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A  Call  to  the  Front. 


BY  REV.  A.  S.  HOUSTON. 


"  A  million  a  month  !  thirty  thousand  a  day  !  ** 
So,  they  tell  us,  the  heathen  are  passing  away ; 
And  what  are  you  doing  to  stem  this  dark  tide. 
Drifting  down  the  broad  way  thro*  the  gate  that  is  wide  ? 

For  ages  on  ages  the  cloud  has  hung  dense. 
While  up  before  God  goes  the  cr}-,  sharp,  intense. 
From  Africa,  China,  and  dark  Singapore, 
"  Come,  give  us  some  light  from  eternity's  shore. 

**  Our  lands  are  now  open,  the  bars  are  let  down. 
The  stern  opposition  is  melted  and  gone ; 
Three  million  adherents,  in  three  hundred  tongues. 
Are  chanting  the  praises  of  Christ  in  their  songs." 

In  fifty  short  years  the  Fijis  are  won. 
And  the  land  of  Japan,  "  land  of  uprising  sun," 
Is  proving  the  "  nation  that's  born  in  a  day," 
With  dark  Madagascar  fast  pressing  this  way. 

"  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen,"  God  said  to  his  Son ; 
Then  hasten,  ye  Christians,  if  earth  must  be  won  ! 
For  the  heathen  are  dying  thirty  thousand  a  day  ; 
Haste !  ere  they  all  pass  to  the  great  judgment-day. 

"  All  power  is  given  to  me,"  Jesus  said  ; 

And,  "  lo,  I  am  with  you,  by  my  Spirit  led ; 

Go,  preach  ye  this  Gospel  to  earth's  farthest  bound. 

Till  in  every  dark  dwelling  my  praises  shall  sound." 

In  our  land  are  thousands  to  tell  the  good  news. 
Salvation  is  offered  to  all,  if  they  choose ; 
While  many  may  see  the  heathen's  great  need. 
Very  few  are  now  going  where  God  seems  to  lead. 

A  few  earnest  ones  to  the  heathen  have  gone, 
A  few  souls  are  saved,  but  the  millions  pass  on  ; 
The  fast-ticking  clock  measures  off  the  life-roll. 
Let  us  lay  aside  pleasure  to  save  a  lost  soul. 

Our  lives  are  so  short,  th'  work  is  so  great ; 
The  harvest  is  white,  God  says,  •'  Do  not  wait ; 
The  reward,  such  as  angels  would  joyfully  own, 
A  share  in  Christ's  kingdom,  a  place  on  his  throne." 

As  the  firmament's  brightness  the  wise  shall  appear. 
The  faithful  the  welcome  of  Jesus  shall  hear ; 
Then  "our  hope  and  our  joy,"  our  Radiant  "crown," 
Will  be  many  souls  about  the  white  throne. 

"  A  million  a  month  !  thirty  thousand  a  day  !  " 
Then  pray,  give,  and  work,  ere  they  all  pass  away ; 
Ere  you  meet  these  doomed  millions  in  sin's  helpless  chains ; 
And  you'll  find  earthly  loss  is  infinite  gain. 
Gtlman^  la. 

True  Life. 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest : 
Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do  some. 
Whose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  it  doth  slip  along  their  veins." 

— Bailey  s  "  Festus" 
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The  Indians  among  whom  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  Missions. 

BY    REV.    A.    B.    LEONARD,    D.D.,    CORRESPONDING     SECRK- 
TARY. 

[Extracts  from  a  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Society  after  a  visit  to  the  Indians  in  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  correspondence  with  the 
missionaries  in  other  States  and  Territories.] 

The  Onondaga  Reservation  lies  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  is  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Central  New  York  Conference.  The  tribal  rela- 
tion, which  is  a  fatal  barrier  to  even  a  fair  civilization, 
is  here  maintained.  The  land  is  held  in  common,  and 
its  occupancy  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  is  subject  to 
the  decision  of  a  council  constituted  of  chiefs.  This 
greatly  obstructs  any  important  improvements  in  the 
line  of  agriculture  or  buildings,  such  as  dwelling-houses, 
barns,  etc.  No  one  knows  how  long  he  will  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  land  he  may  improve  or  live  in  the  house 
he  may  erect.  This  reservation  system  promotes  idle- 
ness and  roaming  from  one  part  of  the  reservation  to 
another. 

There  is  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  as 
to  what  policy  the  State  will  pursue  concerning  these 
reservations.  Reports  are  circulated  among  the  tribe 
of  a  contemplated  allotment  of  lands  by  the  State. 
The  man  who  improves  a  farm  may  find  when  allot- 
ment comes  that  in  part  or  in  whole  his  improvements 
become  the  property  of  another.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  Indian  to  industry  and  to  a 
bettering  of  his  temporal  condition.  He  does  not  have 
the  motive  to  labor  which  ordinarily  inspires  the  white 
man,  namely,  that  he  will  certainly  reap  the  results  of 
his  industry.  The  tribal  relation,  moreover,  promotes 
domestic  and  social  immorality.  Not  being  citizens, 
the  Indians  are  not  subject  to  State  law  except  in  fla- 
grantly criminal  matters.  For  theft  or  murder  they  are 
tried  and  punished  by  the  State,  but  of  their  social  and 
domestic  relations  the  State  takes  no  notice.  •  The 
marriage  relation  is  almost  utterly  disregarded  among 
the  pagan  Indians,  who  constitute  fully  three  fourths  of 
the  tribe.  Indian  marriages  consist  of  simply  living  to- 
gether as  husband  and  wife,  and  such  relations  continue 
only  while  both  parties  are  satisfied.  Separations  are 
numerous,  and  often  cause  neighborhood  disturbances 
and  crimes.  Family  ties  are  very  weak  and  uncertain. 
Lewdness  and  intemperance  abound.  The  social  and 
domestic  relations  and  moral  condition  of  these  Indians 
do  not  admit  of  description. 

What  is  true  of  the  Onondagas  is  true  also  of  the 
other  tribes  within  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Indian 
reservations  of  New  York  are  like  ulcers  upon  a  fair 
and  beautiful  face.  The  very  first  step  toward  the  ele- 
vation of  these  Indian  tribes  is  the  destruction  of  the 
tribal  relation  through  allotment  of  their  lands.  It  is 
said   that   there   are   serious  difficulties  in  the  way   of 
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such  allotment,  but  the  State  of  New  York  should  find 
some  way  to  solve  those  difficulties  and  rid  the  .State  of 
a  condition  of  things  that  is  simply  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Onondagas  number  about  four  hundred.  The 
State  supports  a  school  for  their  benefit,  but  as  there 
is  no  law  to  compel  attendance,  and  the  parents  either 
oppose  or  take  little  interest  in  educational  matters,  the 
attendance  is  small  and  irregular.  The  language  of  the 
Onondagas  has  not  been  written,  and  so  they  have  no 
literature.  A  few  of  them  have  learned  to  read  the 
Mohawk,  and  some  of  these  have  the  Scriptures  in  that 
dialect.  The  hymns  used  by  our  Christian  Indians  are 
in  the  Mohawk  language.  We  have  here  a  comfortable, 
neatly  kept  house  of  worship  and  a  modest  little  par- 
sonage, which  is  as  bright  and  sweet  as  a  Christian 
home  can  be  ;  made  so  by  the  excellent  wife  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Rev.  Abraham  Fancher,  who  gives  all  of  his 
time  to  this  work.  The  membership  of  the  church  is 
about  sixty.  There  are  a  few  more  who  claim  to  be 
Methodists,  but  they  are  of  very  uncertain  character. 
The  missionary  receives  $500  missionary  money,  which 
constitutes  his  entire  support.  The  amount  contrib- 
uted by  the  Indians  no  more  than  provides  meagerly 
for  current  expenses. 

TAe  Tonawanda  Reservation^  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Genesee  Conference,  is  occupied  by  the  Senecas.  The 
tribe  numbers  between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons, 
and  their  moral  condition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Onondagas.  We  have  here  a  small  chapel,  built  about 
two  years  ago.  The  membership  is  small,  consisting  of 
fourteen  full  members  and  four  probationers.  The  at- 
tendance upon  religious  services  is  small,  never  reach- 
ing more  than  forty,  and  frequently  a  much  smaller 
number.  There  is  no  Sunday-school.  The  missionary 
sometimes  holds  class-meeting  in  connection  with  his 
Friday  evening  service.  There  is  a  lodge  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, numbering  about  forty.  The  only  Sunday  service 
is  held  by  an  Indian  who  is  a  Presbyterian,  who  is  al- 
lowed to  preach  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  receives  for 
his  services  what  the  people  choose  to  give.  These 
Indians  are  sadly  neglected. 

The  Baptists  have  a  commodious  brick  church  near 
ours,  in  which  an  old  Indian  preaches  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  no  missionary  money  is  appropriated  for  his  sup- 
port. The  Presbyterians  have  a  house  of  worship,  but 
they  do  not  sustain  a  regular  service.  It  was  reported 
that  they  were  about  to  begin  their  work  anew.  The 
Christian  Indians  are  about  equally  divided  between 
the  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists. 

The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  also  in  the  Genesee 
Conference,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Seneca  Indians. 
The  tribal  relation  and  the  social  and  moral  conditions 
inseparably  connected  with  that  relation  are  found  here 
as  in  the  other  cases.  There  are  about  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  on  this  reservation.  We  have  a  membership 
of  thirty,  with  twenty  probationers.  There  is  no  Sun- 
day-school, but  prayer  and  class  meetings  are  sustained 
somewhat    irregularly.      Our  house   of  worship,   built 


about  fifty  years  ago,  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and 
must  be  repaired  if  our  work  is  continued. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  good  church  and  parsonage, 
and  support  a  missionary.  Their  membership  numbers 
eighty-six  active  and  seventy-three  nominal  members. 
The  State  has  built  and  sustains  an  asylum  here  for 
Indian  orphans,  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  €^ow  contains  over  one  hundred  orphans,  is  well 
managed,  and  is  doing  an  excellent  work. 

The  St,  Regis  Reservation  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Northern  New  York  Con- 
ference. They  number  about  three  thousand,  among 
whom  there  are  about  three  hundred  Protestants  and 
seven  hundred  Roman  Catholics,  the  balance  being 
pagan  or  destitute  of  any  relijiion.  We  have  a  church 
with  a  membership,  including  probationers,  of  about 
sixty  persons,  and  a  Sunday-school  is  sustained. 

MICHIGAN. 

In  Michigan  the  condition  of  the  Indians  is  some- 
what better  than  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Here  the 
reservation,  as  such,  has  been  abolished.  The  Indians, 
so  far  as  they  have  lands  at  all,  hold  them  in  severalty.  A 
great  mistake  was  made  by  the  government,  when  the  al- 
lotment was  made,  in  giving  to  the  Indians  titles  for  their 
lands  without  any  restriction  as  to  their  right  to  sell. 

The  tribal  relation  does  not  here  exist.  They  are 
citizens  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  Their 
domestic  and  social  relations,  though  shockingly  bad 
sometimes,  are  better  than  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  are  more  industrious  and  enterprising,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  upon  a  higher  plane  of  morality  and  civili- 
zation. 

The  Isabella  Mission  is  in  Isabella  County,  in  the 
Michigan  Conference.  The  Indian  population  numbers 
about  six  hundred.  We  have  about  two  hundred 
church  members,  including  probationers.  There  are 
four  congregations.  Three  of  the  houses  of  worship  are 
made  of  logs,  while  the  fourth  is  a  frame  structure. 
There  are  no  Sunday-schools,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  very  feebly  sustained. 

In  Mason  and  Oceana  Counties  there  is  an  Indian  pop- 
ulation of  1,400.  We  have  one  congregation  in  Mason 
County  attached  to  Scottville  Charge.  There  being  no 
church  building  the  services  are  held  in  a  school-house. 
In  Oceana  County  we  have  no  work,  and  the  Indians 
have  no  attention  except  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Petoskey  Mission^  bordering  upon  Lake  Michigan  on 
the  west,  is  an  important  work.  The  Indians  are  a 
mixture  of  Chippewas  and  Ottawas.  They  are  the  best 
dressed  and  most  civilized  of  any  Indians  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  There  are 
three  congregations,  Petoskey,  Horton's  Bay,  and  Susan 
I^ake.     The  aggregate  membership  is  about  ninety. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  doing  some  work,  but  the 
difference  between  the  Protestant  Indians  and  the  Cath- 
olics here,  as  elsewhere,  is  so  marked  that  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  them  note  at  once  the  superiority  of  the 
former  over  the  latter. 
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The  Kewawenon  Mission  is  located  on  the  east  side  of 
Kewena  Bay,  which  extends  southward  from  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  Mission  property  contains  thirty  acres  of 
land,  about  fifteen  acres  of  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
missionaries.  The  Indian  population  is  about  two 
hundred.  Our  church  membership  is  eighty-five.  A 
Sunday-school  and  prayer  and  class  meetings  are  fairly 
sustained.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  rtiese 
Indians  are  not  what  could  be  desired,  but  there  is 
gradual  improvement  in  these  regards. 

We  have  several  other  Missions  in  this  State.  In  Iosco 
and  .\lcona  Counties  there  are  about  eighty  Indians  of  the 
Chippewa  tribe,  among  whorti  we  have  a  membership 
numbering  twenty-five.  We  have  a  neat  church  build- 
ing. They  have  no  Sabbath-school,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  one  competent  to  superintend  one.  A  com- 
mon public  school  is  taught  six  months  in  the  year. 

In  Saginaw  County  there  are  about  two  hundred  In- 
dians of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  among  whom  we  have  two 
prosperous  churches,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-seven 
in  one  and  eighteen  in  the  other. 

In  the  western  part  of  Antrim  County  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Chippewa  Indians,  among  whom  we 
have  a  church  of  twenty-six  members  and  four  proba- 
tioners. 

At  Northport,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Leelanaw 
County,  there  are  about  four  hundred  Indians,  among 
whom  we  have  fifty-nine  church  members  and  ten  pro- 
bationers. There  is  a  Sunday-school  also,  averaging  an 
attendance  of  twenty-seven.  Both  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  doing  some  work  among 
these  Indians,  the  latter  having  a  school.  In  Calhoun, 
Allegan,  and  Ottawa  Counties  there  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  Indians  of  the  Pottawottamie  and 
Ottawa  tribes,  among  whom  we  have  a  church  of  sixty- 
two  members  and  ten  probationers. 

Munissing  Mission,  Alger  County,  has  an  Indian  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred,  among  whom  we  have  a  society 
of  forty  worshiping  in  a  log  church. 

Bay  Mills  Mission,  Chippewa  County,  has  a  popula- 
lation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Indians.  Here 
we  have  a  small  frame  church  and  parsonage,  worth 
about  $400.     There  are  fifty  members. 

Hannaville  Mission,  Menominee  County,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  seventy-five  Indians.  Here  we  have  a 
small  log  meeting-house  and  a  membership  of  thirty-five. 

The  Oneida  Indian  Mission^  in  Wisconsin,  is  located 
twelve  miles  north-east  of  Appleton.  The  reservation 
is  twelve  by  ten  miles,  and  the  Indian  population  is 
IJ75-  These  Indians  are  said  to  be  increasing  in  num- 
bers. Their  lands  have  been  recently  allotted.  They 
cannot  sell,  mortgage,  or  give  away  their  lands  for 
twenty-five  years.  Here  we  have  a  valuable  Mission 
property  of  77  acres,  30  acres  of  which  are  under  culti- 
vation and  47  are  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  tim- 
ber. Of  the  30  acres  improved,  18  acres  are  planted 
and  12  acres  used  for  pasture  land.  We  have  a  good 
comfortable  parsonage  and  a  very  poor  house  of  worship, 
which  was  erected  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Missionary  So- 


ciety. Our  church  has  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  with  fifty-five  probationers.  A  Sunday- 
school  and  prayer  and  class  meetings  are  well  sustained. 
The  domestic  and  social  relations  of  these  Indians  com- 
pare favorably  with  their  white  neighbors. 

The  Navajo  Indians  occupy  a  reservation  in  north- 
eastern Arizona  and  north-western  New  Mexico,  ninety 
miles  long  and  sixty  miles  wide.  They  number  20,000, 
are  wholly  pagan,  and  without  Christian  missionaries. 
They  are  represented  as  peaceful,  somewhat  intelligent, 
and  disposed  to  be  industrious.  They  have  herds  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Their 
wool-clip  a  year  ago  was  over  one  million  pounds. 

Their  women  manufacture  excellent  blankets  and  the 
men  are  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  trinkets  for  or- 
namental purposes. 

In  November,  1889,  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee decided  to  open  a  Mission  to  this  tribe  and  made 
a  contingent  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  Mission  has  been  opened  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Wiltsee, 
superintendent,  and  there  is  good  prospect  for  success. 

Montana, — There  are  about  twenty  thousand  Indians 
in  Montana,  but  we  have  no  organized  work  among  them. 
The  tribes  are  as  follows : 

Bloods,  Blackfeet,  Piegans,  Crows,  Gros-Ventres,  As- 
sinaboines,  Sioux,  Flat-Heads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Koo- 
tenais.  Several  years  ago  we  had  a  contract-school  at 
Fort  Peck  Agency  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Agency.  In  1881  Rev.  S.  E.  Snyder,  now 
Presiding  Elder  of  Helena  District,  Montana  Conference, 
was  sent  out  by  this  Board  as  superintendent  of  an  in- 
dustrial boarding-school,  and  served  successfully  in  that 
capacity  until  he  was  appointed  Indian  Agent  by  the 
government.  After  Brother  Snyder's  removal  another 
superintendent  was  appointed,  who  remained  a  short 
time  and  was  succeeded  by  still  another,  who  occupied 
the  position  but  a  little  while.  We  failed  to  find  a  suit- 
able person  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  the  contract  with 
the  government  was  not  renewed.  The  school  has  since 
been  under  the  supervision  of  the  government ;  the 
Sunday-school  has  been  continued,  and  has  been  sup- 
plied with  literature  from  our  Sunday-School  Union. 

Nooksack  Mission  is  located  on  the  Nooksack  River, 
in  Washington.  Number  of  Indians,  about  200  ;  mem- 
bership, 150  ;  with  a  Sunday-school  of  30  pupils.  This 
Mission  is  represented  as  being  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Patterson  is  the  missionary.  Brother  Pat- 
terson says  we  should  have  a  Mission  at  once  among 
the  Quillaiute  Indians.  He  says  :  "  I  have  preached 
among  them,  and  they  said  to  me  again  and  again, 
*  We  want  the  white  man  to  come  and  tell  us  about 
Jesus  and  how  to  be  good.'  We  anxiously  hoped  last 
year  that  something  could  be  done  to  give  these  thirst- 
ing people  the  water  of  life." 

Brother  Patterson  further  says  :  "  The  Klamath  In- 
dians are  in  the  same  needy  state,  and  should  have  a 
missionary  at  once."  The  Lummi  and  Neah  Bays 
greatly  need  missionaries.  The  Roman  Church  has  a 
school  among  the  Quillaiutes,  and  the  government   has 
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a  school  at  the  Neah  Bay  and  Lummis.  No  other 
work  is  done  among  the  tribes  except  what  is  done  by 
our  Church. 

The  Yakama  Nation  numbers  3,273  persons  ;  1,572 
are  on  the  reservation,  and  1,701  are  in  the  adjoining 
country.  Our  missionary,  Brother  Gascoigne,  says: 
*'  The  condition  of  the  church  is  prosperous.  There  is 
much  true  piety  among  our  people.  Seven  hundred 
Indians  are  members  of  our  congregation,  and  consider 
themselves  Methodists  ;  152  are  members  of  our  church, 
75  children  are  in  the  Sunday-school ;  700  of  these 
Indians  are  pagans,  and  172  are  Romanists.  There 
are  fewer  Romanists  than  in  former  years." 

These  are  the  Indians  among  whom  Father  Wilbur, 
of  precious  memory,  labored  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully. Three  churches  and  a  parsonage  were  built  on 
the  reservation,  for  which  no  deeds  were  secured.  Rev. 
G.  W.  Booth,  presiding  elder,  has  been  trying  to  secure 
deeds,  but  at  last  advices  has  not  succeeded. 

From  a  letter  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Swartz,  Superintendent 
of  our  Indian  Mission  Conference,  I  gather  the  follow- 
ing respecting  our  Missions  in  the  Indian  Territory  : 

Osa^e  Nation, — Saybrook  Mission  has  twenty-two 
members,  sixteen  of  whom  are  girls  in  Mrs.  Gaddis's 
school  at  Pawhuska.  There  are  thirty-two  members, 
one  half  of  whom  are  Indians. 

Cherokee  Nation. — On  Big  Creek,  among  the  Chero- 
kee freedmen,  we  have  150  members  and  probationers. 
Island  Ford  Mission  has  four  preaching-places  and 
thirty  members,  many  of  whom  are  colored  Cherokee 
freedmen.  Two  small  houses  of  worship  are  greatly 
needed.  A  primary  school  is  in  operation,  supported 
mainly  by  the  government.  Catoosa  Mission  has  two 
mixed  societies,  the  Indians  numbering  twenty-five. 
Delaware  has  one  society,  with  twenty  members.  Clar- 
imore  has  six  Indian  members.  Ashton  has  sixteen 
members ;  two  churches  are  greatly  needed,  in  which, 
when  erected,  schools  would  immediately  be  opened 
for  both  white  and  Indian  pupils,  and  would  be  practi- 
cally self-supporting.  Wyandotte  Mission  has  three 
preaching-pl^es,  one  house  of  worship,  and  a  parson- 
age. One  more  church  is  greatly  needed.  Talleguah 
has  thirty-five  members,  all  of  whom  are  Indians  ex- 
cept seven.  There  are  six  preaching-places  ;  four  houses 
of  worship  are  greatly  needed,  and  there  should  be 
three  primary  schools  opened. 

Choctaiu  Nation. — Cameron  Mission  has  eight  preach- 
ing-places, with  about  one  hundred  members,  two  thirds 
of  whom  are  Indians.  Five  churches  are  greatly  needed 
and  several  schools  should  be  opened.  Cowlington  has 
four  preaching-i)laces,  and  two  small  churches  are 
needed.  Poteau  has  four  preaching-places  and  needs 
two  small  churches. 

Creek  Nation. — At  Tulsa  we  have  a  society  (number 
not  given),  about  one  third  of  the  members  being  In- 
dians. A  school  has  been  kept  here  for  more  than  two 
years  by  the  daughters  of  our  missionary,  Rev.  B. 
Mowbray,  for  which  they  have  received  but  about  $25. 
Unless  support  can    be    obtained    the    school   will    be 


closed.  It  will  require  about  $100  per  year  to  continue 
this  school,  and  that  sum  should  be  appropriated. 

The  Creek  Nation  is  very  favorably  disposed  toward 
our  Church,  and  a  little  assistance  now  would  establish 
our  work  among  them  on  a  permanent  basis.  There  is 
probably  no  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  where  we 
could  accomplish  a  greater  work. 

At  Broken  Arrow  Mission  there  are  four  preaching- 
places,  with  about  fifty  members,  all  Indians,  and  a  fulU 
blood  Creek  is  pastor.  A  new  church  is  needed.  Salt 
Creek  Mission  has  four  appointments  and  fifty  members, 
all  Creek  Indians.  They  have  commenced  to  build 
two  churches  and  need  assistance.  When  these 
churches  are  finished,  schools  will  be  opened  in  them  at 
once. 

Chickasaw  Nation. — Here  work  has  been  opened  at 
three  or  four  points,  and  there  is  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Three  schools  should  be  opened  at  once.  In 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  nation  there  are  about 
twenty-five  thousand  white  people,  many  of  whom  are 
destitute  of  both  school  and  church  privileges.  Pawnee 
and  Ponco  Mission  is  reported  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, but  no  statistics  are  received. 

There  are  several  tribes,  as  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Semi- 
noles,  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  lowas,  Wichitas,  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Kickapoos,  and  Kaws,  among  whom  we 
have  no  work,  but  where  there  are  open  doors  to  very 
needy  peoples.  The  whole  Indian  Territory  is  a  mis- 
sion-field which  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  to 
which  the  General  Missionary  Committee  should  give 
special  attention. 

New  Hope  Seminary  and  McCabe  Seminary,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society, 
are  doing  excellent  work.  Our  school  work  in  the  Ter- 
ritory needs  to  be  increased  many  fold. 


The  Indian  Medicine-Men^  Burial  of  the  Dead^ 

etc. 

The  medicine-men  among  the  Indians  pretend  to  be 
the  mediums  of  communication  between  the  spirit  world 
and  the  Indians,  and  in  times  of  sickness  will  seek  to 
charm  and  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  from  the  invalid- 
When  milder  measures  do  not  succeed,  they  will  dance 
around  the  patient  for  hours,  yelling  and  beating  drums. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  medicine-man, 
death  comes,  they  calmly  submit  to  the  inevitable. 

A  recent  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  burial 
of  the  dead  among  rtie  North-west  Indians  and  belief 
as  to  the  destiny  of  the  spirit  : 

"  In  burial  the  body  is  interred  in  the  ground  with  the 
head  toward  the  west,  and  alongside  the  corpse  are 
placed  his  former  hunting  and  warlike  implements.  The 
grave  is  covered  over  with  wicker-work  or  bark.  Meat, 
soup,  and  other  food  is  left  upon  the  grave.  Strips  of 
folded  birch  bark  are  hung  round  the  grave  to  scare  off 
the  spirits. 

**  They  believe  that  between  this  world  and  the  next 
flows  a  deep,  dark  river,  over  which  the  souls  of  men 
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must  pass  on  a  pole.  Good  men  have  no  trouble  in 
this  passage,  but  the  wicked  fall  over  and  are  carried 
by  the  swift  current  into  the  region  of  darkness.  The 
Chippewas  have  a  modification  of  this  belief.  They 
believe  that  the  souls  of  men  are  ferriedxiown  the  dark 
river,  which  divides  this  world  from  the  one  beyond  the 
;grave,  in  a  stone  canoe,  which  bears  them  to  a  lovely 
lake,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  isle  of  transcendent 
bliss,  and  here,  in  the  sight  of  it,  they  receive  their  final 
judgment.  If  their  good  actions  predominate,  they  land 
on  the  island  to  be  happy  forever ;  but  if  the  balance  is 
borne  down  by  their  evil  deeds,  then  the  stone  canoe 
sinks  and  leaves  them  up  to  their  chins  in  water,  to  be- 
hold, with  unavailing  longing  and  struggling  to  reach 
it,  the  blissful  land  from  which  they  are  forever  ex- 
cluded." 


The  Methodist  College  in  India. 

This  college  is  situated  at  Lucknow,  the  intellectual 
city  of  northern  India  and  the  center  of  the  Hindustani 
language.  This  institution,  the  only  Methodist  college 
in  India,  is  at  the  front  just  now  calling  for  aid  for 
buildings.  The  government  of  India,  recognizing  the 
need,  has  given  us  a  plot  of  land — just  the  plot  we  de- 
sired. They  connect  with  their  gift  two  conditions:  (i) 
That  the  plans  of  buildings  shall  be  such  as  the  govern- 
ment approve,  and  (2)  that  the  buildings  be  completed 
by  May,  1892.  The  plans  have  been  approved,  and  we 
now  appeal  to  the  Church  for  $20,000  for  the  buildings. 
This  college  is  demanded  by  every  argument  that  can 
be  brought  forward  in  favor  of  education. 

1.  The  institution  will  stand  in  the  center  of  a  popu- 
lation of  quite  50,000,000  people,  where  the  desire 
for  a  higher  education  is  daily  growing. 

2.  There  are  more  than  18,000  pupils  in  our  own 
schools  from  which  to  draw,  and  in  other  schools  around 
us  there  are  nearly  300,000  more. 

3.  Our  Christian  youth  require  a  college.  Their  num- 
ber is  daily  increasing,  and  we  already  have  some  6,000 
Christians  and  inquirers  in  our  schools,  being  four  times 
as  many  as  all  the  other  Missions  together  can  show  in 
these  provinces. 

4.  Our  evangelistic  work,  which  is  doubling  our  Chris- 
tian community  every  two  years,  is  very  largely  the  fruit  of 
our  schools,  and  we  dare  not  go  forward  with  this  un- 
less we  can  educate  as  we  go.  Our  only  safeguard 
against  such  a  rush  into  the  Church  is  careful,  thorough 
Christian  education,  as  good  as  the  best  and  as  high  as 
the  highest. 

For  more  facts  concerning  higher  education  in  India, 
please  read  the  following  testimonies  of  well-known 
missionaries  in  India.  These  were  called  forth  by  cer- 
tain questions  asked  by  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

I.  From  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  M.A.,  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  Lahore,  North  India  [the  oldest  missionary  in 
India] : 


Though  my  knowledge  is  mainly  local,  yet  as  all  missionary 
schools  and  colleges  are,  I  he'.ieve,  conducted  on  substantially 
the  same  plan  and  with  similar  results,  what  is  seen  in 
the  Punjab  is,  no  doubt,  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
well. 

Mission  schools  and  colleges  almost  every-where  stand  in 
marked  contrast  with  government  institutions  of  the  same 
class.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  government  education  is  the  reverse  of  what  we 
could  wish,  and  consequently  its  social  influence  too.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise,  since  in  this  education  God  is  systemat- 
ically ignored,  and  much  of  the  teaching  has  a  directly  athe- 
istic tendency.  The  sad  effect  of  such  teaching  often  obtrudes 
itself  on  our  notice. 

Mission  students,  on  the  contrary,  though  very  few  of  them 
are  actually  converted,  generally  go  out  into  the  world  with  a 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  at  least  better  than  any  other 
religion  ;  while  many  who  are  never  baptized,  and  who,  there- 
fore, are  not  publicly  known  as  Christians,  privately  profess 
faith  in  Christ  and  tell  us  that  their  hope  in  salvation  is  through 
him.  While  government  students  often  oppose  the  Gospel  as 
preached  by  evangelists  in  public  places,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for 
any  one  to  do  so  who  has  been  instructed  in  a  mission  school. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  seem  desirable  not  only  to  maintain 
the  mission  schools  and  colleges  now  in  existence,  but  to  mul- 
tiply them,  and  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  securing  the 
assistance  of  Christian  instead  of  heathen  teachers  wherever 
such  can  be  had.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  far  more  at- 
tention should  be  given  than  is  usual  in  many  of  our  Missions 
to  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people  at  large, 
especially  to  the  villagers  and  to  the  poor  every-where.  Hith- 
erto the  most  abundant  fruit  in  the  form  of  conversions  has 
been  gathered  in  this  way.  And  a  high  order  of  education  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  most  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work,  while  yet  some  of  the  most  successful  preachers  are 
men  of  high  culture. 

I  should  say  that  evangelizing  far  and  wide  by  godly  men 
and  women,  some  of  whom  may  have  no  claim  to  learning, 
ought  to  be  done  by  all  means,  and  that  the  work  of  education 
ought  not  to  be  left  undone. 

II.  From  the  Rev.  William  Miller,  C.T.E.,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  Christian  College,  Madras  : 

It  is  a  mere  commonplace  to  one  who  knows  any  thing  of 
real  mission  work  in  India,  that  but  for  the  effect  of  Christian 
education  the  central  Hindu  people  would  be  as  untouched 
to-day  as  it  was  when  the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
used  to  say  that  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  that  a  Brah- 
min should  become  a  Christian.  In  present  circumstances  to 
give  up  mission  schools  would  be  simply  to  give  up  work 
among  the  real  people  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

There  is  the  possibility  of  institutions  having  a  religious 
character  becoming  very  widely  influential,  and  largely  direct- 
ing the  tendency  and  general  effect  of  education  at  large.  The 
Jesuits,  with  their  accustomed  foresight,  have  seen  this — not  as 
yet  any  other  Roman  Catholics,  so  far  as  l.know.  But  in  this 
Presidency  and  Bombay  the  Jesuits  are  now  making  the  most 
determined  bid  for  the  foremost  place  in  education.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  quite  so  active  in  the  north,  but  for  every 
province  of  India  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  Here  and  in 
Bombay  they  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  by  lavish  outlay, 
by  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  people,  by  yielding  in  the 
meantime  to  every  popular  impulse  to  make  their  colleges  the 
dominating  ones.  They  know  that  if  they  gain  the  youth  they 
gain  the  land,  and  they  can  look  forward  and  be  patient. 

If  '*  Protestant   Christian   high-schools    and   colleges  were 
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aljolished/'  Jesiait  schools  antl  colleges  would  ccrtamly  step  into 
the  place  which  govemnncnt  is  vacating,  and  even  so  far  as 
government  does  not  vacate  it  would  give  their  own  spiritual 
and  moral  impress  to  ever)-  thing.  Protestant  schools  and  col- 
leges have  still  certain  advaniages,  but  will,  in  any  case,  find 
it  very  hard  lo  maintain  their  place  in  front  of  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure, the  patient  determination,  and  organizing  skill  of  the 
Jesuits.  To  abolish  Protestant  schools  and  colleges  would 
lje  simply  to  hand  over  the  future  of  India  to  the  Jesuits.  They 
expect  that  through  education  the  future  will  be  theirs ; 
and  with  the  narrowness  of  view  characteristic  of  Protestant 
Missions^  I  greatly  fear  that  iheir  expectation  will  be  realized. 
Now»  I  would  rather  that  India  should  become  Jesuit  than  that 
It  shoutd  bfcome  absolutely  irreligious ;  but  it  is  not  a  prospect 
to  which  I  look  forward  with  pleasure.  The  Jesuits  are  at 
work  toward  their  ends  by  other  than  direct  means.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  I  he  attacks  so  often  made  by  the  secular 
and  Anglo-Indian  press  upon  Protestant  Mission  education  arc 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  now  immensely 
more  active  in  education  than  any  Protestant  Mission,  but  their 
institutions  are  never  attacked  in  I  he  ordinary  secular  press^ 
which  tries  so  hard  by  ever)^  weapon  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  to  induce  Protestants  to  give  up  educational  work.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  if  some  of  the  papers  at  home  which 
take  the  same  hne  were  also  laboring  for  the  great  Jesuit  end^ 
but  as  to  this  I  do  not  pretend  to  knosv  any  thing. 

.  ,  .  In  glancing  through  my  letter,  I  obser%T  I  have  said 
nothing  on  the  probable  effect  of  Roman  Catholic  education 
on  the  religion  and  morals,  etc.  \  but  I  am  very  hurried,  and  I 
need  not  discuss  this.  You  know  at  home,  as  well  as  we,  what 
Jesuitism  is,  and  can  understand  what  effect  its  dominance  would 
have.  I  am  no  fanatic  about  such  matters,  and  have  friends 
vrhom  I  value  among  Roman  Cat  hob  cs  \  but  T  may  remind  you 
that  if  the  mind  of  India  be  molded  by  Jesuit  influence,  the 
effect  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  adverse  to  all  that  Prot- 
estants value  most  tn  religion  and  morals  and  culture  gen- 
erally. 

III.  From  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Baring,  M.A.,  Fellow  Pun- 
,  jab  University : 

In  reply  to  the  questions  in  the  circular  you  have  kindly  sent 
me,  I  would  say: 

1.  That  in  my  opinion  it  is  most  important  that  there 
should  be  one  thoroughly  efficient  Protestant  missionary  college 
in  each  part  of  India.  I  would  urge  this  not  only  on  account 
of  the  Christian  influence  the  professors  have  on  their  pupils, 
but  also  because  their  influence  on  the  universily,  senates,  and 
in  other  ways  is  invaluable. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
the  best  plan  if  the  various  missionary  societies  would  unite 
to  make  one  strong  college  (.as  in  Madras),  and  not  spend  their 
strength  on  more  than  one  college  in  each  part  of  India. 

3.  The  Brahmos  and  others  do  a  great  deal  by  lectures  to 
the  educated  classes  in  various  places,  a  work  which,  it  seems 
to  me.  has  received  scarcely  sufRcieni  attention  from  mission- 
ary societies.  I  hope  your  committee  may  see  their  way  lo  do 
something  more  than  is  being  done  at  present  in  this  direction. 

With  regard  to  your  paragraph  five,  I  may  mention  that,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  know  one  missionary  who 
would  willingly  employ  a  non-Christian  teacher  were  a  Christian 
available.  1  would,  however,  deprecate  the  home  authorities 
making  any  hard-and-fast  rules  on  the  subject.  The  mission- 
aries are  well  worthy  of  confidence,  and  should  be  trusted  to 
do  what  is  best  under  the  circumstances, 

IV.  From  the  Rev,  W^  Shoolkkku,  I>.I).,  nii^isionaiy 


of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  Beawar,  Rajpoo- 
tana,  and  ex-Moderator  of  U.  P.  Synod: 

As  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  your  colleges  and  high -schools  in  India,  I  send  you  just  a 
line  to  say  so. 

Apart  from  the  very  important  work  which  these  institutions 
is  doing  in  leavening  the  best  young  minds  in  India  with 
Christian  truth,  and  thus  preparing  the  educated  classes  for 
receiving  Christianity  en  masse  when  caste  bonds  are  relaxed 
and  broken,  I  regard  them  as  serving  a  most  important  and 
valuable  purpose  in  keeping  the  higher  education  in  missionary 
rather  than  government  ha  mis.  The  education  given  in  gov- 
ernment colleges  is  in  most  instances  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  the  young  Hindus,  A  great  many  of  the  profes- 
sors and  teachers  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  atheists,  agnostics,  or 
positivists.  These  make  no  scruple  of  violating  the  neutrality 
clause,  and  teach  their  hopeless  and  soul-destroying  doctrines, 
sowing  them  broadcast  among  the  pupils ;  while  the  Christian 
teachers  in  government  colleges  who  have  a  conscience  arc 
obliged  to  respect  the  neutrality  clause,  and  re/rain  from  teach- 
ing Christianity.  The  result  of  withdrawing  the  mission  col- 
leges would  simply  be  to  throw  the  whole  higher  education  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  these  atheistic  government  teach- 
ers, with  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  ihe  future  moral  and  spir- 
itual state  of  the  youth  of  India, 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  deprecate  the  closing  of  your 
colleges,  which  have  done  and  are  doing  a  noble  work,  and 
which,  if  the  higher  castes  in  India  are  to  be  effectuany  reached 
and  acted  on,  must  be  maintained. 

V.  From  George  Smith,  Esq.,  C.T.E.,  LL.U,,  Sec- 
retary of  Free  Church,  Foreign  Missions  Committee  : 

I  am  so  hard  driven  that  I  see  no  chance  of  doing  justice 
to  the  circular  even  shortly.  I  can  only  say  that  the  lives  and 
writings  of  Carey  and  Duffl  John  Wilson  and  Stephen  Hislop, 
are  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  ihe  best  means  of  evan- 
gelizing the  Brahman  ical  and  educated  natives  of  India  is  the 
Christian  college  taught  by  aggressively  Christian  men  ever  on 
the  watch,  and  with  leisure  to  seek  for  inquirers  among  the 
students. 

In  any  missionar)^  method  all  depends,  under  the  Spirit  of 
God,  on  the  men  whom  you  send  oiit  as  missionaries,  If  full 
of  /eal  for  souls,  as  well  as  cultured,  they  will  use  the  method- 
educational,  preaching,  medical— best  fitted  to  bring  about 
conversions.  If  the  Church  at  home  does  its  duty  to  such  men 
by  prayer  and  means,  the  fruit  will  come,  though  not  always 
in  the  way  or  at  the  time  expected. 

YL  From  J,  Murdoch,  LL,D.,  Indian  Agent  Chris- 
tian Vernacular  Education  Society: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the  copjr 
of  your  "Interim  Report  on  Educational  Missions  in  India." 
One  good  result  of  the  inquiry  is,  that  it  has  elicited  such  a 
valuable  collection  of  letters  on  the  subject.  Brief  replies  to 
your  circular  will  now  be  sufficient. 

It  would  be  a  great  calamity  if  the  higher  education  in  India 
fell  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  government,  the  Jesuits,  and 
Hindus,  In  each  presidency  there  should  be  one  thoroughly 
equipped  Protestant  college,  directly  evangelistic  in  its  aim  and 
course  of  instruction.  It  should  be  manned  CKclusively  by 
picked  men,  ordained  missionaries,  able  to  resist  the  secular- 
izing influence  of  university  examination^  All  connected  with 
it  should  feel  that  they  are  missionaries  and  not  simply  pro- 
fessors. 

Dr.  Millar  says:  "When  the  work  of  mission  schools  Ijegins 
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to  be  adequately  followed  up  in  India,  which  it  has  not  even 
begun  to  be,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ask  for  any  tangible 
evidence  of  what  it  has  effected."  (Interim  Report,  p.  50.)  How 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  Principally  by  the  appointment  of  mission- 
aries to  labor  among  the  educated  classes,  to  deepen,  if  pos- 
sible, any  impressions  produced  in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
number  of  missionaries  employed  .need  not,  perhaps,  be  greater 
than  at  present,  for  in  some  places  educational  work  might  be 
concentrated." 

With  such  facts  before  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  will  her  one  college  in  India  be  left  uncared  for 
when  God  is  by  baptisms  filling  this  Church  with  chil- 
dren at  the  rate  of  200  per  month — children  that  must 
be  educated?  This  is  the  first  expensive  building  the 
India  Mission  has  ever  asked,  and  in  comparison  with 
other  lands  this  is  but  little.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
will  give  us  our  buildings  all  complete.  Last  year  the 
sum  given  in  dollars  was  less,  as  the  American  silver 
bill  had  not  then  changed  the  money-markets  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  Peck,  at  our  Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  will  give  information  and  receive  funds  for 
this  college,  as  will  Dr.  Baldwin,  at  same  address.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Lucknow,  is  also 
now  in  America,  and  can  give  full  particulars.  Address 
also  at  Mission  Rooms. 

Signed,  for  Board  of  Trustees, 

E.  W.  Parker,  President, 
B.  H.  Badlev,  Secretary. 


Our  Debt  to  the  Heathen^  and  Its  Payment. 

BY  REV.  WILBUR  F.  COOKMAN. 

Text.— I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barba- 
rians ;  both  to  the  wise,  and  to  the  unwise.  So,  as  much  as  in 
me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you  which  are  at 
Rome  also  (Rom.  i.  14,  15). 

The  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
of  Christianizing  the  world,  and  of  helping  the  Church 
in  heathen  lands  to  a  self-supporting  basis  is  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  and  duration  as  to  demand  for  our  mis- 
sionary organizations  broad  and  permanent  foundations. 

The  call  of  the  Church  for  men  and  women  to  devote 
their  lives  to  this  work  meets  with  a  hearty  response ; 
but  the  call  for  money  to  equip,  send,  and  support  them 
falls  in  a  measure  unheeded.  This  does  not  prove  that 
the  Church  is  poor  in  gold  and  silver ;  the  facts  contra- 
dict that ;  but  it  does  prove  that  she  is  spiritually  poor 
and  heavy  of  hearing.  This  latter  defect,  which  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  former,  will  be  remedied  in  part, 
at  least,  when  the  pulpit  sounds  the  true  note  with 
proper  emphasis. 

The  pulpit  has  been  too  well  content  in  having  reached 
the  shallow  landsprings  of  the  emotion  whose  supply  is 
only  temporary;  we  must  dig  for  the  m*^untain  currents 
of  conscience  and  intelligence.  When  t\ese  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  probed  we  shall  have  ^undant  and 
perpetual  supplies.  v 

The  text  reveals  the  relation  and  consequent  obliga- 


tion of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  non-Christian  world 
in  a  light  that  addresses  itself  at  once  to  her  intelligence^ 
her  conscience,  and  her  sense  of  honor. 

In  declaring  himself  a  debtor  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
barbarian,  St.  Paul  represents  his  fellow-apostles  and 
the  whole  Church  of  all  ages.  This  acknowledgment  is 
not  made  on  the  ground  of  a  special  commission  to  the 
Gentiles  exclusively.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a  chosen 
vessel  to  bear  the  Lord's  name  unto  the  Gentiles,  but 
not  to  them  exclusively,  for  he  gave  large  place  in  his 
sermons,  epistles,  and  the  churches  he  established  to  the 
Jew.  His  commission  to  bear  the  Lord's  name  unto 
the  Gentiles  did  not  differ  from  the  great  commission 
given  to  the  twelve  other  than  in  its  breadth.  It  was  a 
repetition  of  a  part  of  the  great  commission ;  a  repeti- 
tion made  necessary  because  the  twelve  had  either  failed 
to  understand  the  universal  character  of  their  orders,  or 
had  willfully  disobeyed  through  prejudice  against  the 
Gentiles. 

God  gives  no  commissions,  imposes  no  obligations,  of- 
fers no  privileges  under  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion that  include  or  exclude  any  man  or  people  on  the 
ground  of  nationality.  The  death  of  the  Son  of  man 
meant  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  man  and  man.  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
Greek,  nor  Jew,  nor  Roman,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If  there  were  any  exclusive  features  about  St.  Paul's 
commission  they  were  geographical.  He  was  to  give 
himself  chiefly  to  Gentile  localities.  Such  distinctions 
may  yet  be  made  in  the  divine  call  to  labor  in  spiritual 
vineyards.  Bishop  Taylor  and  some  of  his  heroic  band 
believe  in  a  special  call  to  Africa,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  call  in  question  their  faith. 

Then  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-apostles  were  laboring 
under  the  same  general  and  universal  commission, "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  Again,  the  great  commission  as  given  to  the 
twelve  applies  to  the  Church.  The  twelve  disciples 
represented,  yea,  constituted  the  Church.  The  pronoun 
ye  of  that  commission  was  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
previously  in  "ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  **ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world  ;"  no  one  would  argue  that  the 
earth  lost  its  salt  with  the  death  of  the  twelve,  or  that 
the  light  of  the  world  went  out  with  the  lives  of  the 
apostles. 

The  Church  of  God  is  one  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
climes.  This  is  shown  by  the  one  foundation — Christ. 
If  the  foundation  is  one  the  superstructure  must  be  one. 
He  is  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
**  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay."  This  unity  is 
shown  also  in  the  one  head,  **  and  he  [Christ  Jesus]  is 
the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church."  If  there  is  but  one 
head  there  can  be  but  one  body. 

In  his  intercessory  prayer  Jesus  prays  not  for  his 
disciples  alone,  but  for  all  who  should  believe  on  him 
through  their  word,  that  they  might  all  be  one. 

The  Church  being  one  in  foundation,  in  head,  in 
origin,  and  in  privilege,  is  one  also  in  duty.     Hence,  the 
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obligations  upon  her  in  her  early  history  are  still  binding, 
unless  the  occasion  which  imposed  them  has  passed 
away.  In  this  ease  it  has  not,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  creatures  who  have  not  had  the  Gos- 
pel preached  to  them.  Therefore,  if  Paul  and  his  fel- 
low-apostles were  debtors  to  the  heathen,  so  are  we  who 
constitute  the  Church  of  to-day. 

Having,  then,  put  the  Church  upon  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  St.  Paul  when  he  gave  expression  to  the  text, 
let  us  now  survey  the  wide  range  of  our  obligation. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  in  Corinth, 
and  the  writer  adopted  the  Greek  method  of  classifying 
the  world's  inhabitants.  The  Jew  divided  mankind  into 
two  classes — Jew  and  Gentile.  The  Greek  divided  them 
into  two  sets  of  classes,  one  based  upon  nationality — 
Greek  and  barbarian — and  the  other  upon  intellectual 
status — wise  and  foolish. 

These  two  sets  of  classes  embraced  all  men,  and  Paul 
meant  to  admit  that  he  was  a  debtor  to  all  men  ;  and 
that  the  Romans  might  fully  understand  him,  he  vent- 
ures a  degree  of  repetition  by  naming  them  specifically. 
If  such  was  the  sweep  of  his  debt,  and  we  stand  in  his 
room,  ours  is  alike  all  inclusive ;  no  race,  no  nation,  no 
locality,  no  intellectual  status,  no  color  is  excluded  from 
the  realm  of  our  obligation. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  debt  of  the  Church  in  its  col- 
lective capacity.  Paul  did  not  say  we  are  debtors ;  but 
he  speaks  in  the  singular,  and  says,  "/  am  debtor;"  and 
I  would  remind  you.  Christian  mother  or  sister,  that  God 
stands  you  in  Paul's  footprints,  and  he  would  have  you 
say  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  these  words  were  orig- 
inally uttered,  as  you  look  out  and  behold  the  vast  mill- 
ions who  sit  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  I  am  debtor  to 
all  these.  A  great  debt !  do  you  say  ?  but  not  greater 
than  are  your  resources,  not  wider  than  your  possible 
influence.  A  stone  dropped  into  a  lake  will  displace 
every  particle  of  water  in  that  lake,  so  God  designs  that 
every  Christian  shall  exert  an  influence  that  shall  never 
cease,  until  from  center  to  circumference  the  race  shall 
be  lifted  a  notch  higher  in  the  scale  of  spiritual,  moral, 
social,  and  physical  improvement.  St.  Paul  is  still  pay- 
ing his  debt,  his  influence  is  still  living  and  widening, 
and  will  continue  until  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  human 
race  are  reached.  A  great  debt,  indeed,  is  ours,  but 
when  we  look  godward  our  resources  are  unlimited. 
The  philosophy  of  this  debt  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  of  value  received. 

The  poverty  of  heathenism  is  apparent  in  this,  that  it 
has  nothing  to  give.  It  never  contributed  any  thing  to 
the  world's  progress,  its  course  has  been  steadily  down- 
ward. Heathenism  to-day,  untouched  by  Christianity, 
is  worse  than  heathenism  2,500  years  ago.  It  cannot 
reproduce  the  golden  ages  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece, 
or  Rome.  Its  unaided  production  of  great  men  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Its  most  prominent  intellectual  pro- 
ductions are  saturated  with  poison,  and  cannot  benefit 
us  only  as  Christianity  has  the  power  to  neutralize  their 
deadly  influence  and  extract  their  sweetness ;  the  touch 
of  its  social  system  is  paralyzing ;  the  breath  of  its  morals 


is  death ;  it  cannot  break  off"  its  own  shackles  or  lift  up 
itself  from  the  accumulated  debris  of  ages,  much  less 
can  it  help  others.  On  the  ground  of  value  received  we 
owe  the  heathen  nothing,  he  has  given  us  nothing. 

Neither  is  the  philosophy  of  this  debt  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  heathen  is  our  fellow-man, 
our  brother,  though  he  has  claims  upon  us  on  that 
ground  that  we  cannot  ignore.  But  it  is  in  this,  that 
God  has  given  us  something  for  the  heathen,  and  God 
has  made  the  Church  the  custodian  of  the  Gospel  for 
all  the  world,  the  executor  of  Christ's  estate.  Who  are 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  this  bequest?  To  whom  does  the 
Gospel  belong  ? 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Church  is  a  debtor 
to  the  whole  world,  but  as  this  was  only  a  deduction  from 
the  assumed  relation  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Church 
of  this  age,  and  might  be  called  in  question,  we  desire 
to  rest  this  important  truth  upon  a  broader  basis.  Let 
us  hear  then  : 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Moses  says:  **In  thee  [Abraham]  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Also,  "  Rejoice,  O  ye  na- 
tions, with  his  people."  Why  rejoice,  but  in  the  pros- 
pect of  sharing  with  them  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's 
reign  ? 

David  in  portraying  the  extent  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  type  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
He  says :  **  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  him ; 
and  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust.  The  kings  of  Tar- 
shish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents :  the  kings  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  him :  all  nations  shall  serve  him." 

Isaiah  says :  "  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root 
of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people ; 
to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek."  Also,  "  Behold  my  serv- 
ant, whom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lighteth ;  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him  :  he  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles." 

Hear  also  the  witness  of  Daniel :  "  There  was  given 
him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him." 

These  witnesses,  though  Jews,  agree  in  their  testimony 
that  Christ's  kingdom  is  an  universal  kingdom;  hence, 
all  his  subjects  are  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  his  reign. 

2.  Look  again  for  light  on  this  important  question  to 
Christ's  human  relations.  Relationship  is  the  chief 
ground  on  which  heirship  is  determined.  Jesus  does 
not  make  prominent  his  Jewish  origin.  In  both  his 
public  and  private  discourses  he  omits  any  reference  to 
any  special  relation,  by  descent,  to  the  Jew.  St.  Mat- 
thew traces  his  origin  back  to  Abraham — does  not  stop 
with  Isaac,  in  whom  Abraham's  seed  was  called,  and 
thus  relate  him  exclusively  to  the  Jew;  but  goes  back  to 
Abraham,  and  makes  him  a  brother  to  Ishmael  as  well  as 
to  Isaac.  Luke  traces  his  genealogy  back  to  Adam,  and 
thus  makes  him  a  brother  to  all  of  Adam's  descendants. 

Again,  Jesus  does  declare  himself  to  be  the  "  Son  of 
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man,"  in  a  higher  sense  than  he  is  the  son  of  Mary, 
though  she  were  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  He  is  the  Son  of 
man  in  its  generic  sense.  He  is  focalized  humanity. 
Just  as  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  is  equally  related  to 
each,  so  is  Jesus  a  combination  of  all  the  elements  of  all 
the  nations.  He  is  perfect  humanity  and  equally  re- 
lated to  all  people.  Then  all  people  have  a  like  claim 
upon  him.  Every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  is  his  heir. 
At  the  same  time  that  one  angel  Shouted  to  the  Jewish 
shepherds,  **  Unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,"  an- 
other whispered  into  the  listening  ear  of  the  far  off  East, 
**  Unto  you  a  King  is  born,"  and  we  of  the  far  West  have 
taken  up  the  strain  and  sing, 

"  To  us  a  child  of  hope  is  born, 
To  us  a  son  is  given ;" 

and  who  dare  deny  our  right  to  sing  that  sentiment? 
Then,  if  he  is  equally  related  to  all  men,  and  heirship  is 
^determined  on  the  basis  of  relationship,  all  men  are  alike 
his  heirs ;  and  though  the  inheritance  may  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  it  is  not  theirs  exclusively. 

3.  The  invitations  of  Jesus  show  who  are  his  heirs. 
These  invitations  are  universal.  An  invitation  always  car- 
ries with  it  an  implied  promise  to  bestow  the  thing  to 
which  invited.  Here,  then,  are  invitations  and  promises, 
upon  the  same  conditions,  to  all. 

4.  The  impartial  character  of  Christ's  personal  minis- 
try shows  that  the  benefits  of  his  kingdom  were  designed 
alike  for  all ;  his  personal  benefactions  were  conferred 
irrespective  of  nationality  or  social  or  intellectual  con- 
dition. It  is  true  that  he  confined  himself  to  Palestine, 
and  concentrated  himself  largely  upon  twelve  men ;  but 
it  was  a  necessity  that  he  should  concentrate  himself 
somewhere — a  necessity  that  grew  out  of  the  obtuseness 
of  men's  minds  to  perceive,  and  the  slowness  of  their 
hearts  to  believe  the  truth.  If  you  would  kindle  a  fire 
with  the  sun*s  rays  you  must  focalize  and  hold  them 
steadily  upon  combustible  material.  However  hard  and 
obdurate,  the  Jewish  people  afforded  the  best  soil  to  be 
found  at  that  time  for  the  reception  of  the  truth ;  and 
the  simple  yet  strange-minded  disciples  were  the  most 
<iocile  of  that  nation ;  but  it  is  a  glorious  fact  that  Jesus 
-did  "  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners,"  and  conveyed  his 
healing,  forgiving,  and  happifying  power  without  re- 
spect of  persons. 

5.  Again,  Jesus  died  for  all  men;  **  he  tasted  death  for 
«very  man,"  etc.  Then  all  should  be  privileged  with 
the  benefits  of  his  death,  and  they  are  deprived  of  their 
rights  to  whom  these  privileges  have  not  come.  Who  is 
responsible  for  this  deprivation  ? 

6.  The  gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
subsequently  indicates  God's  design  as  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  universal  heirship  of  man.  In 
the  light,  then,  of  prophecy ;  in  view  of  the  equal  rela- 
tionship of  Christ  to  all  men;  from  the  testimony  of  the 
universal  character  of  his  invitation,  the  impartial  char- 
acter of  his  personal  ministry,  the  unlimited  applica- 
tion of  his  death,  and  the  provision  made  in  the  gift  of 
tongues  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  who  can 


deny  that  every  man  is  an  heir  of  Christ,  or  that  all 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  he  has  provided,  or  that  the 
Church  to  whom  he  has  committed  his  estate  should 
make  an  universal  distribution  of  it  ?  Christ  and  the 
Gospel  no  more  belong  to  us  than  they  do  to  the  blackest 
and  veriest  savage  of  the  jungles  of  Africa,  and  God 
holds  us  under  bond  to  give  these  riches  to  that  savage. 
He  is  what  he  is  because  he  has  not  them ;  we  fire  what 
we  are  because  we  have  ;  reverse  our  possessions  in  this 
and  you  reverse  our  conditions. 

The  Payment. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  have  a  right  dispo- 
sition toward  a  debt,  and  specially  toward  one  that  God 
imposes ;  for  a  mere  outward  service  is  not  pleasing  to 
him.  "  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind  it  is  accepted  ac- 
cording to  that  a  man  hath."  "  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful giver."  Paul  showed  his  disposition  toward  his  debt 
in  two  ways : 

1.  He  acknowledged  it.  This  is  what  some  professing 
Christians  do  not  do.  They  regard  missionary  work  as 
mere  charity,  and  they  can  give  or  withhold;  and  the 
pulpit  too  often  presents  it  as  a  charity,  that  which  ap- 
peals to  the  sympathies.  But  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  a 
debt;  it  appeals  to  our  sense  of  jiistice  and  honor,  and 
no  man  can  be  just  or  honorable  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
who,  seeing  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  does  not  ac- 
knowledge  it  as  a  debt.  In  asking  for  contributions  to 
our  missionary  enterprises  we  are  asking  people  to  pay 
an  honest  debt,  to  be  just  and  loyal  to  God  and  man ; 
and  our  request  should  be  presented  with  more  authority 
and  assurance  than  that  possessed  by  the  tax-gatherer 
of  a  government  that  insures  life,  protects  property,  and 
fosters  virtue ;  for  God  is  the  great  governor,  and  it  is 
the  benign  influence  of  his  government  that  has  be- 
stowed upon  men  all  their  wealth,  and  given  them  the 
ability  to  extend  his  rule  to  earth's  remotest  bounds. 
We  are  not  asking  for  what  belongs  to  man,  but  for  what 
belongs  to  God,  and  the  most  simple  justice  ought  to 
prompt  to  a  hearty  response.  We  are  asking  for  God's 
gold  to  transmute  into  redeemed  souls. 

2.  Again,  Paul's  disposition  toward  this  debt  is  seen 
in  his  expressed  purpose  to  do  all  in  his  might  to  pay 
it:  "As  much  as  in  me  is,"  etc.  Paul  was  not  partial 
toward  the  Romans ;  his  disposition  toward  them  was  the 
same  as  that  toward  the  Greeks  and  all  other  barbarians. 
His  whole  life  was  one  desperate  effort  to  pay  this  debt 
in  full  to  all  men.  Have  we  such  a  holy  determination  ? 
Have  we  such  a  zeal  in  this  work  as  will  enable  us  to 
say  to  the  heathen  when  we  meet  him  at  the  judgment, 
"  I  did  what  I  could  to  save  you  ?"  The  facts  and  figures 
do  not  show  a  general  consecration  of  the  Church  to 
the  payment  of  this  debt.  If  the  Church  were  fully  de- 
voted in  purse  and  heart  and  brain  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task,  in  one  fourth  of  a  century  the  most 
solitary  places  of  the  earth  would  be  made  to  rejoice. 
O,  for  a  Pauline  missionary  enthusiasm  to  seize  the 
Church  !  Then  would  she  have  $50,000,000  upon  her 
altar  for  this  work  where  now  she  has  only  $1,500,000. 
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The  currency  with  which  this  debt  must  be  paid  is 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for 
this.  We  are  giving  heathenism  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual products  of  our  Christian  civilization ;  and  that 
is  well.  But  that  is  not  the  work  of  the  Church  as  such, 
and  these  things  are  no  substitute  for  the  Gospel, 
though  they  help  in  its  distribution.  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  educate  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture, only  as  they  are  needful  in  preparing  the  way  for 
and  helping  in  the  distribution  of  the  Gospel.  To  give 
the  Gospel  pure  and  simple  is  the  duty  of  the- Church ; 
and  this  is  the  supreme  and  primary  need  of  the  heathen. 
It  is  the  need  of  the  soul ;  without  it  the  soul  has  no 
food,  no  drink,  no  clothes,  no  rest,  no  hope,  no  light,  no 
life;  and  the  soul  is  the  man.  The  soul's  need  is  the 
source  of  all  need,  and  the  soul's  supply  will  culminate 
in  supplies  for  the  entire  man — "Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."  Give  the  heathen  the  Gospjl  and 
you  give  him  in  embryo  all  that  the  highest  forms  of 
civilization  signify,  save  their  vices.  Mr.  Gladstone 
says,  "  It  can  and  will  correct  all  that  needs  correcting  ; 
leading  statesmen,  scholars,  thinkers,  and  reformers  de- 
pend upon  it  as  the  chief  hope  of  humanity.  There  can 
be  no  substitute  for  the  Gospel.  There  must  be  no  fail- 
ure in  giving  this — the  supreme,  the  all  comprehensive 
thing." 

The  Method  of  Paving  this  Debt. 

The  method  announced  by  Paul,  as  by  Jesus,  was  that 
oi preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  writes  the  Gospel. 
It  is  presented  in  a  strong  light  in  almost  every  feature  ; 
yet  he  does  not  regard  his  duty  to  the  Romans  done 
until  he  hdiS  preached  \o  them  this  Gospel.  Jesus  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature. 

The  Ethiopian  eunuch  had  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
and  was  reading  that  portion  of  it  where  the  Gospel  is 
most  concentrated.  Indeed,  the  picture  before  his  eyes 
was  the  cross  with  its  bleeding  victim,  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof;  yet  the  Lord  sends  Philip  \o  preach  that 
same  Gospel  to  him  that  he  was  reading.  A  preached 
Gospel  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  heathen  to-day  as  it 
was  then.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  the  Bible,  but  that 
must  be  followed  by  the  living  preacher.  The  eunuch 
did  not  understand  what  he  read,  and  many  heathen 
have  made  long  journeys  to  find  a  missionary  to  explain 
to  them  the  Gospel  that  they  have  read.  Then  the  liv- 
ing preacher  is  necessary  to  give  a  living  demonstration 
of  the  word  of  God ;  for  in  the  track  of  the  missionary, 
and  ofttimes  ahead  of  him,  go  men  and  women  to  prac- 
tice the  vices  that  have  grown  up  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Christian  lands;  and  often  before  the  heathen  sees  the 
missionary  he  sees  the  rum-seller,  the  gambler,  the  sharp, 
unprincipled  tradesman,  and  all  those  lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort,  who  claim  to  represent  our  Christian 
civilization.  A  sad  experience  with  this  class  drives  the 
the  heathen  to  say, "  If  these  are  the  products  of  Chris- 
tianity we  want  none  of  it."     The  missionary  is  neces- 


sary to  counteract  this  effect  and  give  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  lives  of 
men. 

But  while  this  debt  is  to  be  paid  with  a  precuhed  Gos- 
pel, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  sole  responsibility 
devolves  upon  the  preacher.  God  means  to  equalize  the 
burdens  of  life.  He  says,  **  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens."  There  are  two  factors  in  this  work — the  preacher 
and  the  sender :  "  How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent  V  When  God  calls  a  man  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
he  calls  the  Church  not  only  to  hear  that  man,  but  to 
send  him  to  preach.  In  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  are  offering  themselves  for  missionary  work, 
God  is  calling  loudly  to  the  Church  for  the  means  with 
which  to  send  them,  and  we  must  either  go  or  send — 
preach  in  person  or  by  proxy.  When  the  drafts  were 
made  during  the  Civil  War  to  replenish  the  army,  the 
man  who  was  drafted  could  do  only  one  of  two  honor- 
able things — go  or  send  a  Substitute.  God  has  issued 
a  draft  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war  between  light  and 
darkness  out  on  the  far  frontier,  and  this  draft  has  fallen 
upon  the  whole  Church — not  a  member  has  escaped ; 
and  we  must  go,  send,  or  act  the  deserter's  part  and  suf- 
fer his  fate. 

The  need  of  more  soldiers  is  great.  Those  upon  the 
field  see  that  the  enemy  is  demoralized,  but  they  are 
too  few  to  fully  seize  the  golden  opportunity,  and  are 
crying  to  us  for  help.  Bishop  Taylor  wants  scores  of 
recruits  in  Africa.  Bishop  Thoburn  thinks  that  the 
time  has  come  in  India  for  a  nation  to  be  born  in  a  day. 
More  helpers  are  needed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
equipped  with  an  education,  with  a  consecration  to 
God,  and  with  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  say- 
ing, "  here  am  I ;  send  me."  O,  for  a  consecration  of  the 
the  sending  power  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  in  great  measure  ! 

The  measure  of  our  individual  obligation  in  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt  is  shown  by  the  text — "  as  much  as  in 
me  is."  Paul  meant  to  say  that  he  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  classes  here  named,  and  we  must  measure  our  obli- 
gation by  the  same  standard.  The  missionary  must  take 
as  his  motto — 

"  'Tis  all  my  business  here  below 
To  cry.  Behold  the  Lamb ;" 

and  they  have  a  grand  record  in  their  devotion  to  the 
work  to  which  the  Church  has  sent  them.  Now,  we 
who  stay  at  home,  and  thus  take  upon  ourselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sending,  must  send  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  in  sending  power,  which  consists  chiefly  in  our 
money.  It  may  be  impossible  for  one  to  determine  for 
another  how  much  should  be  given ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  and  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  Church  as 
a  whole  is  not  doing  her  duty. 

The  average  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  worth  about  $800,  and  that  wealth  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $46  per  year.  The  average  contri- 
bution for  distinctively  missionary  work,  excluding  local 
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city  missions,  for  the  year  ending  October  30,  1889,  was 
70  cents  per  member.  At  least  one  seventh  of  this  was 
given  by  non-members,  leaving  an  average  of  60  cents ; 
adding  to  our  treasures  on  earth  $40  per  annum,  and 
60  cents  to  our  treasures  in  heaven  through  the  payment 
of  an  honest  debt. 

Again,  see  how  this  compares  with  the  expenditures 
of  the  servants  of  the  devil,  to  sustain  and  extend  his 
kingdom.  The  whisky  bill  of  this  country  is  at  least 
$1,000,000,000  per  year.  If  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
population  drink,  the  bill  averages  $66.  Wicked  men 
paying  ^d  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  strong  drink,  and 
good  men  expending  60  cents  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for 
**  souls  away  from  home  !" 

I  submit  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
Church,  that  five  cents  per  month  does  not  represent 
our  average  ability  to  pay  our  debt  to  the  heathen.  The 
very  moderate  slave  of  tobacco  will  expend  five  cents 
per  day  for  what  he  claims  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
luxury.  I  ask.  Is  it  right  and  just  before  God  and  man 
to  expend  $1  50  per  month  for  a  hurtful  luxury,  and 
only  five  cents  to  pay  an  honest  debt  that  is  due  and 
pressing  ?  Business  sense  demands  that  we  dispense 
with  luxuries  when  debts  are  pressing  and  ability  is 
limited ;  how  much  more  does  it  demand  that  we  abstain 
from  expensive  poisons  in  order  to  meet  our  obligations 
and  maintain  our  integrity. 

Finally,  let  us  notice  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  pay- 
ment of  this  debt.  A  church  no  more  than  an  individual 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  a  debt.  A  persistent 
refusal  or  an  unnecessary  tardiness  in  payment  will 
sacrifice  public  confidence  and  favor.  The  condition 
upon  which  the  Lord  promised  to  be  with  his  disciples 
was  that  they  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  this  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  Church 
is  to  maintain  his  presence  and  power.  It  is  only  when 
she  has  been  active  in  missionary  work  that  she  has  been 
prosperous.  Her  interests  at  home  demand  a  consecra- 
tion to  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  Then  the  condition  of  the  heathen  makes 
•  the  demand  for  the  payment  of  this  debt  supremely 
urgent.  The  heathen  world  is  suffering  indescribable 
poverty  that  the  Gospel  would  relieve. 

Bishop  Foster  says :  "  The  conspicuous  feature  of 
heathenism  is  poverty.  You  never  saw  poverty.  It  is 
a  word  of  meaning  you  do  not  know.  What  you  call 
poverty  is  wealth,  luxury;  think  of  it  not  as  occasional, 
but  as  universal,  continent-wide.  Put  into  it  hunger, 
nakedness,  bestiality ;  take  out  of  it  all  expectation  of 
something  better  to-morrow.  Their  poverty  is  so  deep 
that  they  are  not  able  to  supply  their  merely  brute  wants. 
Many  of  them  do  not  average  for  the  subsistence  of 
themselves  and  their  families  three  cents  per  day  or  its 
equivalent."  I  have  heard  Bishop  Thoburn  say  that 
in  their  tours  he  and  his  helper  were  under  obligation 
to  take  their  supplies  with  them  because  the  people  were 
too  poor  to  feed  them.  A  missionary  tells  us  that  the 
widows  of  India  have  to  support  themselves  by  the  most 
menial  and   laborious  toil;  and   that  they  only  receive 


from  six  to  nine  cents  per  week.  The  antidote  for  this 
poverty  is  the  Gospel.  It  opens  up  a  thousand  new 
lines  of  remunerative  employment,  and  guarantees  to 
the  laborer  his  hire.  What  it  has  done  for  our  land  in 
this,  it  will  do  for  others. 

Bishop  Foster  says :  "  These  lands  under  the  doom  of 
such  wretchedness  might  equal,  and  many  of  them  sur- 
pass, the  land  in  which  we  dwell,  had  they  what  we  could 
give  them."  But  it  is  the  spiritual  need  of  our  creditors 
that  makes  the  demand  the  most  urgent. 

The  heathen  are  without  hope.  A  missionary  says : 
**  I  have  been  in  China  for  twenty  years,  and  have  never 
found  a  single  man  who  has  any  hope  beyond  the  grave. 
I  have  never  seen  any  expression  of  hope  written  upon 
the  tombs  of  the  dead."  Think  of  this  you  who  see  in 
the  rainbow,  of  your  tears  the  promise  of  departing 
clouds ;  you  who  see  in  the  faces  of  your  dying  loved 
ones  the  -dawn  of  a  more  glorious  day;  you  who  expect 
to  have  in  your  last  hour  the  presence  of  One  who  *'  can 
make  a  dying  bed  feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are." 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  with  bleeding 
hearts  and  famishing  spirits  are  wandering  on  the  desert 
road  of  life  that  ends  in  hopeless  death. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  there  is  no  hope  for  man 
in  the  non-Christian  world ;  it  has  nothing  to  give,  not  a 
rag,  not  a  crumb. 

Do  you  say  the  heathen  are  not  asking  for  the  Gos- 
pel ?  A  beggar  sat  by  the  side  of  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare in  silence.  A  Christian  man  stopped  and  said  to 
him, "  My  friend,  you  look  to  be  in  need;  why  don't  you 
beg  ?"  His  reply  was,  **  Sir,  do  you  see  these  ragged 
clothes,  these  bony  hands,  these  shrunken  cheeks,  these 
sightless  eyes  }  These,  sir,  are  begging  with  a  thousand 
tongues  !"  This  beggar  is  the  heathen  world ;  stop  a 
moment,  look  at  him ;  see  his  poverty  written  in  most 
vivid  colors  on  all  his  surroundings;  see  his  oppressed, 
down-trodden  condition ;  see  his  extreme  spiritual  des- 
titution, his  helplessness,  and  his  hopelessness.  These  are 
begging  with  a  thousand  tongues,  not  for  charity,  but 
for  the  payment  of  a  just  debt  that  has  been  overdue 
for  centuries. 

Awake,  O  thou  Church  of  the  living  God,  to  the  great 
necessity  and  the  great  responsibility,  for  ye  are  debtor 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise,  and  it  can  only  be  paid  in  Gos- 
pel coin. 

The   Missionary   Outlook. 

BY  REV.  JUDSON  SMITH,  D.D. 

[^  Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Board  at  Minneapolis,  October  9,  1 890.] 

Two  conditions  at  least  are  essential  to  successful 
warfare.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  courage, 
strength,  address,  and  persistence,  the  qualities  of  the 
true  and  veteran  soldier.  There  must  also  be  foresight, 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  movement,  skillful 
combination  and  quick  generalization,  the  qualities  of 
the  captain  and  great  commander.     Neither  avails  much 
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without  the  other ;  but  together  they  are  resistless  and 
carry  the  day. 

The  foreign  missionary  enterprise  of  our  times  is  a 
campaign  of  most  varied  and  complex  character,  on  a 
colossal  scale,  that  embraces  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  sweeps  the  centuries  in  its  sublime  developments. 
It  is  wholly  in  place,  therefore,  to  study  it  under  the  an- 
alogy of  warfare,  and  to  call  attention,  as  the  occasion 
may  serve,  to  limited  portions  of  the  field,  to  particular 
agencies  and  methods,  and  again  to  cast  the  eye  in  a 
wider  view  over  the  salient  features,  the  more  command- 
ing aspects  and  main  incidents  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole.  For  the  full  enlistment  of  feeling  and  purpose 
both  lines  of  study  are  needful.  The  examination  of 
particular  fields,  methods,  and  agencies  yields  a  vivid 
sense  of  reality,  and  kindles  personal  interest ;  while  the 
broader  vieW  deepens  faith  and  braces  the  will  and  lifts 
up  the  soul  to  the  vision  and  support  of  God's  mighty 
thoughts  which  run  through  all  the  nations  and  move  on 
to  their  completion, 

•'  While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait." 

At  this  time  we  take  the  wider  view,  and  seek  an  out- 
look over  the  whole  field  at  home  and  abroad.  Much 
that  is  familiar  will  be  found,  some  well-worn  paths  will 
be  trod  afresh;  but  doubtless  something  beyond  the 
common  view  will  also  come  to  sight,  some  rare  inspir- 
ing glimpse  of  that  unseen,  pervasive  Spirit  which  moves 
through  all,  encompasses  all,  inspires  and  glorifies  all. 
It  will  surely  not  be  in  vain  if  we  come  back  from  our 
Pisgah  with  deepened  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
work,  and  with  profounder  joy  that  unto  us  is  given  a 
real  share  in  this  master-movement  of  the  ages,  the  ad- 
vancing and  triumphant  kingdom  of  our  God. 

I.  We  note  first  some  of  the  signs  which  appear  in  the 
foreign  field. 

I.  Christianity  is  coming  to  be  the  dominant  religion 
of  the  world.  This  is  its  character  and  destination,  as 
the  Scriptures  every-where  distinctly  teach.  No  narrower 
view  will  satisfy  our  Master's  precept  or  fill  out  his 
•promise.  The  history  of  the  Church  reveals  a  perpetual 
movement  toward  this  end,  the  implicit  recognition 
among  the  Christian  generations  that  their  faith  and 
salvation  are  to  overspread  the  earth  and  possess  all 
nations.  The  practical  accomplishment  of  this  aim  is 
the  explicit  purpose  and  animating  motive  of  modern 
missions. 

But  the  peculiarity  we  now  consider  is  the  fact  that 
already,  in  a  degree  unknown  before,  Christianity  is  at- 
taining its  object  and  asserting  its  rightful  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  men.  Statistics  disclose  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
herents of  Christianity  already  outnumber  those  of  any 
other  religious  faith  on  the  globe.  The  nominally  Chris- 
tian peoples  of  the  world  are  reckoned  at  450,000,000, 
while  the  Buddhists,  who  come  nearest  in  point  of  num- 
bers, are  only  390,000,000.  This  alone  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant fact. 

But  the  supremacy  of  the  Gospel  of  which  we  speak 
includes  much  more  than  mere  numerical  superiority. 


The  leading  powers  of  the  world  to-day  are  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States ;  all  of  them  Christian 
states,  their  life  permeated  with  Christian  thought  and 
sentiment,  their  history  and  institutions  and  policy  con- 
trolled by  Christian  ideas.  Wherever  their  influence  is 
felt,  wherever  their  colonies  or  commerce  or  national 
life  are  found,  there  Christianity  stands  forth  the  ac- 
knowledged— I  had  almost  said  the  embodied — religious 
faith.  England's  empire,  girdling  the  world,  is  the  won- 
der of  the  present  age,  and  almost  every  year  witnesses 
its  enrichment  and  expansion.  Bythe  recent  treaties 
with  other  powers  some  of  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous parts  of  Africa,  themselves  the  natural  seats  of 
empire,  have  been  added  to  the  already  world-wide  do- 
minions of  the  English  crown.  Germany  is  swiftly  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  steps,  and  within  a  decade  has 
planted  itself  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa, 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  is  ever  planning 
still  further  enlargement.  The  United  States  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leading  power  on  the  western  continent, 
and  is  at  this  very  time  entering  into  closer  and  more 
influential  relations  with  all  the  other  American  nations. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  the  shaping 
of  the  future  on  all  the  continents  and  islands  of  the 
earth,  in  God's  providence,  is  mainly  committed  to  these 
peoples.  The  significance  of  this  fact,  and  its  bearings 
on  the  dominance  of  the  Christian  faith  throughout  the 
world,  are  too  plain  to  be  ignored.  Let  a  single  fact, 
the  growing  prevalence  of  the  English  tongue,  illustrate 
what  is  here  suggested.  For  the  6,000,000  who  spoke 
English  in  Milton's  day  there  are  now  at  least  100,000,- 
000  to  whom  it  is  either  the  mother-tongue  or  the  com- 
mon language  of  daily  intercourse.  No  other  tongue  is 
known  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe,  or  is  extending  its 
area  like  this. 

Among  the  influences  that  are  working  the  regener- 
ation of  British  India  none  is  so  deep  or  reaches  so 
powerful  a  hand  into  the  future  as  Christian  truth  and 
life.  It  is  politicians  and  statesmen,  native  as  well  as 
foreign,  who  see  and  confess  the  fact.  Christianity,  and 
not  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism,  is  the  rising  faith  of  the 
mighty  empire.  In  Japan,  under  circumstances  all  its 
own,  the  same  transformation  is  taking  place  with  almost 
unexampled  rapidity.  Christ,  and  not  Confucius  or 
Buddha,  sways  the  scepter  of  religious  empire  there. 
Southern  Africa,  under  English  colonial  influence  and 
missionary  laborers  from  many  lands,  is  as  thoroughly 
Christian  to-day  as  England  was  in  the  days  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  And,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  Islam,  it  scarcely  admits  of  question  that  the 
substantial  gains  of  Christianity  within  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  the  spheres  of  English  and  German  influence 
fully  equal  those  of  Mohammedanism  in  those  and  other 
parts.  Australia  is  under  no  other  religious  influence 
that  for  a  moment  compares  with  that  which  Christianity 
exerts.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  Gospel  has  yet 
taken  any  such  possession  of  Chinese  thought  and  life 
as  to  threaten  the  early  displacement  of  Confucianism 
or  Buddhism  ;  but  it  is  speaking  quite  within  bounds  to 
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ssLy  that  Christianity  is  the  only  faith  that  is  growing 
and  aggressive  within  the  empire,  and  that  the  process  is 
already  begun  which  in  due  time  will  lead  to  its  uni- 
versal supremacy.  The  native  converts  have  almost 
trebled  within  thirteen  years.  The  Scriptures  are  widely 
circulated,  and  are  speaking  to  the  nation  in  their  own 
tongue,  wherein  they  were  born,  the  wonderful  works  of 
God. 

It  is  inspiring  to  note  the  noble  part  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  taking  in  opening  and  developing  the 
mighty  continent  df  Africa.  And  it  is  as  significant  as 
it  is  inspiring.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  previ- 
ous history  of  the  world.  The  great  powers  of  the  world, 
which  are  great  because  they  are  Christian,  arrange  by 
treaty  and  conference  and  diplomacy  the  distribution  of 
influence  throughout  that  vast  and  populous  domain. 
Such  questions  in  past  ages  were  submitted  to  the  dread 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  That  peaceful  conference 
now  suffices  is  due  to  that  subtle,  choice  fruit  of  the 
ages  which  we  call  civilization,  whose  only  seat  is  in  the 
Christian  nations,  and  whose  main  source  and  strength 
are  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  fact  is  of  far 
wider  significance  than  is  measured  by  its  bearings  on 
Africa  alone;  it  denotes  a  new  era  in  the  development 
of  mankind,  the  dawn  of  a  nobler  style  of  human  life 
than  has  thus  far  appeared.  Christianity  is  mounting  to 
an  unrivaled  supremacy  in  the  world's  affairs,  and  the 
fact  we  here  contemplate  sets  this  forth  as  in  a  mirror, 
and  compels  the  acknowledgment  of  every  mind.  The 
prophecy  of  Milton  in  his  poem  of  the  Nativity  is  grow- 
ing into  solid  fact  before  our  very  eyes:  the  gods  of  the 
nations  and  the  false  faiths  of  the  earth  shroud  their 
faces  and  flee  away  at  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  world's  Redeemer  and  everlasting  King. 

2.  A  second  fact  of  wide  reach  and  special  signifi- 
cance is  the  growing  ease  of  communication  between  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Time  was  when  the  remoter  counties 
in  England  were  as  far  apart  in  point  of  time  as  Europe 
and  America  are  to-day ;  when  a  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic was  as  formidable  an  undertaking  as  it  is  now  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  But  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-ships  and  railways,  and  the  constant  im- 
provements in  machinery;  with  the  net-work  of  telegraph 
lines  covering  the  great  continents,  and  sunk  beneath 
the  seas,  and  binding  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the  cir- 
cuits of  swift  intelligence,  space  and  time  are  almost 
annihilated,  the  continents  are  near  neighbors,  and  even 
the  islands  of  the  sea  have  lost  their  isolation  and  form 
a  part  of  the  closely  linked  system  of  the  world.  The 
message  of  Queen  Victoria  upon  the  opening  of  a  new 
Parliament  appears  in  the  daily  press  of  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia  while  its  echoes  still  linger  in  the 
chamber  of  the  peers.  Every  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table  we  read  of  the  movements  of  yesterday  in  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world  ;  of  events  at  Zanzibar,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Sydney.  Letters  reach  Boston  from 
Turkey  in  eleven  days,  from  India  and  Japan  in 
twenty-five  days,  from  China  and  South  Africa  in  forty 
days.    The  ends  of  the  earth  are  thus  brought  together  ; 


the  effect  of  near  neighborhood  is  thus  increasingly  re- 
alized, in  better  acquaintance,  truer  appreciation,  kind- 
lier sentiments,  and  a  deepening  sense  of  mutual  duty 
among  the  nations.  The  world  is  one,  its  inhabitants 
are  one  race,  its  nations  kindred,  its  hopes  and  fortunes 
one.  Travel  and  commerce  feel  the  impulse.vof  this 
widening  circle  of  human  life  ;  the  civilization  of  the 
foremost  nations  tends  to  spread  itself  far  and  near; 
common  interests  grow  up  to  bind  nations  and  peoples 
inio  a  living  unity.  The  vision  of  England's  great  laure- 
ate is  fulfilling  itself  in  the  events  of  the  times : 

•*  Till  the  war-drum  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are 

furled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapped  in  universal  law." 

All  this  tells  with  direct  and  powerful  effect  upon  the 
work  of  missions;  the  most  precious  treasure  in  the 
world's  exchange  is  the  word  of  God;  the  costliest  gift 
is  the  life  of  Christian  faith;  the  swiftest  messenger  is  he 
**  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation."  There  never  was  a  day  when  a  life  of  Chris- 
tian devotion  could  make  itself  felt  so  far  and  so  power- 
fully-upon  its  own  contemporaries.  Think  of  the  seven 
long  months  required  by  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
Board  to  reach  India,  and  the  five  months'  voyage  of  the 
pioneers  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  slow  com- 
munication between  them  in  those  far-off  regions  and 
the  missionary  rooms  at  home;  and  consider  what  it 
means  that  in  our  day  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  may  flow  almost  without  obstruction  or  delay 
through  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  globe.  What  a 
challenge  to  our  zeal !  What  a  mighty  stimulus  to  our 
endeavor  !  The  prophetic  cry  leaps  to  our  lips  :  "  Arise, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee!  " 

3.  Closely  connected  with  this  striking  fact  is  another^ 
often  mentioned,  but  which  cannot  be  too  often  com- 
mented on,  namely,  that,  with  only  here  and  there  an 
exception,  the  one  thousand  million  unevangelized  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  accessible  to  the  Gospel  and  its 
messengers.  Corresponding  to  the  quickening  of  com- 
munication by  steam  and  electricity  has  come  the  break- 
ing down,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  internal  barriers,  of 
ihe  hostility  of  princes  and  governments,  of  the  preju- 
dice of  peoples,  the  strength  of  foreign  customs  and 
alien  faiths.  Turkey,  Persia,  British  India,  China,  Japan, 
the  continent  of  Africa  on  all  its  coasts  and  in  its  deep 
interior,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  nations  of  unevangel- 
ized America,  all  are  accessible;  the  Gospel  may  be 
preached  and  the  Church  organized  and  a  Christian 
civilization  inaugurated  without  question  and  without 
delay.  Even  those  regions  which  hitherto  have  seemed 
inaccessible,  like  the  Soudan  and  Thibet,  are  steadily 
losing  their  isolation  and  drifting  out  into  the  open  sea 
of  human  knowledge  and  unrestricted  intercourse. 
Never  before  since  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  from 
the  plains  of  Shinar  have  all  the  diverse  elements  of  the 
human  race  come  so  near  to  each  other  or  been  acces- 
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sible  as  they  now  are  to  the  truth  and  grace  of  the  liv- 
ing God.  The  fact  here  stated  is  most  impressive  in 
itself.  Taken  in  connection  with  other  facts  of  the  times, 
it  seems  almost  to  become  articulate  in  the  testimony  it 
gives  to  the  presence  and  gracious  purposes  of  God. 
Such  opportunities  as  are  thus  presented  to  the  Christian 
world  of  to-day  have  never  been  known  before,  and  they 
make  an  appeal  for  effort  and  devotion  which  is  simply 
overwhelming  and  resistless. 

4.  We  next  consider  the  success  of  modern  missions. 
An  enterprise  like  this,  that  aims  at  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  world  to  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion in  one  generation  or  in  one  country.  The 
changes  it  proposes  are  too  radical  and  sweeping ;  the 
opposition  it  encounters  is  too  deep  and  inveterate  ;  the 
field  in  which  it  operates  is  too  vast  to  admit  of  any  thing 
but  a  gradually  increasing  change  and  growth.  But 
measured  by  any  proper  standards  the  success  of  mod- 
ern missions  is  simply  amazing  and  wholly  without  a 
parallel  in  Christian  history  save  in  the  apostolic  age. 

For  a  single  indirect  proof  look  at  the  changed  tone 
of  secular  remark  and  comment  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  Then  missions  were  almost  totally  ignored  by 
the  secular  press;  and  if  mentioned  at  all  it  was  to  point 
a  sarcasm  or  emphasize  a  sneer.  To-day  it  is  no  longer 
good  form  for  the  secular  press  either  to  overlook  or  to 
discredit  the  missionaries  or  their  work.  The  fashion 
rather  is  to  applaud  their  worth  and  the  value  of  their 
work,  and  to  draw  from  these  sources  the  means  of  in- 
structing the  general  public  in  important  facts  and  of 
enlarging  the  circle  of  human  knowledge.  Now,  such  a 
change  denotes,  not  the  regeneration  of  editors  and  re- 
porters, but  the  unanswerable  success  and  dignity  of  the 
missionary  work.  Nothing  but  overpowering  proofs  of 
the  success  of  this  work  could  avail  thus  to  change  con- 
tempt to  respect,  and  silence  or  sneers  into  open  praise. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  testimony  repeatedly  borne  by 
men  in  civil  life  in  India  and  China  and  Turkey  to  the 
wholesome  influences  accompanying  the  missionary 
work,  the  invaluable  support  thus  given  to  law  and  order 
and  thrift,  to  domestic  and  to  public  virtue.  Additional 
weight  is  given  to  this  testimony  when  we  recall  that,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  it  comes  from  men  not  predisposed 
to  judge  favorably  of  aggressive  Christian  work,  not 
moving  in  circles  accustomed  to  speak  of  missionaries 
with  love  or  praise.  Nothing  but  the  plain  undeniable 
facts  in  the  case  could  work  such  conviction  or  call  out 
such  commendation. 

But  we  may  well  point  to  some  of  the  facts  which  reveal 
the  majestic  power  and  precious  fruits  of  the  Gospel  on 
heathen  soil.  At  the  World's  Missionary  Conference  in 
London,  of  1888,  there  stood  up  on  one  occasion  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
in  simple  words  told  his  marvelous  story.  Fifty  years 
before  he  went  to  those  islands  to  find  the  whole  pop- 
ulation sunk  in  gross  idolatry  and  barbarism,  given  over 
to  cannibalism,  the  dread  of  all  mariners,  the  despair  of 
the  human  race.  He  came  to  London  to  speak  of  those 
same  islands  as  Christianized,  the  people  all  recovered 


from  their  former  vices  and  degradation,  and  now  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  thrifty,  industrious,  sober,  attend- 
ing divine  worship  every  Lord's  day  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  their  whole  number  than  is  true  in  the  most 
favored  localities  in  New  England,  giving  of  their  sub- 
stance to  religious  objects  beyond  all  precedents  in 
Christian  lands.  What  a  transformation  !  And  it  is 
due  solely  to  Christian  missions.  It  is  an  absolute  refuta- 
tion of  all  that  has  ever  been  said  about  the  failure  of 
missions.  If  there  were  nothing  to  show  for  the  hun- 
dred years  of  missions  but  this^  it  would  be  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  their  success. 

But  there  is  much  to  show  besides  this.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  every-where  recognized  now  as  a  Christian  na- 
tion, seventy  years  since  were  sunk  to  almost  as  low  a 
pitch  of  degradation  as  the  Fiji  Islands.  And  it  is  not 
commerce  nor  diplomacy  nor  education  that  has 
wrought  the  change.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  labors  of  the  Christian  missionary.  The  Society 
Islands  tell  the  same  tale.  The  Samoan  Islands  repeat 
the  history  and  renew  the  wonder.  Madagascar  shines 
in  the  same  light,  revealing  the  power  and  reality  of 
the  Christian  transformation.  Japan  is  in  the  same 
moral  furnace  and  discloses  the  same  celestial  power  at 
work.  And  all  through  India  and  China,  in  Burma  and 
Siam,  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
this  re-creation  of  man,  of  domestic  life,  of  the  nation, 
and  of  human  society,  in  the  image  of  God,  moves  for- 
ward from  its  hopeful  beginnings  to  its  glorious  and  con- 
summate end.  In  all  these  regions  the  Christian  Church 
is  rising,  the  Bible  is  speaking  its  heavenly  messages  in 
the  native  tongues;  mission-schools  are  training  men 
and  women  for  Christian  life  and  work  in  homes  and 
churches,  and  the  silent  leaven  of  the  godly  life  of 
missionary  and  native  believer  is  permeating  society  and 
preparing  the  elements  of  noble  manners,  purer  laws, 
and  a  Christian  civilization.  Three  million  adherents 
distributed  through  all  the  great  nations  and  at  strategic 
points  ;  the  Bible  translated  into  300  different  languages 
or  dialects  ;  100,000  picked  youths  in  the  higher  mission- 
schools  ;  400,000  under  Christian  education — these  are 
a  few  of  the  facts  which  suggest  the  steady  and  grand 
advance  this  work  is  recording. 

But  even  more  impressive  than  all  such  statistics  is 
the  rate  of  growth  from  year  to  year.  In  some  coun- 
tries converts  and  pupils  are  doubling  every  other  year;  in 
slow-moving  China  they  are  doubling  every  five  years. 
The  movement  is  already  of  grand  proportions,  but  it 
is  only  at  its  beginning.  It  gathers  strength  and  breadth 
and  momentum  every  year.  The  blessing  of  God  is 
upon  the  workmen  and  upon  their  work;  no  weapon  that 
is  formed  against  them  can  permanently  prosper. 

What  considerations  could  awaken  a  livelier  hope  or 
more  robust  enthusiasm  than  the  simple  record  of  this 
modern  missionary  work  }  Beginning  in  weakness,  with- 
out observation,  contending  against  tremendous  obstacles 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  no  lure  to  ambition  or  pride, 
with  no  support  from  numbers  or  public  opinion,  steadily 
winning  its  way  till  its  stations   have  been  planted  on 
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well-nigh  every  continent  and  island  of  the  earth,  till  its 
achievements  have  rung  recognition  and  applause  from 
reluctant  lips  and  pens  the  wide  world  over,  there  is  no 
more  fascinating  story  of  real  life  during  all  the  centuries 
since  the  Gospel  first  began  to  speak  to  men.  It  is  the 
open  record  of  God's  presence  in  the  earth,  and  of  his 
unfailing  purpose  to  give  to  his  adorable  Son  "  the  hea- 
then for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
4earth  for  his  possession." 

II.  Thus  far  we  have  looked  abroad  for  the  signs  of 
the  times.  But  it  is  equally  in  place  to  survey  the  facts 
here  at  home.  There  the  work  is  attempted,  there  the 
strenuous  patient  toil  is  rendered,  there  the  advance  is 
made  and  the  victories  are  won.  Here  the  work  is  planned, 
here  it  is  supported  by  prayer  and  gifts  and  loyal  hearts, 
here  it  is  re-enforced  and  its  aggressive  power  enlarged. 
Important  as  are  the  facts  we  have  been  considering, 
they  do  not  stand  alone,  but  are  joined  in  a  vital  unity 
with  other  facts  immediately  ab<|pt  us  here  in  Christian 
lands. 

1.  We  first  consider  the  question  of  means.  The  in- 
come of  the  several  foreign  missionary  societies  of  the 
times  increases  steadily  from  year  to  year.  Beginning 
with  less  than  $i,ooo  for  its  first  yearly  receipts  the 
American  Board  now  reports  above  $600,000.  The 
total  sum  expended  yearly  upon  the  foreign  field  by 
Protestant  Christendom  amounts  to  about  $11,000,000. 
This  growth,  however  cheering,  does  by  no  means  meas- 
ure the  financial  ability  of  the  churches.  The  wealth 
that  is  so  rapidly  accumulating  in  our  land  comes  in  fair 
proportion  to  the  members  of  Christian  churches ;  and 
were  the  necessity  seen  and  felt  the  sums  at  command 
for  this  foreign  work  could  be  doubled  or  even  quad- 
rupled at  once.  Doubtless  this  vast  increase  of  wealth 
is  a  providential  preparation  for  the  sublime  opportunity 
that  greets  us  in  every  unevangelized  portion  of  the 
globe.  Many  another  noble  end  this  wealth  in  Christian 
hands  will  serve,  and  its  priceless  fruits  shall  enhance 
the  glory  of  our  Christian  civilization  in  many  forms ; 
but  its  noblest  use  must  be  to  spread  Christ's  Gospel  to 
new  regions  and  to  build  his  kingdom  in  a  thousand 
spots  amid  the  ruins  of  Satan's  power.  Happily,  we 
may  already  see  these  results  in  some  degree ;  great  fort- 
unes bestowed  to  forward  these  grander  movements  of 
the  age ;  the  great  gifts  of  an  Otis,  a  Swett,  and  a  Hand 
are  sure  to  be  repeated  ;  while  the  privilege  of  bearing 
a  personal  share  in  the  world's  evangelization,  even  by 
the  bestowment  of  the  smallest  sums,  will  be  more  widely 
appreciated  and  more  heartily  chosen.  To  have  the 
power  to  make  these  gifts,  and  thus  lift  a  struggling  en- 
terprise to  its  feet,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  thousands 
and  millions  now  unreached — what  an  honor  is  it !  what 
a  privilege  to  use  it  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  men ! 

2.  We  next  consider  the  supply  of  laborers  for  the 
foreign  field.  This  is  a  fundamental  inquiry,  since  above 
all  other  human  agencies  concerned  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  the  living  preacher  and  teacher  is  the  most  indis- 
pensable and  precious.  It  is  true  that  the  number  required 


can  never  be  absolutely  great.  The  very  aim  and  method 
of  missions  forbid  this.  The  foreign  laborer  seeks  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  render  himself  needless  to 
the  work  by  raising  up  a  competent  native  force  into 
whose  hands  the  work,  in  all  its  departments,  may  pass. 
The  missionary,  in  this  sense,  fulfills  to  the  native  pas- 
tor -the  office  of  John  the  Baptist  to  our  Lord :  "  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  Thus,  of  necessity, 
the  demand  for  missionaries  is  a  limited  demand.  But 
we  hasten  to  say  that  the  limit  in  every  field  is  still  far, 
far  beyond  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  reached.  Scarcely 
six  thousand  laborers  all  told,  men  and  women,  repre- 
sent all  the  societies  of  Protestant  Christendom  on  the 
foreign  field  to-day.  Not  a  call  that  comes  to  the 
Foreign  Boards  for  re-enforcements  exceeds  the  need 
that  is  obvious  and  urgent.  The  force  now  employed 
might  be  doubled  twice  over  without  meeting  the  real 
need.  The  great  Shanghai  Conference,  of  May  last, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  all  the  evangelical  missions  now 
in  China,  and  in  view  of  the  measureless  opportunities 
of  that  field,  deliberately  appeals  to  the  Christian  na- 
tions to  send  1,000  new  men  to  that  empire  within  the 
next  five  years.  No  man  who  knows  the  facts  will  ac- 
cuse them  of  exaggeration.  Africa's  need  is  to  the  full 
as  great  as  that  of  China,  and  would  be  instantly  voiced 
by  the  missionaries  there  if  they  could  speak  together. 

In  view  of  such  calls,  and  we  have  only  begun  the 
list,  how  striking  is  the  fact,  which  every  one  must  con- 
cede, that  the  Christian  nations  are  able  to  send  out  a 
devoted  and  well-trained  man  in  answer  to  every  call, 
and  still  have  thousands  more  to  spare.  Our  colleges 
and  higher  seminaries  for  men  and  women,  our  theolog- 
ical schools,  are  multiplying  year  by  year  and  are  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  choicest  youth  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  By  the  thousands  they  leave  these  schools 
every  year  to  enter  the  paths  of  duty  and  service  which 
God  appoints.  Never  did  such  opportunities  greet  the 
educated  and  foremost  youth  of  the  world.  Not  when 
Plato  taught  in  the  Academy  and  made  Greece  strong 
with  wise  men  and  brave  ;  not  when  Julius  Caesar  an- 
nexed Gaul  to  Rome  and  Europe  to  civilization,  and 
opened  a  splendid  career  to  fame  and  power  for  thou- 
sands of  Rome's  noblest  sons  ;  not  even  when  Paul 
crossed  the  ^gean  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision 
to  add  a  continent  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  led 
young  Timothy  and  Silas  to  those  great  exploits  at  Thes- 
salonica  and  Berea,  at  Corinth  and  at  Athens.  A  grander 
service,  on  a  wider  arena,  reaching  on  to  vaster  and  more 
remote  results,  to-day  awaits  our  noble  youth  in  Turkey 
and  India,  in  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  Orient,  in  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa. 

And  the  appeal  is  felt,  the  inspiration  of  a  splendid 
service  is  caught,  and  the  response  of  heroic  devotion  is 
not  slow  to  follow.  We  are  told  that  already  more  than 
five  thousand  youth  have  given  their  sacred  pledge  to 
enter  this  field  of  glorious  service  as  Providence  shall 
open  the  way ;  and  the  hearts  of  other  thousands  are 
rising  within  them  at  the  call  of  God.  Few  things  are 
found  more    inspiring   in    Christian  annals   than    this 
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serious,  deliberate  espousal  of  the  foreign  missionary 
work  by  the  young  men  and  women  of  highest  culture 
and  promise  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It 
gives  us  all  the  enthusiasm  and  glow  of  the  mediaeval 
crusades,  with  no  touch  of  their  fanaticism,  and  with  an 
aim  lifted  infinitely  above  that  in  scope  and  moral  sig- 
nificance. Doubtless  not  all  who  are  pledged  will  go. 
Doubtless,  also,  not  all  who  will  go  are  pledged.  But, 
notwithstanding  all,  this  movement  is  of  God,  and 
touches  the  deeper  springs  of  character,  and  has  its 
obvious  significance  as  a  providential  preparation  for  the 
day  of  greater  things  which  is  dawning  on  every  mission 
field  around  the  globe. 

3.  The  Christian  Church  is  committed  to  this  work 
as  it  has  never  been  before.  At  the  London  Confer- 
ence of  1888  141  societies  were  reported,  representing 
nearly  every  Protestant  communion  in  the  world.  No 
body  of  Christians  deems  itself  fully  abreast  of  its  duty 
and  opportunity  that  has  not  its  representatives  in  the 
foreign  field.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  the  fact  that  even 
those  bodies  which  are  less  evangelical,  the  Universal- 
ists  and  the  Unitarians,  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the 
privileges  of  this  work  and  to  send  their  men  abroad. 
More  and  more  is  it  seen  and  felt  that  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  is  the  supreme  aim  and  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  a  personal  share 
in  this  service  does  not  belong  simply  to  the  few  men 
and  women  who  are  in  the  field  but  is  a  vital  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  all  Christian  life  and  service.  The 
progress  in  this  respect,  since  the  work  began,  is  most 
striking ;  probably  in  no  single  feature  has  the  century 
witnessed  a  more  impressive  transformation  in  the  temper 
and  aims  of  the  Church.  Certainly  no  single  condition 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  and  power 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  age.  More  fundamental 
than  all  questions  of  money  and  of  men  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Church. 

If  the  tone  of  Christian  life  answers  to  the  calls  of  the 
hour,  and  deepens  throughout  the  churches  and  schools 
and  homes  of  the  land,  and  falls  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  word  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  last  and  supreme  con- 
dition of  success  will  be  met  and  the  future  of  this  vast 
work  will  be  assured.  Missionaries  share  the  life  and  senti- 
ments of  their  lands  and  times;  the  stream  of  gospel  truth 
and  influence  which  flows  from  them  abroad  can  rise  no 
higher  than  its  fountain-head.  There  is  no  charm  in 
missionary  service  itself  to  lift  a  man  out  of  his  times 
and  surroundings.  It  is  the  piety  of  our  homes  and 
schools  which  the  missionaries  we  send  will  take  and 
exhibit  upon  the  foreign  field.  It  is  the  consecration 
which  we  possess  that  they  will  reveal.  It  is  our  habit- 
ual ideals  which  will  shape  their  life  and  toils.  It  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  results  on  mission  ground  greatly  diff*er- 
ent  from  those  which  exist  at  home.  If  we  wish  to  see 
a  fervent,  evangelical,  self-denying,  heroic,  patient,  and 
aggressive  Christian  life  rising  in  China  and  India  and 
Africa,  there  is  no  choice ;  we  must  cherish  such  a  life 
at  home  and  make  it  the  inspiring  background  of  the 
missionaries'  toil.     Money,  favoring  providences,  labor- 


ers, all  other  things  are  vain  if  the  Christian  spirit  be 
worldly  or  weak.  If  heathenism  be  ever  overcome  and 
the  Gospel  made  to  take  its  place,  the  Christian  world, 
as  one  organic  whole,  must  do  it.  We  who  stay  at  home 
are  as  really  concerned  in  the  success  of  this  work  as 
they  who  go  abroad  ;  and  it  will  languish  when  we  faint; 
it  will  fail  when  our  faith  fails ;  it  will  grow  when  we 
bear  it  on  our  hearts  ;  it  will  move  forward  resistlessly 
to  glorious  success  when  we  throw  ourselves  into  it  as 
we  did  into  the  war  for  the  Union,  reckless  of  cost,  of 
strength,  of  time,  and  of  life  itself. 

When  the  hour  drew  near  that  our  Lord  was  to  be  of- 
fered up,  he  went  apart  from  the  multitude,  and  from  his 
disciples  also,  and  in  solitary  communion  with  the  Father 
gathered  the  strength  with  which  he  bore  the  insult  and 
cruel  wrongs  and  speechless  agony  of  the  betrayal,  the 
desertion,  the  cross  itself,  through  which  a  world's  re- 
demption was  won.  In  the  secret  places  of  prayer  and 
heavenly  communion  the  Church  of  our  Lord  must  in 
like  manner  gather  the  spiritual  power  in  which  it  shall 
go  forth  to  win  to  his  obedience  the  nations  whom  he 
has  redeemed. 

[The  Committee  to  whom  the  paper  of  Dr.  Judson  Smith  was  referred  after 
it  was  read,  reported  as  follows  :] 

We  agree  most  heartily  with  the  paper  as  to  the  abundant 
reasons  for  thanksgiving  and  inspiration  which  the  review 
furnishes,  and  desire  to  emphasize  the  appeal  for  the  more 
zealous  and  effective  prosecution  of  this  great  campaign.  With 
reference  to  this  a  few  suggestions  offer  themselves. 

First  of  all,  let  us  caution  ourselves  as  to  expecting  over- 
much from  the  leadership  of  Christian  nations  in  the  world's 
affairs.  Undoubtedly  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
dominant  forces  in  its  civilization.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  while  they  are  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  incoming 
of  Christianity  among  the  nations,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  the  most  potent  hindrances  to  its  success.  Behind 
the  opium  traffic,  that  awful  curse  whose  withering  touch  is 
like  a  plague  of  death  upon  not  less  than  1 50,000,000  of  Chinese, 
is  Christian  England ;  and  with  no  excuse  whatever  save  the 
profits  she  wrings  out  of  the  bodies  and  souls  she  helps  to 
destroy.  Behind  the  infernal  liquor  traffic  with  which  the 
Dark  Continent  is  being  scourged  worse,  even,  than  by  the 
infamous  slave-trade,  are  Christian  Germany  and  Christian 
America,  and  with  the  profits  of  their  rum  and  gin  as  their 
only  excuse.  Behind  the  flood  of  infidelity  and  rationalism 
pouring  steadily  into  India  and  Japan,  and  counterworking 
powerfully  the  efforts  of  our  missionaries,  are  all  three  of 
these  Christian  nations,  and  with  avowed  hostility  to  Christ 
and  his  Gospel  as  their  inspiring  cause. 

While,  therefore,  we  rejoice  in  seeing  these  great  Christian 
powers  enlarging  their  sphere  of  influence  over  the  nations,  lei 
us  not  fail  to  pray,  and  to  pray  earnestly,  and,  as  respects  our 
own  country,  to  vote  as  we  pray,  that  these  mighty  domina- 
tors  of  national  destiny  may  be  led  to  wield  their  power  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  for  the  furtherance  and  not  the  hindrance  of 
his  Gospel. 

Then  there  is  imperative  need,  in  ihe  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  a  greatly  deepened  sense  of  our  responsibility,  as  the 
followers  of  Christ,  in  respect  to  the  missionary  work.  First 
of  all,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are,  as  the  paper 
states,  conducting  a  grand  campaign.  We  are  under  orders — 
orders  that  are  peremptory  and  admit  of  neither  excuse,  de- 
bate,   nor  delay.      We   have  no  option.      We  cannot   plead 


remember  ih.it  obedience  to 
God's  commands  is  now  as 
ever  a  prime  condition  of  his 
blessing.  Red  Seas  and 
Amalekiies  will  evermore 
give  way  when  the  chosen 
people  promptly  and  loyally 
follow  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire* 

Springing  out  of  such  in- 
creased convictions  of  per- 
sonal duty  will  nalurally  i\ow 
two  results:  the  consccraiion 
of  persons  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  properly*  We  must 
have  mor^  laborers  for  the 
great  field.  True,  there  is  a 
noble  company  of  5*000  youth 
now  under  pledge  to  enter 
the  missionary  service.  Let 
us  rejoice  with  full  hearts  for 
such  a  proof  of  increased  in- 
terest in  spreading:  the  Gos- 
pel. But  what  are  these 
among-  a  thousand  millions 
silting  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  and  on 
whose  ears  the  name  of 
Jesus  has  never  fallen  ?  Sec- 
retary Sn)]th  says  the  entire 

force  of  toilers  now  in  the  mission  field,  counting  men  and 
women,  is  only  6»ooo.  And  he  says,  further,  that  ih'rs  force 
might  be  doubled  twice  over  without  meeting  the  real  need. 
China  alone  needs  a  full  thousand  and  Africa  surely  as  many 
more.  Whence,  then,  shall  these  so  urgently  needed  re- 
enforcements  come  ?  They  must  come  chicfiy  from  our 
homes;  from  yours  and  from  mine.  We  must  consecrate 
our  children,  and  we  must  do  it  not  reluctantly,  not  nficr 
we  have  prayed  to  be  excused,  but  gladly,  and  only  wli^h- 
ing  we  had  more  to  offer.  Only  when  in  every  Christian 
home  there  is  such  a  spirit  shall  we  see  the  response  there 
ought  to  be  to  this  appealing  cry  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  helpers  in  the  vast  harvest -field. 
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Buenos  Ay  res  and  Moiitevirfeo, 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drees  sent  from  South  America  five  elec- 
trotypes representing  two  scenes  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  two 
in  Montevideo,  and  one  in  Chili,  to  bt;  used  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands  with  the 
reading  matter  which  he  furnished,  but  they  did  not  ar- 
rive in  time.  They  will  be  found  in  this  number,  and 
we  also  give  some  account  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  of  Montevideo,  the  capi- 
tal of  Uruguay,  taken  from  T/f^  Capihiis  of  Spanis/t 
A  f Ulrica, 

Buenos  Ayres* 

Buenos  Ayres,  with  its  434,000  inhabitants,  is  the  naost 
enterprising,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  city  in  South 
America — a  regular  Chicago— the  only  place  on  the 
continent  where  people  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
where  every  body  you  meet  appears  lobe  trying  to  over- 
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take  the  man  ahead  of  him.  There  are  banks  at  Bue-" 
nos  Ayres  with  capital  greater  than  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  occupying  buildings  finer  than  any  banking- 
house  in  New  York — palaces  of  marble  and  glass  and 
iron.  There  are  more  daily  papers  in  Buenos  Ayres 
than  in  New  York  or  London,  It  has  parks  and  boule- 
vards, public  libraries,  two  universities,  art  schools,  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  etc.,  and  gas  companies,  and  five  street 
railways. 

The  finest  church  btiilding  is  called  the  *' Church  of 
the  RecoUetta  "  (remembrance).  It  is  of  pure  Roman 
architecture,  in  Italian  marble,  beautifully  carved,  and 
cost  about  §250,000.  There  are  twenty-four  churches 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  also  a  Church  of 
England  society,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  an  American 
Presbyterian,  a  German  Evangelical,  three  Methodist 
churches,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Montevideo. 

Montevideo,  a  city  of  120,000  inhabitants,  lies  upon  a 
tongue  of  land  which  stretches  out  into  the  river  Plate, 
nearly  the  shape  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  New 
York  city  stands,  except  that  it  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  one  side  and  a  river  sixty -five  miles  wide  on  the 
other.  No  city  is  more  delightfully  situated.  The  real 
name  of  Montevideo  is  San  Felipe  de  Montevideo,  which 
translated  into  English  means,  **  I  see  the  hill  of  St. 
Philip."  The  hill  which  the  discoverer  saw  used  to  be 
called  after  the  apostle,  but  now  is  called  the  **  Cerro," 
It  has  a  picturesque  old  fortress  on  its  crest.  It  is 
claimed  that  Montevideo  is  the  most  healthy  city  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  as 
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the  natural  drainage  is  perfect,  and  the  climate  is  about 
like  that  of  Tennessee,  the  cold  weather  of  winter  being 
moderated  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  ocean,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  by  the  sea-breeze. 

Around  the  curve  of  the  bay,  fronting  the  water,  are  a 
series  of  beautiful  villas,  the  suburban  residences  of 
wealthy  men,  built  in  the  ancient  Italian  style  with  all 
the  luxury  and  lavish  display  of  modern  extravagance. 
There  are  many  beautiful  residences  and  fine  stores  in 
Montevideo.  The  Hotel  Oriental  is  built  of  Italian 
marble  and  luxuriously  furnished.  There  are  hospitals, 
asylums,  fifty-five  miles  of  street  railways,  boulevards 
and  parks,  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  every  thing  you 
find  in  the  most  modern  cities. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  are  two  large  public  squares. 
One,  the  Plaza  Constitution,  is  a  military  parade  ground, 
and  upon  it  fronts  the  government  buildings  and  mili- 
tary barracks.  The  other  is  Plaza  Washington,  named 
in  honor  of  the  Father  of  American  Liberty.  Standing 
on  the  Plaza  Constitution  one  sees  towering  up  the  great 
cathedral.     The  city  has  twenty-three  daily  papers. 


Worship  in  Russia. 

Throughout  Russia  the  devotion  of  the  men  is  no- 
ticeable. Every-where  else  in  Europe,  in  papal  and 
Protestant  churches  alike,  the  women  are  in  a  large 
majority,  but  in  Russia  this  is  not  so.  1  do  not  know 
the  real  reason  for  this  peculiarity  of  Russian  religious 
life.  It  cannot  be  due  alone  to  that  ignorance  which  is 
the  mother  of  devotion,  for  the  high  as  well  as  the  low 
are  constant  in  attendance  on  religious  services.  The 
extreme  devotion  of  the  czar  may  doubtless  have  some 
influence  upon  those  who  live  but  to  obey  him,  and 
training  from  eiarly  childhood  is  also  a  potent  force  in 
securing  such  observance.  Whatever  the  explanation 
may  be,  the  fact  is  every-where  evident. 

On  coming  to  the  door  of  a  Russian  church  one  is 
confronted  with  a  line  of  greasy  and  dirty  old  men  or 
women  in  dingy  black,  with  brass  money-boxes  in  their 
hands,  which  they  jingle  at  the  visitor,  at  the  same  time 
courtesying  and  bowing  like  jumping-jacks.  Having 
passed  this  barrier,  there  is  next  a  candle-stand,  where 
every  devout  Russian  buys  a  candle,  large  or  small,  ac- 
cording to  their  piety  or  purse.  Bearing  this  in  one 
hand,  the  worshiper  goes  up  to  one  of  the  shrines,  drops 
on  his  knees,  bows  till  his  head  touches  the  floor,  and 
crosses  his  breast  with  the  thumb  and  two  forefingers 
of  his  right  hand  (the  three  fingers  thus  joined  repre- 
senting his  faith  in  the  Trinity).  He  continues  to  bow 
and  cross  till  he  reaches  the  shrine  at  which  his  prayers 
and  offerings  are  to  be  presented.  There  he  lights  his 
candle  from  the  holy  fire  and  puts  it  in  a  silver  stand 
which  has  manifold  sockets  full  of  similar  candles. 
This  done,  he  retires  a  little  way,  and  there  stands  and 
kneels  and  prostrates  himself  to  the  floor  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time. 

Irreverent  foreigners  who  attend  the  services  of  the 


Greek  Church  in  Russia  are  likely  to  be  taught  good 
manners.  If  they  do  not  remove  their  hats  promptly 
on  entering  the  churches,  it  will  be  done  for  them  with- 
out ceremony;  if  they  talk  and  disturb  the  worshipers, 
no  such  leniency  will  be  shown  them  as  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  There  is  no  distinction  of  rank  or 
place  in  the  churches,  no  entrance  fees,  no  pews,  not  a 
seat,  and  no  reserved  places.  All  the  congregation 
stand  or  kneel  or  lie  prostrate.  The  Church  service  is 
in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  but  the  people  can  usually  fol- 
low it,  and  sometimes  join  fervently  in  the  choral  parts, 
the  responses,  and  short  prayers. 

The  regular  service  begins  with  a  call  to  worship, 
then  hymns  and  psalms  are  sung,  then  prayers  are  in- 
toned for  the  Church  and  its  priests,  for  peace  and 
union  of  Christian  Churches,  and  for  every  member  of 
the  imperial  family  separately.  The  Gospel  is  read  and 
explained  by  a  priest,  there  are  more  prayers,  the  com- 
munion is  celebrated,  after  which  come  thanksgivings 
and  a  benediction.  At  the  evening  service  the  Old 
Testament  is  read,  and  this  service  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  preparation  for  the  more  important  and 
principal  service  of  the  day.  While  it  is  true  that  indi- 
viduals of  a  congregation  sometimes  join  in  the  choral 
parts,  they  are  not  expected  to  make  any  responses, 
and  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  priest,  a  deacon,  a 
reader,  and  a  double  choir  to  perform  the  whole  serv- 
ice.— Augustus,  in  N,    V.  Obsen^cr. 


Tlie  Capital  of  Finland. 

Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland,  is  the  largest  city 
of  Finland.  It  has  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  noble  fortress  of  Sveaborg  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
its  harbor,  an  immense  Lutheran  and  an  elegant  Rus- 
sian church,  a  charming  park,  and  the  university  which 
used  to  be  at  Abo.  It  is  not  an  old  town,  for  Gustavus 
Vasa  founded  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  War,  plague, 
famine,  and  fire  ravaged  it,  and  after  one  hundred  years 
it  had  only  a  population  of  5,000 ;  but  since  Finland 
became  connected  with  Russia,  and  since  the  city  be- 
came the  capital  of  Finland,  it  has  grown  in  population, 
importance,  and  elegance. 

Its  harbor  is  extensive  and  thoroughly  protected  by 
the  formidable  fortress  of  Sveaborg.  This  fortress  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  harbor  so  completely,  and  is 
so  well  manned,  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  Gib- 
raltar of  the  North.  During  the  Crimean  War  the  En- 
glish and  French  squadrons  bombarded  the  place  with- 
out disturbing  the  equanimity  of  the  garrison  of  10,000 
men  which  was  quartered  here.  Not  one  of  the  seven 
islands  on  which  the  fortress  is  built  was  taken,  nor  was 
one  of  the  900  cannon  which  bristled  from  the  ramparts 
dismounted. 

There  is  a  Lutheran  church  at  Helsingfors  capable  of 
accommodating  3,000  persons.  It  is  built  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  and  can  be  seen  far  out  on  the  Baltic.  Twelve 
apostles   stand    in    stone   upon    the    roof,   and    Luther, 
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Melanchthon,  and  Agricola,  the  Bishop  of  Finland,  stand 
inside.  Here,  also,  we  meet  our  first  Russian  church,  an 
elegant  and  imposing  building  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  with  finely  formed  domes,  which,  with  the 
roof,  are  painted  a  dazzling  white.  The  interior  is  rich 
with  massive  stone  columns  and  fine  paintings,  and  gaudy 
with  gold  and  silver  picture-frames  and  ecclesiastical 
furniture. 

One  does  not  think  of  Finland  as  a  literary  place,  but 
many  American  colleges  would  add  several  pages  to  their 
annual  catalogue  if  they  possessed  half  the  treasures  in 
books  and  collections  which  are  modestly  reposing  at 
Helsingfors  in  the  Alexander  University.  There  is  a 
physical  cabinet,  and  a  Russian  library  of  52,000  volumes 
in  the  Russian  and  Polish  languages,  a  fine  collection 
of  coins,  and  a  natural  history  museum,  especially  rich 
in  specimens  of  the  zoology  of  Finland.  Besides  these 
there  are  three  magnificent  rooms  which  contain  the  reg- 
ular library  of  the  university,  which  embraces  150,000 
volumes,  and  are  adorned  with  colossal  busts  of  Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven,  and  the  Finnish  poets  Franzen  and 
Runeberg ;  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fine 
marble  group,  and  other  sculptures  enrich  the  library. 

There  are  two  large  laboratories  and  museums  of 
anatomy,  ornithology,  minerals,  and  ethnography.  This 
latter  collection  contains  local  antiquities,  and  has  a 
very  rich  exhibit  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  weapons  and 
implements  of  the  prehistoric  age  of  Finland  and  the 
Finnish  race.  In  the  center  of  the  town  is  the  students* 
house,  with  a  reading-room  where  foreign  journals  and 
magazines  are  furnished  in  great  variety,  and  a  library 
of  30,000  volumes  with  a  courteous  librarian.  There 
are  other  fine  rooms,  including  a  music  hall  where  pub- 
lic and  amateur  concerts  are  given  ;  and  besides  all  these 
accommodations  for  the  students,  Helsingfors  has 
another  library  with  capacious  rooms  and  book-shelves 
established  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes. 

With  its  fortress  and  churches,  its  university  and  li- 
brary, its  observatory  and  botanical  garden,  its  beauti- 
ful park  and  fine  promenades,  and  clean  streets  entirely 
free  from  beggars,  the  capital  of  Finland  is  a  place  well 
worth  a  visit  by  the  traveler  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia. 
— Augustus^  in  New  York  Observer, 


Protestantism  i:i  Fiulaiul  and  Its  Missions. 

IJY  RKV.   n.   A.  CARLSON. 

The  different  missionary  unions  in  Finland  are  as 
follows  : 

The  Hedbergians^  calling  themselves  the  Lutheran 
Gospel  Union.  In  the  year  1842  a  division  took  place 
in  the  Pietistical  movement  then  going  on  in  this 
country.  The  Rev.  F.  Hedberg  was  the  leader  of  the 
separation ists,  and  he  is  still,  at  least,  the  honorary 
head  of  the  new  movement  then  begun.  The  old  Piet- 
istical revival  is  now  almost  at  an  end;  not  a  few 
religious  people  having  joined  the  movement,  they  have 
constituted     themselves    into    the    "Lutheran    Gospel 


Union  "  as  above  mentioned.  This  union  is  publishing 
two  religious  periodicals,  one  in  Finnish  and  one  in 
Swedish ;  they  have  quite  a  large  circulation.  Twelve 
preaching  book-hawkers  (called  **  colporteurs  ")  are  em- 
ployed by  them,  and  many  priests  within  the  state 
Church  show  an  interest  in  this  work. 

Laestadianism^  or  the  "  Hihhulites  "   (from  their  cry 
of  "  hih-hu  "  when  in  a  state  of  rapture),  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1845.     These  people  consider  themselves, 
and  nobody  else,  as  constituting  the  Church  of  God  on 
earth  ;  and  their  chief  characteristic  is  the  importance 
which  they  attach  to  the  confession  of  sins  before  the 
Church.     As  soon  as  sin  has  thus  been  confessed,  abso- 
lution by  the  elders  follows.     Like  the  Gospel  Union, 
they  have  not  separated  from  the  State  Church,  but  re- 
1  ceive  the  sacraments  there.     The  movement  is  spread- 
I  ing  among  the  **  lower  classes  '*  in  towns.     Some  of  its 
I  adherents  are  very  fanatical. 

The  Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  formed  within  the 
State  Church,  is  working  for  the  foreign  mission.  It 
began  in  1868,  and  has  at  present  five  missionaries  in 
the  Ovambo  country,  in  Africa,  and  282  natives  bap- 
tized. The  secretary  of  the  society  is  pastor  G.  C.  Tot- 
terman,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the  mission 
school  at  Helsingfors. 

The  Waldenstromians,  who  in  this  country  have  man- 
aged to  gather  a  party  calling  themselves  the  Free 
Church  People,  of  which,  however,  not  all  entertain  the 
same  rather  rationalizing  theological  views  with  Walden- 
strom. They  began  here  in  1880.  Neither  have  these 
people  withdrawn  from  the  State  Church.  Still,  they 
do  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  They 
have  a  kind  of  confession  put  down  in  a  pamphlet. 
This  writing  they  call  their  program.  In  it  they  make 
severe  attacks  on  other  professors,  considering  them- 
selves as  being  the  only  Christians  that  are  entitled  to 
existence  in  this  country,  working,  as  they  profess  them- 
selves to  be,  for  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Finland.  Most  of  their  societies 
stand  in  connection  with  the  Mission  Alliance  (or  Cov- 
enant) in  Sweden,  the  secretary  of  which  is  Rev.  E. 
J.  Ekman,  in  Stockholm.  They  employ  in  this  country 
eleven  missionaries,  who  work  in  the  following  places  : 
Helsingfors,  Ekenas,  Abo,  the  large  island  of  Aland,  the 
parish  of  Nerpes,  Wasa,  Tammarfors,  Wiborg,  Dahls- 
bruk  iron-works,  Tavastehus,  and  St.  Petersburg.  They 
form  societies  and  Sunday-schools  wherever  they  are 
able  to,  and  build  meeting-houses,  which  they  call  **  al- 
liance-houses." They  issue  a  periodical  called  Evan- 
gelical Christianity.  How  large  their  membership  is  I 
do  not  know,  no  statistics  having  been  published  by 
them. 

The  Baptists  began  their  work  in  Finland  in  1854, 
through  a  preacher  from  Sweden  by  the  name  of  Mol- 
lersvard.  The  work  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  coun- 
try among  the  Swedish-speaking  population  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Ostro-Bothnia,  this  coast  being 
the  middle  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Finland.  They 
have  also  some  small  societies  in   Helsingfors,  Nikalai- 


St  ad,  Nya  Korlcby,  Jakobstad,  Kiiopio,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  more  ihan  five 
tnissionnries  working  within  the  denomination.  They 
are  paid  by  friends  of  the  same  persuasion  in  America, 


Sunday-school  scholars,  and  65  Sunday-school  teach en^ 
The  leading  person  is  the  Rev.  N.  Janson,  in  Monsala.  V 

The  Salvation  Army  began  in  1889.     They  have  only 
two  corps,  one  at  Helsingfors  and  one  at  Borga. 
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Methodism  began,  strictly  speaking,  to  organize  in 
1S84,  though  it  was  begun  here  some  years  earlier  by 
preachers  who  came  from  Sweden,  and  a  class  was 
formed  in  Ostro- Bothnia.  Its  missions  are  placed  in 
the  towns   of  Helsingfors,    Ekcnas,    Abo,    Bjorneborg, 


Kristinestad,  Nerpes,  Nikolaistad,  Gamla  Karleby, 
Wlborg,  and  St  Petersburg.  They  have  2  chapels  ;  S 
missionaries,  all  ordained;  515  members  on  probation 
and  in  full  connection;  11  Sunday-schools,  with  nearly 
700  children ;  and  they  are  also  publishing  a  monthly 
paper,  the  Nya  Budbararcn. 


The    Natives    of   Alaska. 

ny  WJLLIAM  WELIA  LL.D, 

The  natives  of  Alaska  arc  a  remarkable  study  in  many 
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^^bespects.  Indians,  in  our  understanding  of  the  word, 
'  they  are  not.  Old  navigators  among  the  islands  on  the 
coast  declare  that  ihcy  have 
again  and  again  seen  Japanese 
junks  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
carried  thither  evidently  from 
the  Asiatic  side  h^  the  famous 
Japanese  warm  current  that 
makes  all  south-eastern  Alaska 
so    different    from    the   interior  * 

beyond  the  mountain  rangc^ 
where  every  thing  becomes  Si- 
berian in  character^  These  peo- 
ple have  also  the  features^  habits, 
and  the  peculiar  skill  of  the 
Japanese;  and,  like  them,  when 
trained  in  the  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  mostly  kind  and  in- 
offensive. Like  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  they  are  extreme- 
ly fond  of  games  of  chance.  As 
our  gamblers  have  cards  they 
have  what  are  called  **  gambling- 
sticks,"  These  are  small  cylin- 
drical pieces  of  wood  carved  \x\ 
antique  style,  and  the  game  con- 
sists in  guessing  which  one  of 
these  sticks  will  come  out  first 

or  last  when  shuffled  and  thrown  down  on  the  ground 
on  a  board.  In  this  simple  game  they  will,  when  excited, 
risk  all  they  have  in  the  worlds  even  to  home  and  wife 
and  children — for  the  father  has  limitless  power  over 
these,  even  to  selling  them  into  slavery  for  life. 

They  have  extremely  strange  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing and  a  future  state.  These  are  so  involved  with  all 
sorts  of  superstitious  notions  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  they  really  believe.  They  believe  in  witches,  how- 
ever, and  fear  them  greatly.  In  this  matter  they  are 
very  cruel.  They  will  accuse  young  girls  of  being 
witches,  and  scourge  them  till  they  sometimes  die  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  have  caused  the  severe  ill- 
ness or  death  of  some  one.  They  have  what  they  call 
**  medicinc-mcn/'  who  are  mere  impostors  and  use  no 
remedies  for  the  sick,  but  simply  practice  incantations. 
Failing  in  this  they  accuse  some  person  of  having  inter- 
fered with  and  destroyed  their  influence  by  witchcraft. 
In  their  turn  the  medicine-men  are   frequently  whipped 


to  death  when  they  fail  to  cure  their  patients  by  their 
incantations.  It  seems  quite  inconsistent  that  human 
beings  so  sensible  in  many  respects  should  be  so  wrong- 
headed  in  this. 

They  seem  in  many  respects  fatalists,  and  blindly 
wedded  to  their  ways.  They  submit  quietly  to  whatever 
comes,  and  their  relatives  pay  no  attention  to  them  and 
let  them  die.  When  death  comes  the  body  is  usually 
burned.  Hence  their  cemeteries  contain  not  their  bodies, 
but  their  ashes,  which  they  place  in  urns  as  the  ancients 
did.  The  dead  body  is  never  taken  out  of  the  house 
by  the  door,  as  this  would  bring  bad  luck  ;  an  opening 
is  made  for  the  occasion  in  the  back  part  of  the  house 
or  hut.     l\\  many  of  these  superstitions  these  people 
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resemble  the  Orientals — thus  proving  again  that  they  are 
of  a  different  origin  from  our  own  red-skinned  and  long- 
haired savages. 

Another  peculiar  custom  is  that  of  making  a  great 
feast  and  giving  presents  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral 
ceremony,  and  then  raising  great  carved  poles  near  the 
door  as  monuments.  They  will  often  leave  all  they  are 
worth  to  be  expended  in  this  way  at  their  death,  instead 
of  dividing  it  among  relatives.  The  w^idow  is  treated 
very  cruelly  among  them,  and  is  often  persecuted  to 
death.  At  the  funeral  feast  they  use  a  great  deal  of  an 
intoxicating  liquor  which  they  have  learned  from  sailors 
how  to  make.  It  is  made  out  of  flour  and  molasses,  fer- 
mented so  as  to  be  strongly  intoxicating.  It  finally  kills 
a  great  many  of  them.  Our  government  is  now  trying 
to  stop  the  manufacture  of  this  stimulant  by  preventing 
the  sale  of  these  articles  to  the  Indians ;  for  they  never 
desire  flour  and  molasses  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make   this   vile    liquor.     While    we  were  in    the    maia 
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port  of  Alaska  we  saw  seized  and  confiscated  by  the 
custom-house  officers  some  dozen  barrels  of  whisky 
that  a  dealer  was  trying  to  smuggle  in  to  sell  to  the  In- 
dians and  the  soldiers  there  on  duty.  A  small  flask  of 
whisky  will  buy  more  from  these  poor  creatures  than 
almost  any  other  article  that  can  be  off'ered  to  them. 

They  are  wonderfully  stolid  and  indifferent  to 
things  that  are  going  on  around  them.  They  sit  all 
day  by  their  wares  and  never  say  a  word.  You  may 
buy  or  not  buy,  as  you  please  ;  and  in  one  case,  when 
we  had  not  the  right  change,  the  woman  would  not 
take  the  least  trouble  to  get  it,  nor  would  she  accept 
gold  or  a  bank-note  ;  it  was  the  exact  price  in  silver  or 
no  sale.  Thus  we  were  forced  to  run  around  and  get 
change  or  do  without  the  article.  Sometimes  the  women 
who  were  selling  would  wrap  their  faces  in  their  blankets 
and  take  no  notice  of  anybody  until  nudged  into  activ- 
ity. One  day  we  saw  an  Indian  woman  sitting  in  a 
squatting  position  perfectly  immovable  so  long  that  we 
were  absolutely  undecided  whether  the  figure  was  alive 
or  dead,  and  only  settled  the  doubt  by  going  close  to 
her. — Northern  Christian  Adiwcate, 


Alaska  and  Its  Missions. 

The  annual  report  of  Governor  Knapp,  of  Alaska, 
tells  us  that  the  population  of  Alaska  is  about  50,000, 
composed  of  6,500  whites,  1,900  Creoles,  2,900  Aleuts, 
and  3,500  civilized  and  35,000  uncivilized  other  natives. 

The  outlook  religiously  for  Alaska  is  more  encouraging 
than  it  was  ten  or  even  ^\*^  years  ago. 

The  governor,  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Knapp,  is  a  Christian, 
and  teaches  the  adult  Bible-class  in  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Siika. 

At  Sitka  is  a  Presbyterian  church,  with  300  native 
communicants,  and  an  excellent  Industrial  Board  School, 
with  170  pupils,  of  whom  106  are  boys  and  64  girls. 

The  Presbyterians  have  Missions  at  Sitka,  Juneau, 
Hoonah,  Haines,  Fort  Wrangle,  Klawack,  and  Howkan, 
with  20  teachers,  437  native  church  members,  450  pupils 
in  mission-schools,  and  537  pupils  in  Sunday-schools. 

The  Swedes  have  three  missionaries  at  Unalaklik  and 
Yakutal. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  has  three 
missionaries  at  Nuklukahyet  and  Buxton. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  a  missionary  at 
Auvik,  on  the  Yukon  River. 

The  Moravians  have  nine  missionaries  at  Bethel  and 
Carmel. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  two  missionaries  at  Una- 
laslika.     They  are  Professor  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Yuck. 

The  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting,  of  Kansas,  is  support- 
ing at  Douglass  City  five  missionaries. 

Mr.  William  Duncan  is  in  charge  of  an  independent 
Mission  at  Metlatkahla. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  Missions,  one  on  the 
Yukon  River  and  one  at  Juneau.  The  Russo-Greek 
Church  reports  seventeen  parochial  schools. 


How  Africa  Has  Been  Parceled  Ont. 

When  the  representatives  of  European  powers  assem- 
bled at  Brussels  in  1876  Portugal  possessed  the  largest 
amount  of  territory  in  Africa.  Besides  Madeira,  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
Prince,  her  dominions  embraced  310,000  square  miles 
in  Angola  and  300,000  in  Mozambique.  To  most  of 
this  vast  area,  however,  her  claim  was  only  nominal^ 
and  her  authority  was  recognized  by  the  natives  only 
on  certain  strips  of  the  west  and  the  east  coast.  If  the 
Lisbon  government  accepts  the  partition  treaty  pro- 
posed by  England,  it  will  acquire  more  land  than  it 
actually  possessed  in  1876,  though  not  so  much  as  it. 
thinks  it  ought  to  have.  Great  Britain  now  offers  t^ 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  2,316  square 
miles  in  Guinea  and  the  Bissagos  Islands,  and  otct 
160,000  additional  square  miles  in  Angola,  besides' 
leaving  unimpaired  the  300,000  miles  previously  in*^ 
eluded  in  Mozambique.  This  would  raise  the  aggitH  r 
gate  extent  of  Portuguese  territory  in  Africa  frona 
612,217  ^o  774>993  square  miles. 

In  1876  France  had,  next  to  Portugal,  the  largest 
fraction  of  the  Dark  Continent.  She  possessed  at  that- 
time  Algeria,  Senegambia,  and  Gaboon,  together  with;] 
the  island  of  Reunion  and  some  smaller  islands,  whil^i: 
formed  a  total  of  283,450  square  miles.  Since  then  shd' 
has  enlarged  Algeria,  immensely  augmented  Senegaiiipi 
bia  and  Gaboon,  and  has  acquired  Tunis,  Madagas< 
Sahara,  and  a  large  part  of  the  western  Soudan,  with 
strip  of  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  true  that  her  boundai 
in  the  Sahara,  the  Soudan,  and  Senegambia  are  not 
actly  marked  out,  and  may  eventually  be  somewhat  cw 
tailed.  But  her  claims,  as  provisionally  recogni; 
amount  to  2,300,248  square  miles,  and  make  her  thi 
greatest  European  power  in  Africa  in  area,  though  Xi^^^ 
in  quality  of  territory. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  growth  of  England*! 
African  dominions,  which  in  1876  comprised  only 
279,165  square  miles,  including  the  Cape  Colony  and 
its  dependencies.  Natal,  the  West  Coast  colonies,  and 
Mauritius.  Since  that  date  Great  Britain  has  expanded 
her  West  Coast  colonies,  has  made  great  additions  ta 
the  dependencies  of  the  Cape  Colony,  has  created  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  and  the  South  Africa  Company^ 
and  has  acquired  Zanzibar,  Socotra,  the  Somali  coast 
region,  and  British  East  Africa  (technically  so  called), 
which  itself  embraces  within  its  acknowledged  sphere 
of  influence  400,000  square  miles.  The  aggregate  area 
of  the  British  possessions  in  Africa  in  the  year  1890  is 
1,909,445  square  miles,  and  this  is  independent  of  the 
British  virtual  protectorate  over  Egypt.  The  whole 
territory  claimed  by  the  khedive,  including  the  former 
Egyptian  Soudan,  is  estimated  to  cover  1,400,000  square 
miles.  If  this  be  added  to  England's  African  domin- 
ions, they  will  represent  considerably  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  continent. 

The  third  European  power,  as  regards  the  extent  of 
its  African  dependencies,  is  Germany,  which  in    1876 
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had  not  an  inch  of  ground  in  Atrica.  The  Germans 
now  possess  1^035,720  square  miles,  which  are  thus 
distributed:  In  Togoland,  7,720;  in  the  Cameroons, 
193,000;  in  South-west  Africa,  385,000;  and  in  East 
Africa,  450,000*  All  this  territory  was  virtually  ob- 
tained within  a  few  months  in  1S84-S5,  and  for  it  Ger- 
many is  indebted  to  Bismarck.  Next  to  Germany 
among  African  powers  comes  the  Congo  Free  State, 
w*hose  limits,  as  approximately  fixed  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, comprised  Soo^ooo  square  miles,  but  if  the  annex- 


miles.  There  remains  Spain,  whose  total  claims  in 
1876,  including  patches  on  the  sea-coast  of  Morocco, 
the  Canaries,  Fernando  Po  and  Annabon,  Corisco  and 
Elobey  Islands,  and  Muni  territory,  amounted  to  only 
J, 660  square  miles  Now  she  claims  the  whole  coast 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador,  besides  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Muni  district,  and  has  made  treaties  with 
the  chiefs  of  Adrar  and  neighboring  tracts,  giving  her 
an  addition  of  200^000  square  miles,  so  that,  if  all  her 
pretensions  are  admitted,  she  will  own  about  220,000 
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ation  of  Lunda  be  authorized  they  will  be  expanded  to 
1,000,000.  Italy  is  also  one  of  the  European  powers 
whose  claims  to  a  share  of  Africa  are  of  very  recent 
date.  She  had  indeed  a  station  at  Assab,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  in  1864,  but  even  of  this  she  did  not  officially  take 
possession  until  i88o»  Now  she  asserts  sovereignty 
over  about  j6o,ooo  square  miles,  of  which  305,000  are 
comprehended  in  Abyssinia,  Shoa,  and  Kaffa.  As  to 
the  boundaries  of  Abyssinia,  however,  on  the  north  and 
west,  Italy  has  not  yet  come  to  an  agreement  with  En- 
gland. The  future  extension  of  Italy's  territory  in 
Africa  lies  in  another  quarter.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tacit  understanding  between  the  three  central  powers 
md  England  that  Italy  shall  ultimately  acquire  Tripoli 
and  its  dependencies,  of  which  Turkey  is  now  suzerain, 
and   which  are   computed    to   contain    580,000  square 


square  miles  on  the  Dark  Continent.  The  Madrid  gov- 
ernment also  contends  that  if  Morocco  is  to  be  con- 
quered and  annexed  by  any  European  power,  the  prior 
right  of  Spain  should  be  conceded.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  claim  will  be  dis]>uted  by  France,  as 
regards,  at  all  events,  the  eastern  section  of  Morocco* 

Of  the  11,900,000  square  miles  in  Africa,  the  part 
already  divided  between  France,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, the  Congo  Free  State,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Spain 
amounts  to  7,590,406,  If  we  deduct  from  the  remainder 
the  khedive*s  nominal  possessions,  Tripoh,  Morocco^ 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  there  are 
left  for  future  partition  only  about  2,000,000  square 
miles,  most  of  which  are  comprehended  in  the  Central 
Soudan,  In  view  of  what  has  been  done  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  it  seems  im[irobal>le  that  half  a  cent- 
ury hence  a  single  independent  native  state  will  exist 
in  j\ frica.^*V(7i'   Ytnk  Sun, 
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A    TALK  ABOUT  A    LETTER  FROM  INDIA, 


A  Talk  About  a  Letter  from  India. 

BY  MISS  SUE  W.   HETHERINGTON. 

"Come  here,  Carrie,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  to  her  daughter, 
**and  see  this  letter." 

The  young  girl  thus  addressed  was  busy  reading  a 
very  interesting  book,  and  did  not  relish  the  inter- 
ruption, but  when  she  reached  her  mother's  side  and 
looked  over  the  letter,  her  curiosity  was  at  once  awak- 
ened, and  she  exclaimed : 

**  O,  mother,  what  queer  writing,  and  one  page  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  other.     Can  you  read  it  .^  " 

**  No,  my  dear ;  but  look  at  this,"  turning  the  leaf. 

"O,  that  is  English,  I  can  read  that  myself,"  said  Cnrrie. 
'''But  where  did  this  come  from,  and  who  wrote  \\.}  " 

"  It  is  from  India,  and  this  first  page,  which  looks  like 
short-hand,  is  written  in  Urdu,  one  of  the  dialects  spoken 
by  the  natives  of  India;  the  second  page  is  in  Hindi, 
another  dialect,  and  the  third  is  in  English,  as  you  see, 
and  expresses  the  same  thoughts. 

**  You  have  often  heard  us  speak  in  the  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  orphans  whom  we  support  and 
educate  in  one  of  our  schools  in  India,  and  who  bear 
the  names  of  two  of  our  ladies.  This  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  them,  written  for  her  by  one  of  the  older  schol- 
ars.    Would  you  like  to  read  it }  " 

**  O,  very-  much,  indeed." 

^^Indiiif  April  2^^  1890. 
**  My  Loving  Mem  Sahiba  : 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  here  well  and  happy.  I  hope 
this  will  find  you  the  same.  I  am  only  a  little  girl  and 
cannot  write  letters  yet,  but  another  girl  is  writing  for 
me.  I  am  very  happy  staying  here.  I  am  reading  in 
the  tenth  class  ;  I  read  English  in  the  English  primer, 
and  also  in  Hindi  and  Urdu. 

*'  Our  vacation  is  in  two  months,  then  we  go  to  our 
own  homes.  Just  before  vacation  we  have  a  great  meet- 
ing at  which  the  girls  read  essays. 

"  Many,  many  salaams  to  you  thrice  over,  from  your 
affectionate  Margam  Latt." 

**  Why  does  she  learn  three  languages?"  inquired  Carrie. 

**  The  Urdu  and  Hindi  are  the  languages  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  and  the  English  is  necessary  to 
communicate  with  the  English  and  Americans,  of  whom 
there  are  many  thousands  in  that  land,  and  also  that  she 
may  learn  something  of  our  literature. 

"The  ancient  language  of  India,  in  which  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus  were  written,  is  called  Sanskrit, 
and  learned  men  have  found  that  it  is  of  the  same  family 
of  languages  as  our  own  English  tongue." 

"  Why,  mother,  how  can  that  be  ?  " 

"Many  ages  before  Europe  was  populated  a  great 
mass  of  people  left  their  homes  in  Central  Asia  and 
journeyed  westward.  When  they  reached  the  Caspian 
Sea  they  took  possession  of  the  country  since  known  as 
Persia.  After  a  time  they  began  again  to  emigrate;  this 
time  they  divided,  and  some,  going  south,  followed  the 
direction  of  the  great  river  valleys  and  settled  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  the  rest  pursued  a  westerly  course  and 
reached  Europe.      Other  streams   of  people   from  the 


same  source  followed  at  various  periods,  and  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  and  other 
European  nations,  which,  with  those  who  were  left  in 
Asia,  constitute  the  Aryan  race,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Semitic,  to  which  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  belong, 
and  the  Turanian,  of  which  our  friends  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  are  members.  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Aryan  race  before  their  dispersion  was  Sanskrit.  And 
when  it  first  became  known  to  Europeans,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  its  similarity  to  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Teutonic  tongues  made  them  conclude  that  they 
all  had  a  common  origin,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case. 

"You  cannot  conceive  of  the  changes  through  which 
a  language  passes  in  the  course  of  centuries,  especially 
among  rude,  barbarous,  warlike  peoples,  and  during  ages 
when  writing  and  printing  were  not  practiced.  You 
would,  probably,  have  as  much  difficulty  in  reading  our 
own  English  of  the  ninth  century  as  this  little  Indian 
girl  would  the  Sanskrit,  to  which  her  own  familiar  Hindi 
and  Urdu  owe  their  origin. 

"  See  if  you  can  read  this,"  and  Mrs.  Grey  opened  a 
book  and  handed  it  to  Carrie.     This  is  what  she  saw : 

"  Faeder  tire,  thii  the  eart  on  heofenum,  si  thin  wama 
gehalgod.  To  becume  thin  ure.  Geweorthe  thin  willa 
on  eorthan,  swa  swa  on  heofenum.  Urne  deagh — warn  • 
lican  hlaf  syle  us  to  deeg.  And  fargyf  lis  tire  gyltas, 
swa  swa  we  forgifath  lirum  gyltendum.  And  we  gela^de 
thu  us  on  costmunge,  as  alys  us  of  yfle.     Scfthlice." 

"That  is  the  way  good  King  Alfred,  who  reigned  in 
England,  as  you  know,  in  the  ninth  century,  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer." 

"Is  that  *our  Father?'"  exclaimed  Carrie. 

"Yes,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  language  used  by  our 
forefathers,  and  made  up  from  the  dialects  of  the  Jutes, 
Angles,  and  Saxons,  the  early  conquerors  of  Britain,  and 
themselves  the  offspring  of  some  of  these  early  Aryan 
emigrants  from  Asia,  of  whom  I  have  already  told  you. 
And  that  brings  me  to  what  I  wished  you  to  learn, 
namely,  this,  that  when  we  send  the  Gospel  to  India,  we 
are  really  giving  it  to  our  own  race." 

"  Do  they  look  like  us?  "  inquired  Carrie. 

"Their  features  are  not  unlike  ours,  straight  noses, 
straight  hair,  well-formed  lips,  pleasing  expression ;  but 
their  skin  is  dark  but  clear,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
great  heat  of  that  country.  They  are  not  so  large,  vig- 
orous, or  hardy  as  the  Europeans  and  Americans.  They 
have  keen,  bright  intellects,  and  learn  readily.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  Hindus  would  allow  their  women 
to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  even  now  there  are 
but  few  comparatively  in  any  class  who  are  educated. 

"  These  little  girls,  with  hundreds  ot  others,  who  are 
being  educated  by  English  and  American  missionaries, 
will  in  a  few  years  go  forth  to  teach  their  people  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  India,  and,  perhaps,  as  wives  of 
native  Christians,  will  have  homes  of  their  own,  like  the 
homes  of  this  land,  and  teach  their  children  as  you  are 
taught,  and  thus  Christianity  will  spread  till  India  will 
become  a  Christian  nation. 

"You  see  now  more  clearly  what  your  missionary 
money  is  helping  to  do,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  give  it 
with  more  interest  and  intelligence." 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  FOREIGN  MISSION  STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  tables  that  follow  were  prepared  on  the  mission  field  in  October,  1890,  and  were  forwarded 
for  insertion  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society.     The  others  will  be  given  next  month  : 
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STATISTICS  OF   ITALY. 
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iiii 

^400 

2,184 

8.049 

§00 

81,T4# 

600 
8,100 

*385 
1,140 
9,950 
1,000 
8,580 
890 
840 

i;5a6 

'.'/.'. 

ioo 

1T4SS 
8,825 

5,ano 
i.eiM) 

'  ^ 

4.26T 
1,622 
6,060 
2,T<10 
18,140 

ifm 

g,§s50 
1,000 
1,800 

SL§6o 

400 

i;ia9 

950 
1,010 

l',i60 

4^J 

«,820 

1,100 
28 

8^10 
81 

R.4i'0 
6TB 

8,800 

law 

218 

4m 

150 

1,000 

8T 

100 
50 
14 

m 

893 

190 
100 
50 

124 
151 
121 

414 
Sift 
2d0 

128 
1T4 
41 
66 
141 
209 
190 
191 
4G0 
148 
141 
ITT 
130 
200 
111 
164 

680 
4iJ 
910 
2.MP 
1U«I 

4^ 

95 

TS 

198 

ISO 

4^ 

480 

106 

149 

80 

in 

20 
150 

00 
30O 

10 
2U4& 
130 

m 

161 
146 
816 

4S 

m 

181 

ea 

800 

f 

16 

II 

28 

: 

8 

61 
84 
20 

180 

75 

1^1 

108 
25 

n 

18 
816 

86 

flO 

!§ 
m 

86 

8 
181 
£04 
84S 

861 

48 

48 

5 

aia 

S4 
110 
129 

m 

546 
41 

IM 

m 

IGT 

81 

891 

5 

11.^ 

24^ 

IT 

18 

m 

181 
351 

lis 

l.^;82 

184 
188 
48 
164 
8 
366 
2T4 

84 

2flS 

m 

188 
8T 

110 

908 
91 

670 

IB 

8 

18 

8 
MB 

m 

88 
•8 

i 

m 
m 
m 

1,826 
820 

a,lT5 
838 

...     1,110 
900       800 

A  vMtft  and  FBc^reto 

150.. 

456,.. 
130.. 

Borlaoge 

8 

0.SOO 

1 .. 

...  J      801 

fiskilstuna 

8 

1 

40,050 
20.000 
45.0<J0 

%jm 

8,500 
4,000 
6,000 
0,600 
5.000 

%fm 

1  1 

DlIMIO 

1^!   1,491 
8,500    118t 

Falun. 

i 

0«fle 

900'.. 1      2 

3!.. 
9.. 

11.. 
1  1 

"1'!! 

tOOtt 

3,000'   1,864 
IB    i-9-m 

Heby  and  Sala 

300.. 

tT5l.. 

85., 

m,. 

no.. 
iflo'.. 

80.. 
66,. 
SO.. 

sso.. 

i«0.. 

4«o:; 

450„ 
138.. 

m.. 

lOT.. 
126  „ 
100.. 
S«0., 
470., 
200. 
BOO.. 
790., 
19fl  . . 
8111  . . 
145.. 
800.. 

mi.. 

100  .. 

Hiigtbrs 

884 

450 

Karlholm  (Gefle  Ciroult) 

Kornnas 

Kungsor 

488 
411 
4T9 
883 
48T 
216 
529 

'499 
419 
514 
401 
1,288 
1,191 
BT8 

6T0 
559 
T28 
816 
5«8 
BT2 

u%. 

491 

I,li|iO 

651 

"14 

18,495 
3,900 

m 

8,0**1 
'860 

710 
38 

16 
889 

88 

Kopingand  CMensTi.... 

980 

Lindesberg 

4ei 

Mora  and  Orea  (Lekaand) 
Marktj._ ...., 

2.. 

115 
4 

Nybf.,,,.,...,. 

..    1!    1.000 

1  V.'   V,.'. 

..    ll   8,500 
2. J     ... 

100 
l,48i 

6511 

Sawdvlken 

ll      7.400 

1     ^vm 

I.     8.fiih-| 
I'liMNlO 

1  4J0O 
K|    li.flOO 

i      'si© 
1,    a.500 

ll   82,000 

2  18,00i» 
L    li*.l«HI 
3I    2l,2\M» 

1      ijm 
a'    ^,*a*ij 

i?k!jukiir  iOede  Circuit),. 
SL(*ril)ji,iniri&     , 

22,     B 
6<;     4 

*'. 

80I  .. 
IB    .. 
lfl|     1 
£S|    1 
60^    2 
11    ^ 

stI  .. 

M     » 

16'    8 
SJl;    4 

T'i     I 
m    I 

.A    2 

"(' 

eo    8 

la    1^ 
n    2 

Til 
3.498 

StCMskbolua.  St.  PauL..  . 

> 
3.. 

8J900 

a9as 

TrUjItr  (MlMkirt) 

1%. 

1'.. 

1'.. 
2.. 

'£ 

1;.. 
1 .. 
I.. 

1:  1 

81660 

1,9T0 

4iiO 
B4^ 
556 

m 

T.400 

1.&9JI 

TWi 

Boxholm 

Ek!*jo 

Falkoplnjf 

Oainleby 

HeUingDorg 

Jonkoping 

Kalinar 

Karishamn 

:: 

" 

KariBkrona |..L. 

2 

1 
1 

60,    2,T5S 
in      tMA 

Laiidskrona        ....          . .  I . . 

Linkopimc  ...                 .  i     1   . 

tfOfii       lOii'    9_tm 

Liind  .,. 

1 

"i 

1 
1 

? 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
J 

i 

"i 
1 

1 
1 
I 
I 

1 

i 

1 

I 
1 

i 

k 

'i 

843       228 
8^1'     .,.. 
«40;     .... 
602      .... 
8841        04 

l,3f^       400 
816         80 
.V>5       UIO 

S«0 

480 

1408 

Mutaltt.       ...,.,.. 

., 

Sit 

191  ,.[      1       6,000 

1001.,     1  mm 

m,..       1       0.844 
32t*  . ,  1       I     14,000 

8^L-     ..!     ;.-. 

ssa 

NurTkiii^lng    dud    eodor- 

»i*i|"lng -....,.. 

XxAsjii  and  11  vetlaoda. . . 

9,T90 

Vi'flU'rtik ..._..... 

Nflj       400       T98 

Wi-TiUi  an.!  Delaiy 

2,.       .... 
..1  1     flJlliO 

40h'     j    1.460 

B*nrt*foni .............. 

1 

i 
1 

"i 
1 

4 

S 

<» 

10 
21 

B 

m 
m 
m 

4 

14 
13 
8 

47.. 

TO.. 
145.. 
24if.. 

85. 
550 
*I0.. 

SiO.. 
155  . . 

43  .. 

luu.. 

i«tV: 

801  .. 

911    . 

S5    . 
2«0.. 
125,, 

TO,.. 
122,. 

60  „, 
105.. 
&3ft    . 
350.. 

«B.. 
130.. 
94.. 
«!,., 
90  .. 

850.. 

30  a 

00|  4 

1,  3,000 

8     11.5(HI 
r     TJOO 
1'      4,000 

2,  8,500 
2'   4l,S*MI 

I,    12.  WW 
8,    18,400 
1     4  mm 

1  2,500 

"2     10.400 

1'     2,500 

i 
*' 1       " '" 

i      T^fHiO 
3;      SwOiMi 

2  7,WM> 

2  6.tNj6 
3|     4,IiH» 
1!    18,000 

1'     8,000 
1|      1,600 
1      8,000 
8      4,100 
3<      T,n00 

3  8,900 
1     i«J,l»0O 

81^         12         84 

Botofi     "•"■■""■"*"[" 

4S1I       080       456 

5aH.    Lm       li5 

FUlpstad../.'    .   .  1     ..... 

4ii@'      008       940 

OrmirM  and  I^^or 

1  I 

t^'MlO 

€8tl       185       815 

Bt^nioh.. ..     ....   "*l" 

*2:: 
.... 

IL. 

..  .. 

1,332 

t'ooo 

^6«0 

500 
50<) 

8,500 
IpOOO 

1,L^2«       668     1,»50 
Mi           1    1  ino 

HalAb^n?  and  Ltrbaek.-.L.!, , 

2«|    1 

n.  e 

"1   1 

111     8 

25;     3 

t^^i  10 

447 

T41 
844 
4^ 
809 
900 
BTS 
4lt 
418 
48lt 

e&o 

491 
«21 
870 
8T1 
829 

819 
154 

010 
3«8 
98T 

IS 

40 
Wl 

48 
15 

5.71W1      500 
28B       219 

Karhtii.  .7    '.!11... !;[..!.. 

.,,    1       500 
75'      130 

Karlanda. I.J., 

K.fifi'tin^baiiin         ,  ' . .  r . . 

....'      18T 
68a       496 

lAXrt  and  Harrlemo, . . . .  j  „ 
L^khvllan   ..   1,. 

'■ 

22 
26 

17 
28 
11 
16 

n 

ft 
28 
It 

2 

? 

8 
25 

2S 

A 

20 
4 

28 
15 
11 
Is 
Ifl 

9 

3 

8 
3 

I 
1 

X 

3 
1 
3 

i 

'2 

^2 
I 

^•i!       869 
108       18S 

LldkiJtJlBjt   ..........     ' 

'      '402 

M.»orJfiu*.::;;:...:::;::i:: 

i      616 

Banaai^r...  .             .  .  |. J-- 

ioiV     180 

B^n^  and  Frctakog. -  - 

f8B,      609 

SanMuni  aarl  LobeHtii.^ . . . 

1 
1 

;: 

i 
i 

1 

1 

1,400       489 
...   1      164 
306       4i)2 

SitoimiKad..    ........... 

Wotlda  jLDd  aiap.. 

A^nrp.          ^  .       ....... 

ISO'       h'9 

405'      $^70 

Biinrivvk  and  Wapilli^bo 

1,086 
800 

T8 

81 

16 

58 

852 

105 

1,166 

12^ 
969 
lilO 
8S9 
60 

«t6 

981 

FoUltiglio          ....,   ,... 

OvtM^rgaTn&knkUufbd. 

ToflA  mid  Trakomla, . . . . 
WUbv ,,,. 

., 

2 
2 

1 

160 

880 

16 

998 

SK;:^"*':::::;:::'-' 

*^ 

1 
1 

"i 

^ainta  Karirbr. 

61 10      i!  ti-Oiio 

•106 

HelaliurfiirH. 

iscis 
€011 

ioi' T 

15010 

"i      "ioo 

KrlHMniv!it;ul  and  Nwp**. 

Nikouanad.. ............ 

Abr. ..„ 

.J 
iL. 

REt 

APITl 

[JLATION 

Bl 

r  DISTRICTS. 

3» 
IT 

« 

I! 

TO 
10 

m 

4' 
3 

is 

84 

ai4 

4ia 

2,»« 
*.«80 

i2,9aa 

1,^ 
44i 

199 
2,864 

1J75 
mi 

5,123 

1/>4*I 
2^2«ii 

moeo 

i,mi 

5fril 

431 

8T 

113 

1T5 

^1 

106 
13 
5 

88 

m 

19 
U 

6,001 
6.4S« 

a^ii 

Kit 

81 

m 

82 
10 
2 

482JMI0 
n9J44 

ii9.eoo 

41,800 

fl,ooo 

3T    6  1»,5(MJ 
IS    1     8.000 
9    5  10.5a2 

..    f    %M^ 
fli  I    8,0(10 

lHl,Ot« 
96,278 
50;l&5 
18,tM9 
5,748 

<klS8 

8,T50 

8,868 

9fy 

m 

4,408 

8,098 

5,981 

381 

15 

19  5T4 

fttHar 

»i,a^ 

Bfl,9«8 

la^is 

1.908 

e.oao 

KMla1fei«i»       " 

. 

" 

18;t^|  "8^411 

lfl,|Ma  18,061 

S,8tT    3,813 

894       898 

FiiOaiid            -      ...... 

el 

1 

T 

885 

M 

TnUl :. 

00 

2Q 

M 

S18 
308 

18.189 
16J64T 

M 

95 

K89.&44 

do  r»  4«.]t«»9 

267^19  14.948 
348,^1 14,0^ 

1M88 

49  202;  ai  *tf\A 

Sl.4*l 

Tfl,U« 

Laat^^nv... , 

UU 

50 

8T 

miae 

*i. 

^jm 

9I^T 

8ija»s 

*  1  KrooA  —  91  oenU. 
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FOREIGN  MISSION   STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS    OF    GERMANY. 


CIRCUIT  OK  BTATION. 

II 

-  ■ 

II 

^  1 

act 

1 
t 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
i 

a 

£ 

j 

i 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

I 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

I 

s 
1 

J 

1 

If 

ll 

ll 

i 

^^nMH  i>Jj<rte£, 

J 

^■rkf. 

W«k*, 

MmrhM. 

H^fkm. 

AWki. 

ftLifk>. 

MMtki, 

Aqridl   .,„......„..,.... 

4.*) 

T 

5fi 

,so 

ft 

a 

»0 

2 

miAO 

1 

a^TAO 

5 

n 

512 

3 

Btdefe1d.,,„„.. ....,; 

1     ...... 

m 

10 

411 

ISO 

10'.. 

a 

T« 

1 

4S 

T» 

t.l02 

8S 

Bremen......... 

.  ^ 

S     

JM 

K6 

m 

afMv 

lai.. 

0 

m 

is».a(>& 

» 

1 

1«XK> 

1011 

xm 

2.S4S 

897 

X 

fla 

H 

J*! 

ISO 

ST.. 

4 

im 

4nOIM) 

1 

1 

a  MOO 

77 

146 

a,42ft 

106 

\ 

.:,::i.. 

^ , 

isrt 

S4 

411 

gooJ 

tOi,. 

5 

m 

18.800 

1 

Clfi4S 

T5 

110 

1,4T2 

02 

Bornum ,. , 

] 

..I..'.. 

S8 

6 

.Ml 

m 

U'^. 

3 

TO 

aaooo 

1 

s,soo 

85 

u 

Si* 

49 

1 

»S 

Iji 

All 

m\ 

19,. 

6 

i§*f 

11.0SO 

1 

«oo 

8} 

ss 

9&4 

ST 

rknabiirir  ....  ... 

.. 

.. 

ttl 

n 

4(t 

ISO 

14.. 

^ 

son 

2 

»A 

54 

1.484 

16 

Hmnbiiig^. ,.,.,... 

t 

nt^ 

^ 

Sit 

sao 

fiU, 

4 

400 

6M0O 

1 

1 

4i,0iA 

109 

172 

4JI9 

IM 

Klri        ,.»..*.,  .        .,>. 

] 

t 

»3 

BO 
<Jii 

100 

lOl.. 
5,. 

J 

fiO 

1 

19 

81 

^IS 

ST 

IS 

Metl4*n ..„, 

'i 

■  * 

\m 

A 

».1U 

1 

1 

'  ■ ' ' 

13 

ST 

im 

Ifft&r*u?i1l 

. , 

^ 

ti 

l^J 

100 

It  . , 

t 

no 

4,000 

1 

10 

m 

4T0 

m 

WfltiBehfKj  ...  y ..-»... 

1S4 

m 

^\ 

■jw 

lo;.. 

t 

80 

14,000 

1 

2,400 

69 

UB 

1,44? 

ft? 

g'dehb'i«     

i 

.. 

124 

It 

NJ 

2ai 

loL. 

4 

9 

100 

S  1,000 

1 

m 

0S 

1,000 

.... 

92 

KliaEukTfeliii 

.. 

i^ 

l!fl 

SO 

10l> 

ft .. 

a 

ta; 

^•m 

.. 

L 

1300 

so 

as 

80Sv 

.... 

11 

WlUidQisbiiTrii,.., 

^  ^ 

I 

^ 

31 

0 

SO 

\m 

5.. 

1 

lis 

1 

16 

ttS 

7ia 

4S 

Berlin  i^iMrkL 

Berlin,  ElJm 

1 

T» 

4A 

eo 

a.v)l 

suL- 

% 

SAO 

m.fm 

1 

AkOOo' 

64 

998 

535 

120 

1,15% 

Ifnmanuel 

I 

90 

m 

TJV 

SiS 

4,V., 

s 

musf 

fe,\lMi4> 

&i.oi«y 

Afl 

465 

A85 

160 

1,080 

Sdem...,,..... 

.. 

1    . 

IM 

SB 

Sit 

JiTIs: 

a,"!,. 

{^ 

fW 

'J.'-l.lilHh 

1 

i^.amt 

90 

084 

1.TT2 

1.489 

Chemnlia  ..,..,„..,...... 

^  ^ 

1     ] 

in 

pa 

(kNI 

7(10, 

ae.. 

4^ 

140 

lS.i)m| 

n 

6,700 

m 

894 

,  i^sas 

IJftft 

2JJlf 

CoiUn  Udgard,..,. 

ji. 

..     1.. 

49 

2ft 

SO 

140> 

7'-. 

2 

AO 

9 

19 

n 

265 

«5 

gnHM-^n?.... ... 

1        3.. 

110 

li 

\m 

400 

SS. 

a 

1«& 

18;4S0' 

a 

fi,Bao 

ftT 

412 

909 

m 

G»lu 

. . 

1       .. 

1M 

m 

Ifi 

iSD 

K&.. 

s 

ISO 

la^WKi; 

fl 

100 

»I4 

1,460 

109 

l.«S« 

Lftnf;i?i4  wi?Lvl]clorf.. .  ,,...* 

Jl     .. 

ISfl 

n 

\^\ 

1!T.^ 

10:=^ 

4' 

m 

14,000 

s 

s;ot6 

71 

908 

1.10T 

110 

649 

Keu-Kiipiiin 

1,     .. 

4* 

14 

3i> 

xm 

8.. 

a 

m 

i.. 

m 

aes 

40? 

678 

Flmj&n..,. 

1 

131 

»* 

£00 

Am 

100 

»0.. 

s;  . 

4 

e 

tft] 
so 

84,000 

1 

n,uo 

ISO 

467 

1,613 

1^ 

h4^ 

616 

Sttalfeld... ..„. 

V     .. 

;* 

40 

« 

ao 

60 

8obl^li.   .,,. ,.. 

J , 

..       1 

tm 

15 

40 

ISO 

fi.. 

4 

im 

6,000 

1 

l.Tflti 

80 

84 

m 

T4 

4*1 

.. 

1:     I 
]      1 

t 

III 

T9 

360 

AW 
3S0 

40,. 

4 
1 

190 
40 

fij,«6o 

s 

A 

6,9TO 

aio 

75 

279 
15JS 

1,160 
779 

SS« 
40 

1.428 
l.^& 

WwiUn.  .., 

1     .. 

W 

M 

w^ 

m 

as.. 

ft 

liO 

s 

&A 

soa 

OOA 

407 

\m 

Smekm  .. 

.« 

^ 

«im 

SST 

m\ 

l.Oftl 

1»0|.. 

3 

noo 

wjm 

4 

1 

4iom 

S58 

1,U4 

1.45# 

\     S,9S1 

Zdu-U^pziff..,., 

1 

ai 

es 

m 

teo 

11 .. 

a 

bO 

4 

60 

IJMI 

44A 

ES 

B44 

Fr^iiUl^rUtfm-Matn  IHri. 

1 

Cm«jI, ,....,   ........... 

V    ,J.. 

13T 

m 

;o 

2no 

40.. 

4 

IStl 

mMz 

4 

1 

u.rs 

ino 

860 

82$ 

177 

IJ49 

DUIeobur^. 

^ , 

1     ..  .. 

.  ;i 

22 

70 

ISO 

ao.. 

4 

ISO 

10,500 

6 

1 

ia.w 

4a 

»4S 

625 

3  Oil 

m;A 

Frankfkirt  ftnj-M*Jo 

A      .... 

l^ 

y«7 

4ft 

^m 

aijo 

40.. 

» 

S50 

lltO.OOO 

IB 

1 

HCfH) 

im 

661 

1.80B 

64 

aji^6 

HaDttn 

1      ..... 
1      ..  ,, 

^_ 

1      s» 
1     m 

1? 

m 

S4I 

60 
1«0 

^ 

., 

3 

xm 

lioflb 

s 
0 

"i 

.... 

iso^ 

71 
8^ 

m 

.... 

&J6 

Krpuittftcb  find  MtuiilHl  . . . 

2IS 

Marburg.....,.., ,. 

I  ::::i::l  '. 

T 
8 

so 

so 

2flO 

s 

3 
7 

40 
1S6 

S,10O 

:l.: 

IfiO 

14 
BO 

1!9 

ast 

«8 

100 

.... 

216 

Llinmorn  ................ 

ms 

Wpbonmi  ,,.. .„,. 

1 

..'....      10 

s« 

10 

40 

100 

1? 

8 

{« 

s 

\, 

1,435 

10 

65 

741 

Mnptui  MJnafi^h  IniiLltute... 

.    »        . 

.... 

K'irlf^rtiht  Pi^Hf^, 

►   1 

1 

Alt*n»tafif. -,,......,, 

r.J.. 

f^ 

2S 

lOfl 

MO 

«0 

4 

BO 

1&,&T0 

1 1 

6,730 

40 

lOfl 

878 

105 

S6i 

BUdiwdk^...,,.   , 

1     ..'..!.. 

ai 

A 

44 

ISOt 

S 

TO 

4.900 

4 

m 

m 

aT3 

461 

»4S 

19S 

Clalw.., , 

1           i; 

lao 

100 

400 

ao'.. 

ft 

SQO 
fl4.1 

26.at0 

afi,oao 

0 
IS 
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RECAPITULATION  BY  DISTRICTS. 


'lwiffiiiil&tetytct..~ 
Berlin  IHmtrleL.. ....!!.!:! 

KiHirubA  iMAtHcL ........ 

Witrtflitbnrf  IHstrlct , . . . . 

FnnlLfctn'ftm-MiiSi]  Blat.. 


Totid,.... 
I^Pt  year. 


6a,     56 

2,890 

89,     52    2.516 

8i     55 

2,601 

87      81 

2,S8a 

27     42 

1.026 

24S;  2.S6 

11,822 

287'  '287 

9.400 

is;  4S\071 

15  5S9,,\'y) 

ISi  412,6j^0 

18  819.241 

S  1S2,9I3 

77,1.992,455 


a,«**      ..i...,.-,^^   845 8«1 
9.400     78!  1,794.1541  161  2S 


10 
49 
76 
152 
58   4 


96.29S  884 

268,877  1,542 

184.183  922 

76,658!  1,250 

1 18.898  635 

788,269  6,088; 

567.S18  6.183 


1.2571 
4.669 

4,550 
4,378 

2,1471 

16.996'i 
11,6671 


23,799 
16,219 
11,459 
14.882 
3,380 

69.789 
78.917 


...I  1,249 

4,814  21.183 

6.258'  16,165 

6.070,  10,888 

841 1  7,162 

16.9if8i  66.647 

26.498  40,068 
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SJant^lj  ipjissionarg  Conctrf. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  1891. 

Iaiiuar>' Thb  World. 

Icbniary China. 

March Mexico. 

April India  and  Burua. 

Nlay Malaysia. 

June Africa. 

July Unitbo  States. 

August Italy  and  Bulgaria. 

September Japan  and  Korea. 

October Scandinavia,  Germany,  and 

Switzerland. 

November South  America. 

December United  States. 

•♦• 

COUNTRIB8  OF  THE  DTORLD,  POP- 
ULATION, RELIGIONS,  ETC. 

The  figures  giving  the  population  of 
ihe  principal  countries  of  the  world  and 
of  the  colonies  and  territories  under  the 
control  or  protectorate  of  European  na- 
tions are  taken  from  the  Statesman  s  Year- 
Book  for  1890,  issued  in  England,  and  are 
in  most  cases  furnished  by  the  officials  of 
the  countries  represented.  They  are  the 
most  reliable  obtainable,  and  the  sum- 
mary furnishes  totals  much  larger  than 
those  generally  credited. 

North  America. 

North  America  consists  of  the  British 
Colonies  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
Honduras,  of  the  republics  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  the  five  republics 
of  Central  America  known  as  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Salvador.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
over  eighty-eight  million. 

Greenland,  a  colony  of  Denmark,  fias 
a  population  of  10,000,  mostly  Esquimaux. 

Canada,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  territories,  and  Arctic 
islands,  reported  by  the  census  of  April 
3,  1 88 1,  a  population  of  4,324,810.  An 
estimate  for  1 889  makes  the  total  popula- 
tion 5,000,000.  In  1 88 1  the  Roman 
Catholics  numbered  1,791,982 ;  Presby- 
terians, 676,165;  Anglicans,  574,817; 
Methodists,  742,981 ;  Baptists,  296,525  ; 
Lutherans,  46,350 ;  Congregationalists, 
26,900. 

Newfoundland  in  1884  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  193,623.  Of  these,  69,000  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  England,  75,254 
are  Roman  Catholics,  48,787  Methodists, 
and  1,495  Presbyterians.  With  Newfound- 
land is  connected  Labrador  as  a  depend- 
ency, with  a  population  of  4,211. 

The  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska  and  the  Indians,  reported  by  the 
census  of  1890  a  population  of  62,622,250. 
Alaska  has  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  Indian  population  is  about  250,000. 

The  names  and  population  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories,  and  their  rela- 
tive rank,  are  as  follows : 


J,  New  York 5,i^i,9j4 

9.  Pennsylvania 5^343^74 

3.  IllinoU 3^11,536 

4.  Ohio 3,666,719 

5.  Missouri 11,677^080 

6.  Massachusetts 9«)^3«|cr7 

7.  Texas s^^ffSao 

8.  Indiana ^^iIq^^jp 

Q.Michigan tjoSg^T^* 

xo.  Iowa ]  ,,^06,739 

II.  Kentucky iJsSt41^ 

la.  Georgia i,l34<3€6 

13.  Tennessee li?^5^l7^3 

14.  Wisconsin 1 ,6S3,69J 

15.  Virginia 1,648,91 1 

16.  North  Carolina ^^t7i34^ 

17.  Alabama 1,508,073 

18.  New  Jersey 1,441,017 

19.  Kansas 1,49^.485 

ao.  Minnesota 1.100,017 

91.  Mississippi j  ,3S4^S37 

99.  California 1  ,fo4,o&a 

93.  South  Carolina 1,147,161 

94.  Arkansas i^  i^Stl^S 

95.  Louisiana i,ii6,laS 

a6.  Nebraska 1  /is6,793 

37.  Maryland 1,1^0,431 

28.  West  Virginia 7^^4H 

99.  Connecticut 745«9^t 

30.  Maine 66i:i^#6i 

31.  Colorado 4>n,975 

39.  Florida J9<^435 

33.  New  Hampshire 375,8^7 

34.  Washington 349,516 

35.  Rhode  Island 345i34l 

36.  Vermont .,.. 333,305 

37.  South  Dakota '^l^A^ 

38.  Oregon 313.4130 

39.  District  of  Columbia 339,796 

40.  Utah 9c>€t498 

41.  North  Dakota iSit4'5 

4a.  Delaware **?ii7i 

43.  New  Mexico 144,869 

44.  Montana 111*769 

45.  Idaho 14,3^79 

46.  Oklahoma 61^701 

47.  Wyoming ^^^^^ 

48.  Arizona S9<69t 

49.  Nevada 44*1^7 

We  give  the  figures  as  furnished  by  The 
Independent,  July  31.  1890,  showing  sta- 
tistics of  Churches  of  the  United  States: 


Denominations. 

1 

X 

U 

1 
'f.  J. 

ADVENTISTS. 

Evangelical  Adventists 

Advent  Christians 

100 
600 
943 
30 
50 
50 

'\^ 

1,613 
650 
^.250 
1,831 
75 
525 
no 

513 
270 

26 

663 
100 

1*423 
390 
X.557 
1,811 
a.730 

401 

■7 

"  J^ 
40 

ai,t75 

■E 

3,600 

M17 

35 

49» 

itj 

a*i3P 

9S1 

5*«» 
^7.741 

'3,000 

Seventh  Day  Adventists 

Churches  of  God 

Life  and  Advent  Union 

Age  to  Come  Adventists 

BAPTISTS. 

Regular  Baptists. 

5,000 
4dO«i 

3,^>70,O|7 

Mt»44 
750,000 
i»9t353 

iS,ooo 

Anti-Mission  Baptists 

Free  Baptists 

Other  Free  Baptists 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Christians,  North 

Christians,  South  

Church  of  God 

Seventh  Day  Baptists 

Dunkards,  Conservative  .... 

Dunkards,  Old  Order 

Six  Principle  Baptists. 

FRIENDS. 

Orthodox  Friends 

33,1000 
9,000 

13,^100 

Jf450 

7».9Jo 
a3,ooo 

151*355 
3S'«5 

■64.':if 

365,6m 
»«9,7*J 

Non-affiliating  Orthodox 

Hicksite  Friends 

LUTHKRAN. 

General  Synod 

United  Synod,  South 

General  Council 

Svnodlcal  Conference 

Independent  Synods,  15 

Dknominations. 

i 

X 

u 

5 

15 

METHODISTS. 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 
A  frican  Meth.  Episcopal. . . . 
African  Meth.  Epis.  Zion . . . 

United  Brethren 

Colored  Meth.  Episcopal. . . 

Methodist  Protestant 

(evangelical  Association 

U  nited  Brethren,  Old  Con- 
fession   

22,103 

3.S00 
4,265 
2,100 
9,003 
1,958 

••& 

50 
952 

: 

300 

1 

6,727 

?^4^ 
186 
"5 

54 

5,"8 
109 

1,500 
4,689 
850 
101 
360 
732 
100 
407 
7,523 

I3,a79 
4,862 

3.«» 
3i«>o 
1.455 
1.800 
i,44« 
1,187 

623 
300 
100 
513 

112 

350 
150 
40 
90 
35 

5,936 
1,145 
1,595 
200 
753 
124 
99 
90 
32 

3.980 
120 

4,640 
665 
>M 

1,024 
685 
"3 

8.232 

400,000 
412,513 

199.709 
170,000 

147.604 
145,703 

50,58* 
28,000 
4.000 
19.998 
5.000 
5,50a 

3.500 
66,000 

American  Wesleyans 

Cr*ngregational  Methodists.. 
Free  Methodists 

1  iidependent  Methodists 

Primitive  Methodists 

Union  American    Methodist 
Episcopal,  Colored 

MENNONITBS. 

0]d  Mennonites 

Amish  Mennonites 

22,500 
3,000 

10,000 
1,171 

753,749 
161,7^2 
160,18s 

15,000 
101,858 

10,817 

io,6sa 
8,209 
6,800 

470.076 
10,100 

Reformed  Mennonites 

New  School  Mennonites .... 
Klen*nite  Brethren  in  Christ 

PRRSRYTBRIANS. 

Presbyterian,  Northern 

Presbyterian,  Southern 

J Yesbyterian,  Cumberland. . . 
Presbyterian,     "    (colored). 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,  Ref.  (Synod).. 
Welsh  Calvinistic       

Ass.  Ref.  Synod,  South 

Reformed  (General  Synod) . . 

EPISCOPALIANS. 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Reformed  Episcopal 

REFORMED. 

Reformed  ((ierman) 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian  Union  Churches.. 
Cnng^regationalists 

z  20,000 

491,985 

160,000 

11.358 

8,771 

42.952 

6,000 

German  Evangelical .... 

Moravians 

Solvation  Army 

New  Jerusalem 

t:  Tiitarians 

Roman  Catholics 

8,277,039 

General   Si'Mmary. 


Ailventists 

1  V^ptistts 

Christian  Union 

Congregationalists 

Friends 

Gt::rman  Evangelical  Church 

1  eiitherans 

Mennonites 

Methodists 

\[oravians 

hi  cw  Jerusalem 

Presbyterians 

Episcopalians 

Reformed 

R  oman  Catholics 

Salvation  Army 

Unitarians 

Universalists. 


Grand  total 151,261  103,303  21,757,171 


1,773 

76s 

48,371 

32,343 

4,689 

4,640 

763 

1,017 

850 

665 

7,911 

4,612 

563 

665 

54,711 

31,765 

lot 

114 

100 

113 

13.619 

9.974 

5,227 

4,100 

3.081 

1,379 

7.5*3 

8.332 

360 

1,024 

407 

510 

732 

685 

58,742 
4,392,291 

iao,ooo 

491.985 

106,930 

160,000 

1,086,048 

103,671 

4,980,240 

",358 

6,000 

1,329,013 

480,176 

382,856 

♦8,277,039 

8,77« 

30,000 

4«.952 


*  Catholic  population. 

Since  the  above  was  issued  the  following  changes  in 
At.itistics  have  been  reported  : 

African  Methodist  Episcopal,  4,1^0  churches,  3,160 
nuinisters.  410,000  communicants ;  Methodist  Episco- 
p^il.  South,  10.961  ministers,  1,166.019  communicants; 
Protestant  Episcopal.  488,229  communicants ;  Presby- 
Eerian,  North,  6,894  churches,  6,158  ministers.  77SJ903 
Ciimmunicants;  Presbyterian,  South,  2,400  churches, 
1,179  ministers,  168,791  communicants. 

Their  relative  strength  is  as  follows : 


Min. 

C0m, 

I.  Roman  Catholics 

8,332 

4,676,294 

3.  Regular  Baptists* 

81,175 

3,070^7 

3.  Methodist  Episcopal. . . . 

13.279 

2,236,463 

4.  Meth.  Episcopal,  South. 

4,862 

1,161,666 

5.  Presbyterian  (Northern) 

5.936 

753.749 

6.  Disciples  of  Christ 

3,600 

750,000 

7.  Congregationalists. 

4,640 

491,985 

8.  Protestant  Episcopal.... 

3,980 

470,076 

9.  Afriran  M.  F..  Zion 

3.™» 

412.513 

♦  Really  three  denominations. 
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Mim*       Ccm, 

siL  ATricmn  M.  E.... ,,.....     ^,osq       ^ecsoDo 
II.  Luth.  Synodkal  Conf , , .     i,^<       3^5*^^ 

1  y  United  0  rethrcn i  ^435  199^709 

i4«  Rfiformtid  (Germaii).  c  ^  iij  igr4,o44 

t;.  Colored  MctK,  Ei>{sco|tal  i^Soa  170^00^ 

i€.  Prcsbytermn  (Soutb'n),  i,i45  1^1*74* 

17,          **           Cumberland,  %^^%  ifo,Tis 

iS.  German  Evangelical..,.  663  i6&,j(»o 

iQ.  Luttieran  Gen^  Kynod...  951  1^1,365 

CO.  MethodUi  Protect  am...  1,441  t47«^ 

a  I.  Evangelkal  AModmloti  t,iS;  i45,7&3 

I,  MethodUt^.. ..,.,.  3r,7<^§  4t9&!3,34a 

ff.  Roman   CalhoUra  *.<,.«. .    ^xjs^  ^^K^^ 

J.  Bapiitti...^.,,.^....,...  jt'«343  4t3Q3,^t 

4p  Presbytenans 9,974  i.ss^^qvt 

5,  Luthennn ..,--     4,612  ivodShCHS 

6,  CongregationaJuui. 4,640  491 ,985 

7,  Epuccrpalians..,., ,..,,..     4,100  4iiM76 

Mexico  had  in  1888  an  esiimated  pop- 
ulatioii  of  11,490,830.  Of  ihe  total  pop- 
ulation 19  per  cent*  are  of  the  pyre  while 
race,  43  per  cent,  mixetl  race,  and  38  per 
cent-  Indian  race.  The  prevailing^  re* 
ligion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 

Costa  RtCA  had,  December  31,  1888, 
an  estimated  population  of  305,730,  chieRy 
Roman  Catholics, 

Guatemala  had,  on  January  i,  1889, 
a  population  of  1,427,116,  About  60  per 
cent,  are  pure  Indians j  most  of  the  re- 
mainder are  half-caste,  there  being  but 
few  descendants  of  Europeans.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

Honduras  had  a  population  In  1889 
01431,917.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Indians.  The  people  are  Roman  Cath- 
ohcs,  British  Honduras  has  a  populaiion 
of  37.452. 

Nicaragua  has  an  esttmated  popula- 
tion of  400,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  abo- 
riginal Indians,  mulattoes,  Negroes,  and 
mixed  races, 

Salvador  had  a  population  in  188S  of 
664,513,  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
among  whom  live  about  10,000  whites  or 
descendants  of  Europeans.  The  people 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

West  Indies  comprises  the  Island  of 
Hayti  with  its  two  republics  of  Hayli  and 
San  Domingo,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  islands  belonging  10  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, with  a  population  of  5,541,59a. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
Bahamas^  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Turk*s 
Island,  Windward  Islands,  Leeward  Isl- 
ands, Trinidad,  and  Tobago,  with  a  pop- 
ulation in  1 88 1  of  1,213,144. 

The  colonies  of  Denmark  arc  the  islands 
of  St,  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John, 
with  a  population  in  iSSo  of  42,599, 

*We  «tiiiiat«  Ihe  number  of  Catholii:  comniunicants 
on  th«  bafiu.  of  3,177^039  Catholic  population,  uiinjE  ibe 
ralia  wbich  LulhcFUi  ftatlftici^  bas  ditabluhed  be- 
twe«ii  fiotik  Mitd  communicaiits  in  the  Synodkal  Con^ 
ference,  noaielyt  1-77* 


The  colonies  of  France  are  the  islands 
of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  with  a 
population  in  1887  of  357,573. 

The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  consist 
of  the  islands  of  Cura^oa,  Bonaire,  Aruba, 
St.  Martin,  St.  Eustache,  and  Saba,  with 
a  population  of  45.954. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  are  Cuba,  with  a 
population  of  1,521,684,  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  a  population  of  784,709. 

The  island  of  Hayti  contains  two  repub- 
lics. The  republic  of  Hay ti  had  an  esti- 
timated  population  in  18S7  of  960,000,  and 
the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  a  [x>puia- 
tion  in  188S  estimated  at  610,000, 

Religions. 

Heathen,  with  a  rude  belief  in  the  spirit 
world  and  the  power  of  spirits  over  the 
living,  may  best  represent  the  religious 
character  of  the  scattered  Esquimaux  and 
Alaskans  of  the  North,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  living  in  western  Canada,  on  res- 
ervations in  the  United  Slates,  among  the 
mountains  of  Mexico,  and  in  Central 
America,  comprising,  perhaps,  4,000,000 
people. 

Protestantism  is  the  religious  faith  of 
three  fifths  of  the  people  of  the  Canada 
Dominion  and  five  sistths  of  the  people  of 
ihe  United  States,  its  adherents  number- 
ing at  least  60,000,000  people, 

Roman  Catholicism  is  believed  in  by  a 
^^rge  part  of  the  population  of  Mexico. 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies, 
also  by  one  sixth  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  and  two  fifths  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  and  probably  numbers  among 
its  adherents  22,000,000  people, 

Protestant  Missions, 

In  l^reenland  and  Labrador,  among  the 
Esquimaux,  are  missions  of  the  Moravians 
ofGrcat  Britain  and  Europe. 

In  Alaska  are  missionaries  representing 
the  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  Friends, 
Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States. 

In  Canada,  among  the  Indians  and  Es- 
quimaux of  the  north  and  west,  are  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Baptists  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England. 

In  the  United  States,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  West,  among  the  poor  freedmen 
of  the  South,  and  among  the  foreigners 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  speak  our  lan- 
guage, are  laboring  missionaries  from  all 
the  leading  Protestant  Churches, 

In  Mexico  the  Friends,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregation- 
al i  sis,  of  the  United  States,  are  support- 
ing missionaries  who  are  endeavoring  to 
lead  the  people  away  from  the  superstitions  1 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  faith  in  Jesus, 

In  the  republics  of  Central  America  are 
no  Protestant  missionaries,  except  a  small 


mission  of  the  Presl^^terian  Church  of  the 
United  States  in  Nicaragfua, 

In  the  West  Indies  are  missions  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  the  missionary  societies 
of  Great  Britain.  There  are  small  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
African  Methodist  Church,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Con  vent  ion»  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church* 

South    AmeHpn. 

South  America  embraces  the  three  col- 
onies of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Gui- 
ana^ and  the  republics  of  Argentine,  Bolivia^ 
Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  with  a 
population  of  35,142,000. 

Argentine  Repltblic  had  a  popula- 
tion in  18S7  of  4,046,654.  The  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
as  that  of  the  state,  but  all  other  creeds 
are  tolerated. 

Bolivia  has  an  estimated  population 
of  2,300,000.  The  aboriginal  or  Indian 
population  is  estimated  at  1,100,000;  the 
mestiisoes  or  mixed  population,  600,000; 
and  the  whites  at  600,000,  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  recognized  religion  of  the 
state,  and  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
form  is  not  permitted. 

Brazil  had  a  population  in  i8S8  of 
14,002,335.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  supported,  but  alt  other  forms  of  relig- 
ion are  tolerated. 

Chili  had  on  January  i,  1890,  an  es- 
timated population  of  3,115,815.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the 
state,  but  the  constitution  protects  all 
religions. 

Colombia  reported  in  i88r  a  popula-^ 
tion  of  3,878,600.  Probably  it  has  now 
4,000,000.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
state  religion,  and  other  forms  of  religion 
are  permitted,  "so  long  as  their  exercise 
is  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals  and 
the  law,*' 

Ecuador  had  in  1885  a  population  of 
1,004,651.  There  is,  besides,  an  unknown 
number  of  uncivilized  Indians.  The  re- 
ligion is  Roman  Catholic  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other. 

Guiana  has  a  population  of  356,000. 
The  three  colonies  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  British  Guiana  includes  the  settle- 
ments and  provinces  of  Demerara,  Esse- 
qui  bo,  and  Bern  ice,  and  had  a  population 
in  1889  of  278,477.  largely  Protestant, 
Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  had  at  the 
end  of  1887  a  population  of  57.141,  of 
whom  1 5,6 1 5  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches;  13,646  Mora- 
vians ;  8,938  Roman  Catholics ;  1,409 
Jews ;  1 ,629  Mohammedans  ;  4.731  Hin- 
dus ;  114  Buddhists.  French  Guiana,  or 
Cayenne,  reports  20,500  inhabitants.  The 
majority  arc  Roman  Catholics,    The  col* 
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ony  is  used  largely  by  France  for  crimi- 
nals, the  convicts  in  and  out  of  prison 
numbering  3,500. 

Paraguay  had  in  1887  a  population 
of  329,645,  besides  60,000  semi-civilized 
and  70,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  and 
all  other  religions  are  permitted. 

Peru  had  at  its  last  census,  taken  in 
1876,  a  population  of  2,621,844.  There 
are  also  350,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The 
constitution  prohibits  the  public  exercise 
of  any  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

Uruguay  had  in  1887  an  estimated 
population  of  651,112.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  but  there  is 
complete  toleration. 

Venezuela,  in  1888,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,234,385,  with  a  native  Indian 
population  of  326,000.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic is  the  state  religion,  but  there  i£  tol- 
eration of  all  others,  though  they  are  not 
permitted  any  external  manifestation. 

Religion. 
In  the  central  portions  of  the  continent 
and  in  the  extreme  south  are,  perhaps, 
4,000,000  heathen  Indians  whose  religious 
belief  is  a  mixture  of  the  old  Aztec  faith 
and  the  superstitions  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Two  millions  may  be  considered- 
Protestants  in  name  or  in  sympathy, 
found  chiefly  in  the  large  cities  that  skirt 
the  continent.  The  remaining  29,000,000 
are  adherents  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Protestant  Missions. 

The  South  American  Missionary  So- 
ciety, with  its  head-quarters  in  London, 
furnishes  missionaries  that  are  chiefly 
chaplains  for  the  seamen  and  the  Euro- 
pean residents  in  some  of  the  cities,  and 
is  doing  a  little  work  among  the  natives. 

The  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States 
have  missions  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  and 
Chili. 

The  Baptists,  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians, and  the  Southern  Methodists  of  the 
United  States  have  missions  in  Brazil. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
missions  in  Argentme  Republic,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Bolivia. 

These  missions  are  important  factors 
in  elevating  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  and  releasing  them  from  the  de- 
basing superstitions  and  practices  of  their 
religious  faith. 

Eorope. 

Europe  has  a  population  of  349,5 14,000. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  India,  the  colonies,  protectorates, 
and  dependencies.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  the  census  of  188 1  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  35,262,762. 


In  the  theory  of  English  law  every 
Englishman  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  actually 
claiming  membership  with  the  Established 
Church  is  about  13,500,000,  leaving  about 
12,500,000  to  other  creeds. 

There  are  many  Protestant  dissentient 
religious  bodies,  the  most  prominent 
being  Methodists  of  various  sects,  the  In- 
dependents or  Congregationalists,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  English  Presbyterians. 
The  Methodist  body  in  all  its  branches 
possesses  about  760,000  members,  the 
Congregationalists  360,000  members,  the 
Baptists  300,000  members. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  and  Wales  was  estimated  in 
1887  at  1,354,000. 

In  Scotland  the  established  Church  is 
Presbyterian,  vviih  a  membership  in  1888 
of  581,568.  The  Free  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  reports  333. 100  members  ;  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
182,963.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land claims  the  adherence  of  about  80,- 
000  of  the  population.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Scotland  are  estimated  at 
326,000. 

In  Ireland,  by  the  census  of  1881,  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  was  returned 
at  3,960,891 ;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ireland,  620,000  members  ;  the 
Presbyterians,  470,734 ;  the  Methodists, 
48,839;  Independents,  6,210;  Baptists, 
4»879  J  Quakers,  3,645  ;  Jews,  472. 

Andorra,  a  republic  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  under  the  joint  suzerainty 
of  France  and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of 
Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  6,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Austria-Hungary  had  a  population 
December  31,  1888,  of  40,464,808.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  probably  3,200,000 
Protestants  in  Hungary. 

Belgium  had  a  population  in  1888  of 
6,030,043.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  professed  by  nearly  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Probably  there  are  1 5,000  Protest- 
ants. 

Bulgaria,  including  Eastern  Rou- 
melia,  has  a  population  of  3,154,375.  Of 
these,  2,432,154  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  668,173  are  Mohamme- 
dans, 18,539  Roman  Catholics,  24,352 
Jews. 

Denmark  had  in  1886  an  estimated 
population  of  2,108,000.  The  established 
religion  is  Lutheran. 

France  had  on  May  30,  1886,  a  pop- 
ulation of  38.218,903.  About  80  per  cent, 
are  Roman  Catholics  and  about  700,000 
Protestants. 


Germany  had  a  population  December 
I,  1885,  of  46,855,704;  estimated  in  1888 
at  48,020,000.  In  1885  the  Protestants 
numbered  29,369,847  ;  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 16,788,979;  the  Jews,  563,172. 

Greece  had  a  population  in  1889  of 
2,187,208.  The  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

Italy  had  in  1888  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  30,565,253.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic is  nominally  the  ruling  state  religion 
of  Italy. 

Monaco  is  a  small  principality  between 
France  and  Italy,  with  a  population  in 
1888  of  13,304,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 

Montenegro  has  a  population  of 
236,000.  Of  these,  222,000  are  adherents 
of  the  Greek  Church,  10,000  are  Moham- 
medans, and  4,000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Netherlands  had  a  population  De- 
cember 31,  1888,  estimated  at  4.505.932. 
The  royal  family  and  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
which  is  Presbyterian  in  government. 

Norway  had  at  the  last  census,  taken 
December  31,  1875,  a  population  of 
1,806,900.  The  evangelical  Lutheran  is 
the  religion  of  the  state. 

Portugal  had  in  1881  a  population 
of  4,708,178.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith 
is  the  state  religion. 

Roumania  had  in  1887  an  estimated 
population  of  5.500,000.  Of  these,  4.529.- 
000  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  114,200 
are  Roman  Catholics,  13.800  Protestants, 
8,000  Armenians,  400,000  Jews,  2,000 
Mohammedans. 

Russia  in  Europe  had  in  1887  a  pop- 
ulation of  95,870,810.  The  established 
religion  is  the  Graeco- Russian,  officially 
called  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Faith.  Over 
two  thirds  of  the  people  are  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  there  are  over 
8,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  3,000,000 
Protestants,  3,000,000 Jews,  2,600,000 Mo- 
hammedans. 

Servia  had  in  1888  a  population  of 
2,013,691.  The  census  of  1884  gave  to 
the  Greek  Orthodox  1,874,174  adherents; 
Roman  Catholics,  8,092 ;  Protestants, 
741  ;  Jews,  4,160  ;  Mohammedans,  14,- 
569. 

Spain  had  in  1887  a  population  of 
17,550,246.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  Church,  and  nearly  all  the 
people  are  adherents.  In  1887  there  were 
reported  6,654  Protestants  and  402  Jews. 

Sweden  on  December  31,  1888,  had  a 
population  of  3,748,257.  The  mass  of  the 
population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Prot- 
estant Church,  which  is  recognized  as 
the  state  religion. 

Switzerland  had  on  December  i, 
1888,  a  population  of  2,917,819,  divided  as 
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to  religions  into  1,724,257  Protestants, 
1,190,008  Roman  Catholics,  and  8,386 
Jews. 

Turkey  has  in  Europe  (not  including 
Bulgaria)  a  population  of  4,790,000. 
About  one  half  of  the  people  are  Moham- 
medans. The  others  are  Armenians,  ad- 
herents of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churches,  etc. 

Rellfirlons. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  still 
dominates  a  larger  number  of  people  in 
Europe  (at  least  165,000,000)  than  any 
other  faith ;  but  its  binding  power  is 
"weakening,  and  its  claims  are  being  chal- 
lenged as  never  before. 

Protestantism,  with  90,000,000  adher- 
ents, is  making  steady  progress,  fettered 
to  some  extent  by  the  rationalism  of 
Germany  and  the  control  of  the  state. 
The  Protestants  of  England  and  Scotland 
are  liberal  in  gifts  of  men  and  women  and 
money  that  the  world  may  be  brought  to 
Christ. 

The  Greek  Church  in  eastern  Europe 
is  growing  under  the  severe  rulings  of  its 
professed  head,  which  give  religious  liberty 
only  to  those  who  believe  in  its  faith  and 
conform  to  its  worship. 

Mohammedanism  still  holds  its  little 
corner,  protected  by  the  jealousy  of  its 
Christian  neighbors,  and  modifying  its 
decrees  at  their  command. 

The  Austrian  Director  of  Statistics, 
Dr.  Brachelli,  estimated  in  1883  that  in 
Europe  there  were  156,000,000  Roman 
Catholics,  81,000,000  members  of  Oriental 
Churches,  79,000,000  Protestants,  5,000,- 
000  Jews,  6,000,000  Moslems. 

The  5,000,000  Jews  in  Europe  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Austria-Hungary 1,646,000 

Belgium 4,000 

Bulgaria 24,000 

Denmark. 4t500 

France 54.ooo 

Germany 564,000 

Greece 6,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 80,000 

Gibraltar 2,000 

Italy 38,000 

Netheriands 82,000 

Portugal 1,000 

Roumania 400,000 

Russia 3,000,000 

Servia 5fO«> 

Spain 500 

Sweden 3.000 

Switzerland 9,000 

Turkey 77.ooo 

Protestant  Missions. 
The  Greek  Church  is  being  reached 
and  affected  to  some  degree  by  the  mis- 
sions in  Bulgaria  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  American  Board. 


Missions  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  and  Belgium  are  conducted 
by  missionaries  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

Even  the  Lutherans  of  Scandinavia  and 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land receive  missionaries  and  missionary 
money  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  help  on  Protestant  evangeliza- 
tion. 

The  Mohammedans  have  some  mis- 
sions among  them  conducted  by  the 
American  Board. 

The  Jews  are  not  forgotten,  but  in  all 
the  larger  cities  where  they  can  be 
reached  missions  for  them  are  being 
conducted  by  missionaries  sent  from  or 
supported  by  the  Protestants  of  Great 
Britain. 

Asia. 

Asia  embraces  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  of  the  dry  land  of  the  earth,  and 
over  one  half  of  its  population  (846,775,- 
000).  There  are  but  six  independent 
countries,  over  one  half  of  the  territory 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  people  being 
under  the  control  of  European  nations. 
The  independent  countries  are  Afghanis- 
tan, China,  Japan,  Korea.  Persia,  Siam. 

Afghanistan  has  a  population  of 
about  4,000,000.  In  religion  they  are 
Mohammedans. 

China  has  a  population  of  404,180,000. 
The  following  shows  the  population  of 
the  different  divisions : 

China  proper 383,000,000 

Manchuria ^ 12,000,000 

Mongolia 2,000,000 

Thibet 6,000,000 

Jungaria 600,000 

East  Turkestan 580,000 

The  total  number  of  foreigners  resident 
in  the  open  ports  of  China  was  8,269  at 
the  end  of  1888,  about  one  half  of  the 
total  number  residing  at  Shanghai. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by 
the  Chinese  as  indigenous  or  adopted, 
namely,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and 
Taoism.  Large  numbers  profess  and 
practice  all  three  religions.  There  are 
probably  30,000,000  Mohammedans. 

Japan  reported  in  1888  a  population 
of  39,069,007.  The  chief  forms  of  relig- 
ion are  Shintoism  and  Buddhism. 

Korea  has  a  population  of  10,528,937. 
As  in  China,  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
and  Taoism  are  the  religions  generally 
believed  in. 

Persia  had  a  population  in  1881  of 
7,653,600.  Nearly  all  the  people  are 
Mohammedans.  There  are  also  8,500 
Parsis.  19,000  Jews,  43,000  Armenians, 
and  23,000  Nestorians. 

Siam  has  a  population  of  6.000,000. 


Of  these,  2,000,000  are  Siamese,  1,000.000 
Chinese,  2,000,000  Laotians,  1,000.000 
Malays.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Bud- 
dhism. 

THE  BRITISH 
control  countries  in  Asia  comprising  a 
population  of   about    285,000,000.     The 
countries  and  islands  are  as  follows : 

Aden,  a  peninsula  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  Perim,  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea ;  population, 
34,711  Mohammedans. 

Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf;  population,  about  20.000  Moham- 
medans. 

Ceylon  has  a  population  of  about 
2,900,000.  The  census  of  1881  returned 
the  principal  religious  creeds,  as  follows : 

Buddhists 1,698,070 

Hindus 493.630 

Mohammedans 197,775 

Christians 147,977 

Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
had  a  population  in  1881  of  186,173,  dis- 
tributed religiously  as  follows : 

Greek  Church 137.631 

Mohammedans 45,458 

Others 3.084 

Hong  Kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can- 
ton River,  is  an  island  with  an  area  of 
twenty-nine  square  miles.  Connected 
with  it  is  the  peninsula  of  Kowloon, 
forming  part  of  the  main-land  of  China, 
but  belonging  to  Hong  Kong.  The  es- 
timated population,  December  31,  1888, 
was  215,800. 

India  and  its  dependencies  had  an  es- 
timated population  in  1888  of  269,477,728 
(British  territory.  208,793.350,  and  native 
states.  60,684,378).  The  most  prevalent 
religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus, 
their  number  being  three  fourths  of  the 
total  population.  The  Mohammedans 
number  about  50,000,000.  In  Burma 
most  of  the  people  are  Buddhists. 

Beloochistan  is  in  part  under  British 
administration,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun« 
try  is  feudatory  to  India.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  between  500,000  and  1,000,000 
Mohammedans. 

Si K  KIM  is  another  feudatory  state  in 
the  Himalayas  not  embraced  in  India, 
and  has  a  population  of  8,000.  The  re- 
ligion is  Buddhist. 

The  Andaman,  Nicobar,  and  Lac- 
CADiVE  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
have  a  population,  of  about  30,000,  most 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans. 

Labuan  Island  had  in  1888  a  popu- 
lation of  6,298,  mostly  Malays. 

North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sar- 
awak, all  in  Borneo,  have  a  population 
subject  to  Great  Britain  of  475.000,  chief- 
ly Mohammedans. 
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Nepaul,  between  Thibet  and  India,  is 
nearly  independent,  but  under  some  con- 
trol of  India,  with  a  population  of  2,000,- 
000.     Hinduism  and  Buddhism  prevail. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  compris- 
ing the  islands  of  Singapore  and  Penang, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  have  an 
estimated  population  of  900,000.  About 
one  half  are  Malays  and  one  fourth 
Chinese.  The  others  are  natives  of  In- 
dia and  Europeans. 

FRANCE 
controls  in   Asia  a  population  of  about 
18,000,000. 

In  India  are  five  separate  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Pondicherry,  which,  with 
territory  connected  with  them  embracing 
200  square  miles,  have  a  population  of 
282,723. 

Annam,  since  February  23, 1886,  under 
a  French  protectorate,  has  a  population  of 
about  $,000,000.  There  are  about  420,000 
Roman  Catholics.  The  rest  of  the  people 
are  Buddhists. 

Cambodia,  under  a  French  protecto- 
torate  since  1863,  has  a  population  of 
1,800,000. 

Cochin  China,  since  1887  under 
French  control,  has  a  population  of 
1 ,858,807.  The  Buddhists  number  i  ,688,- 
270,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  5,800. 

TONQUIN,  annexed  to  France  in  1884. 
has  a  population  estimated  at  9,000,000. 
There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics. 

RUSSIA  has  in  Asia  a  population  of 
17,483.839.  Of  this  number  Siberia  is 
credited  with  4.493,667;  Turkestan,  3,282,- 
446.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  of  Bok- 
hara, with  a  population  of  2,500,000,  and 
the  State  of  Khiva,  with  a  population  of 
700,000,  are  under  the  suzerainty  of  Rus- 
sia. A  portion  of  the  people  in  Siberia 
are  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church.  Most 
of  the  others  in  Russia  in  Asia  are  either 
heathen  or  Mohammedans.  The  people 
in  Bokhara  and  Khiva  are  Mohamme- 
dans. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  in  their  col- 
onies  in  Asia,  constituting  what  is  known 
as  Dutch  East  Indies,  have  a  population  of 
28,906,172.  They  comprise  the  islands  of 
Java,  Madura,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Rian- 
Lingga  Archipelago.  Banca,  Billiton, 
Molucca.  Bali,  and  Lombok,  and  parts  of 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea, 
and  of  the  Timor  Archipelago,  embracing 
a  territory  altogether  of  719,674  square 
miles.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mo- 
hammedans. 

PORTUGAL  has  in  Asia  a  population 
of  847,503  under  its  control,  as  follows : 

In  India : 

Goa 419.993 

Damao,  I)iu,  etc 6i,474 

Indian  Archipelago  (Timor,  etc.)  3oo,(XX) 


In  China: 

Macao,  etc 66,036 

SPAIN  has  in  Asia  colonies  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  7,619,665,  as  follows: 

Philippine  Islands 7,500,000 

Tulu  Islands 75,ooo 

Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos.  .  36,000 

Marianne  Islands 8,665 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  are  a  large 
number  of  Chinese,  but  the  native  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race  and 
in  religion  Mohammedans. 

TURKEY  has  in  Asia  in  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia  a  population 
of  16,133,900.  Of  these  about  12,000,000 
are  Mohammedans  and  4,000,000  are 
called  Christians,  belonging  to  the  Arme- 
nian, Nestorian,  and  Maronite  faiths. 

Summary  of  population  of  Asia : 

Afghanistan 4,000,000 

China 404, 180,000 

Japan 39,069,007 

Korea 10,528,937 

Persia 7,653,600 

Siam 6,000.000 

British  control 285,000.000 

French  control 18,000,000 

Dutch  control 28,906, 1 72 

Russian  control 19,683,839 

Spanish  control 7,619,665 

Turkish  control 16,133,900 

Total 846,775, 120 

Religions. 

Mohammedanism  is  very  strong  in  Asia, 
controlling  the  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan 
and  Persia,  over  50,000,000  in  India, 
30,000,000  in  China,  the  large  majority  in 
Turkey,  and  in  the  large  islands  of  Java, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Philippines  a  total  of  151,000,000. 

The  Buddhists  of  China,  Siam,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  India,  Korea,  and  Japan,  the 
Shintoists  of  Japan,  the  Hindus  of  India, 
the  Taoists  and  Confucianists  of  China 
form  the  princip.1l  part  of  that  vast  num- 
ber of  680,000.000  of  heathen  that  find 
their  homes  in  Asia,  a  multitude  so  great 
and  a  heathenism  so  dense  that  only  a 
faith  born  of  God  can  expect  that  it  will 
ever  yield  to  the  preaching  of  the  cross. 

Protestant  Missions. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  population  of 
the  earth  are  in  Asia  waiting  for  the  Gos- 
pel. They  know  not  how  much  they  need 
it.  We  know  it.  They  are  not  calling 
for  us.  We  are  not  told  to  wait  until 
they  call.  Their  need  and  our  knowledge 
constitute  God's  call. 

The  Protestant  Churches  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  have  missions 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia.  We  are 
debarred  from  Thibet  not  by  the  govern- 
ment of  China,  but   by  the  bitter  oppo- 


sition of  the  Buddhists,  who  will  destroy 
life  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  Protestant  missionaries.  Siberia  is- 
closed  by  the  command  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  who  declares  that  the  Holy  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  is  good  enough  for  his 
people.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  is  alone  in  its  work  among 
the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  while  the  Amer- 
ican Board  is  laboring  successfully  among 
the  Armenians  of  Turkey.  India,  China, 
and  Japan  are  fruitful  fields  of  missionary 

labor. 

Africa. 

Africa  is  in  a  transition  state,  nearly  all 
of  the  country  bordermg  on  the  ocean  and 
seas,  and  considerable  of  the  country  in- 
land being  under  the  control  of  European 
countries. 

The  independent  nations  are  Morocco, 
with  a  population  of  500,000 ;  the  Repub- 
lic of  Liberia,  with  a  population  of  1,068,- 
000 ;  Orange  Free  State  republic,  with  a 
population  in  1880  ot  72,000  natives  and 
61,000  whites;  South  African  republic, 
also  known  as  the  Transvaal,  with  a  white 
population  of  110,000  and  a  native  pop- 
ulation of  500,000. 

Egypt,  with  a  population  of  7,000,000, 
and  Tripoli,  with  a  population  1,000,000, 
are  claimed  by  Turkey. 

France  controls  Algeria,  with  its  3.910,- 
399  inhabitants ;  Senegal,  Gaboon,  and 
territory  bordering  on  the  Congo,  with  a 
population  of  900,000 ;  and  has  established 
a  protectorate  over  Tunis,  population 
1,500,000;  Madagascar,  1,500,000,  and 
Dahomey. 

Germany  controls  large  territories  known 
as  German  South-west  Africa,  German 
East  Africa,  and  German  West  Africa. 

Italy  controls  country  along  the  Red 
Sea,  and  has  established  a  protectorate 
over  Abyssinia  and  Shoa. 

Spain  claims  in  West  Africa  a  stretch 
of  500  miles  of  sea-coast  extending  be- 
tween Capes  Bojador  and  Blanco. 

Belgium  directs  the  interests  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  with  its  27,000,000  of 
people. 

England  has  extended  a  protectorate 
over  Zanzibar  and  Uganda,  and  controls 
Basutaland,  Bechualand,  British  Zambe- 
sia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Nyassa- 
land,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos.  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  Zululand,  Somaliland,  Niger  Dis- 
trict, and  British  East  Africa. 

The  Missionary  Review  for  December, 
1890,  says  that  "Africa  is  about  three 
times  the  area  of  Europe,  or  12,000,000 
square  miles,  and  some  writers  estimate  it 
to  contain  about  an  equal  population— 
325,000.000  souls."  Others  give  the  pop- 
ulation at  300,000,000.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  it  contains  much  over  200,- 
000,000. 
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Religions. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  controls  at 
least  26,000,000  of  people  in  North  and 
North-east  Africa,  and  is  steadily  increas- 
ing its  followers. 

There  are  perhaps  170,000,000  heathen. 
Some  of  these  hold  to  a  mixture  of  Mo- 
hammedanism and  Judaism.  Many  are 
degraded  worshipers  of  fetishes. 

In  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  are 
adherents  of  a  faith  called  Christian,  which 
has  enough  of  truth  to  prevent  its  follow- 
ers falling  into  the  barbarities  of  heathen- 
ism, but  not  enough  to  produce  a  pure 
life. 

In  South  Africa  are  large  settlements 
of  Europeans,  who  have  carried  the  Gos- 
pel with  them,  and  have  done  something 
for  the  heathen  in  their  vicinity. 

Protestant  Missions. 
Africa  has  been  skirted  by  Protestant 
missions,  but  little  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  interior,  and  the  many  millions  have 
been  almost  untouched.  When  William 
Taylor  was  made  Bishop  of  Africa  a  new 
hope  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  has  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  what  he  believes  will  be  successful  mis- 
sions for  the  evangelization  of  Central 
and  West  Central  Africa.  The  American 
Board  and  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist, and  Lutheran  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Baptists,  Wesley- 
ans,  and  Anglicans  of  England,  have 
missions  in  West  Africa ;  the  United  Pres- 
byterians of  America,  in  Egypt ;  the  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  and  Anglicans  of 
England,  in  East  Africa.  The  outlook 
begins  to  be  encouraging.  Much  was 
hoped  from  the  freedmen  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  have  shown  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  evangelization  of  their  father- 

land. 

Australia^  etc. 

Australia,  with  its  British  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, has  a  population  of  3.942,101.  Of 
these  about  750,000  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  2,500,000  are  Protestants. 

New  Zealand  has  a  population  of 
620,451,  and  Tasmania,  151,470.  About 
1 00,000  a  re  Roman  Catholics  and  600,000 
Protestants. 

Summaries. 

According  to  Behm  and  Wagner  the 
population  of  the  world  in  1880  was  as 
follows  : 

Europe 327,500,000 

Asia 795»59i.ooo 

Africa  205.823,200 

Australia 4,232,000 

America 100,415,400 

Polar  regions 82, 500 

Total 1,433.644,100 


These  were  divided  as  follows : 

Protestants 135,000,000 

Roman  Catholics 195,000,000 

Eastern  Church 85,000,000 

Mohammedans 175.000,000 

Jews 8.000,000 

Pagans 835.000,000 

Total 1,433,000,000 

Recently  the  sixty-fourth  edition  of 
Lehrbuch  der  Geographie,  edited  by  Dr. 
Volz,  was  issued  in  Germany.  Many 
claim  that  this  is  the  most  accurate  gen- 
eral statistical  work  published.  It  esti- 
mates the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
on  the  globe  at  1,435,000,000,  but  it 
gives  the  number  of  Mohammedans  as 
120,000,000;  Protestants,  123,000,000; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  208,000,000. 

Dr.  George  Smith,  in  his  Short  History 
of  Christian  Missions,  published  in  Ed- 
inburgh, estimated  that  in  the  year  1886 
there  were  : 

Protestants. 165,000,000 

Greek    and   Eastern   Chris- 
tians   90,000,CXX> 

Roman  Catholics 195.000,000 

Jews 8,000.000 

Mohammedans 172,000,000 

Pagans  and  heathen 820,000,000 

Total 1,450,000,000 

Dr.  Smith  gives  the  population  of 
Europe  at  350,000,000;  China,  250,000,- 
000;  Africa,  300,000,000.  He  also  says  : 
"The  whole  race  grows  in  number  75,- 
000,000  every  ten  years,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1 891  the  race  will  be  about 
1,500,000,000  strong." 

Our  estimates  give  the  population  of 
the  world  as  follows : 

North  America 88,000,000 

South  America 35,000,000 

Europe 349,000,000 

Asia 846,000,000 

Africa 205,000.000 

Australia 4,000,000 

Total 1,527,000,000 

If  the  estimate  of  Behm  and  Wagner, 
made  in  1880,  was  approximately  correct, 
it  will  be  seen  that  America  has  increased 
23,000,000;  Europe,  22,000,000;  Asia, 
51,000,000.  The  increase  of  America  is 
not  surprising.  Russia  in  Europe  reported 
in  1880  a  population  of  83,000,000,  and 
now  95,000,000,  so  that  in  Europe  in  one 
nation  there  is  an  increase  of  12,000,000, 
and  the  other  10,000,000  can  easily  be  ac- 
counted for.  In  Asia,  in  1880,  China  was 
credited  with  380,000,000,  now  with  404,- 
000,000;  India  and  Burma  with  256,000,- 
000,  now  with  269,000,000 ;  Japan  with 
36,000,000,  now  with  39,000,000 ;  these 
three  countries  giving  us  an  increase  of 
40,000,000,  and  the  other  11,000,000  to  be 
distributed  over  the  other  nations.  If  we 
were  to  give  Africa  the  300,000.000  claimed 
by  some  we  would   have  a  population  in 


the  worid  of  over  1,620,000,000.  The 
Statesman  s  Year-Book  gives  the  esti- 
mated population  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
as  27,000,000,  while  the  Missionary  Re- 
view calls  the  number  40,000,000.  Until 
some  reliable  data  shall  be  furnished  we 
will  keep  our  estimate  for  Africa  at  205,- 
000,000,  not  knowing  but  what  even  that 
is  20,000,000  beyond  the  true  figure ;  for 
the  almost  constant  warfare  in  Central 
Africa  must  not  only  prevent  the  natural 
increase,  but  even  decrease  the  popula- 
tion. 

North  America  is  divided  religiously: 

Protestants 61,000,000 

Roman  Catholics 22,000,000 

]  leathen 4,000,000 

Jews 1,000,000 

Total 88,000,000 

South  America  is  divided  religiously: 

Roman  Catholics 29,000,000 

Protestants 2.000,000 

Heathen 4,000,000 

Total 35,000,000 

Europe  is  divided  religiously : 

Roman  Catholics 164,000,000 

Protestants 90,000,000 

Greek  Church 85,000,000 

Mohammedans 5,000,000 

Jews 5,000,000 

Total 349,000,000 

Asia  is  divided  religiously  : 

Heathen 680,000,000 

Mohammedan 151,090,000 

Greek  Church 6,000,000 

Armenians  and  Nestorians. .     4,000,000 

Jews 1,000,000 

Protestants 2,ooo,ooo 

Roman  Catholics 2,000,000 

Total 846,000,000 

Africa  is  divided  religiously  : 

Heathen 170,000,000 

Mohammedans 26,000,000 

Copts  and  Abyssinians 4,000,000 

Protestants 3,000,000 

Roman  Catholics 1 000,000 

Jews 1,000,000 

Total 205,000,000 

Australia  is  divided  religiously  : 

Protestants 3,000,000 

Roman  Catholics 1,000,000 

Total 4,000,000 

The  world  is  divided  religiously  : 

Protestants 161,000,000 

Roman  Catholics 219,000,000 

Eastern  Churches 99,000,000 

Jews 8,000,000 

Mohammedans 182,000,000 

Heathen 858,000,000 

Total 1,527,000,000 

If  the  estimate  of  Behm  and  Wagner 
in  1880  was  correct,  Protestants  have  in 
creased   26,000,000;     Roman    Catholicji 
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24,ooo,oc»;  htathen,  25,ooo,ocx>;  Mo- 
hammedans, 7,000,000;  Eastern  Churches* 
including  the  Greek.  Armenian,  Neslorian, 
Copt,  and  Abyssinian,  14.000,000.  The 
Jews  maintain  ihe  same  number,  the  nat- 
ural increase  being  lost  in  conversions  to 
other  faiths. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Protest- 
antism is  advancing  much  faster  than 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  advance  is 
greater  relatively  ;  but  the  figures  prijvre 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  still  maintains 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  faith  of  the  world. 
Yet  we  may  believe  that  Protestantism  is 
advancing  ihe  sphere  of  its  influence  and 
power  faster  than  any  other  religion  upon 
the  earth. 

The  adherents  of  Chrislianity.  embrac- 
ing the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Eastern  Churches,  number  479.000,000. 

The  non-Christians,  embracing  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  heathen,  number 
1 ,048,000,000. 

Over  one  third  of  the  people  of  the 
earth  know  nothing  of  Christ,  or,  having 
heard  of  hin).  reject  him. 

The  Protestants  look  out  not  only  in 
pity  upon  the  two  thirds  of  the  human 
race  without  Christ,  but  also  look  doubt- 
fully upon  the  saving  power  of  the  faith 
held  by  Roman  Catholics  and  members 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  160,000,000  Protestants  do  not 
represent  Protestant  Christians.  Only 
about  30,000,000  of  these  have  followed 
out  I  heir  convictions  and  enrolled  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Church;  and 
upon  this  30,000,000  is  resting  in  a  pecul- 
iar degree  the  command  to  give  the  Gos- 
pel in  its  purity  to  the  nearly  1,500,000,000 
of  I  heir  fellow- beings. 


^iifiiiuary  of  Prote»taiit  Forelsii 

IfltMNlotlM. 

The  AmfriLtin  B&ard  Ahnamu  for 
1891  gives  the  following  as  the  summary 
of  Protestant  Foreign  Missions ; 
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Til  roil  jrb  ml  PlijHlrl^ii^ti  Spectael««. 

BV    VV,    W.   MDkSE,    M.D. 

1891.  Listen!  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  has  a  New  Year*s  greeting 
for  us  all  :  "  Go  ye  into  all  ihe  world  and 
preach  the  Gosjiel  to  ever)' creature."  Let 
us  all  be  obedient. 

1890.  And  what  of  that  year?  Did 
wc»  each  and  all  of  us.  render  our  faith- 


ful  obedience  lo  our  Master  in  those  past 
months?  Did  we  "go"  in  person,  in 
prayers,  in  uioney.  in  love? 

We  arc  writing  some  New  Year  reso- 
lutions in  this  morning-time.  Suppose 
wc  transcribe  that  good  old  one  of  Josh- 
ua's, "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord.*'    Sign  that. 

If  every  Christian  would  resolve  that  in 
1891  he  or  she  would  do  something,  more 
or  less,  in  direct  obedience  to  the  last 
coo\mand,  the  year  would  be  the  Christ- 
full  of  years. 

The  by-gones.  Well,  there  is  much  to 
regret.  However  well  we  may  have  done, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  we  might 
have  done  more,  and  still  more.  It 
"  might  have  been/*  indeed. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  *'  giving  to  mis- 
sions." That  does  not  sound  good.  It 
is  *' going/' not  "giving/*  We  must  ^^<? 
in  one  way  or  another.  And  there  are 
several  ways.     Resolve,  '*  Tj^^/' 

Can  you  go  yourself  ?  Ask  that  ques- 
tion as  unto  your  heart.  Remember,  you 
are  commanded.  Will  you  obey  the  Re- 
deemer ?  Can  you  look  to  him  and  tell 
him  why  you  arc  disobedient  ? 

You  can  go.  There  is  no  man  nor 
woman  but  can.  There  is  no  e.xcuse  for 
disobedience.  Do  you  ask,  "Where?" 
Wherever  there  are  those  to  whom  should 
come  heaven's  gladest  tidings. 

It  is  not  altogether  that  which  is  arbi- 
trarily called  "missions*'  on  which  we 
can  **go.''  But  we  can  all  go  **  on  mis* 
sions/*  if  not  in  person,  at  least,  and  at 
most,  by  proxy, 

*'  Go  *'  in  prayer.  Pray  for  missions. 
"Go**  in  your  prayers.  Pray  earnestly 
for  those  who  labor;  for  others  lo  go 
forth ;  for  the  work,  the  heathen,  the 
field. 

I  believe  in  praying  for  particular  fields. 
Have  you  not  found  one  in  which  is  a 
pearl  of  hopes  and  price  ?  "For  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
also/' 

**Go"  in  money.  It  does  not  do  lo 
simply  give  money.  Put  yourself  in  what 
you  give.  If  you  are  small,  a  penny  will 
hold  you  ;  but  try  and  accommodate  your- 
self to  sizable  coins. 

"  Go  "  in  love.  Give  your  love  to  the 
missionaries.  Did  you  ever  tr)-  it  ?  Do 
you  love  missionaries?  You  should.  For 
His  sake  who  first  loved  you.  love  your 
work-fellows. 

"  Love  is  the  fulliUingof  the  law.'*  Can 
we  not  use  the  indefinite  article,  and  say 
"a  law,"  with  especicd  reference  to  the 
last-given  law  of  our  blessed  Redeemer? 

How  is  the  world  of  missions  at  the 
opening  of  the  year?  What  has  been 
gained  since  the  31st  of  December.  1S89? 


It  is  a  good  time  to  cast  up  the  accounts, 
to  see  how  we  stand. 

Home  missions  have  prospered.  A  few 
lines  have  been  written  in  answer  to  the 
Indian  question.  The  work  among  the 
frtiedmen  has  gone  on  apace.  Efforts  in 
the  great  cities  are  strong. 

South  American  missions  do  not  show 
as  well  as  might  be  expected ;  but  then 
there  are  plants  that  bloom  only  after 
many  years,  and  then  with  rare  magnif- 
icence.    We  have  discovered  buds. 

African  missions,  as  described  a  year 
ago,  have  changed  grandly.  Time  has 
advanced.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  is 
shining  through  clouds  into  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent.    To-morrow  will  be  day. 

Fruits  are  ripening  in  India,  but  at  the 
same  hour  there  are  opening  blossoms. 
And — it  is  painfully  true  —  there  are 
showers  of  pink  and  white  petals,  and  lit- 
tle fruit  setting, 

Japan  is  hope-full.  The  hope  is  a 
precious  metal,  and  now,  with  sharpened 
picks  and  iron  bars,  we  have  only  to  do 
the  mining.  And  the  gold  ?  No  alloy. 
.A. nd  the  silver  ?     LIndimmed. 

China  is  comprehending  light.  No  na- 
tion is  learning  Christ  belter  or  more  rap- 
idly. We  have  but  to  hear  the  lessons 
apd  advance  the  classes.  The  marks  on 
the  roll-book  stand  87  per  cent. 

Turkey  is  getting  to  be  like  an  old  book. 
It  reads  just  the  same,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral new  pages;  but  the  binding  is  worn, 
the  leaves  are  torn,  and  the  stitching  is 
quite  loose. 

In  Malaysia  they  are  singing  heartfelt 
praise.  The  voices  need  training*  and 
the  instruments  are  strange,  but  the  breath 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  is  there.  Listen  to 
the  chorus, 

"Their  force  is  not  right."  The  Rom- 
anist force  in  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
strong,  and  the  missionary's  work  is  ardu- 
ous I  here.  After  years,  and  not  till  then, 
time  will  change. 

There  is  good  news  from  Italy.  Wc 
know  it  by  the  fair,  round-hand  super- 
scriptions on  the  laborers"  tetters,  Wc 
open  them  and  read,  and  vividly  they  tell 
of  entertaining  the  Master. 

In  European  missions  we  have  April 
weather.  It  looks  like  storm  all  the  tune, 
and  the  sunlight  is  l^lful.  Frost  is  in 
the  air ;  but,  praise  the  Lord,  every  plant 
is  growing. 

Several  missionaries  are  coming  home 
this  year  to  enjoy  a  vacation.  How  differ- 
ent from  ihe  vacations  that  our  pastors 
take.  Yes;  they  "take"  vacations,  but 
missionaries  '*  enjoy  *'  them. 

According  to  the  reports  from  Brazil 
there  ts  a  chance  for  a  Tutivillus  there. 
The   Roman   Catholic    Church    has    no 
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priests  who  are  more  given  to  mutilating 
their  services. 

Let  us  look  at  some  figures.  Central 
Africa  has  one  Christian  missionary  to 
each  5,000,000  people.  China  has  one  to 
each  733,000.  India  has  one  to  each 
350,000. 

The  Armenians  are  coming  to  this 
country  by  hundreds,  but  it  is  staled  on 
what  is  assumed  to  be  good  authority 
that  there  will  be  little  if  any  Armenian 
worship  among  them  here. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  300 
who  have  been  elected  to  the  Japanese 
Parliament  ten  are  Christians.  A  mi- 
nority; or,  "under  the  circumstances,"  a 
balance  of  power. 

I  wish  that  we  knew  more  about  thpse 
Afghans  in  the  Punjab  who  are  of  a  He- 
braic cast  of  countenance,  and  call  them- 
selves **  Bani- Israel."  They  must  be  in- 
teresting. 

Just  think  of  it !  Of  the  383,000,000  of 
China's  population,  not  one  in  10,000  have 
ever  even  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
field  is  ready  for  the  sickle. 

The  name  applied  to  Northfield,  Mass., 
"The  New  Herrnhut,"  promises  to  be 
singularly  appropriate.  And  after  this 
may  we  not  ask,  Where  is  the  **  New 
lona  ?  " 

The  Druzes  believe  that  Jesus  was 
merely  a  representative  of  the  true  Christ, 
who  actually  remained  concealed  in  the 
person  of  Lazarus.  And  yet  they  reject 
the  resurrection  doctrine. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ford,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  a  missionary  in  China,  and  founder 
of  the  first  Chinese  Christian  church,  says 
that  fifty  years  have  not  availed  to  acquire 
the  Chinese  language. 

A  hospital  with  fifty  beds  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Bangala,  in  the  upper  Congo 
basin,  about  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  an  outcome  of  mission 
work. 

The  first  Mohammedan  woman  to  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  medicine  is  Razie 
Koullairoff-Hanum,  a  Crimean,  who  has 
recently  passed  a  creditable  examination 
at  Odessa. 

To  evidence  that  its  meaning  is  lost  and 
its  necessity  gone,  the  Moslem  is  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  Hebrew  place  of  sacri- 
fice.    At  least  it  would  seem  so. 

The  Moravian  Church  is  distinctively 
the  missionary  Church*.  Its  **  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel "  is  virtually  the 
Church  itself,  or  rather  the  Church  is  the 
Society. 

It  certainly  seems  so  to  us,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  as  to  whether  the  Roman- 
ists who  give  their  children  the  sacred 
name  of  "  Jesus  "  are  as  irreverent  as  the 
name  would  imply. 


Dr.  Barnardo,  of  London,  has  favored 
me  with  his  annual  report  of  his  Homes 
for  Orphans.  In  twenty-three  years  he 
has  rescued  15.563  childrert.  Our  large 
cities  might  well  adopt  his  purposes. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  the  Brah- 
mo  Somaj,  which  has  been  rej)orted  ttt 
articulo  mortis,  has  much  vitality.  The 
Bombay  Guardian  says  there  is  "  a  strong 
tendency  "  that  way. 

The  ideal  sorosis — ^be  sure  you  get  the 
meaning  of  that  word — would  be  a  sister- 
hood of  the  g^eat  ethnic  religions.  Grant 
this,  and  Christianity  would  have  a  freer 
course. 

That  pastor  is  to  be  pitied  who  never 
has  a  monthly  missionary  concert.  When 
I  hear  the  expression,  "  He  takes  little  in- 
terest in  missions,"  it  is  natural  to  pity  the 
man. 

A  child  should  be  expected  to  earn  its 
missionary  money.  It  teaches  self-reliance, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  any  child  can 
earn  it.  "  How  much  }  "  Apply  the  gauge 
and  see. 

None  can  gainsay  it — the  Christian 
home  and  the  Christian  family  are  es- 
sential and  indispensable  factors  in  evan- 
gelization. That  is  the  testimony  from 
every  mission  field. 

Miss  Ellen  Arnold,  missionary  in  Com- 
illa.  Eastern  Bengal,  writing  to  an  Amer- 
ican friend,  uses  this  expression  :  **  God 
knows  what  he  is  about."  Odd-sounding, 
but  wonderfully  tj-ue. 

Look  out  for  the  Ishmael  character  in 
the  modern  Jew.  Get  it  out  of  him,  and 
the  chances  for  his  conversion  are  in- 
creased. Let  it  remain,  and  he  remains  a 
bigoted  Jew. 

I  have  noticed  that  there  are  few  peo- 
ple more  thrifty  than  the  Jews,  and  in 
considering  the  number  and  healthfulness 
of  a  Jew's  children,  I  get  a  live  commen- 
tary on  the  Scripture. 

Actually  and  honestly,  the  McKinley 
Bill  has  an  effect  on  missions.  They  say 
so,  at  least,  and  the  appropriations  of  the 
societies  are  shaped  by  the  fact  as  inter- 
preted. 

The  Duke  of  Fife  and  his  colleagues 
have  acquired  the  grant  of  an  immense 
territory  on  the  Zambesi  River.  "  Mission- 
ary work  will  be  as  free  there  as  in  India." 

See  here !  There  is  one  way  to  stop 
the  rum  traffic  in  Africa.  Let  Islam 
have  full  sway.  On  its  banner  is  written 
Total  Abstinence^  and  it  is  an  enforced 
doctrine. 

O,  yes,  missions  need  a  head.  That  is 
true.  But  it  must  not  be  an  empty  head. 
A  brain  is  indispensable.  There  is  a  need 
not  only  of  a  **  spirit  of  power  and  of  love, 
hut  of  a  strong  mind." 

It  is  tiresome  to  read  so  frequently  in 


current  missionary  literature  that  Charles 
Darwin  had  reason  to  change  his  ideas 
concerning  Patagonian  mission  work.  We 
all  know  it. 

The  mantles  that  fall  from  some 
shoulders  upon  others  are  heavy,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  are  they  too  heavy  to  bear. 
Manus^  '*hand,"/r/tf,  "cloth."  What  hands 
can  lift,  shoulders  can  bear. 

There  is  always  some  residuum  when  the 
innermost  doctrines  of  heathen  religions 
are  analyzed;  but  it  is  of  such  little  impor- 
tance that  it  scarcely  pays  to  put  it  in  any 
crucible. 

The  Buddhist  is  quick  to  realize  that  a 
finite  God  is  no  God  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  know  that  the  Christian's  faith 
and  the  philosopher's  "  apprehension  of 
God  "  are  one^ 

Than  the  educated  Chinaman  no  man 
is  more  taciturn,  and  because  of  this  none 
is  more  gentle  ;  for  is  not  a  master  of 
taciturnity  lord  of  himself,  indeed — a  truly 
gentle  man  ? 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  admire  in  the 
Hindu,  and  that  is,  that  he  welcomes 
every  new  scheme  of  utilitarian  ethics  for 
controversy's  sake.  A  good  example  for 
others  than  Hindus. 

I  sometimes  find  that  my  spectacles 
are  strangely  blurred  when,  reading  cur- 
rent missionary  literature,  I  try  to  sustain 
an  idea  that  Christianity  is  always  adapted 
to  human  nature. 

Apparently — strongly  apparently,  and 
apparently  only — there  is  a  difference,  a 
peculiar  difference,  between  being  a 
Christian  and  being  merely  Christianized. 

When  a  heathen  acquires  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  foundations  of  Christian  be- 
lief, he  has  in  hand,  if  not  in  heart,  the 
currency  to  expend  in  its  practical  appli- 
cations. 

A  Moslem  fanatic,  who  calls  himself 
Shan  Daulet,  is  preaching  a  *'  holy  war" 
in  Afghanistan  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  from  Central  Asia.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  historical  "  holy  wars ! " 

If  Mr.  B.  T.  Washington  is  right,  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  Southern 
Negroes  are  as  ignorant  of  true  Chris- 
tianity as  their  cousins  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Dark  Continent. 

If,  as  is  asserted,  the  Negro  preachers 
of  the  South  are  mentally  and  morally  un- 
fit to  preach  the  Gospel,  should  we  seek 
to  teach  them,  or  to  supply  better  material 
in  their  place  .^ 

The  "Protestant  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong" 
{sic)  has  issued  a  circular  to  hisT  clergy, 
according  to  the  daily  press,  in  which  he 
urges  the  substitution  of  tea  for  wine  in 
the  communion. 

Lord  Wolseley,  writing  of  the  impend- 
ing universal    Mongolization,  urges  that 
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England  keep  on  good  terms  with  China. 
Well,  what  terms?  It  is  for  the  Church 
to  answer. 

Two  hundred  Jewish  students  of  Odes- 
sa have  "become  Christians."  And  why? 
That  they  may  not  be  expelled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  law.     "  Religious  trickery !  " 

Somewhere  I  caught  this  expression, 
**  The  missionary  value  of  a  railroad." 
There  is  the  right  ring  to  it,  strange  as  it 
sounds.    But  values  of  railroads  fluctuate. 

There  are  104  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries in  China,  at  which  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  patients  re- 
ceive treatment  each  year.  And  these  hos- 
pitals are  missionary  forces. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  a  mis- 
sionary in  China  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Ackerman.  That  "greatest  moral  force 
outside  the  churches"  obeys  two  com- 
mandments at  once. 

The  American  Missionary  Association's 
educational  and  church  work  amount  to 
the  same  thing,  although  Secretary 
Strieby  does  not  put  the  two  departments 
under  a  single  head. 

In  the  East,  where  there  is  a  heathen 
temple  in  every  village,  respectable  houses 
of  worship  for  Christians  are  a  necessity. 
Without  a  church,  is  without  the  power  of 
prestige. 

it  is  bad  enough  to  war  against  poor 
whisky  at  home,  but  much  worse  in  heathen 
lands.  There,  more  than  here,  the  curse 
of  amylism  prevails.  The  demand  is  for 
€thylism,  if  either. 

Superstition,  the  lack  of  sanitation,  and 
the  absence  of  a  system  of  rational  medicine 
render  the  opportunities  of  the  medical 
missionary  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
importance. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  your  near 
neighbors?  Are  not  the  Christian's  near 
neighbors  those  that  are  the  neediest, 
with  the  news  of  salvation  their  greatest 
need? 

It  may  procure  hatred,  and  work  up 
more  or  less  ill-feeling,  but  **Droit  ct 
d  droit e  "is  no  mean  motto  for  a  laborer 
in  a  heathen  acre  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

He  who  disbelieves  his  own  faiih  is  a 
renegade,  a  mental  suicide.  The  renega- 
tion  may  or  may  not  be  absolute,  but  it 
is  the  actual  work  of  self-murder.  Cer- 
tainty is  objective  ever. 

It  seems  to  be  the  hardest  kind  of  hard 
labor  for  a  Mohammedan,  especially  if  he 
is  a  Turk,  to  find  in  abstract  principles 
the  solution  of  current  concrete  problems. 

It  is  a  good  idea  for  the  missionary  to 
ask  himself,  '*  Am  I  treating  the  science 
of  human  nature  as  I  do  the  science  of 
God?"    The  answer  is  worth  listenmgf  to. 


If  one  begins  to  doubt  the  exact 
sciences,  how  easy  it  becomes  to  awaken 
religious  skepticism.  How  important, 
then,  that  there  should  be  a  fair  treat- 
ment of  science  by  missionaries. 

Shame  on  that  man  who  regards  the 
virtues  of  paganism  as  brilliant  vices. 
There  are  men  who  do  it.  There  is  a 
light  well-known  as  ignis  faiuus,  and  it 
invariably  misleads. 

Place  no  value  on  a  philosophy  that  lacks 
the  impregnation  of  general  religi6us  and 
scientific  conceptions.  A  cowrie  shell  may 
represent  a  dgllar  if  both  buyer  and  seller 
agree. 

The  Buddhist  may  become  an  agnostic, 
but  he  understands  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  such  a  dictum  as  Flourens's 
"  Hatred  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom."    That  passes  his  comprehension. 

The  scholarly  Hindu  can  teach  the 
Christian  a  lesson  when,  with  uplifted 
palms,  he  bears  evidence  that  it  is  "  ev- 
olutionism "  and  not  evolution  that  is  an- 
tipodal to  all  religions. 

When  I  hear  any  one  speak  of  the 
Methodist  Church  as  a  "  Missionary 
Church,"  I  remember  that  my  mother 
used  to  teach  me  to  never  "  call  names," 
and  I  feel  like  reproving  the  offender. 

It  is  stated  that  on  an  average,  out  of 
every  one  hundred  conversions  in  India, 
fifty-seven  are  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  forty-three  are  under  that  age. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  is  no  doubt  doing  a 
notable  work,  but  there  are  certain  traits 
about  the  work  and  the  man  that  it  is  not 
pleasurable  to  take  into  consideration. 

It  does  not  pay  to  be  critical,  from  a  lay 
stand-point,  but  here  is  a  question  :  "  Why 
do  not  pastors  pray  as  a  rule  as  fervently 
for  the  missionary  sacrifice  as  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  " 

Miss  Guinness  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  China  1,400  persons  die  every  hour 
without  any  knowledge  of  God.  Figures 
are  dry,  but  this  is  heart-moving. 

With  one  accord  the  Vedas,  the  Pu- 
ranas,  the  Koran,  and  the  Zendavesta 
preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works, 
the  very  doctrine  which  our  Bible  so 
strongly  protests  against. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ethnic  religions 
are  commonly  reputed  to  be  deficient  in 
the  missionary  spirit.  They  surely  have 
it,  but  it  is  not  of  the  Christian  sort. 

The  Chinese  make  splendid  latitudina- 
rians.  Dr.  Wentworth  says,  "  They  would 
neither  seen  or  feel  any  thing  incongruous 
in  being  members  of  every  church  on 
earth." 

Dr.  Todd  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
paganism  is  almost  absolutely  songless. 
Their  religions  are  so  cheerless  that  they 
have  really  no  heart  to  sing. 


The  astute  Jiji  Shimpo  advocates  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  by  Japan  on 
purely  economic  and  political  grounds,  as 
"  the  best  thing  for  the  empire  ethically 
and  socially." 

Someone  has  said  that  all  missionaries 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  call 
attention  to  the  mistakes  and  failures  of 
Missions.  How  deeply  in  debt  some  must 
be. 

•*  Vex  ilia  Regis  proderent 
Fulget  crucis  mysterium," 

"  The  banners  of  heaven's   King  ad- 
vance, 

The  mystery  of  the  cross  shines  forth." 

The  missionary  generally  finds  a  Bertha 
to  every  Ethelbert ;  but  in  our  time  the 
welcome  of  the  Saxon  princess  but  rarely 
gets  beyond  the  heathen  woman's  lips. 

Christianity  is  indeed  a  foreign  religion 
in  Japan,  but  for  that  matter  so  is  Bud- 
dhism. Buddhistic  success  there  nay  be 
taken  as  an  encouragement  lor  Christian- 
ity. 

For  a  negative  maxim,  the  so-called 
"Silver  Rule"  of  Confucius  is  excellent: 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  not  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  not  to  them."  The 
negative  maxims  are  condimental. 

There  are  only  100  purely  Chinese  sur- 
names. This  fact  explains  why  we  find 
so  many  Lee,  Chang,  and  Sing  laundry- 
men.  The  average  Mongolian  can  repeat 
the  entire  100  by  rote. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason,  India 
needs  the  Christian  religion  for  the  sake 
of  her  500,000  lepers.  Give  the  lever  of 
Christ,  and  there  is  earned  the  prophylac- 
tic of  the  disease. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  seems  to  be  play- 
ing the  part  of  antichrist  wondrous  well. 
The  prohibition  of  Protestant  missionary 
activity  in  his  dominions  is  characteristic- 
ally antichristian. 

It  seems  somewhat  suggestive  that  the 
Mormons  have  never  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing Roman  Catholic  converts.  With  an 
open  Bible  in  his  hand,  the  Protestant  is 
perverted,  not  converted. 

And  so  ••  some  French  Roman  Catholic 
savants,"  are  adopting  Buddhaistic  ideas. 
Well,  that  is  better  than  turning  to  athe- 
ism, though  Romanism  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  Buddhism. 

Chinese  children  recite  with  their  backs 
turned  to  their  teacher.  Some  Christians 
pray  for  missions  with  their  backs  toward 
the  altar.    **  A  difference  that  differs  not." 

Rev.  E.  S.  Todd,  D.D.,  has  written,  and 
Hunt  &  Eaton  publish,  a  very  valuable 
work  entitled  Christian  Missions  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  not  a  book  to 
be  read,  t)ut  to  be  studied. 

Dr.  Todd  says,  "  Let  those  who  doubt 
the  possibility  of   modern   missions  look 
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to  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  and  take  heart." 
A  grand  illustration. 

It  seems  that  the  Soudan  missionaries 
were  implicit  believers  in  the  "  faith-cure." 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  if  missionaries 
left  their  crazes  at  home? 

The  French  word  Christiansur  ex- 
presses the  character  of  true  mission  work 
wonderfully.  It  is  a  standing  text,  trite, 
but  true ;  and  written  on  every  heart  it  is 
a  glorious  motto. 

Never  forget  that  the  text  of  William 
Carey's  memorable  sermon  of  October 
2,  1792,  was  the  third  and  fourth  verses 
of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Read 
it,  study  it,  know  it. 

Bishop  Potter  does  not  approve  of  the 
German  government  accepting  China's 
invitation  for  a  teacher  of  military  tactics. 
He  says,  "  Teach  the  Chinese  the  tactics 
^f  Christianity  instead." 

The  American  Tract  Society  has  just 
issued  two  notable  missionary  works :  H. 
C.  Haydn's  American  Heroes  on  Mission 
\  Fields,  and  Basmajian's  Social  and  Re- 
ligious Life  in  the  Orient, 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  never 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
tongue,  although  they  have  maintained 
missions  in  the  Celestial  Empire  for  about 
three  centuries. 

It  is  interesting,  and  withal  valuable,  to 
enter  upon  a  study  of  the  analogy  between 
disease  and  sin.  The  study  discovers  a 
strong  argument  for  medical  missions. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  Thibet  was  entered  upon  as  a  mission 
field  thirty-four  years  ago  by  the  Moravians. 
The  latest  intelligence  is  "encouraging." 
A  good  word,  certainly. 

In  Burma  when  a  person  becomes 
delirious  he  is  said  to  be  "  possessed  by 
devils."  When  one  is  insane,  he  is  described 
as  "  possessed  by  the  devil."  A  difference 
with  a  difference  plainly. 

The  other  day  when  James  Monteath 
died,  someone  said  that  we  have  "  out- 
grown "  his  geographies.  Possibly.  But 
think  of  it.  in  China  the  same  text-books 
have  been  used  2,000  years. 

When  we  are  studying  Japan,  let  us  re- 
member three  salient  "  beginnings,"  facts. 
In  1854  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
landed.  First  baptism  in  1865.  First 
church  organized  1872. 

The  Arya  Somaj  is  worth  attention.  It 
aims  to  restore  the  Vedic  faith, and  to  an- 
tagonize the  Christian.  But,  not  strangely, 
the  "  doctrines  "  are  colored  by  Christian 
ethics. 

"  We  go,"  the  Moravians  are  wont  to 
say,  *'  to  places  where  no  one  else  is  willing 
to  go."  Ah,  what  a  commentary  on  the 
question  of  the  worth  of  the  human  will ! 


I  have  been  trying  to  make  out  what 
the  religion  of  Java  is.  It  is  not  heathen- 
ism, nor  is  it  Mohammedanism.  Possibly 
it  is  a  mixture  of  both,  and  might  be  called 
"  pig-headedism." 

If  you  want  a  true  and  interesting  mis- 
sionary book,  ///  the  Far  East  is  the 
one.  Written  by  Mary  Geraldine  Guin- 
ness, and  published  by  F.  H.  Revell,  New 
York.     It  fills  one  with  sympathy. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson's  lectures,  deliv- 
ered last  year  before  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  are  issued  by  Scribner, 
as  Foreign  Missions:  Their  Place  in 
Pastorate,  Prayer,  and  Conference. 

My  dear  brother,  if  you,  the  pastor  of  a 
live  church,  feel  the  need  of  being  enthused 
on  the  subject  of  missions,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  work  of  Dr.  Thompson's  hits 
your  case. 

Speaking  of  missionary  literature,  the 
successful  work  of  the  day  is  fohn  G. 
Paton :  an  Autobiography,  Robert  Car- 
ter &  Brothers.  Th»»  second  part,  recently 
published,  is  delightful. 

King  Mwanga,  of  Uguanda.  is  not  par- 
tial in  the  least.  His  invitation  to  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  return  to  their  work 
in  his  kingdom  was  to  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  person  in  every 
eight  in  the  United  States  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.  In  England  the  proportion  is 
one  in  twenty.  In  Ireland,  population 
4,716,209,  the  number  of  Catholics  is 
3,808,696. 

Nicodemus  has  his  legitimate  descend- 
ants in  India.  The  Indian  Witness  says, 
that  for  every  avowed  convert  there  are 
hundreds  who  withhold  confession  for  the 
old  Nicodemian  reasons. 

It  is  painful  that  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany is  obstructing  missionary  work  in 
the  Soudan.  But  sweet  is  thrown  into  the 
bitter  when  we  consider  how  admirably  it 
fights  the  rum  traffic. 

A  good  Scotch  clergyman,  whose  inter- 
est in  missionary  work  is  large  and  prac- 
tical, and  of  whom  we  should  knew  very 
much  more,  is  Rev.  Dr.  John  Pagan.  Sug- 
gestive name,  if  so  received. 

There  are  70,000  Jews  in  New  York, 
and  about  the  same  number  in  Palestine. 
Of  the  New  York  Jews,  less  than  3,000 
are  attached  to  the  synagogues.  How 
much  better  is  the  Eastern  condition  !  If 
these  figures  are  indicative  of  the  stand- 
ard of  Semitic  faith  world-wide,  it  is  to  be 
estimated  that  there  is  retrogression  or 
carelessness  among  fully  8,000,000  Jews. 

All  information  concerning  the  Mora- 
vian Missions  is  lodged  with  the  indefatig- 
able Rev.  Robert  De  Schweinitz,  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  The  fund  of  knowledge  held 
by  him  is  remarkable. 


The  Moslems  say  that  the  gulls  which 
fly  at  the  Golden  Horn,  and  arc  never  seen 
to  alight,  are  "  lost  souls."  The  expres- 
sion is  figurative,  but  it  holds  an  unmis- 
takably pagan  idea. 

"Our  schools,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
•'  are  of  little  benefit  to  immigrants  be- 
cause of  the  language  difficulty."  Can 
we  not  teach  them  in  their  own  tongues  ? 
It  is  a  pity  if  we  cannot. 

If  Mr.  Blaine  really  wants  to  "  mind  his 
own  business,"  he  should  make  a  note  of 
the  fact  that  papistical  Nicaragua  threat- 
ens to  devour  the  Moravian  Missions  in 
the  Mosquito  State. 

I  like  Miss  Grace  E.  Wilder's  "We  must 
have  new  workers."  "  We  want,"  "  would 
like,"  "wish,"  "ask  for,"  and  even  "  pray 
for,"  do  not  begin  to  have  the  right  "  ring  " 
for  this  late  century. 

"  Under  a  protectorate  "  means  noth- 
ing. The  African  "  protectorates  "  pro- 
tect from  what }  From  the  slave  trade  } 
From  the  liquor  traffic  ?  From  the  rapa- 
city of  other  would  be  "  protectors  ?  " 

No  one  wants  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
the  trite  statement  that  Japan  is  eager  for 
Christianity,  but  one  wonders  if  it  is  not 
education  that  is  the  greater  attraction. 

A  European  can  learn  to  read  the 
Korean  language  in  a  day,  the  simple 
phonetic  alphabet  being  acquired  as  read- 
ily as  a  child  can  learn  to  count. 

The  missionary  is,  or  should  be.  a  busi- 
ness man — a  man  of  busy  hands  and  busier 
hopes,  those  hands  and  hopes  his  inspira- 
tion. Let  him  remember,  "  The  King's 
business  requireth  hasted 

Our  fathers  knew  the  "  It  can  be  "  pe- 
riod of  mission  work.  Yesterday  we  were 
in  the  "  It  ought  to  be"  period.  To-day 
and  to-morrow  is  the  "  It  must  be  "  time. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  Bible  House  in 
Constantinople  are  Bibles  in  more  than 
30  languages  and  400  styles  of  binding 
and  printing.  "  Any  Turk  can  have  the 
holy  word." 

Wherever  the  Mohammedan  religion  is 
supreme.  Church  and  State  are  identical. 
Consequently,  when  a  Mussulman  is  con- 
verted, he  is  accounted  a  heretic,  with  the 
distinction  of  a  traitor. 

I  spoke  lately  of  the  niggardly  help 
given  missionaries  by  foreign  residents. 
Contrast  this  with  the  great  help  given  in 
India  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Supposing  that  India  were  left  alone  to 
the  British  care,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  life  eliminated,  where  would  be 
the  boasted  security  of  the  English  posi- 
tion there  ? 

Every  piece  of  ivory  that  is  brought  out 
of  Africa  has  been  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
slaves,  and  comes  to  our  hands  stained  by 
the  desecrating  hands  of  the  Arab  trader. 


HlissioiKinj  .So titties. 


1*]ie  Anif«rtc*an  Board, 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  was  organized  in 
1810,  and  was  for  many  years  the  agency 
through  which  the  foreign  mission  work 
of  the  Congregation.ilisi,  Preshyterian. 
and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  was  con- 
ducted. The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  have  now  their  own  foreign 
mission  organizations,  while  the  Con- 
gTcgatlonalists  still  do  their  foreign  work 
through  the  American  Board. 

Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  I>.D.,  Rev.  E.  K. 
Alden.  DJh,  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.I)., 
Corresponding  Secretaries  ;  Mr.  Langdon 
S.  Ward,  Treasurer 

Head-quarters:  Congregalional  House, 
No,  I  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  District  Secretaries  are:  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Daoieis,  121  Bible  House, 
New  York  ;  Rev,  S.  J.  Humphrey,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock.  Ph.D.,  151 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  J890,  the  receipts 
were  as  follows : 

Donations,, $4r7,i>2i  74 

Legacies i(>g,  802  i  r 

From   Legfticy  of  Asa 

Oli*^ 61,482  16 

From  Legacy  of  S,  W. 

'  Swell ,       72,707  89 

Interest  on  Ferman*^nt 

Fund toji-jt  73 

Total $762,58563 

Balance,  8epL  t,  18B9  848  44 

$763,434  07 

EXPENDITI'RFS. 
For  the  Missions.* . . .   $707,046  25 
Administration,  Agen- 
cies, PubUcations  . .     $55,900  73 

Total $762,946  98 

Balance^  Aug  3I,  1890  48709 

$763,434  07 

The  Home  Expenses  are  included  under 
three  items  : 

Cost  of  Agencies. .  ,  . .  $19,780  92 
Cotil  of  Publications, ,  ii,oiS  66 
Cost  of  Administration        25,101    15 

Total $55,900  73 

The  salaries  of  district  and  field  secre- 
taries, their  traveling  expenses,  and  those 
of  missionaries  visiting  the  churches,  and 
other  like  expenses,  amount  to  $r9,78o  92, 

The  Department  of  Correspondence 
costs  $11,649  >^*  hy  which  we  undestand 
trte  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
corresponding  secretaries. 


The    Treasurer's     Department 

$6,575  77' 

There  was  expended  for  New  York  city 
$1,788  68,  which,  we  understand,  was  for 
rent  of  rooms  in  the  Bible  House  and 
clerk  hire. 

Miscellaneous  items  cost  $5,087  52 ; 
these  include  rent,  care  of  Missionary 
Rooms,  furniture  and  repairs,  coal  gas, 
postage*  stationery*  copying  and  printing, 
library,  honorary  members*  certificates. 

The  M/ssf'anary //era/ff  cost  the  Board, 
above  the  amount  of  receipts  from  sub- 
scribers and  advert isemcnls,  $8,780  27, 
The  cost,  including  salaries  of  editor  and 
publishing  agent,  and  copies  sent  gratu- 
itously, according  to  the  rule  of  the  Buard, 
to  pastors,  honorar)'  members,  doBors, 
etc.,  was  $:  5,923  06*  and  the  receipts 
from  subscribers,  $6,853  1  r  ;  from  adver- 
lisements.  $r.927  16.  Other  publications 
cost  $4,014  38.  There  were  received  for 
•*  Mission  Stories'*  $137  51,  The  total 
cost  of  publications  above  the  receipts 
was  $iT.oiS  66. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  being  $762,- 
585  63,  and  the  Home  Expenses  $55»- 
900  73,  a  little  over  seven  per  cent,  was 
expended  in  making  the  collections  and  in 
administration. 

The  Congregationalists  number  4.640 
ministers  and  49r,985  communicants; 
total,  496,625.  The  donations  from  the 
churches  amounted  to  $417,921  74,  or  84 
cents  per  tne tuber. 

The  following  shows  when  the  Missions 
were  organized,  number  of  missionaries, 
native  laborers,  communicants,  etc. : 


East  Ccnlral  Africa.. 
Zutu  Mission.. ...     .. 

Wesi  Centra]  Africa , 

Euroiwan  Turkey 

Wwitem  Turkey  , . . . 

Central  Turkey 

Extern  Turkey  ..... 

MarathL... 

MAdura......... ..... 

Ceyli>n  ^^  ►....,...  ., 

HottK  Kong 

FtKJchow. , 

NMrth  China 

Shanu.  - ,, , 

iEtpan   .._...,,.... 
Torth  Japai^.,.. 

Microne«iia. . ...  >. 

Western  Mexico,., . , , 
Nurthem  Mexico  . . . , 

Spain.  ., ....,, 

Austria. .,......,,,.. 

H  awaiian  Islands^ . . . , 


Total., 


,8«, 

'X 

It 

i80 

10 

1819 

35 

l»47 

18,6 

>9 

18.3 

14 

lis 

'4 

,B«3 

1847 

33 

IH69 
1881 

\- 

I8S^ 

i«7» 

1H83 

iSta 

187. 

im 

Im 


t34 
3 
55 

x8i 

«S5 

»77; 

1»8 
Q 

9> 

5« 

I 

169 

86 


19 

3iti8 
5.055 

3»S6a 
1.477 

35 

484 

1^042 

10 

9.146 

4*475 
68 

ass 

349 
364 


**4»y'     3^.>56 


*  Of  whom  If  an  fkymldMUU 

f  CK'  wbftn  &  «rv  f»hj*kliifij,  and  Hi  «n»  uDiDMTlwt. 

The  following  shows  in  each  Mission 
the  addition  dyring  the  past  year,  the 
amount  expended  by  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  Missions,  and  the 
native  contributions  for  all  purposes  in 
dollars ; 


Rasc  Central  Africa , 

Zulu  Mis&MMi. 

Wesi  Ccrttrol  Africn. 
K UMJ pea n  T  u rkcy . . . 
WcKieni  Turkey  .... 
Central  Turkey, . . , . 
Easicrn  Turkey.,.,. 
Marathi.,   .......... 

Madura,.,..... 

Ceylon..,. «....,,,,, 

Hone  Koilg ...♦. 

Foocnow . ,    ,...*,,.. 

North  China 

ShanM. 

iapan 
forth  Japan > .,..,,, 
Micriunci'iia. . . .    ..... 

Western  Mexico,..,. 
Nurthcm  Mexico,,.. 

Sp.iir ,» 

Austria , 

Hawaiian  Ulnnd».... 


8, 
»75 

»»7 
19a 

'U 

6 
88 
It? 


t6i5 

49«J 
iB 
74 
55 
9* 


Total....... 4.554    $707.546  J5  l"7*4<H 


$a.337  ( 
94^360  1 

ta.S^7  : 
96,760  I 

46^870 
65.6»7 
S«t<*»5 
i»,7Q9 

»5'5,1^ 

9'».57i 
«4.749 
30,78a 
7,336 
«6»535 
14,773 
10,663 
10, 941 


$Ui5t 

58 
4.533 

«>.337 
7ii50 
»*!54 
1.755 
6,191 
4iM 
B96 
tfOSr 
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The  above  Missions  also  report  the 
number  of  stations  as  96;  oul-stalions, 
962  ;  churches.  387  :  schools  of  all  grades, 
1.025,  "w^^h  47.319  under  instruction. 
Among  the  native  laborers  are  682  preach- 
ers. 

The  Board  issues  monthly  the  Afisshm^ 
ary  Herahi  ^i  %\  a  year,  and  the  Mission 
Day  Spring  at  20  cents  a  year. 

Connected  with  the  Boartl  are  three 
women's  btiards.     They  are  : 

1.  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
with  its  office  at  No.  I  Congregational 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Secretaries 
are  Mrs.  S.  B,  Pratt  and  Miss  Abbie  B. 
Child.  It  has  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Stales  as  its  territory.  It  supports 
3  missionaries  from  ihe  United  States 
and  143  native  lalKjrers,  Under  the  care 
of  its  missionaries  are  28  boarding- 
schools  for  girls  and  228  day-schools, 
having  together  about  io»ooo  pupils.  Its 
receipts  last  year  were  $104,147  24. 

2.  The  Woman's  Hoard  of  Missions  of 
the  Interior  has  for  iis  lernlon^  the  Stales 
of  the  interior  and  the  North-west,  with 
head-quarters  in  Chicago  at  No.  59  Dear- 
born Street ;  Secretary,  Miss  M,  D.  Win- 
gate.  It  has  82  foreign  missionaries,  of 
whom  4  are  physicians.  It  supports  30 
Bible- readers.  Under  its  care  are  15 
boartling-schools  for  girls  and  73  village 
schools.  Its  receipts  last  year  amounted 
10  $56,041  89. 

3.  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Pacific  coast  has  its  head- quarters  in 
California.  The  secretar)'  is  Mr^.  J.  H. 
Warren,  1,316  Mason  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL  It  supports  5  missionaries, 
and  its  appropriations  for  last  year  were 

•4.549- 

These  three  Boards  have  as  their  organ 
Lift  and  Light  for  Womtrn,  published 
monthly  at  Congregational  House,  No.  i 
Somerset  Street.  Boston. 

The  following  are  tht-  narnes  and  post- 
office  addresses  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Amt* ncan  Board ; 
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Male  missionaries  not  ordained  are  indicated  by 
italics. 

A  general  post-office  address  for  each  Mission  is 
given  at  the  head  of  the  Mission. 

The  stations  and  postal  addresses  of  the  wives  of 
missionaries  being  the  same  as  their  husband's,  these 
are  not  here  printed. 

Letter  postage  to  Natal,  South  Africa,  is  fifteen 
cents  per  naif-ounce ;  to  all  other  lands  here  named, 
except  Mexico,  five  cents  per  half-ounce.  To  Mexico, 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

♦  Now  in  America. 

ZULU  MISSION. 

[General  postal  address— A^/i/rt/,  South  A/rica.l 

Francis  W.  Bates,  Amanzimtote,  Durban. 

Laura  H.  Bates. 

Henr>'  M.  Bridgman,  Umzumbe,  Umtwalume. 

Laura  B.  Bridgman. 

♦Laura  A.  Day,  Amanzimtote,  Durb.in. 

Tames  C.  Dorward,  Umzumbe. 

Florence  A.  Dorward. 

Mrs.  Marv  K.  Edwards,  Inanda,  Duff's  Road. 

Herbert  D.  Goodcnough,  Umvoti,  Durban. 

Caroline  L.  Goodenough 

Gertrude  R.  Hance,  Esidumbini. 

David  H.  Harris,  Ifumi,  Durban. 

Kuphemia  S.  Harris. 

Charles  W,  Holbrook,  Mapumulo. 

Sarah  E.  Holbrook. 

Kate  Houseman,  Umzumbe. 

Mpi.  Oriana  R.  Ireland,  Amanzimtote,  Durban. 

Charles  W.  Kilbon,  Amanzimtote,  Durban. 

♦Mary  B.  Kilbon. 

Mary  E.  McCornack,  Esidumbini. 

♦Fidelia  Phelp,  Inanda. 

Stephen  C.  Pixley,  Lindley,  Duff's  Road. 

Ltuisa  Pixlev. 

Martha  H.  Pixley,  Amanzimtote. 

Martha  E.  Price,  Inanda. 

Charles  N.  Ransom,  Amanzimtote. 

Susan  H.  Ransom. 

♦George  A.  Wilder,  Umtwalume. 

♦Alice  C.  Wilder. 

•Mrs.  Abbie  T.  Wilder,  Umtwalume. 

EAST  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  MISSION. 
[General  postal  address — Inhambant^  East  A/rica!\ 

iohn  D.  Bennett,  Kambini. 
[attie  F.  Bennett. 
Nancy  Jones,  Kambini,  Inhambane. 
♦Benjamin  F.  Ousley,  Kambini,  Inhambane. 
♦Henrietu  B.  Ousley. 

WEST  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  MISSION. 

[General    postal    vA^cc^s—Amfrican   Mission^  Ben- 
gueila  {via  Lisbon) ^  If^'est  A/rica.\ 

Sarah  Bell,  Kamondonso. 

Minnehaha  A.  Clarke,  Kamondongo. 

Charles  F.  Clowe,  M.D.,  Kamondongo. 

Mary  L.  Clowe. 

Harry  A.  Cotton,  Bailunda. 

(iertrude  M.  Cotton,  M.D. 

Walter  T.  Currie,  Chisamba. 

•William  E.  Fay,  Kamondongo. 

♦Annie  M.  Fay. 

Wilberforcc  Lee,  Chisamba. 

William  H.  Sanders,  Kamondongo. 

Mary  J.  Sanders. 

Wesley  M.  Stover,  Bailundu. 

Bertha  D.  Stover. 

Mrs.  Marion  M.  Webster,  Bailundu. 

Thomas  W.  Woodside,  Bailundu. 

Emma  D.  Woodside. 

EUROPEAN  TURKEY  MISSION. 
(Open  mail,  via  London.) 

John  W.  Baird,  Monastir,  via  Belgrade,  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Ellen  R*  Baird. 

Lewis  Bond,  Jr.,  Monastir,  via  Belgrade,  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Fannie  G.  Bond. 

James  F.  Clarke,  Samokov,  Bulgaria. 

Isabella  G.  Clarke. 

♦Harriet  L.  Cole,  Monastir,  via  Belgrade,  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Henry  C.  Haskell,  D.D.,  Samokov,  Bulgaria. 

Margaret  B.  Haskell. 

Mary  M.  Haskell,  Samokov,  Bulgaria. 

J.  Henry  House,  D.D.,  Samokov,  Bulgaria. 

Addie  B.  House. 

Frederick  L.  Kingsbury,  M.D.,  Samokov,  Bulgaria. 

Luella  L.  Kingsbury. 

William  E.  Lmrke,  Philippopolis,  East  Rounielia. 

Zoe  A.  M.  Locke. 

Esther  T.  Maltbie,  Samokov,  Bulgaria. 

George  D.  Marsh,  Philippopolis,  Kast  Roumelia. 

Ursula  C.  Marsh. 

Mary.L.  Matthews,  Monastir,  via  Belgrade,  Turkey 
in  Europe. 

Elias    R'ggs,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    Constantinople,    Bible 
House,  Turkey. 

Ellen  M.  Stone,  Pnilippopx)lis,  East  Roumelia. 

Robert  Thomson,  Constantinople,  Bible  House.  Tur- 
key. 

Agneo  C.  Thomsfin.  I 


WESTERN   TURKEY   MISSION. 
[General  postal  address —  Turkey. 1 
(Open  mail,  via  Uondon.) 
Theodore  A.  Baldwin,  Broosa. 
Matilda  J.  Baldwin. 

Henry  S.  Bamum,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
♦Helen  P.  Bamum. 
Lyman  Bartlett,  Smyrna. 
Cornelia  C.  Bartlett. 
Cornelia  S.  Bartlett,  Snu'rna. 

Edwin  E.  Bliss,  D.D.y  (Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Isabella  H.  Bliss. 
Mary  E.  Brewer,  Sivas. 

Charles  H.  Brooks,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Fanny  W.  Brooks. 
♦Fannie  E.  Burrage.  Cesarea. 
♦Laura  B.  ChamWlin,  Sivas. 
Sarah  A.  Closson,  Cesarea. 
Lyndon  S.  Crawford,  Broosa. 
Olive  N.  Crawford. 
Phebc  L.  Cull,  Broosa. 

Isabella  F.  Dodd,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
William  S.  Dodd,  M.D.,  Cesarea. 
Mary  L.  Dodd. 

Henry  O.  Dwight,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Isabella  H.  Dwight. 

Charles  A.  S.  Dwight,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Wm.  F.  English,  bivas. 
Janet  M.  English. 
Laura  Farnham,  Adabazar. 
Wilson  A.  Famsworth.  D.iy.y  Cesare? 
Caroline  E.  Famsworth. 

♦Flora  A.  Fensham,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
James  L.  Fowle,  Cesarea. 
Caroline  P.  Fowle. 
KHza  Fritcher,  Marsovan. 
Lydia  A.  Gile,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Joseph  K.  Greene,  D.D.,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Elizabeth  A.  Greene. 
George  F.  Herrick,  D.D.,  Marsovan. 
♦Helen  M.  Herrick. 
Albert  W.  Hubbard,  Sivas. 
Emma  R.  Hubbard. 

Anna  B.  Jones,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Lizzie  E.  Kirtland,  Smyma. 
Clarissa  D.  Lawrence,  Smyma. 
Agnes  M.  Lord,  Smyrna. 
Emily  McCallum,  Smyrna. 
James  P.  McNaughton,  Smyma. 
Rebecca  G.  McNaughton. 

Helen  E.  Melvin,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Newell,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Susan  H.  Olmstead,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
♦Mary  L.  Page,  Smyma. 
Moses  P.  Parmelee,  M.D.,  Trebizond. 
lulia  F.  Parmelee. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Parsons,  Adabazar. 
Mary  M.  Patrick,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
If'i/iiam  W.  Ptet^  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Martha  H.  Peet. 

I.  F.  Pettibone,  D.D.,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
♦John  Edwin  Pierce,  Bardezag,  Ismid. 
♦Lizzie  A.  Pierce. 

Ida  W.  Prime,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
Edward  Ri^s,  Marsovan. 
Sarah  H.  Riggs. 

♦James  W.  .Seelye,  Constantinople,  Bible  House. 
♦Laura  T.  Seelye. 
Marion  E.  Sheldon,  Adabazar. 
John  F.  Smith,  Marsovan. 
Sarah  E.  Smith. 
Bertha  Smith,  Marsovan. 
Jane  C.  Smith,  Marsovan. 
Charles  C.  Tracy,  Marsovan. 
Myra  P.  Tracy. 
George  E.  White,  Marsovan. 
Esther  B.  White. 
♦Mary  P.  Wright,  Marsovan. 
Johanna  Zimmer,  Cesarea. 

CENTRAL  TURKEY  MISSION. 
[General  postal  address — Turkey.\ 
(Open  mail,  via  London.) 
Lucien  H.  Adams,  Kessab. 
Nancy  D.  Adams. 
Eula  G.  Bates,  Hadjin,  via  Adana. 
Ellen  M.  Blakely,  Marash. 
Thomas  D.  Christie,  Marash. 
Carmelite  B.  Christie. 

Mrs.  Josephine  L.  CofiinK<  Hadjin,  via  Adana. 
Americus  Fuller,  D.D.,  Aintab. 
Amelia  D.  Fuller. 
Annie  D.  Graham,  Aintab. 
Lucius  O.  Lee,  Marash. 
Clara  H.  Lee. 
♦Etta  C.  Marden,  Marash. 
Willis  W.  Mead,  Adana,  x'ia  Mersin. 
Harriet  N.  Mead. 
Ida  Mellinger,  Oorfa. 

♦Emily  R.  Montgomer\',  Adana,  via  Mersin. 
KUen  M.  Pierce,  AintaD. 
Charles  W.  Riggs^  Aintab. 
Electa  C.  Riggs. 
Charles  S.  Sanders,  Aintab. 
Corinna  Shattuck,  Marash. 

Mrs.  Margaret    R.  Trowbridge,   Aintab.      (P.-O.   ad- 
dress, Constantinople,  Bible  House.) 
Lizzie  S.  Webb,  Adana,  via  Mersin. 
Mary  G.  Webb,  Adana.  7'ia  Mer>in. 
Henrietta  West,  Aintab. 


EASTERN  TURKEY. 
[General  postal  address — via  Constantinople^  Turhey.1 

(Open  mail,  via  London.) 
John  A.  Ainslie,  Mardin. 
Kllen  D.  Ainslie. 

Oreon  P.  Allen,  Harpoot.     (P.O.  address,  Van.) 
Caroline  R.  Allen. 
Alpheus  N.  Andms,  Mardin. 
Olive  L.  Andrus. 

Herman  N.  Bamum,  D.D.,  Harpoot. 
Mary  E.  Bamum. 
Emma  M.  Barnum.  Harpoot. 
James  L.  Barton,  Harpoot. 
Flora  E.  Barton. 
John  K.  Browne,  Harpoot. 
I^ila  Browne. 

Caroline  E.  Bush,  Harpoot. 
♦Robert  Chambers,  Krzroom. 
♦Elizabeth  L.  Chambers, 
♦William  N.  Chamber>,  Erzroom. 
♦Cornelia  P.  Chambeni. 
♦Roy.^1  M.  Cole,  Bitlis. 
♦F.izzie  Cole. 

Mary  L,  Daniels.  Harpoot. 
Willis  C.  Dewey,  Mardin. 
Scraphina  S.  Dewey. 
Chariotte  E.  Ely,  Bitlis. 
Mary  A.  C.  Ely,  Bitlis. 
♦C.  Frank  Gate>,  Mardin. 
♦.Mary  E.  Gates. 
Frederic  D.  Greene,  Van. 
Sarah  A.  Greene. 
Alice  Heald,  Harpoot. 
Lauraette  E.  Johnson,  Vaii. 
♦Grace  N.  Kimball,  Van. 
George  C.  Knapp,  Bitlis. 
Alzina  M.  Knapp. 
George  P.  Knapp,  Bitlis. 
Anna  J.  Knapp. 
Ellen  R.  Ladd,  Van. 
Frederic  W.  Macallum,  Erzroom. 
Henrietta  M.  Macallum.^ 
Maria  G.  Nutting,  Mardin. 
Harriet  G.  Powers,  Erzroom. 
Clarissa  H.  Pratt,  Mardin. 
George  C.  Raynolds,  M.D.,  Van. 
♦Martha  W,  Raynolds. 
David  A.  Richardson,  Erzroom. 
Myra  E.  Richardson. 
Hattie  Seymour,  Harpoot. 
Daniel  M.  B.  Thorn,  M.D.,  Mardin. 
Helen  L.  Thom. 

Crosby  H.Wheeler,  D.D.,  Harpoot. 
Susan  A.  Wheeler. 
Emily  C.  Wheeler,  Harpoot. 

MARATHI   MISSION. 
[General  postal  address — IVvstern  India!\ 
Anstice  Abbott,  Bombay,  BycuIIa. 
Justin  E.  Abbott,  Bombay,  Byculla. 
William  O.  Ballantine,  M.D.,  Kahuri,  Ahmednagar. 
Josephine  L.  Ballantine. 
Lemuel  Bissell,  D.D.,  Ahmednagar. 
Mary  E.  Bissell. 
Emily  R.  Bissell,  Ahmednagar. 
Harriet  L,  Bruce,  Ahmednagar. 
Henry  J.  Bmce,  Satara. 
Hepzibeth  P.  Bmce. 
Henry  Fairbank,  Ahmednagar. 
Ruby  E.  Fairbank. 

Samuel  B.  Fairbank,  D.D.,  Ahmednagar  (Wadale). 
Lorin  S.  Gates,  Sholapur. 
Frances  A.  Gates. 
Jean  P.  Gordon,  Satara. 
Charles  Harding,  Sholapur. 
Elizabeth  I).  Harding. 
Edward  S.  Hume,  Bombay,  Byculla. 
Charlotte  E.  Hume. 
Robert  A.  Hume,  Ahmednagar. 
Katie  F.  Hume. 
Corliss  W.  Lay,  Ahmednagar. 
Lilian  B.  Lay. 

Elizabeth  M.  Lyman,  Bombay,  Byculla. 
Robert  McCullou^^  Ahmednagar. 
Anna  L.  Millard,  Bombay,  ByculLi. 
Belle  Nugent,  Ahmednagar. 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Sibley,  Satara. 
James  Smith,  Ahmednagar. 
Maud  Smith. 

♦Richard  Winsor,  Simr,  Poona  District, 
♦Mary  C.  Winsor. 

MADURA   MISSION. 
[General  postal  address— 3/a</«rrt  District ,  Southern 

India.] 
Caroline  S.  Bell.  Battalagundn. 
♦Gertmde  A.  Chandler,  Battalaeunda. 
♦John  E.  Chandler,  Battalagunda. 
♦Charlotte  H.  Chandler. 
John  S.  Chandler,  Madura. 
Henrietta  S.  Chandler. 
Edward  Chester,  M.D.,  Dindignl. 
Sophia  Chester. 
♦George  H.  Gutterson,  Melur. 
♦Emma  W.  Gutterson. 
Hervey  C.  Hazen,  Mana-madum. 
Hattie  A.  Hazen. 
Hattie  A.  Houston,  Madura.  ^ 
Robert  Humphrey,  Pasumalal. 
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Olive  A,  Mumfihrt>. 
Fmnkltii  E.  Jctfcrj ,  MA<iur^ 

♦John  P-  Jones,  Madurru 

♦jHAfab.  A.  lone*. 

foMrph  T.  N*iycs,  Kodik^naL 

M Arthn  J.  Noyc>. 

B(&»ic  B.  Noye*.  Mi%dur4< 

J,%mu>  C,  Perkins  ArrupiikoUaL 

ChuirlDlic  J.  Perkins. 

l>enA.y  T,  M,  Root,  Madura. 

M^r^'  M.  RfVH,  Madura, 

P^iutirve  Roijt,  M.D.,  Muditra. 

•Eva  M,  Swift,  Madura. 

•  Tiime<i  E.  Tracy,  Tirnmangalam. 

•ratiitte  S.  I'rAcy* 

Frank  V*n  Allen,  M  JV,  Madura. 

Harriet  D.  Van  Allen. 

George  T,  Wathbum,  P,D.,  PuumakL 

£l].ca  £,  Washburn. 

CEVLON   MISSION, 
[General  potttal  address. — Jaj^^ity  CfyUm,] 
Mr«.  Anna  C.  Ha^tingi&«  Manepy, 
Kjttc  E.  Hft^tings  Mancpy, 
Richard  C,  Hastings,  Oodfxtpiliy. 
Minnie  B.  Ha.siing!H. 
Samuel  W,  Howiand,  D.D^  Dfetdcotta, 
Mary  E,  K.  HowUnd. 
Su&an  R,  Howland,  Oodoovil1e» 
WilUjim  W.  Howbnd,  OodooviUe, 
Thonia5i  S.  Smith,  J  ilUpally* 
Emily  &L  Smith. 

HONG   KONG  MISSION. 
Chajr1e«  R.  Hager,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

{ohn  R.  T*ylnr,  Hong  Kong. 
riUiaB  L.  Taylor. 

FUOCHUW  MISSION. 
[General  pustal  address — CAtMa."] 
Caleb  C.  BaJdvi^in.  O.D.,  FoocHow. 
Haimet  F.  Baldwin. 

Georpe  M.  Gardner,  Shao-wu,  Foochcrw, 
Mary  I.  (Gardner. 
Ehic  Si,  trarretson,  Foochow, 
•Charles  Hart  well,  Foachow, 
•Hannah  U  Hart  well. 
•Emily  S.  HariwclL  Foochow. 
Ocorge  H.  Hubbarcl,  Foochow. 
Nellie  L.  Hubbard. 

Hitrdwam  A.  KtnmtAr^  M.D^  Foochow. 
Hannah  J.  Kinnear. 
•Ella  J.  >cwton,  Foochow. 
1,.1'man  P.  Peet,  roochow. 
Caroline  K.  Peel, 

JoKph  E.  Walker,  Shao-wu,  Foochow. 
•Adelaide  C.  W:ilker, 

Htnry  7\  IVkitHty^  M,D.^  Shao-i^u,  Foochow. 
Luric  Ann  V^liiniey. 
HannAh  C  VV.hmJKuII,  Foochow- 
K^te  C.  WoodhulU  M.D.,  Fctochow. 
Simeon  F»  Wtvxliti,  Fo«<how. 
Sarah  L.  Wood  in. 

NORTH  CHINA  MISSION. 
[General  |)o&ul  addrea*— CA/i»«.J 
•Edward  E.  Aikcn,  Peking. 
Williiuii  S.  A  men  I,  Peking. 
Mary  A.  Ament* 

•Harlan  P.  BeacH,  Tung-cho,  Pekbg. 
•Lucy  L.  Beach. 
HeOH'  Hlodget.  D.D.,  Peking. 
Sarah  F.  R.  BlodKct- 
Htmry  7.  Baftuttck^  Tientsin. 
Amelia  L.  Bos t wick. 

•Franklin  M.  Chapin,  Lin-Ching,  Tientsin. 
•Flora  M.  Chapin, 
lane  E.  Chapin,  Peking. 
Naomi  Diamenij  Kalg.711,  Peking- 
Jane  G-  Evans,  I'ung-cho,  Peking, 
•Hugh  W.  Fraier,  Paxj-ting-fa,  Ttentsin, 
•Susan  Fraser. 

Chauncey  Goodrich,  Tung^cho,  Peking. 
Sarah  B,  Goodrich. 
Ada  Haven,  Peking, 

Tawr/  H.  Imgram^  M.D.^  Tung-cho,  Felcing. 
Sal  lie  V.  Ingram. 
Henry  Kitigin.-»n,  Tientsin. 
Annie  L.  IGngman. 

Mrs.  /.  Lillian  McBride,  Kalgan,  Peking, 
C  /*.  H\  Mfrritt,  M.D.^  Pao-ting-fu,TlcntMn. 
AnnaC.  Mcrriit, 
Ltiella  Miner,  Tung<cho,  Peking. 
Mary  8.  Morrill,  Pao-tine-ly^  Tientsin. 
•Virgifiia  C.  Murdock,  M.D.,  Kalgan,  Peking. 
•A iter t  P.  Peck,  Af.D.,  Pang4:huang,  Tientsin, 
•Celia  r  Peck. 

Henry  P.  Pcrkiui.  Lm-Ching,  Tientsin, 
Ettetla  A.  Perkins  M.D. 
'Isaac  Pterson,  PAtMing-fu,  Tientsin, 
•Flora  H.  Pier^on. 

Heary  D.  Porter,  M.D.,  PangjChuatig*  Tientsin, 
EUiabcth  C.  Porter. 
James  H.  Roberta,  Kmlgan,  Peking. 
Grace  L.  Roberts. 
Kdlie  N.  Russell.  Peking. 
•Devello  Z.  Shvflield,  Tung^o,  Peking, 
•Eleanor  W.  Sheffield. 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  Pang-Chuang,  Tientsin* 


Emma  J.  Smith. 

•William  P.  Spranuc,  K^tlgan,  Peking. 

•Margaret  S.  Sprague. 

Chitrlca  A,  Stanley,  Tientsin. 

Ui^ul.1  Stanley. 

Mary  E.  Stanley,  Tientsin. 

Klwofxl  G.  Tcwksbur>',  Tung-cho,  Peking. 

{"irace  H.  Tewk.sbnry. 

Edward  /?.  H'ngner^  jV,/?.,  Lin-Ching,  Tientiin. 

Myriie  C.  W.igncr 

M.irk  Williams,  K.^lgan.  Peking. 

Kubell.^  B.  Willi;un.H. 

H.tinwe  Wyckrrfl,  Pang-Chuang.  TienL-un. 

E.  Gertrude  WyckotT,  Pang-Chuang,  Tientsin. 

SHANSI   MISSION. 
[General  postal  address— Carr  i',S,  Cemmiate^  Titn- 

/.ri'iv,  Ckima.] 
Ireneiu.  J.  At  wood,  M^D.,  Fen-chow-fu. 
Annette  W.  Atwood. 
Rowcna  Bird,  Tai-kii, 
D wight  H,  Clapp,  Tai-ku. 
Mary  J[,  Clapp. 
Frtincis  W.  Davis,  Tat-ku. 
Lydia  C.  Davis, 

?'£ttnft  Cold*6wry^  Jr,,  Af.D.^  Tai-ku. 
!ar>'  G.  Goldi^bury. 
Finnic  D.  Hewitt,  T^ii-kut 
Charlci.  W.  Price,  Tai-ku. 
F.va  J.  Price- 

♦Fninris  M.  Price,  Fen-chow-fu. 
♦Sarah  T.  Price. 
James  B.  Thompson,  Fennchow-fu. 

JAPAN   MISSION. 
[General  postal  address — ya/am.^ 
Geoi-ge  E.  Albrechi,  Kyoto. 
Leonora  B.  Albreclii, 
George  Allchin,  Of-^aka. 
Nellie  M.  A  Ik  bin. 
John  L.  Aikiown,  Kobe. 
Carrie  E.  Atkinson. 
MarttiA  J.  Barrows,  Kobe. 
•Sttmuf/  r.  Barihtt,  Jr.,  Kyoto* 
7oAm  C.  Btrry^  M.D.^  Kyoto, 
Maria  E.  Bt'rr>'. 
Emily  M.  Brown,  Kobe^ 
Edmund  Bncklry,  Kyoto*. 
Sara  C.  But  kle\  ,  M.D. 
Chaunccy  M.  Cady,  Kyoto. 
Virginia  A.  Cady, 
OtU  Cary*.  Osaka. 
Ellen  M.  Cary, 
Cynis  A.  Clark,  Kumamato. 
Harriet  M.  Clark. 
Marth,-i  j.  Clark,  Kumamoto, 
•Abbic  M.Colby,  liu. 
Mar)*  B.  Dflitiiels,  Osaka, 
♦Anna  V,  Davis,  Kube. 
Jemme  O.  Davis,  D',D..,  Kyoto. 
Frances  H.  Davis. 
Mary  F.  Dcnlcjn,  Kyota 
Adelaide  Drtughaday,  Osaka. 
Julia  F.  Dud  lev,  Knbc. 
Fannie  A.  Gardner,  T*u. 
Alm^ma  Gill,  Okayama. 
M,  Lafayette  Gordon,  M.D.,  D.D,,  Kyoto, 
Agnes  H.  Gordon. 
M^.  I^uite  Grave^i,  Kobe, 
Fantiy  F^  Griswold,  Kumamoto. 
(ohn  T,  Gil  lick  J  Oi^ka. 
Frances  A.  Gulick. 
Orramel  H.  Gulick,  KumamotOi 
Ann  E.  Gulick. 

Julia  A.  E,  (fulick,  Kumamoto. 
Sidney  L.  GuHck,  KumamDto>. 
Can*  M,  Gulick. 
Effie  B.  (fUnni.Min,  Matsuyama* 
Arthur  r. /////,  Kobe. 
Louise  E.  Hill. 

Mary  A.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  TotlcrL 
Annie  L.  Howe,  Kobe. 
Cornelia  ludson,  Mat^uyama, 
Dwight  W.  Learned,  Ph,D.,  Kyoto^ 
Florence  H.  Learned, 
Ida  A.  Mcl..ennan,  Okayama* 
Jiunes.  H.  Pet  tec,  Okayama* 
lsabeU.1  W.  Pet  tee. 
Mary  Potvle,  O^aka, 
Cfeorge  M.  Rowland,  Tottori. 
Helen  A.  Rowland. 
SuiAn  A.  Sc.irlc,  Kobe. 
Claude  M.  Severance,  Tottori, 
Ida  V,  Smith,  Kyoio. 
Arthur  W.  Stanford,  Kyoto. 

fene  H.  Stanfrjrd. 
ra  A.  Stone,  Tottori. 
Eliia  Talcoil,  Kyoto. 
Wallace  Taylor,  M.D.»  Osaka^ 
Mary  F,  Taylrm 
Caroline  M.  Telford,  Osaka. 
Mary  E.  Wainright,  Kyoto. 
Florence  While,  Kyoto. 
Frank  N.  WTriie,  Tsu, 
Jennie  A.  White. 
Schuyler  S.  White,  Okayama, 

NORTHERN  JAPAN  MISSION, 
[General  postal  address— 7a/a«i,| 

Annie  H.  Bradshaw,  Scndai 
Clara  L.  Brown,  Niigaia. 


GenniUe  Cr.i;ad,  Ntigata, 

William  L,  Curtis,  SendaL 

itcrtrtide  A.  Cunih. 

Willfam  W.  Curti.*,  Sendai, 

Lydia  V.  t'urti*. 

John  ir,  Dc  Fr,rc*t,  D.D.,  SendaL 

Sarah  E.  De  Foreat. 

Daniel   C.  Greene,  D.D.,  Tokyo,  is  Nako  No  cho 

Tchigaya, 
^f  ar\f  K  Greene,  * 

MathiJdc  H.  Meyer,  SendaL 
Horatio  B.  Newell,  Naj^aoka. 
Jane  C,  Newell. 
Hilton  Pcdlcy,  Niigatn. 
•Doremus  ScuddcT,  M,D,,  Niigito. 
•EliJta  C.  Scudder. 
Elizabeth  Toney,  Nitgata. 

MJCRONESlAN  MISSION, 
[General  ^kk^IjiI  address— C*»r/  Rttf,  £7,  P,  SMfr^nt, 

Hornet  Hi  u^  /A  /.J 
Hiram  Bineham,  Honolulu. 
Clara  B,  Bingham. 
Irving  .M.  Channon,  Kusaie. 
Mary  L.  Chan n on. 
•E,  Theodora  Cro>by,  Ku>aie. 
T.  Estclla  FIcichcr,  Ponapc, 
Mrs,  Rachel  C-  Fnrbe^,  Kusaie* 
Ida  C.  FoNs,  Ponape. 
Jessie  R,  Hop  pin,  Kusaie, 
Ro*c  M.  Kinney,  Rnk. 
Alice  C-  Little,  Kusaie. 
Mr*.  Maiy  E.  Lngan,  Ruk. 
Annette  A.  Palmer,  Ponape. 
Edmund  .M.  Pea5.e,  MTJ.,  Kusaie. 
Harriet  A.  Peas-c. 
Frank  E.  Rand,  Ponape. 
Carrie  T.  Rand. 
Sarah  L,  Smith,  Kuvaie. 
Alfred  Snellin^t;,  Hnk. 
ElijadMith  M.  Snelline. 
Alfred  C.  Walkup,  Kusaie. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 
Charle*  M.  Hyde,  D.D.,  Honolulu,  H.  L 
Mary  Knight  Hyde, 
Wm.  D.  Wenterxch.Waikiku- 
Cbra  L.Wc%tcrvelr, 

WESTERN   MEXICO  MISSION. 
[General  postal   address — Mtjeito^  vftt  El  Pat0  i 

Belle  M,  Haskins,  Guadalajara. 
John  Howland,  Guadalajara. 
Sarah  B.  Howland. 

NORTHERN  MEXICO  MISSION. 
[General  postal  address — Aftxica,\ 
Henry  M.  Bis^ell,  P.-»rral,  via  El  Paso,  Texat. 
Ella  M.  Hij,scl. 

Alden  B.  Case,  Parrat,  via  El  Pa'KJi  Texas. 
Myra  G.  Ca.vc. 
Matthew    A.    Crawford,     Hermo^lllo,    Sonorck,    via 

Niigale*, 
Harriet  J.  Crawford. 

Mary  Dunning,  Chihtiahua,  vtn  £1  Pa»o,  Tevas. 
James  D.  Eaton,  Chihuahua,  via  £1  Paso,  Tek.aa. 
Gertrude  C,  Eaton,  • 

Otis  C.  Olds,  Ciudad  Juarei. 

Ellen  O.  Prescott.  Chihuahua,  via  El  Paso,  Tesaa. 
Alfred  C.  Weight,  Ciudad  Juarc*,  — 

Annie  C.  Wright. 

MISSION  TO  SPAIN. 
[General  postal  address— ^-frvwrV/^  ^,  SafI  Sfimtiimm^ 

Catherine  H.  Barbour,  San  Sebaatian, 
Willi.im  H.  (.ulick.  San  Sebasctan, 
•Alice  G<»rdoii  Gulick. 

MISSION  TO  AUSTRIA. 
Albert  W.  Clark,   Prague,  Smichov,  Schwartrcnberf 

Str,  63,  Austria. 
Ruth  E.  Clark. 

FORMER  MISSIONARIES  RESIDENT  AT  THR 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 
[General  postal  address — Huttmiian  IiiamdSt\ 
Dwight  Baldwin,  M.D,,  Honolulu. 
Eliajh  Bond,  Kohula,  HawaiL 
Mrv,  Sarah  B.  Lym.in,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
I.  D,  Pari;.,  Kaawaloa.  Hawaii. 
Mary  C.  Paris. 

Mra.  Mar}!-  E,  Parker,  Honolulu. 
LowcU  Smith,  D.D„  Honolulu. 
Mrs.  Melicent  K,  Smith,  Koloa, 


The  Women's  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation met  in  annuai  session  in  Boston 
last  November.  The  receipts  of  the  mrs* 
sionar)'  department  had  been  $8,762  72* 
Missions  had  been  organized  at  sixteen 
different  points  among  the  Indians.  The 
corresponding  secretary'  is  Miss  Helen  R, 
Foote,  2,105  Spnice  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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NOTES  AND   COMMENTS, 


Botes  ^nb  Conrmtnts. 


Genem]  J.  F.  Rusling,  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.p  has   been   elected    a   member  of   the 

Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  place  of  C  C.  North,  deceased. 

h  resolution  was  adopted  last  month 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission^ 

ary  Society  giving  leave  of  absence  to 
Recording  Secretary  Baldwin,  lo  enable 
him  to  accompany  Bishop  Foster  on  his 
visit  to  the  Missions  in  China*  Korea,  and 
Japan.  Dr,  Baldwin  was  for  many  years 
a  missioiiary  in  China,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  going  will  be  of  considerable  as- 
sistance to  the  Bishop,  refresh  and  bless 
the  missions,  and  help  to  itxspirc  the  home 
churches  after  his  return  by  his  represen- 
tations of  the  work  in  the  foreij^n  field. 
The  Bishop  and  Dr,  Baldwin  will  leave 
this  month  and  probably  be  absent  six 
months. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Missionary  So- 
cieties "  will  be  given  each  month  an  ac- 
count of  different  societies  as  full  and 
complete  as  that  of  the  American  Board 
in  this  number,  taking  up  all  the  societies 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  magazine 
for  1 891  and  1892  will  contain  the  fullcsi 
and  most  complete  record  of  missionary 
societies  and  missionary  work  ever  pub- 
lished, and  can  be  used  for  several  years 
thereafter  for  reference  as  a  cyclopedia. 
As  the  matter  will  not  be  repeated  in 
subsequent  numbers,  it  is  important  that 
all  our  subscribers  preserve  their  copies 
either  for  future  reference  for  themselves, 
or  to  sell  to  others. 


The  Indian  Witness,  October  25,  con- 
tains an  editorial  and  a  symposium  on  the 
Division  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  into  a  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Board.  All  the  writ- 
ers are  in  favor  of  such  a  division  except 
one,  J.  H.  Messmore,  who  believes  that 
the  home  work  would  suffer  by  such  a 
division.  The  editor  of  the  Witness 
thinks  that  merely  separating  the  funds, 
without  a  separation  of  the  committee  in 
control  of  the  funds,  would  be  a  tempor- 
izing compromise,  unworthy  of  the 
Church  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  press- 
ing needs  of  each  field.  Rev.  E.  F. 
Frease  believes  that  the  result  of  the  di- 
vision would  be  a  possible  decrease  in  the 
amounts  for  the  home  work  for  perhaps 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  a  rapid  increase, 
while  from  the  first  the  foreign  work 
would  be  a  decided  gainer. 

The  missionary  apportionments  for  the 
year  were  referred  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee to  the  Board  of  Managers,   with 


power  to  make  them,  and  the  latter,  at  its 
meeting  last  month,  referred  them  to  a 
committee.  This  committee,  of  which 
Dr-  Goucher  was  chairman*  held  a  meet- 
ing, but  were  not  able  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  time  alloued,  and  so  reported. 
They  vvere  then  cbthed  with  power  to  fix 
the  apportionments,  and  at  a  later  meet* 
ing  made  the  apportionments  to  the  Con- 
ferences and  also  to  the  districts  and 
churches.  These  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  presiding  elders  for  their  opinion, 
and  when  they  report  the  Committee  will 
hold  another  meeting  and  decide  as  lo  the 
apportionments  to  the  charges,  and  then 
this  will  be  announced.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  this  way  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  apportionments  will  be 

obviated. 

-♦*p ^ 

Sftl^bAtli  Obii«rr«ti«r  bj  Itie  Cvlumblftn 
Expunltton, 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  our  Mission- 
ary' Society,  at  their  meeting  on  December 
16,  unanimously  adopted  the  folbwinii,  ttr 
be  sent  to  the  Directors  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago ; 

Gentlemen:  In  common  with  all 
good  citizens  we  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
aiidanvious  thai  it  he  f^o  conchutecl  iis  to 
reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  American 
people,  and  show  to  the  whole  world 
what  a  free  people  can  accomplish  under 
the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  a  great  press- 
ure is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  you  to 
keep  the  gates  of  the  Exposition  open  on 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  We  are  slow  to 
believe  that  there  is  even  a  possibility  that 
you  will  shock  the  Christian  sentiment  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  whole  world 
as  well,  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
antichristian  influences  at  this  important 
epoch  in  our  national  history. 

This  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  having  in  charge  great  Chris- 
tian interests  both  in  the  United  States 
and  many  foreign  countries,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  14,000  ministers  and  the 
2,250,000  of  lay  members  it  represents  in 
missionary  work,  respectfully  and  earnestly 
protest  against  open  gates  on  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition. 


Thrilling:  New*  from  India. 

BY  SECRKTARY  J.  O.  PECK,  D.D. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare.  D.D..  Presiding  Elder 
of  Rohilcund  District,  North  India  Con- 
ference, sends  the  following  thrilling  news 
to  the  mission  rooms.  While  cholera  is 
raging  around  him  and  in  his  field,  still 


with  fine  heroism  he  is  pressing  the  bat* 
lie  to  glorious  victory.  Every  indication 
points  in  the  near  future  to  such  over- 
whelming numbers  turning  to  Christ  in 
India  as  will  eclipse  any  thing  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  foreign  mission  fields  in 
the  history  of  the  work. 

Let  every  reader  of  this  letter  pray  ear- 
nestly for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  India  and  its  workers,  and  let  them 
consecrate  their  means  to  the  work  of  the 
world's  redemption  with  as  generous  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ  as  these  work- 
ers show  in  the  harvest-field  of  the  Master. 
Send  into  the  treasury  great  increase  of 
your  gifts  to  the  Lord  to  buy  the  shining 
sickles  to  reap  the  golden  harvests  that 
are  already  white  to  the  hand  of  the 
reapers. 

"  Reports  of  great  victories  are  coming 
in  so  thick  and  fast  that  I  cannot  keep 
still.  The  Lord  is  giving  us  the  people. 
I  hesitate  to  place  the  emphasis  on  'us,' 
and  yet  1  must,  for  it's  the  truth.  I  quote 
from  letters  just  to  hand  from  only  two 
brethren.  Brother  Hasan  Roza  Khan 
writes  that  he  has  just  baptized  fifty  per- 
sons in  Soron,  where  the  Church  Mission 
(Church  of  England)  have  been  at  work 
for  twenty-five  years,  but  had  no  visible 
fruits  of  their  labors.  A  Christian  magis- 
trate in  India  gave  me  300  rupees  for  vil- 
lage work  in  response  to  my  appeal.  I 
gave  Brother  Hasan  Roza  Khan  150  ru- 
pees of  this  for  his  work  on  the  Kasgunge 
Circuit.  That  was  two  and  a  half  months 
ago. 

"He  now  writes  that  he  opened  four 
schools  with  this  money  among  Christians 
and  inquirers,  but  after  two  months  all 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  had  become 
Christians.  Each  of  these  four  schools 
has  now  from  thirty  to  forty  boys  and 
girls  reading,  all  Christians.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  through  his  circuit, 
during  which  he  baptized  thirty-five,  four 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans. 

"  A  very  remarkable  thing  occurred  to 
him  on  this  tour.  It  was  this:  People 
hearing  that  he  was  in  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, baptizing  the  people,  dispatched  one 
of  their  number  to  urge  him  to  visit  their 
village  and  '  make  them  Christians,*  as 
they  termed  it.  This  occurred  several 
times.  He  has  made  a  rough  estimate  of 
all  villages  and  the  number  of  their  people 
ready  for  baptism,  and  he  believes  there 
are  fifteen  villages  whose  inquirers  amount 
to  3,000.  He  says  they  ask  for  only  a 
Christian  teacher  to  teach  their  children. 
They  themselves  will  furnish  a  house  and 
all  else.  I  am  puzzled.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  He  asks  whether  he  shall  go 
ahead  and  baptize  these  3,000  people. 
They  have  heard  that  we  furnish  Chris- 
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tian  teachers  as  far  as  we  are  able.  These 
act  as  pastors  as  we!)  as  teach.  He  fears 
to  baptize  thenip  and  I  am  writing  him  to 
baptize  no  more  than  he  can  follow  wp 
and  care  for.  I  am  urging  him  to  take 
care  of  all  he  has  baptized  and  go  no 
taster  than  he  can  conser\T« 

**  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Budaon,  writes  that  he 
has  just  rctynietl  from  a  lour  on  which  he 
had  baptized  180,  more  than  half  of  whom 
live  in  Aligarh,  where  the  Church  Mission 
have  been  at  work  with  little  visible  re- 
sults for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"'  The  work  is  opening  in  Agra,  There 
have  been  over  sixly  baptisms  there  ihis 
year— an  old  mission  field,  I  don't  know 
what  effect  it  will  have  upon  our  work, 
but  cholera  is  raging  fearfully  in  some 
parts  of  our  field/' 


(^ur  Pisstonnrits  ml  pissions. 

Rev,  A.  W.  Greenman  and  wife  left 
last  month  to  re-enforce  our  South  Amer- 
ican Mission.  Brother  Greenman  was 
for  several  years  a  successful  missionar)- 
in  Mexico. 

Rev.  Ira  W.  Cartwdght  and  wife  leave 
this  month  for  our  Mission  in  Mexico, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Floy.  D.D.,  and  wife  will 
soon  leave  to  strengthen  our  Malaysia 
Mission.  The  health  of  Dr.  Oldham 
prevents  his  return,  and  Dr,  Floy  has  been 
appointed  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
sion. 

Rev.  W.  Ken  sett  writes  from  Singapore* 
October  20:  "  Yesterday  two  more  Chinese 
were  baptized^  and  our  first  Chinese 
church  was  organized,  consisting  of  nine 
members  and  ten  probationers.  At 
present  we  have  no  church  and  no  money 
with  which  to  build  one  ;  but  we  know 
that  'the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness (money)  thereof/  " 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  writes  from 
Tientsin.  China,  October  171"  Last  night 
the  members  of  our  Wesley  Chapel  pre- 
sented ver>^  pretty  banners  to  Dr.  Gloss 
and  Mrs,  Jewell  on  their  leaving  for  home. 
Both  ladies  have  worked  hard  and  suc- 
cessfully for  years  here,  and  their  health 
has  given  out  and  they  must  seek  rest  in 
the  ho  me- land.  We  greatly  regret  the 
necessity  of  their  leaving." 

Rev.  Fawcclt  N.  Shaw  wntcs  from 
Nagpore^  India  :  "Almost  every  preacher 
thai  has  had  charge  of  our  English 
Church  here  has  attempted  a  little  work 
among  the  natives  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  few  Christians  were  mostly 
drawn  away  from  us  by  a  Plymouth 
brother  who  arrived  here  a  year  ago.  I 
found  one  vernacular  school  here  w  hen  1 


came  in  February  last,  and  have  since 
opened  anolhen  which  has  met  with  re- 
markable success.  We  have  an  earnest 
Christian  Eurasian  teacher.  The  Script* 
ures  and  our  Church  Catechism  are 
taught  daily,  Our  Sunday-schools  are 
doing  well,  I  am  teaching  a  class  in 
Hindustani." 

The  Romhay  Guardian  of  November 
22  contains  a  letter  written  from  Madras. 
November  1 7,  w  hich  says  :  "  Wc  are  glad 
to  report  the  conversion  of  two  Hindu 
young  mtn  of  high  caste  to  Christianity. 
Messrs.  Loganatha  Moodelly  and  Raja- 
suthina  Moodelly  were,  in  the  presence  of 
the  English  congregation  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  Flroadway,  baptised 
yesterday  evening  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  G. 
Curties,  these  having  satisfactorily  and 
courageously  answered  certain  questions 
put  to  them  at  the  rite  of  baptism.  These 
new  converts  were  for  a  long  time  seek- 
ers after  truth,  but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  they  thoroughly  made  up  their 
minds  to  join  God's  people.  They  have 
given  up  all  for  Christ — ^even  that  mighty 
enslaver.  €iisit\  which  indicates  how  thor- 
oughly imbued  they  are  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ — and  determined  to  follow  the 
path  in  all  things  w^hich  that  Spirit  indi- 
c a t  es.  Raj asu  t h i  n a  M o od e 1 1  y  i s  n o w  cal  led 
Paul  Rajasulhina.'* 

Of  Rev,  A.  J,  Maxwell,  of  our  India 
Missions,  who  died  of  cholera  at  Luck- 
now.  October  20,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H,  Badley 
writes  as  follows  ;  "  Brother  Maxwell  was 
educated  at  Allegheny  College  and  Boston 
Theological  Seminary,  He  came  to  India 
seven  years  ago  and  spent  four  years  as 
pastor  of  the  English  (Methodist)  Church 
at  Cawnpore.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  served  as  agent  of  the  Lucknow 
Publishing  House,  which  he  raised  to  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency,  making  it  al- 
most self-sup[X)rt{ng.  His  health  failed 
last  May,  and  he  spetit  the  summer  at 
Almora ;  he  improved  greatly  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  going  home. 
Bishop  Thoburn  wrote  him  to  do  nothing 
more  in  the  publishing  house.  Dr.  Waugh 
having  been  appointed  agent.  Had 
Brother  Maxwell  obeyed  his  life  might 
have  been  spared.  He  returned  to  Luck- 
now  a  fortnight  ago.  and  felt  it  his  duty 
to  finish  the  yearly  balance-sheet  \  he 
went  to  the  press  last  Monday  morning 
to  work  at  this  ;  he  was  attacked  by  chol- 
era and  taken  home  fainting.  Every  thmg 
was  done  that  could  be,  but  all  \w  vain ; 
he  passed  away  at  ten  o'clock  Monday 
night.  He  died  at  his  post.  Besides  his 
regular  work  Brother  Maxwell  served  two  . 
years  as  Conference  Treasurer  and  three 
years  as  editor  of  India  s  VoufJ^  Folks,  a 
fortnightly  publication,  which  he  estab- 1 


lishcd.  He  loaves  a  wife  and  child.  May 
this  new-made  grave  in  Lucknow  lead 
some  young  man  to  offer  himself  for  work 
in  India!  The  soldiers  are  falling,  but 
the  flag  must  not  fall y 


C«o4>d  ^ew»  nr0ni  f  lilna. 

BV   REV.  N.  J.   PLUMB. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  report 
the  settlement  of  a  troublesome  niatter  in 
the  Hoh  Chiang  District,  which  for  some 
time  threatened  to  cause  great  harm  to 
the  work  and  the  permanent  alienation  of 
the  two  churches  in  that  district. 

During  last  winter  some  trouble  arose 
between  members  of  the  Anglican  church. 
The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  a  daughter 
of  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Her  parents  and  friends  interfered  to  pro- 
tect the  daughter  from  insult  and  injury, 
which  it  was  alleged  she  had  suffered  at 
their  hands. 

This  involved  members  of  both  churches, 
and  the  feeling  and  excitement  became 
j  vcr)'  general.  The  pastors  and  others 
made  strong  efforts  to  adjust  the  difficulty, 
but  without  success,  and  prosecution  be- 
fore the  district  magistrate  was  determined 
upon  by  the  Anglican  party. 

Finally  matters  became  very  serious, 
and  a  strong  plea  came  up  for  the  mission- 
aries to  come  ilown  and  attempt  a  private 
adjustment.  There  being  no  one  else  who 
could  then  go,  I  went  down  and  spent 
some  days  in  tr)'ing  to  get  the  case  with- 
drawn from  the  magistrate,  to  whom  it 
had  by  this  time  been  carried,  and  get 
it  settled  by  a  mid  die- man.  My  efibrts 
were,  however,  unavailing,  as  the  Angli- 
can parly  were  averse  to  this  course. 

The  matter  thus  rested,  with  the  pros* 
pect  of  great  harm  and  disgrace  to  the 
churches  from  their  going  to  law  before 
the  heathen.  The  prosecution  did  not, 
however,  succeed  as  they  expected,  and  at 
length  lack  of  success,  and,  we  may  be- 
lieve, the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  brought  about 
a  better  state  of  mind,  and  the  litigants 
were  willing  to  withdraw  the  case,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  happily  adjusted,  as  it 
might  have  been  six  months  before. 
The  pastor  reports  the  conduct  of  the  of- 
ficial in  the  case  as  most  admirable.  He 
urged  ypon  both  parlies  the  importance 
of  private  arbitration^  and  pointed  out  the 
great  impropriety  of  Christians  quarreling 
and  going  to  law  ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  settlement  of  the  matter  remitted  the 
customary  fees  on  both  sides,  and  did  all 
he  could  toward  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory a<ljustment. 

In  reporting  the  case  to  me,  Brother 
Sia  Heng  To  said  the  Lord's  hand  was 
evidently  in  it,  producing  a  result  which 
no  one  had  anticipated,  and  all  are  greatly 
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delighted  at  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
a  matter  which  had  given  us  much  anx- 
iety, and  about  which  much  earnest  prayer 
had  been  oflfered.  Such  manifest  answers 
to  our  prayers  should  encourage  to  stronger 
faith  in  God's  power. 

I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  a  ver>'  in- 
teresting revival  is  in  progress  here  in 
Tieng  Ang  Tong.  This  began  some  weeks 
ago,  with  an  hour  of  prayer  each  evening 
by  the  theological  students  in  their  recita- 
tion-room. 

The  young  men  were  greatly  revived, 
and  the  interest  increased  so  that  about  a 
work  ago  meetings  were  commenced  in 
the  church.  An  earnest  spirit  of  work  is 
manifested  by  the  students,  resulting  in 
the  bringing  in  of  many  of  the  heathen 
neighbors  who  are  now  interested  listeners 
to  the  truth.  These  meetings  were  com- 
menced and  have  thus  far  been  carried 
on  by  the  native  brethren,  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  earnest  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

We  are  looking  and  praying  for  a  thor- 
ough revival  of  the  Lord's  work  and  a 
great  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Brother  Wilcox  is  now  in  Ku  Ching, 
where  he  expects  very  soon  to  move  his 
family  and  occupy  the  new  residence  re- 
cently completed.  Dr.  Gregory  has  made 
a  contract  for  a  house  to  be  built  there, 
and  is  planning  to  move  up  there  in  a  short 
time. 

Good  reports  come  from*  Hinghwa, 
where  Dr.  Lite  and  Brother  Brewster  are 
now.  We  are  g^atly  pleased  at  the  trans- 
fer of  Brother  Brewster  to  our  work  from 
Singapore.  He  will  soon  be  married  to 
Miss  Fisher,  and  they  will  make  Hinghwa 
their  residence  and  field  of  labor. 

The  establishment  of  these  mission  sta- 
tions in  the  interior  will,  we  believe,  mark 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  mission 
work,  and  be  the  means  of  great  good  to 
the  native  Church.  We  have  been  hoping 
for  these  for  some  years,  and  are  glad  of 
so  speedy  an  accomplishment  of  our  de- 
sires. Pray  that  they  may  more  than  ful- 
fill our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Foochow,  China,  October  4,  1890. 


A  Call  for  Help  fyom  Ijiberla. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  P.  KENNEDY,  JR. 

Permit  me  through  one  of  your  columns 
to  say  to  our  brethren  in  America,  Come 
over  and  help  us.  Africa  is  considered  by 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  the 
dark  continent.  In  the  midst  of  its  dark- 
ness and  superstition  there  are  millions  of 
precious  souls  being  dragged  by  the  prince 
of  darkness  down  to  hell.  God,  in  his  in- 
finite mercy,  has  planted  a  colony  of  free 
Negroes  in  their  fathers'  land,  and  from 
this  colony  a  light  is  bursting  forth,  and 


struggling  through  much  opposition  to 
illuminate  this  part  of  our  dark  land.  To 
the  Macedonian  cry,  Come  over  and  help 
us,  the  inquiry  is, 

"  Shall  you,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high. 

Shall  you  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ?  " 

What  a  sacrifice  Jesus  made  for  your 
redemption,  and  for  Africa's  redemption  ; 
nav,  for  the  whole  world.  Shall  not  the 
Africans  have  a  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion when  Christ  comes  again  ?  Though 
the  skin  of  the  race  is  black,  is  there  not 
power  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  wash  their 
souls  whiter  than  snow  ?  Is  he  not  also 
able  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost? 
Did  he  not  stoop  from  heaven  to  earth  to 
lift  them  from  earth  to  heaven  ?  There  is 
power  in  his  blood  to  wash  them  white, 
for  he  washed  me  white  though  my  skin 
is  black ;  he  is  able  to  save  unto  the  utter- 
most because  he  saves  me  now.  He  did 
stoop  to  raise  them  up,  for  he  raised  me. 
Glory  to  his  name  ! 

To  you,  my  race  in  America,  I  cry, 
Have  you  forsaken  your  fathers'  land? 
Have  you  no  love  for  Africa  and  your 
brethren  here?  Verily,  you  have  had 
many  evil  and  false  reports  from  some  of 
the  race  in  America,  who,  no  doubt,  acted 
as  spies  sent  here,  who  loved  too  well  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  verily,  you  may  have 
had  many  evil  and  false  reports  from  white 
men  who  hate  the  race ;  verily,  your  sur- 
roundings in  America  maybe  too  tempting 
unto  you ;  but  are  there  not  some  Joshuas 
and  Calebs  among  both  whites  and  blacks 
that  have  said  to  you.  Let  us  go  up  and 
possess  Africa  for  Jesus,  for  we  are  fully 
able  to  overcome  ?  White  brethren,  the  cry 
is  to  you.  Come  over  and  help  us  to  save 
Africa.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  African 
malaria  ?  God  is  able  to  save  in  Africa 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
Try  him ! 

Our  venerable  father.  Bishop  William 
Taylor,  is  doing  a  g^and  work  in  Africa 
for  Jesus.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Liberia,  I  believe,  is  assuming 
a  new  and  lively  future.  I  am  thankful  to 
almighty  God  for  the  spirit  of  activity  on 
this  district  this  year  ;  many  precious  souls 
have  been  saved  from  their  sins,  and 
added  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  out- 
look on  this  district  is  grand  and  encour- 
aging. The  brethren  are  hard  at  work 
for  their  Lord  and  Master. 

Besides  my  pastoral  labor  in  Greenville 
and  my  labor  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Sinoe  District,  I  am  trying  to  open  a  field, 
or  a  new  station,  in  Blue  Barrah.  I  am 
having  erected  a  small  thatch-house  for  the 
present,  and  occupy  the  field  at  once.  The 
natives  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  mission- 
ary among  them.  I  have  selected  this  place 
as  my  future  field.  I  hope  to  be  success- 
ful in  raising  here  the  standard  of  Christ, 
and  unfolding  his  blood-stained  banner, 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  many  from 
darkness  into  light.  The  natives  are 
poor  and  unable  to  do  much.  Who  will 
help  in  this  g^eat  cause  ?  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  remember  this  expected  ad- 
vance next  year  in  their  next  annual  meet- 
ing, as  it  has  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Will- 
iam Taylor. 


^rssbnarjj  ^xitx'dAmu 


The  American  Board  Almanac  of  MiS' 
sions  for  1891  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  all  foreign  mission  work, 
especially  that  of  the  American  Board. 
Price,  10  cents.  It  is  for  sale  by  Charles 
E.  Swett,  I  Somerset  Street,  Boston* 
Mass. 

Social  and  Religious  Life  in  tki 
Orient  is  issued  by  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, New  York.  Price,  $1.  It  is  written  by 
K.H.  Basmajian,  an  Armenian,  and  gives  a 
very  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
customs  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Ar- 
menians, Mohammedans,  Russians,  and 
Nestorians.  This  is  especially  true  of  that 
relating  to  the  Armenians. 

Serpen  Years  in  Ceylon,  by  Mary  and 
Margaret  W.  Leitch.  is  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society.  Price,  75  cents. 
The  illustrations  are  many,  and  the  stories 
of  mission  life  among  the  Singhalese  in- 
teresting. We  rejoice  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  such  books,  and  hope  they  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  young 
people. 

James  Calvert;  or.  From  Dark  to 
Dawn  in  Fiji,  is  published  by  Fleming 
H.  Revel),  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Price,  75  cents.  James  Calvert  still  lives 
to  tell  the  thrilling  story  of  his  fifty  years* 
work  in  Fiji.  The  book  is  written  by  R. 
Vernon  from  matter  furnished  by  Mr.  Cal- 
vert, and  should  find  a  place  in  every 
Sunday-school  library. 

Henry  Martyn,  By  Jesse  Page.  Pub- 
lished by  Fleming  H.  Revell.  Price,  75 
cents.  The  labors  of  Henry  Martyn  in 
India  and  Persia  were  abundant,  and  the 
record  should  be  enduring.  The  biogra- 
phy here  given  is  stimulating  as  well  as 
interesting.  On  the  stone  raised  above 
the  spot  where  he  lies  buried  near  Bag- 
dad are  engraved  the  words,  "  One  who 
was  known  in  the  East  as  a  man  of 
God." 

American  Heroes  on  Mission  Fields 
contains  biographies  of  Mrs.  C.  G.  Schauf- 
fler,  Dr.  H.  S.  West,  Rev.  D.  T.  Stoddard, 
Dr.  A.  Grant,  Dr.  William  Goodsell,  Rev. 
Titus  Coan,  Dr.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  Dr.  S. 
Wells  Williims,  Dr.  E.  C.  Bridgman. 
Miss  J.  A.  Rappleye,  Rev.  Adoniram 
Judson,  Dr.  W.  G.  Schauffler.  Rev.  John 
Eliot.  These  are  written  by  different 
persons,  and  edited  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn, 
of  Cleveland,  O.  They  are  inspiring 
records  of  faithful  missionaries.  Well 
written,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  are  well  read.  They  are  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society.  Price, 
$1  25. 


Eugene  R.  Smith/D.D», 
Editor, 
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Fiah   Ave,  A  20th  St., 
N«w  York  Crty, 
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SERVING    THE   LORD, 


^0etri|  anir  Song. 


SerTing  the  Lord. 

BY    F.  J.  STEVENS. 

The  world  around  you  lieth  in  guilt  and  sin, 
And  daily  some  soul  dieth  that  you  might  win. 
Be  earnest  and  full  service  do, 
For  Christ  hath  left  this  work  with  you. 

The  world  knows  well  your  duty,  and  knowledge  takes 
Of  those  who  tread  in  beauty  the  path  Christ  makes. 
If  you  in  winning  souls  would  share, 
A  zeal  intense  rich  fruit  will  bear. 

Be  like  your  Master,  lowly,  submissive,  meek ; 
Of  thoughts  and  actions  holy  let  each  day  speak. 
In  virtue,  truth,  the  heart  make  sure ; 
God's  brightest  gifts  await  the  pure. 

With  wisdom  time  dividing  improve  the  day. 
And  not  in  ease  abiding  cast  it  away ; 
For  soon  the  dzrrkening  hour  shall  fall 
When  ends  for  us  his  service  call. 

To  work  his  harvest  calleth ;  lo !  it  is  white. 
His  word  on  your  ear  falleth ;  work  with  thy  might. 
His  servants  his  commands  obey. 
So  be  thou  diligent  to-day. 


Marib,  Morh,  Slarg. 


^^It  Is  the  Will  of  God/' 

BY  REV.  ERNEST  G.  WESLEY. 

Could  the  hosts  called  together  by  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  use  these  words  as  their  rallying 
cry.?  With  much  more  truth  and  confidence  in  God 
can  the  hosts  now  called  to  the  work  of  modern  mis- 
sions throw  out  their  skirmish  lines,  mass  heavily  to 
their  support,  and  advance  the  banners  of  the  Lord 
Christ  far  to  the  front  with  the  glorious  consciousness, 
'*It  is  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the 
world  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  will  of  God  holds  the  success  of  missions  within 
its  mighty  grasp.  He  defends  the  van  with  all  the 
strength  of  heaven  ;  he  protects  the  rear  with  his  own 
eternal  power.  Let  the  human  fulfill  the  conditions  of 
its  own  side,  and  without  doubt  the  divine  will  is,  ad- 
vance, encounter,  conflict,  victory,  conquest,  glory. 

Not  quite  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Church  be- 
gan to  awake  to  realize  the  meaning  of  what  Wellington 
aptly  called  its  ** marching  orders" — namely,  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,"  etc.  Within  these  hundred  years 
how  wonderfully  has  the  will  of  God  worked  out  the 
design  of  Christ !  If  such  great  results  have  followed 
such  partial  efforts  on  the  human  side  (for  thus  far  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  has  done  little  more  than  "  play  at 
missions "),  what  would  have  been  the  results  had  the 
efifort  of  the  Church  been  a  hundred-fold  more  earnest } 
What  will  not  be  the  results  just  as  soon  as  the  Church 


of  Christ  really  girds  itself  for  the  fray,  keeps  the  Lord's 
treasury  replenished  and  running  over,  keeps  the  ranks 
of  the  mission  army  filled  with  the  best  material,  and 
devotes  its  whole  energy,  wealth,  talents,  prayer,  time, 
health,  opportunity  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  for 
Christ?  We  are  wholly  unable  to  place  the  possible 
limit-mark  anywhere  short  of  the  undisputed  Lordship 
and  Kingship  of  Christ  over  the  whole  earth  ! 

Just  a  glance  over  the  field  will  make  most  apparent 
the  outworkings  of  the  "  will  of  God  :  " 

India  :  Seventy-eight  or  eighty  years  since  mission- 
aries forbidden  to  land  ;  years  of  God's  long-sufTering 
with  the  East  India  Company  ;  its  fearful  overthrow  by 
the  mutiny;  India  opened  for  missions  with  scarcely  any 
restrictions  (governmental);  and  to-day  6,200  male  and 
female  foreign  workers,  nearly  31,000  native  laborers, 
with  at  least  1,000,000  adherents,  more  or  less  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  a  large  per- 
centage professed  Christians.  It  is  clearly  the  **  will  of 
God"  that  India  shall  be  Christ's! 

Japan  :  Thirty  years  since  closed  against  missionaries; 
then  the  unlocking  of  her  gates;  to-day  274  churches, 
527  missionaries,  over  31,000  native  Christians,  with 
nearly  22,000  Sunday-school  scholars.  Is  it  not  the 
**  will  of  God  "  that  Japan  is  to  be  the  Lord's  ? 

China  :  In  1807  not  one  convert;  in  1843  not  twelve; 
now  about  33,000,  with  little  less  than  250,000  adherents. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  "will  of  God  "  holds  China  for 
Christ } 

Madagascar  :  Entered  about  fifty  years  ago  by  our 
Lord's  servants  ;  in  1857  2,000  martyrs  from  among  the 
native  Christians,  as  heroic  and  true  as  those  of  old ; 
to-day  between  60,000  and  70,000  native  converts,  with 
little  short  of  250,000  adherents.  The  "will  of  God" 
claims  Madagascar  for  Christ. 

Fiji  Islands  :  Never  trod  by  missionaries  of  the  cross 
before  the  year  1835;  to-day  about  eighty-three  percent, 
of  the  population  converted  to  Christ,  worshiping  him 
in  over  800  churches.  Already  the  "will  of  God"  has 
conquered  the  "  will  of  sin  "  in  these  islands ! 

Sandwich  Islands:  In  1820  little  better  than  naked 
savages  sunk  in  heathenism,  polluted,  ferocious  ;  to-day 
a  Christian  nation  which  has  sent  out  nearly  100  mis- 
sionaries to  evangelize  the  islands  beyond.  The  **will 
of  God  "  has  here  won  a  glorious  victory  ! 

Africa  :  Vast,  unknown,  densely  populated ;  but  a 
few  years  since  Moffat  led  the  advance;  but  a  few  years 
since  Livingstone  pierced  its  forest  heart ;  to-day  400,- 
000  converts,  within  the  last  five  years  over  200  native 
martyrs;  to-day  a  thin  red  line  garrisoning  about  500 
stations  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  continent.  True,  the 
graves  are  mariy,  but  who  can  doubt  what  the  *'  will  of 
God  "  designs  to  accomplish  in  the  Dark  Continent  ? 

Mission  work,  enshrined  within  the  "  will  of  God,"  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  "  failure,"  and  never  can  be  a  failure 
until  God  himself  fails.  In  all  this,  however,  the  weak- 
ness and  insufficiency  of  the  human  is  so  apparent— 
the  human  has  been  so  small,  so  limited,  so  inadequate 
to  the  results— that  but  for  the  "will  of  God"  the  whole 
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line  of  missionary  advance  would  have  been  hurled  back 
in  the  confusion  of  overwhelming  defeat ;  but  for  the 
"  will  of  God  "  mission  effort  would  have  been  a  dis- 
masted, shattered,  helpless,  water-logged  hulk  drifting 
on  the  rocks  of  disaster  and  death. 

From  the  low  elevation  on  which  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  a  whole,  stands  to-day,  enough  can  be  seen  to  con- 
firm every  worker  in  the  belief  that  .before  long  the 
"  will  of  God  "  will  sweep  over  the  empire  of  heathen- 
dom— a  broad,  deep,  resistless,  overwhelming  flood  ;  its 
force  broadening,  deepening,  as  the  human  more  fully 
fulfills  its  part  of  the  God-given  commission.  The 
possibilities  of  the  ** latent  power"  slumbering  in  our 
Churches  to-day  are  well-nigh  boundless  ;  these  pos- 
sibilities are  boundless  until  the  last  unsaved  child  of 
man  has  been  told  the  message  of  the  cross,  and,  hear- 
ing, has  heard  to  obey  or  to  refuse.  If  upon  the  pin- 
ions of  faith  we  rise  above  where  we  now  stand,  our 
horizon  expands,  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  near-by  hills 
of  sight ;  the  opening  glories  of  the  **  beyond  '*  entrance 
our  souls,  and  the  view  of  what  will  be  as  soon  as  the 
"  will  of  God  '*  finds  no  obstacle  in  the  will  of  man  far 
surpasses  what  may  to-day  seem  the  most  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  Church,  which  chiefly  depend  on  the  wiy 
of  Jehovah  as  settled  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  heaven. 

Turn  from  the  actual  results,  as  to-day  seen,  of  mis- 
sion work ;  look  deeper  into  facts,  and  clearer  yet  be- 
comes the  intention  of  the  "will  of  God."  Time  will 
not  permit  even  the  naming  of  the  men  and  women 
chosen  by  the  divine  will  to  open  the  doors  of  India, 
Burma,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Polynesia,  Greenland, 
Persia,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea;  but  a  study  of  their 
lives,  of  the  difficulties  overcome,  of  the  privations  en- 
dured, of  the  heroism,  fortitude,  faith,  endurance,  sub- 
mission, patience,  yes,  and — blessed  be  God — of  their 
victories,  will  bring  out  even  more  vividly  the  power  of 
the  "  will  of  God,"  working  in  and  through  them  in  the 
conquest  of  all  opposition,  for  the  onward  sweep  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  our  Lord  and  King. 

Study  yet  deeper,  turn  from  the  facts  as  seen  in  results, 
turn  from  the  leaders  in  their  lives,  sufferings,  toil,  and 
reward;  turn  from  these  things  to  the  **  plan  of  campaign ;" 
note  the  oneness  of  plan,  the  skillfully  directed  move- 
ments (under  different  leaders,  in  different  fields,  seem- 
ingly directed  by  different  organizations),  the  throwing 
out  of  skirmish  lines  (apparently  without  support),  the 
pushing  forward  of  invading  columns  far  from  all  human 
base  of  supplies,  readiness  to  receive  every  attack,  guard 
against  surprises,  no  real  retreats — constant  advance,  no 
real  defeats — constant  victory  ;  think  of  all  this,  and 
more  evident  than  before  becomes  the  workings  of  the 
**will  of  God"  in  the  inspiration,  direction,  protection, 
and  success. 

Surely,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  divine  will  as  the 
morive  power  back  of  every  effort  put  forth  in  the  bring- 
ing of  the  world  to  Christ.  Surely,  the  fact  "It  is  the 
will  of  God  "  that  the  whole  empire  of  heathendom 
should  be  vanquished  by  the  armies  of  the  Holy  One 


should  impel  the  Church  to  greater  liberality,  to  more 
earnest  labor,  to  more  enthusiastic  zeal,  to  grander  self- 
denial,  to  more  heroic  endurance,  to  a  more  unswerving 
faith  and  trust,  to  a  more  whole-souled,  united,  imme- 
diate advance. 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  "  Let 
this  be  our  cry,  and  to  us  comes  the  answering  shout  of 
the  Church  triumphant,  **  Alleluiah  !  Alleluiah  !  The 
Lord  Jehovah  has  spoken,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ." 


Hans  Egede  and  His  Wife. 

BY  REV.  A.  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

Beyond  the  arctic  circle,  off  the  coast  of  Norway, 
lie  the  Loffoden  Isles.  At  the  northern  hamlet  of  Vaa- 
gen  Hans  Egede,  by  birth  a  Dane,  ministered  to  an  hum- 
ble parish. 

To  him  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  was  born  a  fourth 
child,  whom,  at  the  father's  request,  they  called  Paul, 
and  of  whom  that  father  prophesied  a  career  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  of  the  great  missionary  to  the  Gentiles, 

As  yet  upon  their  happy  home  no  shadow  had  fallen. 
But  from  this  time  an  habitual  sadness,  or  at  least  pen- 
siveness,  characterized  Hans  Egede,  and  made  his  wife 
and  even  his  people  both  curious  and  anxious  to  know 
what  secret  grief  might  be  nursed  in  his  heart,  what  sor- 
row or  solicitude  might  oppress  him. 

The  severe  but  tender  questioning  of  the  wife  extorted 
a  confession  that  amid  a  happy  home,  devoted  church, 
and  fruitful  ministry  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  heathen 
that  suffered  him  not  to  rest. 

Five  hundred  miles  toward  the  sunset  lay  Iceland, 
and  almost  as  much  farther  Greenland.  This  polar 
region  had  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  (982 
A.  D.)  been  discovered  by  Norwegians,  and  the  Gospel 
had  set  up  there  its  sacred  standard.  For  about  four 
centuries  there  had  been  communication  with  the  natives 
of  Greenland.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury the  ice  blockade  on  that  coast  and  the  black  pest  in 
Europe  interrupted  the  communication,  and  for  three 
centuries  the  land  of  the  pole  was  virtually  abandoned, 
and  the  holy  fires  kindled  on  her  humble  altars  grew 
dull  and  dim. 

Upon  the  mind  of  this  simple  village  pastor  the  im- 
pression grew  that  upon  him  was  laid  the  solemn  duty 
of  fanning  into  new  ardor  and  fervor  the  slumbering 
fires  of  Greenland. 

His  wife  used  every  plea,  urged  every  motive,  selfish 
and  unselfish,  to  keep  him  at  home  ;  and  his  congrega- 
tion firmly  but  kindly  protested  against  his  throwing 
away  a  useful  life  upon  the  cold  and  cheerless  coast  of 
the  frozen  land.  He  agreed  to  wait  a  while  ;  and  so 
four  years  more  passed. 

Meanwhile,  letters  favoring  his  project  came  to  him 
from  the  Bishops  of  Drontheim  and  Bergen,  and  certain 
merchants  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  who  offered  to  plant 
a  colony  and   keep  it    in   supplies.     His  wife  objected. 
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because  his  own  letters  urging  the  project  had  called  forth 
these  favorable  replies,  and  that  they  furnished,  there- 
fore, no  clear  token  of  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  again  and 
more  earnestly  his  parish  joined  his  wife  in  protest  and 
remonstrance.  And  again  Hans  Egede  consented  to 
wait. 

The  third  call  came,  however,  through  that  wife  her- 
self. In  her  soft  nest  God  planted  the  thorn  ;  trouble 
with  servants  and  neighbors  began  to  wean  her  heart 
from  her  parish  home,  and  became  to  her  a  sign  from 
God.  The  husband  and  wife  covenanted  to  spend  three 
days  in  prayer  for  divine  guidance.  Before  the  first 
day  was  spent  the  wife  came  to  a  decision  and  an- 
nounced it :  she  would  go  to  Greenland. 

Three  years  more  of  delay,  and  in  1721  the  ship  en- 
tered into  the  harbor  ;  and  as  they  were  about  to  step 
on  board,  sailors,  leaving  the  vessel,  warned  them  not  to 
go  to  Greenland ;  that  those  were  cannibals  who  lived 
on  its  inhospitable  shores,  and  had  fallen  upon  and 
eaten  some  of  their  own  party.  The  father  and  children 
shrank  back,  and  the  weeping  villagers  again  pleaded ; 
but  Elizabeth,  crying,  "  O  ye  of  little  faith,"  first  set  foot 
upon  the  plank  and,  herself  triumphant  in  God  while  all 
about  her  wept,  walked  firmly  to  the  vessel  followed  by 
her  husband. 

They  found  the  land  ice-bound  and  the  people  frigid 
and  distant.  The  old  colonists  had  gone,  and  the  flame 
of  the  true  faith  had  gone  out  ;  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion survived  only  in  tradition. 

Trade  was  dull  and  slow  ;  the  ship  with  the  supplies 
failed  to  appear,  and  impending  famine  drove  the  col- 
onists to  the  verge  of  despair.  They  pulled  down  their 
own  huts  and  almost  compelled  the  missionary  to  get 
ready  to  return  to  Norway.  Elizabeth  asked  three  days* 
delay ;  confidently  prophesied  that  on  the  third  day  the 
vessel  would  arrive,  and  showed  such  faith  in  her  own 
prophecy  that  she  actually  shared  with  the  colonists  all 
her  own  supplies,  reserving  for  her  family  only  enough 
for  three  days. 

The  men  swore  that  they  would  wait  not  one  hour 
beyond  the  three  days  ;  but  on  the  third  day  the  ship 
hove  in  sight.  After  various  trials  ten  years  more  found 
Hans  Egede  deserted  by  the  colonists  ;  and  in  1735  ^^^ 
faithful  Elizabeth  left  the  land  of  snows  for  the  gardens 
of  paradise  ;  and  the  lonely  pioneer  returning,  spent  a 
score  of  blessed  years  in  training  young  men  for  the 
arctic  missions,  himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Paul. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Hans  Egede,  who,  when  the  fire 
of  missionary  zeal  could  neither  be  quenched  nor  pent 
up  in  his  burning  bosom,  turned  his  back  on  home  and 
parish,  and  penetrated  the  ice-fields  of  Greenland  to  set 
up  the  cross  in  the  realms  of  the  northern  pole. 


"  The  church  is  both  a  rallying  and  a  radiating 
point.  We  are  to  come  there  to  be  fed  and  go  from 
there  to  feed  others.  Activity  for  souls  prevents  spir- 
itual dyspepsia.  Let  faithful  working  follow  the  eat- 
ing."— Pier  son. 


Our  Responsibility. 

(A  composition  written  by  Savagi  Kuni,  aged  sixteen  years,  and 
read  in  the  Kuwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki,  Japan.) 

First,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of 
women  in  ancient  times.  We  can  see  a  great  difference 
when  we  compare  those  times  with  the  present  Then 
women  were  regarded  as  something  like  beasts  in  the 
case  of  low-class  people,  or  even  in  the  high-class.  They 
could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  the  better  class  was  taught 
to  read  a  selection  of  poems  or  hiyakuninshu.  This 
was  the  only  learning  in  those  times  for  women ;  there 
were  no  schools,  no  kind  of  education,  and  the  people 
thought  women  did  not  need  to  be  educated. 

As  to  their  treatment,  it  was  very  ridiculous.  They 
could  not  leave  their  rooms,  nor  walk  about  in  the  street 
publicly  even  with  their  guard  ;  they  always  used  to  sit 
in  their  rooms  with  their  dresses  ornamented  something 
like  artificial  things.  Perhaps  they  did  not  even  know 
whether  the  place  where  they  were  living  was  on  this 
part  of  the  globe  or  that,  much  less  that  it  is  turning  every 
hour.  They  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the  vast 
countries  that  we  now  hear  about;  they  thought  that  this 
^country  was  the  only  one  in  the  world.  The  women  in 
the  lowest  class  did  not  know  any  thing  but  how  to  suffer 
from  their  bad  treatment,  being  treated  as  slaves  even 
by  their  husbands. 

We  cannot  think  about  these  things  without  shedding 
tears.  But  Christianity  came  with  its  Gospel  of  purity 
and  light  and  education,  and  from  that  time  forward 
schools  have  been  established  for  girls  especially,  giving 
every  means  to  elevate  their  position.  God  has  been 
good  to  us  to  send  us  these  blessings,  but  there  is  a 
work  for  us  to  do  among  our  own  people  that  no  one 
else  can  do  for  us,  and  this,  then,  is  our  great  responsibility. 
The  only  way  to  make  our  empire,  Nippon,  a  civilized 
country  is  to  elevate  the  position  of  women — for  women, 
too,  have  rights  in  this  human  society  ;  rights  to  have 
respect,  rights  to  lead  a  pure  life,  and  wield  an  influence 
for  good. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  Christian  homes, 
and  this  lies  in  the  power  of  women  alone.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  do  our  duty  for  us.  For  that  reason,  if 
we  neglect  our  responsibility,  there  will  be  serious  loss 
to  the  common  good.  It  seems  as  though  men's  work 
is  greater  than  ours,  but  the  only  reason  for  this  seem- 
ing is  because  of  the  diff*erence  between  the  direct  work 
of  men  and  the  indirect  work  of  women.  This  direct- 
ness and  indirectness  should  not  make  any  difference 
with  our  responsibilities,  any  more  than  the  indirect  rays 
of  the  sun  should  be  cut  off  because  not  so  powerful  as 
the  direct  ones. 

Our  responsibilities  are  greater  than  men's  in  some 
respects,  for  a  famous  writer  has  said,  "  The  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world."  When  we  think  of 
the  ])resent  condition  of  our  empire  we  do  not  yet  re- 
alize what  the  work  is,  for  we  are  now  in  school ;  school- 
life  is  the  happiest  life  for  us,  and  it  is  our  duty  now  not 
only  to  receive  benefit  for  ourselves,  but  prepare  for  any 
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work  that  God  may  give  us.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  give  out  our  knowledge  according  to  what  we 
receive. 

Christ,  the  great  Teacher,  said,  "  To  whom  much  is 
given,  much  will  be  required."  We  have  received  much, 
we  have  a  great  work  to  give  unto  others.  Women  have 
received  the  name,  **  mothers  of  civilization."  In  this 
empire,  then,  we  must  try  to  do  our  duty  as  much  as  is 
in  our  power,  so  as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  receive  this 
name. 

It  is  true  that  women  are  powerful  for  good  when  once 
they  have  made  themselves  equal  to  the  doing  of  great 
things,  not  that  their  power  goes  beyond  that  of  men, 
but  it  is  great ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  equally  pow- 
erful in  wickedness,  going  to  great  extremes.  When  we 
look  at  these  two  classes  in  our  empire,  which  is  in  the 
majority  ?    Undoubtedly  the  latter. 

To  speak  plainly,  there  is  a  very  practical  question 
before  us  right  here  in  Nagasaki.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple— I  do  not  say  all,  but  some  of  the  worst — who  make 
it  their  business  to  buy  and  sell  their  mun  daughters  as 
lifeless  objects  for  immoral  purposes.  Do  they  feel 
ashamed  of  it  ?  No.   On  the  contrary,  they  glory  in  it. 

With  such  awful  conditions  around  us,  is  there  not 
great  responsibility  resting  upon  us?  Even  though  we 
have  many  schools  in  Japan,  many  of  these  are  not 
Christian,  and  in  them  we  do  not  see  any  practical  re- 
sults in  the  line  of  elevating  women.  Mere  education, 
then,  is  not  enough  ;  we  must  learn  of  the  lowly  Jesus 
the  blessedness  of  doing  good  to  the  lowliest  of  God's 
creatures.  So  all  these  duties  come  to  us,  the  Christian 
young  women  of  Japan,  not  only  to  try  to  make  them 
proper  women,  but  also  to  reform  these  bad  customs 
which  are  now  practiced  so  commonly.  Do  not  all  of 
you  think  so  ? 

When  we  look  at  those  poor  women  who  work  hard 
in  the  fields,  knowing  nothing  but  how  to  get  a  little  bit 
of  money  for  their  daily  food,  and  think  they  are  the 
same  human  beings  as  we  are,  that  they  have  precious 
human  souls  which  Christ  died  to  save,  as  he  died  for 
us,  it  makes  us  feel  that  this  work  is,  indeed,  great ;  and 
the  power  to  save  them  must  come  from  God  through 
us.  "  But  they  don't  care  for  it,"  some  will  say.  That 
is  true  ;  they  are  like  a  boy  we  saw  one  day  in  the  yard, 
who  had  been  hurt.  We  wanted  to  wash  the  wound  and 
bind  it  up  carefully,  and  relieve  the  pain  ;  but  he 
screamed  and  cried  and  fought  so  we  could  do  nothing, 
because  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  good  for  him  ;  but 
God's  power  is  as  great  as  his  love,  and  as  he  has  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty, 
so  he  has  given  us  this  great  work  to  do  ;  and  though 
many  may  be  like  the  little  boy,  ignorant  and  fearful, 
we  may  reach  them  where  others  could  not. 

Now  this  must  be  our  great  responsibility,  to  elevate 
the  position  of  those  around  us;  although  this  may  not 
be  done  immediately,  the  work  should  begin,  and  the 
leaven  of  Christ  may  work  silently  until  the  whole  is 
leavened.  Then  we  ought  not  think  simply  of  our  pres- 
ent happy  school-life,  but  we  must  form  the  determina- 


tion to  go  out  from  our  school-house,  and  to  work  in 
this  wonderful  human  society,  and  while  in  school  pre- 
pare for  it. 

Although  in  the  midst  of  our  work  great  billows  and 
terrible  winds  may  come,  we  ought  not  be  discouraged, 
but  remember  the  Master's  presence  is  with  us  in  the 
roughest  seas,  and  though  we  may  not  see  the  results, 
we  may  give  our  influence  and  our  lives   or  Jesus. 


Tho  Obligation   of  the   Church  to  Evangelize 
the  World. 

'*  The  Devil's  Masterpiece  of  Strategy." 

by  rev.  e.  davies. 

The  commission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  still  in  full  force 
and  binding  upon  all  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  It 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  will  never  be  altered  or 
repealed  or  even  amended  :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believ- 
eth  not  shall  be  damned."  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and. of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Christ  is  looking  down  upon  the  whole  Church  to  see 
if  she  is  carrying  on  this  great  work  for  which  he  suf- 
fered and  for  which  he  died.  Having  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  and  given  command  to  the  Church  to  preach 
his  Gospel  to  all,  we  must  conclude  that  a  universal  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  salvation  of  the  entire  race. 
All  men  do  in  some  sense  share  the  benefits  of  the  atone- 
ment. They  are  all  included  in  the  covenant  of  mercy. 
They  may  all  be  cleansed  and  made  whiter  than  snow 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  cleanses  from  all  sin. 
Millions  of  heathen  have  heard  and  believed  the  word 
of  God,  the  Gospel  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  mul- 
titudes of  them  have  already  passed  the  pearly  gates  and 
are  singing,  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  They  are  crying  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "Salvation  to  our  God  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."  And  the 
adoring  angels  and  elders  that  stand  around  the  throne 
are  swelling  the  chorus  and  saying,  "  Amen  !  Blessing 
and  glory  and  wisdom  and  thanksgiving  and  honor  and 
power  and  might  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

Meanwhile,  the  moral  conflict  is  going  on  between  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places,  and  the  power  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  (iod;  and  millions  of  heathen  are  crying  out  for 
the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel.  Shall  they  cry  in  vain  ? 

•'  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  India's  coral  strand  ; 
Where  Afric 's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand  ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain." 
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There  is  no  substitute  for  this  Gospel.     Then, 

*•  Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  stor)% 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole: 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign." 

We  have  the  glorious  assurance  that,  "The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  his  Christ."     Surely, 

'•  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run  ; 
His  kingdom  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more." 

God  hath  set  his  king  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and 
he  says,  "  I  will  declare  the  decree :  the  Lord  hath  said 
unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possessions." 

This  wonderful  work  is  going  on  in  great  power  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  this  redeemed  world.  Missionary  enthu- 
siasm and  the  love  of  God  are  inspiring  the  rich  and  the 
poor  to  give  not  only  their  money  and  their  prayers,  but 
also  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  to  help  forward  this 
great  and  glorious  work.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tri- 
umphant work  of  the  world's  redemption  the  prince  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  the  old  serpent  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  has  introduced  his  great  "masterpiece  of 
strategy  to  keep  the  hosts  of  God  within  the  walls  of 
luxurious  indolence,  when  they  should  march  and  move 
forward  against  the  citadels  of  superstition  and  idolatry." 

I  refer  to  what  is  called  "the  new  theology," which 
plausibly  says,  "  God  is  not  so  unjust  as  to  allow  the 
heathen,  who  never  heard  of  Christ,  to  perish  because 
they  were  not  converted."  Thus  the  responsibility  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world  is  rolled  off;  so  that 
a  man  of  wealth  evaded  an  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of 
Missions,  declaring  it  "presumptuous  to  interfere  with 
other  people  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligion." 

This  "  new  theology  "  is  a  death-like  torpor.  It  makes 
a  paralysis  of  action.  But  it  is  not  true,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  be  abolished  from  the  human  mind  and  trodden 
under  foot.  It  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  there- 
fore should  be  abandoned  once  and  forever. 

God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  and  according  to  his  own  deeds.  "  To 
them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek 
for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  eternal  life :  but 
unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do*  not  obey  the 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil ;  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile.  .  .  • 
For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.     For  as 


many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  with- 
out law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall 
be  judged  by  the  law;  (for  not  the  hearers  of  the  law 
are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be 
justified.  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves:  which 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the 
meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.)" 

This  is  God's  philosophy  of  salvation,  and  is  as  far 
above  the  new-fangled  notions  of  the  "  new  theology  " 
as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  There  is  not  a 
single  hint  or  suggestion  of  a  future  probation.  ^^  Now 
is  the  accepted  time,  and  to-day  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

The  battle  is  raging.  Heaven  and  hell  are  in  conflict. 
The  old  dragon,  the  devil,  is  in  battle  array  against  the 
Son  of  God  and  those  that  follow  him.  There  is  no 
peace  day  or  night.  Millions  are  being  led  on  to  eternal 
destruction  while  Jesus  is  on  the  mercy-seat  and  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  speaks  before  the  throne 
of  God  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel. 

Now  is  the  time  for  thousands  of  our  young  men  and 
women  to  offer  themselves  for  the  foreign  fields,  and 
also  for  the  home  fields,  which  are  equally  important. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  bring  all 
their  tithes  into  God's  store-house,  that  God  may  open 
the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh.  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  will  break  the 
powers  of  hell  and  lead  captivity  captive,  and  slay  the 
dragon,  the  old  serpent  of  perdition.  He  will  bruise 
Satan  under  the  feet  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High. 
Take  courage,  beloved  of  the  Lord  !  Greater  is  he  that 
is  for  us  than  all  that  can  be  against  us.  Christ  shall 
reign  until  he  hath  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet. 

Now  let  the  offerings  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord.  Now  let  the  great  Methodist  Church,  with  its 
millions  of  members  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, give  the  Missionary  Society  the  $1,250,000  they  ask  ; 
yea,  $1,500,000.  Why  not.?  It  can  be  done,  li  ought 
to  be  done.  Then  the  new  and  opening  fields  could  be 
entered  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands. 

A  little  self-denial  in  every  member,  great  or  small, 
would  soon  swell  up  the  needed  increase. 

Why  should  our  missionary  secretaries  have  to  wear 
themselves  out  to  get  the  money  that  ought  to  flow  into 
the  treasury  in  the  form  of  thank-offerings?  The  Lord 
loveth  the  cheerful  giver.  Then  think  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  giving.  "  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
creaseth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  Who  will  trust  and 
obey  the  Lord  in  this  matter.? 

Reading,  Mass.,  December  12. 


The  widening  fields  and  the  fast  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  spreading  the  Gospel  greatly  increase  the 
responsibility  of  every  professed  follower  of  Christ,  and 
call  for  abundant  gifts  and  devoted  service. 
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Tierra  del  Fuego. 

BY  HON.  N.  F.  GRAVES. 

The  Straits  of  Magellan  separate  Tierra  del  Fuego 
from  Patagonia,  leaving  Tierra  del  Fuego  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  land  in  South  America.  The 
straits  are  twenty  miles  broad  on  the  Atlantic  side  and 
only  about  ten  on  the  Pacific.  They  are  very  crooked, 
and  in  some  places  narrow  and  deep.  The  water  enters 
the  straits  at  high-tide  with  an  impetuous  rush,  and  in  the 
narrow  places  dashes  upon  the  rocks  with  great  fury  with 
a  roar  like  a  cataract,  making  navigation  not  only  diffi- 
cult but  dangerous  to  pass  with  sails  only.  It  is  so  very 
difficult  that  very  few  sailing-vessels  make  the  attempt. 
Magellan  was  thirty  days  in  passing  the  straits,  and  now  a 
strong  steamer  will  pass  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  it  is  dark 
even  the  steamers  cannot  venture  on  their  journey,  but 
must  wait  for  the  morning.  The  number  of  steamers 
making  the  passage  has  been  greatly  increased  from  year 
to  year.  A  steamer  is  liable  to  be  delayed  on  its  passage, 
and  many  years  ago  it  became  a  great  necessity  to  have 
a  place  for  supplies. 

As  early  as  1843  the  place  known  as  Punta  Arenas 
was  the  location  for  the  convicts  of  Chili.  It  was 
a  group  of  shanties,  where  many  convicts  gathered  and 
b^ame  dangerous;  but  the  Chilian  government  with- 
drew the  convicts  and  issued  grants  of  land  to  immi- 
grants, and  soon  it  became  a  point  of  importance.  It  is 
the  only  stopping-place  along  the  straits.  When  the  con- 
victs were  withdrawn  the  immigrants  began  to  arrive. 

Good  steam-boat  coal  was  discovered  near  the  village, 
and  the  miners  worked  to  great  advantage,  taking  the 
coal  to  the  landing  on  a  tramway.  The  mines  have  be- 
come a  great  source  of  profit. 

The  town  is  well  located,  about  midway  of  the  straits. 
It  now  has  a  population  of  more  than  two  thousand,  and 
the  people  seem  to  have  been  gathered  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Most  of  the  languages  are  spoken, 
but  the  English  is  the  prevailing  language.  It  is  a 
unique  town,  strung  along  the  water  for  a  mile  or  more, 
with  some  fine  streets  and  dwellings.  Most  of  the 
dwellings  are  mere  huts  and  shanties,  mean  in  their 
outward  appearance,  but  warm  and  comfortable  inside. 
Many  of  the  people  would  be  glad  to  change  their 
residence,  but  find  no  way  to  do  so.  Those  in  office 
and  in  charge  are  made  comfortable  and  have  no  desire 
to  leave.  This  town  is  said  to  be  the  most  southerly 
city  in  the  world. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  is  sometimes  called  the  land  of  fire. 
It  was  so  named  when  it  was  discovered,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  fires  that  were  burning  along  the  coast. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  is  composed  of  several  islands,  ex- 
tending from  the  straits  to  Cape  Horn.  The  Pacific  is 
on  the  west  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east.  Three  great 
oceans  connect  at  Cape  Horn.  There  are  six  islands  in 
the  group,  and  many  smaller  ones,  of  which  Tierra  del 
Fuego  is  the  most  important.  Most  of  these  islands  are 
mountainous,  some  of  the  number  being  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  high ;  and  all  such  are  covered  with  per- 


petual snow.  They  have  not  been  explored.  The  view 
of  them  is  very  beautiful ;  they  look  like  white  clouds. 
The  climate  is  variable,  and  most  of  the  year  is  subject 
to  sudden  gusts  of  snow  and  hail,  and  is  bad  enough ; 
but  there  is  a  summer  as  well  as  winter.  The  snow  re- 
mains for  a  long  time,  but  usually  it  is  not  deep.  In  sum- 
mer the  grass  is  very  green  and  abundant  for  the  cattle. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish  of  fine  quality. 

The  people  are  a  smaller  race  than  the  Patagonians, 
though  said  to  be  of  the  same  race ;  but  no  one  has  ex- 
plained why  they  are  so  small  south  of  the  straits  and  so 
large  to  the  north.  The  people  are  clothed  in  seal-skins, 
and  generally  live  in  miserable  huts  in  sheltered  places 
near  the  rivers  or  straits.  The  women  catch  the  fish  and 
do  most  of  the  work.  They  generally  have  an  abun- 
dance of  food.  The  people  seem  fond  of  each  other, 
yet  they  are  treacherous  and  passionate,  and  in  their 
natural  condition  very  revengeful. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin  was  here  in  1832,  and  said  of  the 
people  that  they  were  poor,  stunted  wretches,  with  hid- 
eous faces,  filthy  and  greasy,  with  voices  discordant, 
and  that  one  could  hardly  believe  they  were  human 
beings.  Captain  Cook  gave  no  better  account  of  them  : 
they  were  cannibals  in  war,  pirates  at  all  times,  and  ex- 
ceedingly degraded.  Such  was  their  condition  when 
the  first  missionaries  visited  them.  They  were  savage 
almost  beyond  belief. 

In  the  year  1844  Allen  Gardiner,  with  a  catechist, 
landed  at  Gregory  Bay  with  the  intent  to  give  instruc- 
tion; but  they  found  the  people  so  dishonest  and  savage 
that  they  were  compelled  to  hasten  to  their  little  ship 
and  sail  away  to  save  their  lives. 

This  Mr.  Gardiner  was  used  to  the  seas,  and  as  brave 
as  he  was  consecrated;  and  in  1848,  with  a  large  ship 
and  sailors,  carpenters,  and  others,  landed  and  tried  to 
erect  a  stone  house,  but  could  make  no  impression  on 
the  natives ;  and  such  was  their  fury  that  they  had  to 
escape. 

They  returned  to  England  and  told  their  story,  and 
again  Gardiner  was  fitted  out  with  larger  vessels  and 
more  men,  with  six  months'  provisions,  and  another 
vessel  was  to  follow  with  supplies.  Gardiner  reached  the 
island  and  found  the  natives  exasperated  and  savage* 
The  natives  would  not  allow  them  to  land,  and  sought  to 
take  their  lives.  They  were  compelled  to  flee  to  a  little 
island,  and,  winter  coming  on,  were  confined  to  their 
boats.  Their  supplies  soon  became  exhausted,  and  as 
they  could  not  leave,  they  all  perished  with  hunger  and 
cold. 

The  letters  that  they  left  showed  how  bravely  they 
struggled  and  died.  The  vessel  that  followed  them  was 
not  in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  these  brave  men,  but  did 
find  their  letters  and  a  description  of  their  sufferings,  the 
details  of  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  England. 

In  1854  a  schooner  of  100  tons  burden,  called  the 
Allen  Gardiner^  with  a  crew,  catechist,  surgeon,  and  me- 
chanics, landed  at  Keppel  Island,  in  West  Falkland,  and 
there  built  houses  and  cultivated  some  land.  After- 
ward other  missionaries  joined  them,  one  of  whom  was 
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the  only  son  of  Allen  Gardiner.  After  making  provision 
for  the  journey,  they  went  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
persuaded  nine  natives  to  return  with  them  to  Keppel 
for  instruction.  After  remaining  a  year  at  Keppel  two 
of  the  natives  were  improved  a  little,  and  they  again  went 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  all  but  one  went  ashore  to 
talk  with  the  natives ;  but  as  soon  as  they  landed  they 
were  surrounded  and  beaten  to  death.  Young  Gardiner 
was  among  the  slain.  The  young  man  Okokko,  who 
had  been  to  Keppel,  returned,  and  was  faithful,  and  after 
two  years  joined  another  party  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  This 
time  he  alone  went  on  shore  to  talk  to  his  friends,  the 
natives.  He  was  then  able  to  explain  the  object  of  the 
missionaries. 

The  natives  were  then  persuaded  to  receive  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries,  and  a  greater  number 
wished  to  go  to  Keppel  for  instruction  than  could  be 
taken.  The  natives  then  for  the  first  time  seemed  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  missionaries,  and  received 
them,  providing  for  their  wants.  The  young  man  Okokko, 
with  his  wife,  settled  there  and  became  a  teacher.  He 
was  aided  by  others,  and  after  a  year  or  two  the  others 
that  were  educated  at  Keppel  joined  the  Mission,  and 
most  of  them  labored  faithfully. 

In  1869  the  Mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Sterling,  now  Bishop  Sterling.  In  1872  Bishop  Ster- 
ling baptized  thirty-six  of  the  natives,  and  a  church  was 
organized.  Faithful  and  earnest  work  was  performed, 
and  good  results  followed,  with  an  increase  of  converts 
from  year  to  year.  Now  there  are  more  than  two  hun- 
dred leading  Christian  lives  ;  but  that  is  not  all,  hundreds 
of  children  have  been  educated.  The  mission  station  at 
Ooshooia  has  become  a  Christian  village,  where  the  na- 
tives are  clothed  and  live  in  comfortable  houses,  and 
have  gardens  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  mission- 
aries and  the  improved  condition  of  the  natives  in  the 
mission  village  have  influenced  other  tribes,  and  although 
they  have  not  become  Christians,  they  are  somewhat  civ- 
ilized and  are  not  so  bad  as  formerly.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  not  as  bad  as  represented.  The  land  is 
covered  with  grass,  giving  food  to  the  cattle.  The  land 
produces  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  apples,  and  a  great 
variety  of  flowers.  A  brighter  and  more  hopeful  day 
has  dawned  upon  the  ignorant  and  degraded  people  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 


8harp-8hooting. 

An  Exercise  for  Mission-hands  and  SAiniATii- 

SCHOOLS. 
BY  BELLE  M.  BRAIN. 

To  make  this  exercise  effective  it  should  be  literally  '*  sharp- 
shootinj;."  It  creates  a  pleasant  interest  to  call  the  items 
"  shot,"  and  each  one  who  takes  part  a  "  sharp-shooter." 

Distribute  the  "  shot  "  several  days  before  the  meeting,  and 
as  some  one  is  almost  sure  to  be  absent,  keep  a  duplicate  copy 
of  each  item,  and  the  name  of  the  one  to  whom  it  was  given. 
Carry  these  duplicate  copies  and  also  the  list  of  names  to  the 
meeting.     If  any  one  is  absent,  hand  his  shot  to  some  one  else 


to  read.  Call  for  the  items  by  number  in  quick  succession, 
and  put  into  the  exercise  just  as  much  "snap"  and  enthusi* 
asm  as  possible. 

Try  to  drive  each  shot  home  by  a  shorty  pointed  comment. 
This  exercise  is  especially  useful  to  leaders  of  bands  whose 
members  are  afraid  of  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  and  will 
not  take  part.  Many  members  can  be  induced  to  read  one 
item  who  would  not  be  willing  to  prepare  a  paper  or  read  a 
selection. 

1.  When  Garibaldi  had  been  defeated  at  Rome  he 
issued  his  immortal  appeal :  '*  Soldiers,  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  you  but  cold  and  hunger  and  rags  and  hard- 
ships.    Let  him  who  loves  his  country  follow  me." 

Thousands  of  the  youth  of  Italy  sprang  to  their  feet ! 

The  Captain  of  our  salvation  says,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  *'  Lo,. 
I  am  with  you  alway."  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  deaths 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Shall  not  the  youth  of  our  land  respond  to  such  a 
call } 

2.  An  English  preacher  asked  some  British  soldiers,. 
"  If  Queen  Victoria  were  to  issue  a  proclamation,  and, 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  her  army  and  navy,  were  to- 
say,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  proclaim  this  to  every 
creature,'  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  do  it.^ '" 

One  of  these  brave  fellows,  accustomed  to  obey  or- 
ders without  hesitation  or  delay,  and  at  peril  of  life, 
answered,  "  Well,  I  think  we  could  manage  it  in  about 
eighteen  months  J  " 

Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  our  Mas- 
ter's command,  **  Go  ye,"  was  given,  and  millions  have 
not  heard  the  good  news  yet. 

3.  In  Stanley's  journey  of  7,000  miles,  from  Zanzibar 
to  Banana,  he  saw  neither  a  Christian  disciple  nor  a 
man  who  had  ever  heard  the  gospel  message  ! 

4.  In  round  numbers  we  estimate  the  number  of  un- 
reached souls  in  all  countries  at  1,000,000,000. 

There  are  about  10,000  missionaries;  each,  therefore,, 
is  responsible  for  100,000  souls. 

The  total  sum  spent  on  Missions  in  all  Christendom 
is  about  $11,000,000  annually,  an  allowance  of  a  little 
over  one  cent  a  year  for  each  heathen  soul. 

5.  Dr.  Duff  said,  "  We  are  playing  at  Missions." 

6.  Is  there  one  in  this  meeting  to-night  who  cannot 
answer  "here"  to  the  Master's  roll-call  of  his  workers?" 

7.  "  Will  you  go  ?  "  "  Where  ? "  "  ^/n'where,  some^ 
where,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  carry  on  some  work 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

8.  A  medical  missionary  student  wrote  from  his  col- 
lege:  "How  our  ideas  do  change  in  this  work  for  the 
Lord!  Once  I  studied  long  whether  I  could  give  ufr 
my  worldly  prospects  to  enter  the  service. 

"  The  question  now  is,  Will  God  be  merciful  enough  to 
allow  me  to  do  this  great  work  for  him.*^  My  whole 
heart,  life,  and  thoughts  are  for  medical  missions.  I 
don't  think  life  will  ever  have  ai>  happy  a  moment  for 
me  as  when  I  set  sail  for  a  foreign  field." 

9.  "We  are  both  willing  and  desirous,  God  permit- 
ting, to  be  foreign   missionaries."     Such  is  the  pledge 
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that  has  been  signed  during  the  last  three  years  by 
5,000  of  America's  brightest  young  men  and  women. 
These  student  volunteers,  as  they  are  called,  finding 
that  the  idea  was  getting  abroad  that  their  zeal  was 
diminishing,  have  changed  their  pledge  to,  '*I  will  go  as 
a  foreign  missionary,  unless  God  positively  prohibits." 

10.  Listen  to  the  burning  words  of  Dr.  Asahel  Grant, 
who  did  such  glorious  work  in  Persia :  "  I  stand  ready 
to  go  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death  to  any  part  of 
the  world  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  darkness. 

**  What  though  I  tear  away  from  all  the  endearments 
of  home,  wear  out  life  amid  toil  and  suffering,  and  find 
a  grave  among  strangers  ?  Only  let  me  be  the  means  of 
salvation  to  some  lost  sinner  who  shall  meet  me  in  heaven^ 
and  I  shall  bless  God  for  it  through  all  eternity,** 

11.  On  one  occasion  Miss  Fidelia  Fisk,  the  faithful 
and  beloved  missionary  to  Persia,  had  the  joy  of  sitting 
down  to  the  communion  table  with  ninety-two  persons 
whom  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  leading  to  Christ! 

12.  When  Royal  G.  Wilder,  missionary  to  India, 
graduated  from  college  in  1839,  he  won  high  honors. 
He  and  a  classmate,  Foote,  divided  first  honors,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  were  exactly  the  same  age,  having 
been  born  on  the  same  day. 

He  turned  from  flattering  prospects  at  home  to  give 
his  life  for  Christ  among  the  pagans  of  Asia.  Foote, 
his  twin  honor  man,  said  to  him,  "  Wilder,  why  bury 
yourself  among  the  heathen  }  ** 

Foote  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  ;  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer  ;  amassed  wealth  ;  and  married  a 
woman  of  unusual  beauty.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
prosperity  death  smote  both  wife  and  daughter,  and 
poor  Foote  blew  out  his  own  brains  ! 

Wilder  labored  in  India  over  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  he  preached  in  more  than  3,000  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  ;  scattered  over  3,000,000  pages  of 
tracts;  and  gathered  into  schools  over  3,300  scholars. 

He  died  a  few  years  ago,  honored,  respected,  loved, 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  a  son  and  daughter  all  engaged 
in  the  same  blessed  work. 

Verily,  "whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it: 
and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

Springfield,  O. 


The  People  of  Thibet. 

BY  W.   W.   ROCKHILL. 

The  Thibetan  people  are  well  disposed  and  kind,  but 
they  are  under  the  control  of  the  lamas.  They  have  all 
the  riches  of  the  country  in  their  hands,  so  that  no  mat- 
ter how  well  people  are  disposed  toward  you,  a  word 
from  the  lamas  is  enough  to  set  them  against  you.  The 
objection  of  the  lamas  to  the  entry  of  foreigners  was 
that  they  would  seek  the  treasures  of  the  country.  The 
Chinese  government,  which  exercises  a  nominal  sov- 
ereignty over  Thibet,  will  not  issue  passports  to  travel 
there  because  they  cannot  afford  sufficient  protection  for 


foreigners.  They  say  that  the  people  are  easily  excited 
and  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  them.  The  Thibet- 
ans are  very  independent,  and  the  few  Chinese  soldiers 
are  widely  scattered.  There  are  localities  where  the 
Chinese  cannot  get  any  hold,  although  the  province  is 
nominally  theirs.  The  soldiers  are  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling themselves.  They  do  not  have  their  horses  or  their 
arms  with  them,  but  go  up  to  Tsa  Chin  Lu  once  a  year, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  take  their  bows  and  arrows 
and  practice  with  them. 

Lamaism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  They  have  a 
tremendous  literature,  and  reading  prayers  is  their  con- 
stant employment.  They  have  prayer  wheels,  some  run 
by  water  and  some  by  wind,  on  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
These  are  filled  with  prayers,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
turned  from  left  to  right  is  the  same  as  reading  them,  for 
the  words  pass  before  the  eyes.  If  they  are  turned  the 
other  way,  however,  the  effect  is  bad. 

The  people  engage  the  lamas  to  come  and  read  prayers 
for  them.  They  pay  about  ten  cents  a  day  and  give 
them  tea  and  food.  The  rich  people  will  give  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  reading  of  prayers.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  under  the  cloak  of  sanctity  the  lamas  are  en- 
gaged in  all  kinds  of  trading  at  Tsa  Chin  Lu.  There 
are  no  pawnbrokers'  shops,  which  are  such  an  institu- 
tion in  China.  The  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lamas^ 
and  bands  of  them  scour  the  country,  collecting  every 
thing  they  can. 

Thibet  is,  I  believe,  almost  the  only  country  where 
polyandry  prevails  ;  that  is,  where  one  woman  has 
several  husbands,  just  the  opposite  from  the  Mormon 
system.  The  custom  prevails  in  eastern  Thibet  in  the 
agricultural  regions.  The  explanation  is  that  the  arable 
land  is  very  small  in  amount,  and  if  the  sons  divided  up 
the  estate  there  would  not  be  enough  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  share  it,  and  several  brothers  are  usually 
married  to  one  woman.  Being  great  traders,  one  or  two 
of  them  are  usually  away.  The  children  call  one  of  the 
men  father  and  the  others  they  call  uncle. 

A  proof  that  it  is  the  scarcity  of  arable  lands  that 
causes  the  practice  is  found'in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
exist  among  the  nomadic  Thibetans.  All  the  villages 
are  perched  upon  some  inaccessible  rock  simply  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  put  the  village  on  any  ground  that 
can  be  cultivated.  The  people  live  on  the  barley,  which 
they  call  somba.  They  mix  it  with  tea.  They  have  no 
regular  time  for  meals.  Whenever  they  feel  hungry  the 
pot  is  ready  and  they  make  a  little  of  this  mixture.  Now 
and  then  they  have  a  sheep.  It  is  a  miserably  poor 
country,  and  they  do  not  kill  much  game  because  they 
have  not  the  improved  fire-arms. 

The  people  have  rather  clear-cut  features,  and  thin, 
aquiline  noses  are  quite  common.  I  saw  many  uitli 
curly  hair,  although  some  of  them  wore  a  false  cue. 
It  is  quite  an  item  with  the  Chinese  to  sell  them  differ- 
ent  colored  silks  to  make  these  cues. 

The  girls  are  extremely  pretty,  of  good  color,  tolerably 
tall  and  straight,  and  well  developed.  They  are  gay, 
jolly,  and  laughing,  and  their  dress  is  picturesque.  Whea 


dressed  with  all  their  jewelry  on  they  [jresent  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  Many  of  ihem  wear  a  sort  of  silver 
plaque  on  their  heads.  The  I'hibetan  woman  invests 
her  spare  cash  in  jewelry.  She  will  buy  all  the  silver 
jewelry  she  can,  and  then  when  she  can  afford  it  ex- 
changes it  for  gold, — N'tw  VarJf:  Herald. 


The  religion  of  the  peo]jle  of  Thibet  is  a  variation  of 
Buddhism  called  Lamaism.  As  ancient  Ihiddhism  con- 
tains no  worship  of  God,  but  merely  an  adoration  of  the 
saints,  so   is  the  latter  the   main  feature  of  Lamaism, 
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The  essence  of  ail  ihat  is  sacred  is  comprised  by  this 
Teligion  under  the  name  of  dKon,  niChhog,  gSsiim — the 
^'  Buddha  jewel/*  the  **  doctrine  jewel/'  and  the  **  priest- 
hood jewel/'  The  first  person  and  the  most  important 
of  this  trinity  is  the  Buddha,  and  to  him  the  temijles  are 
dedicated,  each  one  usually  enshrining  a  huge  innage 
representing  in  a  more  or  !ess  hideous  form  the  great 
founder  of  the  Buddhist  faiih.  In  one  of  the  great  tem- 
ples is  the  statue  of  Buddha,  thirty  feet  in  height.  The 
posture  is  sitting,  and  the  countenance  is  designed  to 
express  the  complete  abstraction  which  is  the  aim  of  the 
faithful  Buddhist,  On  entering  the  tempk  the  lower 
part  only  of  the  image  is  visible,  as  the  head  and  shoul- 
^4iers  pass  through  a  flooring,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
ascend  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  face,  Buddha 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a  deity  who  has  had  aught  to  do 
with  the  origin  or  creation  of  the  universe ;  he  is  merely 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine,  the  highest  saint,  though 
-endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  supreme  wisdom,  power, 
virtue,  and  beauty,  which  raise  him  above  all  olhers  who 
liave  ever  lived. 

One  curious  device  which  the  Buddhist  employs  to 
assist  him  in  his  devotions  is  the  celebrated  **  prayer- 
cylinder/*  In  the  **  Lamaseries/'  or  temples,  they  re- 
semble small  painted  barrels  turning  on  vertical  axles, 
and  ranged  along  the  wall  in  rows.  Inside  each  cylinder 
is  a  roll  of  paper  some  hundred  feet  long,  on  which  is 
repeated  many  thousand  times  ihe  mystic  sentence, 
**Aum  Mani  Fadrae  Houm."  The  words  are  Sanskrit 
in  origin,  and  the  literal  translation  would  be,  **  O !— 
The  jewel — lotus — Amen!"  Each  syllable  is,  however, 
supposed  to  contain  a  charm  of  mysterious  power ;  but 
although  scholars  learned  in  Sanskrit  have  made  every 
effort  to  discover  the  occult  meaning  of  the  terms,  con- 
vinced that,  from  the  tenacity  with  w^hicli  they  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  faith  that  all  Buddhists  have  in 
their  potency,  they  must  embody  some  truth  of  great 
significance,  the  mystical  sentence  has  not  yet  been  in- 
terpreted, and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will  be.  The  peo- 
ple carry  small  cylinders  about  with  them,  so  as  to  have 
the  paraphernalia  of  devotion  accessible  at  any  moment ; 
1>ut,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  larger  cylinders  are 
placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams,  and  turned  by 
water-power  like  the  wheels  of  a  mill.  Outside  the  vil- 
lages are  also  series  of  long  mounds  covered  with  flat 
stones,  and  on  these  the  mystic  sentence  again  appears. 
On  the  road-side  and  even  in  uninhabited  wastes  these 
stones  amaze  the  traveler  by  their  frequency,  A  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  engraved  by  the  lamas  and  sold  to  the 
people,  who  look  upon  the  placing  of  such  stones  as  an 
expression  of  devotion,  or  perhaps  as  a  votive  ofTertng 
to  the  saints  they  worship. 

The  public  services  of  Lamaism  consist  chiefly  in  the 
recitation  of  prayers  and  sacred  texts,  and  the  intona- 
tion of  hymns  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  music  which 
is  a  chaos  of  the  most  inharmonious  and  deafening 
sounds  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  of  various  descrip- 
dons.      During   this  worship,  which   takes   place   three 


limes  a  day,  the  lamas.,  summoucd  by  the  tolling  of  a. 
little  bell,  are  seated  in  two  or  more  rows  according  to 
their  rank,  and  on  special  occasions  and  holy-days  the 
temples  and  altars  are  decorated  with  symbolical  figures, 
while  offerings  of  tea,  Jlour,  milk,  butter,  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature  are  made  by  the  worshipers,  animal  sac- 
rifices or  offerings  entailing  injury  to  life  being  forbid- 
den, as  in  Buddhism.  Baptism  and  conflrmation  are  the 
two  principal  sacraments  of  Lamaism.  The  former  is 
administered  on  the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth,  the 
latter  generally  w^hen  the  child  can  walk  and  speak.  The 
marriage  ceremony  is  not  a  religious  but  a  civil  act; 
nevertheless,  the  lamas  know  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  it  is  from  them  that  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom have  to  learn  the  aus]>icious  day  when  it  should 
be  performed;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete  the  act  with 
prayers  and  rites,  which  must  be  responded  to  with 
handsome  presents. 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies. Properly  speaking  there  are  none,  for  Lamaism 
does  not  allow  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Persons  dis- 
tinguished by  rank,  learning,  or  piety  are  burned  after 
their  death;  but  the  general  method  of  disposing  of 
dead  bodies  is  to  expose  them  in  the  open  air  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  yet  a  lama  must  be 
present  at  the  moment  of  death  in  order  to  superintend 
the  separation  of  body  and  soul,  to  calm  the  departing 
spirit,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  re-born  into  a  happy  exist- 
ence. He  must  determine  the  auspicious  place  where, 
and  the  auspicious  day  and  hour  when,  the  corpse  shall 
be  exposed.  The  most  lucrative  part  of  his  business, 
however,  is  the  masses  which  he  has  to  perform  until 
the  soul  is  released  from  Yama,  the  infernal  judge,  and 
ready  to  re-enter  into  its  new  existence,  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  being  the  same  in  Lamaism  as  in  Bud- 
dhism. When  so  important  a  person  as  a  lama  dies  there 
are  various  ways  of  disposing  of  his  body.  One  is  by 
burning,  after  which  the  ashes  are  collected  and  put  into 
curiously  shaped  receptacles  called  **  chortens/'  These 
are  found  in  great  clusters  round  the  villages,  and  make 
ihera  appear  from  a  distance  to  be  much  larger  than  they 
really  are.  Should  a  lama  of  exceedingly  great  sanctity 
die,  his  ashes  are  gathered  up  and  mixed  with  clay,  out 
of  which  small  images  arc  molded,  and  placed  on  shelves 
in  some  one  of  the  many  temples.  The  number  of  lamas 
is  very  great;  there  are  three  degrees,  and  the  superiors 
possess  immense  power  and  influence  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters. — Harpt-rs  IVtekly. 


Prii,V(*r-WiKH»ls,  or  Pra)  er-l\vUiMlers^  of  Thihi't* 

i!V  SIR  MONIKR  MONIKK-W  ILLIAMS, 

The  most  common  prayer  used  in  Thibet  is  a  mere 
formulary,  the  constant  repetition  of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  instances  of  the  tyranny  of  superstition  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  consists  of  the  six-syllabled  sentence,  "Om  mani 
padme  Hum/'     *'  Om  !  the  jewel  in  the  Lotus  !  Hum  \  " 
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This  prayer,  or  rather  mystical  SLMUcnce,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  by  PadriTa-pani  (Avalokitesvara) 
and  to  kave  reference  to  his  own  manifestation  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Thibet.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Man  i,  or  *' jewel"  prayer ;  and,  if  brevity  is  a  val- 
uable quality,  its  excellence  is  undeniable^  since  it 
consists  of  merely  two  Sanskrit  words,  between  two 
mystical,  untranslatable,  auspicious  ejaculations,  Om  and 
Hum* 

Whatever  be  its  origin  and  meaning,  no  other  prayer 
used  by  human  beings  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  is  re- 
peated so  often.  Every  Thibetan  believes  it  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  evil,  a  compendium  of  all  knowledge,  a 
treasury  of  all  wisdom,  a  summary  of  all  religion.  If 
you  ask  northern  Buddhists  to  give  you  the  reason  for 
this  belief,  very  few  are  able  to  give  an  intelligible  re- 
ply. But  the  oftener  this  mystical  formula  is  repeated, 
the  shorter,  it  is  said,  will  be  an  individuars  course 
(gati)  through  some  of  the  six  gatis  or  courses  of  being, 
•every  one  of  which  involves  misery  or  evil.  Or  it  may 
be  that  by  repeating  it  he  will  be  able  to  escape  some  of 
the  six  existences  altogether. 

Strange  indeed  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  shake  the  faith  of  a  Lamistic  Buddhist  in  the  ab- 
solutely infallible  efficacy  of  his  six  favorite  mystic 
syllables.  He  repeats  them,  not  at  all  as  if  he  were 
praying  in  a  Christian  sense,  but  as  if  he  were  a  farmer 
intent  on  planting  the  very  best  seed  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive soil  and  watering  it  incessantly  according  to  the 
most  scientific  principles  of  irrigation.  A  bountiful 
harvest  is  absolutely  certain  to  reward  his  efforts. 

It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  if  these  six  syllables 
are  murmured  morning,  noon,  and  night  by  ^s^ry  man, 
woman,  and  child  wherever  the  Lamistic  hierarchy  has 
extended.  And,  if  not  repeated  by  the  voice,  an  inces- 
sant stream  of  repetition,  an  incessant  scattering  of  the 
six  mystic  seeds,  is  kept  going  by  the  hand. 

The  words  are  WTilten  or  printed  on  roll  within  roll 
of  paper  and  inscribed  in  cylinders,  which,  when  made 
to  revolve,  either  by  educated  monks  or  illiterate  lay- 
en,  have  the  same  efficacy  as  if  they  were  actually 
said  or  repeated.  The  revolutions  are  credited  as  so 
much  prayer-merit,  or,  to  speak  more  scientifically,  as 
so  much  prayer-force,  accumulated  and  stored  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  person  who  revolves  them. 

The  cylinder  is  generally  made  of  metal,  the  prayer 
being  engraved  on  the  outside,  as  well  as  ivritten  on 
paper  and  inserted  inside.  It  is  held  in  the  right  hand 
and  whirled  round  like  a  child's  toy,  by  means  of  a 
handle  in  a  particular  direction  (with  the  sun).  If 
made  to  revolve  the  other  way,  its  rotations  will  be  set 
down  to  the  debtor  rather  than  the  creditor  side  of  the 
owner's  account 

Ii  sometimes  happens  that  quarrels  arise  from  rival 
claims  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  prayer-cylinders.  In 
illustration  of  this  an  amusing  story  is  told  by  the 
French  missionaries : 


•  0«fi  U  sometime*  imn^lated  by  Hail  \     Ham,  by  Amen  I    I  prefer  to  treat 
the»«  M  tinrrmn&tatdblccjaculatioDi. 


*'  One  day  when  they  happened  to  be  passing  a  pray- 
ing-machine set  up  ntfar  a  monastery,  they  saw  two 
lamas  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel;  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, all  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  their  prayers. 
The  fact  was,  that  one  lama  had  come,  and,  having  set 
the  barrel  in  motion  for  his  own  benefit,  was  retiring 
modestly  and  complacently  to  his  own  abode,  when, 
happening  to  turn  his  head  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  wheel's  pious  revolutions,  he  saw  the  other  lama 
stop  it,  and  set  it  whirling  again  for  himself.  Indig- 
nanty  of  course,  at  this  unwarrantable  interference  with 
his  own  devotions,  he  ran  back,  and  in  his  turn  put  a 
stop  to  his  rival's  piety  ;  and  both  of  them  continued 
this  kind  of  demonstration  for  some  time,  till  at  last, 
losing  patience,  they  proceeded  to  menaces,  and  then  to 
blows,  when  an  old  lama  came  out  of  a  neighboring 
cell  and  brought  the  difficulty  to  a  peaceful  lermination 
by  himself  twirling  the  prayer-barrel  for  the  l>tn<  fit  of 
both  parlies," 

On  tlie  occasion  of  my  visiting  iJarjiling,  m  1884,  I 
was  desirous  of  judging  for  myself  of  the  method  of 
using  these  remarkable  instruments  of  religion^  I 
therefore,  soon  after  my  arrival,  walked  to  a  Buddhist 
temple  near  the  town.  There  I  found  several  large 
barrel -like  cylinders  set  up  close  together  in  a  row  at 
the  entrance,  so  that  no  one  might  pass  in  without  giv- 
ing them  at  least  one  twirl,  or  by  a  rapid  sweep  of  his 
hand  might  set  them  all  twirling  at  once.  Inside  the 
entrance  portico  a  shriveled  and  exceptionally  hideous 
old  woman  was  seated  on  the  ground.  In  her  left  hand 
she  held  a  small  portable  prayer-cylinder,  which  she 
kept  in  perpetual  revolution.  In  her  right  hand  was  a 
cord  connected  with  a  huge  barrel-like  cylinder,  which 
with  some  exertion  she  made  to  rotate  on  its  axis  by 
help  of  a  crank,  while  she  kept  muttering  "  Om  mani 
pamme  Hum  **  (so  she  pronounced  it)  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  this  way  she  completed  at  least  sixty  oral 
repetitions  every  minute,  without  reckoning  the  infinite 
number  of  rotatory  repetitions  accomplished  simulta- 
neously by  her  two  hands.  And  all  this  was  done  with 
an  appearance  of  apathy  and  mental  vacuity  in  her  with- 
ered face  which  was  so  distressing  and  melancholy  to 
behold  that  the  spectacle  will  never  be  eflTaced  from  my 
memory.  In  truth,  the  venerable  dame  seemed  to  be 
sublimely  unconscious  that  any  effort  of  thought  or 
concentration  of  either  mind  or  heart  was  needed  to 
make  prayer  of  any  value  at  all. 

And  the  men  of  Thibet  are  quite  as  much  slaves  to 
this  superstition  as  the  women,  A  friend  of  mine,  when 
staying  at  Darjiling,  had  some  conversation  on  serious 
subjects  with  an  apparently  sensible  native,  and  ob- 
served with  surprise  that  all  the  while  he  was  engaged 
in  talking  with  the  Buddhist  the  latter  continued  dili* 
gently  whirling  a  prayer-cylinder  with  great  velocity. 
My  friend,  being  unacquainted  with  Thibetan  customs, 
came  away  from  his  colloquy  under  the  impression  that 
Buddhists  regard  Christians  as  dangerous  lunatics  pos- 
sessed with  evil  spirits,  which  require  specially  active 
measures  in  the  way  of  exorcism.     It  did  not  occur  to 


him  that  the  Buddhist  was  merely  intent  on  redeeming 
every  instant  of  time  for  the  storing  up  of  merit  by  praver. 
And  the  hold  which  this  extraordinary  superstition 
has  upon  the  population  is  still  more  forr.ibly  Impressed 
on  the  traveler  who  penetrates  into  the  regions  beyond 
Darjiling,     He  may  there  see  immense  prayer-cylinders 


set  up  like  mills,  and  kept  in  incessant  revolution,  not 
by  the  hand  or  will  of  man,  but  by  the  blind,  uncon- 
scious force  of  wind  and  water. 

It  is  even  said  that  great  mechanical  ingenuity  is  dis- 
played by  the  monks  in  some  parts  of  Thibet,  their  in- 
ventive powers  being  stimulated  by  a  burning  desire  to 


economize  time  and  labor  in  the  production  of  prayer- 
merit  by  machinery. 

An  intricate  arrangement  of  huge  wheels  and  other 
wheels  within  ^vheels,  like  the  works  of  a  clock,  is  con- 
nected with  rows  of  cylinders  and  made  to  revolve  rapid- 
ly by  means  of  heavy  weights.  An  infinite  number  of 
prayers  are  repeated  in  this  manner  by  a  single  monk, 
who  takes  a  minute  or  two  to  wind  up  the  complicated 
spiritual  machinery,  and  then  hastens  to  help  his  brothers 
in  industrial  occupations — the  whole  fraternity  feeling 
that  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  praying  by  clock-work 
enables  them  to  promote  the  common  weal  by  making 
the  most  of  both  worlds.  The  story  goes  that,  in  times 
of  special  need  and  emergency,  additional  w^eights  are 
attached  to  the  machinery,  and»  of  course,  increased 
cogency  given  to  the  rotary  prayers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  European  inventions  find  their  way  across  the 
Himalayas,  steam-power  may  not  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  these  gross  superstitions. — Churchmath 

^^^^^^^^  ^  m^m   »        ■ 

^HrTlilbet— An  riiocciiplod  Fielil, 

^^^  l^V    REV.  J,  STEWART   HAPPEK, 

■  The  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Thibet  in 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  revives  interest  in  that 
land  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  terra  incogniia^  and  re- 
minds the  Church  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
where  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  prohibited. 

Thibet  is  naturally  isolated  by  its  geograpical  position 
and  surroundings.  This  plateau  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  surrounded 
by   high   ranges   of  mountains  on    the  south,  east,  and 

'  north,  and  on  the  west  are  the  high  table-lands  of  Pamir, 
It  has  thus  been  shut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  out- 
side nations,  and  only  a  very  few  travelers  have  visited 
the  country  and  recorded  the  result  of  their  researches. 
What  is  already  known  of  the  country  and  its  people 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  The  climate 
varies  from  regions  of  almost  endless  winter  in  the  north, 
to  the  southern  zone,  where  warm  sunshine,  sparkling 
brooks,  and  green  grass  form  pleasant  gra^^ing  htnd  for 
cattle*  The  people,  who  number,  according  to  Russian 
authonties,  6,000,000,  are  of  the  Mongolian  type,  slen- 
der in  build  but  strong,  with  brown  hair,  black,  slightly 
oblique  eyes,  and  that  absence  of  beard  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Chinese.  In  temper  they  are  mild, 
reliable  in  their  dealings,  kind  and  friendly,  fond  of 
singing  and  dancing,  but  intensely  superstitious.  Their 
social  customs  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  almost 
universal  polygamy  of  the  East;  here  polyandry  is  the 
custom*  and  the  wife  is  usually  espoused  by  brothers. 
One  of  these  much- married  ladies,  on  being  interviewed 
by  an  Indian  lady,  defended  the  practice,  saying  that 
she  divided  the  love  and  property  of  the  various  broth- 

I  ers  with  no  one — it  was  all  hers,  and  was  not  that  a  more 
enviable  position  than  that  of  her  sisters  in  India  or 
China?     On  account  of  this  custom,  the  position  w^hich 


woman  holds  is  sometimes  so  exalted  as  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  chieftainship  in  some  of  the  northern 
provinces. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  consists  of  two  kinds;  the  ol 
original  religion,  the  Bon,  of  which  nothing  definite  isj 
known,  and  Lamaism,  which  is  a  species  of  Buddhism, 
The  bonzes,  called  lamas,  hold  not  only  all  religious 
power,  but  civil  power  as  well ;  and  Thibet  can  be  called 
a  nation  of  priests,  as  these  lamas  number  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  head  of  the  lamas  is  supposed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  Buddha  himself.  The  antiquity  of  the 
kingdom  dates  to  313  B.  C,  and  Buddhism  became 
dominant  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Al- 
though the  government  is  really  tributary  to  China,  yet 
the  power  of  the  chief  lama  is  virtually  unlimited,  and 
the  policy  of  strict  exclusion  of  foreigners  is  not  op- 
posed  but  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  made  noble  efforts 
to  enter  this  forbidden  territory.  In  1330  the  apostle 
of  Tartar)',  Odoric  Forojuliensis,  traveled  in  Thibet^ 
and  found  missionaries  in  the  city  of  Lh*asa,  who 
went  there,  it  is  supposed,  early  in  the  preceding  cent- 
ury. In  the  seventeenth  century  a  Mission  was  com- 
menced from  India,  and  the  reigning  prince  was  favor- 
ably inclined  to  the  new  religion  ;  but  this  apostacy  was 
made  the  jjretext  for  his  overthrow.  Various  attempts 
at  evangelization  have  been  made  since  that  time,  but 
only  one  attempt  is  noteworthy,  that  of  Fathers  Hue  and 
Gabet,  in  1S45,  They  penetrated  to  Lh'asa  after  a 
journey  of  eighteen  months,  only  to  be  arrested  by  the 
Chinese  resident,  who  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  Canton, 
The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  is  excited,  for  they  fear 
that  the  opening  of  Thibet  will  mean  the  subversion  of 
the  authority  which  they  hold,  even  small  as  it  is. 
From  the  time  of  the  Mission  of  Father  Hue,  the  So- 
civte  Eiranglres  has  taken  the  field,  and  has  made  nu- 
merous attempts,  both  by  way,  of  India  and  China,  to 
enter  the  kingdom;  but  they  have  suffered  persecutions 
and  their  priests  have  been  massacred,  and  at  present 
ihey  occupy  only  the  confines  of  Thibet,  where  Chinese 
and  Thibetans  live  together. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  have  long  been  waiting  to 
occupy  this  field.  They,  too,  have  stations  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thibet,  and  to  them  w^e  are  indebted  for  the 
various  books  in  Thibetan  which,  few  as  they  are,  wnll 
suffice  to  equip  the  missionary  for  his  work  as  soon  as 
the  wall  is  broken  down  and  access  is  given.  A  Thib- 
etan English  grammar,  a  New  Testament  in  Thibetan, 
and  a  Thibetan  grammar  have  already  been  published. 
The  latest  information  from  these  missionaries  is  that  a 
Prayer  Union  has  been  formed  among  the  Moravians  to 
pray  for  the  opening  of  this  country. 

The  desired  access  will  not  be  obtained  until  a  new 
condition  of  things  comes  to  pass  in  the  government.i 
Buddhist  power  in  civil  affairs  must  be  overturned;  the 
opposition  of  the  Chinese  government  must  be  over- 
come before  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Thibet  will 
look  down  upon  the  preaching-places  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  cross. — Intifpendeni, 
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THE   CONFUCIAN  SACRIFICE  AT  SOOCHOW, 


The  Confucian  Sacrifice  at  Soochow. 

BY    REV.  H.  C.  DUBOSE. 

The  "first  cock  crowing*'  is  a  poetic  expression  when 
read  in  the  ritual  beside  a  warm  fire  and  under  a  bright 
lamp,  but  it  is  somewhat  prosaic  to  rise  at  half-past  two  and 
take  a  long  walk  through  the  dark  alleys  of  a  native  town. 
One  is  struck  with  the  security  of  a  Chinese  city  during 
the  hours  its  inhabitants  slumber  and  sleep.  Every 
few  hundred  yards  there  is  a  gate,  and  a  lantern  is  the 
passport  required  for  opening.  All  the  side  streets  are 
carefully  closed  and  locked.  There  are  watchmen  with 
rattle,  gong,  and  trumpet  pacing  their  beat,  and  soldiers 
with  their  guard-rooms  well  lighted.  A  tramp  of  near 
two  miles  brings  us  to  the  "  Dragon's  Head,"  where  the 
services  are  to  be  held. 

The  central  gate  of  the  **  Temple  of  Literature  "  (as 
it  is  officially  called)  is  never  opened,  for  no  mortal  is 
worthy  to  walk  in  the  middle  avenue;  so  we  entered  the 
side  gate  and  found  the  path  between  rows  of  cedars 
carpeted  for  the  feet  of  the  mandarins.  At  the  door 
of  the  large  entrance  hall  the  traveling  kitchen,  with  its 
hot  soups,  was  plying  a  busy  trade,  and  after  the  sacri- 
fice we  noticed  that  the  high  officials  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefit.  How  much  better  than  a  cold 
sandwich  !  An  hour  and  a  half  does  not  pass  quickly 
in  the  dark,  but  time  is  such  a  shifting  commodity  with 
the  Chinese  that  it  is  well  not  to  be  late;  and  it  afforded 
us  abundant  opportunity  to  inspect  the  halls  and  find 
out  how  the  ceremonies  were  to  be  conducted.  The 
day  before  we  witnessed  the  rehearsal  in  an  adjoining 
hall,  where  all  of  the  sacrificial  officers  and  the  posture- 
makers  practiced  their  parts.  This  was  under  the  charge 
of  a  district  magistrate. 

The  Confucian  ritual  gives  a  most  minute  account  of 
how  the  services  should  be  conducted,  not  omitting  the 
slightest  detail.  Every  tap  of  bell  or  drum  or  note  of 
steel  or  string  instrument  is  prescribed  most  accurately, 
and  any  deviation  would  destroy  the  harmony  which  is 
an  essential  element  in  their  **  divine  worship."  We  were 
surprised  at  the  time  required  for  the  services — over 
half  an  hour  for  the  offerings  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
sage  and  nearly  one  hour  in  the  great  sacrifice.  Five 
generations  of  Confucius's  forefathers  who  are  honored 
with  the  title  of  "  kings  "  are  worshiped,  and  to  them 
also  animals  are  offered.  This  temple  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  building,  and  into  it  we  were  permitted  to  go 
and  watch  the  prefect  and  two  other  mandarins  present 
the  sacrifices.  The  services  are  precisely  the  same  in 
both  places. 

The  contrast  between  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  is 
most  marked;  the  services  of  the  one  so  noisy  and  of 
the  other  so  quiet  and  reverent;  the  one  holding  creat- 
ure life  so  sacred  and  the  other  shedding  blood ;  the 
one  driving  a  hard-cash  bargain,  the  other  voluntary; 
the  one  for  the  vulgar  populace,  the  other  for  the  learned 
book-men. 

The  "  Temple  of  Literature  "  has  its  host  of  worthies. 
On  the  right  of  Confucius  are  the  four  sages,  among 


whom  is  Mencius,  on  the  left  the  ten  wise  men,  and  be- 
fore their  tablets  sheep  and  hogs  are  placed;  and  also 
twelve  animals,  six  on  each  side,  placed  two  and  two  at 
some  distance  apart,  are  offered  to  the  great  men  of  the 
nation  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Chinese  Academy,  and  whose  tablets  are  placed  in  the 
long  halls  which  flank  the  court  on  the  east  and  west 
Two  of  the  mandarins  bowed  at  their  shrines  and  offered 
sacrifice  to  their  manes. 

The  Confucian  temple,  70  by  100  feet,  with  its  mass- 
ive double  roof,  is  in  appearance  the  most  venerable 
building  in  Kiangsu.  In  front  is  a  stone  dais  of  about 
the  same  size,  surrounded  by  a  marble  balustrade,  and 
over  this  is  erected  an  immense  tent  with  a  curving  roof, 
the  matting  used  from  time  immemorial  now  being  dis- 
placed by  zinc  which  is  in  movable  sections — the  first 
innovation.  Under  this  are  placed  two  large  frames,  on 
one  of  which  hangs  the  bells,  and  on  the  other  the  tri- 
angular steel  instruments.  Long  guitars  lie  on  their 
tables,  and  on  one  side  are  a  tiger  and  a  drum  and  on 
the  other  a  bushel  measure  and  the  dragon  scroll. 
Within  long  red  candles  burn  in  front  of  the  shrines 
and  the  animals  are  arranged  in  pairs,  a  sheep  and  a 
hog,  clean  and  white,  lying  on  high  stands  with  their 
heads  elevated  and  facing  the  tablets.  In  front  of  Con- 
fucius kneels  a  bull  with  his  throat  cut,  his  shaggy  hair 
all  besmeared  with  the  mud  he  brought  from  the  fields, 
and  lying  close  beside  on  either  side  a  sheep  and  a  pig. 
The  beef  is  afterward  divided,  the  four  quarters  to  the 
four  high  officials  and  the  head  and  tail  to  the  chief  of 
police. 

The  elephant  drum,  in  which  a  tall  man  wearing  a 
silk  hat  may  stand,  and  which  is  pitched  in  the  same 
key  as  the  pigmy  drum  by  its  side,  is  struck,  and  imme- 
diately the  attendants  light  the  forty  lanterns  under- 
neath the  pavilion.  Bonfires  are  kindled  on  the  stands, 
which  consist  of  an  iron  tripod  in  which  the  bundles  of 
wood  are  placed  on  their  end,  with  resin  and  shavings 
to  make  them  quickly  ignite.  At  the  dawn  the  grounds 
are  lit  up  with  the  brilliancy  of  noonday. 

When  the  drum  for  the  third  time  beats  the  governor 
and  high  provincial  magnates  take  their  places  under 
tents  which  stand  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  temple,  the 
civil  rulers  to  the  east  and  the  military  to  the  west. 
They  wear  the  court  dress,  which  consists  of  a  red  tas- 
seled  cover  for  the  hat,  a  shoulder  cape  of  gold  thread, 
and  a  heavily  embroidered  skirt.  We  saw  the  governor 
after  the  services  take  off  his  sacrificial  robe;  and  though 
living  at  the  head-quarters  for  embroidery,  nothing  so 
rich  and  elegant  has  fallen  under  our  eyes,  and  the  wish 
was  expressed  that  there  might  be  present  some  ladies 
to  exclaim,  "  O!  how  lovely!"  From  the  official  tent 
Governor  Kang,  with  the  three  highest  mandarins,  at 
the  cry  of  the  *'  chief  praise-leader,"  went  into  the  temple, 
some  entering  by  the  right  and  returning  by  the  left,  and 
the  others  vice  ifcrsa,  and  this  for  five  times.  Each  was 
led  by  a  "  praise-leader"  who  directed  the  worshiper  in 
all  he  was  to  do,  they  doing  the  talking  and  the  man- 
darins keeping  silent.     This  for  the  literary  officials; 


the  poor  general  and  his  staff  of  lieutenants  might  bow, 
but  their  martial  feet  could  not  disgrace  the  sacred 
courts  of  learning. 

Led  before  the  shrine,  the  governor,  the  **  Sacrificial 
Lord,"  or  **  True  OflTerer/'  in  behalf  of  the  21,000,000  of 
the  province,  offered  sacrifice  to  Confucius.  At  the  call 
of  the  **  praise-leader,"  '*  worship,*'  he  knelt;  **  pros- 
trate the  head,"  he  bowed ;  **  mount  the  incense,'*  he 
raised  his  hands  ;  "  rise,"  he  stood  ;  **  return  to  your 
place/'  he  followed  back  to  his  tent  The  first  time  he 
entered  the  hall  three  sticks  of  lighted  incense  were 
passed  by  one  attendant  to  the  other  before  hira  as  he 
knelt  and  raised  bis  hands.  The  second  time,  the  fruits 
and  eatables  were  similarly  offered.  The  third,  libations 
of  wine  in  the  sacrificial  cups  were  thus  handed  and 
then  placed  before  the  tablet.  At  the  fourth,  the  rolls  of 
white  silk  with  the  official  stamp  upon  them  were  passed 
in  long  boxes  and  laid  upon  the  shrine.  The  whole 
service  was  intoned,  the  musical  professor  by  a  word 
directing  his  attendants  in  every  sound  of  the  instru- 
ments and  tap  of  the  bells,  which  were  arranged  in  per- 
fect order.  The  music  was  soft  and  sweet,  and  as  the 
devout  chant  of  the  prayers  was  mingled  with  the  gentle 
notes  of  the  guitar  the  effect  was  very  solemn  indeed. 
The  dancers^  or  posture-makers,  thirty-six  in  number, 
thoroughly  trained,  with  long  feathers  in  their  hands, 
went  through  the  ninety-two  motions  prescribed  in  the 
book  of  ceremonies.  After  each  return  from  the  temple, 
at  the  call  of  the  **  chief  praise-leader  *'  the  two  com- 
panies of  mandarins  would  make  nine  or  twelve  devout 
prostrations,  adoring  the  literary  prince  of  ages  past  and 
to  come,  by  whose  kind  aid  they  had  risen  to  posts 
both  honorable  and  lucrative. 

To  Confucius  they  pray.  First,  the  invocation  when 
they  invite  the  presence  of  his  divine  spirit,  **  O  Con- 
fucius, how  great  art  thou,  first  in  prescience,  first  in 
knowledge,  the  peer  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  teacher  of 
ten  thousand  generations;  the  appearance  of  the  unicorn 
foretold  thy  good  fortune;  with  the  harmony  of  music 
(we  invite  thee),  the  sun  and  moon  so  bright,  and  heaven 
and  earth  clear  and  still.**  Afterward  the  **  sacrificial 
lord  "  takes  his  position  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  and  the 
**  prayer  of  blessing,**  corresponding  to  the  **  long 
prayer  *'  of  the  kirk,  is  read.  It  is  inscribed  on  a  large 
square  wooden  tablet,  and  begins,  *'  In  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Kwangchi,  the  second  moon  and  seventh  day,  to 
the  Most  Holy,  the  First  Teacher,  Confucius,**  and  con- 
tinues in  the  prescribed  form.  During  the  several  en- 
trances of  the  governor  three  prayers  are  offered,  and 
again  a  solemn  address  when  the  sacrificial  vessels  are 
removed.  At  the  close  his  divine  spirit,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  omnipresent  as  far  as  China  is  concerned, 
is  requested  to  return  to  its  invisible  and  unknown  rest- 
ing-place, the  wording  of  this  benediction  being  as  vague 
as  the  Chinese  language  is  capable  of  expressing  un- 
certainty. 

Animal  sacrifices  are  not  often  seen  in  this  era  of  the 
world's  history.  Whether  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  go- 
ing back  to  near  the    Noahic   period,  were   originally 


monotheistic  we  will  not  now  inquire  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  stream  of  theology^  so  pure  and  crystal  as  it  flowed 
from  the  foot  of  Ararat,  has  been  diverted  into  the  chan- 
nels of  literature,  and  the  religious  effect  is  as  disastrous 
as  the  overflow  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Yellow  River, 
At  the  spring  and  autumn  sacrifices  one  bull,  a  flock  of 
twenty-two  sheep,  and  a  herd  of  twenty-two  swine  are 
driven  to  each  temple.  There  is  one  temple  for  each 
department  and  one  for  each  county,  or  about  1,500  in 
all,  making  the  total  sum  of  animals  slain  each  spring 
and  fall  about  67,500,  or  annually  135,000  offered  to 
Confucius.  There  are  135  offered  in  Soochow  at  each 
sacrifice.  The  money  paid  for  these,  for  the  silk  which 
is  burned  at  the  close,  and  for  the  two  feasts  to  all  the 
attendants  is  a  drain  on  the  national  exchequer  The 
ritual  collects  the  ancient  emblems  of  religion  in  the 
period  of  the  "spring  and  autumn,"  and  they  are  prac* 
ticed  now  in  the  worship  of  China's  great  sage.  No  one 
can  witness  the  scene  without  being  impressed  how  deep 
the  roots  of  these  venerable  cults  have  penetrated  into 
the  national  heart.  As  the  Confucian  law  **  can  never 
with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year 
continually  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect,'*  there 
remains  but  to  tell  of  the  one  perfect  Sacrifice  which 
was  **  once  offered  "  and  after  which  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  lambs  was  to  cease  forever. — Central 
Preibyteriafh 


Br,  Faher  on  Ancestor  Worship. 

Dr.  Faber  thus  analyzed  ancestor  worship  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Shanghai  Conference  : 

1.  It  presupposes  the  disembodied  souls  to  be  sub* 
ject  to  the  same  desires  and  wants  as  souls  living  in  the 
body, 

2.  It  demands  real  sacrifices  (even  bloody),  in  the 
sense  of  ceremonial,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  de- 
parted, propitiating  them,  removing  calamities,  and  gain- 
ing special  blessings. 

3.  It  presupposes  the  happiness  of  the  dead  depend- 
ing on  the  sacrifices  from  their  living  descendants. 

4.  It  presupposes  that  the  human  soul,  at  the  moment^ 
of  death,  is  divided  into  three  portion-souls,  one  going 
to   hades,  one  to  remain  at  the  grave,  and  one  to  reside 
in  the  tablet  of  the  ancestral  hall. 

5.  It  presupposes  that  these  three  souls  are  attracted 
by  the  sacrificial  ceremonial,  and  partake  of  the  ethereal 
parts  of  the  sacrifices, 

6.  It  presupposes  that  all  departed  souls  not  favored 
with  sacrifices  turn  into  hungry  ghosts,  and  cause  all 
kinds  of  calamities  to  the  living. 

7.  It  presupposes  the  welfare  of  the  living  to  be  caused 
by  the  blessing  from  the  departed. 

8.  It  is  not  merely  commemorative,  but  a  pretended 
intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  with  the  powers  of 
hades  or  darkness  forbidden  by  divine  law. 

9.  It  is  destructive  of  a  belief  in  future  retribution^ 
adjusted  by  God's  righteousness.  There  are  only  dis- 
tinguished rich  and  poor,  not  good  and  bad. 
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10.  It  places  the  imperial  ancestors  on  an  equality 
with  heaven  and  earth  (deity),  and  the  common  gods 
or  spirits  (shen)  are  placed  two  degrees  below. 

11.  It  is  the  source  of  geomancy,  necromancy,  and 
other  abominable  superstitions. 

12.  It  is  the  cause  of  polygamy,  and  of  much  unhap- 
piness  in  family  life  in  China. 

13.  It  creates  and  fosters  clannishness,  as  each  clan 
has  its  own  ancestral  protectors.  Frequent  disastrous 
village  wars  are  the  results. 

14.  It  has  developed  an  extreme  view  of  paternal  au- 
thority, which  crushes  individual  liberty. 

15.  It  enchains  millions  of  talented  people  by  ancient 
institutions  and  prevents  progress. 


Chinkiang— Its  People  and  Its  Missions. 

py    REV.    WILBUR  C.  LONGDEN,  OF   THE   CENTRAL    CHINA 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION. 

I  am  now  in  the  United  States,  but  as  I  look  upon 
the  picture  accompanying  this  I  am  forcibly  reminded 
of  my  own  mission  work  in  Chinkiang,  and  of  the  great 
possibilities  before  the  mission  workers  in  that  part  of 
China.  The  view  in  the  upper  picture  is  looking  north- 
ward toward  the  Yang-tsze  River,  which  flows  just  be- 
yond the  hill.  A  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  city 
18  included  in  the  picture. 

The  large  building  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  center,  is  the  English  consulate,  and  the 
white  line  at  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  wall  of  masonry 
built  for  protection.  In  earlier  days  when  a  difference 
of  opinion  arose  between  the  English  official  and  the 
Chinese  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  rolling  stones  down  the  incline  toward 
the  consulate  building.  It  proved  easier  to  ascertain 
that  a  stone  had  arrived  than  to  discover  who  started 
it.  At  length  the  Chinese  magistrate  suggested  the 
building  of  this  wall  for  protection.  It  has  served  its 
purpose  very  well. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  in  the  center  of  view 
No.  I,  stands  the  American  consulate,  and  a  little  to  the 
right  of  it  is  the  building  of  our  Mission,  bought  about 
six  years  ago  and  remodeled  into  a  chapel.  It  was  in 
this  section  of  the  city  that  the  rioters  of  February  5, 
1889,  did  their  work.  The  English  consulate  was 
burned,  the  American  consulate  looted,  the  consuls 
with  their  families  being  obliged  to  climb  the  rugged 
sides  of  that  hill  and  break  through  the  wall  at  the  top 
to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  mob. 

The  house  next  to  the  English  consulate  was  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunnex,  of  the  American  South- 
ern Baptist  Society.  It  was  burned  and  his  wife  was 
forced  to  spring  from  her  bed,  throw  about  herself  and 
her  six-days*  old  babe  such  wraps  as  she  could  secure,  and 
flee  for  their  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  miraculous  provi- 
dences of  God  that  she  is  still  alive. 

The  mission  homes  of  our  society,  being  in  another 
quarter,  were  unmolested.     Our  pleasant  chapel,  how- 


ever, was  looted,  but  the  amount  of  damage  was  paid  to 
us  within  three  months.  Perhaps  there  is  no  people  in 
the  world  more  ready  to  give  you  your  rights  when  you 
are  certain  as  to  what  they  are,  and  demand  them,  than 
the  Chinese  people. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Southern  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Southern  Baptist  Societies  have  been  doing 
work  in  Chinkiang  about  eight  years.  During  that  time 
our  Mission  has  had  sometimes  two,  but  generally  only 
one,  representative,  and  that  representative  has  often 
been  in  his  first  or  second  year  in  China,  and  necessa- 
rily obliged  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  people. 

Six  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  our  Church  sent  a  physician  and  a 
teacher  to  Chinkiang,  and  two  years  ago  a  third  lady 
arrived.  This  fairly  states  the  force  which  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  has  had  at  this  place  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  city  itself  is  not  large,  perhaps  130,000  is  a  fair 
estimate,  but  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Yang- 
tsze  River,  with  the  Grand  Canal  which  extends  from 
the  capital  southward  about  600  miles  through  the  best 
part  of  the  empire,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important 
trade  centers  of  China,  to  which  merchants  from  every 
part  of  the  country  are  continually  coming. 

Then  just  across  the  river,  so  near  that  its  pagoda  is 
visible  to  the  eye  on  a  fair  day,  stands  the  great  city 
of  Yangchow.  This  place,  containing  a  population  of 
no  less  than  350,000  souls,  ranks  high  in  the  empire  as 
a  wealthy  literary  center.  Any  results  aflected  in  these 
two  cities  will  be  felt  all  through  the  outlying  district 
which  stretches  away  northward  till  it  meets  the  bounds 
of  our  North  China  Mission,  and  is  literally  dotted  with 
villages,  towns,  and  cities.  We  wonder  not  that  the  men 
who  opened  Chinkiang  felt  that  they  ought  to  plan  for 
great  things,  and  we  who  have  followed  in  the  work 
there  are  waiting  with  longing  hearts  for  the  day  when 
the  Church  shall  feel  able  to  put  into  this  field  a  force 
which  shall  be  somewhat  adequate  to  the  opportunities 
it  offers.  Our  work  for  the  present  is  limited  to  Chin- 
kiang. Our  chapel  location  has  been  transferred  from 
its  old  location  to  a  point  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture,  and  on  the  main  street  of  the  city.  Here  we 
have  a  plain,  substantial  building,  32x48  feet  inside. 
Brother  A.  C.  Wright,  who  is  now  in  charge,  sends 
word  that  at  every  service  it  is  filled  with  attentive, 
well-behaved  auditors. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  chapel,  which  was  laid  in 
September,  1889,  contains  among  other  things  the 
names  of  about  27  Chinese  members.  There  have  been 
larger  gatherings  and  greater  displays  at  the  laying  of 
comer-stones,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  Christ's  children 
have  often  assembled  with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude 
to  God  or  with  higher  hopes  for  the  future  of  his  work 
than  filled  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries  and  the  little 
company  of  Chinese  Christians  gathered  there  that  day. 

A  little  farther  to  the  right  of  our  chapel  would  be 
seen  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  Hospitaly 


where  Dr,  Hoag  annually  administers  remedies  to  sev- 
eral thousand  sick  ones,  while  Miss  Peters  endeavors  to 
awaken  their  interest  in  spiritual  things.  The  influence 
of  this  branch  of  the  work  in  dispelling  Chinese  preju- 
dice cannot  be  overestimated.  There  is  also  the  girls* 
boarding-school  in  charge  of  Miss  Robinson,  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  revolutionize  Chinese  ideas  concern- 
ing woman's  mental  capacity. 

Such  a  devout  religious  atmosphere  pervades  this 
school-room  that  the  girls  who  enter  it,  though  coming 
almost  entirely  from  heathen  homes,  mostly  become 
Christians.  Of  the  14  accessions  to  the  church  in  1889 
7  were  from  this  school  We  have  also  a  boys'  day- 
school  of  30  membersj  who  are  receiving  daily  instruc- 
tions in  the  things  that  pertain  to  Christ. 

And  what  about  ihe  moral  influence  which  the  mis- 
sionaries of  our  own  and  other  societies  have  wielded  ? 
Let  us  see  if  any  can  be  traced.  If  the  picture  ex- 
tended a  little  further  to  the  left  a  temple  would  come 
into  view,  and  adjoining  it  would  be  seen  a  round 
structure  perhaps  6  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high. 
In  the  wall  of  this  structure,  about  6  feet  from  the 
ground,  are  4  circular  openings,  each  about  i  foot  in 
diameter.  No  other  apertures.  This  is  what  is  known 
in  China  as  a  baby  tower  ;  that  is,  a  place  into  which 
female  infants  may  be  cast  and  left  to  die.  This  tower 
stands  there  evincing  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Chinki- 
ang  once  so  far  approved  the  destruction  of  girl  ba- 
bies as  to  provide  a  place  for  their  exposure.  Though 
it  is  still  there,  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  now  unused. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  child  has 
been  exposed  there  for  several  years,  nor  can  you  find 
in  all  that  section  one  who  will  not  now  condemn  the 
practice.  It  is  the  influence  of  Christ's  Gos|>el  which 
has  produced  this  change  in  public  opinion.  If  time 
and  space  would  permit  facts  could  be  brought  to  show 
that  the  same  influence  is  gradually  undermining  all  that 
is  distinctively  characteristic  of  heathenism  in  China. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  of  view  No,  1,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  whitewashed  houses,  are  half  a 
dozen  or  more  huts,  not  so  high  as  a  man*s  head.  The 
general  observer  would  not  suspect  that  they  were  hu- 
man habitations.  They  are  constructed  by  fixing  in  the 
ground  both  ends  of  a  number  of  flexible  poles,  and 
covering  the  row  of  arches  thus  made  with  coarse  mats 
and  dry  grass.  Cost  of  one  hut,  exclusive  of  labor, 
perhaps  50  cents.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  them 
is  that  they  keep  OMi  part  of  the  rain  and  snow.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  these  in  and  about  Chinkiang, 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  several  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  have  no  other  homes.  In  these 
they  sleep  by  night,  and  by  day  gain  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence by  begging,  stealing,  and  turning  their  hands  to 
occasional  odd  jobs  of  work.  Many  of  them  have  seen 
better  days.  Sometimes  profligacy,  sometimes  opium, 
is  the  cause  of  their  destitution,  but  very  often  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  had  no  control 

One  I  remember,  a  well-educated,  gentlemanly  ap* 
pcaring  man,  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Chinese  army  ] 


but,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  superior  officers, 
his  prospects  for  this  world  were  ruined.  Under  the 
stress  of  oflicial  displeasure  he  sank  from  comparative 
affluence  to  abject  penury.  During  the  year  i88g  he 
made  a  profession  of  faith,  joined  our  Church  on  pro- 
bation, and  before  the  period  of  his  probation  had  ex- 
pired he  passed — I  trust  to  glory.  This  bit  of  history 
from  the  life  of  Mr.  Chen  furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  actual  relation  which  the  Chinese  people  sustain  to 
their  rulers. 

In  the  dark  days  of  Roman  Catholic  ascendency  the 
people  of  Europe  were  never  so  thoroughly  at  the  tnercy 
of  the  priesthood  as  are  the  people  of  China  at  the 
mercy  of  their  ofllicials.  Their  government  is  little  bet- 
ter than  an  organized  system  of  rapine  by  which  the 
masses  are  **  squeezed  "  (there  is  no  better  word)  for  the 
persona!  benefit  of  their  governors.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, how  often  one's  earthly  prosperity  may  be  blighted 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  I  Even  among  the  favored 
few  who  are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  official  patron- 
age, as  the  Chinaman  himself  declares,  every  thing  de- 
pends on  luck. 

After  the  riot  of  February  5  it  was  reported  that  the 
higher  officials  had  determined  to  compel  the  district 
magistrate  of  Chinkiang  to  make  good  the  claims  from 
his  private  fortune.  Moreover,  the  death  of  the  mag- 
istrate's mother  occurred  just  at  this  time,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  Confucianism,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  private  life  for  twenty-seven  months.  Here 
was  a  double  calamity.  Restitution  of  the  claims 
would  consume  his  entire  fortune  ;  twenty-seven  months' 
retirement  from  office  would  deprive  him  temporarily 
of  the  opportunity  of  reimbursing  himself  by  mulcting 
the  people.  An  impoverished  official  out  of  office  gen- 
erally remains  out.  I  remember  hearing  a  Chinese  gen- 
tleman of  rank  remark  upon  this  case  in  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  way :  "  He  has  had  his  luck  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  matter." 

There  being  so  little  that  is  assured  in  the  prospects 
of  China's  most  favored  class,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
toiling  millions  below  them  .>  Taught  as  they  are  that 
the  emperor  is  heaven's  own  and  only  representative  on 
earth,  and  to  disobey  him  or  his  official  representatives 
is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  heavenly  powers,  the 
people,  at  least,  have  this  assurance,  that  whatever  the 
'*  iuck  "  of  those  above  them,  their  fate  is  to  eke  out  a 
precarious,  hopeless  existence  while  they  minister  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  lords. 

Coming  to  our  own  land,  they  see  a  different  order. 
Here  are  happy  homes  and  intelligent,  prosperous  peo- 
ple, efforts  being  made  on  every  hand  to  help  the  needy, 
but  no  place  for  the  Chinaman  ;  and  so  with  a  cuff"  here 
and  a  kick  there,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  all  events 
conspire  to  teach  them  that  every  man*s  hand  is  against 
the  celestial.  With  no  hope- inspiring  heaven  to  look 
into,  is  it  strange  that  we  find  them  what  they  are  ? 
Their  squalor  and  filth,  their  cold  exterior  and  unsym- 
pathetic bearing,  their  insufferable  pride,  above  all 
their  seeming   lack  of  ambition  to  do  or  be  belter  j 
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these  things  tend  to  excite  our  disgust.  But  examine 
closely  the  circumstances  into  which  they  are  born  and 
the  feeling  changes  into  one  of  sympathy,  and  the  soul 
is  filled  with  a  consuming  desire  to  help. 

What  can  help  such  helpless  ones  ?  Nothing  but  the 
grace  of  Him  who  said,  "  To  them  who  sat  in  the  re- 
gion and  shadow  of  death,  to  them  did  light  spring  up/* 
Among  the  400,000,000  souls  in  that  benighted  land 
there  are  many  thousands  into  whose  lives  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  has  come,  awakening  new  hope.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  this  hope  they  are  trying  to  overcome  the 
tremendous  obstacles  of  that  pagan  system  into  which 


Church  may  put  forth  \\^x  whole  strength  in  the  support 
of  these  little  Christian  camps  in  the  midst  of  paganism, 
and  thus  hasten  the  day  when 

"Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run  ?  " 


The  Cliitiese  Cue* 

BY  CHESTER  HOLCOMBE. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  striking  points  of  dif- 
ference   Tietwecn    the    Oriental    and  Western    races   is 
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they  have  been  Ijorn,  This  infant  church,  surrounded 
on  every  hand  by  a  well-matured  opposition,  is  stretch- 
ing out  its  hands  toward  the  strong,  prosperous  churches 
of  America  and  Europe  and  pleading  for  help.  Will 
not  the  Chu;*ch  strain  every  nerve  to  respond  to  this 
appeal  and  adequately  sustain  their  cause  ?  The  future 
of  the  Church  at  home  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  future  of  the  Church  there.  Their  fate  will  sooner 
or  later  be  our  fate.  I  am  thinking  just  now  of  that 
last  prayer  of  Christ,  and  the  words,*'  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,"  Were 
it  possible  for  the  Church  to  disclaim  all  responsibility 
concerning  the  heathen  masses  of  China,  yet  it  may  not 
disclaim  responsibility  concerning  those  whom  God  has 
given  us  from  among  those  masses. 

Brethren,    sisters,    they  are    pleading    for   our  help; 
without  it  they  will  perish.     The   I.ord  grant   that  the 


found  in  the  hair.  The  hair  of  Eastern  people  is  always 
coarse,  straight,  and  a  true  jet  black.  That  of  the  people 
of  Europe  and  America  is  softer,  silkier,  and  of  such 
variety  of  coloring  that  a  pure  black  head  of  hair  is  a 
rare  exception.  In  many  years  of  residence  in  the  East  I 
have  never  seen  upon  the  head  of  a  pure-blooded  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  Korean,  Mongolian,  Malay,  or  Indian 
any  other  shade  of  hair  than  jet  black,  excepting,  of 
course,  those  heads  on  which  age  has  bleached  the  cov- 
ering to  gray  or  white. 

Another  and  equally  marked  point  of  dififercnce  is 
found  in  the  growth  of  hair  upon  the  face.  No  amount 
of  cultivation  ever  yet  enabled  an  Asiatic  to  grow  more 
than  a  most  scanty  beard  or  mustache. 

At  the  most,  one  may  see  a  Chinese  or  native  of  Japan 
with  a  few  straggling  hairs  upon  his  chin  or  upper  lip, 
or,  what  is  more  common,  three  or  four  long  hairs  grow- 
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ing  from  a  mole  on  cheek  or  chin,  and  these  three  or 
four  hairs  are  combed,  fingered,  and  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  pride  and  care,  as  precious,  though  scanty,  signs 
of  manhood. 

The  foreigner's  whiskers  form  the  one  mark  of  beauty 
which  makes  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his  Oriental  neigh- 
bors. They  do  not  like  the  color  of  his  hair,  nor  think 
that,  short  and  bushy  as  it  is,  it  compares  with  their 
glossy,  straight  braid.  They  vote  his  large  nose  ugly, 
dislike  his  pale  complexion,  criticise  the  color  of  his 
eyes,  and  object  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  set,  draw 
comparisons  between  his  ears  and  those  found  on  their 
donkeys  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  whiskers  they  regard  him 
as  favored  indeed. 

The  cue  is  not  only  the  badge  or  mark  of  a  Chi- 
nese ;  it  is  the  sign  of  Chinese  manhood.  In  infancy  and 
childhood  the  head  is  either  clean-shaven  and  kept  as 
smooth  and  shining  as  a  billiard-ball,  or  patches  of  hair 
are  left  to  grow  in  circles  helter-skelter  upon  its  surface, 
and  from  each  sticks  up  a  little  tuft  of  braid,  as  though 
the  blood,  in  its  excess  of  vitality,  was  sending  out  the 
sprouts  of  half  a  dozen  cues. 

It  is  only  when  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  that  these  "  baby  cues  "  are  shaved  off 
and  he  is  formally  invested  with  the  sober  cue  of  man- 
hood. 

But  the  cue,  although  the  badge  of  a  Chinese  man, 
is  not  Chinese.  It  is  a  foreign  importatipn,  and,  com- 
pared with  other  things  in  China,  is  a  modern  and  re- 
cent fashion.  It  is  Tartar,  or  Mongolian,  and  was 
brought  into  the  empire  only  about  three  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  present  rulers,  who  themselves  are  foreign- 
ers. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  Chinese  did  not  shave  the  head, 
but  dressed  their  hair  much  as  we  do  ours.  But  when 
the  country  was  conquered  by  its  present  rulers  a  decree 
was  issued  that  all  good  subjects  of  the  new  emperor 
should  shave  the  head  and  wear  a  cue.  This  immedi- 
ately aroused  an  intense  excitement  and  bitter  opposition 
throughout  the  whole  empire. 

To  wear  a  cue  was  regarded  as  degrading  and  as  a 
mark  of  slavery  to  a  foreign  tyrant.  Mobs  and  riots  oc- 
curred, and  for  a  long  time  there  was  much  trouble,  and 
it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  new  fashion  could  be  enforced. 

But  the  Tartar  emperor  met  the  difficulty  with  that 
shrewdness  and  tact  which  has  made  his  name  historical 
in  China  as  the  ablest  and  wisest  of  all  her  rulers,  ancient 
or  modem. 

He  issued  a  further  decree,  in  which  he  forbade  per- 
sons convicted  of  serious  crime  to  wear  the  cue,  and 
in  which  he  required  his  officers  to  cut  off  the  cues  of 
all  such  persons  and  not  to  allow  them  to  shave  their 
heads. 

Thus  he  made  the  cue  a  mark  of  respectability,  and 
his  new  subjects  were  soon  as  anxious  to  adopt  it  as  they 
had  been  determined  in  their  opposition.  To  this  day 
in  China  and  among  the  Chinese  a  full  head  of  hair  and 
the  absence  of  a  cue  is  the  badge  of  a  criminal. 

This  will  explain  to  you  the  reason  for  the  intense 


opposition  among  the  Chinese  in  this  country  to  any 
interference  with  their  right  to  wear  the  cue,  a  right 
which  they  have  defended  in  more  than  one  instance  in 
our  courts  of  law. 

The  cue  has  now  become  an  object  of  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  among  the  Chinese.  It  is  combed 
and  dressed  with  the  greatest  care,  enlarged  and 
lengthened  with  horsehair  or  silk,  wound  about  the  head 
at  times,  and  covered  to  keep  it  from  the  dust.  In  fact, 
it  is  generally  treated  as  an  object  of  dignity  and  honor. 

The  Chinese  boy  longs  for  it,  as  the  Yankee  boy  does 
for  trousers  with  pockets  in  them.  To  pull  it  is  an  in- 
sult, and  to  cut  it  off  is  a  grave  crime  severely  punished 
by  law. 

If  a  person,  in  traveling  on  a  dusty  road,  has  done  up 
his  cue  to  keep  it  clean,  and  meets  a  friend,  before 
recognizing  or  addressing  him  he  must  sweep  it  down 
from  its  coil  on  the  top  of  his  head.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, no  servant  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  presence 
of  his  master  or  mistress  with  his  cue  coiled  up.  It  is 
even  regarded  as  a  mark  of  a  rowdy  to  wear  it  loosely 
braided.  The  strands  must  be  drawn  tight  and  snug. — 
Youth's  Companion, 


"  The  Luxury  of  Woe  '^  in  China. 

BY    H.  E.   L. 

The  deceased  lady  was  the  wife  of  an  official,  and  in 
her  life-time  had  often  visited  a  Christian  lady  residing 
near  her,  but  while  admiring  the  pretty  European  house 
and  furniture,  the  lady's  conversation  abput  her  God 
and  Saviour  seemed  to  have  no  influence  on  the  T'ai- 
t*ai.  Early  one  cold  morning  her  foreign  friend  heard 
the  sad  wailing  and  sobbing  which  always  accompanies 
Chinese  mourniilg.  On  calling,  she  found  the  two 
young  daughters  and  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  family 
sitting  on  the  ground  and  wailing  most  piteously.  Their 
embroidered  silk  robes  were  replaced  by  the  coarsest 
white  cotton  garments,  the  borders  of  which  were  not 
even  hemmed,  and  the  usually  elaborately  dressed  black 
hair  was  streaming  in  wild  confusion  over  their  shoul- 
ders. The  wailing  was  continued  early  in  the  morning 
for  some  forty  days,  with  an  occasional  few  days*  inter- 
mission. During  this  time  the  coffin,  which  in  China  is 
of  very  heavy  wood  and  hermetically  sealed,  was  kept 
in  the  house,  and  at  vast  expense  constant  relays  of 
Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests  held  various*  services  for 
the  dead. 

A  few  of  these  services  Mrs.  Grey  was  invited  to  see; 
and,  hoping  to  drop  some  words  of  truth  and  comfort, 
she  accepted  the  invitations.  On  the  first  occasion  she 
found  a  life-size  sketch  of  the  dead  lady  in  colored  chalks 
on  the  floor.  Round  this  a  priest  was  pouring  a  little 
stream  of  rice,  which  a  second  priest  following  him  deftly 
worked  out  with  his  fingers  into  a  frame-work  of  vine- 
leaves  and  grapes.  This  completed,  the  priests  formed 
in  procession,  and  with  monotonous  chants  and  sound- 
ing of  cymbals   and  gongs   moved  in  a  kind  of  slow 
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dance  round  and  round  the  figure,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  rice  pattern  with  their  long  flowing  robes, 
and  yet  in  some  mysterious  fashion  never  disarranging 
it.  Between  the  times  of  wailing  and  the  priests*  serv- 
ices the  three  young  girls  were  busy  embroidering  silk 
and  satin  shoes  in  their  mother's  favorite  patterns,  and 
having  them  n>ade  up  according  to  the  size  she  used  to 
wear. 

The  second  time  Mrs.  Grey  was  summoned  this  was 
explained  to  her.  She  was  conducted  to  a  large,  hand- 
some-looking house,  made  of  bamboo  and  paper,  but 
painted  and  colordd  to  look  exactly  like  a  real  dwelling, 
standing  in  an  open  space  some  distance  from  the  home 


and  excellent  effigies  of  men  and  women  servants  were 
also  there;  then  came  the  bedroom,  with  wardrobe  and 
appropriate  furnishings,  the  former  containing  numbers 
of  costly  silk  and  satin  dresses  and  the  etnbroiikred  shoes. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  clotht-s  and  shoes  are  also  made 
of  paper,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  better  the  mate- 
rials used  on  earth  in  these  ceremonies  the  better  will 
be  the  spiritual  counterparts  in  the  other  world.  Next 
came  the  box-room,  containing  piles  of  imitation  Chinese 
trunks  full  of  paper  money,  clothes,  pu-kais  (a  kind  of 
wadded  quilt,  often  covered  with  silk),  and  many  other 
necessary  articles;  outside  this  was  the  kitchen,  with  a 
Chinese  cooking  range  and  all  its  accompanying  pots 
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of  the  family.  The  coffin,  after  a  long  processional 
journey,  was  also  there.  The  sedan-chairs  of  the  lady 
mourners  halted  as  Mrs*  Grey  arrived,  and  on  being 
opened  discovered  the  three  girls,  pale  and  worn  with 
long  wailing,  clad  in  coarse  white  cotton  garments  and 
shoeSf  and  with  sackcloth  veils  covering  their  heads. 
According  to  Chinese  custom,  they  did  not  move  them- 
selves, but  were  roughly  dragged  by  Servian ts  from  their 
chairs  and  along  the  stony  ground  to  the  coffin,  before 
which  they  prostrated  themselves, 

^Irs-  Grey  was  now  invited  to  enter  the  house,  as  the 
relatives  would  be  the  last  to  inspect  it,  and  no  one  else 
wouM  then  be  allowed  to  enter.  To  her  surprise,  she 
found  the  structure  consisted  of  nine  rooms,  each  large 
enough  to  contain  six  persons  comfortably.  Loving 
thought  had  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it,  for  in  the 
guest-hall  was  a  capital  imitation  of  Mrs.  Grey's  own 
drawing-room  grate,  which  had  been  a  special  object  of 
imiration  to  the  T  ai-t*ai.     Chinese  chairs  and  tables 


and  pans,  among  which  was  a  foreign  lamp  and  bottle 
of  kerosene,  all  most  ingenious  imitations  of  the  real 
things. 

After  all  the  invited  guests  had  left  the  house,  the 
mourners  entered,  carefully  inspected  and  re-arranged 
every  thing  in  the  different  rooms,  and  then  closed  the 
doors  and  withdrew  to  a  short  distance.  The  priests 
now  formed  in  procession,  and  having,  amid  the  firing 
of  crackers,  set  fire  to  the  house,  marched  round  and 
round  it  as  the  flames  burned  it  up,  chanting  and  beat- 
ing their  gongs.  One  of  them  sprinkled  something  on 
the  fire  from  a  bowl  held  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
asked  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  to  tell  her 
what  it  was  and  explain  the  meaning.  He  replied,  brief- 
ly, **  Fairy  water,'*  and  turned  away.  Not  satisfied,  she 
appealed  to  a  younger  member  of  the  family  who  had 
already  manifested  interest  in  the  foreigner's  religion ; 
he  explained  at  once,  as  fully  as  he  knew  himself,  that 
it  was  the  blood  of  a  cock,  and  that  its  being  sprinkled 
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on  the  burning  house  in  some  way  helped  to  transform 
it  into  a  spirit-land  habitation  for  the  departed  one ! 

So  fully  is  it  believed  that  the  wants  of  the  dead  are 
thus  supplied,  that  relatives  will  take  advantage  of  an 
occasion  such  as  the  one  just  described  to  send  boxes 
to  their  own  friends.  The  one  for  whose  special  benefit 
the  burning  is  taking  place  is  supposed  to  pass  on  these 
boxes  to  their  owners.  In  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood, 
can  there  be  some  vague  notion  of  the  need  of  a  sacri- 
fice ?  After  the  house  and  its  contents  had  been  con- 
sumed, the  coffin  was  deposited  in  a  temple  near  by. 
Not  yet  would  the  rapacious  priests  allow  "  the  hope  of 
their  gains  "  to  go,  and  so  the  coffin  must  remain  un- 
buried  for  another  year,  or  even  years,  with  periodical 
expensive  ceremonies  performed,  before  a  lucky  site 
could  be  fixed  upon  for  burial. 

Truly  in  this  present  life  "  Godliness  would  be  profit- 
able "  to  these  poor  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
fort and  joy  of  a  **  sure  and  certain  hope  "  for  the  future. 
Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  our  own  "walking  in  the 
light  "  compared  with  their  stumbling  in  darkness,  and 
surely  the  contrast  will  lead  us  to  pray  earnestly  that  on 
them,  too,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  may  rise  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings. — Casselfs  Magazine, 
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ChUdren  of  China. 

BY   FANNIE    ROPER  FEUDGE. 

In  order,  fully  to  understand  the  home  life  of  a  na- 
tion one  needs  to  see  the  people  as  they  live  in  the 
small  towns  and  rural  districts.  In  and  around  the  large 
cities,  amid  the  great,  surging  crowd  of  hungry  humanity 
struggling  for  a  living,  individuality  is,  in  a  measure, 
lost ;  while  the  old  **  home  "  habits  and  personal  tastes 
are  necessarily  set  aside.  This  is  especially  true  of 
China,  where  scores  and  hundreds  of  villages  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  broad  plains  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  each  village  containing  its  cluster  of  farm-houses, 
and  some,  also,  a  temple  and  school,  with  an  officiating 
priest  and,  perhaps,  a  pedagogue,  though  many  have 
neither. 

Each  hamlet  covers  only  a  few  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  uninclosed  fields  of  the  peasants, 
while  peeping  out  from  a  grove  of  willow  or  cypress 
trees  may  be  seen  here  and  there  the  white,  semicircular 
graves  of  deceased  relatives  of  these  simple  villagers, 
who  quite  probably  have  lived  and  died  just  where  they 
were  born.  The  villages  are  usually  only  a  mile  or  two 
apart,  and  from  the  top  of  a  grove  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  counted.  In  every  neighbor- 
hood of  a  few  miles  square  there  is  a  market-town,  oc- 
casionally growing  into  the  proportions  of  a  city,  larger 
or  smaller,  with  business  capacities  proportioned  by  the 
wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  neighboring  farmers. 

The  market- town,  however  small,  has  always  one  or 
more  temples  and  schools  and  several  **  tea-saloons,** 
besides  a  few  stores  containing  all  sorts  of  wares,  where 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  villages  may  purchase 


their  ordinary  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  making 
better  bargains  than  in  the  little  village  bazaar.  Occa- 
sional visits  made  by  the  wife  and  mother  to  the  market- 
town  are  about  the  only  holidays  she  ever  gets ;  and  they 
come  to  her  as  a  very  agreeable  variation  in  the  ordinary 
hum-drum  routine  of  a  Chinese  woman's  life.  The 
children  usually  accompany  their  mother  ;  and  they 
greatly  enjoy  these  shopping  excursions,  laughing  and 
talking  merrily  with  each  other  as  they  trudge  along  in 
the  wake  of  their  parents,  each  carrying  his  own  little 
basket  that  will  presently  be  filled  with  chau-chau  sweet- 
meats or  penny  toys,  bamboo  whistles  or  miniature  cook- 
ing sets. 

Chinese  boys  and  girls — the  latter  especially — have, 
in  many  respects,  a  sad  and  lonely  life,  even  when  from 
the  instincts  of  parental  affection  the  mother  amply  sup- 
plies all  the  actual  needs  of  her  children.  Like  the 
juveniles  of  other  Oriental  lands,  they  are  early  trained 
to  be  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  the  presence  of  grown 
people,  to  repress  every  emotion  of  pain  or  pleasure,  and 
act  the  role  of  demure  little  men  and  women  "  playing 
propriety." 

The  little  girl  of  **  upper  tendom  *'  must,  in  infancy, 
have  her  feet  **  bound ;  '*  and  this  for  years  inflicts  the 
most  excruciating  torture,  and  deprives  the  little  sufferer 
of  all  the  active  sports  of  childhood  that  render  the  lives 
of  our  dear  children  so  joyous.  Among  the  laboring 
class  the  little  girl  escapes  the  torture  of  "foot-binding;" 
but  in  every  grade  she  finds  out  somehow,  when  scarcely 
out  of  infancy,  that  she  is  by  no  means  a  welcome  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  and  that  it  is  only  by  sufferance 
that  she  has  been  allowed  to  live  at  all. 

She  learns,  too,  that  her  sex  excludes  her  from  many 
of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  her  brothers,  and  that  she 
must  bear  patiently,  even  from  younger  brothers,  re- 
buke and  contradiction,  and  be  content,  whether  as 
child,  sister,  wife,  or  daughter-in-law,  always  to  take  a 
subordinate  position.  She  knows  that  the  birth  of  a 
girl-baby  is  heralded  by  bitter  mournings  ;  her  childhood 
almost  ignored  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  education  wholly 
denied  her,  so  that  her  time  must  be  spent  either  in 
idleness  or  servile  labor,  according  to  her  position  in 
life.  The  simplest  literature  is  to  her  a  sealed  volume 
that  she  can  never  hope  to  look  into,  though  she  sees 
time  and  money  lavishly  expended  in  educating  her 
brothers. 

Then,  perhaps,  in  infancy,  almost  certainly  before  she 
has  entered  her  "  teens,"  she  is,  without  her  own 
knowledge  or  consent,  betrothed  to  a  man  she  has  never 
seen — possibly  an  old,  ill-tempered,  or  dissipated  rowdy 
whom  she  can  scarcely  tolerate,  and  whom  no  pure- 
minded  child  or  woman  could  possibly  love.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  or  years  the  frightened  child  is 
separated  from  her  own  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
and  borne  away  weeping  to  the  strange  new  home  into 
which  she  has  been  forced,  and  placed  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  hard,  unloving  mother-in-law,  who  regards 
her  only  as  a  maid-of-all-work,  to  be  tasked,  scolded, 
and  ill-treated  ;  sometimes  beaten  with  cruel  blows  till 
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the   poor  little  life,  already  so  forlorn,  is  **  made  bitter 
with  hard  bondage/' 

Such  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  even  in  well- 
to-do  Chinese  households,  **  It  is  the  custom  for  the 
mother  to  rule  the  wives  of  all  her  sons  while  she  lives,"  is 
all  the  reason  they  give  for  the  mothcr-in-iaw's  tyranny  ; 
and  if  the  poor,  grieved  little  child-wife  should  venture  to 
complain  to  her  husband  he  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  decline  to  interfere,  because,  forsooth,  filial  affection, 
the  most  deeply  rooted  principle  of  Chinese  character, 
requires  the  son  to  yield  implicit  acquiescence  in  all  his 
mother*s  regulations,  however  contrary  to  his  own  views. 
For  though  in  all  other  relations  a  slave,  as  mother,  the 
Chinese  woman  reigns  supreme. 

Professional  fortune-tellers  or  soothsayers,  a  very  nu- 
merous class  in  China,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  ill- 
advised  and  early  bethrothals  and  child  marriages  now 
so  fearfully  common  that  the  natives  themselves  begin 
to  regard  them  with  disapproval,  I  recall  now  the  case 
of  a  Bible-reader,  who  is  still  living,  that  was  sold  by 
her  parents  when  only  two  months  old,  because  a  blind 
fortune-teller  persuaded  her  father  that  his  dearly-loved 
son  would  certainly  die  if  the  infant  daughter  was  not 
at  once  removed  from  the  family.  So  the  dear  little 
baby-girl  was  given  over  to  another  woman  to  bring  up 
as  a  wife  for  her  youngest  son,  to  whom  the  Httle  girl 
was  married  when  she  was  just  ten  years  old.  As  such 
ver)^  small  girls  are  worth  less  than  the  ^ost  of  bringing 
up,  no  money  would  have  been  demanded  for  this  baby 
of  two  months  old,  except  that  Chinese  usage  requires  a 
contract  of  marriage  to  be  closed  by  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  price.  So  the  future  mother-in-law  paid  two 
cents  and  the  child  became  hers,  and  was  shortly  after 
regularly  betrothed  to  the  six-year-old  boy. 

The  two  children  grew  up  with  a  full  understanding 
of  their  relations  to  each  other;  but  neither  was  allowed 
any  choice  in  the  matter.  The  family  belonged  to  the 
working  class,  and  the  little  girl  was  taught  to  cook,  spin, 
weave,  plant  rice,  and  help  in  watering  the  fields.  There 
were  no  other  children  in  the  house,  and  the  woman  was 
kind  to  her  X\\X\^  proikgh  both  before  and  after  marriage. 
During  the  early  years  of  her  married  life  al!  the  family 
became  Christians,  and  their  humble  home  was  peaceful 
and  happy.  But  the  majority  of  child  marriages  do  not 
end  so  happily. 

At  the  birth  of  a  boy  a  certain  number  of  Chinese 
characters  are  written  down  by  the  father  and  handed 
over  to  a  fortune-teller,  who  proceeds  at  once  to  draw  up 
a  **  Book  of  Fate,"  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
boy's  pat-tsz^  or  "  eight  characters.'*  These  represent, 
respectively,  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  of  the 
child^s  birth  ;  and  the  soothsayer,  pretending  to  draw  his 
inferences  from  these,  makes  out  a  chart,  specifying  all 
the  good  and  evil  that  are  to  come  to  the  little  one  during 
his  life-time, 

Th^  pa t'hs  is  always  examined  and  consulted  on  every 
important  occasion;  and  its  oracles  do  undoubtedly  exert 
considerable  influence  on  the  life  and  character,  partly 
by  working  on  the  imagination,  perhaps,  but  mainly  by 
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causing  the  selection  in  boyhood  of  the  future  business- 
or  profession  and  directing  all  the  study,  training,  and 
discipline  toward  proficiency  in  that  particular  line. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  month  a  bunch  of  the 
leaves  of  the  artamesia  is  hung  up  over  the  front  door  of 
the  house,  for  the  double  purpose  of  driving  away  de- 
mons and  informing  callers  that  no  visits  will  be  received 
during  the  month. 

On  the  third  day  the  infani"i«.,  head  receives  its  first^ 
washing,  which  is  performed  in  llic  presence  of  the  god- 
dess of  maternity,  her  image  having  been  brought  in  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  sanctity  of  her  presence  to  so 
important  a  rite.  A  red  cord  with  mystic  charms  at- 
tached is  placed  around  the  babe's  neck,  and  another 
red  cord  some  two  feet  long  is  fastened  around  his  wrists^ 
one  end  on  each.  This  last  is  designed  and  really  be- 
lieved to  be  effective  in  keeping  the  hands  through  life 
from  purloining  the  goods  of  others.  Then  ujjon  a  large 
sheet  of  red  papera  variety  of  small  articles,  including  a 
pair  of  chop-sticks,  are  laid,  and  the  paper  is  tied  up  and 
suspended  by  a  red  cord  over  the  chamber  door.  These 
symbols  are  intended  to  invoke  cleanliness,  frugality^ 
industry,  etc, as  the  boy^s  future  heritage;  and  a  variety 
of  other  ceremonies,  that  are  wholly  omitted  at  the  birth 
of  a  girl,  go  to  show  how  highly  the  Chinese  prize 
male  offspring,  and  how  carefully  they  would  cherish  and^ 
guard  their  little  boys  from  future  evil. 

As  they  grow  older  every  possible  advantage  is  given 
Ihem  in  the  way  of  education  as  far  as  pecuniary  means 
will  allow ;  and  even  before  the  little  one  has  learned 
the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  the  baby  hands  are  clasped 
in  adoration  of  the  **  house  god,"  and  the  little  head 
bowed  in  worship  before  the  ancestral  tablets  ;  while 
almost  the  first  conscious  act  of  the  little  toddler  is  to 
take  an  offering  to  the  temple  and  lay  it,  with  joined 
hands  and  bowed  head,  before  the  idol  he  is  thus  early 
taught  to  reverence. 
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Chinese  Superstition. 

BY  REV.  ARTHUR  ELWIN. 

That  the  Chinese  are  superstitious  we  all  know,  but 
€^cept  that  they  worship  idols  and  their  ancestors,  very 
few  would  be  able  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of 
their  superstitious  observances.  In  the  present  paper  it 
is  proposed  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  to  inquire 
in  what  Chinese  superstitions  really  consist.  And  here 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  Chinese  su- 
perstitions are  really  endless ;  there  are  superstitions 
connected  with  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  supersti- 
tions connected  with  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 
Indeed,  the  more  one  knows  of  the  Chinese  the  more 
amazed  one  is  at  the  number  and  variety  of  their  super- 
stitions. On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  well  not  to 
follow  any  plan  of  our  own  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
but,  if  possible,  to  follow  a  guide,  and  such  a  guide  we 
have  in  a  certain  Mr.  Song  Lo,  who  has  written  a  small 
book  to  exhort  his  countrymen  to  avoid  foolish  notions 
and  false  superstitions.  Mr.  Song  Lo  in  the  preface  of 
his  book  mentions  that  he  has  been  a  Christian  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  His  book  is  therefore,  of 
course,  written  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and,  in- 
deed, is  addressed  to  those  who  have  already  embraced 
Christianity.  He  says  :  **  Every  one  who  believes  and 
follows  it — that  is,  the  true  doctrine — must  banish 
every  thing  that  is  false  and  embrace  that  which  is 
true,  and  reverence  and  worship  the  only  Creator — the 
true  Lord — repenting  of  past  sins  and  following  that 
which  is  good."  Mr.  Song  Lo  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
has  noticed  a  great  difference  in  Christians,  some  being 
wise  but  some  very  foolish.  He  says,  speaking  of  the 
last  mentioned  :  "  If  we  examine  their  hearts,  we  find 
they  are  still  inclined  to  old  customs  and  are  alto- 
gether without  knowledge,  not  knowing  true  doctrine 
and  right  principle  which  proceeds  from  heaven  and 
cannot  be  changed  ;  this,  truly,  is  to  be  deeply  lament- 
ed." Mr.  Song  Lo  is  very  modest,  as  may  be  seen  from 
another  extract  from  his  preface  :  **  Therefore  I  have 
taken  the  forbidden  false  customs,  which  injure  the 
true  doctrine,  and  have  made  a  little  book.  Women 
and  children  can  learn  and  read  it,  and  they  will  know 
the  strange  and  false  sayings  which  those  who  do  not 
"believe  in  the  Lord  follow,  but  which  they  ought  thor- 
oughly to  hate  and  detest" 

After  the  preface  we  have  the  introduction,  written 
"by  a  Mr.  P*in  San,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Song  Lo.  He 
"begins  by  saying : 

"  We  Chinamen  are  very  much  given  to  pursuing  the 
-wind  and  grasping  at  shadowy  things  in  which  he  who 
believes  is  only  deceived  thereby.  From  childhood  to 
manhood  the  half  of  that  which  the  ear  hears  and  of 
that  which  the  eye  sees  is  full  of  deception,  to  which 
the  ear  and  the  eye  having  become  accustomed,  it  is  at 
last  reckoned  as  if  it  ought  so  to  be.  Concerning  doubt- 
ful things,  one  says  in  his  heart,  These  things  are  not 
idolatry ;  there  is  no  offering  incense  to  idols  ;  there  is 
no  burning  paper  to  the  spirits ;  there  is  no  following 


Buddhists  and  Taoists,  becoming  vegetarians  and  re- 
peating litanies.  These  things  run  on  even  lines  with 
true  doctrine  and  do  not  contradict  it.  Alas  !  he  says 
this  because  his  unstable  heart  recognizes  error."  Mr. 
P*in  San  continues :  **  Mr.  Song  Lo,  being  anxious  to 
repel  this  immense  wave  of  error,  wrote  this  book  of 
instruction,  so  we  may  say  his  heart  was  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  the  Lord's  doctrine ;  this  also  it  was 
that  influenced  me  and  made  me  happy  to  write  this  in- 
troduction." He  concludes :  **  That  this  excellent  doc- 
trine may  proceed  from  us  complete,  that  that  which  is 
false  may  from  this  time  be  exterminated,  that  all  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  cleansed,  without  the  least  fault, 
and  so  obtain  the  Lord's  approbation,  truly  this  is  my 
desire." 

No  apology  is  needed  for  giving  these  extracts  from 
the  preface  and  introduction  to  this  little  book,  which 
may  certainly  be  read  with  profit,  not  only  by  women 
and  children,  but  by  others  also.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  there  are  very  few  women  and  chil- 
dren who  would  be  able  to  understand  the  strange 
Chinese  characters  in  which  it  is  written. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  only  some  of  the  super- 
stitions noticed  by  Mr.  Song  Lo  can  be  alluded  to  here. 
Those  referring  to  Chinese  customs,  which  would  take 
a  long  explanation  to  make  intelligible  to  English  read- 
ers, have  been  purposely  omitted.  The  following  selec- 
tion will,  perhaps,  prove  interesting  : 

The  adorning  the  children  with  gods  of  longevity  and 
images  of  Buddha, 

Chinese  children  on  holiday  occasions  nearly  always 
appear  with  their  caps  ornamented  with  little  gilt  im- 
ages of  gods  and  saints.  These  images  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  child  and  bring  good  luck. 

The  piercing  the  ear  of  the  child  with  a  golden  ringy  lest 
it  should  be  difficult  to  bring  up. 

The  golden  ear-ring  piercing  the  child's  ear  is  sup- 
posed to  give  considerable  assistance  to  those  engaged 
in  bringing  him  up. 

The  collecting  money  from  one  hundred  families  to  make 
a  locked  chain. 

In  the  country  districts  especially  boys  with  rings 
round  their  necks  are  constantly  met  with.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  small  silver  chain  fastened  with  a  padlock,  but 
more  often  only  a  silver  wire.  In  either  case  the 
meaning  is  the  same.  It  is  a  life-preserving  ring,  which 
will  ward  off  sickness  and  disease  of  every  kind.  Such 
a  ring,  bought  only  by  the  father  or  mother,  or  pre- 
sented by  a  friend,  would  be  of  no  avail.  It  must  be 
bought  with  money  collected  from  at  least  one  hundred 
families.  When  once  put  on  it  is  never  removed  day  or 
night.  Men  may  be  seen  who  have  worn  the  ring  forty 
or  fifty  years.  It  is  no  slight  test  of  a  man's  sincerity 
when  he  removes  this  ring  preparatory  to  being  re- 
ceived into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism. 

The  placing  a  broom  beside  the  bed  of  a  sleeping  child. 

Evil  spirits  are  supposed  very  much  to  fear  a  broom, 
probably  because  the  Chinese  broom  is  not  unlike  a 
hatchet  in  /orm. 
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The  pasting  up  T'ien-wang  when  a  child  cries  at  night. 

The  Chinese  say  eight  out  of  ten  babies  cry  at  night. 
How  trying  this  is  some  of  us  know.  The  Chinese 
remedy  is  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  following 
sentence  and  to  paste  it  upon  the  door  or  wall  :  **  TMen 
wang-wang,  Di  wang-wang,  Ngo  kya  yiu  yi  k*oh  siao  r 
law.  Ko-lu  kytlin-ts  doh  ih  pien,  ih  hoh  kw*en-tao  da 
t*ien-kwang."  (King  of  heaven,  king  of  earth,  in  my 
family  there  is  a  little  child  that  cries  all  night.  You 
respectable  passers-by  read  this  sentence,  and  my  child 
will  sleep  without  waking  until  broad  daylight.)  Re- 
spectable passers-by  may  read  what  is  written  and  so 
help  to  bring  sleep  to  the  little  one. 

The  giving  the  name  Tsao-nan  (beckofiing  a  son)  when 
there  is  no  son. 

The  Chinese  long,  above  all  things,  for  a  son.  They 
think  that  by  giving  the  name,  "Beckoning  a  son,"  or, 
**  Beckoning  a  little  brother,"  to  a  girl  they  will  insure 
that  the  next  child  bom  shall  be  a  boy. 

The  hanging  a  knife  or  mirror  on  the  breast^  lest  the 
spirits  should  cause  injury. 

Little  knives  made  of  silver  are  made  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  Parents  hang  them  on  the  breasts  of 
their  children. 

The  pasting  up  ^^ Beware  of  small-pox  "  on  the  door  or 
wall. 

This  sentence  is  posted  upon  the  house  to  keep 
strangers  from  entering.  Not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
to  warn  strangers  against  the  danger  of  infection,  but 
to  protect  the  children  who  have  just  been  innoculated 
from  the  danger  of  being  gazed  upon  by  strange  eyes. 
The  eyes  of  strangers  are  said  to  exercise  a  very  evil 
influence  at  such  a  time. 

The  rubbing  soot  on  the  nose  of  the  child  going  to  the 
house  of  its  mother's  brother. 

This  is  only  done  on  the  first  visit.  It  is  not  done 
when  the  child  goes  to  the  house  of  its  father's  brother. 
The  origin  of  this  strange  custom  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

The  causing  the  voice  to  be  heard  afar  when  calling 
hack  the  soul  in  the  evening. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  every  man  has  three  souls. 
Sickness  is  sometimes  caused  by  one  soul  being  lost ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  go  and  find  it.  It  is  night. 
Our  boatman,  having  fastened  the  boat  to  the  bank  of 
the  canal,  has  retired  to  rest.  Before  following  his  ex- 
ample we  are  quietly  reading  in  the  little  cabin  set  apart 
for  passengers.  Suddenly  in  the  quiet  evening  air  we 
hear  a  sound  of  calling.  As  the  voice  draws  nearer 
along  the  canal  bank  we  can  distinguish  the  words, 
*'  Ah-long,  lai-lai ;  Ah-long,  lai  lai."  (Ah-long,  come, 
come  ;  Ah-long,  come,  come.)  As  the  man  passes  the 
boat  we  look  out  of  the  little  hole  that  does  duty  for  a 
window.  There  is  the  man,  lighted  lantern  in  hand, 
seeking  the  soul  of  his  sick  friend,  while  again  and 
again  he  raises  his  voice  in  the  mournful  cry,  "Ah-long, 
come,  come  ;  Ah-long,  come,  come."  Sometimes  this 
man  is  followed  by  another  who  personates  the  lost 
soul.  This  man  follows  some  distance  behind  the 
first  one  and  cries  from  time  to  time,  "  I  am  coming ;  I 


am  coming."  But  the  men  pass  on,  their  voices  being 
gradually  lost  in  the  distance,  while  we  retire  to  rest 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  truth  to  the  knowledge  of  these  poor  blind,  super- 
stitious people. 

The  magpie  proclaims  happiness ^  the  raven  disaster. 

In  the  evening  the  cock  crows^  fear  Tsoh-Yong  {the 
god  of  fire), 

A  cock  flying  on  to  a  house  must  be  at  once  secured  and 
killed 

The  cock  crowing  in  the  evening  and  the  cock  flying 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  house  are  both  signs  that  the  house 
will  be  burned  down,  but  it  seems  the  threatened  evil 
may  be  averted  if  the  cock  is  immediately  slain. 

By  the  bird  chirping  in  the  middle  of  the  night  you  may 
suspect  that  evil  spirits  are  near. 

If  a  mouse  gnaws  holes  in  your  hat  or  coat  you  may  ex- 
pect disaster. 

If  a  dog  or  a  snake  bite  you  it  is  on  account  of  whmt 
happened  in  a  previous  state  of  existence. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  superstitious  say- 
ings refer  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  Buddhism. 
The  man  in  his  previous  life  injured  or  killed  a  dog  or 
snake,  therefore  in  his  present  life  he  is  injured  by  one 
of  these  animals. 

A  dog  sleeping  with  its  head  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
portends  coming  misfortune. 

The  saying  that  a  sick  dog  is  weeping  when  it  cries^ 
''E-ho,  E-ho.** 

Weeping — that  is,  on  account  of  misfortune  coming 
to  the  hou§e. 

The  saying  that  a  dog  scratching  a  hole  in  the  earth  is 
digging  a  grave. 

The  saying  that  a  dog  or  cat  with  a  white  tail  coming 
to  a  house  brings  mourning. 

The  giving  salt  in  exchange  for  a  caty  and  passing  it 
round  the  legs  of  the  table. 

These  are  common  practices  to  keep  the  cat  from 
running  away. 

With  a  s/ieep  comes  the  wearing  of  mourning  clothes ; 
with  a  cat  comes  wealth. 

A  Chinaman  will  not  turn  a  stray  cat  out  of  his  house 
— he  might  dismiss  wealth. 

The  friend  who  enters  your  house  wearing  mourning 
is  not  to  be  endured. 

For  this  reason  a  man  for  forty-nine  days  after  the 
death  of  his  parents  cannot  visit  the  houses  of  his 
friends. 

The  saying  that  he  who  meets  a  monk  or  a  nun  will 
not  grow  rich. 

Upon  meeting  a  coffin  carried  out  of  doors  to  say  that 
riches  are  coming. 

This  is  a  strange  saying.  The  word  for  coffin  in 
Chinese  is  a  compound  word,  which  in  sound  resembles 
two  words  which  mean  a  magistrate  and  riches.  The 
people  do  not  think  of  the  thing  signified,  but  only  of 
the  sound  of  the  word,  the  magistrate  and  the  riches. 

The  singeing  the  shoes  upon  returning  home  after  a 
funeral. 
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A  universal  custom.  A  fire  is  lighted  on  the  ground 
outside  the  door  of  the  house  and  every  one  steps  over 
it 

The  filling  the  seven  apertures  of  the  dead  with  gold  and 
gems. 

The  custom  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  The  seven 
apertures  are  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  and  the 
mouth. 

The  covering  the  feet  of  the  dead  ivith  a  cane  measure^ 
lest  they  should  move. 

The  feet  of  the  dead  are  always  tied  together  and  se- 
cured in  some  way. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  not  daring  to  throia  any 
thing  on  the  floor. 

Nutshell,  for  example. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  fearing  to  use  the  knife  or 
needle. 

These  implements,  b^ing  made  of  iron,  might  do  in- 
jury. The  Chinese  never  touch  them  on  New  Year's 
day. 

On  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month  disliking 
any  one  to  come  and  beg  a  light. 

One  symbolical  meaning  attached  to  fire  is  prosperity. 
Giving  a  light  on  the  morning  of  the  above  mentioned 
days  would  be  like  giving  away  prosperity. 

Not  daring  to  cook  beef  in  the  kitchen. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Chinese  divinities 
is  the  kitchen  god,  found  in  every  Chinese  kitchen. 
The  Chinese  say  the  kitchen  god,  being  a  vegetarian, 
would  run  away  if  he  saw  beef  being  cooked. 

Not  daring  to  chop  garlic  or  onions  on  the  kitchen 
range. 

Vegetarians  are  not  allowed  to  eat  garlic  or  onions, 
therefore  they  must  not  be  taken  into  the  presence  of 
the  kitchen  god,  lest  he  should  smell  them  and  be  of- 
fended. 

By  a*^  thief  "  attached  to  the  lamp-wick  reckoning  upon 
the  arrival  of  a  guest. 

It  is  not  only  in  China  that  coming  events  are  said  to 
be  foreshadowed  in  lamp-wicks. 

By  the  extitiction  of  the  lamp  guessing  that  trouble  is 
near. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  wick  or  to  some 
other  cause,  a  lamp  will  gradually  go  out.  The  Chinese 
think  this  a  very  bad  sign. 

By  twitching  in  the  eyes  expecting  grief  ami  trouble  in 
the  heart. 

Upon  the  body  suddenly  becoming  numb  to  balance  a 
piece  of  fire -wood  on  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

This  is  certainly  amusing,  and  one  would  think  hard- 
ly superstitious.  It  would  effectually  prevent  the  body 
from  becoming  numb. 

By  a  sneeze^  a  red  face^  or  a  hot  ear  supposing  that 
some  one  is  slandering  from  behind  your  back. 

This  superstition  may  also  be  heard  of  in  other  coun- 
tries besides  China. 

In  seasickness  stealing  a  drop  of  water  from  the  tip 
of  the  boat  pole. 

Here  is  a  new  remedy  for  sea-sickness.     It  is  most  | 


important  that  no  one  should  see  the  drop  of  water  be- 
ing taken  from  the  end  of  the  boat  pole. 

The  placing  an  iron  knife  on  the  cover  of  the  medicinal 
cooking-pot. 

The  ingredients  in  a  Chinese  medical  prescription, 
sometimes  numbering  as  many  as  twenty,  have  to  be 
placed  in  a  pot  over  the  fire  and  all  boiled  together.  If 
the  iron  knife  was  not  on  the  lid  of  the  pot,  the  evil 
spirits  might  come  and  lift  the  lid  and  mix  something 
injurious  with  the  medicine. 

The  obtaining  good  luck  by  pouring  the  dregs  outside  the 
gate  to  be  trodden  under  foot. 

When  out  walking  we  suddenly  come  upon  a  dirty- 
looking  mess  of  leaves,  beans,  and  no  one  knows  what, 
scattered  on  the  path ;  we  know  that  some  one  has  been 
ill  and  that  what  we  see  is  what  remained  of  his  pre- 
scription after  the  liquid  part  had  been  strained  ofd 
The  idea  is  that  as  the  passers-by  step  on  or  over  this 
residue  and  then  depart  in  different  directions,  so  the 
disease  of  the  sick  man  who  took  the  medicine  will  also 
be  dispersed  abroad. 

The  saying  the  sick  man*s  incoherent  speech  is  caused  by 
evil  spirits. 

The  begging  a  charm  and  hiding  it  in  the  hair  to  drive 
away  ague. 

The  charm  is  to  be  hidden,  lest  the  evil  spirits  should 
see  it  and  take  it  away. 

Mr.  Song  Lo  concludes  with  the  following  words, 
with  which  we  shall  all  agree  :  "  All  that  has  been  said 
above  is  altogether  false.  Every  place,  village,  and  dis- 
trict has  its  own  customs.  Only  truly  follow  the  holy 
religion,  obeying  the  Lord's  instructions,  and  yours  will 
be  happiness  without  end." — Chinese  Recorder, 


The  Language  of  China. 

In  Chinese  the  subject  precedes  the  verb,  the  adjective 
precedes  the  substantive  it  modifies,  and  when  two  sub- 
stantives come  together  the  first  is  in  the  possessive 
case.  The  written  language  is  monosyllabic,  but  not 
so  the  colloquial,  which  has  become  diff*use  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  orally  intelligible  the  single  words  which  are 
sufficiently  plain  to  the  eye  by  aid  of  the  ideographic 
characters. 

Like  many  other  languages,  Chinese  has  suffered  loss 
through  phonetic  decay,  and  it  is  poverty-stricken  in  a 
grammatical  sense.  It  is  uninflected  and  only  shows 
slight  signs  of  agglutination.  There  is  very  little,  there- 
fore, to  mark  the  grammatical  value  of  a  word  except 
its  position  in  a  sentence,  since  very  few  words  belong 
absolutely  to  any  one  part  of  speech.  The  result  is  that 
the  same  word  is  often  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  a 
substantive,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  or  an  adverb.  But 
when  this  is  so  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  transition 
from  one  part  of  speech  to  another  is  indicated  by  a 
change  of  tone  in  the  pronunciation. 

The  tones  are  not  fixed  quantities.     They  vary  con- 
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siderably  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  from  sixteen 
in  sorae  of  the  southern  dialects  to  five  in  the  Manda- 
rin; and  words  are  further  constantly  being  transferred 
from  one  tone  to  another  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
popular  phoneticism.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  these  tones,  they  pKiy  a  very  important  part  in 
making  Chinese  colloquially  intelligible.  In  the  Man- 
darin dialect,  which  is  the  most  generally  spoken  dia- 
lect in  China,  there  are  only  about  532  syllables,  which 
are  represented  by  the  12,000  or  15,000  characters  com- 
monly found  in  the  dictionaries. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  so  small  a  number  of  sounds  to 
express  vocally  so  large  a  number  of  words  confusion 
must  inevitably  arise.  And  so  it  often  does,  though  the 
introduction  of  the  tones  has  served  to  mitigate  the  evil 
by  giving  generally  each  syllable  five  dififerent  vocaliza- 
lions.  Being  an  uninflected  language,  the  cases  of  nouns 
and  the  tenses  of  verbs  are  either  indicated  by  position  in 
the  sentence  or  by  the  addition  of  prefixes  or  sufiixes  to 
the  original  words,  which  do  not  undergo  any  inherent 
change  w*hatever.  As  in  the  Accadian,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  any  distinction  between  the  masculine  and  fem- 
inine genders,  and  the  plural  is  commonly  only  indirectly 
pointed  out, 

C>n  paper  the  language  is  represented  by  characters 
^^hich  may  be  classed  as  hieroglyphics^  ideograms,  and 
phonetics.  The  hieroglyphics  are  the  primitive  charac- 
ters of  the  language,  and  were  originally  drawings  of  the 
objects  which  they  were  intended  to  represent,  though 
now,  through  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
form  of  the  characters,  it  is  often  difficult  to  recognize 
the  originals.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  these 
hieroglyphic  characters  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the 
literar>'  needs  of  the  people,  and  hence  the  practice  grew 
up  of  combining  two  or  more  hieroglyphics  to  express  an 
idea.  Thus,  for  example,  the  character  representing  the 
sun  placed  above  a  straight  line  stands  for  the  dawn, 
and  one  representing  the  sun  shining  through  a  tree 
for  the  east.  Again,  the  characters  for  **a  man"  and 
*'  words,*'  associated  together,  represent  the  word  mean- 
ing '*  sincere,"  and  the  sun  and  moon,  placed  side  by  side, 
the  word  for  ** brightness."  But  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  characters  are  phonetics— *that  is  to  say,  cer- 
tain characters,  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  in  all, 
are  used  as  phonograms,  with  or  without  reference  to 
their  own  particular  meanings. 

According  to  Chinese  records,  the  original  characters 
numbered  about  five  hundred  and  forty ;  the  Accadians 
are  said  to  have  had  about  the  same  number  of  primitives. 
These  characters  would  at  first  represent  so  many  words, 
but  as  time  went  on  it  would  become  necessary  to  asso- 
ciate derived  meanings  with  these  words,  and  to  indicate 
on  paper  the  particular  sense  in  which  the  writer  intended 
ihem  to  be  understood.  This  would  be  done  by  the 
Idition  of  determinatives  or  classifiers  as  they  are  some* 

aes  called. 

By  means  of  their  three  classes  of  characters,  the 
hieroglyphics,  ideograms,  and  phone tics^  the  Chinese 
have  been  able  to  express  and  preserve  the  thoughts  and 


sayings  of  their  greatest  and  wisest  writers  through  a 
series  of  centuries  which  dwarfs  into  insignificance  all 
Western  ideas  of  antiquity.  For  thirty  centuries  China- 
men  have  been  accumulating  stores  of  literary  wealth, 
which  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  important  to  attract 
the  attention  of  scholars,  and  to  stir  the  literary  ambition 
of  students,  and  which  do  so  in  almost  every  country 
but  England.  But  by  the  fresh  discoveries  of  Messrs. 
de  Lacoupcrieand  Ball,  not  only  is  a  new  interest  added 
to  the  language,  but  it  is  brought  into  close  and  intimate 
relation  with  the  tongues  spoken  by  the  great  civilizing 
nations  of  the  world. — Professor  Douglas. 


Appeal  for  Foreign  Missions, 

BY  BISHOP  JOHN  P.  NEWSMAN,  D.D, 

The  Genera!  Committee  at  its  recent  session  appointed  Bishop 
Newman  to  write  an  appeal  for  ForeigTi  Missions,  and  Bishop 
Goodsell  to  write  in  behalf  of  Home  Missions.  The  following 
is  the  one  prepared  by  Bishop  Newman,  Let  it  he  read  in  all 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches  and  Sunday-schools  : 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  met  in  the  city 
of  Boston  in  November,  1S90,  authorized  an  Appeal  to 
all  our  churches  in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions,  Of  the 
personnel  of  that  Committee  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
adequate  terms  of  commendation.  For  the  first  time 
since  1872  all  the  Bishops  of  our  Church  were  in  America, 
and  were  present  on  that  important  occasion,  and  asso- 
ciated with  them  were  our  two  Missionary  Bishops,  one 
representing  the  millions  of  India,  and  the  other  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa.  Personally  acquainted  with  the 
history,  condition,  and  outlook  of  all  our  mission  fields, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  these  chief  pastors  of  our 
Church  were  eminently  competent  to  advise  and  act  on 
all  the  great  questions  presented  for  consideration. 
Identified  with  them  in  spirit  and  purpose  were  our 
Missionary  Secretaries,  known  and  honored  for  their 
wisdom,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  and  who  are  the  de- 
positories of  all  needful  information,  gathered  from  their 
extensive  and  thorough  correspondence  with  all  our  mis- 
sion stations.  As  the  custodians  of  the  contributed 
funds  of  our  people,  the  Treasurers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  were  there,  familiar  with  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Church  and  the  country,  and  whose  ceaseless 
vigilance  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  And  to  insure  the 
minutest  knowledge  and  the  most  complete  inquiry 
touching  th e  needs  of  all  our  work  in  dom estic  and  foreign 
fields,  there  were  also  present  twenty-eight  ministerial 
and  lay  members  of  the  General  Committee,  men  of 
**  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom/' 
They  represented  every  section  of  our  Zion,  and  plead 
with  holy  eloquence  for  the  districts  committed  to  their 
care.  Fourteen  of  these  twenty-eight  members  came 
from  the  Board  of  Managers,  where  month  after  month 
they  had  considered  in  detail  the  administration  of  the 
Missionary  Society  as  directed  by  the  General  Commit- 
tee»      Conspicuous   in   all    the    debates   were    the   lay 
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members,  whose  exact  business  methods  in  commercial 
life  tempered  our  zeal  according  to  knowledge. 

They  Acted  for  the  Church. 

Representing  as  they  did  the  best  mind  and  heart  of 
Methodism,  the  whole  Church  is  confident  that  from 
such  a  body  of  Christian  men  would  issue  conclusions 
worthy  the  increased  liberality  of  every  Methodist  in  the 
world.  What  other  body  of  devoted  men  ever  assem- 
bled on  the  earth  came  more  thoroughly  equipped  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  hour  ?  And  they  were  there 
not  for  themselves,  but  as  the  duly  and  constitutionally 
appointed  agents  of  every  Methodist  preacher  and  lay- 
man, of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  all  our  congre- 
gations. They  pledged  the  good  faith  of  our  great 
Church  in  the  appropriations  they  made  and  in  the  ob- 
ligations they  contracted,  and  henceforth  these  ate  the 
obligations  of  the  whole  Church,  and  every  principle  of 
honor  and  honesty  demands  a  full  response  to  the  last 
dollar  appropriated. 

For  seven  days  these  faithful,  earnest  men  of  God  con- 
sidered questions  freighted  with  a  solemnity  and  respon- 
sibility that  taxed  the  brain  to  the  utmost,  and  made  the 
heart  heavy  with  the  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  means  to  respond  fully  to  the  calls  of  a  lost  world. 
From  all  fends  came  entreaties  for  help,  sustained  by 
facts  and  figures  which  none  dare  dispute.  All  realized 
that  the  heathen  world  of  a  thousand  million  of  human 
souls  awaited  our  coming.  By  our  previous  efforts  we 
have  opened  the  doors  of  all  lands,  and  have  awakened 
expectations  which  we  are  bound  to  meet.  Destiny  is  now 
upon  us.  We  have  invited  the  emergency  of  the  hour, 
and  created  the  conditions  which  impel  us  forward. 
Love  for  Christ,  pity  for  humanity,  loyalty  to  duty  com- 
pel us  to  advance.  Having  informed  the  famine-stricken 
pagan  world  that  in  our  Father's  house  there  is  **  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,"  they  turn  their  hungry  eyes  upon 
us,  stretch  out  their  empty  hands  toward  us,  and  with 
their  famished  lips  whisper,  "  we  perish  with  hunger." 

Duty. 
We  have  gone  too  far  to  stop.  The  burden  of  respon- 
sibility is  upon  us.  We  cannot  plead  ignorance.  We 
know  our  duty.  We  have  made  ourselves  familiar  with 
the  sinful,  wretched,  sad  condition  of  our  pagan  brethren; 
we  have  solicited  missionary  intelligence  from  all  sources; 
and  we  are  as  accurately  acquainted  with  their  sinfulness, 
helplessness,  and  immeasurable  woe  as  though  eye-wit- 
nesses to  their  all  pervading  gloom  and  despair.  We 
cannot  say  to  God  that  we  do  not  know  that  his  human 
children,  **bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  are 
"sitting  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death."  In 
every  life  of  thirty  years  a  thous^d  million  of  benighted 
heathen  pass  into  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the  sad 
refrain,  "  No  man  cared  for  our  souls." 

Ability. 
We  cannot  justify  inaction  in  this  glorious  cause  for 
which  the  Saviour  bled  and  the  apostles  died  by  the  plea 


of  inability.  Of  all  Christian  denominations  in  this  fair 
land  of  ours  we  are  the  richest  in  aggregated  wealth. 
We  give  annually  for  all  Church  purposes  $20,000,000, 
but  of  this  magnificent  sum  less  than  $600,000  are  yearly 
given  for  the  conversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of  de- 
graded, weary  pagans  for  whom  the  Lord  died,  while 
the  balance  is  spent  in  a  Christian  country  whose  pop- 
ulation is  a  fraction  over  sixty  millions.  Our  people 
live  in  comfort ;  not  a  few  spend  thousands  each  year 
in  luxury  and  in  dalliance  with  the  heartless  fashions  of 
life  ;  too  many  hoard  their  wealth  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  dare  not  give  freely  for  missions  because  they 
lack  trust  in  Christ,  whose  right  it  is  to  demand,  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  sustain. 

Such  forget  that  their  accumulated  wealth  is  due  to- 
Christianity.  They  would  be  paupers  to-day,  as  are 
millions  of  heathen,  had  not  the  Gospel  created  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  wealth.  Would  they  exchange  their 
social  and  business  and  religious  conditions  with  the 
heathen  ?  Would  they  exchange  Christianity  for  Brah- 
manism  or  Buddhism,  for  Confucianism  or  Mohammedan- 
ism ?  By  that  exchange  they  would  receive  idolatry 
and  poverty,  and  part  with  Christianity  and  wealth.  Do 
such  decline  to  make  the  exchange  ?  Shall  the  eternal 
laws  of  God  work  the  exchange  ?  The  idolatry  of  sel- 
fishness will  do  it,  as  it  made  Spain  a  poor-house  and 
Italy  a  land  of  beggars.  America  is  the  most  thrifty, 
intelligent,  virtuous,  happy  land  beneath  the  sun,  for 
here  is  practiced  the  purest  form  of  Christianity  known 
to  man. 

Liberality. 

In  all  our  States  we  have  rich  members  who  are  in  the 
"  holy  alliance  with  Christ "  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  Their  annual  gifts  to  missions  are  munificent; 
they  esteem  themselves  "  good  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God ; "  they  regard  their  possessions  as  his 
possessions ;  they  give  for  him  as  one  subscribes  for  an 
absent  friend  ;  and  they  apply  to  themselves  St.  Paul's, 
principle  of  his  ministry,  "We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us."  Our  cause  for 
Foreign  Missions  is  not  embarrassed  by  our  conscien- 
tious, systematic  givers,  but  by  those  in  all  our  congre- 
gations who  fail  to  give  as  the  Lord  hath  given  them,, 
and  who  do  not  obey  the  law  of  proportions.  How 
shall  we  reach  the  rich  in  our  Zion  whose  liberality  is- 
unknown  to  fame  ?  As  a  rule  the  poor  give  more  than 
they.  The  widow's  dime  is  more  than  their  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  law  of  the  kingdom  is  that  the  Lord 
measures  a  man's  gifts  not  by  what  is  given,  but  by  what, 
is  retained.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  widow's  two* 
mites. 

Success. 

Of  the  success  of  Foreign  Missions  the  proof  is  abun- 
dant and  without  reproach.  Thousands  of  happy  men 
and  women  in  all  our  mission  fields  whose  homes  are 
heavens,  and  whose  lives  are  redolent  of  joy  and  sanc- 
tity, can  testify  to  the  saving  power  of  the  Lord.  And 
by  the  persistent  efi'orts  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross- 
those  inhumanities  that  have  made  the  pagan  world  the 
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scene  of  wretchedness  and  woe  have  been  abolished. 
Womanhood  has  been  rescued  from  a  burning  death, 
and  girlhood  from  infanticide.  Where  disorder  held 
sway  law  now  reigns ;  the  arts  flourish,  trade  thrives, 
knowledge  is  diffused ;  the  fields  yield  their  fruits,  kind- 
ness has  taken  the  place  of  cruelty,  and  the  beneficent 
worship  of  the  Father  Almighty  has  superseded  a  de- 
basing idolatry. 

They  Call  Us. 

To-day  all  lands  invite  us  with  our  message  of  purity 
and  love.  From  the  cinnamon  groves  of  Ceylon  to  the 
snows  of  the  Himalayas  India's  three  hundred  millions 
of  our  race,  with  a  common  origin  and  destiny,  await 
our  coming.     From  Canton  to  Peking  all  China,  with 


four  hundred  millions  of  our  brethren  created  in  the 
image  of  Gcd,  is  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
From  Hakodate  to  Nagasaki  all  Japan,  whose  forty  mill- 
ions are  emerging  from  the  seclusion  of  seven  centuries 
into  the  immunities  of  our  Western  civilization,  sends  a  , 
cordial  welcome.  And  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the 
Pyramids  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  along  the 
Niger  and  Congo,  the  untold  millions  of  Africa,  whose 
human  hopes,  joys,  and  sorrows  are  akin  to  our  own^ 
send  forth  the  bitter  wail,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
true  ?  **  And  what  shall  be  the  answer  of  the  Church  to 
all  these  pathetic  calls  1  There  can  be  but  one  reply.  Let 
us  give  this  year  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  for  mis- 
sions, and  send  back  the  shout,  "  The  morning  cometh." 


The  Missionary  Problem  in  China. 

The  dimensions  and  significance  of  the  missionary  problem  in  China  grow  upon  the  thought  of  the  Christian 
world  from  year  to  year.  All  things  considered,  this  is  the  field  of  supreme  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  field  of  supreme  interest.  The  Chinese  are  manifestly  the  governing  race  of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia;  their 
national  qualities  and  their  geographical  position  make  them  so ;  they  evidently  hold  the  key  to  the  future 
of  almost  one  half  the  unevangelized  peoples  of  the  globe ;  so  long  as  they  remain  without  the  Gospel  the  great 
bulk  of  Asia  will  be  pagan ;  when  they  are  evangelized,  the  continent  will  be  Christian  and  the  world  will  be 
won. — Judsan  Smithy  D,D, 


PROTESTANT    MISSION    STATISTICS    FOR    CHINA. 
Prei>ared  by  Bev.  J.  W.  Davis,  D.D.,  and  presented  to  the  General  Conference,  at  Shanirliai,  in  May,  1800: 
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j                                       METHOBIST  EPISCOPAL  FOREIGN  MISSION  STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  tables  that  follow  were  prepared  on  the  mission  field  in  October,  1890,  and  were  forward^U 

for  insertion  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society:                                                                               ^| 
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NoTC-mHlon  in  General :    Pams  Printed  during  the  Year,  1S.200 ; 
Chnrehes  and  Chapels,  1 ;  BBtbnated  value  of  Churches  and  ChapeU,  flo.OOO 

Sodetr,  tSI,    ChiMM  MlMlon  :  No.  of  Hlsh-Mhooto,  1 ;   No.  of  Teacheni  t 

400 :  Vahte  of  Orphanages,  Schools,  HoMtate,  Book  Rooms,  etc.,  ftO.nOO.     Tamil   Miwtion  :    Native 
Ordained  Preachers,  1.  ^Voman's  Foreign  Mission:   Foreign  Mliwlonarie!*,  ~" 
mrj  iiocletgr,  I ;  No.  of  Orphans,  9. 


English  Church:  No.  of 
.  CoII«*ted  for  MUwIonarj 
In  Hame,  li  :  No.  of  PiipUn, 
1.  Tamil  Miwion:  Native 
Wonmn'tt  Ki»n*lgn  Mitwlon- 


NOTE. 

Last  month  and  this  month  we  have  given 
the  tables  of  statistics  of  all  our  foreign 
missions  as  they  will  appear  in  the  Annual 
Report,  with  the  exception  of  Korea,  No 
report  has  as  yet  been  received  from  that 
field  ;  the  statistics  of  a  year  ago  reported 
9  members,  36  probationers,  16$  adherents, 
and  81  pupils  in  schools. 

Next  month  we  shall  give  the  summary  of 
the  Foreign  and  I^oniestic  Missions,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  our  foreign  mission* 
aries. 
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bUllJECTS  FOR  1B91. 

JafiMjiry .The  World, 

FebniJiry »«, China. 

March.  ...<......„ M  kxico. 

ApnL.,., ...«.  I>n:>iA  and  Bltrma* 

May .MALAYisiA. 

Juoe ,,**«......  ArtttcA. 

July.» ♦Unitxu  STA-nts. 

Au]{a»t...»«.,. lTAi.v  and  Bltlgakia. 

September. JAfAM  j»nd  Rokka. 

October ,....,....,,«..  .SCANDINAVIA,  GRhMANV,  and 

SWITZHRLAND. 

Kovembcr.  ,,*..,.*..,,  .Soith  Amrhic a. 
X)eccmber  ,,,,,,»„.»„, Unctkp  States. 


The  names  and  statistics  of  the  mission- 
ary societies  at  work  in  China  wiU  be 
found  on  page  79,  The  tabic  shows  that 
in  the  number  of  missionaries  and  of 
communicants  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  stands  third,  but  first  in  the  num- 
ber of  native  ordained  preachers,  organ- 
ized churches,  pupils  in  schools,  and 
contributions  of  native  Christians.  The 
lorty  missionary  societies  report  nearly 
1.300  foreign  missionaries  and  over  37,000 
communicants. 

For  full  statistics  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missions  in  China,  compiled  last 
October  by  our  missionaries,  see  page  80 
for  those  of  North  China  and  Central 
China,  page  81  for  Foochow,  and  page 
^  for  West  China,  We  have  now  con- 
nected with  our  four  China  Missions  no 
foreign  missionaries,  465  native  helpers, 
including  preachers,  teachers,  native 
workers  of  the  Woman's  Society,  etc*, 
3,985  members,  and  2,402  probationers. 
Over  700  conversions  were  reported  in 
these  Missions  last  year,  there  being  in 
West  China  28,  North  China  30.  Central 
China  55*  and   in   Foochow  Conference 
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Bxtrmctfe  frntti  ttir  Annua]  ReiftorlB  of 
MetliodlNt  Kt»li<r«»piL]  r?Il»»l«>ti- 

»art««  In  €lilii«. 


FOOCHOW    CONFERENCE. 

lev.  N.  J.  Plumb,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Foochow  District,  writes:  •"  I  have 
never  known  so  much  poverty  and  distress 
AS  has  prevailed  among  all  classes  this 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  doors  are  abun- 
dantly open,  and  the  opportunities  for 
preaching  and  work  were  never  better. 
Tieng  Ang  Tong,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
charge,  has  had  a  good  year,  with  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-one  members  and  some 
probationers/* 

Rev,  George  B.  Smyth,  A.B.,  B.D., 
President  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College, 
writes :  *'  The  past  year  has  been  an  in- 
teresting one  in  the  history  of  our  college 
— it  saw  our  first  graduate.  His  name  is 
Ting  Maing  Ing.  Ninety  students  have 
been  in  attendance  and  most  of  them  have 
„  done  good  work,  spending  half  the  time 


in  studying  the  Chinese  classics  and  half 
in  studying  English  and  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Western  branches  through 
the  medium  of  English.  The  curriculum 
embraces  most  of  the  subjects  usually  in- 
cluded in  an  American  college  course.  It 
is  emphatically  a  Christian  school.  We 
have  a  fairly  good  supply  of  apparatus, 
but  need  more." 

Rev.  William  H,  Lacy  reports  fur  the 
Hok  Chiang  District ;  **The  work  on  the 
district  is  prospering.  On  ever)'  circuit 
there  have  been  some  conversions,  num- 
bering about  200  to  date.  Since  January 
1 ,  1 890, we  have  built  four  chapels  and  three 
parsonages  on  the  district,  toward  which 
the  Missionary  Society  granted  $600  and 
the  people  themselves  contributed  about 
$1,000. 

Rev.  N.  Sites,  D.D..  reports:  *^The 
city  of  Hing  Hwa,  seventy-five  miles  from 
Foochow,  is  to  be  the  home  of  a  foreign 
missionar)%  and  Rev.  W.  N,  Brewster  is 
to  study  the  dialect  of  the  people  and  put 
it  into  written  form." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Gregory  writes  from  Foochow 
that  during  seven  months  there  had  been 
3,500  visits  made  by  patients  to  his  dis- 
pensar)'  and  home,  more  than  4,000  pre- 
scriptions compounded,  500  visits  made 
by  him  to  patients  in  their  homes,  and 
1150  received  in  fees  and  donations. 

CENTRAL  CHINA   MISSION. 

Rev.  Leslie  Stevens,  Superintendent  of 
the  Central  China  Mission,  reports:  ''Our 
statistics  showamarked  atlvance  all  along 
the  line.  We  call  atlenuon  particularly 
to  the  financial  showing — collections  for 
Missionary*  Society,  self-support,  etc. — as 
compared  with  previous  years.  Although 
we  have  a  slight  decrease  in  number  of 
conversions  and  baptisms,  we  have  a  large 
gain  in  membership,  which  argues  faith- 
ful labor  on  the  part  of  the  brethren  in 
gathering  in  and  caring  for  the  many  con- 
verts of  the  previous  year.*' 

Rev.  A.  C.  Wright  reports  for  Chin- 
kiang  that  a  new  chapel  has  been  erected 
and  dedicated,  and  lar^e  numbers  attend 
the  preaching  ser\^ice  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ings. The  Sunday-school  is  an  interest- 
ing and  promising  part  of  the  work,  and 
the  attendance  would  be  larger  if  there 
were  more  teachers  to  give  them  the 
proper  instruction. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hykes.  presiding  elder, 
reports  that  on  the  Kiukiang  District  all 
departments  of  the  work  have  been  vigor- 
ously pushed,  and  the  success  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  other  societies  laboring  in 
that  part  of  China.  Twenty  adults  have 
been  received  into  full  membership  and  a 
large  number  taken  on  probation.  More 
than  the  apportionment  for  the  district 
was    raised    for  the   Missionary   Socieiv, 


$91.24  having  been  contributed  for  that 
purpose  and  $637  for  self-support.  The 
work  in  Nankangfu  was  broken  up  by  a 
riot.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  the 
Kiukiang  Institute  and  the  Girls*  Board- 
ing-school of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  At  Shui  Chang  seven 
adulti  have  been  baptized,  and  here  the 
preaching  services  have  been  well  attend- 
ed and  often  marked  by  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Rev.  J.  J.  Banbur)'  reports  that  Sen 
Sung,  a  city  of  about  25,000  inhabitants, 
has  been  entered,  a  chapel  rented,  and  a 
school  opened  with  an  excellent  prospect 
of  success. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Little  reports  that  in  Kiuki- 
ang the  work  has  been  much  interrupted 
by  the  injury  to  St.  Paul's  Church  by  the 
floods,  which  has  prevented  service  there ; 
but  in  the  chapel  services  have  been  held 
five  nights  in  the  week  with  large  crowd*  1 
in  attendance,  A  new  chapel  has  been  J 
opened  at  Sha  Ho,  and  here  is  a  self-sup- 
portingschool.  Apriniing- press  has  been 
purchased  and  work  commeiiced  on  it. 
Much  good  is  expected  from  this  source. 

Dr.  Beebe  reports  that  connected  with 
the  work  at  Nanking  are  three  circuits. 
The  first  is  the  hospital  and  its  evangel- 
istic work ;  second,  the  university  and 
North  Nanking;  third,  work  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  a  count r}'  circuit,  includ- 
ing several  preaching- pi  aces.  All  of  these 
are  interesting  and  hopeful.  The  ladies 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionar)-  So- 
ciety have  done  excellent  work  in  their 
school  and  among  the  women.  The  uni- 
versity, with  enlarged  facilities,  a  chapel 
on  one  of  our  busiest  streets,  a  fine 
country  circuit  of  friendly  hearers,  and 
the  hospital  work  w*ell  established,  pre- 
sents a  field  of  the  rarest  opportunities. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Nicliols  reports  for  South 
Nanking  and  Nanking  Circuits  that  the 
work  of  the  year  has  been  full  of  encour- 
agement, and  there  has  been  an  unusual 
number  of  inquirers.  He  had  in  some 
instances  preached  the  Gospel  where  they 
had  never  seen  the  face  of  a  foreigner  or 
heard  of  Jesus.  One  school  of  twenty -two 
boys  had  memorized  the  Catechism  and 
Sunilay-school  lessons,  besides  a  number 
of  Chinese  books.  He  had  sold  over  12^ 
000  books  and  tracts  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  Christian  literature.  The 
congregations  are  growing  in  numbers 
and  in  interest. 

Dr. Beebe  reports  of  the  Philander  Smith 
Memorial  Hospital  that  during  the  year 
9.326  visits  were  made  by  patients  to  ihc 
dispensary,  418  were  received  into  the 
hospital  as  in-patients,  325  visits  were 
paid  to  patients  in  their  homes.  279  surgic- 
al   operations   were    performed,  #399.86 
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had  been  raised  for  the  work.  The  relig- 
ious instruction  given  had  been  profitable. 

Rev.  John  C.  Ferguson,  President  of 
Nanking  University,  reports  that  during 
the  year  there  had  been  constant  growth 
and  expansion  in  the  university,  which 
has  just  closed  its  second  year,  the  stu- 
dents increasing  from  fifteen  to  forty.  The 
new  building  is  well  suited  to  the  work  and 
contains  five  class-rooms,  a  large  chapel, 
and  dormitory  accommodations  for  about 
thirty  boys.  A  new  building  for  the  theo- 
logical school  is  in  course  of  erection, 
which  will  be  a  conspicuous  ornament  to 
the  city.  The  campus  includes  eight 
acres.  Special  instruction  is  given  to  the 
pupils  in  Christian  teachings.  In  addition  to 
daily  instruction  under  Christian  teachers, 
in  which  a  regular  course  of  Bible-study  is 
pursued,  all  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
daily  prayers.  A  weekly  prayer-meeting 
is  conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Two 
regular  preaching  services  and  a  Sunday- 
school  are  held  on  Sunday,  which  all  the 
students  attend.  A  strong  religious  in- 
fluence pervades  the  school,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  leading  young  men  are  either 
church  members  or  inquirers.  This  influ- 
ence extends  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils, 
and  many  are  thus  led  to  attend  religious 
services.  During  the  year  1891  there  will 
be  in  active  operation  three  departments 
of  the  university — the  college  department, 
theological  school,  and  medical  school. 
Mrs.  Philander  Smith,  of  Oak  Park,  111., 
furnished  the  money  for  the  new  building 
for  the  theological  school.  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  more  could  be  well  used  by 
the  university  for  additional  buildings  and 
equipments. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Shaw  reports  that  the 
women  among  whom  she  is  laboring  in 
Nanking  are  becoming  more  friendly,  and 
the  year  has  been  one  of  seed-sowing 
without  direct  results  in  the  line  of  con- 
versions. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Mitchell  reports  that  in 
the  Nanking  school  during  the  past  year 
the  word  has  been  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  over  twenty-five  girls. 

Dr.  George  A.  Stuart  reports  for  the 
Wuhu  District  that  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious year  there  were  in  active  operation 
4  chapels,  5  day-schools,  and  i  boys* 
boarding-school.  Necessity  has  closed 
2  chapels  and  3  day-schools,  and  the 
boarding-school  has  been  transferred  to 
Nanking.  The  contraction  of  the  work 
has  been  made  necessary  by  a  lack  of 
workers  and  the  expansion  of  the  hospital 
work.  The  medical  work  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

NORTH    CHINA. 

Superintendent  H.  H.  Lowry  reports 
that  serious  persecution  has  attended  the 


work  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  North 
China  Mission  and  determined  opposition 
has  been  felt  in  many  quarters.  Not- 
withstanding this  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  349  in  the  membership,  several 
stations  have  been  visited  with  genuine 
revivals,  new  preaching-places  have  been 
opened,  and  clusters  of  inquirers  collected 
in  several  new  villages.  From  all  the 
central  stations  come  complaints  that 
the  chapels  are  too  small  to  hold  the  regu- 
lar congregations.  Self-support  has  made 
commendable  progress.  Three  preachers 
are  supported  entirely  by  the  contributions 
of  the  local  churches,  and  several  others 
are  supported  in  part.  Opportunities  are 
presented  every-where  for  advance  and 
enlargement. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart  writes  that  at  As- 
bury  Chapel,  Peking,  there  has  been  a 
large  number  of  clear  conversions.  During 
the  year  the  Sunday  congregations  have 
greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  Sabbath-school  has  at  times 
reached  nearly  four  hundred,  of  whom  fully 
one  third  were  heathen  attracted  by  the 
ser\'ices  and  the  personal  influence  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work.  The  congregation 
at  Southern  City  Station,  Peking,  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  fifty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  over  eighty,  and  the 
Sabbath-school  has  been  well  attended. 

Rev.  F.  Brown  reports  that  at  Wesley 
Chapel,  Tientsin,  two  preaching  services 
and  a  Sunday-school  have  beem  held  each 
Sunday;  five  class-meetings  and  a  prayer- 
meeting  have  also  been  held  every  week, 
and  each  day  has  been  begun  with  a 
public  prayer  service  in  the  chapel.  Special 
religious  services  have  also  been  held  and 
the  chapel  has  often  been  filled  to  excess. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  reports  for  the 
East  Gate  Chapel,  Tientsin,  that  the 
chapel  doors  have  been  open  for  public 
preaching  services  six  days  a  week ; 
crowds  have  gathered  and  listened  to  the 
Gospel  and  some  have  accepted.  A  book- 
store has  been  opened  for  the  sale  of 
Christian  literature,  and  several  thousand 
volumes  have  been  sold.  On  every  circuit 
in  the  Tientsin  District  the  colporteurs 
have  been  an  active  evangelizing  agency. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry  writes  that  the  center 
of  work  on  the  Shan-tung  District  is  about 
four  hundred  miles  south  of  Peking,  and  the 
work  is  distributed  around  three  central 
stations,  and  at  two  of  these  there  has  been 
considerable  progress,  an  increase  in 
membership  in  one  of  thirty-seven  and  in 
the  other  of  thirty. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  reports  of  Tsun-hua 
District,  the  center  of  which  is  100  miles 
east  of  Peking :  "  The  work  moves  slowly, 
but  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
With  hope,   faith,   patience,   prayer,   and 


work  we  must  succeed.    On  the  district 
there  is  now  a  membership  of  202,  besides 
78  probationers.    There  were  contributed 
by  the  natives  for  self-support  $20,  and 
there  were  collected  from  other  sources  < 
$50.40  for  the  same  purpose.     For  Mis- 
sions the  Sabbath-schools  gave  $18.38; 
the     native     members,    $20.66;    others, 
$91.91,  making  a   total    of    $130.9$  for 
Missions  and  $70.40  for  self-support." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  reports  that  on  the 
Lan  Chou  District  during  the  previous 
seven  and  a  half  months  there  had  been 
baptized  42  adults,  16  children,  and  41 
received  on  probation.  A  large  number 
of  books  and  tracts  were  sold»  and  a 
greater  number  than  ever  before  had  heard 
the  Gospel. 

Training-classes  for  women  are  organ- 
ized in  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Tsun-hua» 
and  are  in  successful  operation  under  the 
care  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Sofciety. 

In  Peking  University  departments  of 
theology  and  medicine  are  in  operation^ 
and  a  college  of  liberal  arts  is  fully  or- 
ganized. To  prepare  students  for  en- 
trance to  the  college  a  three  years'  course 
is  prescribed.  As  feeders  to  this  high- 
school,  or  preparatory  department,,  inter- 
mediate schools  are  or  will  soon  be  es. 
tablished  in  Peking,  Tientsin,  Tsun-hua, 
and  Tai-an.  The  pupils  for  these  interme- 
diate schools  are  secured  by  promotions 
from  the  day-schools  established  by  the 
Mission  in  the  villages  throughout  the  dis- 
tricts. There  were  nine  students  in  the  theo- 
logical school,  five  in  the  medical  schooU 
and  the  number  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  has  been  limited  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  dormitories.  An  industrial  depart- 
ment is  in  successful  operation.  An  in- 
dustrial school  has  been  carried  on  at 
Tsun-hua.  With  few  exceptions  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  are  Christians. 

The  girls'  schools,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
consist  of  two  boarding-schools  situated  in 
Peking  and  Tsun-hua,  the  former  with  84 
and  the  latter  with  35  pupils.  Six  girls* 
day-schools  are  in  operation — 3  in  Peking, 
2  in  Tientsin,  and  i  in  Tsun-hua — and 
from  these  there  have  been  some  ver)'  en- 
couraging results. 

There  are  four  centers  of  medical  oper- 
ations in  the  North  China  Mission — the 
Peking  Hospital,  the  Isabella  Fisher  Hos- 
pital at  Tientsin,  two  hospitals  at  Tsun- 
hua,  and  the  medical  work  at  the  Jeho 
silver-mines.  An  average  of  3,600  patients 
per  month  are  being  prescribed  for 
through  these  agencies,  and  many  of  them 
have  thereby  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  writing  of  the  needs 
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of  the  North  China  Mission,  says  :  '*  [  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  opporlunilies 
presented  cvery-where  for  advance  and 
enlargement  if  we  had  the  means.  More 
is  the  one  word  that  should  be  empha- 
sized in  connection  with  every  agency  in 
the  Mission— more  foreign  lalxirers,  more 
native  preachers,  more  colporteurs,  more 
teachers*  more  chapels,  more  schools," 
He  also  says:  '*The  chapels  in  Peking, 
Tientsin,  and  Tsun-hua,  which  a  few  years 
ago  seemed  so  large,  are  now  far  too  small 
to  hold  the  congregations  that  frequently 
gather  for  worship.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  of  the  country  chapels,  while  sev- 
eral places  are  in  great  need  of  chapel 
buildings  in  which  to  hold  the  Sabbath 
services.  In  all  the  boarding-schools  the 
dormitories  are  too  full  to  be  healthful. 
What  is  true  of  these  departments  applies 
as  well  to  hospital  and  dispensary  work. 
Our  very  success  is  not  devoid  of  embar- 
rassment, and,  because  of  our  inability  to 
command  the  means  for  relief,  becomes  a 
real  occasion  for  discouragement." 

WEST   CHINA. 

Rev,  Spencer  Lewis,  Superintendent  of 
the  West  China  Mission,  reports  that  the 
results  of  ihe  work  are  most  encouraging. 
In  Chungking  the  Sabbath  scr^'ices  have 
had  an  ever  increasing  att-ndance.  and 
the  street  chapel  has  been  well  tilled  daily 
and  frequently  crowded.  The  daily  prayer- 
meetings,  in  which  special  attention  is 
given  to  Bible-study,  have  had  an  average 
attendance  during  the  year  of  over  30. 
Two  men  have  been  licensed  as  exhorters 
and  one  has  served  as  a  colporteur*  The 
year  began  with  r  boys'  school  and  1 1 
pupils,  and  closed  with  50  boys  an<l  20 
girls  under  instruction.  Some  work  has 
been  performed  outside  the  city,  A 
good  brick  chapel  is  being  built.  The 
statistics  are  as  follows: 

Foreign  missionaries. 4 

A^istant  misMonaries. ........  2 

Native  uimrdaine^*  preachers, , .  2 

Native  teachers 4 

Other  helpers r 

Members  , , ,  • .....,.,  18 

robationers 27 

Conversions  during  the  year.  . .  23 

Day  schools , 3 

Day  scholars  >,.,,,...........  70 

Halls  and  places  of  worship.  * ,.  2 

Parsonages,  or  homes. 3 

Value  of  parsonages,  or  homcs.$5.500  cx> 

Value  of  other  real  estotc 8.500  00 

Collected  for  self-sttpport ...,.,       20  00 
Contributed  for  other  local  pur* 

poses- 10  00 

V«4 

Ctalum  ^ftiiilMii  nf   Iii«-  inoilloiltnt 
Kplftf«>|JHl   rliiiri'li,  ^u II III* 

The  Annual  Conlercnt  e  of  the  Mission 

convened  at  Shanghai,  Chin.%  October  15, 


1890,  Bishop  Wilson  presiding.  On  the 
evening  of  the  lirst  day  of  the  Conference 
a  double  wedding  among  the  missionaries 
took  place.  Rev.  T,  A.  Hearn,  of  the 
China  Mission,  w^as  married  to  Miss  Kate 
R.  Roberts,  and  Rev,  C,  B.  Mosclcy, 
of  the  Japanese  Mission,  to  Miss  Ada 
Reagan.  The  ladies  had  been  mi^ision- 
aries  of  the  Woman's  Society. 

The  statistica]  report  was  made  as 
follows ; 

Missionaries,  i  t  ;  wives,  10;  Woman's 
Board,  1 1 ;  local  preachers*  6 ;  exhorters, 
5  ;  colporteurs,  i ;  stations,  6 ;  out^sta- 
tions,  9 ;  foreign  members,  25 ;  native 
members,  345— increase,  33 ;  probationers, 
134 — decrease,  22;  infants  baptized,  9 — 
increase  i;  adults  baptized^  33 — decrease 
22i  Sunday-schools,  23— increase,  2;  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  72 ;  Sunday-school 
scholars — — ;  pupils  in  A,-C.  C,  146; 
A.-C,  schools.  2 ;  pupils,  25  ;  boys* 
boarding-school,  1  ;  pupils,  74 ;  sittings, 
810;  books  sold,  6,205;  girls*  board- 
ing-schools, 3  ;  puptlsp  64 ;  day-schools. 
40— increase,  9;  pupils,  692 — increase.  1 13; 
foreign  teachers,  15;  native  teachers, 
54^ — increase,  9;  churches,  8  ;  sittings, 
t,6f  5  ;  value,  $2 1,1 91  ;  foreign  residences, 
9;  value,  $42,820;  native  parsonages. 
4;  value,  ^,090;  ladies*  homes,  4; 
value,  $35,6cx>;  male  hospital,  i  ;  value, 
$10,000;  number  of  patients,  8,171 — ifi- 
crease,  88;  female  hospital,  1;  value, 
$6,600;  number  of  patients,  2.494 — in- 
crease, 1 50 ;  school  buildings,  7  ;  value, 
$15,600;  rented  chapels,  ig^ncrease,  8; 
contributed  by  foreign  members.  $618.30; 
contributed  by  native  members,  $165.33 ; 
an  increase  for  natives  of  $29.75. 

ArPOlNTMENTS. 
Shanghai  iyistriit,—'Sl.  l\.  Hill.  P.E.;  Sh^ghai 
station.  M.  tl.  Hill,  C.  F.  Rcid,  otic  to  Ijc  supplied  (by 
Sj;  Ti  Kia);  CoUcgc  siAtion,  V,  J.  Allen.  G.  R.  Lcwjtir; 
Hong-keij,  W.  B.  lionnelE,  H.  L.  Gray;  Sung-Kiang, 
W.  B,  Burke^  one  tu  be  siipplicrd  (by  Zung  Sau^tsungl; 
T'a-isong,  Q,  E*  lirown,  two  to  be  siippVicd  (Tiy  Zung 
ZiJig'-^an,^  Sung  Yon^-peh);  T'sih-pau.  one  to  be  *vii»- 
pUed  (by  T'scu  Ti-vung);  A,-C.  College.  Y.J.  Allen, 
President  J  W.  B.  Bonne  It.  G.  R,  L^jehr.  H.  L.  Gray, 
Professors, 

StttAaw  Distrt\4,--U,  L.  Andcriioini.  P.E.;  Suchow 
Elation,  T.  A.  Heam.  one  to  be  »itpplie«J  (by  Zung 
YoOE-kUntig);  Znng-jfc^  B.  D,  Lucas,  Li  Tii  Niji;  Nain 
King,  J.  L.  Hcndi->%  C,  K,  iVlarahall;  K  Ven-van,  one  to 
be  supplied  (by  Doitg  Moh^iian);  Luh-chib,  one  to  he 
supplied  (Ttiy  T'fta  V«jgH»ang>;  BufRngtan  Iniiitute. 
A.  P.  Parker. 

ArFOI>tTMKKTS   or    LAD1KS    lUCnieseXTIMG   W.    B,    M. 

Skan^hsti  Dtitrtct^—MiHi  L.  X,  Haygocxl,  Agent  ; 
Clopttin  School.  day-kchiL>ol».  McTycire  Home  and 
Scht»ol.  Miss  HayKtwtKi.  Miinjiger;  Mis.*  L.  U.  Hugh«A^ 
Miss  M.  McClcHan.  Miw  Ricbiiravnii,  AWtstants; 
Rading  Auglo-Chincse  School,  Miss  L.  Riinkjn ; 
ICading  day-ftchools,  Mist,  E.  Kerr. 

Svi-Jkitw  Dutrici,~^lS\ts.  },  P*  Camp^jell,  Agent , 
Suthow  Girls*  Schoott  Mrs.  J.  P.  Campltcll.  Mainager; 
Mks  Smi{hey,  A«i»iAtant:  Suchow  Hospital.  Mr*.  J; 
P.  Camj>bell,  Manager:  I>r  M  M,  Philip*.  Phytician. 
Silt. how  day^schooU,  Mi**  J,  M*  Atkinsoiu 


TliroiiKb  A  FhjttK'laii'*  Spectacle*. 

BY  W.    H.    MORSE.   M.D. 

"  China  has  become  a  hell  since  yoy 
foreigners  came,"  This  startling  excla- 
mation of  a  Shashing  Chinaman  to  Rev. 
G.  L.  Mason,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union,  is  all  loo  true. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  with  pride 
upon  our  mission  work  in  the  Celestial 
En^pire.  We  praise  God  for  what  he  has 
done  there.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  good 
work  is  terribly  offset. 

One  of  Webster's  definitions  of  **  Hell  " 
is,  **The  abode  of  evil  spirits,*'  This  is 
the  appropriate  definition  in  the  present 
instance — the  instance  of  the  indictment. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means,  you 
who  boast  of  tlie  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  China  }  It  is  the  truth, 
the  terrible  and  death-full  truth. 

Listen  to  it  again  \  '*  China  has  become 
a  hell."*  China  is  the  abode  of  evil  spirits. 
The  foreigners,  the  Christians — those  who 
joy  in  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit — ihey  are 
responsible. 

•'  And  that  dismal  cry  rose  slowly 

And  sank  slowly  through  the  air. 
Full  of  spirit's  melancholy. 
And  eternity's  despair." 

The  evil  spirits  which  possess  China  arc 
those  of  opium^ — ^*'a  stimulant  narcotic 
poison,  producing  hallucinations,  profound 
sleep,  or  death,"  All  this  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  more. 

The  foreigners  are  at  fault  because  of 
this  demoniac  possession.  "Not  from 
choice  do  we  have  the  opium  traffic,'*  says 
Li  Hung  Chang,  *'  but  because  China, 
submitted  to  decision  of  arms.*' 

For  seventy  years  foreigners,  shielded 
by  British  civil  or  military  officials,  smug* 
gled  opium  into  China.  After  two  wars 
and  the  tax  #f  vast  indemnities  the  traf- 
fic was  legalized. 

The  Viceroy  Li  says;  "China  views  the 
opium  question  from  a  moral  stand-point; 
England,  from  a  fiscal.  My  sovereign  has 
never  desired  his  empire  to  thrive  on  his 
subjects*  infirmities." 

China  does  not  countenance  the  traffic. 
Understand  that.  Ex- Minister  Young  is 
my  authority  for  saytng  that  China  is  con- 
stantly appealing  to  the  conscience  (^/r) 
of  England. 

But  China  ought  to  seek  to  convince 
the  world  that  she  is  sincere  in  her 
repugnance,  by  controlling  the  consump- 
tion. The  opportunity  is,  shall  w^e  sny^ 
hi^h  license. 

Opium  yields  India  an  income  of  fifty 
millions  a  year.  It  increases  a  million  a 
year.  The  question  arises.  Isn't  there  a 
way  to  govern  India  so  as  to  save  that 
revenue  ? 

Public  opinion   should   be   supreme  in 
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England.  Awaken  public  opinion  to  the 
sin  of  the  traffic,  and  a  way  will  be  found 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  **  Opium  Question  '* 
demands  settlement. 

The  opium  habit  is  easily  acquired  by 
the  Chinaman.  The  curse  of  the  habit 
falls  with  special  severity  on  him.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  another  race  which  it  more  de- 
praves. 

The  Chinaman  is  indeed  cursed  by  the 
habit.  It  ruins  his  constitution,  situation, 
and  character,  and.  entails  misery,  beg- 
gary, thieving,  and  untold  horrors.  It  is 
indeed  a  "  habit." 

It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  with 
Christians  responsible  for  this  demoniac 
possession,  the  Chinese  do  not  resent  the 
preaching  of  Christ.  It  would  be  but 
natural. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  there  with  blessings 
and  the  fulfilling  of  hope.  Grand  things 
liave  been  done  in  the  walled  kingdom. 
The  cross  is  there — eloquent  of  the  Cru- 
cified. 

Let  our  temperance  workers  take  cour- 
age by  China's  story.  If  the  preaching 
of  Christ  has  availed  there,  it  can  avail 
where  alcohol  has  its  unholy  power. 

"  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  "  The  his- 
tory of  Christian  missions,  both  Protest- 
ant and  Roman  Catholic,  in  China,  shows 
that  the  hand  that  has  wrought  is  divine. 

Answer  skeptics  by  pointing  to  China. 
If  our  religion  was  not  true  there  would 
have  been  no  such  g^and  results  as  those 
there.  Man  alone  could  not  have  wrought 
thus  nobly. 

The  three  religions  of  China — Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism,  and  Taoism  — 
though  mutually  conflictive,  are  there  tol- 
erated in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

Chinamen  find  nothing  incongruous 
in  believing  in  and  belonging  to  all  three 
religions  of  their  country,  and  when  con- 
verted are  quite  willing  to  be  "  all  things 
to  all  men." 

A  Chinaman  will  lie.  He  likes  to  lie. 
It  is  a  perfect  form  of  enjoyment  to  him, 
and  synonymous  with  cleverness.  He  can 
tell  the  truth,  but  he  had  rather  not. 

The  name  "Oriental  Yankees"  has  been 
given  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  a  misnomer, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  refers  to  the  very  worst 
type  of  Yankee.  The  Scotch  "  Yankie  " 
means  *'  sharp,  unscrupulous." 

When  a  Chinaman  deliberately  rejects 
the  Christian  religion  it  is  on  principle. 
The  treatment  which  China  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  Christian  states  procures 
this. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  is  right.  "  It  is  time," 
he  says,  **  for  the  Church  of  God  to  arise 
and  demand  that  Christian  governments 
shall  not  antagonize  Christian  missions." 

^  Put  your  heart  into  the  work  and  China 


will  be  converted,"  says  a  recent  writer. 
Put  your  heart  into  China,  rather,  and  its 
conversion  must  follow.  See  the  difference  } 

Americans  can  send  rum  to  China,  but 
there  is  a  treaty  restriction  upon  sending 
opium.  India  has  the  diabolical  monop- 
oly, and  holds  it  jealously  against  other 
countries. 

Read  the  story  of  Robert  Morrison  and 
of  Griffith  John,  the  Chinese  pioneers. 
They  are  crowded  with  facts  that  both 
interest  and  inspire.  And  inspiration  is 
in  demand. 

The  biographies  of  Morrison  and  John 
form  two  of  the  six  volumes  in  Funk  & 
Wagnall's  Missionary  Biographical  Se- 
ries. Carey,  Moffat,  Patteson,  and  Chal- 
mers are  the  others  biographized. 

It  is  not  reprehensible  in  the  least,  if 
we  look  at  it  in  the  right  light,  for  the 
Chinese  Christians  to  adhere  to  native 
customs,  only  substituting  Christian  for 
heathen  ceremonial. 

The  Mongolian  delights  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  appreciate."  He  **  appreciates  " 
Christ  on  conversion.  Consider  it :  ad, 
•*  to ;"  pretiare,  "  prize."  Is  he  not  quite 
right  in  saying  so  } 

The  word  "  mandarin "  is  from  the 
Portuguese  mandartm,  which  is  from  the 
Malaysian  mantrt,  "  minister  of  state." 
Mantri  in  turn  is  properly  Hindu,  from 
Sanskrit  tnan,  "  to  think." 

The  intellectual  aspiration  may  not  be 
as  strong  and  pronounced  in  China  as  in 
Japan,  but  the  temperature  of  Chinese 
Christianity  is  as  high  as  the  Japanese, 
perhaps  higher. 

Rev.  H.  Kingman  writes  :  •*  At  present 
we  are  entering  upon  the  most  terrible 
famine  that  China  has  known  for  years. 
The  misery  is  already  great,  and  the 
death-rate  large." 

We  cannot  understand  what  an  Oriental 
famine  really  is.  Think,  if  you  can,  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths  from 
starvation  and  exposure,  with  the  utmost 
done  for  relief. 

Lieutenant  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  says:  "There 
is  not  a  Chinese  convert  to  Christianity  of 
sound  mind  to-day  within  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  China."  The  descendants  of  An- 
anias and  Sapphira  may  not  be  unknown. 
To  Canon  Taylor : 

Dear  Sir:  We  commend  to  your 
acquaintance  Lieutenant  Wood,  U.  S.  N. 
In  turn  it  might  be  advisable  to  add  to 
your  acquaintance  that  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin. 
A  fine  trio. 

It  may  not  be  profitable,  but  it  is  of  in- 
terest, to  read  the  works  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  as  translated  into  English.  It 
will  repay  a  careful  reading. 

Legge's  translation  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius  is  published  by  John  B.  Alden,  of 


New  York,  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  for 
seventy-five  cents.  It  should  be  read  un- 
derstandingly. 

As  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  colonized 
America's  most  sterile  shores,  so  Chris* 
tianity  has  first  taken  hold  on  China's 
most  sterile  territory.  By  and  by  the 
prairies  and  mines. 

Confucius  is  silent  about  a  place  of  tor* 
ment  after  death.  Taoism  is  quite  as 
chary,  but  Buddhism  presents  its  own  pe* 
culiar  ideas,  and  these  serve  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

Here  is  a  text  for  the  month's  consid- 
eration of  China  work :  *•  Let  us  go  up  at 
once  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able 
to  overcome  it,"  Is  there  a  more  appro- 
priate text  ? 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor's  China  Inland 
Mission  is  distinctly  non-sectarian.  Mr. 
Radcliffe  says :  *•  No  difficulties  from  dif- 
ferent denominations  working  in  one  field 
have  ever  arisen." 

In  China  the  manufacture  of  grape-wine 
is  unknown.  There  \%  however,  a  fer^ 
mented  wine  made  from  rice  and  millet. 
This  is  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

The  pithy  sayings  of  Confucius  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  forming  Chinese 
character.  Here  is  one :  "  A  man  can 
enlarge  his  principles ;  but  principles  do 
not  enlarge  the  man." 

Another  sententious  maxim  of  Confu- 
cius is  commendable  to  Christians :  "What 
the  superior  man  seeks  is  in  himself ;  what 
the  small  man  seeks  is  in  others."  Isn't 
that  true  ? 

A  missionary  in  Tientsin  says  in  a  re- 
cent letter :  **  The  class-meetings  are  well 
sustained."  Can  you  get  any  consolation 
out  of  that,  dear  brother,  who  **  tries  to 
mend  the  classes  ?  " 

In  speaking  about  our  Chinese  work, 
do  not  forget  that  the  Methodist  Church 
has  a  Chinese  Mission  in  California,  doing 
a  grand  work  among  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  that  State. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  the 
Chinese  women  who  are  rescued  from 
slavery  become  Christians  ?  "  I  answer, 
from  statistics,  that  on  an  average  one  in 
six  are  converted. 

The  Chinese  people  must  be  converted 
by  the  Chinese  converts.  The  native 
worker  is  of  more  value  in  China  than  in 
any  other  field.  Of  this  I  am  confident* 
Who  controverts  } 

Some  one  asks :  "  Why  do  not  the  mis- 
sionaries try  to  reach  the  Chinese  upper 
classes  ?  "  W^hy,  indeed  !  Isn't  it  being 
done,  and  well  done,  too  ?  The  **  upper 
classes  "  are  not  neglected. 

Now  the  fact  is  just  this.  You  ask* 
"  What  is  the  special  need  of  missions  in 
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China  ?  "  Well,  that  question  was  an- 
swered before  you  asked  it.  By ?    By 

St.  Paul,  of  course.     Go  and  read  it. 

As  to  converting  the  local  laundryman, 
opinions  differ.  It  is  one  thing  to  Chris- 
tianize him,  and  another  thing  to  civilize 
him.  Be  sure  of  what  you  want  before 
you  begm. 

The  missionary  does  not  ask  much,  if 
anything,  of  the  foreign  resident  in  China. 
An  appeal  to  him  would  not  be  likely  to 
do  any  good.     Every  hive  has  its  drones. 

The  foreign  resident  is  quite  sure  that 
it  is  the  missionary  who  procured  the 
title  of  "  foreign  devil."  The  missionary 
charges  the  title  to  the  resident.  The 
choice  can  be  made. 

If  the  Chinese  language  belongs  to  the 
fourth  root-race,  as  seems  probable,  we 
may  ask  if  Buddhism  did  not  come  into 
India  from  China.  Positing  this,  is  not 
our  grround  firmer  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  a 
Chinaman  than  his  self-complacency,  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  pride.  In  the 
native  worker  it  has  to  be  used,  and  can 
hardly  be  eliminated. 

Whatever  his  social  standing,  the  China- 
man admires  literary  ability  in  others.  It 
would  not  do  to  send  any  half-made  min- 
isters there  as  missionaries.  They  would 
not  succeed. 

k  Taken  as  a  whole — and,  indeed,  by  pre- 
Icept  upon  precept— the  subject  of  Bud- 
dhistic philosophy  as  revealed  in  China,  is 
matter  for  very  serious  and  edifying  re- 
flection. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  repeated  in- 
carnations may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
Christianity  altogether.  Instead,  its  study 
may  show  a  relation  to  the  coming  of  the 
Christ. 

The  Chinese  "  inquirer  "  is  of  a  different 
caliber  from  the  Hindu,  in  that  he  seeks 
from  his  heart,  and  neither  out  of  curios- 
ity nor  for  controversy's  sake. 

Did  you  ever  call  at  the  home  of  the 
*•  Society  of  Chinese  Christian  Brethren  " 
in  New  York  ?  It  is  on  East  39th  Street, 
near  Second  Avenue.  There  are  about 
thirty  members  of  the  Society. 

Rev.  M.  C.  White  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Mac- 
lay,  two  of  the  first  four  missionaries  sent  to 
China  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1S47-8,  are  still  living — Dr.  White  in  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Maclay  in  California. 

No  one  is  more  quick  to  detect  the  im- 
morality and  godlessness  of  our  great 
cities  than  the  Chinaman.  Having  such 
••  detective  ability,"  is  it  strange  that  he 
remains  a  heathen  ? 

The  Barnabas  class  of  missionaries  do 
not  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  Chi- 
nese work,  for  reasons  which  are  quite  ob- 
vious.   The  Paul  is  the  successful  type. 


"  The  financial  value  of  Christianity  in 
China."  Well,  in  1851  China  produced 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  world's  tea. 
Last  year  the  production  was  forty-three 
per  cent. 

The  idea  of  attributing  the  complexion 
of  China's  budget  to  the  extraneous  •*  ef- 
fect of  Christianity."  If  it  has  leavening 
power,  it  surely  is  not  leaven  pure  and 
simple. 

The  Chinese  theory  of  evolution  traces 
man  by  degrees  from  the  praying  mantis, 
through  the  hairless  apes,  which,  by  eating 
warm  victuals,  grew  large  and  were 
changed  to  men. 

The  three  sects  of  China  are  officially 
described  as  Joo  keaou, "  the  scholars," 
Confucians ;  Fuh  keaou,  the  Buddhists ; 
and  Taou  keaou,  the  Taoists.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  keaou. 

Insanity  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
China,  but  there  are  no  lunatic  asylums. 
It  is,  perhaps,  questionable  as  to  whether 
their  establishment  by  missionaries  would 
be  of  signal  advantage. 

As  thore  is  no  place  in  Confucianism 
for  a  personal  God,  obviously  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  must  be  difficult  where  the 
cultured  classes  are  especially  concerned. 

"  Is  there  any  prospect  of  China  being 
converted  entirely  to  Christ  ?  "  The  phrase, 
*•  any  prospect,"  is  expressive,  brother.  If 
it  were  not,  the  answer  would  be,  •*  No ; 
none." 

Kwei-chau  and  Kan-suh  each  has  three 
missionaries  for  its  3,000,000  people ;  Shen- 
Si  has  ten  missionaries  for  10,000,000; 
Yun-nan,  four  missionaries  for  6,000,000. 

Think  of  it!  Twenty-two  millions  of 
people  with  only  twenty  missionaries !  Im- 
agine only  sixty  ministers  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  idea  of  the  great  dispro- 
portion can  be  had. 

The  appetite  for  reading  among  the  Chi- 
nese is  insatiable.  They  fight  each  other 
in  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  tracts  distrib- 
uted by  the  missionaries  among  them. 

The  native  converts  who  are  sent  out 
as  lay  preachers  to  tell  the  wonderful 
story  of  Christ  are  singularly  successful 
in  their  efforts,  doing  the  noblest  of  work. 

Men  and  women  are  wanted  in  China 
who  cannot  preach.  If  they  are  willing 
to  work  they  can  teach,  distribute  tracts, 
translate,  edit,  print,  or  "even  do  manual 
labor,  "in  His  name." 

Trained  printers  can  do  yeoman  work 
I  for  the  Master  in  the  walled  kingdom. 
There  is  a  call  for  their  ser\'ices  more  em- 
phatic than  that  from  any  other  field. 

When  we  read  of  the  "  Universal  Mon- 
golization,"  •'China  menacing  the  world," 
and  like  matter,  let  us  remember  the  leaven 
of  Missions,  and  ask  if  General  Wolseley 
is  really  of  the  prophets  } 


The  Chinese  have  a  most  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  professional  abilities  of  the 
foreign  physician,  who  is  wont  to  find  it  a 
task  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  altogether. 

Say  what  we  will  of  "  woman's  place  in 
the  Oriental  religions,"  undeniably  the  wife, 
mother,  and  daughter  are  important  fac- 
tors to  deal  with  in  China. 

To  show  the  worth  of  God  to  a  nation, 
a  teacher  stated  that  it  was  God-fearing 
people  who  invented  the  locomotive.  "  Ah," 
replied  a  hearer,  *•  you  do  that  ?  What  did 
God  do  ?  " 

The  hospital  is  described  in  China  as  a 
"  healing  court,"  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood a  court  where  the  dispensing  is  of 
healing,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  justice 
is  "  dispensed." 

"  A  number  of  Chinamen,  members  of 

Sunday-school,  were  arrested  Sunday 

afternoon  for  playing  fan-tan,"  But  let 
not  Christian  workers  be  dismayed.  After 
this,  move  on. 

From  the  professional  visit  of  Miss 
Leonora  Howard,  M.D.,  to  the  wife  of 
Viceroy  Li,  in  1879,  the  notable  work  in 
Tientsin  has  developed  and  is  still  going 
on  grandly. 

The  appropriation  of  the  title  **  Son  of 
Heaven  "  by  the  Emperor  of  China  nat- 
urally ought  to  gain  appreciation  of  God's 
divine  Son  at  court.  But  "what's  in  a 
name  }  " 

Our  ideas  of  politeness  do  not  gain  favor 
in  China.  To  lift  the  hat  to  man  or  woman 
is.  for  instance,  regarded  as  the  very  height 
of  insolence  and  contempt. 

Although  the  name  has  long  since  been 
obsolete  in  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  Russia  still  persists  in  styl- 
ing China  *•  Cathay,"  using  the  mediaeval 
term. 

Peking  University  seems  to  be  filling  a 
"long-felt  want."  It  might  be  a  good 
idea  if  our  charitably-disposed  men  of 
wealth  should  remember  this  institution 
in  their  wills. 

St.  Paul's  words  of  disapprobation  of 
•*  long  hair,"  have  need  of  elimination,  or 
of  being  passed  over  without  comment, 
when  reached  in  teaching  or  Bible-study 
by  the  missionaries. 

China  has  great  charms  for  the  Chris- 
tian missionary,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  choice,  it  is  the  field  that  is 
I  preferred  by  the  majority  of  candidates. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  support  the 

,  idea  that  in  many  senses  there  is  no  field 

I  where  we  can  \\o\^  for  more  than  from 

i  China.  Let  us  "  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 

end." 

And  just  beyond  is  Thibet.  Shall  we 
till  that  field  in  this  generation  ?  Consider 
i  the  horrible  iniquity  of  Lamaism,  and  the 
I  inspiration  to  effort  cannot  but  ensue. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


iotta  tinb  Commtnts. 


Bishop  Good  sell  left  last  month  to  pre- 
side over  the  Conferences  and  Missions  in 
Japan,  China,  and  Korea. 

We  regret  to  note  that  Rev.  F.  Pen- 
zotti  of  our  Chyrchr  and  an  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  Calao,  Peru,  last  J  lily  for 
preaching  the  Gospel,  is  still  in  prison. 

Wc  call  special  attention  to  the  Appeal 
for  Forei^  Missions  on  pages  78  and  79, 
It  was  written  by  Bishop  Newman  at  the 
request  of  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, and  is  addressed  to  every  pastor 
and  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church, 

World-  Wide  Misswns^  while  having  a 
large  circulation,  has  been  published  at 
such  a  low  price  that  the  larger  the  circu- 
lation the  greater  the  loss*  It  has  been 
decided  to  raise  the  price  on  quantities  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  copy.  It  is  edited  by 
the  Missionary  Secretaries,  printed  at  Chi- 
cago, and  the  offices  of  publication  are  1 50 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  334  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago. 

Tkff  Mi'sswnary  Eeinimf  of  the  IVarid 
for  January  reaches  us  with  the  name  of 
Arthur  T.  Pierson  as  editor  and  J»  T, 
Gracey  and  A,  J.  Gordon  as  associate  ed- 
itors. We  miss  the  familiar  name  and 
excellent  work  of  Dr.  Sherwood,  who  died 
in  October  last,  and  who  for  three  years 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Pierson  as  editor- 
Dra*  Pierson,  Gracey,  and  Gordon,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  and  Baptist,  will  make 
a  magazine  of  which  we  shall  all  be  proud. 
Dr,  Pierson  is  abundant  in  evangeHstic 
as  well  as  in  literar)-^  work.  Wc  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  article  on  Hans 
Egede  in  this  number  of  our  magazine 
and  for  an  article  on  Louis  Harms  that 
will  appear  next  month. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Chinese  Recorder 
for  December,  1S90,  published  in  Sliang* 
hai,  China,  that  Rev, L.N.  Wheeler,  D.D., 
fonnerly  one  of  our  missionaries  in  China, 
and  lately  appointed  the  Agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  China,  will 
become  the  editor  of  the  C/iinese  Ret&rder 
commencing  with  ihe  January  number. 

Canon  Scotl  Robertson  has  just  com- 
pleted his  annual  summary  of  British  con- 
tributions to  foreign  missions.  For  the 
year  1889  the  amount  was  j£  1,301, 306, 
being  a  little  less  than  for  the  year  1888. 
The  Church  of  England  contributed  over 
one  half  of  this,  or  about  j£67o,ooo.  The 
Church  of  England  societies  contributed 
^£523.226 ;  Joint-Societies  of  Churchmen 
an  d  N  on-co  nf orm  ist  s,  £z  1 7 ,963 ;  E  ngl  ish 
and  Welsh  Non-conformist  societies, 
^£364,652 ;    Scottish   and  Irish   Presbyte- 


rian societies,  / 1 85,646 ;  Roman  Catholic 
societies,  /9,8j9. 

We  announced  last  month  th,it  Bishop 
Foster  would  leave  in  January  for  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea,  and  would  be  accom- 
panied by  Dr  S<  L,  Baldwin,  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  our  Missionary  Society. 
It  has  since  been  decided  that  the  health 
of  Bishop  Foster  will  not  permit  his  mak- 
ing the  journey,  and  Dr.  Baldwin  will 
therefore  remain  at  the  mission  rooms, 
A  correspondent  of  Zions  Herald,  writ- 
ing of  the  proposed  visit  of  Dr,  Baldwin 
to  China,  says :  "  Only  that  it  would  take 
him  away  from  the  mission  rooms  in 
New  York,  where  he  is  doing  such  a 
splendid  work,  he  ought  to  be  made  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  China/'  Those  bestac- 
quaimed  with  him  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  sentiments  here  expressed. 


Re»p<inii«<«  from   Prealdtvis  B]d«r»« 

The  new  table  of  missionary  apportion- 
ments to  the  Conferences  and  districts 
that  have  been  sent  out  to  the  presiding 
elders  is  meeting  with  general  favor. 

The  Rev,  D,  R.  Lowrie,  of  the  Jersey 
City  District,  Newark  Conference,  writes : 
**  The  new  table  gives  our  district  $1,000 
more  to  raise.  We  welcome  it.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  raise  it." 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  B,  Wilson,  of  Dover 
District,  Wilmington  Conference,  writes : 
"  The  Dover  District  has  come  from  $3,186 
in  1887,  to  $5*369  in  1S90.  Our  peach  crop 
was  a  failure  the  past  year.  Nevertheless, 
we  thank  you  for  your  vote  of  confidence 
which  you  have  given  us,  and  wc  will  use 
our  best  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  you. 
I  will  at  once  communicate  with  our  breth- 
ren, the  pastors,  to  whom  the  burden  and 
the  honor  belongs.  I  will  be  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  say  to  you  as  I  say  10  you  i 
'  Where  you  dare  to  lead  i  dare  to  follow.' '' 

The  Rev.  M.  P.  Blakeslee.  of  Ithaca 
District,  Cemnd  New  York  Conference, 
writes  i  '*  You  have  done  fur  Ithaca  Dis- 
trict just  what  I  have  desired  the  presiding 
elders  of  our  Conference  to  do.  I  shall 
hope  to  raise  the  Apportionment.  Shall 
work  vigorously  toward  it,  ami  cannot  see 
why  we  cannot  reach  it." 

The  Res%  J.  T.  Canheld,  of  Coming 
District,  Genesee  Conference,  writes  :  "  I 
approve  your  plan  of  apportionments  most 
heartily.  Have  no  criticisms  to  offer. 
Coming  District  will  put  forth  an  earnest 
effort  to  meet  your  highest  figures.  We 
have  anticipated  a  little,  and  have  .sent  out 
a  larger  apportionment  thin  yours.  We 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  matter  before 
the  people." 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Tru^ix.  of  the  Mont- 
pelier  District,  ^^rmont  Conference, 
writes .  *'  You  may  count  on  Monipelier 


District  for  every  doliar  of  the  apportioiH 
ment.  Wc  do  not  propose  to  have  any 
part  in  the  responsibiiity  of  calling  a  hah 
and  inaugurating  the  disastrous  policy  of 
retrenchment,  which  wc  clearly  see  must 
come  unless  the  whole  Church  rallies  it 
the  oill  of  the  General  Committee/' 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Stevens^  of  Williams- 
port  District,  Central  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference, writes :  "  You  can  count  on  nif 
district  for  the  advance  indicated.  If  I 
were  to  offer  a  criticism^  I  would  say  yoa 
have  been  too  easy  on  the  rear  column.  I 
^m  pleased  with  the  new  depa.rture.  The 
apportionments  ought  to  show  every  Con- 
ference what  it  ought  to  do  as  nearly  is 
possible.  Let  the  *  heart  and  willingness' 
show  itself  in  the  collections." 


Dr.  Plervon^B  I^ectureB  on   M l«s]ail«» 

The  Hon.  N.  F.  Graves,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
magazine,  has  generously  provided  for  the 
expense  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  missioia 
to  be  delivered  each  year  to  the  student! 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 
The  course  for  the  present  year  are  heii^ 
delivered  on  each  Monday  for  seven  weeks, 
commencing  \viih  January  1 2,  by  Rev,  A. 
T,  Pierson,  D.D<     The  subjects  arc  : 

I.  The  Thought  or  Conception  of  Mis^ 
sions. 

J.  The  Plan  or  Methotl  of  Missions. 

3*  The  Field  or  Territory  of  Missions, 

4.  The  Work  or  Prosecution  of  Mis* 
sions. 

5.  The  Spirit  or  Impulse  of  Missions. 

6.  The  Fruit  or  Seal  of  Missions. 

7.  The  Present  Crisis  of  Missions. 
We  have  previously  noted  the  fact  that 

Dr.  Pierson  was  to  deliver  the  Duff 
lectures  on  missions  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  stated  that  they  were  to  be  de* 
livered  in  the  autumn  of  1892-  Wc  un- 
derstood that  these  were  delivered  each 
year,  but  are  informed  that  they  are  given 
only  during  one  of  four  years.  A  note 
from  Dr.  Pierson  sa\  s  : 

"The  lectureship  la^ils  during  four 
years,  from  1891  to  JS94  inclusive,  and 
the  expectation  i^  that  ordinarily  they  will 
be  delivered  duringthe  openingmonlhs 
of  the  second  year.  That  would  in  this 
case  be  in  Januar)'  and  Februar)\  1892. 
It  IS  not  by  any  means  certain  at  what 
time  they  will  be  delivered.  They  maybe 
deferred  until  the  auiumn  of  1S92,  because 
that  is  the  time  when  the  centenary  oc- 
curs of  William  Carey's  organization  of 
the  first  foreign  missionary  society.  The 
exact  annivers.-ir)'  occurs  on  October  % 
1892*  At  the  present  lime  I  expect  to  g^ 
to  London  and  Edinburgh  not  later  than 
January,   1S92/' 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR   SOCIETY  AND  MISSIONS, 
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Vhe   riiilAtlmii  endeavor  S«cl«lr  ftnd 
]fIl««loii«. 

BV  REV.  r.  E,  CLAftK,  D.D.,  PRCSIOCWT. 

One  of  the  most  marked  developments 
ctf  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  has 
been  the  grov^ing  interest  of  the  young 
people  who  belong  to  these  societies  in 
the  niissionary  cause.  This  is  manifested 
in  many  ways,  not  only  in  the  increased 
attendance  at  the  missionary  meetings, 
but  in  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
cieties to  form  missionary  committees  and 
to  arouse  a  new  interest  in  the  cause  at 
borne  and  abroad.  Every  National  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  and  almost 
every  State  convention  and  many  local 
conventions  have  set  apart  an  hour  for  the 
consideration  of  missionary  themes.  The 
International  Christian  Endeavor  Dav^  to 
be  observed  February  2,  the  day  which 
will  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  first 
society*  will  be  celebrated  chiefly  by 
tnakiHg  a  ikank-^ffering^  i&  sem£  mis* 
siamary  caus£.  Each  society  'will give  to 
lis  imm  dememiftati&nai  missi&nary 
iftartis,  and  in  that  way  alone ;  and  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  this  ''Christian 
Endeavor  Day  "  wiU  result  not  only  in  a 
large  increase  of  interest  in  missionary 
themes,  but  also  in  substantial  gifts  for  all 
the  Boards.  The  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  does  not  ask  any  thing  for 
Itself,  but  it  prays  that  on  that  day  many 
fires  of  missionary  interest  may  be  kindled 
In  the  hearts  of  the  young  people  all  over 
the  land,  and  that  they  may  learn  on  their 
tenth  anniversary  something  more  of  the 
blessedness  of  giving. 


®w  Uissifliiatits  ml  Slisswns. 


The  only  child  of  Rev,  C,  H,  Plomer, 

Lahore,  India,  died  November  19.  She 
was  a  little  girl  thirteen  months  old. 

On  December  11  the  oldest  girl  of 
Rev,  W.  W,  Bniere  died  in  Bombay,  She 
was  but  two  years  and  a  half  old.  The 
parents  had  but  lately  relumed  to  India 
from  their  visit  to  the  United  Slates, 

Dr*  D.  E.  Osborne,  medical  mission arj^ 
»  at  the  Jeho  silver-mines  in  China,  was 
recalled  by  telegram  to  the  United  Slates 
on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
parents,  but  they  both  died  before  his 
arrivals  He  is  now  at  Chardon,  O., 
but  expects  to  return  to  China  at  an 
early  date*    His  wife  remains  in  China, 

Rev,  J,  C,  Floyd,  D,D„  of  the  Detroit 
Conference,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Malaysia  mission,  and 
latled  from  New  York  January  14,  1891, 
for  his  field,  accompanied  by  Mrs,  Floyd, 
and  by  Mr.  A»  E,  Breece  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Ford,  who  are  to  be  teachers  in  the  school 
at  Singapore. 


Rev,  J,  T.  McMahon,  of  India,  whose 
address  is;  Lima,  N.  Y.,  is  glad  to 
make  all  his  Sabbaths  available  for  the 
missionary  cause ;  and  he  wishes  preach- 
ers to  understand  that  he  is  quite  as 
ready  to  help  at  small  appointments  as 
large  ones.     Let  him  be  kept  busy. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  writes  from  Barcilly, 
India,  December  2:  "The  India  Theo- 
logical Seminary  closed  its  year  Novem- 
ber 29,  A  class  of  15  preachers  and  4 
Christian  teachers  was  sent  out.  This 
makes  180  preachers  and  42  teachers 
that  have  been  trained  in  this  institution. 
From  all  sides  comes  the  cry,  '  Send  us 
preachers  and  teachers.'  The  next  sen- 
ior class  consists  of  twenty-five  men. 
There  is  great  need  of  $50,000  endow- 
ment f o  r  t  he  in  st  ti  u  t J  on ,  Meth  od  Ism  h  as 
the  means  and  India  the  opportunity." 

Rev,  M.  C,  Wilcox  writes  from  Ku- 
cheng,  China,  November  11 ,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  he  moved  to  that 
city,  which  is  to  be  a  new  center  of  opera- 
tions for  foreign  work.  He  has  been 
joined  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Gregory  and  his 
family,  and  w*ork  has  been  begun  on 
Dr.  Gregory's  house.  Brother  Wilcox 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  fourth  quarterly 
meetings,  which  were  proving  seasons  of 
refreshing.  His  post-office  address  will 
continue  to  be  Foochow. 

Rev,  F,  Brown  writes  from  Tientsin: 
"Last  year  a  barber  named  Chou 
united  with  the  church,  and  getting  into 
foreign  erfiploy,  disposed  of  his  barber's 
kit.  He  soon,  however,  lost  his  place, 
and  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  for- 
mer occupation.  With  a  little  help  he 
bought  a  new  outfit,  and  now  makes  his 
living  as  a  barber,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  doing  the  work  of  a  self-supporting 
evangelist.  He  carries  in  his  shaving- 
stool  a  good  supply  of  Christian  tracts, 
which  he  distributes,  at  the  same  time 
bearing  faithful  witness  to  alt  who  en- 
gage him.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  we 
have  at  least  one  whole  family  in  the 
church." 

M>* — 

Tlie  Kolftr  MIimIoii  tu  Iii4J». 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Chris- 
tian writes  from  India,  October  1 8,  of  the 
Kolar  Mission  lately  transferred  by  Miss 
Anstey  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church : 

"  On  Tuesday  Miss  Anstey  had  to  en- 
dure the  anguish  of  parting  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  1  shall  be  thankful  if  I  am 
spared  having  to  witness  such  another 
scene.  From  all  I  could  see  and  learn  I 
concluded  that  the  result  of  Miss  Anstey's 
thirteen  to  fourteen  years*  service  was 
simply  splendid,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
transferred  one  hour  too  soon.    The  work 


has  clearly  emerged  quiie  ouiof  that  state 
which  required  the  fostering  care  of  a 
mother  into  a  church  work  capable  of  in- 
definite extension,  and  demanding,  on 
Scripture  grounds,  such  direction  and 
oversight  as  qualified  pastors  alone  can 
give.  The  friends  of  the  work  in  England 
and  Australia  may  rest  assured  that  the 
work  at  Kolar  (which  has  changed  leader- 
ship by  the  willing  consent  of  the  whole 
community,  and  after  full  consideration) 
is  as  worthy  of  sympathy  and  help  as  it 
ever  was.  In  one  sense  it  b  even  more 
so  ;  because,  as  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  made  Kolar  the 
center  of  its  work  in  South  India,  an  act- 
ive aggression  in  the  *  regions  beyond  * 
will  be  carried  out,  which  would  have  been 
wholly  beyond  Miss  Anstey's  power  either 
to  originate  or  control.  A  beginning  in 
this  direction  was  made  while  I  was  there, 
two  young  men  being  set  apart  to  go, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
brother,  into  parts  untouched  by  Christian 
effort.  Miss  Anstey's  devoted  service  in 
that  heathen  center  is  beyond  price  or 
praise.  Hence  it  was  a  grief  to  find  an 
Indian  Christian  periodical  stating  that 
Miss  Anstey  had  handed  'the  Mission 
over,  with  its  liabilities. '  She  has  handed 
it  over,  ar\d,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  under 
divine  direction,  and  properties  worth 
alone  30,000  rupees,  but  without  liability. 
To  her  honor  be  it  recorded  she  has  paid 
the  uttermost  farthing." 


Iff  I  Md  on  Work  In  MKlmiiee,  Sontli  €fl]i« 
tral  ArrlcM, 

BY  REY.  SAMVELJ.  MEAD, 

Thanks  for  the  GospEL  iN  All  Lands, 
which  reaches  us  monthly,  cheering  our 
hearts  and  giving  us  good  courage  to  press 
on  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure. 

When  I  read  of  the  heroic  souls  who 
have  gone  forth  into  the  Master's  fields, 
counting  all  worldly  honor  as  nothingi  I 
feel  humbled  when  I  see  my  name  among 
this  list,  but  rejoice  and  praise  my  God 
that  I  am  here.  I  cannot  speak  of  trials 
or  self-denial.  By  faith  I  see  my  Mas- 
ter's smile,  and  my  soul  is  filled  with  love 
and  praise. 

1  cannot  tell  how,  but  the  work  is  still 
advancing  at  this  station,  and  souls  are 
coming  into  the  Master*s  fold.  The  Lord 
supplieth  all  our  needs,  and  goeth  before  us. 
The  sweet  promise*  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  an- 
swereih  al!  questions  in  our  souls,  giving 
heavenly  rest.  The  dear  ones  who  were 
taken  in  on  probation  when  our  Bishop 
was  with  us,  and  that  have  remained  in 
this  place,  have  held  out  well  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two.  Some  are  doing 
effectual  missionary  work.    Several  more 
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arc  ready  lo  be  examined  for  baptism  and 
admission. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  field  to  develop 
ihe  Pauline  plan  of  missionar^^  work,  I  here 
being  an  abundant  supply  of  every  thing 
and  only  a  little  tact  needed  io  bring  it  to 
hand.  Perhaps  a  diary  of  our  work  here 
would  be  of  interest. 

We  have  fourteen  good  healthy  bodies 
to  be  fed  and  cared  for,  mission  property 
to  be  kept  up,  etc.,  and  a  little  supply  laid 
by  in  case  of  a  rainy  day  or  fever.  On 
the  Lord's  day  in  the  morning  we  open 
our  chapel  for  worship  and  continue  until 
twelve.  T  he  Sabba  t  h-sc  h  ool  and  ch  ild  ren  *s 
meeting,  conducted  by  my  dear  wife,  are 
held  in  the  afternoon,  commencing  at  four 
o'clock.  This  brings  us  around  to  the 
close  of  the  day.     We  retire  early, 

Monday  morning  we  have  two  pit-saws 
I  o  set  ru  nnin  g.  We  have  a  n  ati  v  e  boy  who 
squares  up  the  log.  He  has  been  with  us 
since  we  first  came  to  Malange,  and  can 
swing  the  broad-ax  to  perfection  for  one 
of  this  country.  On  the  mission-farm  we 
have  a  herd  of  cattle  and  four  milch  cows. 
One  of  our  native  Christian  boys,  after 
prayers,  docs  the  milking.  A  good  pail 
of  milk  is  not  an  unpleasant  sight*  W^e 
have  an  acre  of  corn  already  planted. 

In  the  morning  at  half-past  eight  there 
is  a  drill  for  the  Httle  children  in  their 
Bible  lessons,  singing,  and  prayer,  led  by 
my  dear  wife.  At  one  o'clock  they  all  go 
into  the  chapel  to  be  instructed  in  their 
books  by  Sister  Susan  Collins,  who  is  a 
good  instructor. 

Our  children  have  their  days  for  sewing, 
and  hours  in  each  day  for  various  kinds  of 
work.  We  have  our  last  meal  about  six 
o'clock ;  after  this,  until  bed*time,  we  de- 
vote our  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  reading,  etc. 

This  routine  is  followed  out  each  day 
of  the  week,  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. Tuesday  evening  we  have  a 
pray er*mee ting  at  the  home  of  one  of  our 
native  Christians,  Thursday  evening  our 
regular  mission  prayer-meeting.  One  or 
two  days  in  the  week  we  go  to  the  woods 
lo  draw  up  our  logs  for  the  saw. 

Around  the  Mission  there  has  been 
built  200  feet  of  good  hard  wood  picket- 
fence  and  200  feet  of  good  adobe  wall. 
An  adobe  cook-house  has  been  built,  with 
a  good  fire-place  and  chimney  and  a  brick 
oven.  We  have  covered  and  finished  off 
a  mil  king-shed,  where  we  can  stanchion 
fourteen  head  of  cattle,  and  a  shed  for 
carts. 

The  heaUh  of  my  family  never  was  bet- 
ter. Our  debts  all  being  paid,  we  have  a 
surplus  of  J50,  which  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  send  to  America  for  paint  to 
prcser\*e  our  buildings,  or  to  lay  it  out  for 


the  advancing  of  the  work  here.  Per- 
haps the  suggestion  of  some  good  brother 
in  America  will  settle  this  point.  All 
praise  and  glory  to  our  Father!  Pray 
for  us. 


Preiiclilii|E"1*<our  lato  tliC'   InleFtor  of 

BV  HEV.  JUUUS  SOPER, 

On  October  16  1  left  Tokyo  on  a  preach* 
jng*tour  for  the  provinces  of  Shomosa 
and  Hitachi.  The  work  in  these  two 
provinces  (mostly  in  the  former)  is  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Jo-so  Circuit— these 
two  syllables  standing  for  the  names  of 
these  two  pro\^inces.  There  are  three  cen- 
ters of  work  on  this  circuit — namely, 
Ajiki,  Sawara,  and  Mid^eu-kaido.  These 
places  are  respectively  35,  5o»and  30  miles 
from  Tokyo.  Sawara  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  Midzu-kaido  4,000,  ami  Aj- 
iki  2,500.  Rev.  C.  Nagano  is  the  preacher 
in  charge  of  the  circuit  and  lives  at  Sa- 
wara, A  Mr.  Kusama,  a  local  preacher 
and  acting  as  a  supply;  lives  at  Ajiki. 
Midzu-kaido  is  visited  once  a  month,  there 
being  no  resident  local  preacher  or  supply, 
A  young  man  of  the  place,  however,  was 
made  an  e shorter  during  our  late  visit 
there. 

The  work  on  the  circuit  was  found  quite 
interesting  and  encouraging.  \V^e  found 
anumberof  firm  and  earnest  believers  at 
Sawara,  and  at  Ajiki  and  Midzu-kaido  we 
found  considerable  religious  interest  and 
work  among  the  young  people.  At  Ajiki 
the  principal  of  the  primary  and  interme- 
diate school,  who  had  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  Christianity  from  reading  the 
Bible  and  the  preaching  o(  gospel  mes- 
sengersi  was  baptized  last  spring  by  Rev. 
K.  Miyama,  during  his  visit  to  that  place 
— a  visit  he  made  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
siding elder.  This  man  has  turned  out ' 
to  be  a  tine  worker.  He  also  is  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  in  the  town.  He, 
with  the  help  of  the  local  preacher  there, 
has  oi^anized  a** Young  People's  Army' 
in  connection  with  the  church  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  church.  They  hold 
regular  and  frequent  meetings  for  the 
young.  Already  there  is  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  young  men  of  the  place.  While 
1  was  [here  we  held  several  special  meet- 
ings for  the  young,  and  every  time  the 
chapel  was  well  filled.  On  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 19,  we  baptized  thirteen  adults  and 
nine  children. 

Ajiki  is  the  oldest  country  appointment 
in  the  Tokyo  District.  Work  was  first 
begun  tiiere  over  twelve  years  ago.  Never 
did  the  work  seem  so  encouraging  and  so 
hopeful.  The  fire  is  burning,  and  the  later 
converts  are  much  more  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent  (at   least,  in  the  reception  of  the 


truth)  than  I  hose  who  accepted  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  previous  years.  It  was  \ 
grand  and  inspiring  sight  to  see  gi^j-- 
h aired  fathers  and  mothers,  middle-aged 
men  and  women,  and  young  men  and 
maidens  surrounding  the  Lor<rs  table  on 
the  Sunday  of  our  visit.  Whole  families 
are  coming  into  the  Church,  and  the  Sab- 
bath is  appreciated  and  kept  as  never  be- 
fore.    May  the  good  work  go  on  ! 

The  work  at  Midzu-kaido  is  also  qyite 
encouraging.  Had  we  a  good  preacher 
to  put  down  there  I  am  sure  the  w&rk 
would  go  on  prosjjerously.  The  field  is 
ripening  for  the  harvest.  The  exhorter  at 
this  place  is  carrying  on  a  Sunday-school 
which  is  verv-^  hopeful  On  Monday  night 
(October  if),  just  before  we  began  preach- 
ing-servicesr  the  Sunday-school  boys,  who 
have  been  organised  into  a  "  Children's 
Band , " '  gave  an  ex  hi  bi  t  i  o  n — sh  ort  ad  d  rrsses 
quite  carefully  prepared.  These  little  id- 
lows,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  (about  twelve  in  all),  did  remarkably 
well.  I  was  really  agreeably  surprised. 
Their  topics  were  about  as  follo^^s: 
"Love/*  *'Hope.'*  '*  Patience,''  *'Ouf 
Count r>''s  Good,"  "Civilization/*  etc.,  etc. 
Each  one  closed  with  an  exhortation  (ia 
regular  Methodist  style) »  urging  all  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  as  the  hope  of  the  natiorv. 
and  as  the  sure  foundation  of  personal, 
social,  and  national  blessing  \  Could  airy 
thing  be  more  encouraging  and  enjoyabk? 
1  reached  home  safely  October  28,  The 
work  in  Tokyo  is  also  giving  signs  of  re- 
newec!  life  and  prosperity.  On  Sunday 
last,  November  3,  we  baptised  eleven  aduUs 
in  the  Tsukiji  church*    God  is  with  us  1 


BV  rev;  t.  k.  y\  mortox- 

Gadawara  is  a  part  of  my_  circuit  and 
lies  J  20  miles  from  Hurda,  my  head-quar- 
ters, in  the  direction  of  Jtibalpuri  on 
the  main  line  of  the  (;.  I.  I\  Railway. 
There  is  a  branch  line  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  station  to  Moharpani  coal-mines 
worked  by  the  compan)-,  the  agent  of  which 
is  Mr.  ^Simpson,  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  f 
Tires,  In  connection  with  the  works  there 
is  a  colony  of  1,500  natives.  The  only 
Europeans  at  Gadawara  are  the  station- 
master  and  the  permanent  way  inspector 
and  their  families.  The  native  city  is  about 
two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  railway 
station. 

Dr.  Hunter,  a  great  authority  on  the 
Central  Provinces^  states  that  the  Gada- 
wara Tahsil  has  a  population  of  190,000 
in  148  villages.  This  was  the  census  ia 
iSSi  J  but  what  must  he  the  numerical 
strength  at  the  present?  It  has  311  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile  in  contmst 
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to  Narsing^pore  Tahsil,  i6S;  Hurtla,  75; 
Khandwa,  70;  and  Burhanpur,  102.  Ii 
is  the  most  dense  part  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  Gadawara  itself  will,  probably, 
in  the  January  census  show  a  population 
of  9.000  to  10,000.  It  is  a  beautiful  high- 
land, a  literary  and  civil  center,  and  is 
in  quick  communication  with  Jubalpur. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  the  larger  half  of  the 
Karsingpore  District  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  deputy  commissioner. 

Mr,  H,  N,  Hawkins,  District  Traffic  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Indian  Midland  Rail- 
way, Bhopal,  while  in  the  capacity  of  traffic 
inspector  on  theG.  1*  P.  Railway,  and  resid- 
ing at  Sohagpore,  which  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  Gadawara,  after  surveying 
the  field  under  report,  called  the  attention 
of  Presiding  Elder  Hard  to  it  and  advised 
its  occupation.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  a  IcKal 
preacher  in  our  church  at  Jubalpur. 

The  Bengal  Conference  appointed  Jacob 
Samuel,  one  of  its  probationary  members, 
to  that  field  in  1889;  but  owing  to  severe 
illness  he  could  not  fill  his  appointment 
till  January  of  the  current  year. 

In  the  center  of  the  native  city  stands 
the  musjid  of  the  false  prophet,  and  right 
by  its  side  is  the  home  of  Samuel  and  his 
son  Solomon,  a  graduate  of  the  Bareilly 
Theological  Seminary,  Gadawara  has  this 
advantage  over  many  other  points  in  the 
bounds  of  our  Conference,  that  it  has 
scarcely  any  of  that  corrupt  form  of  Chris- 
tianity which  so  greatly  curses  this  beau- 
tiful land. 

The  whole  city  is  divided  into  mohallas 
by  reason  of  the  reign  of  caste,  antl  also 
because  birds  of  one  feather  flock  together. 
There  are  thirty-seven  points  in  the  city 
which  are  visited  by  our  workers,  and 
where  the  children  are  drilled  in  the  truths 
of  God,  Over  eight  hundred  children 
meet  in  our  Bible  and  Sunday-schools. 
Deep  impressions  have  already  been  made 
in  the  city.  Children  sing  the  favorite 
bhajan,  "Yasu  Masih  mera  prana  bach- 
aiya."  The  name  of  Christ  is  already  on 
many  a  lip.  Bishop  Thobum  s  sermon- 
cites  in  the  vernacular  are  scattered  far 
and  wide,  and  are  accomplishing  good  in 
many  directions.  I 

During  this  and  the  last  month  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  baptizing  eleven  adults. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  that  most  in- 
teresting field  had  not  ere  this  been  occu- 
pied. Certainly,  it  is  worthy  the  residence 
of  a  European  missionary,  and  I  think  the 
Bengal  Conference  should  lose  no  time  in 
strengthening  its  stakes  at  that  point.  We 
have  just  worked  exclusively  during  the 
past  ten  months  in  the  native  city  I  but  the 
44S  surrounding  villages  and  the  native 
colony  at  the  coal-mines  have  not  as  yet 

en  touched. 


metliodtMin   la    Denitiftrk, 

DV  KEV.  J.  J.  CHRlSTENStN. 

Methodism  conlinues  to  progress  in  Den- 
mark ;  hut  progress  cannot  be  reckoned 
simply  by  the  number  of  our  members. 
We  have,  however,  2,000  members  and 
probationers,  and  besides  these  2,380  per- 
sons are  regular  attendants  at  our  ser\'ices. 
But  the  inlluence  of  Methodism  has  been, 
and  is,  much  greater  than  shown  by  these 
figures.  In  1864  the  writer  was  a  worker 
in  the  Methodist  Sunday-school  in  A'eile. 
which  at  that  time  was  the  only  one  in  all 
Jutland.  In  1S66  I  taught  in  our  Sunday- 
school  in  Copenhagen,  which  was  then 
the  only  Sunday-school  for  children  in  that 
city^  but  belore  long  the  Lutherans  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  such  schools,  and 
there  are  now  about  fifty  in  Copenhagen, 
and  one  or  more  in  almost  every  town  in 
Denmark, 

We  have  28  schools.  301  teachers,  and 
about  3,000  scholars.  We  are  not  now 
the  only  people  who  have  public  prayer- 
meetings,  such  as  are  now  held  in  the 
state  churches  all  over  the  country.  Even 
class-meetings  have  been  introduced  into 
Lutheran  churches,  and  are  called  con- 
versation'meetings.  All  this  gladdens  us. 
and  w*e  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
may  be  permitted  to  direct  these  meetings, 

A  well-known  Lutheran  minister,  Ble- 
del,  has  styled  John  Wesley  "  The  Father 
of  Home  Missions.'*  and  the  fact  that  the 
means  used  by  him  for  the  building  up  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  have  been  adopted 
by  so  many  Lutheran  friends  should  be  of 
great  encouragement  to  us,  W^e  trust  that 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  Lutherans  and 
Wesleyans  will  go  hand  in  hand  in  con- 
fiict  against  Denmark's  enemy,  5///,  which 
is  the  bane  of  our  country,  and  against 
which  foe  the  energies  of  Methodism  are 
directed. 

W'C  receive  invitations  from  various 
parts  of  the  counlr)\  asking  us  to  come 
and  preach  the  word,  and  I  trust  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  open  several  new 
preaching- pi  aces. 

The  opening  of  our  theological  school 
in  Copenhagen  has  been  one  of  the  most 
progressive  steps  which  we  have  taken; 
a  step  which  we  thank  God  that  we  have 
been  allowed  to  take.  Six  young  men  are 
at  present  studying  in  the  school.  We  are 
compelled  to  instruct  and  board  them  free 
of  charge;  btitlhe  Lord  provides  wonder- 
fully for  this  school,  and  we  have  not  yet 
lacked  any  thing  for  its  support,  voluntary 
gifts  having  provided  for  all  necessities. 

We  held  a  preachers*  meeting  here  in 
Copenhagen  from  November  17  to  21. 
All  our  prcacherSj  nineteen  in  number^ 
were  present.  The  meeting  was  in  every 
respect  a  blessed  one,  and  the  brethren 


were  out  every  evening  at  our  three  preach- 
ing-places, where  they  witnessed  power* 
fully  before  large  gatherings.  Our  large 
church,  St.  Paul's,  was  well  attended,  and 
the  aliar  thronged  each  evening  by  seeking 
souls,  several  of  whom  found  peace  in  God. 

W^e  expect  a  good  time  of  progress  in 
the  work,  and  trust  that  this  year  will 
witness  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 
Pray  for  us ! 

Copenhagin, 


||lissioitHT||  Sorittus, 


The  General  Board  of  the  Woman's 
Missionar)^  Society  of  the  ^tcthodist 
Church  in  Can.ida  met  in  annual  session 
in  London,  in  October,  1890.  and  reported 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
$25,56076.  Mrs.  E.  S.Strachan,  of  Ham- 
ilton, w^as  re-elected  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

The  Free  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  of  the  United  States  received  for 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1890,  $7,409. 2o» 
Most  of  the  money  is  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  India  Mission,  the  ap- 
propriations for  1891  being  S4.573  for 
India,  $1,500  for  school  at  Harper's  Ferr>% 
W,  Va,,  and  ft 00  for  home  missions  in 
the  West.  The  treasurer  is  Miss  L-  A, 
De  Meritte.  Dover,  N.  H.  The  corre- 
sponding secretary  is  Mrs,  J.  A,  Lowell, 
Danville,  N.  H.  The  society's  organ  is 
The  Missiimary  Jfeiper,  published 
monthly,  at  50  cents  a  year,  by  Mrs.  Ella 
H.  Andrews,  453  Washington  Street, 
Providence.  R.  L 


Forela^n  :Viliiiiloiiii  ^f  ifae  Frve  Bnpflvf 
Ctturcli. 

The  Free  Baptists,  sometimes  called 
Freewill  Baptists,  report  in  the  LTnitcd 
Slates  1,630  churches,  1,398  ordained 
ministers,  218  licensed  preachers,  and 
86,405  members. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society,  of  which 
Rev.  T.  H.  Stacy,  Auburn,  Me.,  is  ihe  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  Rev.  Arthur 
Given,  457  Shawmut  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  Treasurer,  received  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1890,  $17,503.59. 
There  were  in  the  treasury  September  1, 
1S89,  $4,146.61,  so  that  the  treasurer  re- 
ported a  total  of  §21.642.20.  The  dis- 
bursements were  $19,81074,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,831.46.  rhc  expense  account 
for  salaries  of  secretary,  treasurer,  execu- 
tive committee,  printing,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$1,058.31.  or  about  6  i>er  cent,  of  the  re- 
ceipts. 

Of  the  amount  of  receipts  for  the  year 
$3,056.10  were  from  bequests,  leaving 
$13,447.49, 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF   THE  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION. 


The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society  were  $7,409.20,  of  which 
$2,000  came  from  bequests,  leaving  $5,- 
409.20.  Of  this  amount  about  $4,000 
were  for  foreign  missions  ;  which,  added 
to  $1344749,  gives  $17,44749  as  the 
amount  contributed  by  donors  during  the 
year  for  foreign  missions.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Church,  including  the  preachers, 
is  88,121  ;  and  they  gave  for  foreign  mis- 
sions an  average  of  20  cents  per  member ; 
or,  if  bequests  are  included,  an  average 
of  28  cents  per  member.  The  only  for- 
eign mission  is  in  India,  which  reports 
699  communicants,  2,721  Sunday-school 
scholars,  3,520  day-school  scholars.  The 
natives  contributed  last  year  729  rupees. 

The  foreign  missionaries  and  their  ad- 
dresses in  India  are  as  follows  : 

Midnapore,  Dr.  O.  R.  Bacheler  and 
wife.  Rev.  E.  B.  Stiles  and  wife,  Rey.  M. 
C.  Miner  and  wife.  Miss  L.  C.  Coombs, 
Miss  £.  M.  Butts. 

Jellasore^  Dr.  H.  M.  Bacheler*  and  wife. 

Balasore,  Rev.  A.  B.  Boyer  and  wife. 
Rev.  Z.  F.  Griffin  and  wife,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Smith,  Miss  J.  B. 
Hooper,  Miss  N.  M.  Phillips,  M.D. 

Bhudruck,  Rev.  George  Ager  and  wife. 

Chandbali,  Rev.  F.  W.  Brown. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Burkholder  and  wife 
and  Rev.  M.  J.  Coldren  and  wife  are  in 
the  United  States. 

The  missionaries  are  aided  by  sixteen 
native  and  lay  preachers.  For  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1890  there  were  added 
to  the  membership  in  India  75  persons. 
Of  these  52  were  added  by  baptism  and 
23  by  letter. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Phillips,  who  was  a  mission- 
ary in  the  India  Mission  for  many  years,  is 
now  the  General  Secretary  of  the  India 
Sunday-school  Union. 


Forelcn    IHlsaloiui  of   tlie    Amertean 
Cbristlan  Convention. 

The  American  Christian  Convention, 
through  its  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  J.  Summer- 
l)ell,  2120  West  Norris  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  reports  as  follows : 

"  The  number  of  ordained  ministers 
among  us  is  1,427 ;  communicants,  129,- 
353.  The  exact  name  of  our  Church  is 
"  Christians."  If  you  speak  of  us  as  a 
Church  we  are  the  Christian  Church.  If 
you  speak  of  us  as  individuals  we  are 
Christians.  We  are  Christians,  simply. 
Nothing  more,  nothing  less.  I  wish  we 
were  entitled  fully  to  the  title  as  to  char- 
acter." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
is  Rev.  J.  G.  Bishop.  Dayton,  O.,  who  has 

*  The  above  list  of  missionaries  is  taken  from  the 
last  annual  report.  Dr.  H.  M.  Bacheler  died  iu  India 
Ifov.  34. 


become  the  successor  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Wat- 
son. 

The  only  work  is  in  Japan.  The  first 
missionaries.  Rev.  D.  F.  Jones  and  wife, 
reached  Japan  in  May,  1887.  They  are 
still  in  the  field  and  were  re-enforced  in 
August,  1889,  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Rhodes  and 
wife.  These  four  missionaries  are  assisted 
by  seven  native  workers.  The  address  of 
the  missionaries  is  Tokyo,  Japan. 

There  are  three  centers  of  work,  Iskin- 
omaki,  Ichinosaki,  and  Tokyo,  with  a 
present  membership  of  ninety-two. 

Mr.  Jones  commenced  work  at  Iskin- 
omaki,  a  town  of  about  17,000  population, 
and  located  northward  from  Tokyo  about 
240  miles.  Here  a  meeting-house  and  a 
parsonage  have  been  built  and  a  total  of 
fifty  seven  members  received. 

In  1888  the  church  at  Ichinosaki  was 
organized.  It  lies  north-west  of  Iskin- 
omaki  about  forty-five  miles.  A  total  of 
thirty-two  members  have  been  received 
here. 

In  1889  a  church  was  organized  in 
Tokyo,  and  here  thirty-nine  members  have 
been  received. 

Some  twenty  different  students  have 
been  taught,  and  there  are  now  four  stu- 
dents in  uieology. 

About  $3,000  are  raised  and  expended 
annually  in  support  of  the  Japan  Mission, 
being  an  aversige  of  about  four  cents  per 
member. 

The  home  expense  of  the  foreign  work 
during  1890  was  but  $38.46,  the  secretar)' 
receiving  no  salary.  Information  concern- 
ing the  mission  work  is  published  in  the 
Herald  of  Gospel  Lib)erty,  issued  weekly 
at  Dajrton,  O. 


Foreign  IHlMdlon  of  tbe   Reformed 
(German)  Cbnrcb. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  generally  known  as  the  German 
Reformed,  reports  815  ministers  and 
200,000  members. 

A  Foreign  Mission  Board  was  organ- 
ized in  1838,  and  from  1840  to  1865  the 
contributions  were  sent  to  the  American 
Board  for  the  support  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Schneider,  one  of^its  missionaries  in  Cen- 
tral Turkey,  and  for  the  church  in  Aintab, 
the  Board  giving  for  this  purpose  during 
twenty-five  years  $27,775.60.  Dr.  Schnei- 
der was  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  In  1865  the  Board  decided  to 
establish  a  Mi.ssion  of  its  own,  and  to 
cease  contributing  to  the  American  Board. 

The  historian  says :  •*  The  period  from 
1865  to  1878  is  the  Sahara  in  our  foreign 
missionaiy  work.  No  special  interest 
was  manifested  in  and  very  little  money* 
given  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen.  We  may  account  for  this 
sad  state  of  things  in  three  ways :  (i)  We 
had  no  foreign  missionary  of  our  own ; 
(2)  the  Home  Mission  worlc  had  increased 
in  our  hands ;  (3)  we  were  consuming 
our  strength  in  an  unhappy  theological 
controversy." 

From  1872  to  1875  the  Board  paid  to 
the  German  Evangelical  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  the  United  States  $979.81,  which 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  Rev.  Oscar 


Lohr  and  Rev.  Jacob  Hanser,  muuiters 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  were  doii^ 
mission  work  at  Bisrampore,  India. 

The  Board  also  paid  for  the  benefit  of 
a  Mission  among  the  Winnebago  Indiaos 
in  Wisconsin,  in  1878,  $200,  and  from  May 
4,  1881,  to  March  12.  1886,  $i,3oa 

In  1878  it  was  decided  to  commence  a 
Mission  in  Japan,  and  Rev.  Ambrose  D. 
Gring  and  wife  were  the  first  missionaries, 
arriving  in  Japan  June  i,  1879. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  for 
its  secretary  Rev.  Samuel  N.  CoUender, 
D.D.,  Mount  Crawford,  Va.,  and  for  its 
treasurer  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Lemberger,  Leb- 
anon, Pa. 

The  secretary  for  three  years,  Rev.  A. 
R.  Bartholomew,  and  the  treasurer  for 
many  years,  Hon.  R.  F.  Kelker,  resigned 
in  October  last. 

The  Board  makes  a  report  once  in  three 
years.  The  financial  report  for  the  time 
from  May  3. 1887,  to  May  6, 1890,  inclusive, 
was  as  follows : 

BALANXE  AND   RECEIPTS. 

Balance,   May  3,  1887. .  $5,766  24 

Contributions 47.23384 

Interest 28159 

Loan  repaid 500  00 

Legacies 927  97 

Loans 4.500  00 


Total $59,204  64 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing,  postage,  tele- 
grams, eic $1,88391 

Interest 131  17 

Salaries    and    traveling 

expenses 3,10924 

Loans  returned 2,500  00 

Expenditure  for  missions  50,78486 


Total $58,409  18 

Leaving  a  balance  of  . . .       $800  46 

The  expenditures  for  salaries  and  travel- 
ing expenses  were:  $926.61  for  traveling 
expenses  of  the  Board  and  Executive 
Committee,  $1,583.63  for  salary  and  trav- 
elin|;  expenses  of  secretary,  and  $600  for 
clerical  help  to  treasurer. 

The  receipts  averaged  $16,000  a  year, 
and  the  home  expenses  $1,600  a  year,  or 
ten  per  cent. 

Tne  members  gave  on  an  average  eight 
cents  a  member  for  missions. 

The  missionaries  are :  Rev.  J.  P.  Moore 
and  wife.  Rev.  W.  E.  Hoy  and  wife.  Rev. 
D.  B.  Schneider  and  wife.  Miss  Lizzie  R. 
Poorbaugh,  Miss  Emma  F.  Poorbaugh. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Mission  are  at 
Sendai,  Japan. 

The  last  report  furnishes  the  following 
statistics  for  the  Japan  Mission : 

Organized  congregations,...  12 

Communicants 1.656 

Sunday-schools 19 

Sunday-school  scholars 915 

Male  missionaries 3 

Female  missionaries 5 

Japanese  preachers 17 

Colporteurs 3 

Bible- women 2 

The  Board  uses  ten  pages  of  the  thirty- 
two  pages  of  The  Missionary  Guardian^ 
published  monthly  by  the  Reformed 
Church  Publication  House,  at  907  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  price,  fifty  cents 
a  year. 


Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.D.« 
Editor. 
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MISSIONARY  HYMN. 


Ipoetrg  anir  .Song. 


Missionary  Hymn. 

BY    REV.   ERNEST   G.    WESLEY. 
Souls  by  Christ  purchased  in  darkness  are  dwelling, 

Shrouded  by  error's  deep  mantle  of  night ; 
Moment  by  moment  their  numbers  are  swelling 

Ranks  of  sin's  captives,  fast  bound  in  our  sight  1 

Jesus'  voice  calls  us,  and  with  his  entreating 
Comes  cry  of  vanquished — a  sad,  piercing  wail ; 

Rescue  the  helpless  ones  !  Satan  defeating — 
Forward,  ye  hosts  of  God  ;  charge  and  prevail ! 

Raise  now  your  battle-cry,  name  all  victorious — 
•*  Jesus,  Redeemer,  all-conquering  King  ! " 

Heart  brave  and  weapon  bare,  conquest  so  glorious 
Waiteth  the  Church  of  Christ^ubilant  sing. 

Back  rush  the  hordes  of  sin,  trembling  and  fearing ; 

Back  from  the  crimsoned  plain,  back  to  their  grave ! 
See  now  the  radiance  bright,  Jesus  appearing 

Leads  on  the  Church  redeemed,  mighty  to  save. 

Onward  with  banner  bright,  fearless,  exultant ; 

Forward,  true  Church  of  God,  trusting  your  Lord. 
Lift  high  your  flag  of  light,  charge  !  then,  triumphant. 

Gain  thus  the  victor's  crown,  then  sheathe  the  sword. 


Gulielmus  Conquestor. 

BY  REV.  E.  STUART  BEST. 
{A  Tribute  to  William  Butler,  D.D:) 
Brother,  thou  hast  bravely  borne 

The  banner  of  thy  King, 
And  still  it  waves  unsoiled,  untorn, 

A  fair  and  holy  thing ; 
Though  other  hands  are  holding  high 

That  battle-flag  of  thine. 
They  feel  thy  spirit  ever  nigh. 

They  march  in  strength  divine. 

Pursuing  still,  with  footsteps  faint. 

On  toward  the  glowing  west ; 
*Tis  eventide,  O  !  soldier  saint. 

Lay  down  thy  shield  and  rest. 
No  more  the  bugle's  brazen  voice 

Resounds  "  the  foe  is  near," 
But  loud  it  rings  "  rejoice,  rejoice. 

Thy  victory  is  here." 

Where  Jumna's  flashing  fountain  falls, 

From  Ganges'  turbid  tide. 
To  Montezuma's  marble  halls, 

Thou  hast  wandered  far  and  wide ; 
Thy  weary  feet  have  reached  the  shore. 

And  o'er  the  sunlit  sea 
A  voice  that  thou  hast  heard  before 

Whispers,  "  I  come  for  thee." 

Well  hast  thou  won  a  lofty  name. 

Men  joy  to  tell  thy  worth  ; 
But  few  can  show  a  fairer  fame 

'Midst  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
Great  through  the  gentleness  of  God, 

Thy  highest  hopes  complete, 
With  Jesus  journey  life's  rough  road. 

Or  sit  low  at  his  feet. 


Thy  head  the  Sepoy  sought  to  fling 

Dishonored  in  the  dust  ; 
Close  covered  'neath  his  sheltering  wing, 

Jesus  was  all  thy  trust. 
He'll  place  upon  thy  noble  brow 

A  crown  bejeweled  bright ; 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  it  now. 

It  flashes  on  our  sight. 

See  yonder  glorious  conquering  band 

Upon  the  other  shore ; 
See  each  one  wave  a  welcome  hand, 

They  cry,  *'  Come  o'er,  come  o'er.*" 
O  !  no,  not  yet,  we  need  thee  here. 

Thy  counsel  and  thy  care ; 
We  need  thy  burning  words  of  cheer. 

Thy  presence  and  thy  prayer. 
Whitinsi'ille,  Mass. 


Morib,  Morh,  ^tonr. 


The  City  of  Tlaxcala,  Mexico. 

BY    REV.    WILLIAM    GRKEN. 

I  have  just  found  a  few  hours  to  ])ut  in  shape  a  trip 
to  one  of  the  most  historic  cities  in  Mexico,  the  city  of 
Tlaxcala;  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  "the  land  of 
bread."  There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  the  foreigner 
as  soon  as  he  begin's  to  understand  the  language  of  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  appositeness  of  the  names  of 
mountains  and  towns.  They  are  long  and  formidable  to 
the  unaccustomed  eye,  but  this  soon  passes  away  as  one 
becomes  familiar  with  them.  For  example,  one  learns 
that  the  termination  "  tlan "  means  a  place  or  town. 
This  gives  him  the  key  to  endless  perplexities.  If  he  is 
at  all  inquisitive  he  wants  to  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  names  of  the  different  towns  he  passes  through. 
The  names  strike  him  as  half  familiar,  but  there  is  some- 
thing after  all  that  makes  them  unfamiliar.  But  if  he 
knows  that  "  tlan  "  means  town  he  can  soon  make  out 
the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  word.  Ojotlan,  for  in- 
stance, is  quite  a  common  name.  Ojote  is  "  the  pine- 
tree,"  Ojotlan  is  therefore  "  pine-tree  town."  Zapotetlan 
is  familiar — the  town  of  zapotes,  a  splendid  fruit.  Zaca- 
tlan,  the  place  where  grows  zacate,  green  fodder  for 
cattle ;  and  so  it  goes  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  city  of  which  we  are  to  write  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Bethlehem,  **  the  land  of  bread." 

We  reach  the  city  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  governor  the  very  first  thing.  He 
lives  in  the  municipal  palace,  an  old  and  interesting 
building.  We  find  him  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  an  In- 
dian of  pure  Tlaxcalan  blood.  He  is  the  only  pure 
blooded  Indian  in  the  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  that 
occupies  the  chair  of  governor.  His  name  is  Don  Pros- 
per© Cahuantzi.  Please  remember,  when  you  look  at 
him,  that  the  ghosts  of  Mexico's  most  illustrious  heroes 
loom  up  before  you.  In  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  brav- 
est, the  most  patriotic,  the  grandest  of  the  aboriginals  of 
this  continent  flows.  Without  this  man's  ancestors  Cor- 
tez  could  not  have  conquered  Montezuma  and  his  brave 


Aztecs.  And  I  don't  know  but  that  it  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  if  they  had  been  unconquered  to  this  day. 

It  was  from  this  city  that  Cortez  started  to  take  Ten- 
ochtitlan  (Mexico).  From  these  same  forests  that  clothe 
the  hills  that  sweep  around  us  he  obtained  the  lumber 
to  construct  his  brigantines  that  floated  on  Lake  Tex- 
coco.  This  city  was  the  source  of  his  supplies  and 
his  rallying-place  in  disaster.  It  has  no  such  [jopula- 
tion  now  as  it  had  then.  A  few  years  ago,  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Cuatimoc,  the  last  o(  the  Aztec 
kings^  the  present  governor  said  in  his  speech  that  at  the 
conquest  Tlaxrala  could  put  in  the  field  200,000  war- 
riors, but  now  they  could  not  put  in  the  field  more 
than  2,000. 

The  city  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  and  contains^  per- 
haps, ten  thousand  souls.  Under  an  escort  we  start  out 
10  see  the  sights.  The  State  Senate  chamber  is  in  the 
municipal  palace.  Here  we  went  first.  On  the  walls 
are  four  pictures,  very  old  and  evidently  the  work  of 
native  artists.  They  represent  the  four  rulers  of  Tlax* 
cala  at  the  lime  that  Cortez  entered  the  city  as  cou' 
queror*  The  first  that  we  see  is  Vicente  Xicotencath 
the  elder  (pronounced  she-ko-ten-cattle);  the  next  is 
Loreno  Mnzicatzin  (maw-se-cawt-sin);  the  next  Gon- 
za\o  Tlahuexolotzin(tla-wakes-o-lots-sin)^  and  Bartolone 
Zttlalpopoca  (sit-]al-po-po-caw).  As  will  be  observed, 
the  Christian  names  of  all  are  Spanish,  and  were  given 
to  them  after  the  conquest;  the  surnames  only  are  Aztec. 
These  four  pictures  represent  them  as  they  appeared  to 
Cortez,  dressed  in  the  full  dress  of  their  tribes.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a  quilted  cotton  tunic^  fitting  close  to 
the  body,  over  which  is  worn  a  gold  cuirass,  llieir 
legs  are  defended  by  leather  boots  trimmed  with  gokh 
On  the  shoulders  of  each  there  is  a  rich  mantle  of  feather 
work  embroidered  with  curious  art  and  trimmed  with 
gold.  On  their  heads  are  fantastic  head -pieces  repre- 
senting some  wild  animal,  and  looking  as  formidable 
and  hideous  as  possible.  These  four  pictures  are  by  the 
city  fathers  said  to  be  **  true  and  faithful  pictures  "  of 
the  four  greatest  men  in  Tlaxcalan  history.  In  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  the  governor  he  gave  ine 
some  points  of  interest  that  do  not  appear  in  any  history 
so  far  as  I  know.  Some  things  were  famili.ir,  but  some 
were  not.  I  will  give  yon  those  that  interested  me  the 
most.  The  governor  took  out  of  a  case  a  musty  old 
manuscript  in  Aztec  and  showed  me  that  Tlaxcala  had 
twice  been  a  kingdom  before  it  became  a  republic. 

The  first  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  history  is 
Quiahuixtlan  (key-a-wix-tlan),  and  the  most  famous  king 
of  that  dynasty  was  Ityacatzin  Teohnaiecutli  (e-ti-aw- 
cat-sin  ti-o-waw*te-que-tlee).  The  second  kingdom  is 
known  by  the  name  of  TLipitzahuacan  (tla-pits-aw-waw- 
can), and  the  most  famous  king  is  Cacabuaxochil  (pro- 
nounced cawcaw-what-so-chill,  and  signifying  **  the 
flower  of  the  peanut  "— cacahuate  is  peanut ;  xochia, 
flower.)  VVhen  Cortez  found  it  it  was  a  republic,  with 
four  heads,  each  under  the  direction  of  the  four  men 
whose  pictures  we  have  described.  But  these  four  names 
are  not  equally  honored  in   the  history  of  these  people. 


That  of  Xicotencatl  is  the  most  btf loved.  He  was  a 
natural-born  soldier^  and  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  in  the  army  in  defense  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
brave  and  fearless  man,  the  father  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred children,  and  the  greatest  name  in  Tlaxcala  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Alvarado,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  army  of  invasion, 
from  whom  have  descended  a  large  and  influential  fam- 
ily* The  old  warrior  died,  it  is  said,  broken-hearted  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years  at  the  treachery 
of  the  conqueror,  who  hung  upon  the  felon's  gallows 
his  brave  and  beloved  son.  Mazicatzin  was  a  great 
fanatic  and  exceedingly  superstitious.  It  was  this  that 
led  him  to  lean  toward  the  Spaniards  in  all  the  councils 
of  the  Senate. 

Wherever  you  go  in  Mexico  you  will  find  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  superstition  that  did  so  much  to  give 
Mexico  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  They  believed, 
and  in  some  quarters  still  believe,  that  there  will  come 
a  white  tribe  from  the  east  that  will  conquer  the  coun- 
try, and  the  funny  thmg  is  that  this  tradition  is  hun- 
dreds of  years  old»  but  it  is  as  lively  as  ever  in  the  re- 
moter Indian  districts.  It  was  this  tradition  that  blinded 
the  mind  of  this  chief,  and  has  made  his  name  a  by- 
word among  his  people  to  this  day.  They  regard  him 
as  the  most  servile  of  his  race.  His  name  and  that  of 
his  general,  Atlxoticatl  Cocomitzi»  are  held  up  as  we 
hold  up  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Xicotencatl 
(the  younger)  was  gaining  the  decisive  battle  that  would 
forever  have  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Spain — the  critical 
point  was  passed — when  the  army  of  the  two  traitors  and 
a  friend  whom  they  influenced  drew  off  their  warriors  to 
the  number  of  20,000.  The  wily  Spaniard  took  advan- 
tage of  this  treason,  and,  rallying  his  scattered  forces, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  almost  victorious  field. 

From  first  to  last  Mazicatzin  was  the  friend  of  Cortez 
and  the  enemy  of  his  country.  At  his  death  he  made 
the  Spaniards  the  heirs  to  all  his  wealth  and  honors,  and 
advised  all  to  submit  to  the  white  men;  for,  he  said, 
''  they  were  the  supernatural  men  whom  the  oracles  said 
should  come  from  the  east  to  reign  over  them,''  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  after  so  many  centuries  the  names  of 
these  men  are  the  synonym  for  a  traitor  I  asked  one  of 
the  oflBcers  of  the  government  about  how  history  re- 
garded tliem,  and  he  said,  '*Estos  hombres  eran  odiosos 
en  nuestra  historia"  (these  men  were  odious  in  our  his- 
tory). 

Of  Tlahuexolotzin  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he 
was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  republic. 

Of  Zitlalpopoca  many  remarkable  legends  are  still  told. 
At  his  birth,  it  is  said,  a  great  comet  appeared  that 
greatly  alarmed  the  people.  It  was  this  circumstance, 
so  the  governor  told  me,  that  gave  him  this  name,  for 
being  interpreted  Zitlalpopoca  means  "the  watery  star." 
He  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Tlaxcalan 
kings,  and  was  a  man  highly  honored  and  much  beloved. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  great  men  to  accept  the 
Christian  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  Juan  Diaz.  He 
became  a  zealous  defender  of  Christianity.     There  is  a 
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legend  still  in  Tlaxcala  that  his  posterity  are  especially 
cared  for  by  a  kind  providence,  on  account  of  their 
father's  faith  and  piety  ;  they  certainly  are  among  the 
most  respected  and  honored  citizens  of  the  present  com- 
monwealth. So  much  for  these  great  men,  whose  pict- 
ures on  the  wall  have  called  out  these  remarks. 

In  a  glass  case  in  an  inner  room  we  found  a  number 
of  old  stone  idols,  very  ancient,  no  doubt,  but  of  little 
value.  We  were  also  shown  a  number  of  very  curious 
relics.  There  we  saw  the  old  war-worn  banner  that 
floated  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops  when  they  first 
encountered  the  fury  of  the  Tlaxcalans.  After  the  con- 
quest it  was  presented  to  the  Tlaxcalans,  and  has  been  in 
their  keeping  ever  since.  It  is  a  tea-colored  silk,  much 
worn  and  faded  from  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years.  The  arms  of  Spain  are  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner;  the  staff  is  gone,  but  the  steel  pike-head 
that  once  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and  flashed  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  those  brave  but  superstitious  men, 
still  remains,  and  as  a  great  favor  may  be  taken  into  the 
hand.  Here  also  is  the  vellum  scroll  that  the  King  of 
Spain  exchanged  with  those  men  for  their  liberty  ;  it  is 
called  "  El  Titulo  "  (the  title),  and  is  the  title  of  freedom 
to  the  city.  In  fact,  it  was  the  mortgage  that  his  im- 
perial majesty  held  of  all  that  those  brave  people  had 
been  robbed.  Then  there  is  the  "  capote  "  or  gown  that 
Xicotencatl  was  baptized  in.  As  a  relic  it  is  valuable, 
but  as  any  thing  else  it  would  be  dear  as  a  gift.  There 
are  several  other  relics,  but  we  shall  have  to  pass 
them  by. 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  on  a  hill,  is  the  old  con- 
vent of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  first  four  erected  in 
Mexico.  It  dates  back  to  1524,  five  years  after  the  con- 
querors first  entered  upon  the  soil  of  Tlaxcala.  Its  roof 
is  sustained  by  rafters  cut  from  the  forests  of  Tlaxcala, 
but  now  they  are  studded  with  stars  of  gold.  Its  walls 
are  ornamented  with  about  one  hundred  oil  paintings, 
one  of  which  is  dated  in  the  year  1677,  and  the  best  of 
all  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Spanish  queens.  In  a  large 
glass  case  are  the  fragments  of  the  bones  of  three  holy 
men,  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Rome  in  1754.  The 
old  bell  in  the  tower  bears  the  date  of  1587,  and  has  on 
it  the  figure  of  one  of  the  conquerors  firing  his  arque- 
buse  into  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  sits  a  frightened 
Indian.  Every  thing  indicates  the  age  of  these  curi- 
osities and  the  loyalty  of  these  people  to  the  King  of 
Spain. 

Here  is  the  first  pulpit  ever  erected  in  Mexico.  It 
bears  the  inscription  :  **  El  primer  pulpito  de  Nueva  Es- 
pana."  It  is  of  stone,  but  now  plastered  over  to  imitate 
marble,  with  gilt  and  red  stripes.  The  inscription  is 
worth  copying:  "Aqui  tuvo  Principio  el  santo  Evan- 
gelico  en  este  Nuevo  Mundo;  '*  in  English,  "  Here  com- 
menced the  first  work  of  the  holy  Gospel  in  this  new 
world."  In  a  recess  in  front  of  the  pulpit  is  the  font  in 
which  the  senators  of  Tlaxcala  were  baptized.  It  is  a 
large  hollow  stone  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  three 
feet  high,  and  nearly  two  feet  deep.  It  is  called  the 
"  Fuente  de  Maxicatzin  "  (the  font  of  Mexicatzin). 


So  great  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Tlaxcalans  that  after 
the  defeat  of  Cortez  and  the  disaster  of  the  **  sorrowful 
night,"  in  which  thousands  of  the  bravest  Tlaxcalans 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  brave  Aztecs,  who  drove 
them  from  Tenochtitlan,  these  old  warriors  received  him 
with  open  arms;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  their  aff*ection,  all  the 
chief  men  were  baptized  and  received  the  religion  of  the 
Spaniards.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  for  this  font 
bears  this  inscription  :  **  Este  monumento,  cuya  autenti 
cidad  conserva  la  tradicion,  fue  la  fuente  bautismal  de 
los  ultimos  Cacsques  o  Senadores  de  la  Antigua  Re- 
publica  de  Tlaxcala;  el  ano  de  1520."  Translated  it 
says:  "  This  monument  preserves  the  tradition  that  the 
Presidents  and  Senators  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Tlax- 
cala were  baptized  in  the  year  1520." 

On  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  is  a  large  and  im- 
posing church.  It  has  two  square  towers,  rising,  per- 
haps, two  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  fagade  of  stucco- 
work  that  was  intended  to  be  a  beautiful  thing  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  a  very  paltry  affair  nevertheless.  The  church 
is  said  to  be  three  hundred  years  old,  but  though  I  was 
not  there  when  it  was  built  I  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  like  a  great  many  things  in  Mexico — a 
fraud.  It  is  altogether  too  modem  for  a  thing  of  that 
age.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  church,  and 
contains  some  very  curious  and  beautiful  things.  All 
the  carpets  in  the  church  are  hand-made,  and  no  doubt 
are  the  gifts  of  the  pious  poor.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  There  are  also  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  embroidery  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  worked  in  gold  and  silver  and  silk  thread,  and  are 
rich  and  elegant  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  All 
kinds  of  native  birds  and  fruit  are  worked  in  their 
natural  colors,  and  the  effects  are  gorgeous.  Here  is 
pottery  and  old  furniture,  some  of  it  bearing  dates  close 
up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

On  the  hill-side,  but  in  a  ravine,  is  a  holy  well.  The 
legend  is  that  here  in  this  spot  the  "  ever  blessed  Vir- 
gin "  appeared,  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  and 
forthwith  this  water  sprang  from  the  earth.  There  is  a 
large  dome  built  over  it  of  a  very  uncertain  age.  I 
asked  my  guide  what  dome  that  was  and  he  answered, 
"  El  poso  de  agua  santa  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Ocotlan  " 
(the  well  of  holy  water  of  our  Lady  of  Ocotlan).  I  asked 
him  what  it  was  good  for,  and  he  told  me  it  would 
cure  all  diseases,  and  that  people  came  from  all  parts  to 
drink  its  water.  After  such  an  assurance  as  that,  and 
given  by  an  intelligent  officer  of  the  government,  what 
could  we  do  but  satisfy  our  thirst?  Now,  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  true  that  this  water  is  a  universal  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  afflict  mortals,  how  happy  and  blessed 
are  we ;  for  then,  when  the  rest  of  mortals  are  paying 
the  penalty  of  their  folly,  we  shall  be  proof  against  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

But  in  sober  earnest  it  is  a  well  of  pure  water  such  as 
is  often  found  on  a  hill-side.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ular about  it  in  any  way.  While  we  were  there,  about 
five  minutes,  a  dozen  or  more  people  came  to  drink,  and 


to  notice  their  actions  was  rather  interesting.  Some  of 
them  would  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  fore- 
head, others  would  engage  in  a  silent  prayer  to  the  Vir- 
gin to  bless  them»  and  still  others  would  go  down  on 
their  knees  and  take  it  in  that  position. 

After  we  returned  to  the  town  we  were  shown  the  first 
bell  ever  brought  to  this  continent.  It  is  a  very  good  bell 
yet,  weighs  about  a  thousand  pounds,  but  now  lies  cast 
off  in  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  an  old  and  half  destroyed 
church.  Several  old  relics  that  we  had  missed  whenwx 
first  arrived  were  now  revealed.  On  a  peculiar  paper, 
the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  were  shown 
the  title  deeds  by  which  the  old  families  held  iheir  prop- 
erty. They  were  remarkable  documents.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  genealogical  tree,  in  which  the  owners  and 
heirs  were  etched  in  profiles,  and  colored  in  vegetable 
colors  that  are  indelible.  Their  age  is  unknown,  but 
they  are  as  perfect  to-day  as  they  ever  were.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  is  also  given  in  colors,  as  also  the  class 
of  produce  that  each  produced.  Some  were  used  for 
raising  grains,  others  for  cattle,  and  still  others  for  ducks 
and  poultry.  The  family  history  was  traced  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  city  is  the  head  of  one  of  our  circuits. 
The  family  tree  of  the  Xicotecatl  family  is  preserved  in 
perfect  condition  down  to  the  conquest. 
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I  Whatever  Canon  Wiseacre  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
Roman  Catholics  pay  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  worship  images  of  wood  and  pasteboard.  They  not 
only  offer  prayer  and  burn  candles  before  these  counter- 
feit presentments,  but  many  believe  that  the  image  iiseif 
seeSy  hears^  and  inUrcohs^  and  that  every  good  ihey 
have  is  due  to  the  powerful  aid  of  their  patron  saint. 
The  Roman  Jupiter  surrounded  by  inferior  deities  is 
not  unlike  the  Catholic  paintings.  Votive  tablets 
are  hung  up  in  their  temples  to  commemorate  similar 
miracles. 

The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  preached  instead  of 
Christ  as  **  the  only  refuge  and  protector  of  Mexicans/* 
All  the  conquered  tribes  make  annual  pilgrimages  to  her 
shrine,  bringing  gold  and  silver  and  needle-work,  present 
iheir  offerings,  and  dance  strange  figures  before  her  im- 
age, said  to  have  been  miraculously  printed  in  colors  on 
an  Indian's  mantle  in  1551. 

This  sacred  relic  is  more  worshiped  than  was  ever 
the  image  of  Diana  that  fell  down  from  Zeus.  The  con- 
secrated wafer,  the  god  of  dough,  can  be  made  anew  by 
any  priest.  But  the  Virgin's  picture  ?  Copies  of  it  are 
found  in  almost  every  house,  hut,  temple,  store,  saloon, 
or  den  of  robbers. 

Why  not  love  the  Virgin  ?  In  her  gilded  chapel  near 
Zacatccas  an  expensive  painting  shows  her  protecting 
the  people  from  the  wrath  of  Christ. 

Not  all  Catholic  temples  are  gilded^norall  their  paint- 
ings expensive. 


A  distinguished  bishop  once  called  the  attention  of 
his  diocese  to  the  architecture  of  a  Baptist  chapel  to 
prove  the  badness  of  Protestantism.  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  tin  tablets  and  wooden  images,  clothed  in 
paper  cambric,  which  adorn  so  many  churches  ?  Rome 
has  many  saints  and  many  churches  all,  with  traditions 
of  iheir  own.  Santa  Apolonia  cures  toothache,  St, 
Joseph  cures  headache,  St,  George  cures  bites  and  stings 
of  animals  and  insects,  St.  Camile  guides  souls  on  the 
road  to  heaven.  The  holy  men  (who  took  Christ's  body 
from  the  cross)  give  work  to  the  unemployed,  and  soon 
to  the  end  of  the  list. 

One  church  has  a  miracle-working  image  of  a  saint 
which  is  operated  with  screws.  It  suddenly  develops 
long  hair  and  nails. 

Another  church  contains  an  image  that  weeps  one 
day  in  holy  week.  The  tears  are  caught  in  bits  of  cotton, 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  worn  as  charms. 

There  are  different  names  and  images  representing 
different  virtues  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  separate  churches 
are  consecrated  to  the  various  worship.  Harlots  and 
robbers  prefer  the  church  of  the  Virgin  of  Solitude* 
They  burn  candles  in  her  honor,  while  they  commend 
beforehand  their  business  to  her  care,  asking  protection 
from  the  police  and  success  in  their  enterprise.  Seven- 
teen crutches  and  226  tablets  hang  on  the  walls  to  com- 
memorate the  miracles  of  this  virgin. 

The  tablets  are  pieces  of  tin  ranging  in  size  from  four 
inches  by  six  to  fourteen  by  eighteen.  They  are 
painted  in  oil  colors,  and  should  cost  about  fifty  cents 
each.  They  contain,  when  possible,  a  view  of  the  im- 
pending calamity  on  account  of  w^hich  help  is  sought, 
and  a  picture  of  the  person  engaged  in  prayer  to  some 
saint,  a  miniature  of  whom  also  appears  in  a  corner  of 
the  painting.  If  a  child  fell  from  the  roof,  the  creature 
is  pictured  in  mid-air,  pitching  head  first  toward  the 
pavement.  If  a  mule  wandered  from  home,  the  animal 
is  painted  in  the  wilderness.  The  beast  was  found  and 
a  tablet  put  up. 

A  bull-fighter  is  knocked  down  and  gored  three  times. 
He  shows  his  gratitude  for  recovery  by  placing  the  har- 
rowing scene  in  the  church  of  his  saint. 

The  following  inscription  goes  with  another  scene : 
*'  In  the  month  of  November,  1S89,  a  man  being  asleep 
and  drunk  on  the  horse-car  track,  when  the  car  was 
about  to  run  rapidly  over  him,  committed  himself  to  the 
most  holy  Mary  of  Solitude  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  was 
saved  by  a  policeman  who  lifted  him  off  the  track." 
These  tablets  show  the  degree  of  religious  enlightenment 
in  which  the  priests  of  Mexico  are  pleased  to  have  the 
people  remain. 

The  cathedral  also  has  some  of  these  oil-painted 
tablets;  two  inscriptions  read  as  follows  : 

"'Patricia    \ ,  being  ill  with  a  violent  throbbing 

headache,  after  fifteen  days  invoked  the  help  of  the 
Sarjto  Nino  de  Atoeha^  the  4th  of  March,  1887,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  entirely  relieved.  For  which  reason  she 
presents  this  tablet  as  an  expression  of  her  thanks  to 
the  Holy  Child  of  Atocha,  Mexico,  March  8,  1887." 
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**  This  man  and  wife  dedfcate  this  grateful  memorial 
of  their  happy  marriage."     [No  name  or  date.] 

Near  the  crayon  sketch  of  the  saint  stands  a  money- 
box *'  for  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Child  of  Atocha." 

The  cathedral  also  contains,  among  other  objects  of 
interest,  a  life-size  figure  of  St.  Anthony,  with  a  good 
sized  black  pig  mounted  on  the  same  pedestal  by  his  feet. 
A  well-dressed  lady  told  me  the  legend.  This  animal  wore 
a  bell,  and  by  shaking  his  head  warned  the  saint  of  ap- 
proaching devils,  so  he  could  address  himself  to  prayer. 

Some  of  the  people  laugh  at  these  things.  But  in  the 
hour  of  affliction  they  all  trust  the  images. 

What  must  One  do  to  be  Saved  ? 

This  question  will  be  answered  twenty  ways  by  twenty 
people  : 

"Confess  and  commune  at  least  once  a  year." 

'*  Pray  the  saints  to  intercede  with  God  for  you." 

"  Confess,  commune,  and  believe  what  the  doctors  of 
the  Church  tell  you." 

**Hear  mass,  or  send  your  money;  mass  is  for  those 
who  pay." 

"Venial  sin  is  pardoned  by  one  of  nine  things  :  hear 
mass  with  devotion,  commune  worthily,  hear  the  word 
of  God,  episcopal  benediction,  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
make  general  confession,  use  holy  water,  by  blessed 
bread,  by  striking  breast." 

The  sister  of  a  church  canon  replies  : 

"  I  know  I  need  the  pardon  of  God  ;  but  I  must  kneel 
before  a  priest  to  get  it,  because  the  Holy  Mother 
Church  has  so  ordained.  Many  think  that  the  priest's 
pardon  is  all  they  need  ;  but  I  know  better.  The  priest 
says  in  Latin  :  *  I  absolve  thee.  If  thou  hast  spoken  the 
truth,  God  will  pardon  thee  ;  and  if  thou  hast  not  spoken 
the  truth,  God  will  punish  thee.'  " 

If  you  ask  who  is  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  they  likewise  give  you  many  answers  :  **  The  Most 
Holy  Virgin,"  **  The  Apostles,"  "The  Saints,"  "The 
Angels,"  **St.  Michael,"  etc. 

Preparing  People  for  Death. 

Two  members  of  our  church  heard  that  an  old  man 
in  a  poor  tenement-house  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill. 
They  sent  for  a  doctor,  while  others  sent  for  a  priest. 

The  doctor  arrived  first,  wrote  a  prescription,  and  re- 
tired. Then  the  priest  came  with  his  prayer-book,  a  jar 
of  holy  water,  and  a  whisk  of  palm  leaves.  He  accent- 
uated his  recitative  with  copious  showers  of  holy  water 
over  the  man  and  the  room.  The  people  looked  on  in 
amazement,  not  knowing  what  was  said,  but  said  "  amen  " 
when  the  padre  ordered  it,  and  tried  to  repeat  with  him 
the  responses  in  the  Litany,  **  Sancta  Maria  " — "  ora  pro 
CO."  But  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  and 
only  received  sharp  rebukes  for  their  trouble.  The  poor 
man  tried  to  say  something  in  the  priest's  ear,  but  he 
only  showered  him  with  water,  saying :  **  Commend 
your  soul  to  the  most  holy  Virgin,  eh  ?  [more  water]. 
Commend  yourself  to  the  sweet  names  of  Joseph,  Mary, 
Jesus,   eh  ? "        When    the   doctor  returned    he    said 


"  That  without  doubt  the  well-meant  barbarity  of  the 
priest  had  hastened  the  unhappy  man's  decease." 

A  Dominican  lay  dying  at  Tlalpam.  A  brother  of  the 
order  comes  uninvited  to  confess  him,  makes  no  inquiry 
after  the  state  of  his  soul,  but  insists  that  the  dying  man 
shall  *'  confess  with  all  his  might,  tongue,  and  wind- 
pipe." 

The  only  question  is  about  his  property. 

"  How  much  money  have  you  1  You  must  give  most 
of  it  to  the  Holy  Mother  Church." 

The  dying  priest  lied  about  the  amount,  but  before 
his  body  was  cold  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  had  taken 
all  they  could  get  of  his  worldly  goods. 

The  Priest  and  the  Confessional. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  priests  are  sin- 
cere. It  is  certain  that  many  of  them  abuse  the  confi- 
dences of  the  confessional.  The  santa  madre  iglesia 
does  not  permit  them  to  marry.  So  they  cannot  have 
respectable  wives  ;  but  they  keep  inferior  women  and 
have  children  enough.  The  father  of  one  church  near 
us  has  a  large  family  all  grown  up  and  all  drunkards. 
The  people  know  these  things.  But  it  is  wicked  to 
condemn  the  priest.  Such  a  priest  is  called  at  midnight 
to  see  a  dying  man  who  has  lived,  like  his  spiritual  guide, 
without  being  married  to  the  mother  of  his  children. 
The  old  priest  is  angry  because  they  have  called  him  at 
midnight.  So  he  asks,  gruffly:  "Are  you  married?" 
"No."  "Then  I  will  not  confess  you"  (starts  to 
leave).  *'  Wait,  padre,  are  you  married  ?  "  **  That  is 
none  of  your  business.  God  will  judge  me."  The  dy- 
ing man  replies  with  spirit:  "Go  home,  then.  God  shall 
judge  tne  also." 

Many  men  do  not  allow  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
confess. 

Who  ever  saw  a  man  confess  ? 

But  some  mothers  prepare  their  young  daughters  to 
confess  by  telling  them  that  the  good  angel  always 
stands  on  the  right  at  the  confession  box,  saying,  "Tell 
your  sins,  tell  your  sins."  While  on  the  left  stands  the 
evil  angel,  saying,    "Don't  you  tell,  don't  you  tell." 

The  confession  boxes  are  not  closed  as  in  our  cities; 
and  the  people  can  see  the  color  come  and  go  as  the 
girls  are  questioned  by  callous  confessors 

Escape  from  Purgatory, 

Romanists  have  a  cheerless  religion.  Their  hope  is 
postponed  to  the  indefinite  future.  They  believe  more 
in  purgatory  than  in  pardon.  I  once  asked  the  congre- 
gation if  they  had  ever  known  of  a  Romanist  who  was 
happy  in  his  religion.     None  of  them  had  known  one. 

Ever  since  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  sanctioned 
prayers  for  the  dead  and  money  for  indulgences  have 
been  in  order.  On  All  Souls'  Day  a  grand  raffle  is  held 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Hippolytus,  the  prize  being  the 
release  of  one  soul  from  purgatory. 

A  ranch  owner  in  the  State  of  Mexico  once  ap- 
proached the  parish  priest,  and  said  :  *' It  is  eighteen* 
years  since  my  father's  death,  and  we  have  paid  a  good 
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deal  every  year  to  have  him  released  from  purgatory.  It 
grieves  us  much  to  think  that  the  old  man  still  suffers  there. 
What  will  you  take  to  make  sure  of  his  release  to-day/' 

The  padre  stroked  his  smooth  chin  thoughtfully,  and 
replied,  **  that  for  a  sack  of  i»ooo  silver  dollars  he  would 
do  it/*  The  ranchero  persuaded  the  good  man  to  begin 
at  once,  and  kneeled^  bathed  in  tears,  while  priest  and 
choir  chanted  responses  for  long  hours.  Finally^  the 
reverend  father  came  and  said  :  **  Rejoice  I  for  your 
father  is  released,  and  is  now  among  the  blessed/*  The 
ranchero  asked,  anxiously,  **  If  it  was  really  true  that  his 
father  was  in  heaven  ?  "  Being  reassured,  he  rose  and 
embraced  the  priest,  saying,  with  much  fervor:  '*  I  am 
a  thousand  times  obliged,  God  will  rtpay  you  for  your 
kindness  to  the  old  man.  Good-bye, /^adrm/o.  If  my 
father  is  really  in  heaven  he  will  never  be  fool  enough 
to  go  back  to  purgatory.     Good-bye,  arnica,*' 

Roman  Catholics  and  Education* 

The  Roman  Catholics  never  educate  the  people,  if 
they  can  help  it ;  and  seem  to  think  the  chances  of  sal- 
vation are  better  with  the  ignorant.  In  this  capital 
(Mexico  city)  there  is  not  a  Catholic  preacher  of  note 
who  stands  up  every  week  to  instruct  the  people. 

The  schools  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  But  they  were  once.  Mexicans  do  not  so 
much  object  to  Catholic  doctrines.  Most  of  them  have 
no  other  creed.  They  will  be  buried  in  the  sepulcher 
of  their  fathers.  But  the  leaders  in  Mexican  life  and 
thought  have  revolted  from  the  intellectual  and  political 
tyranny  of  Romanism,  and  despise  its  traitorous  spirit. 
The  Church  has  itself  to  thank  for  this,  as  also  for  its 
inmates  of  jails  and  asylums.  When  the  Church  loses 
the  savor  of  the  Gospel,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 

A  Mexican  lady  has  told  me  how  she  was  sent  twenty 
years  ago  to  a  large  school  kept  by  the  Mothers  of 
Charity.  The  children  spent  the  morning  attending  mass 
in  one  of  the  churches.  After  dinner  they  studied  a 
little*  then  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  singing  the  praises 
of  Mary  and  reciting  prayers  to  different  saints. 

Monday  they  all  carried  a  penny  for  one  saint  ;  Tues- 
day, a  penny  and  a  penny's  worth  of  Howers  for  another 
faint ;  Wednesday,  three  cents  for  the  Virgin  of  Light  ; 
Thursday,  another  penny;  Friday,  three  cents  for  the 
sacred  heart  of  Jesus.  Every  day  a  priest  came  to  hear 
their  prayers  and  sprinkle  holy  water.  This  child  was 
afraid  of  their  queer  clothes.  A  **  mother  "  asked  when 
she  would  confess.  **  Never."  **  But  the  padre  likes  you." 
**  But  I  don't  like  him.**  ''  When  you  confess,  you  will 
receive  one  of  those  little  wafers,  and  that  is  Christ."  ^ 
**  Can  he  get  into  one  of  those  ?  *'  "  Yes  ;  and  then  you 
will  have  him  in  your  heart/'  **  When  you  eat  the  wafer, 
don't  it  go  into  your  stomach?"  *'No;  it  goes  by  a 
separate  passage  to  the  heart."  Through  fear  she  re- 
fused to  kiss  the  padre's  hand.  So  the  Mothers  of 
Charity  tied  the  child's  hands  behind  her,  and  fastened 
a  long  piece  of  red  flannel  to  hang  down  like  a  tongue 
flora  her  nioiitb  and  put  pasteboard  horns  on  her  head, 
so  she  would  look  as  much  as  possible  like  a  child  of  his 


majesty  the  devil.  The  last  day  the  child  attended  the 
school  these  Mothers  of  Charity  shut  her  in  the  yard 
with  the  pigs.  The  brutes  pushed  her  down  in  the  mud, 
where  her  mother  found  her,  scarcely  recognizable  and 
nearly  dead  from  fright. 

The  mother  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  but  she  could  not 
stand  that* 

Is  it  not  noteworthy  that  holy  orders  are  less  thought 
of  the  better  they  are  known  ? 

The  Bible. 

This  book  is  greatly  feared  and  but  little  known.  The 
man  who  reads  it  may  tremble  to  be  considered  %  heretic^ 
but  he  cannot  remain  a  Catholic. 

The  book  emphatically  teaches  doctrines  which  Ro- 
manism condemns,  and  condemns  every  distinctive 
dogma  and  nearly  every  practice  which  that  Church  en- 
forces. 

Archbishop  Wood  had  an  expensive  edition  of  Amat'« 
Bible  prepared,  and  heartily  recommended  that  it  be 
bought  and  read  by  every  family.  The  hypocrites!  Wha 
hinders  the  people  from  reading  the  Bible  in  these  coun- 
tries  }     The  clergy,  who  have  orders  from  their  chiefs. 

Some  time  ago  Vaughan,  an  English  Catholic,  tried 
to  circulate  the  authorized  Testament  of  Scio  de  San 
Miguel.  This  edition  contains  a  letter  of  Pius  VI,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ought  to  be  open  to  all  and  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  He  also  declares  **that  this  is  io 
keeping  with  the  laws  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
and  with  the  Constitution  on  this  subject  published  by 
Benedict  XIV." 

The  Testament  and  Notes  passed  the  secretary  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Santiago,  December  27,  1873,  and  bears 
the  **Imprimateur "  of  Cardinal  Manning.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  these  books  went  into  immediate  cir- 
culation ?  Impossible!  They  were  displayed  in  store 
windows  till  Mr.  Vaughan  left  the  city.  No  more.  The 
polite  salesman  in  the  principal  book-store  said  :  **  Yes, 
we  keep  many  religious  books,  but  we  have  no  Bibles/* 
He  took  up  my  samples  of  the  New  Testament,  exam- 
ined reverently  the  signs  of  genuineness,  and  added: 
"  Many  persons  come  here  asking  for  it,  but  I  never 
knew  to  this  moment  what  it  was." 

Here  is  another  young  man»  agent  of  a  Catholic  papcr^ 
who  does  not  know  what  the  Bible  is.  He  pronounces 
confidently  the  shibboleth,  **  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God.*' 
**Wlio  was  Mary's  mother?"  **St.  Anna,"  "Where 
w^as  God  before  Mary  became  his  mother.^"  **  Quien 
sabe/'     That  means,  *'  I  never  thought  of  that  before." 

A  bookseller  in  South  America,  who  took  two  boxes 
of  the  Testaments,  sold  half  of  them  and  burned  the 
other  half  He  complained  that  **  the  people  were  all 
turning  Protestants,  They  stopped  talking  about  Mary 
and  Joseph  and  talked  all  the  time  about  Jesus  and 
God," 

"Fensamientos," 

If  you  ask  the  people  about  their  religion  they  answer 
with  pride,  *^^  C^tdlicas  ApostMicus  Romanos,**    Certainly, 


they  know  Christ's  name  and  worship  his  image;  but 
they  do  not  kno\%'  his  doctrines.  The  only  Christ  many 
of  them  know  is  the  **  host/' which  is  displayed  frora 
the  altar  and  guarded  in  the  tabernacle. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  Will  good  people  continue  to 
think  that  Mexico  is  one  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  re- 
mote and  barbarous,  blessed  only  with  the  form  of  re- 
ligion which  is  suited  to  its  condition? 

Mexico  is  not  remote.  It  is  conveniently  located, 
easy  of  access  by  land  or  by  sea.  It  is  salubrious  in 
climate,  rich  in  products,  and  belongs  to  the  best  belt 
of  power  in  the  world. 

Mexico  is  not  so  barbarous.  Although  little  known  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  com- 
mercial centers  of  Europe,  and  has  always  been. 
Mexico  surprises  all  comers  by  its  lights,  roads,  build* 
ings,  schools,  arts,  and  general  advancement.  Eight 
millions  of  the  people  have  European  blood  in  their 
veins  ;  and  many  Indian  tribes  aspire  to  the  dignity 
and  civilization  of  the  white  man.  Mexico  is  not  so 
barbarous  as  our  friends  think. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  suited  to  no  condition 
of  mankind,  and  can  make  no  one  happy.  It  discourages 
individual  thought,  and  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  men  of  the  republic  have  outgrown  the 
system,  and  only  keep  it  for  want  of  something  better 
against  the  hour  of  death.  The  streams  of  progress 
have  overflowed  the  dikes  cast  up  by  the  Church,  and 
refuse  to  return  to  their  old  channels. 

Mexicans  of  to-day  are  a  rising,  hopeful  people.  Why 
not  preach  to  them  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  the 
Gospel  of  hope  ? — Home  Mission  Monthly, 


Moremeiit  to  Expel   BamiBti   Priests  from 
Mexii'O. 

BY  REV.  S.  W.  SIBERTS,  D.D. 

Mexico  is  now  passing  through  a  crisis  which  will  in 
aU  probability  make  this  a  memorable  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  republic.  For  years  the  Church  party  has 
been  plotting  against  the  free  institutions  which  have 
cost  the  Mexican  people  so  much  blood  and  treasure^ 
and  of  late  their  attempts  to  regain  their  former  ascend- 
ency have  been  so  bold  and  defiant  that  the  government 
has  been  obliged  to  take  steps  to  repress  the  ultramon- 
tanism  and  quell  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  this  country.  There  is  scarcely  a 
week  passes  in  which  the  press  does  not  report  some 
violation  of  law  committed  by  the  priests,  who  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  government,  which 
limits  the  Church's  power  and  restricts  all  acts  of  wor- 
ship to  the  interior  of  church  buildings.  The  greatest 
trouble  comes  from  foreign  priests  who  have  been  im- 
ported by  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  to  aid  him  in  his 
crusade  against  the  liberal  government  which  is  headed 
by  General  Diaz,  Presidt-nt  of  Mexico. 

The  whole  country  is  just  now  in  great  alarm  owing 
to  a  bill  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Mexican  Con* 


gress,  and  which,  if  passed,  will  expel  all  foreign  priests 
from  Mexico.  It  is  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Catholic 
press  and  the  excitement  runs  high.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  President  Diaz  favors  the  bill.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  a  speech  made  in  the  Mexican  l 
Congress  by  Sefior  Juan  Mateos  when  he  presented  the 
bill  : 

^^  Mr.  President  and  Genihmen  *  Before  beginning 
my  speech  I  owe  an  explanation  to  this  honorable  body. 
I  do  not  come  here  to  take  revenge  on  the  clerical  presi 
for  the  insults  they  have  heaped  upon  me  during  these 
last  days,  on  account  of  an  oration  I  pronounced  the 
1 6th  of  September,  when  the  State  of  Hidalgo  placed 
the  statues  of  VilLigran  and  San  Vicente  in  the  Pasta 
de  la  Elf  or  ma.  I  answer  their  insults  with  silence.  I 
feel  profound  compassion  for  those  unfortunate  beings 
who,  in  their  fight  for  existence,  depend  upon  the  mis- 
erable cent  from  the  worshipers  of  the  Virgin  of  Guad- 
alupe, the  rapine  of  the  masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  the  subvention  with  which  the  Archbishop  of  Mex- 
ico protects  the  jugglers  of  the  Catholic  press, 

**  Under  the  protection  of  a  constitution  which  has 
glorified  the  rights  of  man,  which  has  taken  God  from 
the  altar  where  the  priests  had  tied  him  and  converted 
him  into  a  monster,  and  has  placed  him  upon  a  pedestal 
before  which  pass  the  generations  of  men  representing 
all  forms  of  worship;  under  the  folds  of  that  flag  which 
has  given  refuge  to  the  oppressed  and  proclaimed  the 
resurrection  of  ancient  rights  lost  amidst  the  revolutions 
of  history  and  that  flood  of  barbarism  and  brutality 
called  Catholicism,  I  come  into  this  forum  where  great 
men  have  glorified  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
whose  shades  can  be  felt  in  this  place  to-day. 

**  We  have  extended  our  hand  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  World,  we  have  offered  them  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  the  gold  of  our  mountains,  and  the  commerce  of 
our  markets  ;  and,  more  than  that,  we  have  offered  them 
the  boon  of  naturalization,  which  includes  the  right  of 
taking  their  places  in  the  seats  of  this  Congress.  With 
good  will  they  have  accepted  our  invitation,  and  day  after 
day,  over  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which 
bathe  our  coasts,  we  see  innumerable  vessels,  like  those 
of  ancient  Carthage,  laden  with  men  and  merchandise 
reach  our  shores  ;  while  from  the  North,  like  an  immense 
irruption,  comes  Amtrican  commerce  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  our  advancing  civilization.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  foreigners  the  owners  of  banks,  of  public  credit, 
of  the  electric  light,  of  the  telegraph,  of  the  railroads, 
and  of  every  thing  which  means  culture  and  progress 
for  Mexico.  With  what  pleasure  we  have  voted  the  sums 
necessary  for  our  colonies— those  hives  of  industry,  those 
working  bees — to-day  villages,  to-morrow  towns,  later 
on  large  cities,  like  those  which  are  rising  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sonora  and  along  the  Gulf  of  California.  ■■ 

**  But,  gentlemen,  in   the  midst  of  this  universal  joy 

that  comes  to  our  nation  as  we  see  the  realization  of  the 

dreams  of  our  fathers,  the  framers  of  our  constitution, 

there  is  one  black  *  spot — the  Catholic  priest  Every  thing 

*  The  priesU  in  Mexico  alt  dress  in  biacJk. 
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noxious  which  the  liberal  movement  has  thrown  out  of 
the  country  of  Castelar  and  Sagaste,  every  thing  that 
the  land  of  Cavour  and  Crispi  has  cursed,  every  thing 
that  has  been  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  France 
of  Garabetta  and  Camot,  is  condemned  into  a  pestilential 
miasma  which  reaches  our  shores  and  concentrates  in 
the  court  of  the  fu  tUious  empire  oi  Monsieur  Labastida.* 

**  The  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  priests  come  to 
our  fair  land»  receive  the  apostolic  benediction  and  the 
most  productive  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  then  com- 
mences the  iniquitous  farming  of  tithes,  alms,  baptisms, 
and  burials,  the  orgies  of  priests  in  their  homes,  the 
corruption  of  the  virtuous  wife  in  the  confessional,  the 
seduction  of  fair  young  girls,  and  other  still  more  abom- 
inable vices,  to  which  1  will  not  turn  my  gaze  for  fear  of 
being  converted,  like  Lot's  wife,  into  a  statue  of  salt.  All 
Catholic  priests  are  enemies  of  our  free  institutions/* 
Here  for  several  minutes  the  orator  spoke  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Mexican  priests  who  have  been  pushed  aside 
to  make  room  for  foreign  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  then 
said  : 

**This  poor  clergy  has  among  us  a  glorious  tradition. 
From  the  lips  of  an  humble  and  proscribed  Mexican 
priest  came  the  words  of  Mexican  independence,  while 
in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  was  signed  the  sentence  of 
death  against  our  liberators.  The  Carlist  priest  preaches 
against  our  free  institutions,  protests  against  our  inde- 
pendence, spits  upon  our  national  banner,  and  like  a 
bird  of  prey  pounces  upon  his  flock  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  building  up  a  rapid  fortune.  Gentlemen,  one  single 
Spanish  house  during  ihis  year  has  sent  to  Spain  for 
Carlist  priests  over  $200,000 — the  fruit  of  the  tears  and 
desperation  of  our  people/'  (A  voice — **and  of  our 
misery/')  f 

**We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  reactionary  conspiracy.  In 
order  to  confirm  the  fanaticism  of  our  republic  and  en- 
slave our  people,  the  clerical  party  and  SefSor  Labastida 
desire  the  pope  to  invest  him  with  the  ensigns  of  cardinal. 
They  seek  the  aid  of  foreign  Jesuits,  who  interpose  thetr 
influence  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop. 
But  Leo  XIII,  has  declared  that  he  will  never  agree  to 
this  move  until  Mexico  re-establishes  her  severed  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican/'  This  he  declared  would  never 
be  done,  and  then  added : 

**  General  Diaz  with  a  true  philosophic  spirit,  and 
knowing  the  situation,  said  :  *  The  Catholic  clergy  is  an 
institution  of  the  past  and  condemned  by  history,  while 
the  Roman  pontiff  has  no  other  prestige  than  that  given 
to  him  by  the  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City/  But  let  us 
begin  with  Italy.  We  do  not  want  Italian  priests,  for 
they  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  always  oppressed 
the  people,  and  have  invoked  the  aid  of  foreigners  to 
enslave  Italy  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  Napoleon 
II L  Napoleon  III,  replaced  Pius  IX.  in  the  See  of 
Rome  after  he  had  fled  from  the  city  disguised  as  an 
old  woman;  and  the  pope,  to   avenge  his  defeat,  pro- 

*  LabAstJda  was  once  Regent  of  Maximilian's  Empire.    He  sold  Mexico 
lo  forei^ers*  and  U  now  the  swom  enemy  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
t  Prieto,  one  of  the  popular  writers  and  statesmen  of  Mexico. 


claimed  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  science ;  and,  not  content  with 
that,  he  convened  the  Vatican  Council,  proclaimed  the 
absurd  dogma  of  his  own  infallibility,  founded  Alary- 
&iair}\  and  became  an  idolater, 

**  We  do  not  want  the  French  Catholic  priests,  because 
in  history  we  find  them  in  conspiracy  with  Catherine  de 
Medici,  plotting  the  bloody  saturnalia  of  St,  Bartholo- 
mew and  counseling  Louis  XIV.  to  revoke  ihe  Edict  of 
Nantes,  thus  giving  origin  to  scenes  of  blood  before 
which  the  bloodiest  spectacles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion pale  into  insignificance.  That  same  clergy  provoked 
the  dragonades  and  combatted  the  French  Revolution, 
sust:Ained  the  restoration  of  Charles  X.,  fought  against 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  aided  Napoleon  III.  in  his 
coup  d*efatj  they  fled  from  danger  during  the  siege 
of  Paris,  applauded  the  commune^  and  cast  reproach 
upon  the  republic;  they  laughed  over  the  grave  of  Gam- 
beUa,  and  aided  Boulanger^  who  robbed  a  certain  count- 
ess of  $600,000,  making  her  believe  that  he  was  going 
to  place  the  family  of  Orleans  on  the  throne  of  France, 

**We  do  not  want  the  Spanish  priests.  They  increased 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  time  of  Phillip 
11. ,  and  at  the  resiauradan  of  Ferdinand  VII.  decreed 
the  death  of  all  liberals,  building  themselves  the  scaf- 
fold of  Arco  Aguero  ;  they  declared  against  the  Revolu- 
tion of  September,  and  conspired  with  the  Duque  de  La 
Torre  to  overthrow  the  republic  ;  they  are  the  same  that 
a  short  time  ago  created  a  panic  in  the  Spanish  regency 
on  account  of  the  republican  movements  in  Brazil,  in 
order  to  wrest  the  power  from  the  liberal  hands  of  Sa- 
gaste  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Canovas  del  Castillo." 

The  extracts  we  have  made  are  about  one  third  of 
the  speech  referred  to.  In  conclusion  Seflor  Mateos 
claimed  that  Mexico  had  the  same  right  to  expel  foreign 
priests  from  the  country  that  the  United  States  have  to 
restrict  emigration*  or  that  Guatemala  had  to  drive  from 
her  territory  the  Jesuits  who  '*are  leeches  on  the  body 
politic^  sucking  its  blood  like  certain  omnivorous  plants 
that  grow  in  the  bogs  and  swamps  of  the  wild  forests  of 
Malabar." 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the  liberals  in  Mexico  has 
convulsed  the  whole  country.  No  one  can  tell  where 
the  struggle  will  end,  but  there  are  Mexican  statesmen 
who  believe  that  Mexico  is  on  the  eve  of  a  revoluiiout. 
which  ihe  ultramontanists  hope  will  bring  them  again 
into  power.  This  would  be  disastrous  for  Mexico,  but  it 
does  not  seem  probable  at  present. — Central  Christian 
Advocate, 


A  Trip  to  the  Land  of  the  Miztecos. 

BY    REV.    WILLIAM   GREEN. 

In  that  most  brilliant  romance  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury, Prescotfs  Conquest  of  Mexico^  we  read  that  Cortez, 
the  Spanish  conqueror,  was  made  by  order  of  Charles 
V,  of  Spain  Marquis  of  the  valley  of  Oaxaca*  This 
honor  was  conferred  as  stated  in  the  instrument  for  the 
**  good  service  rendered  by  Cortez  in  the  conquest^  and 
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the  great  benefits  resulting  therefrom."  After  more 
than  three  years'  sojourn  among  these  people,  and  the 
lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  the  **  great  benefits  result- 
ing "  to  this  nation  do  not  appear.  Whatever  benefit  it 
might  have  been  to  others  it  certainly  was  no  benefit  to 
Mexico.  The  superstitions  of  the  original  population, 
making  all  allowances  for  exaggerations  of  history,  were 
not  much  worse  than  those  which  confront  the  traveler 
of  to-day.  Nor  could  it  be  conceivable  that  the  morals 
of  those  times  were  worse  than  they  are  to-day. 

This  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  a  foreigner,  but  is  the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  educated  Mexicans. 
They  have  repeatedly  said  to  me  that  if  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  instead  of  on  Plymouth 
Rock  they  would  have  been  as  far  advanced  to-day  as 
their  sister  republic  of  the  north. 

The  State  of  Oaxaca  (pronounced  wha-hak-caw)  is 
part  of  the  coast  district  and  is  under  my  jurisdiction. 
We  leave  Pueblo  at  eight  o  clock  A.M.  for  Esperanza, 
on  the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  Railroad.  But  for  the 
dust  this  ride  is  very  enjoyable,  as  you  pass  through 
magnificent  scenery  and  historic  ground  is  all  around 
you.  To  the  right  hand  is  the  famous  Malinche,  the 
fourth  highest  mountain  in  Mexico,  and  named  after  the 
Indian  woman  who  interpreted  for  Cortez. 

You  pass  through  the  State  of  Tlaxcala,  by  whose  aid 
Cortez  conquered  the  Aztecs.  At  Esperanza  we  take  a 
branch,  thirty-six  miles,  to  Tehuacan,  reaching  that 
point  at  six  P.  M.  Here  we  have  a  society  and  a  pastor. 

The  circuit  has  eleven  appointments,  and  is  known  as 
the  Tehuacan  Circuit.  Most  of  our  work  here  is  among 
the  Miztec  Indians,  in  the  early  years  of  Mexico  a  brave 
and  warlike  race.  Before  the  conquest  Tehuacan  was 
one  of  the  most  sacred  and  frequented  sanctuaries  of 
the  tribe.  The  Miztecs  and  Aztecs  were  mortal  ene- 
mies, and  slew  each  other  at  sight.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  a  large  plain,  and  has  taken  its  part  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  foreign,  for  centuries. 
About  three  miles  away  is  a  range  of  red  hills  called 
Cerro  Colorado.  Here  in  these  mountains  the  famous 
revolutionary  general  Teran  held  his  troops  for  three 
years  against  the  Spanish  forces.  Here  also  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  United  States  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1810  had  head-quarters. 

We  preached  on  Sunday  to  a  small  company  and  dis- 
charged the  various  duties  of  our  office,  and  were  now 
ready  for  our  long  ride  to  Oaxaca. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  the  stage-driver 
rapped  at  our  door  and  cried  out,  **  Ya  esta,  sefior ;  " 
that  is,  "we  are  ready,  sir,"  and  so  was  I ;  for  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  called  at  that  early  hour,  and  I  had 
lain  down  on  the  board  that  did  duty  for  a  bed  without 
undressing. 

In  the  center  of  \\it  paiio  (yard)  stood  a  big,  lumber- 
some  coach,  to  which  were  hitched  eight  mules.  The  in- 
evitable "  whipper"  (a  fellow  who  goes  along  with  every 
Mexican  coach  to  apply  the  whip  and  pelt  the  mules 
with  stones  to  keep  their  courag;e  up)  stood  at  the  side 
of  the  coach  with  the  flaming  torch  of  tarred  rope,  held 


high  above  his  head,  to  light  us  into  the  stage.  Soon 
the  big  doors  of  the  hotel  were  unbarred  (for  we  were 
not  in  the  stable-yard,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hotel), 
and  we  were  out  in  the  street.  My  only  companion  was 
a  young  man  returning  to  Oaxaca  from  Mexico,  where 
he  had  been  to  pass  his  examinations  for  the  bar.  We 
were  companions  all  the  way. 

He  was  a  full-blood  Zapoteco  Indian  and  a  very  in- 
telligent young  man.  He  spoke  no  English,  but  was 
very  anxious  to  learn.  His  chief  reason  was  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  New  York  and  marry  an  American  girL 
He  said  the  Mexican  girls  were  all  under  the  influence 
of  the  priests;  that  the  majority  of  them  were  impure; 
and  if  by  chance  one  could  be  found  who  was  pure  the 
system  of  Romanism  and  the  confessional,  at  which  the 
priest  found  out  all  the  secrets  of  the  family,  made  it 
impossible  for  a  decent  man  to  marry  them. 

He  put  to  me  a  very  sensible  and  pertinent  question. 
He  said  :  **  You  are  a  minister,  but  you  are  a  married 
man.  Now,  who  do  you  think  should  be  the  master  of 
the  house,  the  man  who  supports  it,  or  a  stranger  who, 
because  he  is  a  priest,  takes  advantage  of  the  women  to 
find  out  every  thing  done  in  the  family,  and  uses  all  the 
information  he  gets  to  help  or  hinder  those  whom  he 
likes  or  dislikes  ?  "  I  answered :  **  I  believe  all  family 
affairs  should  be  sacred  from  either  priest  or  king." 
**That  is  what  I  believe,"  he  replied,  "and  therefore  I 
cannot  marry  a  Catholic." 

Our  stage  rolled  on  over  an  immense  plain,  dry  and 
barren,  hour  after  hour,  lighted  by  the  rope  torch.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  reached  a  place  called  Nopala. 

Here  we  changed  mules  and  got  breakfast.  It  con- 
sisted of  black  coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  **  tor- 
tillas.** An  old  woman  was  in  charge  of  the  eating  de- 
partment. When  I  asked  her  if  she  had  milk  for  the 
coffee  she  said  she  had  never  seen  any.  This  aroused 
my  suspicion,  for  I  thought  she  was  indulging  in  a  com- 
mon habit  of  her  country  and  telling  me  a  lie.  But  a 
few  questions  convinced  me  that  she  was  in  earnest. 
She  told  me  that  she  was  born  in  a  little  adobe  house 
that  stood  near  by  many  years  ago.  but  how  many  she 
did  not  know  ;  that  she  had  never  been  away  from  that 
l)lace;  that  she  had  never  seen  a  cow;  and  from  all  this 
I  gathered  that  when  she  said  she  did  not  know  what 
milk  for  coffee  was  she  told  me  the  truth. 

After  half  an  hour's  waiting  we  started  on  our  journey. 
The  dust  in  the  road  was  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep, 
and  our  eight  mules  and  four  wheels  stirred  up  all  we 
needed.  There  were  times  when  the  front  mules  could 
not  be  seen  through  it.  Barren  as  this  plain  is,  it  has 
been  the  theater  of  many  a  bloody  battle.  Here  Miz- 
tecs and  Aztecs  fought  in  the  ancient  time;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  some  battles  so  resolute  were  these  foes  that 
not  a  man  escaped  to  tell  upon  whose  banner  the  vic- 
tory should  rest.  In  later  times  Don  Porfiro  Diaz  mar- 
shaled his  forces  here  against  the  French  (in  1863), 
only  to  be  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  One  little 
village  after  another  is  passed,  in  which  he  rallied  his 
brave  Miztecs,  only  to  be  driven  back  at  every  point. 


At  noon  k  is  fearfully  hot.  The  sun  pours  down  re- 
lentlessly* At  the  side  of  our  coach,  trailing  in  the  dust 
like  a  wiggling  reptile,  is  the  cruel  whip,  twenty  feet 
long,  which  every  few  minutes  leaps  forward  to  sting 
the  weary  mules  to  further  effort  Hills  and  valleys  are 
covered  with  cactus  of  every  kind,  and  this  is  about  all 
the  vegetation  in  sight 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  came  to  San  Antonio,  a 
place  fairly  alive  with  war  stories  ;  but  we  must  not  stop 
to  notice  them. 

Our  stage  now  begins  to  go  down  into  valleys  and  climb 
mountains,  then  it  goes  down  into  a  river-bed  ;  but  as 
it  is  the  dry  season  there  is  no  fear  of  being  washed 
away,  as  some  travelers  have  been.  At  about  four 
o'clock  we  reached  Tecomavaca,  a  rather  formidable 
namtt  for  being  interpreted  it  means,  *'  The  cow  will  eat 
you/*      TV  is  our  English  thee  ;  cefma^  eat ;  i^aca^  cow. 

At  Tecomavaca  my  Indian  guide,  with  two  horses 
which  he  had  brought  from  Oaxaca,  awaited  me.  As 
the  stage  rolled  up  to  the  adobe  hut  which  did  duty 
for  a  hotel  a  tall,  swarthy^  good-natured  Indian  came 
up  to  the  side  and  said,  '*  Hay  aqui  el  Sefior  Green  ?  *'  1 
said,  *' Si,  seftor."  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
consequently  we  were  strangers.  I  handed  him  my 
baggage  and  he  took  it  to  a  room  as  innocent  of  the 
comforts  of  life  as  any  place  in  this  world,  but  as  I  did 
not  intend  to  stay  here  many  hours  it  mattered  little.  It 
was  so  fearfully  hot,  the  fieas  were  so  numerous,  and  the 
room  smelted  so  badly  that  sleep  was  impossible.  I 
tried  it  on  ihe  room  floor,  under  the  wall  outside,  every- 
where that  I  could  get,  and  at  last  gave  it  up.  I  had 
made  seventy-five  miles  in  the  stage  that  day,  I  had  a 
long  horseback  ride  before  me,  but  I  could  not  slet^p. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  mounted  and  off 
for  Dominguilloi  distant  forty  to  forty-five  miles. 

The  road  led  through  a  turbulent  river,  and  in  its  bed 
nearly  all  the  way.  Toward  midday  we  crossed  a  ridge 
of  mountains  and  went  down  into  a  valley,  through 
which  swept  the  Rio  Grande  (ihe  big  river).  It  was 
fearfylly  hot.  Following  trails,  working  our  way  under 
stupendous  cli(Ts,  crossing  rivers  and  ridges,  we  at  last 
saw  Dominguillo  in  the  distance. 

My  Indian  guide  told  me  that  the  people  of  Oaxaca 
have  a  saying,  **  That  it  is  better  to  go  through  purga- 
tory than  the  vale  of  Guendolatn/'  and  I  partly  agreed 
with  them  when  I  got  safely  through  it.  Here  we  rested 
seven  hours,  so  far  as  we  could  for  heat  and  fleas.  At 
eight  o'clock  that  night  we  were  again  in  the  saddle. 
Our  road  led  up  to  the  Cordilleras,  the  range  of  mount- 
ains that  run  through  Central  America  and  form  the 
back -bone  of  the  country  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Up  we  toiled  all  night  long.  By  midnight  we  had 
changed  torrid  heat  for  bitter  cold  ;  but  there  was  no- 
where to  halt.  A  few  little  bamboo  huts  were  here  and 
there  along  the  way,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  enter ; 
and  indeed  it  is  doubtful,  with  the  occupants  they  already 
had,  if  there  would  have  been  room  enough  for  anoiher 
one.     About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  guide  said 


he  was  very  cold  and  tired.  The  poor  fellow's  teeth 
fairly  chattered  in  his  mouth  from  cold.  We  at  last  de- 
cided to  turn  from  the  trail,  tie  our  horses  to  a  tree, 
wrap  our  blankets  around  us,  and  go  to  sleep. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  had  lain  down  I  heard  stealthy 
steps  in  the  dead  leaves.  I  rose  to  a  sitting  posture, 
and  not  ten  yards  away  were  four  pairs  of  the  most  brill- 
iant eyes  I  ever  saw.  I  aroused  my  companion,  for  I 
did  not  know  to  whom  they  belonged.  In  these  mount- 
ains are  lions,  leopards,  wildcats,  tigers,  wolves,  and 
large  numbers  of  other  dangerous  animals.  We  were 
both  well  armed.  He  wanted  to  fire,  but  I  thought  we 
had  better  not,  as  we  might  frighten  our  horses  and  they 
would  break  loose  and  leave  us  ;  and,  moreover,  we  did 
not  know  what  the  inhabitants  might  fear,  if  any  should 
be  near  enough  to  hear  the  report  of  pistols  in  the  night. 
But  we  were  ready  in  case  of  emergency.  We  sat  and 
watched  them  for  several  minutes;  at  last  his  Indian  in- 
stinct told  him  they  were  coyotes,  and  we  knew  they 
were  not  dangerous  unless  very  hard  pressed  with 
hunger.  To  test  their  courage  he  threw  a  stone  among 
them,  and  they  trotted  off  as  unconcerned  as  could  be. 
But  I  thought  I  would  not  try  to  sleep  any  more,  ex- 
posed as  we  were.  I  spent  the  balance  of  the  night  in 
meditation  on  the  happy  times  now  passed  and  calculat- 
ing the  probable  distance  to  Oaxaca  and  whether  we 
would  ever  get  there. 

Long  before  daylight  we  were  in  the  saddle  and  push- 
ing on  for  San  Francisco  Huizo»  our  next  halting-place. 
About  seven  o'clock  we  got  some  tortillas  and  beans, 
and  I  left  the  man  of  the  house  some  tracts  and  a  Tes- 
tament. On  we  went  uphill  and  down,  until  we  reached 
the  highest  jioint  of  our  journey.  We  looked  back  over 
the  way  we  had  come,  three  days*  journey  over  a  most 
tortuous  road,  and  there,  like  a  king  among  his  subjects, 
stood  the  magnificent,  snow-capped  volcano  of  Orizaba, 
a  perfect  cone  of  snow,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine, 
Every-where,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  an 
ocean  of  waving  mountains  flecked  with  sunshine  and 
shade.  It  was  truly  a  magnificent  sight,  and  looked  as  I 
supposed  the  ocean  to  look  when  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
breath  of  the  storm. 

But  we  were  in  search  of  Huiro,  and  every  man  you 
ask  makes  the  distance  further.  It  w*as  only  eight 
leagues  away  two  hours  ago ;  we  have  made  three  or 
four,  but  it  is  still  twelve  leagues  away  we  are  told.  It 
is  noon,  man  and  horse  are  weary;  but  we  must  reach  it, 
so  on  we  go.  My  Indian  begs  to  stop  and  rest^  but  I 
urge  him  on.  He  sulks,  but  still  follows  away  behind. 
It  is  afternoon  ;  my  guide  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  I 
wait  an  hour,  but  he  does  not  come.  Here  I  am  ;  I 
don't  know  a  single  foot  ahead  ;  the  road  is  uncertain,  as 
it  is  crossed  by  scores  leading  every  way»  Again  I  wait 
and  call  to  him,  but  he  does  not  answer.  The  question 
now  is,  **  Where  is  San  Francisco  Huizo?"  A  man  says 
it  is  **  myy  lejos  *'  (a  long  way).  But  I  have  got  to  reach 
it,  and  away  I  go. 

Two  or  three  hours  pass,  and  I  rise  a  hill,  and  away 
out  yonder  is  the  plain  of  Oaxaca;  but  fifty  miles  away, 
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and  nestled  at  this  end,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
I  am  on»  is  the  place  I  seek.  About  six  o'clock  I 
reach  it  About  eight  o'clock  my  guide  came  in.  I 
demand  an  explanation^  but  he  has  none  to  offer. 
After  a  little  trouble  I  found  another  guide  who  was 
well  recommended^  and  I  thought  of  engagitig  him ;  but 
my  old  one  now  repents  and  promises  to  do  better  in 
the  future.  The  fact  is,  we  had  ridden  in  three  days 
what  usually  takes  six,  and  he  was  tired  out.  My 
knowledge  of  this  fact  tempered  justice  with  mercy. 

At  Huizo  the  old  man  who  kept  the  '*  meson/' or  stop- 
ping-place for  travelers,  was  named  Hernando  Cortez, 
and  claimed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  conqueror. 
He  w^as  an  intelligent  and  chatty  old  fellow.  I  at  once 
engaged  him  in  conversation.  He  told  me  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Oaxaca  was  a  Spanish  corruption  of 
the  Indian  word  **guqje  "  (pronounced  gw\ike),  a  species 
of  vanilla  vine.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  sensible 
definition  of  the  word  that  I  had  so  far  met  with.  This 
vine  grows  here  now  in  great  profusion,  and  still  bears 
the  same  name, 

The  present  city  of  Oaxaca  was  founded  in  1496 
under  the  name  of  Huaxgacac,  but  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  called  Antequera  (the 
Beautiful).  In  the  town  of  Huizo  I  met  a  company  of 
genuine  Mexican  soldiers.  They  were  en  route  for  the  city 
of  Mexico.  They  were  the  dirtiest,  most  ragged  soldiers 
I  ever  saw.  They  had  traveled  over  a  hundred  miles  on 
foot,  and  expected  to  make  several  hundred  more  the 
same  way.  The  officer  in  charge  said,  in  reply  to  some 
questions  I  asked  him,  that  the  Mexican  soldiers  were 
the  poorest  paid  in  the  world.  He  got  a  dollar  a  day  ; 
the  common  soldiers  receive  only  twenty-five  cents.  How 
the  people  on  the  road  I  had  traveled  could  ever  find 
food  for  175  men  I  did  not  see ;  but  they  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  sending  two  men  ahead  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  started  forward. 
For  a  time  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river  that  runs 
through  the  valley.  The  night  was  still  and  beautiful. 
Narrow  lanes  of  organ  cactus  soon  began  more  clearly 
to  mark  our  w^ay.  In  the  trees  over  our  heads  sounds  of 
distress  were  heard.  Now  one  could  hear  the  cry  of 
chickens  in  distress,  then  the  mother  would  call,  as 
natural  as  life,  the  little  ones  to  the  shelter  of  her  wings. 
Then  we  heard  the  crowing  of  the  rooster,  perfectly 
imitated,  but  lacking  the  volume  of  sound.  I  asked  vsiy 
guide  what  bird  it  was  in  the  trees.  He  replied,  *'  Zin- 
2ontle  ;  *'  that  is,  the  mocking-bird.  As  we  rode  on 
the  night  seemed  filled  with  the  sounds  ot  barking  dogs, 
mewing  cats,  crowing  roosters,  and  a  multitude  of  sounds 
made  by  these  mocking-birds. 

From  the  earliest  times  Oaxaca  has  been  regarded  as 
the  Eldorado— the  land  of  gold.  The  valley  we  are 
now  traversing  is  certainly  a  beautiful  one.  The  fabu- 
lous stories  of  its  wealth  in  gold  did  not  interest  us.  On 
every  side  were  fields  of  waving  corn,  sugar-cane,  and 
numerous  other  crops.  Fruit  grows  every- where  in  be- 
wildering variety.     The   morning  sun  chased  away  the 


darkness  and  the  whole  beautiful  landscape  was  before 
us.  Away  in  the  distance  we  could  see  the  city  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  and  we  thanked  God  and  took 
courage. 

Before  noon  we  reached  it  and  rode  up  to  the  only 
hotel  in  the  place.  I  dismounted,  but  found  my  guidt 
so  completely  tired  out  that  he  could  not.  I  stood  a 
few  moments  and  laughed  at  him  j  the  only  reply  to  niy 
jests  was  that  he  never  saw  any  one  who  rode  so  far  in 
so  short  a  time.  1  hired  an  Indian  to  take  care  of  the 
horses,  and  told  him  to  go  to  my  room  and  go  to  sleep, 
which  he  did,  about  the  happiest  man  I  ever  saw, 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  a  man  behind  me     I 
say  in  broken  English,  *'Good  morning,  sir."     I  turned     | 
round  to  face  my  unknown  interlocutor,  and  found  him     ; 
to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.     I  learned  that  he  had 
spent  four  years  in   the  States  traveling  with  Barnum's 
show^  and  there  he  had  learned  to  speak  English  and  to 
love  the  American  flag,  for  he  had  an  immense  one  hang- 
ing in  his  private  room. 

Oaxaca  is  a  very  beautiful  city  of  30,000  souls.  It 
has  a  climate  unsurpassed  in  all  the  world.  It  has 
street-cars,  electric  lights,  baths,  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences. It  was  not  ranked  as  a  city  until  April 
^5»  ^535-  ^t  was  made  a  bishopric  by  Pope  Paul  III, 
June  I,  1532.  It  is  5,672  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
is  one  of  the  cleanest,  healthiest  cities  in  the  world. 
The  inhabitants  boast  that  it  has  never  been  taken  by 
an  enemy.  It  is  situated  in  a  triple  vale,  trefoil  in  shape, 
with  the  city  at  the  stem.  On  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains, facing  every  way,  fortresses  frown.  I  have  an  idea, 
however,  that  before  modern  implements  of  war  they 
would  be  about  as  serviceable  as  so  many  paper  boxes. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  government  palace,  court- 
house, Institute  of  Sciences  and  Art,  Its  churches  are 
very  fine.  They  include  the  Cathedral,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, La  Compania,  San  Augustin,  Soleded,  and  nu- 
merous others.  It  is  stated  on  oflficial  authority  that  the 
records  of  the  city  show  that  $40,000,000  in  gold  were 
expended  on  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  city  alone. 
Most  of  this  is  now  useless.  Santo  Domingo,  by  all  odds 
the  most  magnificent  and  costly,  covering  about  eight 
acres  of  land,  is  used  as  the  military  barracks.  Num- 
bers of  others  are  used  for  secular  purposes ;  perhaps 
not  more  than  five  or  six  out  of  nearly  forty  are  used  for 
religious  purposes.  One  hundred  people  is  a  large  aver- 
age attendance  at  any  mass.  I  was  very  anxious  to  find 
this  out 

On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  several  of  the  churches 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  including  the  Cathedral,  as  I 
wanted  to  see  for  myself  how  matters  stood.  The  con- 
gregations I  counted  were  as  follows  :  15,  18,  75,  24, 
and  31.  The  largest  number  was  at  a  little  church  called 
La  Iglesia  de  la  Sangre  de  Cristo  (the  Church  of  the 
Blood  of  Christ).  It  was  about  two  squares  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  But  I  never  saw  a  penny  show  make 
a  greater  effort  to  draw  a  crowd  than  this  church  did. 

Fire- works  were  displayed  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
church  and  a  crowd  of  hundreds  were  there  to  witness 


them.  In  a  yard  in  front  of  the  chyrch,  but  inside  the 
gate,  were  other  attractions  in  the  shape  of  a  fire-wheel, 
an  Indian  band  playing  the  rudest  kind  of  instruments, 
and  saints  and  images  galore.  Within  the  church  there 
was  a  |>iano»  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  a  violin,  and  a 
special  choir  brought  from  a  distant  city  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  them  in.  It  was  the  veriest  claptrap  you  ever 
saw,  but  with  all  they  could  only  get  in  seventy-five 
persons. 

Now  let  me  briefly  ask  your  attention  to  our  work, 
started  here  less  than  a  year  ago.  We  rent  a  house  two 
squares  from  the  center  and  well  located.  We  have  a 
<iay-schooI  of  forty  scholars,  a  prayer-meeting,  Sunday- 
school,  and  preaching  service.  On  Thursday  night  I 
preached  to  40  people,  on  Sunday  morning  65  people 
were  present,  and  at  night  105.  Thus  in  our  little 
chapel  we  had  more  people  than  any  Catholic  church  in 
the  city  that  day.  While  I  was  preaching  some  one 
threw  a  large  stone  through  the  window  next  the  pulpit, 
no  doubt  intended  for  me,  but  it  missed  the  mark  ; 
nevertheless,  it  came  near  breaking  up  the  service  by  a 
panic,  which  I  was  fortunately  able  to  control.  X  bap- 
tized a  number  of  children  and  adults^  and  we  closed  in 
**due  form  and  harmony." 

As  far  back  as  1871  an  "Evangelical  Society  "  was 
formed  here.  Its  history  is  rather  interesting.  The 
movement  was  originated  in  the  first  place  by  one  of  the 
members  buying  a  Bible  of  Brother  John  Petherick,  now 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  When  I  was  there  every  living 
member  of  that  society  was  a  member  of  the  society 
under  our  control. 

On  Monday  morning  an  old  Indian  came  to  my  hotel 
and  presented  me  with  three  Zapoteco  gods.  He  said 
they  had  been  in  his  family  for  generations^  but  that  he 
had  no  further  use  for  them  and  desired  me  to  take 
them,  I  offered  to  buy  them,  as  they  were  great  curi- 
osities, but  he  would  accept  no  money  for  them. 

After  we  reached  Oaxaca  my  guide  stayed  by  me  like 
a  brother,  I  treated  him  as  he  had  never  been  treated 
before.  I  even  let  him  sit  at  the  table  and  eat  with  me, 
thus  making  him  my  equal.  This  surprised  him,  and 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  unfavorable  comment  by 
the  guests  of  the  hotel  One  man  said,  '*WelI,  if  he 
wants  to  eat  with  Indians  it  is  his  own  business."  But 
I  was  unmoved  and  insisted  upon  it  until  I  left.  The  poor 
fellow  had  no  idea  how  to  use  his  knife  and  fork.  No 
matter  how  he  tried,  the  fork  would  not  cut  the  meat, 
and  the  back  of  the  knife  would  not  do  as  he  wanted  it. 
Nevertheless,  by  sticking  the  fork  into  the  meat  he  man- 
aged to  bite  off  small  pieces  and  got  through  with  a  full 
stomach.  I  tried  to  engage  him  to  return  \vith  me  to 
Tecomavac  so  as  to  return  the  horses  to  Oaxaca,  but  he 
said  I  rode  so  fast  and  so  far  at  a  time  that  he  could 
not  stand  it,  and  I  finally  lost  him  before  I  was  ready  to 
return.     It  was  the  long  ride  that  he  dreaded. 

The  miserable  food  I  had  been  compelled  to  eat  was 
now  beginning  to  make  me  sick,  and  as  I  had  lost  my 
guide  I  decided  to  take  a  litter  for  the  return  journey. 
This  litter  is  a  sort  of  double  wheelbarrow.     Two  mules 


are  put  in  the  shafts,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  and 
the  passenger  lies  down  between  them.  It  requires  seven 
mules  to  complete  the  outfit  :  two  to  carry  it,  twO  to 
go  along  to  change  at  the  half-way  stopping-places,  two j 
to  carry  the  men  who  have  charge  of  it,  and  one  a  pack* 
mule.  It  is  about  the  most  barbarous  way  of  traveling 
yet  invented,  I  believe.  There  are  two  motions:  one  a 
swinging  side  motion,  and  one  an  endwise  motion  caused 
by  the  steps  of  the  animals  that  carry  it.  The  front 
mule  is  led  by  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  litter,  as 
the  passenger  is  in  danger  of  being  thrown  out  on  the 
steep  mountain  passes  and  kilted  if  the  mules  are  left 
to  themselves. 

On  the  way  back  I  called  at  several  villages  and  found 
many  people  in  nearly  all  who  were  anxious  for  me  to 
open  service  among  them.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  in  Massachusetts,  who  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
necessary  funds,  I  have  been  able  to  send  a  new  man  to 
work  in  this  magnificent  field.  Oaxaca  opens  a  more 
promising  field  than  perhaps  any  other  state  in  this  re- 
public. Its  people  are  liberal.  Some  of  the  greatest 
men  the  republic  has  produced  are  natives  of  this  state ; 
as,  for  example,  Benito  Juarez,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Lincoln  of  Mexico,  and  Porfirio  Diax,  the  present  pres- 
ident and  foremost  man  of  the  nation  to-day. 

The  resources  of  the  state  are  wonderful.  Every 
kind  of  vegetable  exists.  Wherever  there  is  a  chance 
to  use  a  hoe  there  is  some  cultivated  crop.  From  time 
immemorial  this  valley  has  been  thickly  inhabited.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  these  people  were  a  thrifty  and 
happy  people, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  mayor,  **  Jefe 
Politico,"  of  Cucatlan.  I  had  been  suffering  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels.  In  this  condition  I  thought  best 
to  cat  no  more  tortillas  and  beans.  When  I  reached  the 
town  above  named  the  men  in  charge  of  my  litter  told 
him  that  I  was  sick,  as  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  I  left 
Oaxaca,  now  three  days.  He  came  to  the  side  of  my 
litter,  raised  the  curtain,  and  inquired  as  to  my  condi- 
tion, 1  told  him  I  was  not  well,  but  1  thought  if  I  could 
get  home  I  would  be  all  right.  He  offered  me  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  home,  which  I  gratefully  declined.  He 
then  ordered  his  horse  saddled,  with  one  for  his  servant, 
and  accompanied  me  for  three  days  on  horseback.  Noth- 
ing that  a  kind  heart  could  suggest  for  my  comfort  was 
left  undone.  He  attended  me  like  a  father,  paid  all  my 
bills,  and  did  every  thing  possible  for  me. 

When  we  reached  Tehuacan  I  offered  to  pay  him  for 
all  his  trouble.  This  he  refused,  and  said  all  he  asked 
was,  if  I  ever  found  a  countryman  of  his  in  a  similar 
condition,  that  I  would  repay  him  by  a  similar  kindness. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  sent  his  servant  with  me  to  Puebla, 
and  gave  him  instructions  not  to  leave  me  until  he  saw 
me  safely  at  my  home.  I  offered  to  pay  the  servant*s 
expenses  when  we  reached  Puebla,  but  he  said  he  was 
told  not  to  take  any  money  for  any  thing. 

Such  kindness  as  this  is  rarely  met  with  in  any  land. 
It  must  have  cost  him  at  least  $50,  and  eight  days  of  his 
time  were  taken  from  the  important  work  of  his  office.  I 


can  ntjver  forget  that  man  nor  that  journey.  For  seven 
days  1  had  eaten  nothing,  and  had  ridden  in  misery  nearly 
five  hundred  miles.  But  I  was  home  again,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  of  delirium,  in  which  I  frightened  my  wife, 
who  said  I  should  never  go  again,  I  was  all  right. 


The  First  Metliodist   Episcopal  Church   of 
Buenos  Ayres— A  Year's  Retrospect, 

BY     REV,     T.     H.     STOCKTON. 

The  year  just  closing  (1890)  has  been  one  of  increas- 
ing activity,  with  many  cares  and  much  comfort  inter- 
mingled. The  Lord  has  not  been  far  away,  and  he  has 
made  his  grace  to  abound  in  my  behalf,  so  that  not  only 
has  my  own  life  been  spared,  but  that  also  of  those  who 
are  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Meantime  he  has  caused  me 
to  feel  that  my  labors,  however  imperfect  and  unworthy, 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

Our  congregations — especially  those  of  the  morning 
hour — are  not  only  sustained,  but  are  continually  in- 
creasing in  point  of  numbers.  I  rejoice  also  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  our  services  are  all  of  a  genu- 
inely spiritual  character,  affording  good  ground  for  the 
hope  that  they  are  helpful  to  ihe  people  in  their  daily 
life.  The  niglit  meetings — Sunday  and  during  the 
week — ^are  small»  owing  to  the  great  distance  at  which 
the  members  live  from  the  church,  ranging  from  two  to 
fifteen  miles.  Still  they  are  maintained  regularly  and 
are  not  without  good  result. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  the  Lord, 
by  his  Spirit  and  by  his  providences  called  us  aside 
from  customary  duties  to  engage  in  special  services, 
which  continued  nightly  for  two  weeks,  resulting  in 
special  manifestations  of  his  presence  and  power.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  our  hearts  were  richly  blessed  of  God.  We 
were  permitted  also  to  gather  some  souls  for  Christ 
during  the  meetings. 

One  conversion  that  occurred  was  of  such  a  character 
as  to  justify  reference  to  it  here.  It  is  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  good  Christian  mother  and  the 
subject  of  much  solicitude  and  many  prayers.  Cursed 
by  the  vice  of  intemperance,  and  vainly  struggling  to 
save  himself  from  it,  he  was  induced  by  the  kindly  per- 
suasions of  one  of  our  Christian  families  to  come  to  the 
meetings.  There  he  publicly  confessed  his  sinfulness, 
stating  plainly  his  special  beset  men  t,  and  giving  himself 
to  God,  asked  for  the  prayers  of  all  present,  that  he 
might  be  thoroughly  saved.  At  subsequent  meetings 
he  also  spoke  in  a  similar  manner.  At  one  of  these 
times  he  confessed  to  a  feeling  that  this  series  of 
meetings  might  be  the  last  opportunity  that  he  would 
ever  have  of  coming  to  Christ,  And  so,  indeed,  it 
turned  out.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  room,  all  the  facts  showing  that  he  had  died  sud- 
denly, and  probably  from  ^.ome  abnormal  condition  of 
the  heart.  It  seemed  to  u.^  that  the  Lord  had  mercifully 
called  him  to  Christ  and  given  him  some  encouraging 
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tokens*  and  then  removed  him  from  the  struggle  that  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  had  to  go  through. 

During  the  year  the  church  building  has  been  greatly 
improved  inside  and  out  by  a  ne^v  coat  of  paint,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  places  of 
worship  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  church  is  good,  not^J 
withstanding  the  crisis,  and  notwithstanding  the  fac 
that  our  people  have  suffered  in  common  with  all  others,^ 
The  amount  of  money  actually  raised  for  all  purposes, 
including  $4,000  for  church  repairs,  $2,000  for  current 
expenses,  $t,ooo  for  Sunday-schooh  besides  pastoral 
support  and  benevolent  causes,  reaches  the  grand  total 
of  $15,000  Argentine  legal  currency. 

We  have  much  reason  for  gratitude  to  God  because 
of  the  number  of  young  people  whom  he  is  bringing  into 
the  church ;  and  for  the  fact  that  these  young  people 
are  living  lives  of  consecrated  activity.  They  sing  and 
pray  and  speak  for  Jesus ;  they  accept  cheerfully  any 
work  assigned  them  by  the  church ;  and  when  this  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  usefulness  they 
seek  more  of  their  own  accord.  These  young  people 
love  God  and  Methodism,  and  strengthen  the  hands  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  their  pastor.  Meantime  they  stand 
true  to  I  heir  convictions  of  right  in  the  midst  of  many 
and  sore  temptations.  What  with  wine-driuking,  card- 
playing,  theater-going,  horse-racing.  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion, and  the  general  letting  down  of  the  moral  tone  of 
society,  the  enemies  of  the  young  are  legion.  When  to 
these  is  added  the  reckless  advice  and  example  of  many 
professed  Christians,  including  some  even  who  are  rain-^ 
isters  of  the  Gospel,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  war-^B 
fare  is  of  a  very  serious  kind.  Nothing  but  the  grace  of 
almighty  God  can  save  them.  But  then,  thanks  be  to 
God,  '*his  grace  is  sufficient."  And  I  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  testify  that  they  do  stand  fast,  and  are  not  ashamed 
of  their  convictions.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
I  give  this  case  :  At  one  of  the  large  business  houses  a 
cricket  club  was  in  process  of  formation  among  the 
clerks,  of  whom  there  were  about  forty.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  fashion  has  set  in  and  is  growing 
into  a  habit  to  take  Sunday  for  a  field-day.  Consider, 
also,  the  ridicule  that  a  young  man  exposes  himself  to 
in  criticising  this  fashion,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  genu- 
ine moral  courage  is  required  to  save  one  from  yielding 
to  the  temptation.  In  the  meeting  of  clerks  referred  to 
were  two  at  least  of  our  young  men,  and  both  of  them 
declined  to  join  the  club,  stating  plainly  as  their  reason 
their  unwillingness  to  play  on  the  Lord's  day.  Several 
instances  of  this  kind  have  recently  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge and  cause  me  to  rejoice  greatly.  Another  instance 
relates  to  one  of  our  young  local  preachers.  He  is  in 
an  office  among  many  clerks,  some  of  whom,  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  that  he  was  a  Christian,  began  a  sys- 
tematic persecution.  Recently  this  young  brother  was 
advertised  to  preach  on  the  following  Sunday,  And, 
seeing  the  advertisement,  ihey  planned  to  go  together 
in  a  group  to  his  service.  Meantime  he  prepared  him- 
self carefully,  asking  God  to  help  him.     On  reaching 
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the  place  appointed  for  service  he  found  only  one  of  his 
tormentors  presenti  but  this  one  was  the  ring-leader  of 
them  all,  an  avowed  atheist.  He  was  prepared  with 
.paper  and  pencil  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings,  but 
lafter  the  opening  prayer  he  put  these  back  in  his  pocket 
and  became  an  attentive  hearer.  After  service  he  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  the  young  preacher  and 
I  passed  out  The  next  day  the  entire  group  of  clerks 
gathered  about  their  leader  for  a  report  of  the  service, 
anticipating  rare  fun.  To  their  surprise,  however,  the 
leader  simply  announced  that  he  had  been  present  and 
heard  the  sermon,  and  commended  both  it  and  the 
preacher.  Evidently  an  impression  was  made  upon  hts 
mind  which  subdued  him,  and  may  yet  result  in  his  con- 
aversion. 

These  may  seem  like  little  things,  but  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  obtain  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
ease  w^ith  which  young  men  are  drawn  away  from  the 
old  moorings  into  ways  of  indifference  and  sin,  they  be- 
come important  indications  of  a  power  that  is  present 
in  opposition  to  the  general  trend,  and  w^hich  is  ready 
and  willing  to  do  battle  for  the  Lord.  Their  importance 
is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  remember  that  these  young 
people  constitute  the  hope  of  the  Church  when  the 
fathers  shall  have  passed  aw^ay. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  church  proper  we  have 
'  two  mission-halls,  one  in  the  Boca  and  the  other  in  Bel- 
I  grano.  The  first  of  these  is  located  in  a  district  adjacent 
to  the  Riachuelo  River,  and  while  primarily  intended  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  permanent  residents,  it  is  yet  near 
enough  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  shipping  com- 
munity also.  The  congregations  are,  therefore,  mixed 
in  character^  wliich  rather  adds  to  the  interest  than 
otherwise.  The  preaching  service  is  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  and  the  attendance  ranges  in  point  of 
numbers  from  40  to  100  persons.  There  is  a  Sunday- 
school  of  about  fifty  young  people  and  a  week-night 
meeting  also.  The  expenses  of  this  hall  are  heavy, 
averaging  about  $125  a  month.  Of  this  amount  a  por- 
tion is  provided  from  the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  remainder^  nearly  $100,  is  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, Brother  Morris  has  had  the  Boca  Mission  under 
his  direction  from  the  beginning,  and  has  given  of  his 
time  and  labor  and  money  for  its  support  most  liberally 
— preaching,  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people,  visiting  the 
ships,  collecting  moneys,  keeping  bills  paid,  watching  and 
praying  over  all  its  interests  with  a  devotion  truly  com- 
mendable. He  is  now  planning  the  establishment  of 
services  in  Spanish,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  Spanish  passers-by  to  halt  and 
enter  the  hall  during  the  singing  of  English  hymns, 
'  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  of  them  in  one 
evening, 

Belgrano  Mission  is  in  a  rural  district,  and  is  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  residents  who,  because  of  distance 
from  the  city,  are  unable  to  attend  the  church.  Here  we 
have  both  a  Sunday-school  and  preaching  service,  and 
a  week-night  meeting  also.  It  has  been  found  desirable 
and  wise  to  share  this  work  with  the  Scotch  Church,  and 


up  to  the  present  time  the  union  proceeds  harmoniously. 
Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  beginning  Span- 
ish services  here  also. 

We  are  planning  to  open  additional  mission-halls 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  church 
has  recommended  a  number  of  young  men  to  this  Con- 
ference for  license  as  local  preachers,  all  of  whom  possess 
gifts  and  grace  enough  to  make  them  useful  in  a  high 
degree.  Burdened  as  I  am  with  the  English  work, 
which  I  came  here  purposely  to  do,  and  which  \% 
enough  for  two  or  three  men,  I  have  not  been  able  to- 
take  active  part  in  the  Spanish  work  as  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  do.  But  I  am  possessed  with  an  ambition 
10  call  into  service  as  many  young  men  as  I  can,  and  to 
inspire  and  encourage  them  to  qualify  for  this  branch  of 
work.     God  helping  me,  this  will  I  do. 

There  remains  yet  one  matter  more  of  which  I  feel 
drawn  to  speak.  I  refer  to  the  North  American  Normal 
School.  This  enterprise  has  been  under  my  personal 
direction,  and  is  a  personal  enterprise.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  school  is  a  proved  success,  hav- 
ing established  itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  general 
public,  and  being  generously  patronized  by  both  Spanish 
and  English  families.  It  has  been  visited  frequently  by 
the  government  officers  representing  educational  inter- 
ests, and  has  been  most  kindly  reported  by  them  to  their 
superiors.  During  the  two  years  that  it  has  been  in 
existence  many  applications  have  been  received  from 
parents  desiring  to  place  their  children  as  boarders  in 
the  school.  These  have  had  to  be  turned  aside  for  want 
of  suitable  accommodations.  Nearly  or  quite  one  hun- 
dred such  applications  have  been  refused.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  entered  into  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
enable  us  to  secure  larger  buildings,  and  in  this  way  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  our  usefulness.  In  February  next, 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  receive  this  class  of  pupils. 


Bepart  of  Central  Uriie:uay  Circuit  (Methodist 
Episcopal)  for  1889  and  18«). 

BY    REV.    WILLIAM    TALLON* 

The  Central  Uruguay  Circuit  was  founded  in  1S85, 
and  the  writer  was  appointed  pastor  in  charge  of  it. 

It  extends  over  a  territory  of  more  than  4,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  120,000  souls,  whose 
nominal  religion  is  Romanism  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  know  nothing  of  personal  religion,  and,  in- 
deed, very  little  of  any  form  of  religion.  The  circuit 
comprises  the  towns  of  Florida,  Durazno,  San  Jos6, 
Mercedes,  and  Trinidad  (Parongos),  with  the  center  of 
operations  and  missionary's  residence  at  the  latter. 

The  climate  of  this  portion  of  Uruguay  is  most  pleas- 
ant ;  its  sky  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  cloudless, 
and  its  atmosphere  is  far  less  damp  than  that  of  the 
valley  of  La  Plata. 

The  country  is  a  rolling  plain,  covered  with  an  ever- 


green  coat  of  grass,  over  which  wander  immense  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  people  are  hospitable, 
frank,  and  easy  of  access,  more  so,  perhaps  than  those 
of  the  neighboring  States.  A  more  hopeful  field  for 
missionary  labor  could  not  easily  be  found;  the  very 
lack  of  religious  knowledge  of  its  people,  the  non-oppo- 
sition of  those  in  power  to  the  preaching  of  ihe  Gospel, 
and  the  still  happier  circumstance  of  the  people's  eager- 
ness to  hear  it,  as  is  proven  by  the  large  congregations 
that  come  out  to  our  meetingSi  are  clear  indications  of 
its  grand  possibilities. 

As  will  easily  be  conceived,  so  vast  a  field  demands 
more  labor  and  time  than  one  man  can  possibly  give  it, 
hence  the  reason  why  it  has  not  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  its  possibilities.  Five  men  could  be  engaged  in 
it  and  have  their  hands  full. 

I  have  during  the  year  visited  and  held  meetings  at 
the  different  stations  as  often  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  have  every-where  found  an  increasing  inter- 
est taken  in  our  work  by  the  people.  Several  times  I 
have  been  asked  to  go  and  preach  at  places  that  might 
be  said  to  be  outside  the  bounds  of  my  circuit,  but  the 
conviction  of  my  insufficiency  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  field  more  properly  confided  to  my  care  has  often 
induced  me,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  refuse  to  go.  Not* 
withstanding,  I  have  visited  Sarandi,  Dolores,  and  Fray 
Bentos,  the  two  former  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  re- 
public and  the  latter  on  the  river  Urugiiay.  At  these 
places  the  preacher  is  always  welcomed,  and  when  leav- 
ing pressed  to  stay  longer  by  the  people. 

But  these  meetings  held  away  from  Trinidad  are  not 
so  formal  as  Methodists  at  home  are  accustomed  to  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  informal;  but  as  they  are  the  only 
means  we  now  have  of  reaching  the  people,  they,  with 
the  grace  of  God,  may  become  a  powerful  means  to 
fiirtber  Christ's  kingdom  and  to  save  souls.  Indeed,  I 
have  some  happy  proofs  they  have  not  been  inefficaciotis; 
some  have  manifested  a  desire  to  know  more  of  God's 
will  toward  man,  others  have  shown  true  signs  of  con- 
version by  a  change  of  life  and  a  wish  to  identify  theni- 
selves  with  us.  One  man,  in  particular,  who  attended 
our  meetings  at  Mercedes  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  bringing  up  his  children  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  that  he  actually  went  to 
the  United  States  in  order  that  his  children  might  have 
the  advantage  of  a  thorough  religious  education.  I 
gave  this  person  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Missionary  Society  when  he  was  leaving 
here. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  manner  I  make  use  of  to  se- 
cure halls  to  hold  meetings  in  at  the  different  places  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  At  Durazno  and  Florida  a 
committee  was  organized  to  look  after  the  local  inter- 
ests of  the  work.  It  was  their  duty  to  provide  halls  free 
of  charge  to  the  Mission  and  to  get  their  friends  to- 
gether when  a  meeting  was  announced.  So  far  these 
committees  have  worked  well  and  faithfully. 

At  Mercedes,  owing  to  certain  circumstances  peculiar 
to  that  town,  there  was  no   need  of  forming  a  similar 


committee.  There  exists  there  a  literary  and  musical 
club,  "  El  Club  Progreso/'  which  has  a  very  elegant  hall 
of  its  own.  This  hall  is  always  at  our  disposal  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  connection  with  our  work 
at  Mercedes  is  that  this  club,  being  a  fashionable  one, 
w^e  reach  through  it  those  who  occupy  the  highest  social 
positions — that  is,  a  class  of  people  that,  as  a  rule,  I  be* 
lieve  we  do  not  reach  in  so  general  a  manner  in  any 
other  part  of  our  work. 

At  Durazno  we  opened  a  day-school  early  In  the  year 
under  very  promising  auspices  ;  but,  unfortunately,  our 
teacher,  Mr.  Gaydon,  who  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  it,  lost  his  health  shortly  after  it  had  begun  work  and 
had  to  abandon  his  post.  It  was  some  time  before  an- 
other master's  services  could  be  secured.  Brother  Bai- 
biere  was  finally  engaged,  but  before  things  were  set 
right  again  most  of  the  boys  had  left  the  school,  aiid  it 
will  take  some  time — ^longer  a  great  deal  than  if  it  had 
not  suffered  any  drawback — ere  it  will  be  self-supporting. 
Our  principal  station  is  at  Trinidad,  where  we  have  a 
regular  congregation  and  a  Sunday-school,  as  well  as  a 
day-school.  Here  we  have  the  nucleus  of  what  prom- 
ises to  develop  into  a  powerful  church.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent year  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  administered,  Wc 
began  on  New  Year's  day  and  had  a  grand  time  of  it. 
Thirty-four  persons  partook  of  it.  Since  then  we  have 
had  the  communion  service  twice,  with  equally  encour- 
aging results. 

Last  year  we  began  to  build  a  church,  which  is  now 
ready  to  be  roofed.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  we  col- 
lected partly  among  our  people  znd  friends  here,  and 
$1,684.80  were  contributed  by  the  Mission.  We  still 
lack  about  $j,ooo  to  finish  it.  The  building  is  a  most 
solid  onCj  and  measures  inside  65  by  30  feet.  Though, 
perhaps,  too  large  for  our  present  wants,  the  local  com- 
raittee  judged  it  prudent  to  build  one  large  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people  for  years  to  come. 

Brother  Juan  Rivas,  a  member  in  full  and  president 
of  the  local  committee,  died  shortly  after  the  laying  uf 
the  foundation-stone.  To  the  last  he  had  the  entire  use 
of  his  faculties,  and  passed  away  professin^^  saving  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  needs  of  this  interesting 
and  vast  field  are  so  many  that  I  fear  they  cannot  be 
met  for  the  present  by  the  means  we  have  at  our  com 
mand,  but  I  think  we  should  hold  Trinidad  as  'we  hav** 
hitherto-  done.  Once  the  church  building  is  finished, 
the  work  will  develop  vastly. 

As  for  Florida  and  Mercedes,  we  should,  if  possible* 
open  schools  in  them. 

The  latter  of  these  towns  is  quite  a  city,  and  is  so 
situated  that  it  might  be  the  center  of  a  new  circuit, 
which  should  take  in  Fray  Bentos,  Dolores,  and  even 
Gauleguachu,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentina. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  vast  field,  ready  to  harvest, 
there  is  but  one  man  1  It's  people  are  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  Should  this  not  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Church,  and  arouse  her  to  make,  if  necessary,  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  gather  in  the  precious  souls  thua 
providentially  placed  within  her  reach  ? 


LOUIS  HARMS. 
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Louis  Harms. 

BY   A,    T,  PIERSON,    D.D. 

Louis  Harms  was  born  in  Hanover  in  1808.  From 
childhood  he  was  marked  by  great  memory,  self-reli- 
ance, industry,  and  perseverance ;  by  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  truth,  and  purity. 

Around  him  the  very  air  seemed  tainted  with  ritual- 
ism and  rationalism*  Two  millions  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians cared  neither  for  the  word  nor  the  house  of  God, 
He  was  converted  by  reading  our  Lord's  intercessory 
prayer  (John  17). 

At  forty  he  followed  his  father  in  the  parish  of  Her- 
inansburgh,  refusing  many  tempting  offers^  choosingthe 
quiet  village  to  which  he  had  always  looked  longingly 
back,  and  setting  his  heart  upon  developing  in  this 
parish  the  highest  type  of  a  useful  ministry  and  church. 
And  to  this  work  he  gave  his  whole  souL 

Ti>e  attendance  at  church  increased,  reverence  for 
the  Bible  grew ;  there  was  more  conversation  on  sacred 
things,  more  order  and  neatness  in  the  village,  and  the 
*'Hermansburghers  "  became  a  proverbial  people.  The 
noon-bell  was  sounded  and  every  head  was  bared  in 
prayer.  Nowhere  else  in  Hanover  was  a  parish  to  be 
found  where  apostolic  piety  seemed  revived  as  here,  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  pi*esent  Christ  and  a  present 
Spirit  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  of  grace, 

Fastor  Harms,  however,  had  a  thorn  in  his  pillow.  One 
verse  in  the  Bible  (Acts  4,  12)  took  sleep  away,  and  his 
mind  went  out  to  the  millions  of  heathen  who  have  not 
heard  that  saving  name. 

A  poor  disabled  Candidal  coming  into  Hermansburgh 
told  his  story  of  the  heathen,  and  enkindled  missionary 
interest  in  the  parish. 

The  first  donations  were  from  a  widow — six  shillings; 
froin  a  laborer,  sixpence;  and  from  a  child,  one  silver 
penny.  Yet  from  these  trifling  sparks  there  came  a  soar- 
ing pillar  of  fire  that  has  led  all  Christendom  in  the 
paths  of  mission  work.  Harms  began  to  preach,  to  talk 
from  house  to  house  on  Missions,  and  at  last  boldly 
tirged  his  humble  people  to  take  hold  of  the  heathen 
world— even  to  attempt  independently  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  pagan,  set  up  their  own  stations,  and  supply 
their  own  missionaries  \  Think  of  his  courage  and 
faith  amid  general  apathy  toward  missions  to  dare  such 
it  proposal  to  peasants  and  farmers! 

Twelve  men  offered  to  go,  and  one  of  the  twelve  gave 
his  farm  as  well  as  himself.  Harms  used  the  gift  to  es- 
tablish a  training-school, 

Africa  was  chosen.  They  actually  built  their  own  ship, 
and  in  1S53,  only  five  years  after  Pastor  Harms  settled 
in  Hermansburg,  sixteen  colonists  sailed  for  Natal,  in 
south-eastern  Africa — eight  missionaries,  two  smiths, 
three  laborers,  a  tailor,  a  butcher,  and  a  dyer. 

Let  us  take  in  the  grand  scope  of  this  enterprise. 
Here  was  one  poor  parish  transporting  into  the  heart  of 
pagandom  a  Christian  community,  and  actually  project- 
ing a  chain  of  mission  stations  along  the  dark  coast  of 
the  unexplored  continent.  And  this  whole  work  assumed 


by  one  parish  of  Hanover  was  inspired  by  one  humble 
pastor ! 

More  than  forty  sailed  at  one  time  to  re-enforce  the 
missionary  band,  and  there  were  always  forty-eight  in 
training.  In  1863,  only  ten  years  after  the  work  began, 
one  hundred  offered  at  one  time. 

Not  content  witli  foreign  missions,  behold  this  humble 
people  equally  zealous  in  home  work,  establishing  a 
refuge  for  discharged  convicts,  about  whom  there  hung 
the  taint  of  disgrace,  whose  sympathies  were  perverted, 
and  whose  sensibilities  were  perverted  and  hardened  by 
crime,  and  who  were  lost  to  common  confidence.  Her- 
mansburgh buys  a  farm  and  rears  an  asylum  on  it,  which 
is  to-day  a  home  for  the  helpless  and  hopeless  soul. 

A  missionary  magazine  was  needed  as  a  link  and 
channel  of  communication  between  the  parish  and  its 
pioneers,  and  to  render  those  who  were  in  training  fa- 
miliar with  type.  Beginning  with  this  simple  aim  the 
original  idea  was  expanded,  and  there  grew  up  a  parish 
publishing-house  issuing  catechisms,  tracts,  and  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Gospel,  yielding  an  annual  profit  of  £600  1 

Meanwhile  let  us  glance  at  the  African  Missions.  In 
1864  they  had  been  ten  years  in  operation,  counting  this 
first  decade  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionary  col* 
onists*  Twenty-four  missions  are  established  and  two 
more  are  started.  One  hundred  and  ninety  natives  are 
baptized  converts.  The  pioneers  had  endured  trials  and 
braved  misreprest^ntation  and  malice,  and  God'blessei 
their  work.     In  1867  alone  they  bapti/x  120  converts. 

But  Hermansburgh  mustscatter  still  wider  her  blessed 
endeavors.  Six  missionaries  are  sent  to  America,  one 
to  India,  one  to  Australia. 

From  1854  to  1865  inclusive  there  flows  into  that 
parish  mission  treasury  more  than  |»26o,ooo,  and  there 
goes  out  from  it  to  save  the  world  more  than  $250,000* 
Of  this  income  the  press  alone  yields  about  $25,000. 

In  1S68  there  are  two  mission-houses  and  farms  with 
70  inmates,  48  in  training  for  missions ;  on  the  refuge 
farm  20  find  a  house  of  shelter  ;  there  are  160  settlers 
in  Africa  in  30  stations,  and  these  colonists  own  their 
ship  and  build  their  dwellings  and  churches.  They  con- 
trol 50,000  acres  on  the  Dark  Continent,  and  have  their 
own  printing-presses. 

Pastor  Harms  died  in  1865  (November  17),  having 
conducted  his  whole  mission  work  as  a  work  of  faith, 
asking  God  for  every  needed  help,  and  finding  that  as 
his  work  grew  the  means  to  carry  it  on  grew  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  setting  an  example  which  to  this  day  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world. 

'•  The  air  we  breathe  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  and 
vigor  of  our  bodies.  So  the  home  influence  which  surrounds 
us  has  much  to  do  in  molding  character,  and  10  shaping  our 
course  of  life.  This  was  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  I  he  late  Dr, 
Alexander  Duff,  for  maay  years  a  missionary  in  India,  whose 
name  is  a  househcdd  word  in  many  a  Christian  family.  He 
tells  us  that  his  father  w^as  a  man  of  profound  missionary  spiiit 
— a  man  with  whom  love  for  Christ's  kingdom  was  a  passion. 
The  cause  of  missions  was  much  upon  his  heart  and  lips." 


REV.   FRANCIS  PENZOTTI    IN   FKC-ON    IN   CALf  AO.  PERU. 


A  Methodist  Minister  in  JalL 

BY    REV.  E.  W,  GILMAN,  D,D,,  SECRETARY   OF   THE    AMER- 
ICAN BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

WAat  dots  the  above  picture  represent  f  The  door 
and  grated  window  oT  a  prison  in  Callao,  Peru,  prison- 
ers, and  guard. 

What  is  the  popular  name  of  (he  prison  f     It  is  some- 

[We  ate  indebted  to  the  CArtj/tam  Mtrald^  Bible  Houm,  Neir  York^  for  the 
iwo  cuts  that  iUu&tra!e  this  artic)e»J 


times  called  Casa  mata^  because  it  was  the  casement  o* 
an  old  fort^  but  the  popular  name  is  Death  House^  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  used  for  the  confinement  of   pns^^ 
oners  sentenced  to  death.  ^^ 

Afui  who  are  ike  men  behind  the  bars  f  Prisoners  ; 
and  the  one  whose  face  appears  most  distinctly  is  naoied 
Penzotti; 

Is  he  a  Peruvian f     No;  he  is  an  Italian^ 

I/as  hi  committed  any  crinif  t     No, 
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Why  is  he,  thcn^  in  prison  t  Because  he  is  accused 
of  violating  the  law  of  Peru  respecting  public  worship. 

What  is  the  law  in  Peru  about  public  worship  ?  The 
constitution  provides  that  the  religion  of  the  State  shall 
be  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  no  other  public  wor- 
ship shall  be  allowed. 

Is  this  law  rigidly  enforced?  No ;  for  English  resi- 
dents have  been  allowed  to  hold  worship  in  their  way 
for  twenty  years  or  more. 

Js  any  other  religion  tolerated  in  the  same  way  f  Yes ; 
the  Chinese  have  their  joss-house  ia  which  they  prac- 
tice their  pagan  rites,  and  the  law  takes  no  notice 
of  it. 

Has  Mr,  Penzoiti  broken  this  law  ?     lie  has  not 
^-     IVhy^    then^   has  he   been  imprir* 
^ffkudt      Because    he   is   accused  ot 
tiaving  broken  it. 

Who  says  he  has  broken  itf  Some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
have  brought  this  complaint  against 
him. 

But  if  he  was  innocent^  why  did 
he  not  give  bail  to  appear  when  he 
was  required  to  be  present  for  trial  1 
The  complainants  would  not  con- 
sent to  his  release  on  bail  because 
he  was  charged  with  an  offense 
against  the  **  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  Church/' 

What  had  he  done^  anyitmy  f  He 
had  baptized  some  persons  ;  he  had 
married  a  man  and  woman  ;  he  had 
held  religious  services  in  which  he 
told  the  people  about  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ, 

Had  he  compelled  the  couple  to  be 
married  against  their  will  f     No. 

Had  he  forced  baptism  upon  un- 
willing candidates?     No, 

Had  he  attacked  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ?     No. 

Had  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  pub- 
lic and  to  unwilling  ears  f     No ;  his 
services  have  all  been  held  in  pri* 
vate,  with  the  doors  locked  and  with  no  one  present 
except  those  who  had  been  admitted  by  ticket. 

Did  lu  keep  the  doors  closed  because  he  was  ufmnlling  to 
Ukarc  his  message  with  outsiders  ?  He  did  so  simply  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  which  said 
that  his  worship  must  be  private. 

HoTV  do  you  kno^if  thai  he  was  innocent  of  the  thing  al- 
leged against  him?  Because,  when  the  evidence  had 
been  laid  before  the  court,  the  officer  in  charge  decided 
that  the  complaint  was  unfounded. 

Was  he  then  set  free  ?     No, 

Why  not?  Because,  according  to  Peruvian  law,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  his  liberty  until  the  whole  ease  had 
been  reviewed  by  a  higher  court  and  its  decision  given 
in  his  favor. 


And  what  did  the  Superior  Court  sayf  They  affirmed 
the  judgment  in  his  favor. 

And  what  then?     He  was  sent  back  to  prison. 

Why?  Because  his  enemies  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Is  he  kindly  treated  in  prison?  He  does  not  complain 
of  the  treatment  by  day^  for  his  friends  are  allowed  to 
visit  him  and  brin^  him  food,  without  which  he  would 
starve  on  prison  fare  ;  but  the  nights  are  horrible. 

Why  ?  Because  he  has  to  sleep  in  an  underground 
dungeon,  in  which  the  sun  never  shines,  to  wiiich  air 
and  light  are  admitted  only  through  a  grated  door,  with 
t hilly-five  companions  who  sleep  on  ihe  ground,  and  in 
the  midst  of  filth  indescribable. 


I  lii'ndlliminrirn¥M<3 
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RFV,    F.    PENZOTll'S  CHAPKl.   IN   CALL\n. 

H(mf  long  has  he  been  in  prison?     Since  July  :?5,  1890* 

When  will  he  be  released?     No  one  can  tell 

What  Church  does  he  belong  to?  He  is  a  traveling 
preacher  of  the  South  American  Mission  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  employed  as  an  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  Peru. 

Has  he  a  family  ?  Yes;  he  has  a  wife  and  seven 
children. 

Where  are  they  ?  All  are  in  Callao,  except  two  daugh- 
ters of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

And  jvhere  are  they  ?  He  did  not  dare  to  have  them 
remain  in  Peru,  exposed  to  insult  and  peril,  and  for 
security's  sake  he  sent  them  away  to  Mr,  La  Fetra** 
school  in  Santiago,  Chili. 

Hottf  does  he  bear  up  under  this  tertibU  load  of  perse* 
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cuiion  f  In  the  last  letter  received  from  him  he  says, 
most  touchingly,  "I  am  yet  in  prison,  and  cannot  tell 
how  long  I  shall  be  here.  The  decision  is  long  de- 
layed. My  family  are  greatly  afflicted  by  my  prolonged 
imprisonment.  I  remember  frequently  what  the  Psalm- 
ist says,  *  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning.' " 


Report  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  In 
Mexico  for  Year  1890. 

The  Mission  Conference  in  Mexico  is  divided  into 
four  districts.  We  give  here  extracts  from  the  reports 
of  the  presiding  elders  of  these  districts,  sent  to  our 
Mission  Rooms  for  insertion  in  the  Annual  Report, 
prefaced  by  a  summary  of  the  work  as  given  by  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Butler,  who  says : 

During  the  year  we  have  gained  twenty-eight  congre- 
gations. Net  increase  in  members  and  probationers, 
over  and  above  all  losses  by  death  and  removals,  394. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-nine  conversions  are  re- 
ported, against  120  the  year  before. 

Six  day-schools  have  been  added  to  our  list,  giving 
an  increase  of  526  scholars. 

We  have  three  more  Sabbath -schools,  and  274  more 
Sabbath-school  scholars. 

Three  new  churches  have  been  built,  and  our  proper- 
ties are  worth  $7,600  more  than  last  year  most  of  which 
was  raised  in  this  country. 

For  self-support  we  have  collected  $9,146,  as  against 
$6,708  last  year. 

Northern  District. — Rev.  S.  W.  Siberts,  D.D.,  Pre- 
siding Elder. 

Guanajuato^  with  two  preaching-places  and  a  number 
of  other  points  which  are  visited,  has  continued  under 
the  direction  of  L.  C.  Smith.  The  old  congregation  has 
increased  in  numbers,  while  in  San  Fernando  hundreds 
have  heard  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time.  San  Fernando 
is  a  large  market-place,  and  as  we  preach  with  the  doors 
of  our  chapel  open,  the  hundreds  of  people  who  come 
to  market  from  all  the  surrounding  towns  hear  and  see 
Protestant  services.  Brother  Perez,  assistant  pastor, 
has  done  most  of  the  preaching,  leaving  Brother  Smith 
comparatively  free  for  evangelistic  work.  One  long 
trip  of  two  months  to  Tuxpan,  and  others  of  shorter 
duration  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato,  made  by  Brother 
Smith,  have  been  very  fruitful. 

Our  school  has  had  a  good  year,  and  is  prosperous 
and  successful. 

The  school  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, under  the  direction  of  Miss  A.  M.  Rogers,  has 
grown  until  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  larger  house. 
Fifty-nine  pupils  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
and  the  school  has  a  good  reputation  throughout  the  city. 

Quereiaro,  S.  I.  Lopez  has  charge,  and  also  manages 
a  school  of  eleven  boys  that  live  under  his  immediate 
care.     Bishop  Mallalieu,  seeing  the  extent  of  our  prop- 


erty and  its  desirable  location,  authorized  us  to  open  a 
school  here,  which  we  trust  will  grow  to  be  a- power  in 
the  city.  The  object  is  to  make  the  school  a  prepara- 
tory department  for  the  theological  seminary  in  Puebla, 
which  is  crowded  to  overflowing.  We  have  had  terrible 
persecution  here  this  year. 

In  San  Juan  del  Rio^  under  the  charge  of  M.  Lina- 
res, we  have  one  of  the  most  faithful,  devoted,  and  spir- 
itual congregations  in  the  entire  district. 

Ceiaya,  For  nearly  a  year  the  sleepless  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  thwarted  all  our  plans  to  rent  a  house  here. 
We  have  finally  secured  a  part  of  an  old  convent  and 
will  open  work  in  Ceiaya  soon.  Ceiaya  is  a  city  of 
32,000  inhabitants. 

Salamanca^  including  £1  Valle  de  Santiago  and  in- 
cipient work  in  Irapuato,  has  had  a  good  year.  A.  Ri- 
vero  has  upheld  the  good  name  of  the  Mission,  and 
attracted  the  friendship  and  sympathy  of  many  who 
before  were  our  enemies  or  indifferent  to  all  religion. 

Cortazar.  Owing  to  the  death  of  E.  Castillo,  in 
March,  of  this  year,  the  congregation  of  Cortazar  has 
been  without  a  regular  pastor. 

Silao,  The  congregation  and  school  are  under  the 
direction  of  Doroteo  Garcia.  Forty-one  pupils  have 
been  enrolled.  The  opposition  is  continuous,  and  our 
enemies  never  sleep  ;  still  our  congregation  grows  a 
little  and  our  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Cueramero  has  four  preaching-places.  Services  have 
been  held  by  Brother  J.  Patino  in  Cuitzeo,  El  Capulin, 
and  in  El  Paso  del  Leon.  By  tracts,  books,  and  per- 
sonal work  our  influence  has  been  extended  over  a  wide 
region. 

El  Abogado  Christiano^  the  official  organ  of  our 
Church  in  Mexico,  and  of  which  the  presiding  elder  of 
the  Northern  District  is  editor,  has  been  published  reg- 
ularly during  the  year,  and  has  been  doing  a  good 
work.  Its  influence  is  wide-spread.  Our  paper  is  re- 
moving ignorance  and  prejudice,  creating  Christian  sen- 
timent, and  preparing  the  way  for  regularly  organized 
evangelistic  work. 

Puebla  District. — Rev.  S.  P.  Craver,  D.D.,  Presiding 

Elder. 

The  present  year  has  not  been  characterized  by  any 
marked  change  in  the  condition  or  character  of  the  work 
reported  last  year. 

At  the  last  Conference  the  presiding  elder  of  this  dis- 
trict was  appointed  President  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  Preparatory  School,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
crease of  work  the  district  was  reduced  in  size  by  the 
addition  of  the  Sierra  Circuit  to  the  Coast  District.  This 
left  only  six  pastoral  charges  on  the  Puebla  District. 

Apizaco  has  remained  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
V.  D.  Baez,  who  has  been  assisted  in  the  school  work 
by  Pilar  Baez.  There  has  been  no  visible  change. in 
the  state  of  the  work.  The  congregation  is  composed 
principally  of  persons  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Santa  Anita,  who  come  only  to  the  Sunday  morning  serv- 
ice and  Sunday-school. 
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^       ^■^::;>i.,,*«#ms  m  Apizaco  continue  to  do  good  work. 

Auacco  has  been  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Sixto 
Bernal»  a  supply,  and  has  made  no  progress,  not  by  reason 
of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  but  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  are  unfavorable  to  evangel- 
ical growth  there, 

Attala  is  served  by  Miguel  Arrieta,  a  local  preacher, 
both  as  pastor  and  teacher*  He  has  established  a 
school  which  is  exerting  quite  an  influence  in  the  village, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  parents  and  pupils. 

Choiula  has  been  visited  during  most  of  the  year  by 
Marcelino  Avila,  of  the  Theological  Seminary;  but  re- 
cently the  exigencies  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of 
a  change  for  him  on  account  of  health  have  taken  him 
to  Guanajuato.  The  small  flock  in  Choiula  is  now  cared 
for  by  Gorgonio  Cora,  also  a  student  No  advance  has 
been  m.ide  over  last  year. 

PuMa  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  F.  D.  Tubbs, 
with  Plutarco  Bernal  as  assistant  pastor.  On  account 
of  excessive  work  in  the  seminary  Brother  Tubbs  has 
not  been  able  to  give  much  attention  to  the  general  work 
of  the  pastorate,  so  that  this  has  devolved  quite  largely 
upon  the  assistant. 

The  statistics  this  year  show  a  large  decrease  in  the 
membership  of  the  church,  but  it  is  apparent  and  not 
real  The  chtirch  register  has  been  imperfectly  kept, 
and  through  some  oversight  last  year  a  large  number  of 
names  were  counted  both  in  the  list  of  full  members 
and  in  that  of  probationers. 

Tlaxcaia  Circuit  has  continued  to  be  served  by  Ga- 
briel Rumbia,  a  student  in  the  seminary.  This  year  we 
have  started  a  school  in  Panotla,  which  has  been  very 
successful  and  is  exerting  a  wholesome  influence  in  all 
that  region.  The  regular  weekly  services  are  well  at 
tended  in  Panotla,  while  some  progress  is  being  made  in 
Tlaxcaia,  the  capital  of  the  state.  We  have  not  yet 
opened  public  services  there.  The  congregation  in 
Panotla  is  enthusiastic  and  the  brethren  propose,  with  a 
little  help  from  the  Missionary  Society,  to  build  a  com- 
modious little  church.  They  pledge  themselves  to  give 
in  material  and  labor  $600  toward  a  §1,000  chapel. 

San  Ft  lip  £  Teotlahingo  is  a  new  work  startedlast  year 
by  Brother  Rumbia,  but  carried  on  this  year  by  Mariano 
Fcrmoso,  another  student,  who  has  developed  a  good 
congregation  at  the  point  named  and  begun  work  in  San 
Cristobal  Tcpatlaxco.  Like  almost  every  new  work  in 
this  country,  this  has  had  to  pass  through  persecution. 

Theological  Seminary  and  Preparatory  Scliool.  S.  P. 
Graver  is  president.  The  faculty  has  been  strengthened 
this  year  by  the  addition  of  F.  D.  Tubbs  and  Mrs.  Tubbs 
to  the  corps  of  teachers  reported  last  year.  The  new  course 
of  study  adopted  by  the  Annual  Conference  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Missionary  Board  was  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  together  with  a  normal  course  of 
five  years. 

There  have  been  matriculated  as  students  this  year  in 
the  various  departments  the  following  numbers:  The- 
ological, 5  ;  preparatory,  11  ;  normal,  7  ;  secondary,  22  ; 
primary,  73  ;  making  a  total  of  118 — a  loss  of  1. 


The  self-support  realized  this  year  is  quite  encourag- 
ing. From  local  sources— that  is,  from  students  directly 
—we  have  received  $2,428.15,  and  from  friends  in  the" 
United  States  for  the  support  of  specified  pupils,  includ* 
ing  $264.50  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  our  Church, 
$1,121.78,  making  a  total  of  $J*549  93  received  in  addi^ 
tion  to  the  appropriation  from  the  Missionary  Society, 

The  Schools  of  the  Woman  s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety,    There  are  but  two  on  this  district  at  present, 

Apisaco,  This  school  has  continued  as  last  year  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Concepcion  Xochihua.  She 
has  been  assisted  this  year  by  Miss  Elisa  Guerrero,  also 
a  graduate  of  the  Fuebla  school.  Good  work  is  being 
done. 

Puebla.  Some  changes  have  occurred  this  year. 
Miss  Ogden  retired  from  the  work  near  the  close  of 
1889,  and  Miss  Parker  entered  about  the  same  time. 
Miss  Warner  has  gone  home  this  year  on  furlough  to 
take  a  w^ell-merited  and  greatly  needed  rest.  The  entire 
responsibility  has,  therefore,  fallen  on  Miss  Parker,  who 
was  new  in  the  work.  However,  she  has  managed  wisely 
and  the  school  continues  to  flourish. 

Central  District.— Rev.  J.  W.  Btitler,  D.D.,  Presid- 
ing Elder. 

Statistics.  The  statistical  table  will  show  a  healthy 
growth  all  along  the  line.  This  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  congregations,  which  is  now 
forty-one,  as  against  thirty  last  year.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  church  records  all  over  the  district,  and  a 
great  deal  of  pruning  done.  We  found  that  some  of  the 
native  preachers  did  not  understand  the  necessity  for 
cutting  off  the  names  of  all  who  had  died,  removed,  or 
been  lost  sight  of.  In  one  circuit  these  amounted  to 
over  40,  and  in  another  to  about  20 ;  yet,  after  all,  our 
net  increase  in  members  and  probationers  is  244.  There 
is  a  slight  increase  in  missionary  collections,  and  $1,036 
increase  in  self-support,  while  the  properties  on  the  dis- 
trict are  now  worth  $5,800  more  than  last  year. 

Day-schools.  The  large  increase  reported  last  year  in 
our  day-schools  has  been  maintained  this  year.  The 
Bible  is  read  daily  in  all  our  schools,  prayer  offered,  and 
the  Catechism  taught. 

Sunday-schools.  Three  new  Sunday-schools  have  been 
started  during  the  year,  and  some  of  the  older  ones 
have  been  better  organized.  The  increase  in  member- 
ship is  seventy-six. 

I,  The  Santa  Ana  Circuit  was  cut  off  from  the  Te- 
zontepec  Circuit  at  the  last  Conference,  and  is  supplied 
by  a  local  preacher.  There  has  been  growth.  2,  The 
Huejuetla  Circuit  is  entirely  new,  and  consists  of  three 
preaching  appointments  two  days*  horseback  ride  be- 
yond Tulancingo.  3.  The  church  in  Zacualtipan  wa» ' 
organized  October  19,  with  37  members  and  130  proba- 
tioners. This  work  has  grown  during  the  year  from  three 
appointments  to  nine.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  division 
of  the  Tezontepec  Circuit  at  the  last  Conference  it  now 
has  nine  appointments.  Brother  Velasco,  our  pastor  here, 
teaches  school  all  the  week,  and  holds  from  eight  to  len 
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services  besides.  Not  only  are  the  children  of  Tezonte- 
pec  found  in  our  school,' but  from  some  of  the  surrounding 
towns  children  have  been  brought  and  left  with  friends, 
so  that  they  might  be  placed  under  our  care,  and  the 
school  has  grown  from  about  40  to  no  during  the  year. 
5.  In  the  spring,  and  in  connection  with  the  presiding 
elder  of  the  Coast  District,  we  arranged  with  Brother 
Smith  to  make  an  extensive  preaching  tour  through  the 
State  of  Hidalgo  and  down  to  the  coast,  visiting  Tux- 
pan.  Many  of  the  towns  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo  which 
he  visited  are  ready  for  the  Gospel,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  new  congregations  might  be  established  at 
once  if  we  had  the  men  and  means. 

The  English  graded  school  in  Mexico  city  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  During  the  year  eighty-five  scholars  have 
been  matriculated,  and  if  the  school  had  a  permanent 
home  it  would  not  only  pay  its  way,  but  leave  a  hand- 
some profit,  which  might  be  used  in  the  education  of 
orphan  children,  or  as  otherwise  directed.  Miss  Hart- 
zell  and  her  faithful  associates  earnestly  desire  that  this 
work  should  tell  in  every  way  for  the  cause.  Already 
many  children  have  been  led  from  the  day-school  to  the 
Sunday-school,  among  whom  are  noted  at  least  three 
Catholic  children.  Our  English  congregation  and  Sab- 
bath-school have  continued  to  grow  during  the  year,  and 
are  certainly  on  a  more  permanent  basis  than  ever  before. 
Brother  McLennan,  the  pastor,  is  holding  a  series  of 
special  services  at  the  time  this  report  is  being  written. 
Owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  the  man  appointed  at 
the  Conference  last  January,  the  English  work  in  Pa- 
chuca  has  had  no  pastor  during  the  entire  year.  The 
English  local  preachers  have,  however,  cordially  co-oper- 
ated with  the  presiding  elder,  and  in  that  way  have  sup- 
plied two  Sundays  out  of  every  three.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  work  was  started  at  Real  del  Monte,  and 
the  means  of  grace  have  been  regularly  sustained  ever 
since  with  promise  of  excellent  results  in  the  future. 

Bible-women  are  supported  by  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  Mexico,  Miraflores,  Ayapongo,  and 
San  Vincente,  while  special  tract  work,  under  the  lady 
teachers,  is  carried  out  in  Pachuca,  Tezontepec,  and 
other  places.  The  orphanage  and  day-school  in  Mexico 
city  is  still  under  the  charge  of  Misses  Lloyd  and  Ayres. 
Every  year  only  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase 
made  by  the  Society  of  its  permanent  home.  Miss  Hast- 
ings has  carried  on  faithful  work  in  Pachuca  for  about 
seventeen  years,  teaching  and  sowing  **  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  "  with  tracts  and  visitations  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  she  had  almost 
reached  the  limit  of  her  usefulness  if  the  Society  fails 
to  provide  larger  accommodations.  Over  300  children 
have  been  matriculated  during  the  year. 

El  Abogado  Cristiano  Ilustrado,  the  organ  of  Method- 
ism in  Mexico,  has  been  published  without  interruption 
during  the  year.  Each  issue  has  consisted  of  from  2,750 
to  3,000  copies.  The  Berean  Lesson  Leaves  have  reached 
a  circulation  of  2,850.  A  few  are  paid  for,  but  the  ex- 
pense is  mostly  met  by  an  appropriation  from  our  Sun- 
day-School Union.     Much  other  matter  has  also  been 
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printed,  and  2,637,000  pages  of  religious  litei 
out  the  past  year.  Since  1876  its  support  has  largdy 
depended  upon  such  resources  as  we  couid  command 
here.  But  the  time  has  come  when  we  need  substantial 
aid  from  our  friends  at  home.  Our  plant  should  be  en* 
larged  and  improved.  Our  paper  and  other  supplies  are 
bought  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  must  be 
ordered  in  quantities.  For  such  purpose  we  need  a  small 
capital  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
and  paying  interest. 

Coast  District. — Rev.  William  Green,  Presiding  Elder. 

As  at  its  formation  the  Coast  District  continues  to 
embrace  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca,  with  the 
greater  part  of  Puebla.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
ference the  necessities  of  the  work  required  the  bishop 
to  still  further  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  district,  so  that 
it  now  includes  all  the  work  in  the  "  Sierras  de  Puebla," 
consisting  of  three  large  circuits  among  the  Aztecs. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  figures  at  hand  the  dis- 
trict covers  a  territory  equal  to  the  whole  of  New  En- 
gland, with  the  State  of  New  York  added.  There  arc 
many  long  and  wearisome  journeys  to  be  made.  For 
the  most  part  there  are  no  railroads,  and  the  means  of 
traveling  are  the  most  primitive.  Some  journeys  require 
from  ten  to  twenty  days  on  horse  or  bull  back  ;  others 
are  made  in  Indian  canoes;  others  in  a  litter ;  and  still 
others  have  to  be  made  in  part  on  foot.  To  these  dis- 
advantages must  be  added  the  almost  entire  lack  of 
hotels  on  the  way.  The  accommodations  are  no  better 
than  a  farmer  provides  for  his  cattle ;  but  the  oppor- 
tunities to  work  for  Christ  are  unsurpassed  in  all  the 
world. 

Cordova  Circuity  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Romero, 
has  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  The  congregations  are 
more  than  three  times  larger  than  last  year.  The  circuit 
has  three  regular  appointments,  namely  :  Cordova,  Am- 
atlan,  and  Huatusco. 

Oaxaca  Circuit  is  at  present  in  the  care  of  Brother 
Pedro  Lopez,  with  Santiago  Lopez  as  assistant  and 
teacher.  Internal  disturbances  for  a  time  promised  to 
greatly  interfere  with  the  work  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca, 
but  I  am  able  to  report  that  all  the  unrest  has  quieted 
down,  and  now  we  have  peace  and  more  than  the  usual 
prosperity.  The  circuit  has  the  following  preaching- 
places:  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  Cuicatlan,  Jacatlan,  Cuila- 
pam,  Zachila,  Etla,  Santiago  el  Mayor,  and  Tlacalula; 
and  in  addition  to  this  a  large  state  to  evangelize.  We 
have  two  schools — one  in  Oaxaca,  and  one  in  Santiago. 

Orizaba  Circuit  is  growing  in  the  hands  of  Brother 
Valderrama.  A  new  appointment  has  been  opened  this 
year,  making  three  in  all.  Our  congregation  in  Atzacan 
is  made  up  of  pure  Aztecs,  and  they  are  devout  and  ear- 
nest Christians.  They  are  planning  for  self-support  in 
the  near  future.  They  have  already  set  out  a  coffee  plan- 
tation, from  the  proceeds  of  which  they  hope  to  build  a 
church  and  support  it.  We  have  a  day-school  in  which 
their  children  are  being  taught,  and  a  regular  preaching 
service  and  prayer-meeting. 
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San  Andres  Tuxtla  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
Brother  Jose  Rumbia.  Splendid  work  has  been  done 
this  year.  We  have  the  second  largest  school  in  the 
^canton"  (like  our  county),  and  in  many  respects  the 
best.  Our  people  there  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope. 
The  circuit  has  four  appointments,  namely  :  San  Andres 
Tuxtla,  Santiago  Tuxtla,  Ojo  de  Agua,  and  Catemaco. 
Many  of  our  people  travel  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  afoot, 
and  rarely  ever  miss  a  service  on  any  account. 

Tehuacan  continues  a  barren  field,  and  yet  Brother 
Monjaras  has  done  hard  work  this  year.  We  have  made 
some  progress,  but  more  particularly  in  our  school  work. 

Tuxpan  is  in  a  very  thriving  condition.  Brother  Fran- 
cisco Diaz  is  pastor.  We  use  the  house  we  have  for 
both  church  and  school-house.  For  most  of  our  services 
it  is  insufficient  and  causes  us  some  inconvenience.  We 
are  hoping  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  build  to  suit 
our  needs. 

What  is  known  as  **The  Sierra  Circuit  "  is  practically 
three  circuits,  including  Tetela,  Xochiapulco,  and  Te- 
zuitlan.  This  year  they  have  been  so  operated.  We  have 
deemed  it  best  to  leave  one  man  in  charge  of  the  whole, 
but  each  place  has  had  a  pastor  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  preacher  in  charge. 

In  Tetela  Brother  Gabriel  Vasquez  is  assistant  pastor. 
He  is  a  very  earnest  and  devout  young  man,  and  has 
done  excellent  work.  We  have  regular  services  in 
Tetela. 

Xochiapuko  has:  members,  29;  probationers,  17  ;  reg- 
ular attendance,  90.  Ours  is  the  only  church  in  the  town, 
and  all  the  people  are  our  friends  and  followers.  Chil- 
dren baptized,  17;  adults,  2.  We  have  two  Sunday- 
schools,  one  in  Xochiapuko  and  one  in  Jilotepec,  with 
133  scholars.  In  Jilotepec  we  also  have  a  day-school 
of  39  scholars.  We  have  just  built  a  nice  little  church 
in  Jilotepec,  9  by  16  yards  in  dimension,  at  a  cost  of 
^^800.  Our  church  in  Xochiapulco  is  nearly  ready  for 
occupation,  and  will  be  before  this  is  in  print. 

Tezuitlan  has  not  advanced  as  we  hoped.  Many  of 
our  friends  have  left  in  search  of  work  and  the  congre- 
gation languishes.  We  have  opened  a  school  here  and 
kave  ten  scholars. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Mallalieu  Brother  L.  C.  Smith 
▼isited  Tuxpan  this  year  iq  the  place  of  the  presiding 
dder.  He  had  a  most  wonderful  time,  preaching  the 
Gospel  along  the  way  to  thousands  who  had  never  be- 
fore' heard  it  from  the  lips  of  a  Protestant  minister.  In 
Tuxpan  the  crowds  that  came  to  hear  him  could  not  be 
jiccommodated,  and  the  house  and  the  streets  were  full. 


The  Beliglous  Condition  of  the  Jews  of  To- 
day. 

|The  following  are  extracts  from  an  address  made  by  Rabbi  E.  G.  HirKh  in  the 
e  of  Israelites  and  Christians,  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  November  as,  i8go.] 


Let  me  ask  you  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  notion 
that  the  modern  Jew  belongs  to  a  race  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  race  to  which  you  belong.  I  emphasize 
the  word  Jew.     We  are  Jews  and  wish  to  be  known  as 


such.  We  are  not  Hebrews ;  at  least  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  we  are.  "  Hebrew  "  is  the  race  term,  and 
you,  my  friends  at  the  reporters*  table,  take  this  lesson 
with  you  to-night  :  that  whenever  you  speak  of  me  or 
my  co-religionists  you  use  the  name  which  is  our  relig- 
ious name — "  Jew  " — and  leave  the  "  Hebrew  "  name  to 
the  archaeologist. 

We  are  not  Hebrews.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
history  down  to  the  present  time  elements  that  are  not 
Hebrew  have  been  mingled  with  our  blood.  If  you 
read  the  account  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  in  the  bibli- 
cal description  you  find  that  many  non- Hebrews  ac- 
companied the  Jews  out  into  the  desert,  and  all  through- 
out the  biblical  period  many  non-Hebrews  were  ab- 
sorbed by  both  the  Judaic  and  the  Israelitish  national- 
ity. And  later,  in  our  dispersion,  we  have  authority  for 
the  statement  that  very  many  proselytes  were  admitted; 
and  thus  again  the  pure  racial  character  of  the  Jews 
was  rendered  less  pure  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be.  At  least,  we  do  not  desire  to  be  known  as  a  race. 
The  racial  affinity  does  not  constitute  a  bond  which 
binds  the  Jew  to  his  fellow  Jew  throughout  the  world. 
Nor  are  we  a  political  nation.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Jews  that  live  in  western  Europe  and  in  America  have 
entirely  given  up  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  an  ultimate 
national  restoration.  We  are  members  of  the  nation 
where  our  cradle  stood,  or  whither  we  have  come  from 
freedom  of  choice.  My  nationality  is  the  American  • 
nationality.  [Applause.]  Politically  I  owe  allegiance 
to  no  other  flag  than  the  banner  of  liberty,  the  beau- 
teous flag  reminding  me  of  the  stars  of  the  heavens,  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  white  palm  of  peace  and  of 
freedom. 

We  Jews  are 

A  Religious  Community, 
and  the  bond  that  unites  the  Jew  to  the  Jew  is  a  re- 
ligious tie.  Being  a  religious  community,  we  have  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  religious  communities.  We 
are  divided,  not  into  sects — for  all  of  us  have  been  careful 
to  protest  that  the  divisions  are  not  so  strong  as  to  con- 
stitute lines  which  would  separate  us  into  different  sects 
— but  we  are  divided  into  parties,  and,  neglecting  minor 
differences,  we  may  be  grouped  into  three  grand  divis- 
ions :  First,  the  Orthodox  Jews  ;  secondly,  the  Conserv- 
ative Jews  ;  thirdly,  what  we  call  Reformed  Jews,  or,  as 
the  Conservative  and  Orthodox  call  us,  the  Radical 
Jews. 

Orthodox  Judaism  is  not  distinct  from  radical  Judaism 
in  matter  of  creed.  There  is  no  Jewish  creed  that  has 
authority  the  world  all  over.  Never  was  a  Jewish  creed 
written,  either  by  prophet  or  priest,  by  synod  or  by 
council,  that  the  Jew  being  a  Jew  must  blindly  accept. 
In  the  early  ages  some  philosophers  have  attempted  to 
write  creeds.  Some  of  those  creeds  have  found  entrance 
into  the  prayer-book  of  the  Jew,  and  are  recited  by  the 
Jews  to-day.  But  other  philosophers,  differing  from 
those  who  wrote  those  creeds,  summarized  their  tenets 
of  belief  in  different  form,  and  in  fact  every  Jew  has  the 
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private  right  of  judgment  and  formulates  his  principles 
in  language  best  suitable  to  himself  and  according  to  the 
light  which  he  has. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  in  which  all 
Jews  believe.  We  believe  that  the  universe  is  the  work 
of  all-wise  and  all-governing  and  all-directing  God.  We 
believe  that  the  world's  history  is  guided  by  a  purpose 
divine.  We  believe  that  righteousness  and  justice  are 
the  grand  principles  which  should  control  men's  actions, 
and  we  believe  that  every  man  is  responsible  to  his  con- 
science, and  through  his  conscience  to  his  God,  for  his 
actions.  Those  are  the  fundamental  principles  of 
[udaism  the  world  all  over. 

We  believe  that  every  man  is  created,  to  use  a  bib- 
lical phrase,  **  in  the  image  of  God ;  "  that  all  men  are 
**  children  unto  God."  Before  the  God  whom  Israel 
worships  the  world  over  there  is  no  distinction  between 
Jew  and  gentile  ;  between  freeman  and  bondman  ;  be- 
tween strong  and  weak.  They  are  all  children  unto  one 
and  the  same  Father.  One  God  means,  for  the  Jew,  one 
humanity.  We  are  not,  then,  divided  on  matters  of  be- 
lief.    We  are  divided  in  matters  of  ])ractice. 

The  Orthodox  Jew 
believes  that  on  Mount  Sinai  Moses  received  two  rev- 
elations ;  that  one  found  body  in  the  written  law,  and 
the  other  was  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  oral  tradition  was  finally  reduced  to 
writing,  and  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  Talmud, 
and  the  law  derived  from  Talmudical  discussions  and  Tal- 
mudical  amplifications.  While,  for  the  orthodox  Jew, 
God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  he  has  chosen  Israel 
not  to  enjoy  prerogatives,  but  to  bear  heavier  bur- 
dens. He  gave  to  the  Jew  his  law  That  law  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  Jew  alone.  The  Jew  asks  not  why  or  what 
the  reason  is  for  his  responsibility  to  these  divine  laws, 
but  he  knows  that  God  gave  these  laws,  and  because 
God  gave  them,  therefore  he  performs  them.  But  the 
most  orthodox  Jew  knows  that  if  he  be  faithful  to  what 
the  law  demands,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to  enter  the 
portals  of  immortality,  the  same  right  and  the  same  glory 
is  in  store  for  the  non-Jew  who  lives  a  righteous  life. 
The  eternal  principles  of  morality,  the  life  lived  by 
Noah  and  in  his  family,  are  given  to  all  mankind  to 
practice  and  to  live  up  to  ;  and  the  non-Jew,  the  right- 
eous man  of  non-Jewish  birth  and  non-Jewish  belief, 
will  enter  the  portals  of  immortality  and  enjoy  the  felic- 
ity of  the  hereafter  in  as  extended  a  degree  as  will  the 
faithful  Jew. 

This  is  distinct  from  the  announcement  of  the  Church 
fathers — that  outside  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. The  orthodox  Jew  practices  his  law  and  obeys 
the  commandments  of  the  law,  but  he  knows  he  does 
not  thereby  earn  a  crown  of  higher  glory  than  is  in  store 
for  the  non-Jew  who  practices  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice  and  of  righteousness.     [Applause.] 

The  orthodox  Jew,  furthermore,  believes  that  ulti- 
mately he  will  return  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  Far 
away  from  Jerusalem,  while  the  temple  is  in  ruins,  he 


cannot  practice  the  whole  law.  Sacrifices  and  other 
priestly  ordinances  cannot  be  Carried  out  away  from  Jeru- 
salem. He  bewails  this  fact.  He  is  sorry  for  it,  and 
he  explains  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world  as  a  punishment  upon  them  for  the  sins  of  ibe* 
fathers. 

But  he  has  a  hope  that  one  day  a  scion  ofthc  house  of 
David  will  come,  will  gather  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  and 
will  take  them  back  to  their  own  country.  There  will  be 
re-established  the  temple  and  re-founded  the  independent 
Jewish  nationality.  In  other  words,  the  orthodox  Jew- 
expects  and  prays  for  the  coming  of  a  **  Messiah."  But 
bear  in  mind  that  to  the  Jew,  orthodox  or  not  orthodox, 
the  word  "  Messiah  "  never  stands  for  a  redeemer  from 
original  sin.  In  the  old  Bible  the  Messiah  was-  always 
a  political  ruler.  To  the  orthodox  Jew  the  Son  of 
David  that  is  prayed  for  and  hoped  for  is  the  King  who- 
will  bring  back  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  That  is  the  con- 
fident hope  of  the  orthodox  Jews;  and  when  he  comes,, 
then  will  be  established,  not  merely  in  Jerusalem,  but 
throughout  the  world,  a  reign  of  peace  and  a  kingdom^ 
of  love  and  of  justice.  That  is,  in  brief  description,  the 
religious  stand-point  of  the  orthodox  Jews.  With  thif,. 
what  we  call  **  legalism,"  is  bound  up  for  the  orthodox 
Jew  the  highest  morality.  The  moral  laws  for  him  arc- 
sacred  ;  and  while  he  prays  for  the  coming  of  the  time- 
when  he  can  go  home  to  his  own  land,  he  is,  while  stay- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  earth — wherever  allowed 
by  law — as  faithful  a  citizen  as  citizen  can  be,  and  as 
devoted  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  where  he  dwells  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city  should  and  can  be.  No  one  ca^ 
deny  this. 

That  the  orthodox  Jews  in  the  Middle  .Ages  cher- 
ished the  belief  of  ultimate  restoration  is  no  reason  for 
astonishment.  They  had  no  land  that  they  cuuld  call 
their  own.  They  had  no  city  where  they  were  citizens. 
The  poor  Russian  Jew  to-day  cannot  claim  that  country 
as  his  own  where  his  cradle  stood.  The  past  thus  as- 
sumes glory  for  him,  and  he  looks  back  to  the  destroyed 
temple  as  a  light  in  the  night,  and  to  the  land  of  the 
fathers  as  the  central  focus  of  his  hope.  There  he  will- 
be  again  a  free  man.  There  he  will  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise all  his  faculties  in  behalf  of  his  own  and  in  behalf 
of  all  humanity.  Russia  denies  him  this  right,  and  io 
the  Middle  Ages  we  were  denied  that  right  all  over  the 
world.  Did  not  Isabella — to  whom  they  will  soon  erect 
a  statue  in  this  city—did  she  not  cast  out  300,000  Jews- 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  Jews.  Those 
Jews  had  no  country  that  they  could  call  their  own ; 
and  therefore  they  looked  back  longingly  to  the  past,  to- 
the  land  rendered  sacred  to  them  by  the  dust  of  their 
prophets  and  by  the  graves  of  their  remote  ancestors. 
[Applause.] 

The  Russian  Jew  to-day,  therefore,  is  orthodox  as- 
yet,  because  to  him  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  means 
freedom  and  opportunity ;  the  freedom  of  untrammeled 
manhood  and  the  opportunity  of  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  duties  and  the  rights  that  go  with  manhood.  [Ap* 
plause.] 
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On  the  other  pole  stand  what  we  call 
The  Reformed  Jews, 
or  the  radical  Jews.  Born  in  Germany  about  fifty  years 
ago,  this  movement  is  not  distinct  from  orthodox  Juda- 
ism in  regard  to  the  belief  in  God,  or  Providence,  and 
in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  lead  righteous  lives,  to 
follow  the  principles  of  morality.  It  is  not  distinct  from 
orthodox  Juadaism  in  its  love  for  all  mankind.  Fanat- 
icism is  never  an  attribute  of  the  Jew.  The  Jew  is  tol- 
erant always  as  regards  another  race,  and  whatever  in- 
tolerance he  has  is  always  exercised  against  those  of  his 
own  creed  or  of  his  own  religion.  We  are  different 
merely  from  our  orthodox  brethren  in  regard  to  the 
question  whether  the  law — the  ceremonial  law — is  still 
obligatory  upon  us  or  not.  We  say  it  is  not  obligatory 
upon  us.  Some  of  the  great  reformers  have  drawn  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  moral  law, 
and  they  saw  that  for  the  modern  Jew  the  ceremonial 
law  is  no  longer  binding.  Other  reformers  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  called  **  ceremonial 
law  "  is  symbolism — that  all  these  actions  stand  for  ideas, 
and  that  what  is  symbolized  in  the  law  should  now, 
without  the  symbol,  be  practiced  as  ideals  and  ideas  by 
the  Jews.  We,  the  modem  Jews,  say  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  restored  to  Palestine.  We  have  given  up  the  hope 
in  the  coming  of  a  political,  personal  Messiah.  We  say 
**  the  country  wherein  we  live  is  our  Palestine,  and  the 
city  wherein  we  dwell  is  our  Jerusalem.  [Applause.] 
We  will  not  go  back.  We  do  not  expect  to  go  back  to 
Palestine  to  again  form  a  nationality  of  our  own." 
Therefore  we  say  :  **  Not  wishing  this,  our  service  should 
lose  its  Eastern  character.  Our  religious  life  should  be 
visible  in  the  symbols  and  signs  taken  from  our  Western 
surroundings." 

The  orthodox  Jew  is  reminded  constantly  of  a  dis- 
tant home  in  the  East.  Every  rite  that  he  practices 
links  him  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Palestine.  We,  not  wish- 
ing to  go  back  to  Jerusalem  ;  we,  who  have  given  up  the 
belief  in  the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah,  we  say  : 
**  Let  our  religious  life  be  clothed  in  the  symbols  of  the 
life  we  see  living  round  about  us.  Let  our  synagogues 
speak  the  language  of  our  cities  in  which  we  dwell.  Let 
our  ceremonial  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  culture  and  the  flow  of  life  by  which*we  are 
surrounded.  We  hope  for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic 
age.  We  hope  for  the  dawn  of  that  day  when  justice 
will  reign  supreme,  and  love  will  bind  man  unto  man. 
That  is  the  hope  that  we  cherish.  On  that  day  the 
Lord  God  will  be  one  and  his  name  will  be  one." 

We  lay  stress  on  a  life  devoted  to  high  principles  of 
virtue  and  of  righteousness.  We  say  the  Jew  is  here  to 
exemplify  the  possibility  and  the  beauty  of  a  life  devoted 
to  righteousness.  This  is,  according  to  our  conception, 
the  mission,  or  rather  the  message,  of  the  Jew:  to  preach 
to  the  world  the  efficacy  of  righteousness  and  the  beauty 
of  a  life  devoted  to  duty;  a  life  which  knows  higher  prin- 
ciples than  competition  and  selfishness  ;  a  life  which 
recognizes  humanity  as  a  band  of  fellows,  working,  co- 
operating one  with  the  other,  and  who  should  share  the 


fruitage  of  the  common  work  one  with  the  other;  a  life 
that  knows  no  distinction  of  creed  or  of  class  ;  a  life  that 
knows  no  distinction  between  the  cultured  and  the  un- 
cultured, a  life  of  humanity,  pure  and  simple.  This,  to 
illustrate,  is  our  conception.  The  message  that  Judaism 
is  to  deliver  to  the  world  is  the  mission  with  which  the 
Jew  has  been  charged  through  his  wonderful  history  by 
Him  whose  spirit  governs  history  and  guides  the  nations 
and  the  individuals  according  to  his  purposes,  though  in 
our  blindness  we  may  sometimes  presume  to  thwart  his 
ends ;  and  in  our  blindness  sometimes  we  think  we  can 
direct  our  affairs  in  spite  of  the  eternal  laws  according  to 
which  the  worlds  are  built  and  the  worlds  are  destroyed  ; 
according  to  which  empires  come  and  empires  go. 

Man  in  the  service  of  God  and  in  the  service  of  hu- 
manity— that  is  the  concept  and  precept  of  the  religioi* 
that  we  call  modern  or  radical  Judaism.     [Applause.} 

Between  these  two  now  stand  the  body  called 

"  Conservative  Judaism." 

They  share  with  us  of  the  radical  wing  the  belief  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness,  and  they  fail  to  ac- 
centuate in  their  liturgies  and  sacrifices,  and  have  given 
up  with  us  a  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  personal  redeemer 
as  a  political  redeemer.  But  in  their  synagogues,  if  not 
in  their  lives,  they  still  preserve  certain  ceremonies  dear 
to  them  and  dear  to  us  as  well,  though  we  have  given 
them  to  that  decay  which  time  brings  with  it.  They 
still  read  more  largely  than  we  do  their  services  in  the 
language  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  sages.  They  still 
keep  the  old  festivals,  and  are  especially  urgent  in  main- 
taining as  far  as  possible  the  Sabbath  day  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week.  We  of  the  modern  school,  saying  we 
live  in  the  Western  world,  have  taken  a  bold  step — at 
least  a  few  congregations  have  done  so — and  adopt,  not 
officially,  but  at  least  by  tacit  consent,  as  the  day  for 
our  religious  meetings,  the  day  which  is  sacred  to  you 
as  the  Lord's  day.  We  have  done  this,  however,  not  as 
a  concession  to  Christianity,  for  we,  just  as  little  as  our 
orthodox  or  conservative  brethren,  will  concede  the 
point  that  Western  civilization  is  distinctively  Christian, 
In  one  sense  it  is  Christian,  if  **  Christian  "  stands  for 
morality,  stands  for  enlightenment,  stands  for  love.  But 
we  say  that  the  elements  that  are  called  Christian  were 
with  the  Jews  700  years  before  Christianity  was.  As  a 
Christian  has  said  :  **  Christ  did  not  come  when  he 
came,  but  he  came  when  , Isaiah  preached,  when  Jer- 
emiah wrote  his  books,  when  the  great  prophets  called 
out  in  tongues  of  fire  to  their  people  to  do  righteousness 
and  to  serve  God  in  the  spirit." 

All  the  elements  that  make  civilization  we  claim  we 
have,  and  the  others  have  them,  too.  Therefore,  if  we 
concede  the  point  to  Western  civilization,  that  living 
among  you  we  observe  with  you  a  common  day  of  rest, 
and  consecrate  it  with  religious  services,  we  do  not  do 
this  with  an  approaching  to  Christianity  as  a  dogmatic 
religion.  We  merely  accept  the  institution  of  the  West- 
ern  world  as  we  find  it,  and  Judaize  it  for  us  by  coming 
together  in  our  religious  homes  and  by  attempting  to 
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study  there  the  vast  problems  of  our  life  and  of  the  life 
of  humanity.  [Applause.]  The  conservative  brethren 
do  not  go  thus  far.  They  lay  stress  upon  their  old  Sab- 
bath, and  they  accentuate  the  old  ritual  a  little  more 
than  we  do.     That  is  the  extent  of  their  conservatism. 

This,  then,  is  the  religious  condition  of  modern  Juda- 
ism. On  the  one  pole,  the  so-called  orthodox  Jews  be- 
lieve in  the  obligation  to  practice  the  law,  hoping  for  the 
coming  of  a  redeemer  from  political  bondage.  Next  to 
them  are  the  vast  numbers  of  the  conservatives,  who 
have  yielded  theoretically  all  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween us  and  the  orthodox,  but  practically  still  accentu- 
ate the  old  ceremonies  and  the  old  language  and  the  old 
festal  days  in  their  services.  Finally,  we  of  the  radical 
school  have  yielded  entirely  to  the  destruction  of  time 
the  ceremonial  of  the  old  synagogue,  but  cling  with  the 
old  enthusiasm  to  the  principles  of  righteousness,  to  the 
principles  of  an  ethical  Nonotheism — a  belief  in  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Father — and  in  the  essential  unity  of  all 
mankind,  preserving  for  the  Jew  merely  this  position  : 
that  he  by  his  history  is  called  to  exemplify  that  which 
he  teaches  by  the  individual  and  by  the  organized  life 
of  the  Jew  and  of  Judaism. 

Now,  what  is  our 

Attitude  Toward  Christianity? 
Believe  not  that  the  attitude  is  one  of  hostility.  The 
orthodox  Jew,  believing  Providence,  will  concede  will- 
ingly that  such  a  movement  as  Christianity  came  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  blessed  the  world.  Or- 
thodox writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  written  this. 
They  have  recognized  that  Christianity  is  a  daughter  of 
Judaism,  and  that  she  carried  out  many  a  seed  germ  of 
truth  into  the  world,  and  that  the  world  was  reclaimed 
through  that  which  the  daughter  brought  from  the  mother 
— ^a  higher  conception  of  life  and  abetter  humanity  than 
that  is  where  Christianity  has  not  come.  And  if  the 
orthodox  Jew  recognizes  this,  the  modern  Jew  is  not  less 
loth  to  acknowledge  a  great  service  to  humanity  by 
Christianity.  We  are  in  fact  in  the  closest  sympathy 
with  that  form  of  Christianity  known  as  Unitarianism. 
With  the  Christianity  of  Jesus,  in  other  words,  we  have 
strong  points  of  affinity,  but  we  cannot  have  and  have 
not  understanding,  in  the  first  place,  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Christianity  of  St  Paul.  We  are  not  hostile  to 
Christianity  of  the  Paulinian  kind  and  character,  but 
we  simply  do  not  understand  it,  and  never  will  under- 
stand it 

Ad  Appeal  for  Home  Missions. 

BY  BISHOP  D.  A.  GOODSELL,  D.D. 
The  General  Missionary  Committee  at  its  recent  session  ap- 
pointed Bishop  Newman  to  write  an  appeal  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sion, and  Bishop  Goodsell  to  write  in  behalf  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. Last  month  we  printed  the  appeal  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Now  that  for  Home  Missions.  Let  these  papers  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  and  in  all  the  Sabbath-schools  every- 
where. 

To  make  the  United  States  truly  Christian  is  to  give 


Jesus  Christ  the  headship  of  the  world.  By  a  law  man- 
ifest  for  centuries  the  leadership  of  the  race  moves 
westward.  American  ideas  penetrate  and  control  in 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  the  civilized  peoples.  No 
backward  glance  is  to  be  seen  among  them.  Our  ex- 
periments guide  and  modify  society.  The  Hebrew  on 
our  soil  must  be  something  more  than  a  Jew.  Rome 
herself  cannot  be  here  wholly  Roman.  All  the  nations 
are  in  our  school,  and  so  are  being  made  ready  to 
teach. 

A  tolerant  Christianity  is  a  universal  solvent.  An  op- 
portunity to  speak  it  is  the  death  of  a  half  truth.  Here 
the  German  is  taught  the  difference  between  his  war 
lord  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Though  the 
It.ilian  may  be  without  faith  at  home,  he  often  returns 
to  belief  in  a  land  where  service  and  not  mastery  is  the 
law  of  church  life.  The  Scandinavian  who  has  been 
given  by  his  education  a  Protestantism  more  spiritually 
dead  than  Romanism  itself  here  often  learns  that 
Christ's  words  are  **  spirit  and  life,"  and  blesses  his  an- 
cestral Church  by  repeating  his  lesson  in  his  father- 
land. Touching  the  world  as  we  do  by  receiving^ 
training,  and  assimilating  the  incoming  millions,  not  too 
much  is  said  in  saying,  "  To  make  the  United  States 
truly  Christian  is  to  give  Christ  the  headship  of  the 
world." 

To  this  end  we,  as  our  fathers,  seek  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  with  all  who  love  Christ.  Endowed  with 
truths  no  Ignger  only  ours,  and  with  a  polity  fruitful  in 
initial  impulse,  and  keeping  at  the  front,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  been,  is,  and  must  be  a  leader  in 
home  mission  work.  We  must  hear  the  Master  saj 
**  Go,"  but  we  must  also  hear  him  say,  *'  Occupy  till  I 
come."  As  our  old  frontiers  are  Christianized  the  for- 
eign populations  create  for  us  a  new  field.  The  Cana- 
dian, the  Italian,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Russian  and 
Polish  Jew,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  a  score 
of  other  peoples  scattered  every-where  are  to  be  made 
Americans.  Rome  can  only  make  half-hearted  Amer- 
icans. Protestantism  gives  its  whole  heart  to  the  na- 
tion. Whether  these  immigrants,  whose  hatred  of  old 
restraints  brings  all  government  into  contempt,  shall 
become  ulcers  or  organs,  we  determine.  Our  own 
Churcif  can  say  whether  the  ferment  of  our  national  life 
shall  be  nihilist  or  Christian.  We  touch  the  masses, 
we  lead  reforms,  we  have  suffered  division  for  freedom's 
sake.  We  have  a  great  message  to  those  who  fly  away 
from  poverty,  oppression,  and  error. 

But  our  work  is  by  no  means  done  among  our  people 
of  foreign  birth.  The  restlessness  of  our  American 
blood  gives  us  two  frontiers:  one  moving  from  the  east 
westward;  the  other,  from  the  west  eastward.  A  wide 
strip,  yet  to  be  peopled,  where  the  winter  torrents  are 
checked  and  pass  out  over  the  summer-scorched  plains, 
lies  open  before  the  workers  of  the  next  generation. 
But  we  have  to  do  to-day  with  Utah,  with  its  mongrel 
religion  and  alien  people;  with  Arizona,  where  nature 
holds  precious  secrets  of  soil  and  history.  Here  scen- 
ery, climatic   conditions,  social  customs,  nomadic  life. 


strangely  mimic  the  ancient  Holy  Land,  while  the  pagan- 
ism of  the  Apache,  the  Pima,  the  Pah-Ute,  the  Navajo 
is  made  more  accursed  by  the  godlessness  of  the  gambler 
and  desperado — an  appalling  mixture,  oniy  imperfectly 
under  the  eye,  even  of  a  pure  Christianity.  We  have  to- 
day to  do  also  with  New  Mexico,  where  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  little  changed 
in  speech  or  way  of  life  or  thinking  from  the  days  of 
their  Spanish  allegiance.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
peculiarly  dominated  by  a  priesthood  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  be  **  of  this  world  **  whenever  a  blow  can  be 
struck  against  free  schools  or  the  assimilation  of  Amer- 
ican ideas.  The  history  of  New  Mexico  shows  that 
education  has  been  given  the  New  Mexicans  by  the 
Roman  Church  only  as  the  stimulus  of  fear  was  sup- 
plied by  the  schools  and  the  preaching  of  the  Protestant 
missionary.  Here  thirty  Spanish-speaking  preachers  of 
Mexican  ancestry  have  gathered  1,400  communicants 
whose  churches  stand  for  the  headship  of  Christ  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  They  labor  in  an  atmos- 
phere as  thick  with  bigotry  as  that  of  old  Spain.  Old 
Mexico  knows  more  of  hope  and  progress  than  this  ter- 
ritory soon  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union.  Nowhere  can 
the  call  be  louder  than  here  in  our  own  land,  in  Terri- 
tories over  which  a  wave  of  Spanish  Catholicism  passed 
three  centuries  ago,  leaving  a  more  bigoted  reactionary 
Romanism  behind  than  elsewhere  on  the  continent, 
Rome  in  Mexico  feels  the  repressive  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Our  freedom  nourishes  those  whose  use  of 
liberty  is  against  its  life. 

Nor  may  we  forget  the  needs  of  those  brethren  who 
push  northward  from  Oregon  and  westward  from  all 
the  States  into  Washington.  There  towns  spring  up  in 
a  day,  and  people  outstrip  the  itinerant.  This  new 
soil  promises  rich  rewards  to  the  laborer  of  the  future; 
but  to-day  it  is  chiefly  a  missionary  field  where  the  lone- 
ly rider  and  the  saddle-bags  repeat  the  history  of  our 
ancient  victories.  **  More  men,  more  bread/*  these  are 
the  cries  heard  across  the  breadth  of  the  continent. 

The  mining  States,  Colorado^  Montana,  Idaho,  Neva- 
da, are  fecund  fields  for  our  home  work.  Here,  with  a 
severe  climate,  some  of  our  pastors*  families  smilingly 
live  in  tents  and  dug-outs  until  the  husband  and  father 
preaches,  prays,  and  sings  his  way  into  church  and  par- 
sonage. More  than  one  have  the  Bishops  sent  to  $250 
per  annum  and  a  chance  to  save  souls.  I  have  one  in 
mind  now  whose  circuit  was  well  named  **  Hope,"  for 
there  was  neither  salary,  parsonage,  church,  nor  congre- 
gation but  where  all  these  were  the  fruition  of  a  year's 
toil.  All  that  the  fathers  knew  of  loneliness,  poverty, 
way-side  hospitality,  fording  rivers,  separation  from 
family  life,  our  laborers  here  know.  At  a  recent  Con- 
ference in  Arizona  one  pastor,  with  his  wife  and  babe, 
rode  350  miles  to  Conference.  Three  weeks  they  slept 
beneath  the  stars,  and  three  days  they  waited  for  their 
horse  10  recover  from  the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake.  And 
another  pastor  and  his  bride  have  gone  up  and  down 
the  Gila  River,  without  home  or  church,  giving  the 
b^ead  of  life  to  the  poor  new-comer  in  that  land  of 


cactus  and  papago,  and  wept  glad  tears  as  they  told  how 
Christ  had  given  them  victory.  Shall  our  brethren  of 
Oklahoma  be  forgotten,  whose  great  successes  are  be- 
yond all  prophecy*  and  where  in  a  quadrennium  a  Con- 
ference may  be  born  on  soil  only  just  released  from  In* 
dian  control? 

Our  Church  has  sinned,  I  fear,  in  doing  so  little  for 
our  Indian  population.  This  time  of  quickened  inter- 
est ought  to  set  the  Church  to  larger  effort  to  prepare 
these  for  the  inevitable  incorporation  into  the  mass  of 
American  citizenship  of  these  ancient  owners  of  the 
soil  The  central  idea  of  Christianity — a  Divine  Deliv- 
erer— has  so  far  entered  their  thought  that  in  their  de* 
spair  they  invoke  in  ghost-dances  the  succor  of  the 
Great  Spirit  i  Let  us  give  them  the  real  Christ  of 
peace,  love*  and  brotherhood.  This  alone  can  give 
permanent  success  to  our  efforts  to  make  them  worthy 
of  ownership  and  civil  rights.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  final  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Gatling  gun. 

And  what  of  the  work  among  the  whites  of  the  South, 
who  invited  us  to  come  and  beg  us  to  remain  because 
the  old  Church  gives  them,  ai  they  believe,  a  wider 
brotherhood  and  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  *■  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth?"  And  what  of  our  obligations  to 
the  negro  race  on  our  own  soil  ?  Suddenly  clothed 
with  citizenship,  inebriated  with  freedom,  cursed  with 
slavery's  morals,  slavery's  ignorance,  and  slavery's  cring- 
ing, blood -guiltiness  would  be  ours  if  we  were  not  help- 
fully close  to  these  who  were  freed  at  a  moment  when 
there  was  little  ability,  and  in  some  localities  disposi- 
tion, to  help  them  in  the  States  of  their  birth.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  quickened  conscience  and  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  the  South,  there  will  be  need  for 
twenty  years  yet  for  all  we  can  do  in  education  or 
church  work  before  the  best  results  can  be  seen  among 
those  who  are  and  will  continue  to  be  American  citizens. 
The  victims  of  the  avarice  of  the  white  race,  they  must 
be  blessed  by  the  Christian  love  of  those  who  accepted 
the  labors  of  their  bondage.  In  these  the  whole  nation 
had  part,  and  the  work  of  lifting  them  to  full  manhood 
deserves  the  sympathy  of  all  people. 

May  the  Church  know  to  its  utmost  bounds  what  all 
unprejudiced  observers  admit,  that  no  labors  are  more 
richly  repaid  than  those  for  the  education  and  religious 
training  of  our  native-born  citizens  of  African  descent, 
A  quarter  of  a  century  has  raised  up  Conferences  which 
hardly  need  the  touch  of  a  guiding  hand  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business.  The  same  years  have  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  a  people  who  see  the  wrong  of  the  color-line, 
whether  drawn  from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  who 
show  increasingly  high  moral  results  in  conformity  to 
the  whole  law  of  God. 

I  write  these  words  while  speeding  across  the  conti- 
nent toward  **Far  Cathay/*  I  go  from  the  newest  to 
the  oldest ;  from  all  that  is  progressive  to  all  that  is 
stationary.  1  know  my  heart  will  be  strangely  warmed 
toward  those  whose  heaven  is  Nirvana  atid  whose  Christ 
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is  Buddha.  I  know  God  will  give  me  tears  for  those 
who  sit  in  darkness.  I  will  surely  bring  home  a  large 
store  of  deepened  interest  in  those  who  need  only  the 
ferment  of  the  Gospel  to  stir  themselves  and  their  great 
land  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  When  I  stand  by  Wiley's 
grave  and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Maclay  and  greet  the 
holy  band  who  for  love  of  the  Lord  are  shining  forth  the 
Christ-light  in  China's  darkness,  I  know  I  shall  feel  the 
thrill  of  a  broader  life.  A  strange  joy  will  fill  my  heart 
as  I  hear  the  hymns  of  my  childhood  ringing  out  in 
Foochow,  Peking,  Tokyo,  Seoul.  In  speech  I  may  not 
understand,  but  with  a  spirit  I  shall  surely  interpret; 
and  I  hope  to  plead  the  better  for  these  lands  for  what 
God  may  teach  me  among  my  Christian  kin  beyond  the 
seas. 

But  I  shall  not  forget  there  or  in  time  or  eternity  the 
many  who  suffer  for  Christ  at  home  in  poverty,  loneli- 
ness, and  danger ;  or  others  whose  Christian  self-sacri- 
fice calls  out  the  gifts  of  a  Church  developed  and  con- 
served by  a  faithful  home  ministry.  Their  Christian 
liberality  makes  foreign  missions  possible.  Their  la- 
bors magnify  the  Church  which  sent  forth  the  laborers 
I  go  to  cheer.  **The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  full- 
ness thereof." 


Roman  Catholic  Statistics. 

The  sacred  congregation  of  the  propaganda,  Rome, 
has  issued  its  annual  report,  giving  the  statistics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  for  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Ireland  :  United  States,  Catholics,  8,168,668  ; 
priests,  7,657;  churches,  7,072  ;  chapels,  1,658;  paro- 
chial schools,  3,600  ;  scholars,  543,197  ;  charitable  insti- 
tutions, 514.  Ireland  has  3,808,696  Catholics,  2,558 
churches  and  chapels,  1,097  parish  churches,  3,290 
priests,  5,394  schools,  and  18  seminaries.  England  has, 
Catholics,  1,352,278;  priests,  2,447  ;  churches,  1,324. 
In  Scotland  there  are  336,643  Catholics,  of  whom  nearly 
two  thirds  are  in  the  archdiocese  of  Glasgow,  304 
churches,  348  priests,  310  schools,  and  2  seminaries. 

In  Australia  and  Tasmania  there  are  770,260  Catholics. 
There  are  1,387  churches  and  chapels,  594  priests,  707 
schools,  74,734  scholars,  and  3  seminaries.  In  Oceanica 
there  are  164,120  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  have  638  churches  and  chapels,  243  priests,  314 
educational  institutions,  and  18  charitable  institutions. 
British  America  has  2,070,531  Catholics,  2,155  churches 
and  chapels,  2,361  priests,  4,940  educational  institutions, 
112  charitable  institutions,  and  19  seminaries.  The 
Catholics  of  Korea  and  Japan  number  40,930,  the 
churches  are  114,  and  the  stations — churches  without 
resident  pastors-7-499.  The  Chinese  Empire  has  549,246 
Catholics,  2,838  churches  and  chapels,  638  European 
missionaries,  342  native  priests,  2,512  schools,  43,841 
scholars,  and  43  seminaries,  which  have  960  students. 
Catechumens,  or  those  in  preparation  for  admission  into 
the  Catholic  Church,  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 
The  number  of  Catholics  in  the  East  Indies  is  1,030,252; 


primary  stations,  544 ;  churches  and  chapels,  3,891 ; 
educational  institutions,  1,282,  attended  by  74,200  pu- 
pils ;  15  seminaries,  with  585  students;  636  European 
missionaries,  235  native  priests,  and  115  orphan  asylums. 

The  Mission  of  Cimbebasia,  Africa,  was  established 
in  1879.  In  1886  the  French  Congo  Mission  was  estab- 
lished. It  has  only  500  Catholics,  but  the  report  says 
there  are  no  heretics.  The  fathers  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  direct  the  Belgian  Congo  Mission,  which 
was  founded  in  1888.  There  are  about  60  native  Cath- 
olics. The  viscomte-apostolic  of  Upper  Congo,  which 
is  served  by  the  Algerian  missionaries,  was  established 
ten  years  ago;  but  that  of  Lower  Congo  dates  from 
June  27,  1640.  All  of  Africa  that  is  dependent  on  the 
propaganda  has  377,400  Catholics,  274  stations,  709 
churches  and  chapels,  743  priests,  966  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  128  charitable  institutions* 

Another  department  of  the  report  shows  how  the 
world  is  supplied  with  missionaries.  There  are  numer- 
ous colleges  especially  for  this  purpose.  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's,  established  in  Rome  1867,  has  3  students  in 
the  seminary  and  18  in  the  missions;  the  English  col- 
lege, 24 ;  the  Scots  college,  24 ;  the  Irish  college,  36 ; 
the  American  college,  65;  the  Canadian  college,  18. 
Of  the  colleges  outside  of  Rome  the  Lyons  Seminary 
for  African  Missions  has  68  students ;  the  Milan  Semi- 
nary for  foreign  missions,  17  ;  the  Verona  Seminary,  13; 
the  Albanese  College,  27  ;  the  American  College,  Lou- 
vain,  65  students  in  the  seminary  and  398  in  the  mis- 
sions, of  whom  10  are  bishops ;  and  the  Irish  College, 
Paris,  100.  There  are  many  other  colleges  from  which 
priests  are  sent  to  perform  missionary  labors. 


Swearing  Friendship  in  Upper  Burma. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  gave  last  year  an  ac- 
count of  the  British  military  expedition  up  the  highlands 
of  the  Lushai  country  to  bring  into  subjection  some  hos- 
tile tribes.  The  expedition  was  successful,  and  an 
illustration  is  given  of  a  curious  and  interesting  cere- 
mony performed  on  the  Banks  of  the  Klang  River.  One 
of  the  Lushai  chiefs,  by  name  Mompunga,  came  down 
to  take  an  oath  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Murray,  the  polit- 
ical officer.  A  clear  space  was  made  in  the  jungle,  and 
plantain- leaves  strewn  on  the  ground.  The  chief,  his 
brother,  and  attendants  seated  themselves  in  a  row, 
facing  a  young  pig  and  a  gyal  or  tame  bison,  which  were 
tied  to  a  tree.  After  a  short  parley  the  chief  rose  and, 
taking  a  spear,  handed  it  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  they  both 
plunged  it  into  the  pig.  The  chief  then  smeared  some 
of  the  pig's  blood  on  Mr.  Murray's  forehead,  and  Mr. 
Murray  returned  the  compliment.  A  similar  ceremony 
was  performed  with  the  gyal.  The  chief  then  said  : 
**  Until  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  in  the  heavens,  and  until 
yonder  stream  runs  backward,  I  will  be  your  true  and 
faithful  friend."  Potations  of  rice,  beer,  and  rum  con- 
cluded the  ceremony.  An  oath  taken  in  this  manner  is 
considered  by  the  Lushais  most  binding,  and  they  are 
seldom  known  to  break  it. 
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\mt\i%  atib  Sorittus* 


Tile  €cti«ii»  omeUifloUfi  Bodlea. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the 
first  mst aliment  of  statistics  of  religious 
bodies  ill  the  United  States,  issued  from 

the  Census  Office  at  Washington.  They 

were  gathered  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
H.  K.  CarroH,  They  give  the  summary 
by  States  and  Territories. 

1. —United   Prerbyterian   Church 
OF  North  America. 

California. lO  i,ao3 

Colorado,.,,.,.-. ».,..         4I  S37 

Connecticut ...**..<i         I  1^4 

lUiaois, , . ,  .P       61  6,529 

Indiana 29  3iS4^ 

'Iowa * , ,,       9B  7.769 

Kansas -....*, 4®  ^M^ 

Maryland.... t  171 

Massachusetts.  ,.*..,.   ,        7  Xi^55 

Michigan.  ...,,,* ii  646 

Minnesota.*.*...!.*. ♦.  13 

Missouri,***..  »..*.-. ...-.        14  I,06S 

Nebraska. *       25  2,173 

New  Jersey. .  * . . 6  685 

New  York 62  9,719 

North  Dakota .....*,.         i  8 

Ohio ..*.,............     136  14,710 

Oregon «,,..,....         5  412 

Pennsylvania,,*  ,*.,.... »...     283  39*204 

Rhode  Island. ...... ...          I  320 

South  Dakota. 2  59 

Tennessee.  ♦•,,,,»... 6  465 

Vermont,,*. 3  219 

Washington.,. 3  103 

West  Virginia, 6  530 

WiscoR&ui.... .....,«*... ,,«         8  432 

Total %y%\  94,402 

IL— Church  of  thf.  Nfw  Jerusalem 

{SWKDKNmjRGIAM). 

Arkansas,  ..^,,... *.-         i  3 

California ...  ^  ,..,*,,,.«,,. .         3  347 

Colorado.,, ,,.         i  41 

Conn^qMCUt.  * .  _ ♦ , .,      . .  *  2i 

Delaware ........ .......         I  50 

District  of  Col  tini  I  Mn   ,..«..  ^      ...  93 

Florida.. .,«.....,...,     -./  30 

Georgia I  4S 

Illinois. , 10  541 

Indiana. .......         4  104 

Iowa...*.. ..,,...,**.         3)  13& 

Kansas, .  ^  .,*«,, , , «  „         1  62 

Kentucky  ,,,.*...,*......,     ^ , ,  61 

Maine,,., 3  sSg 

Maryland..,,...,..,.......         41^  344 

Massachusetts. . . , , . . ,       \%  1,684 

Michigan . ,  * ... . ,         4  163 

Minnesota.,,......,.,,.,..         a  So 

Missouri,.,.,, 4  309 

New  Hampshire  .,*..*.,.,.,     . ,  _  42 

New  Jersey. » 4  335 

New  York.  ...«»,*.*..,.*  ^.         5  560 

Ohio,...*.,..*,*,.,,  *,.. .         8  657 


Oregon ...».*.*.*.,,,**,».,  i  45 

Pennsylvania.  * «*••-<  4  774 

Rhode  IsLind*  •.,*..,,,*,.,  3  I30 

Tennessee * , , , ,  i  64 

Texas.  .,*.«,.««*,.,  «^ .....  i  40 

Virginia.  ,*«... ]  64 

Wisconsin^  >»..............  **y  43 

Tolal 87f  7,095 

III.— Cathouc  Apostolic  Churck. 

Califomta,,.,  .  ^« ,,.,.,. , SB 

Connect!  cut  *,•♦,» „  i  186 

Illinois. .,.,..«,....,.,« »,,  ...  155 

Massachusetts .  ..,....,* 70 

New  York, . , ..,.,,„  2  S22 

Pennsylvania. .-.,*.  ...  73 

Total,  ..^.,^*,  ,,. ,««,«  3  1 .394 

rv.— The  Salvation  Army. 

California * ^ 3  310 

Colorado. .,,#,,*  £  214 

Connecticut.,.,,.,,* ,  3  303 

Delaware 153 

District  of  Columbia , 33 

Illinois ,„  I  922 

Indiana,  ,*,.,*,,,.,,,,,«« ,  .«,  104 

Iowa. ,,...,...*-,-*,,,,,,  .  „  3S7 

Kansas* .,..,.,,.., , 307 

Maine,,,,,*.  ,,<.,,,,  .p.,  p.,  ,,,  265 

Maryland,  ,*,.,*,.,.,  ,,.,..,  4  213 

Massachui^etts. .,......,,,.  i  656 

Michigan. ..,,, 5  1,099 

Minnesota.  .**,,,....,.,..,  3  450 

Missouri,  ,.*...,,, ,  , , ,  340 

Montana., ,  ,,,  30 

Nebraska, ,,.,«.,.,,,  , ,  *  19 

New  Hampshire. , , , , 36 

New  Jersey, , , ,  156 

New  York .....,,.,,.,,,,,.  , , ,  615 

North  Carolina. ,  ,..,***.,,,  3  59 

Ohio »..,^,,*,., I  65s 

O^fion ,.,,*.*  .,p  44 

Pennsylvania . .,,,,,.  3  772 

Fthode  I sland ,,,,...,_.*,,,  ,,,  31; 

South  Dakota . ,.,....,,.,,,  ...  41 

Texas.,. ,.,,.,,..,*.  .,.  15 

Utah. - 4 

Virginia., ....,„  r  54 

Washington, .,,...,. ,  , , ,  156 

West  Virginia. .«.«.,....,,.  , , ,  7 

Wisconsin, h,  ...,»,, ....  „,  323 

Total,,... 37  S,663 

V,— Advent  CHRrSTJAN  Church. 

Alalmma.  ,,*,,.*  ,  * .  ^ , , . . . .  13J  68S 

Arkansas.  ,,..*.,. 6  671 

California  *.,,..,,,,  ,,*,.,,  8  558 

Connecticut ,,,. 21  1,358 

Florida ,....,.  1  60 

Georgia. ...,...-.  5  S73 

Illinois . ,,,,,,,.,.. 14  1,019 

Indiana.  .*,....,,.,.,,,,„.,  7  455 

towa , 14  1,272 

Kansas. .,.,,,.,,,...,..,..,  3  990 

Lotii.siana.  ...,.*.. —  i  51 

Maine,,., ,,.,  38^  2.317 

Massaclm^t'tis. ,..,,..,,-.,,  31  3,6f  I 


Michigan  ... ..........  7  591 

Minnesota..,.,,, ...».  9  710 

M  ississippi. .  ....,.,.,,•.,. .  . ,  •  30 

Missopri.,.  ,.,,*.,.,,., ..,,  §  330 

Nebraska,.,. ,,,,*,,  **«  9S 

New  Hampshire. * .  .*  36  i»978 

New  York. ,  - , 10  1,04b 

North  Carolina  .....,.,*,..*  15  1,549 

Ohio..,,.,.,..,, »,,  17  953 

Oregon .,.,..*,  i^^  133 

Pennsylvania ,.,,*,*  S  ]  469 

Rhode  Island . ,...,,....,..  lO  950 

South  Carolina .. . . , 6^  Bit 

South  Dakota. i  163 

Tennessee. ................  3  185 

Texas.* ..* ...„  I  331 

Utah,.,.,..,,.,,, a 

Vermont I4f  1,079 

Virginia ..,*  2  165 

Washington. .,.., i  129 

West  Virginia, 6  6B1 

Wisconsin. .,.,., 13  613 

Total,  ,,,,,..,*. 294+  25,816 

VI,— Eyancelical  ADVENTISTS, 

Massachusetts. .,,,,,«  3  lyb 

Penn?;yWanJa , 15  J  509 

Rhode  Island, ..,.,,,,.....  3  323 

Vermont. , , ,.  3  163 


Total, 


32l         1,147 


VIL— Life  and  Advent  Union  (Ad- 

VENHSTS). 

Connecticut . , , . ,.,.»,« ^         1  343 

Delaware* ,.,.«...,  ^ ,...., .     , .  .  75 

Iowa.,.*,,,.. , 30 

Maine...,,.,. 3  ]&8 

Massachusetts 3  177 

New  Jersey. ..,.,,,,,,.. .,.          i  56 

New  York , ,  ,*         i  140 

Rhode  Island , , . .      . , ,  75 

Virginia ,.....,*  ^  .*     , , .  44 


Total. 


7+     t,oiS 


VIII.— Seventh-Day  Baptists, 


Alabama 

Arkansas ,.•.....«  1, , « 

Connecticut ..  1. ,  ^ ....,».» . 
Florida, .,,.,.«,.,.  .«..*. 

Idaho. ....,,, ^,... .. „ 

Illinois.  .,*..,,.......,... 

Iowa, ,,.,«,. ,,. 

Kansas. .« , 

Kentucky  *,.,,., ... 

Louisiana ..,,., , 

Minnesota, ... ,,...«, 

Mississippi *.......     ... 

M  insouri ,........,,,         i 

Nebraska *,.,..,...,,.         3 

New  Jersey, .,,,... , , ,.         5 

New  York ,., ,,.,,       a4j 

North  Carolina * , , 

Ohio ,         1 

Pennsylvania. . . , *,,,,.,        4 

Rhode  Island , , . .        7 

South  Dakota. i 


3 


II 
60 

103 

14 

38 

330 
169 

329 

6 

36 
346 

33 

13 

267 

745 

3i274 

10 

131 

234 

1*271 
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Cbnrek       Mats  or 
•difioM.     iDMOban. 

Texas 50 

West  Virginia 8  767 

Wisconsin 9         1,078 

Total 78J      9,123 

IX.— Seventh-Day    Baptists    (Ger- 
man). 
Pennsylvania 3|  194 

X.— General    Six    Principle  Bap- 
tists. 

Massachusetts 4 

Pennsylvania 3  218 

Rhode  Island io|  715 

Total 13J         937 

XL— Christian  Church,  South. 

Alabama 9  687 

Georgia ...• i  97 

North  Carolina 89        7.840 

Virginia 36        4,380 

Total 135       13,004 

XII.— SCHWENKFELDIANS. 
Pennsylvania 6  306 

XIII.— Theosophical  Society. 

California x  216 

Connecticut 13 

District  of  Columbia 9 

Illinois. 68 

Indiana 5 

Iowa 48 

Louisiana • 10 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 57 

Michigan 8 

Minnesota 10 

Missouri 13 

Nebraska 41 

NewYork 97 

Ohk) 52 

Pennsylvania 25 

^whington 9 

Wisconsin 9 

Total I  695 

XIV.— Brethren  in  Christ   (River 
Brethren). 

IDinois 6  181 

^»<Ji»na If  130 

^o*» 40 

Kansas 5  588 

Michipm 2  52 

New  York x  32 

^ 9i         410 

^eansylrania 9  647 

Total 34        2,080 

'•v«IC]i  niMloiui  of  tlie  Disciples  of 
cnarlst. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ,  constituting 
"The  Church  of  Christ,"  report  3.600 
"ministers,  7,250  churches,  and  750,000 
Communicants  in  the  Independent  of  July, 
^^  Rev.  Dr.  A.  McLean,  Secretary 
^f  their  Missionary  Society,  writes,  Sep- 


tember 1, 1890 :  ••  It  is  not  easy  to  give  ex- 
act statistics.  The  best  I  can  do  is  as 
follows : 

Number  of  ministers StSM 

Number  of  churches. .......     6,859 

Number  of  communicants...  .654,771 " 

The  Church  does  its  home  missionary 
work  through  the  General  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Convention,  Rev.  R.  Moffett,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  715  Logan  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  O. 

The  foreign  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Rev.  A.  McLean,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  room  55,  Johnson  Building,  cor- 
ner Fifth  and  Walnut  Streets.  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Intelligence  concerning  the  mission 
work  is  published  in  the  Missionary  In- 
telligencer, issued  monthly  at  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  treasurer  of  the  foreign  society 
reported,  October  18,  1890,  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  then  closing  had  been 
$67,750.49 ;  which,  united  with  the  bal- 
ance in  hand  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  of  $4,997.61,  gave  a  fund  of 
$72,748.10.  The  disbursements  were 
$63,050.57 ;    leaving  a   balance  of    $9,- 

697.53. 

The  home  expense  account  was  for 

Missiotiary  Intelligencer. .  .$421.14 

Annual  Report. 125.00 

Rent  of  mission-room 200.00 

Salary  of  secretary 1,500.00 

Travel 326.II 

Printing,  postage,   station- 
ery,  telegraph 794-76 

Total $3,367.01 

The  home  expenses  were  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  the  year.  The 
membership  of  the  Church  gave  an  aver- 
age of  ten  cents  per  member  for  foreign 
missions. 

Statistics  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Buaday-fleliool        Dar-aolieol 
MiMtoa.  OommontoaBta.       SehoUn.  Scnolut. 

India....  47  683  172 

Japan....  179  633  144 

China....  16  92  56 

Turkey..  646  655  445 

Denmark.  131  120  120 

England .  1,400  1.5 11  862 

The  Mission  in  England  raised  $4,146 
toward  self-support ;  Denmark,  $256 ; 
Turkey,  $50;  Japan,  $87;  India,  $45. 
During  the  year  new  members  were  re- 
ceived as  follows :  India,  28 ;  Japan,  42  ; 
China,  13;  Turkey,  75;  Denmark,  12; 
England,  207. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  foreign  missionaries : 

Central  Provinces,  India. 
G.  L.  Wharton  and  wife  (home  on  fur- 
lough) ;  Dr.  C.  S.  Durand  and  wife,  Hur- 


da ;  Miss  Helen  Levermore,  Hurda ;  Miss 
Sue  A.  Robinson,  Hurda ;  six  native  help- 
ers, Hurda  ;  M.  D.  Adams  and  wife,  Bil- 
aspur;  one  native  helper,  Bilaspur;  G. 
W.  Jackson  and  wife,  Mungeli. 

Japan. 
G.  T.  Smith  and  wife,  Tokyo;  Miss 
Kate  V.  Johnson,  Tokyo;  Miss  Calla 
Harrison,  Tokyo;  two  helpers;  C.  E. 
Garst  and  wife,  Shonai,  Yamagata  Ken  ; 
Eugene  Snodgrass  and  wife,  Tokyo. 

China. 
W.  E.  Maclin,  M.D.,  Nanking,  care  local 
post,  Shanghai ;  E.  T.  Williams  and  wife, 
Nanking,  care  local  post,  Shanghai ;  F.  E. 
Meigs  and  wife,  Nanking,  care  local  post, 
Shanghai ;  E.  P.  Heamden,  Nanking, 
care  local  post,  Shanghai ;  A.  F.  H.  Saw, 
Nanking,  care  local  post,  Shanghai ; 
Thomas  Arnold,  Nanking,  care  local  post, 
Shanghai;  W.  R.  Hunt,  Nanking,  care 
local  post,  Shanghai ;  C.  E.  Molland  and 
wife,  Wuhu;  James  Ware,  No.  3  Soo- 
chow  Road,  Shanghai;  W.  P.  Bentley 
and  wife,  Nanking,  care  local  post,  Shang- 
hai; Miss  Rose  Sickler,  Nanking,  care 
local  post,  Shanghai ;  two  helpers. 

Turkey. 
G.  N.  Shishmanian.  care  German  Inv- 
perial  Post-office,  Constantinople ;  Gara- 
bed  Kevorkian,  Marsivan;  Hohannes 
Karagiozian,  Marash,  Cilicia;  eleven 
helpers. 

Denmark. 

A.  Hoick,  Sophievej,  No.  5,  Copen- 
hagen ;  O.  C.  Mikkelsen,  Slotgade  20,  4 
Sal.,  Copenhagen. 


Norway, 


Four  helpers. 

England. 

W.  T.  Moore,  102  Cambridge  Gardens, 
North  Kensington,  London;  H.  S.  Earl,  6 
Devonshire  Road,  Princes  Park.  Liverpool; 
W.  Durban,  16  Holcroft  Pavement,  Ful- 
ham,  London,  S.  W. ;  J.  E.  Powell,  Denby 
Dale,  The  Polygon,  Southampton;  J.  J, 
Haley,  No.  12  Park  Road  South,  Birken- 
head; F.  W.  Troy,  No.  7  Montpelicr 
Grove,  Cheltenham  ;  John  Maxted,  4  Pel- 
latt  Villas,  Pellatt  Grove,  Wood  Greenl 
London,  N. ;  A.  J.  L.  Gliddon,  5  Imperia, 
Square,  Cheltenham  ;  one  helper 


BiMCUsli   Strict  Baptist  Foreign  IHls- 
•lon. 

The  Strict  Baptist  Church,  of  England, 
commenced  its  foreign  mission  work  in 
1861,  when  it  sent  its  first  missionary  to 
India.  Its  foreign  work  is  now  supported 
by  upward  of  sixty  churches  at  home  be- 
sides those  in  Australia. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Josiah  Bris 
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vernor  Road,  Highbury  Park,  London,  N., 
England. 

The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Board  for 
ihe  year  1889  were  /912  13J.  %d. ;  the  ex- 
penditures were  ^596  145.  \od.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £,yil  i8j.  \od,  in  the  treasurer's 
iiands* 

No  official  expenses  are  incurred  at  home 
beyond  the  items  of  printing,  postage,  ad- 
vertisements, and  committee-room.  The 
printing  account  was  £p,\  ^s.  id.,  and  the 
others /lo  05,  lod.,  a  total  of  ^34  9J.  i  id,, 
being  about  three  and  three  quarters  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  receipts. 

The  Olive  Branch  is  the  organ  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  is  intended  chiefly 
for  the  children. 

The  only  foreign  missions  are  in  India 
and  Ceylon. 

The  superintendent  is  Mr.  H.  F.  Doll, 
Madras.     The  missionaries  are  : 

Mr.  H.  F.  Doll  and  wife,  Madras. 

Mr.  Walter  Doll  and  wife.  North  Tin- 
nerelly. 

Mr.  Noble  and  wife,  Colombo. 

In  the  India  Mission  arc  reported  17 
stations,  31  workers,  379  church  members, 
15  schools,  with  431  scholars. 

In  the  Ceylon  Mission  are  6  stations.  1 1 
workers,  41  members,  7  schools,  with  205 
scholars. 

The  foreign  work  is  in  charge  of  *'  The 
Strict  Baptist  Mission."  It  is  conducted 
by  a  committee  composed  of  members  of 
Particular  and  Strict  Baptist  Churches, 
and  the  following  is  the  doctrinal  basis  by 
which  it  is  governed  : 

1.  The  equality  and  distinct  personality 
of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

2.  Eternal  and  personal  election  unto 
salvation. 

3.  The  fall  of  mankind  in  Adam — their 
guilt  and  condemnation — together  with 
their  entire  and  universal  depravity,  by 
which  they  were  utterly  alienated  from 
God,  and  are  unable,  in  and  of  themselves, 
to  turn  to  him. 

4.  Particular  redemption  by  the  vica- 
rious sacrifice  of  Christ. 

5.  Justification  by  grace,  through  faith, 
by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  divine  truth;  and 
that  saving  faith  is  not  a  legal  duty,  but 
the  sovereign  and  gracious  gift  of  God. 

7.  The  absolute  necessity  for  a  holy  life, 
as  the  result  of  true  faith  and  the  evidence 
of  regeneration. 

8.  The  final  perseverance  of  true  be- 
lievers. 

9.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  universal  judgment. 


10.  The  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  everlasting  happiness  of 
the  righteous. 

11.  The  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  of  the  fallen  race  of 
Adam. 

12.  The  necessity  of  baptism  by  immer- 
sion, on  a  profession  of  repentance  and 
faith,  in  order  to  church  fellowship  and 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table. 

13.  The  congregational  order  of  the 
churches. 


Forelcn  IVImloiM   of   tlie  IVetlioAlst 
Protestant  Cliarch. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  com- 
menced its  foreign  mission  work  under  its 
Board  of  Missions  in  1880.  The  Board 
of  Missions  was  divided  in  1888  into  a 
Foreign  and  a  Domestic  Board.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board  is  Rev. 
F.  T.  Tagg,  Easton,  Md.  The  foreign 
missions  are  in  Yokohama  and  Nagoya, 
Japan. 

The  report  of  the  Japan  mission  shows  : 

Church  Members 210 

Sunday-school  Scholars 200 

Mission-school  Scholars 40 ' 

Value  of   Properly $16,000 

The  Missionaries  are : 

Rev.  T.  H.  Colhouer,  D.D.,  and  wife, 
Yokohama. 

Rev  A.  R.  Morgan  and  wife,  Yokohama. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Klein  and  wife,  Nagoya. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Albright  and  wife,  Nagoya. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Vandyke  and  wife,  Nagoya. 

The  treasurer  reported  May  i,  1890, 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
$14,711.82,  which  with  the  cash  balance 
of  $2,058.76  on  hand  May  i,  1889,  gave  a 
total  of  $16,770.58.  The  disbursements 
had  been  $15,620.14.  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,150.44.  The  receipts  for  foreign  Mis- 
sions averaged  ten  cents  per  member. 

The  Board  publishes  a  paper  monthly, 
called  The  Missionary  Bulletin,  price, 
twenty-five  cents.  It  is  published  at 
Easton,  Md.,  and  edited  by  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Murray,  Secretary.  1 1 5 
North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
reports  in  Japan  tour  missionaries : 

Miss  J.  R.  Whetstone,  Nagoya. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Forest,  Nagoya. 

Miss  M.  M.  Bonnett.  Yokohama. 

Mrs.  J.  Kimball,  Yokohama. 

These  missionaries  report  in  the  Yoko- 
hama school  90  scholars,  and  in  the  Na- 
goya school  20  scholars. 

The  Society  publishes  the  Woman  s 
Missionary  Record,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Miller. 
editor.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  a  monthly^ 
price  fifty  cents  a  year. 


Tlie  American  Baptist  BIlMiloBarf 
tTnloii. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  has  its  head-quarters  at  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  Mr.  E.  P. 
Coleman  as  Treasurer  and  Rev.  John  N. 
Murdock,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Henry  C.  Mabie, 
D.D..  as  Corresponding  Secretaries.  It 
is  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  District  Secretaries  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  W.  S.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Trexnoot  Taoffli, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  A.  H.  BurliDgham,  D.D.,  Times  BoiUbi, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  George  H.  Brigham,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  D.D.,  1430  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Field,  926  North  i8th  Street,  Columbos, 
O. 

Rer.  S.  M.  Stimson,  D.D.,  Gffeensburg,  Ind. 

Rer.  C.  F.  Tolman,  D.D.,  laa  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Clark,  D.D.,  Z334  Olive  Street,  Kansv 
City,  Mo. 

Rev.  Frank  Peterson,  zgoz  Fifteenth  Avenue,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  Mrs.  O.  W.  Gatei^ 
Foreign  Secretary,  Newton  Center,  Mass ; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke.  Treasurer,  Tre- 
mont Temple,  Boston.  Mass. ;  Mrs.  N.  M. 
Waterbury,  Home  Secretary,  Tremont 
Temple.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Ms- 
sionary  Society  of  the  West  reports  ki 
Corresponding  Secretaries  as  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Bacon.  3032  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago^ 
III. ;  Mrs.  S.  C.  White.  2978  Vernon  Ave- 
nue. Chicago.  111. ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary 
W.  Ranney,  122  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  California  has  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Huntsman.  Secretary,  1264  Eleventh 
Avenue,  East  Oakland.  Cal. ;  Mrs.  B.  C 
Wright,  Treasurer,  1703  Gough  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Oregon  reports  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Latourette,  Secretary,  Oregon  City,  Ore. ; 
Mrs.  Henry  Warren.  Treasurer,  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 

There  are  four  missionary  periodicals 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  societies 
by  W.  G.  Corthell,  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Mc^aMitu, 
monthly,  at  $1  a  year.  It  was  commenced 
in  September,  1803. 

The  King*s  Messengers,  for  young  peo- 
ple ;  monthly,  at  25  cents  a  year. 

Tht  Kingdom,  monthly,  at  lo  cents  a 
year.  It  gives  the  missionary  news  of  the 
month  in  a  condensed  form. 

The  Helping  Hcmd,  monthly,  repre- 
senting the  woman's  societies,  at  35  cents 
a  year. 

The  treasurer  reported  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1890,  the  following: 
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Receipts. 
Doomtions  reported  m  id agazine^f^i  12,962  Q4 

Lcfacies , . . .  91.935  49 

Woman's  Missionary  Societies. . ,  93i949  22 

Bible  Day  Collection S,  167  33 

American     Baptist     Publication 

Society 3.832  67 

Magaxine  account *••••  25S  74 

Children's  Day  collection 407  57 

Judson  Centennial  Fund 4,000  00 

Interest  account, , » , 1*364  76 

Yearly  and  life  members  of  Hen- 
ry Reed  Steam -boat  Com  |>any.  195  37 

Income  of  fundii.  ...♦,* 14.57^  <^ 

Income  sundry  annuity  bond  ac- 
counts  .., ,  7,226  45 

Government  grants-in-aid : 

Burma  Mission ,  2.820  74 

Assam   Nfission 1. 684  26 

Tclugu  Mission. 3,082  47 

Chinese  Mi&sion,  .......<*.  *.  43000 

TotaL  .,,.,., $440,788  07 

DlSRURSEME^fTS. 

Debt  on  April  i,  1S89 I8.173  56 

Mission!)  in  Burma.,.*.........  151,290  85 

Missions  in  India .,,,  87,090  0 

Missions  in  Siam  to  Chinese Ii373  95 

Missions  in  China 31 ,605  25 

Missions  in  Japan 39»i32  73 

Missions  in  Africa. 43^780  42 

Missions  in  France 12,938  38 

Missions  in  Germany. ..........  7,400  00 

Missions  in  Sweden.  ...*..*....  6.370  00 

Missions  in  Spain 2,776  I9 

Missions  in  Russia 2,500  00 

Missions  in  Denmark. i, 000  00 

Publications 1,671  40 

Annuities. ,-,,•... 11,922  58 

Salaries    of  corresponding  secre- 
taries, treasurer^  and  clerks,..  13,484  95 
Salaries  of  district  secretaries  and 

agencies 20,428  15 

Expense  of  rent,  postage,  station- 
ery, etc. 5.025  53 

Traveling  expenses  of  executive 

officers  and  others. 775  24 

Total $448,730  13 

Leaving  the  debt  of  the  Union. 

April   I,  1890 $7.94206 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  re- 
ceipts can  be  divided  as  follows  \ 

From  donations $3^3,487  16 

From  legacies. 91,935  49 

From  other  sources 35»365  42 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  Merriam,  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Union,  writes  from  Bos* 
ton  January  19,  1891  : 

'*Th«  Baptist  Church  inembcrsihip  tn  the  States 
ttad  Territtiries  which  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
(he  home  field:  of  thit  Society  now  numbers  about 
750,000  ti4  thii  we  count  aU  the  Northem  5ut«i  and 
Terriiorie*.  one  thifd  at  the  church  rocinbenlup  in 
MATf^laiid,  three  fourths  tn  the  Dmrict  of  Columbia, 
Cvo  thintc  in  West  Virsinia^  one  fourth  ta  MtSAOuti, 
0(De  half  in  Indian  Territory,  How  JTiHuy  of  these  ixt^ 
vhlte  aod  how  many  axe  colored  I  am  unable  to  say  ; 
1»ut,  of   course,  in   the   Northern  Staiei  the  colored 


churches  are  very  small.  All  the  money  raised  by  our 
Baptist  Woman's  Foreign  Mis&lonary  Societies,  except 
that  used  for  home  expen<.eft«  is  paid  through  the 
treasury  of  the  MiaMonary  Union/'' 

With  a  Baptisi  constituency  of  750.0CX), 
if  we  take  the  receipts  from  donations, 
they  give  an  average  of  forty  cents  per 
member  for  foreign  missions;  or»  if  we 
take  the  entire  amount  of  receipts,  they 
show  an  average  of  about  sixty  cents  per 
member.  • 

The  annuities,  amounting  to  $11,922. 58. 
were  moneys  paid  sundry  persons  who 
gave  money  on  conditioti  that  a  specified 
amount  shot»id  be  paid  them  during  their 
lives  or  the  lives  of  others. 

The  home  expenses,  consisting  of  sal- 
aries of  executive  officers,  district  secre- 
taries* traveling  expenses,  rent.  etc.. 
amounted  to  $41,385.27,  or  about  nine  and 
one  half  per  cent,  on  the  entire  receipts  of 
the  year. 

The  reports  of  the  European  Missions 
show: 

Preacher*,  Members. 

Sweden 470  33-521 

Germany,,..  306  20,990 

Russia.......  69  11,832 

Dentnark.,,,  54  3, 710 

France. 13  800 

Spain 5  100 

Total.. 917  70.003 

In  these  Missions  iit  1^89  there  were 
baptized  5,638  persons,  and  the  Missions 
contributed  $169,425.  They  also  report 
1,361  churches  and  59*509  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

The  statistics  of  the  Missions  10  heathen 
lands,  as  reported  last  May,  showed  : 

Burma 132  521  116 

India 72  226  271 

Siam %  I  \ 

China  ....     39  37  24 

Japan 4t  29  17 

Africa ....     39  to  8 

Total . , .  325  B24  437 

Burma 520  29,689 

India.. 102  35.775 

Siam ,        I  13 

China.. 16  I»522 

Japan lo  905 

Africa 5  386 

Total 654  68,290 

These  Missions  report  399  self-support- 
ing churches*  9.072  pupils  in  Suiulay- 
schools.  In  1889  the  baptisms  were  5.939 
and  the  native  contributions  $54,844. 

The  following  list  of  missionaries  ap- 
peared in  The  Baptist  Missionary  Mag- 
agine  for  January,  1891.  and  shows  who 
are  missionaries  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year : 


Missionaries  and  Their  Addresses. 

*  Supported  hy  the  Woman'&  Bapmt  Forrlgn  Mi»* 
tiooary  Society  (Bo»ion).  f  Supported  by  the  W«inan'ii 
Bapti&t  Foreign  Miuionary  Society^  of  ihe  Weit(Chl» 
c:)go}.  Mks  BuzieU  Uiupported  by  the  Oregon  WofO* 
an's  I^aptut  Missionary  Society,  and  Rey.  J.  S.  Norvdl 
»Ticl  wife  and  Ml**  Phillip*  by  the  Woman**  Society  of 
California,  |  In  co-operation  with  the  Baptist  General 
Assciciation  of  the  W'eittern  .States  and  Territorie*. 

( Thf  firti  date  f^  tack  mam*  h  tke  date  «/  mp* 
p^inimtnt,     TJk*  mddrtMX  /#  C9$igo  sfuuid  ^€  **  vim 

Rev-.  J.  S.  Adams  and  wife,  Kinwha-fu^VM  Ningptf* 
China,  t&77, 

*  Mi<^  MdiMA  Aldnch,  SAndovay,  Baraia^  iSBB. 

f  Mi^a  Emma  0«  Ambrose,  Tounfoo,  Burma,  ^h^%» 

t  MiAs  l^ura  A.  Amy,  Nowgong,  Assam,  Indifly 
t3<)o. 

f  MUs  Johanna  AnderNon.  Toungoo,  Burma,  188S. 

Rev,  W,  F.  Armstrong,  Maulmein.  Burma,  18S4. 

Mr*.  W.  F.  Armstrong,  Bnf(hton,  England. 

Rev.  William  Aihmore,  D.D.,  and  wife,  SwaCow« 
China,  1850. 

Rev.  William  A^hmOFe,  Jr.,  and  wife,  tjD|  Nortb 
Emei^on  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  \'t^% 

*  Mn.  Anna  M.  BaiJey,  Rangoon,  Burma,  iftS?* 
Rev.  C  B.  Banki  and  wife,  Equator  Station,  Congo^ 

Wc4t  Africa,  iS8a. 
5.  P.  Barchet,  M,D.^  and  wife,  St.  Maffareu,  Mdi# 

1875. 

*  Mis«  Sarah  B>  Barrowi,  Maulmem,  By  rasa,  liTflW 
1887. 

*  Mis^  C.  M.  Battenon  (under  apfxiintroent),  1899. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett,  Yokohama,  Japan,  iSt^. 
Mrs,  A.  A,  Bennett,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
*Mht.  C,  Bennett,  Rangoon,  Burma,  iSat;^. 

Rev.  Philipp  Bitkel,  D.D.,  g«  Mittelwcg  Eargfekl«^ 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

Rev.  A.  BiUington,  Bwenba,  Congo,  Wett  Africa^ 
1881. 

t  Mi«»  Olive  M.  Blunt,  Shimonofteki,  Japan,  iBgor 

Rev.  W.  B4  Bogg*  and  wife,  Rjim.ipatam,  India* 
1878. 

Profcuor  WUliani  E.  Boggs  and  wife,  RaniapaiaiVt 
India,  iSgo. 

'  MUa  Ella  C  Bond.  Tura,  Assam,  India,  1885. 

Rev.  J.  C-  Brand  and  wife,  3a  Taukiji^  Tokyo,  J»» 
pan, 1800 

Rev.  D.  L.  Bray  ton  and  wlfe»  Rangoon,  Bursn^ 
1837^ 

Rev.  K.  O.  Broady,  D.D.,  Bethel  Seminary,  Stocks 
holm,  Sweden. 

Rev.  Aug.  Broholm,  Copenhagen.  Denmark. 

Rev.  J.  E-  Broholm,  Kinjtll,  Congo,  West  AfricBt 
t88a. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  BroQsora,  39  Irving  Street^  Detroit,  Mick* 
1873. 

t  Miss  H.  M.  Browne,  ShimoncAeki,  Japan,  tSBl 

Rev.  J.  L.    Bulklcy   and   wife,  Maulmeiu,   Bui 
1884. 

Rev,  Edwin  BuUard  and  wtfcBapaila^  India,  ^870^ 

Rev,  Alanzo  Bunker,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Toungoai» 
Burma,  1865. 

Mr<i.  A.  Bunker,  40  Willow  Street,  Providence,  R.  \m 

*MissZillah  A.  Bunn,  Frome,  Burma,  i88a. 

Rev.  C.  £.  Burdeiie  and  wife,  Gauhaii,  Assaoit 
India,  tSSj. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Btirditt  and  wife,  Udayagiri,  India,  i88t< 

Rev/Walter  Bujdhenand  wife,  Mauhin,  Burma,  iS^I* 

Mi»  M.  A.  Buuell,  Oregon  City,  Ore,,  care  Vi.t%,  %» 
S.  Laiouretie,  1884. 

Rev,  William  Carey  Calder,  Tharrawaddy,  Burma, 
t886. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Camp,  Leopold ville,  Congo,  West  AfrkA* 
tSSy. 

*  Miss  Klla Campbell,  Swatow,  China,  1890. 

Rev.  Geotge  Campbell  and  vife,  Swatow,  China, 
1887. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Campbell  and  wife,  Wavcrly,  !a.,  187J, 

Rev.  J.  W.  Carlin,  D.D..  and  wife,  i)watow,  Chinat 
tS89. 

Mrs.  C  H.  Carpenter,  Ncmuro,  Hokkaido,  Japa^ 
t86a. 

*  Mi.^s  Meliiisa  Carr,  Sandoway,  Burma,  tS^ct. 
*MLs;i  M.  EUxabeth  Carr,  Maulmcln,  Burma,  iltf* 
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Rev.  A«£,  Csurioo  and  wife,  TluiyetiiLyo,  Burma^ 
1186. 

Rev.  John  E.  Cwc  »nd  wife,  Myincyaa,  Burma, 

*Mbs  C.  6.  CKApnum  {under  appoinemeDt),  1890, 

*  MUi  Elli  R.  Church,  Tokyo,  Japan,  iBM. 

R«T.  Elbert  Chute  and  wife,  Falmur,  Jonumpctt 
F.-0*,  Dw&Ut  India,  iftfia. 

*  Mi«i  Lecni  Chute,  P«lcnar,  Januinpeu  P.-O.,  Deo 
can,  India,  1S87. 

*  Mr(,  Bella  Clad  in  (under  ap{>ointnieiiOi  t^^oo 

*  Mi»s  Annie  M.  Claggett,  Tokyo*  Japan,  1887^ 
Rev.  E,  W,  Clark  and  wifc^  Amgun",  A«sajn,  India, 

f«M. 

Rev.  Joseph  Clark  and  wife,  Palaltala,  Congo,  West 
Africa,  1S80. 

*  Mu«  Gertrude  P,  Clinton,  Rangoon,  Buram,  >8Qe. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Clough,  D.D^Ongoie,  India,  1H64. 
Mn.  J.  K.  Clough,  Kalamazoo,  Mkh.,  1H64. 

Rev»  H.  P.  Cochrane  and  wife,   Tcun^oo,  Bunna,. 
tlt9* 
Rev.  W.  W.  Cochrane  and  wife,   BKamo,  Burma, 

ilfO. 

*MiAa  Clan  A.  Convene,  67  BIuflT,  Yokohama,  Ja^ 
fkan,  1889. 

f  Mils  U.  L.  Corbin,  Nmgpo,  China,  1888. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cossum  and  wife  (under  appointment), 
1890. 

t  Miss  Marie  M«  CAtd,  M.D.,  Rangoon,  Burma,  iSSB. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Cretia,  La  Fftre,  France, 

Rev,  L.  W,  Cronkbite,  BsL&scin,  Burma,  1S81, 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Cronkhiie,  Greenwich,  N.  V. 

Rev.  B.  P.  Cro&«  and  wife,  Rangoon,  Burma.  iSja* 

Rev.  E.  B.  Crou,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Tounj^oo,  Burma, 
1I44. 

Rev.  A.  V.  B.  Crumb  and  wife,  Toungoo,  Burma, 

*MIss  Emffia  J.  Cummin^it  M«D.,  Ramapatam, 
India,  18S6. 

Mis<»  Louisa  Cnmmings,  Kemuro,  Hokkaido,  J^ipan, 
1889. 

Rev,  J.  E.  Cuininlng»  and  wile,  Henjtada,  Burma, 
1I87. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cu^blns,  D.D.,  Rangoon.  Burma,  i8£6, 
a8S6, 

Mrii.  J.  N,  Cmhing,  1410  Chestnut  Street,  Phila^ 
delphia.  Pa. 

*  Mi»s  Mury  M.  Day,  care  of  A.  L.  Kinney,  E»q,, 
Truxton,  N.  Y.,  1878. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Bearing,  Yokohama,  Japan,  i86q. 
Rev,  L.  J.  Denchilcid,  Rangoon,  Burma,  1884. 
Mra.  L.  J.  Dench field,  care   Mr.  John  Wood»uin, 
Smerald  Sircct.  North  Hamilton,  Ont, 

Rev.  Alexandre  De/,  48  Rue  de  Lille.  Paris,  France. 
Rev.  Davi^^  Downic,  D.D.,  Nellore,  India,  1873. 
Mra.  I),  Bo'A^nie,  ReadviUe,  Mass. 
ReT.  A.  Drake,  Bethel  Seminary,  Siockbelm,  Swe- 

Rev.  D.  H.  Drake  and  wife,  1  Cook\  Road,  Peram- 
Imr,  India,  t374. 

Mr.  William  Dring  and  wife,  Tura,  Assam,  India, 
■•go. 

t  Miss  Mary  Dun uriddie^  Swatow,  Cbina,  1B90. 

f  Miss  H.  N.  Ea&tmaii,  Grigg^iville,  ill.,  iB7a. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Eaton  and  wife,  Bangkok,  Slam,  i88a. 

*Mi9«L.  M.  Eaton,  40  Highland  Avenue,  Scmer'^ 
viUe,  Mass.,  i883. 

*  Mi**  A.  M,  Edmujidi,  Mantblay,  Burnia,  1889, 
•Mrs.C.  H,  R.  Elwell,  Maulincin,  Burma,  iIti. 
*Mi&a  Julia  M.  Elwin,  904  East  Geneaee  Street, 

Syncu&e,  N.  Y.,  t8Bt. 

*  Miss  Kate  F.  Ev^^ns,  Thongxc,  Burma,  1871. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Eveleih,  S^mdoway,  Burma,  1873. 

Mr*.  F,  H.  Evclcih,  Thorpe  Place,  SomerviUe,  Mas^s- 
*Miia  Lina  Faulkner,  Lukunga,  Congo,  We^t  Africa, 
fit?. 
*Mias  Ellen  E,  Fay,  Mandatay,  Burma,  iB8^ 
'Miss  Ida  Faye  (under  appoint  men  t),  iBgo. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Feuer,  Mittelscra&se,  7  IL  Horn,  Ham- 
burg, Germany. 

Mi»  Adek  M.  Fielde,  1865, 

tMii&  Nellie  E.   Fife,  46  Tcrakoji,  Sendal,  Japan, 
1887. 
R«v.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher  and  wife.  Tokyo,  Japan,  t88*, 
4  lfi»  L.  C.  Fleming,  Pabbab,  Congo,  West  Africa, 

mv 

Rev.  John  M.  Foster  and  wife,  Swa low,  China,  t8B^ 


♦  Mis»  Mary  C.  Fowkr,  M.D.  {'under  appoiniment}, 

I0QO, 

Rev.  P.  Frederickaon  and  wife,  ChrittiaAa,  Norway » 
1881. 

Rev.  A.  Frie^en  and  wife,  Kalgonda,  Deecan,  tsHHa, 
1889- 

t  Mba  Naomi  Garton,  %%^  Grand  Avenue,  Eaai  De* 
Moines,  la.,  1B81. 

Mrs.  O.  L,  George,.  N«wton  Cenb^  MaM.,  1870. 

Professor  D.  C.  GilmoR,  Baptist  College,  Rangoon, 
Burma,  1890. 

Rev.  F,  C.  Gleichmao  nod  wife^  Leopoldville,  Con- 
go, West  Afrka,  1B90. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Glenetk  and  wife,  Bwemba,  Coogo,  Weit 
Africa,  1884. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Goddaid,  Ningpe,  China,  1867. 

Mr*.  J.  R.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

t  Miss  N.  A.  Gordon,  Paiabala,  Coiigo,  Watt  Africa, 
1888. 

Rev.  Lj  A.  Could  and  wife,  ShaohingP.'O.,  Ningpo, 
China,  1S87. 

J.  S.  Grant,  M.D^  and  wife,  Ningpo,  China,  18B9. 

•  Mi*s  Sarah  L.  GKffith,  Prome,  Burma,  1890. 
William  C.  Griggs,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  Toungoo,  Bur- 
ma, 1890. 

Rev.  A.  K*  Gunuey  aad  wife,  Sibiacor,  Asuua,  Iik 
dia,  1874. 

Rev.  Charles  Hadley  and  wife,  Madras,  India,  1890. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Hale  and  wife,  Schwegy in,  Burma,  1874, 
>6Sa. 

Rev.  WiUiam  A.  HaU,  Paiabala,  Congoi  West  Africa, 
>BS8. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Halaey  and  wif«,  SMmttnoiteki,  Japan, 
1887. 

Rev.  S.  W,  Hamblen  and  wife,  Seadai,  Japan,  1889. 

*Mis*  Leonore  Hamilton,  Lukungm,  Congo,  Wwt 
Africa,  1887, 

f  Mr«.  H.  W.  Hancock,  Mandalay,  Burma,  1874- 

Rev.  OU  Hanwn  and  wife,  Bhama,  Burma,  1890. 

Rev,  C.  K.  Harringtoa  at>d  wifc,Yakohama,  Japstn, 
tS86. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Harrington  and  wife,3oTesukyi,ToliyQ^ 
Japan,  1887. 

t  Miu  A,  B.  Harris,  IlasBcIn,  Burma,  1887. 

Mni.  N.  Harris,  Siotix  Falls  S,  Dak.    1B58. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Hart&ock,  Ircbo,  Congo,  West  Africa, 
1B89. 

Rev.  W.  M.  S.  Ha«call  and  wife,  149  Notth  Main 
Sireet,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  187s. 

Mrs.  L,  M.  Haswell,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1859. 

Miss  Susie  E.  Harwell,  Amhenit,  Burma,  1667. 

♦  Miis  U.  E.  Hawke?,  Bas*cio,  Bitrma,  t888. 
Rev.  J.  Hcinnchs  and  wife,  NcIIope,  India,  iS8^ 
t  Miss  S.  J.  Hieby,  Bax&cln,  Burmfti^  J876. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Hoite,  Lukunga.  Coago,  West  Africa, 
1884. 

*  Miss  Annie  Hopkins  (under  appointment),  1890. 
*'Miss  Clara  A,  Howard,    Lukuaga,   Congo,  West 

Africa,  1889. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Hyde,  Paiabala,  Congo,  West  Aliica, 
1889. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  IngaII».  Thongic,  Burma,  iSsik 

Mr.  C.  v.,  Ipgbamand  wife,  Banaa  Manieke, Congo, 
We»i  Africa,  i88i. 

f  Mtis  Emma  Invecn,  Ningpo,  China,  1879- 

Rev.  Melvin  Jameson,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Alton,  Ml., 
1869, 

Rev.  E,  Janssou,  Wasta,  Fetalax,  Finland, 

Rev.  H.  Jen  kins  and  wife,  Shaohing  P,-0.,  Ningpo, 
China,  1859. 

Rev.  Lyman  Jewett,  DJ>^  and  wife,  Needham, 
Ma^.,  1848. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Johnson  ai>d  wi^,  Ongole,  India,  1890. 

Rev.  Truman  Johnson,  M.D,,  and  wife,  Toungoo, 
Burma,  i886, 

Rev.  £.  H.  Joott  and  wife,  Seadai,  Japan,  1884. 

Mr.  R,  D.  JoDCs,  Mukimvika,  Cong^t  West  Africa, 
i8qo, 

t  Mrv  Ellen  Kelly,  Ongole,  India,  1887. 

-f  Miss  Sarah  Kelly,  Ongote,  India,  iSge. 

Rev.   E.  W.  Kelly  and   wife,  Mandalay,   Bttrnn. 

•  Miss  Anna  H.  Kidder,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1875. 
Rev.  M.  B.  IC  irk  pal  rick,  M.D.,  and  wile,  Tounfoo, 

Burnia^  1888. 

Rev.  P.^  W,  Kleia  and  wife,  Amguri,  Assam,  India, 
1B90. 


*Mrs.  L.  A.  Knowlton.  2139  North  13th  Street,  FbUfr 
delphia.  Pa,,  1853, 
*Mia»    Elizabeth    Lawrence,    Maulmein,    Bunas, 

Rev,  Jotcrph  Lehmaan,  Horn  Seminary*  Kacnbucf, 
Germany. 

Rev.  S.  Lchmann,  G«uv,  Wohlynicn,  Kreia.  Shito- 
tnir,  Post  Faasowka,  Solodioow,  Russia. 

*  Mias  Rachel  Leidy,  Newton  Centre,  Maat.,  1890, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Lewis,  Mukimvika,  Congo,  West  Africa, 

1887.  J 

R«v.  E.  Lund,  Barr«ioaa^  Spain*  I 

Rev,  W,  R,  Man  ley   aad  wife,  Udayafiri,  Indii,^ 

1879. 

*  Miss  F.  D.  Manning,  Bbamo,  Burma,  t8S8. 

Rev.  R.  Maplcsden  and  wife,  Secunderabad,  Deceit 
India,  i88t. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Marin,  17  San  Ignaoo,  San  GervMiai 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

Mr,  Owries  Markham  awl  wife,  Mnkimvika.  Congii^ 
West  Africa,  1190. 

Mr.  Lk  E^  Martin  (u«ideT  appointment),  Japan,  1890^ 

Rev.  G.  L.  Mason  and  wife,  GranviHe,  O.,  t8Bo. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Mason  and  wife,  Tura,  AacaA,  Indk* 
1874. 

^  Miss  Stella  H.  Ma»on,  Tura.  Assam,  Isdia.  1S88. 

*  Miss  E.  F.  MeAllister,  Mission  Roon»,  Tf«B««i 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  1S77, 

Rev.  O.  R.  McKay  (under  appoin^ment),  (890. 
tMiss  Lavioia  Mead,   46   Terakoji,  Sendai,  Japan*, 
1887. 
Rev.  E.J.  Miller,  Rangoon,  Burma,  18SI.  ^ 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Miller,  Albion,  N.  Y.  ( 

*  Mi»  F.llen  E.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Maulmein,  Buma,. 
1879. 

*  Mr.  H.  W,  Mix,  Osborne  HoUow,  K.  Y.,  1879. 
Rev.  Thomas  Moody,  Leopold viUe,  Congo,  West 

Africa,  1890. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Moody,  Bo  Charlotte  Street,  Roches> 
ter,  N,  Y. 

Rev.  P.  H,  Moore  and  wife,  Nowgong.  A^sam, 
India,  1879. 

Rev.  P,  E.  Moore,  Nowgoog,  Assam,  India,  1890. 

Rev.  Horatio  Morrow  and  wife,  Tavoy,  Burma,  1876^ 

Rev.  L,  H.  Mo^ier,  Mandaiay,  Burma,  1890. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Myrphy,  Eolcngi,  Congo,  West  Africa, 
iB96. 

Mr.  John  Kewcomb  and  wile,  Cumbum,  India, 

Rev.  A.  A^  Newhall  and  wife,  Rochester,  N 

1875* 

Rev.  C  At  NicboU,  Bassein,  B«rm,a,  v979. 

Mrs.  C  A,  Nichols,  174  Spiingfield  Road,  Brighton,, 
England. 

Rev,  J.  %  Norvell  and  wife,  Swatow,  China.  iSSI. 

Rev.  John  Packer,  D,D.,  and  wife,  MeiktiJa,  Bunna* 
187a, 

t  Miss  F.  E.  Palmer,  Spencer|»ort,  N.  Y.,  t88o, 

+  Miss  Emily  A.  Parker,  Ningpo,  China,  1890. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Parshley  and  wife,  Nemuro,  HokkaidM- 
Japan,  1890^ 

Rev.  S.  B.  Partridge,  and  wife,  ReadviUe,  M^k, 
1 868. 

•  Miss  E.  H.  Payne,  Pegu,  Bursa,  1876. 

t  Mrs.  L.  P.  Pearce,  Tondiarpetta,  Madras,  India^ 
i87t. 

Rev.  E.  Petriok  and  wife,  Slbftacor,  Assam,  Indi*,, 
1889. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Phillips  and  wife,  Tura,  Aaaam.  India, 
1874- 

Miss  L.  A.  Phillips,  46  Terakoji,  Sendal,  Japan, 
1889. 

.Mr.  F.  D.  Phinney,  8  Brighton  Avenue,  Rochester^ 
N.  Y.,  i88a. 

♦MissHaltie  PKinney,  Rangoon,  Burma,  1885. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Poate  and  wife,  Morioka,  Japtan,  1879. 

Rev.  William  Powell  and  wife,  Nursaravapetia,. 
India,  1886. 

Rev.  W,  t  Price  and  will,  Henxada,  Burma,  1879. 

t  Miss  C.  £.  PynseU,  Nowgong,  Assam.  India.  1B87. 

•  Miss  Carrie  E.  Putnam,  Maubiu,  Burma,  1866. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Raine,  Leopold ville,  Congo,  West  Afrioi,. 

]8a».  j 

•  Mi<.v  Ruth  W.  Ranney,  Rangoon,  Burma,  1SI4, 

t  Miss  Emma  Raiischenbusch,  care  Bywatcr,  Tan*- 
queray  ft  Co.,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.^, 
England,  1881, 

Rev,  H.  H.  Rbeeaand  wile,  Mount  Holly,  N,  J  ,i8yt«' 
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Rer.  H.  Richards  and  wife,  Banza  Manteke,  Congo, 
West  Africa,  1879. 

S  Mr.  J.  £.  Ricketts  and  wife,  Lukunga,  Congo,  West 
Africa,  1885. 

*MasB  C  E.  Righter,  Kinhwa-fu,  via  Ningpo,  China, 
S88S. 

Rer.  S.  W.  Rivenburg  and  wife,  Kohima,  Assar  ^ 
India,  1883. 

Profesaor  £.  B.  Roach  and  wife,  Rangoon,  Burma, 
1887. 

RcT.  W.  H.  Roberts  and  wife,  143  Alexander  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1878. 

*Mis8  Eva  L.  Rolman,  Clifton   Springs,  N.  Y., 

Rev.  A.  T.  Rose,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

*  Miss  Bemice  Royal,  Hogdon,  Me.,  2889. 

Rev.  R.  Saillens,  30  Boulevard  Exelmans,  Paris, 
Francs. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Savage  and  wife,  1889. 

S  Rev.  T.  £.  S.  Scholes,  M.D.,  Mukimvika,  Congo, 
West  Africa,  1885. 

*Miss  Johanna  Schuff,  Tondiarpetta,  Madras,  India, 
1887. 

^  Mrs.  A.  K.  Scott,  M  J>.,  Swatow,  China,  1869. 

t  Miss  Mary  R.  Scott,  Swatow,  China,  1890. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Seagrava  and  wife,  Rangoon,  Burma, 
J889. 

>  Mrs.  Ellen  Sharland,  Shimonoseki,  Japan,  1890. 

*Miss  Martha  Sheldon,  10  High  Street,  Lynn,  Mass., 
1876. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Shoemaker  and  wife,  Shimonoseki, 
Japan,  1889. 

^  Miss  £.  R.  Simons,  Toungoo,  Burma,  1887. 

Rev.  A.  Sims,  M.D.,  Leopoldville,  Congo,  West 
Africa,  z88a. 

*  Miss  Beatrice  L.  Slade  (under  appointment),  1890. 

*  Miss  Sarah  R.  Slater,  Maulmein,  Burma,  1889. 
Rev.  Edwin  Small,  M.D.,  Palabala,  Congo,  West 

Africa,  1886. 

Mis.  Edwin  Small  (in  England). 

Rev.  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Rangoon, 
Burma,  1863. 
'  *  Mrs.  Lenna  A.  Smith  (under  appointment),  1890. 

*  Miss  Eva  Squires,  Henzada,  Burma,  1890. 

*  Mi»  E.  C.  Stark,  Bhamo,  Burma,  1884. 
MiB.  E.  L.  Stevens,  Rangoon,  Burma,  1837. 

Rev.  E.  O.  Stevens  and  wife,   Maulmein,  Burma, 

tMiss  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Ningpo,  China,' 1886. 

*  Miss  Jennie  F.  Stewart,  Prome,  Burma,  1889. 
Rev.  F.  P.  Sutherland  and  wife,  Sagaing,  Burma, 

X886. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Taft,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1889. 

*  MiM  E.  J.  Taylor,  Maulmein,  Burma,  1888. 

*  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomas,  xo6  Chapin  Avenue,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1850. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Thomas  and  wife,  Sandoway,  Burma, 
1880. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Thomas  and  wife,  Kobe,  Japan,  1888. 
Rev.  G.  N.  Thomasen,  Kumool,  India,  z88z. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Tilbe  and  wife,  Prome,  Burma,  1887. 

*  Miss  Fanny  Tiptaft,  Bolengi,  Congo,  West  Africa, 
189a. 

Rev.  E.  Tribolet,  Tavoy,  Burma,  1888. 

Rev.  T.  Truvi,  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

f  Miss  Louise  E.  Tschirch,  Bassein,  Burma,  1884. 

*  Miss  Inez  A.  Ulery,  Mandalay,  Burma,  1889. 
Rev.  William  M.  Upcraft,  care  of  the  local  post, 

Hankow,  China,  1889. 

Rev.  J.  Vincent,  Denab  (Nord),  France. 

Rev.  Ph.  Vincent,  104  Boulevard  de  Vangirards, 
Paris,  France. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Vinton,  Rangoon,  Burma,  z86z. 

Mr.  Geoige  Warner,  care  of  the  local  post,  Hankow, 
China,  Z889. 

•Miss  Isabel  Watson,  care  Mrs.  James  Watson, 
Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

*  Mks  J.  E.  Wayte,  Nellore,  India,  Z884. 

t  Miss  Bithia  Wepf,  Henxada,  Burma,  1887. 
•Mrs.  Marion  A.  White,  Lukunga,  Congo,  West 
Africa,  1883. 

*  MIm  Agnes  Whitehead,  Maulmein,  Burma,  1884. 
Rev.  B.  L.  Whitman  and  wife  (under  appointment), 

X889. 

*  Miss  M.  A.  Whitman,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1883. 


*Miss  Mary  E.  Williams,  Mission  Rooms,  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  1884. 

*Miss  N.  J.  Wilson,  Yokohama,  Japan,  1887. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Witter,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  X883. 

*  Mia  A.  S.  Young,  Kinwha-fu,  via  Ningpo,  China, 


The  above  list  gives  378  missionaries. 
Of  these  153  are  male  and  224  female. 
Of  the  male  missionaries  134  are  ordained 
and  9  are  physicians,  6  of  the  9  being  or- 
dained. Of  the  female  missionaries  11 1 
are  wives  and  1 14  are  unmarried,  of  whom 
22  arc  widows.  Four  of  the  female  mis- 
sionaries are  physicians. 

While  there  are  reported  917  preachers 
in  the  European  Missions,  the  above  list 
only  calls  16  of  them  foreign  mi.ssionaries, 
there  being  3  in  Germany,  3  in  Sweden,  i 
in  Denmark,  5  in  France,  i  in  Norway,  i 
in  Russia,  i  in  Finland,  and  i  in  Spain ; 
and  of  these  only  one  is  reported  as  mar- 
ried— the  one  in  Norway. 

•»• 

Board  of  Foreign  missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stales 
of  America  has  its  head-quarters  at  53 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

p.ev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  D.D., 

Rev.  Frank  F.  Ellenwood.  D.D., 

Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D., 

Rev.  John  Gillespie,  D.D., 

Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Rev.  Thomas  Marshall, 

Field  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 

The  Board  has  no  separate  missionary 
periodical,  but  uses  a  part  of  the  monthly 
magazine  that  represents  all  the  benev- 
olences of  the  Church,  The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  issued  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Publication  in  Philadelphia. 
Price,  $1  a  year. 

The  Church  reported  in  1890  that  it  had 
775,903  communicants  and  867,463  Sab- 
bath-school scholars. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  for  the 
year  ending  April  30.  1890,  as  per  report 
of  the  treasurer,  were  : 

From  churches $291,719  86 

From  Woman's  Boards.....  280,285  5i 

From  Sabbath-schools 36,062  56 

From  legacies 112,877  68 

From  miscellaneous  sources.     73,120  83 

Total $794,066  44 

The  receipts  give  an  average  of  $1.02 
per  member,  or  if  legacies  are  omitted,  an 
average  of  87  cents  per  member.  The 
receipts  were  $57,749.41  less  than  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

From  the  report  of  the  treasurer  as 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
we  gather  the  following : 


The  appropriations  for  the  Missions  for 
the  year  were  $855,972  ;  for  home  depart- 
ment, $52,000. 

The  Board,  however,  made  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  Missions  to  accord  with  its 
own,  so  that  they  would  end  with  May  i  ; 
and  as  the  year  in  some  of  the  Missions 
ended  much  later  than  May  i,  $50,000  was 
withheld  on  this  account.  In  addition  to 
this,  $48,326.25  balance  in  the  hands  of 
mission  treasurers  was  called  in,  giving 
$98,326.25  to  be  deducted  from  $855,972, 
making  the  actual  expenditure  for  the 
Missions  $757,645.75.  The  report  says 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  full  twelve 
months  would  have  equaled  the  amount 
appropriated.  The  appropriations  for  the 
present  year  aggregate  $943,247.64,  all  of 
which  will  be  expended.  This,  with  the 
$60,275.93  debt  of  May  i,  1890,  makes 
$1,003,523.57  needed  by  the  treasury  to 
free  the  Board  from  debt  next  May. 

The  expenditures  for  the  home  depart- 
ment as  reported  amount  to  $48,262.88, 
or  $3,737-12  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated. 

The  receipts  being  $794,066.44,  and  the 
expenditures  $805,908.63,  the  deficit 
amounts  to  $11,842.19.  Add  to  this  the 
indebtedness  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  ($44,696.62),  and  the  deficit  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  $56,538.81. 

The  treasurer  reports  the  indebtedness 
as  being  $60,275.93.  If  we  add  the  un- 
expended balance  of  the  appropriation  10 
the  home  department  ($3,737.12)  to  the 
$56,538.81  we  have  the  $60,275.93. 

We  presume  the  $52,000  is  considered 
as  expended  because  appropriated,  and 
that  the  home  department  has  to  its  credit 
at  the  commencement  of  this  fiscal  year 
$3737.12. 

The  expenditures  of  the  home  depart- 
ment were  divided  as  follows  : 

Salaries $36,385  21 

Traveling  expenses 1,833  51 

Postage 921  92 

Stationery 50727 

Candidates 149  50 

Library 16945 

Book  and  map  account 153  34 

Expense     account     (janitor, 

coal,  cleanii)g,  etc.) 2,770  03 

Printing    (including^,  annual 

report) 2,895  26 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,  2,50739 

Total $48,262  88 

The  home  expenses  were  about  six  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts. 

The  Missions  supported  are  among  the 
Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  foreign  lands.  The 
Missions  among  the  more  civilized  Indians 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  it  is  expected  that  all 
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of  them  will  finally  be  placed  in  charge  of 
that  Society, 

The  Missions  among  the  Chinese  in  this 
country  are  in  New  York  city,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  Oakland,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  in  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Mission  among  the  Japanese  in 
this  country  is  in  San  Francisco,  where 
there  are  one  native  superintendent  and 
two  native  helpers. 

The  Missions  among  the  Indians  are  in 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  New 
York. 

The  Missions  among  the  Indians  in  the 

United  States  report : 

American  ministers 

Native  ministers 

American  female  missionaries 

Native  lay  missionaries 

Students  for  ministry 

Communicants 1,630 

Boarding  and  day  scholars 320 

Sabbath-school  scholars 703 

Contributions $2,986 

Missions  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
the  United  States  report : 

American  ministers 

American  female  missionaries... 

Native  lay  missionaries 

Students  for  the  ministry 

Communicants 

Boarding  and  day  scholars 

Sabbath-school  scholars 

Contributions $3«7ii 

The  report  of  the  Missions  beyond  the 
United  States  is  as  follows : 
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Comparison. 

z88o  1890 
American  missionaries.          494  573 

Native  ministers 346  359 

Native  lay  helpers....  863  943 

Students  for  ministry.  123  106 

Day  scholars ^27,394  26,348 

Sunday-school  schol's.     24,415  23,935 

Communicants 25,346  26,704 
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Native  contributions  .    $38,741  $44,357 

The  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
arc  very  active  and  successful  in  collecting 
money  for  Missions.  The  following  are 
societies  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions : 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1334  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia. 

Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  North-west,  48  McCormick 
Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  53  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Woman's  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Northern  New  York, 
232  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  South-west,  1107  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Woman's  Occidental  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  933  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

These  societies  send  out  monthly  their 
magazine.  Woman's  Work  for  Women, 
from  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
60  cents  a  year. 

Missionaries  of  the  Foreign  Field, 
February,  1891. 

*  In  this  country  at  present. 

Alexander,  Rev.  Thomas  T.,  and  wife,  Osaka, 
Japan. 

Alexander,  Miss  Carrie  T.,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Alexander,  Rev.  Jam«  M.,  and  wife,  Allahabad, 
India. 

Al-xander,  E.  W.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Hamadan, 
Persia. 

*  Allis,  Rev.  J.  M.,  and  wife,  Santiago,  Chili. 

Andervon,  Miss  Emma  (Wei  Hien),  Chefoo,  China. 

Andrews,  Rev.  H.  M.,  and  wife,  Futtehgurh,  India. 

Atterbury,  B.  C.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Peking,  China. 

Ayres,  Rev.  J.  B.,  and  wife,  Yamaguchie,  Japan. 

Babbitt,  Miss  Bessie,  Allahabad,  India. 

Bailey,  Miss  Mary  E.  (Woodstock),  Landour,  India. 

Bailie,  Rev.  Joseph,  Sotichow,  China. 


Baird,  Rev.  W.  M.,  and  wife,  Seoul,  Korea. 
Ballagh,  Miss  Annie  P.,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Ballagh,  Professor  J.  C,  and  wife,  Tokyo,  Japaa. 
Bannerman,  Rer.  W.  S.,  and  wife  (AngonO,  fiihwii^ 
West  Africa. 
Barber,  Miss  Alice  S.,  Beirut,  Syria. 
Bartlett,  Miss  Cora,  Teheran,  Penia. 
Bartlett,  Miss  A.  M.,  Mexico  city,  Meadeo. 
Beall,  Rev.  M.  E.,  and  wife, San  Luis  PotoM,  Medcoi 
Beattie,  Rev.  Andrew,  Canton,  China. 
Belx,  Miss  Christine,  Etawah,  N.  W.  P.,  India. 

*  Bergen,  Rev.  G.  S.,  and  wife,  Lodiana,  India. 
Bergen,  Rev.  Paul  D.,  and  wife,  Chinanfioo,  China. 
Bigelow,  Miss  Gertrude  C,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Bird,  Miss  Emily  G.,  Abeih,  Syria. 

Bird,  Rev.  William,  and  wife,  Abeih,  Syria. 

Boomer,  Rev.  W.  B.,  and  wife,  Concepcion,  ChiB. 

Boughton,  Mi«  Emma  F.  (Wei  Hien),  ChelBa^ 
China. 

Boyce,  Rev.  Isaac,  and  wife,  Saltillo,  Mexico. 

Bradford,  Miss  M.  E.  (M.D.),  Tabriz,  Persia. 

Brashear,  Rev.  Turner  G.,  and  wife,  Tabriz,  Perria. 

Briggs,  W.  A.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Lakawn  Tampang, 
Siam,  via  Moulmein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma. 

Brown,  Miss  Mary  (M.D.)  O^ei  Hien),  Chefoo, 
China. 

Brown,  Rev.  Hubert  W.,  and  %rife,  Mexico  dty, 
Mexico. 

Brown,  Miss  Rebecca  M.,  Sidon,  Syria. 

Brown,  Miss  Charlotte  H.,  Sidon,  Syria. 

•Bryan,  Rev.  Arthur  V.,  and  wife,  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

Butler,  Miss  E.  M.,  Canton,  China. 

Butler,  Mrs.  John,  Ningpo,  China. 

Cahill,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Bogota,  Republic  of  Coloa- 
bia. 

Calderwood,  Mrs.  William.  Dehra,  India. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  M.  E.,  and  wife,  Bogota,  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

Candor,  Rev.  T.  H.,  and  wife,  BarranquiUa,  Re- 
public of  Colombia. 

Carrington,  Rev.  W.  A.,  and  wife,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Carieton,  Miss  J.  R.  (M.D.),  Ambala,  India. 

Carleton,  Rev.  Marcus  M.,  and  wife,  Ambala,  India. 

Carieton,  Marcus  B.  (M.D.),  Ambala,  India. 

Case,  Miss  Etta  W.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Chalfant,  Rev.  F.  H.,  and  wife  (Wei  Hien),  Chefoo, 
China. 

Chalfant,  Rev.  W.  P.,  and  wife  (Ichowfu),  Chefoo, 
China. 

*  Chamberlain,  Rev.  George  W.,  and  wife,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

Christen,  Rev.  S.  J.,  and  wife,  Santiago,  Chili. 

Coan,  Rev.  F.  G.,  and  wife,  Oroomiah,  Persia 

Cochran,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  Oroomiah,  Persia. 

Cochran,  J.  P.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Oroomiah,  Perna. 

Cole.  Miss  Edna  S.,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Collins,  Rev.  D.  G.,  and  wife,  Cheung-Mai,  Siam,  vim 
Moulmein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma. 

Colman,  Miss  Jennie  L.,  Allahabad,  India. 

Coltman,  Robert,  Jr.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Tungdunr, 
China. 

Corbett,  Rev.  Hunter  (D.D.),  and  wife,  Chefoo^ 
China. 

Cranshaw,  Mrs.  J.  D.  (Wamey),  Greenville,  Liberia. 

Crosette,  Mrs.  M.  M.  (Cheningchow),  Chefoo» 
China. 

Cogdal,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Shanghai,  China. 

Cooper,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ratburee,  Siam. 

Cooper,  Miss  Larissa  J.,  Ratburee,  Siam. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Peking,  China. 

Curtis,  Rev.  F.  S.,  and  wife,  Hiroshima,  Japai^ 

Cuihbert,  Miss  M.  Nellie,  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

Dagama,  Rev.  J.  F.,  and  wife,  Rio  Claro,  BndL 

Dagama,  Miss  Eva,  Rio  Claro,  BraziL 

Dale,  Mrs.  Gerald  F.,  Beirut,  Syria. 

Dale,  Miss  A.  G.,  Teheran,  Persia. 

Dascomb,  Miss  Mary  P.,  Botucatu,  BradL 

♦Davis,  Miss  Anna  K.,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Dean,  Miss  N.  J.,  Oroomiah,  Persia. 

Dc  R.iun,  Miss  Ella,  Mexico  city,  Mexico. 

De  Heer,  Mrs.  C.  (Benita),  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 

Dennis,  Rev.  James  S.  (D.D.),  and  wife,  Beirut, 
Syria. 

Deputie,  Rev.  Robert  A.  M.  (Carejrsburgh),  Mo»« 
sovia,  Liberia. 

Deputie,  Mr.  John  H.  (Grassdale),  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria. 
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Dickion,  Miis  \Udge  tM.D.J,  tWci  Hien)  Cbcfoo, 
Chin*, 

Oo<)d,  Rev,  W.  C.^  And  wife,  Cheung- Mai,  Situii^  v/a 
Moulmeto  Ai»d  Pjihpooo,  Burmii. 

•  Dodge,  Rev.  W,  £.«  and  wife,  ValparAJAO,  CliUi. 
DonaJtdson,  Mils  Elina,  Dehn.^  India^ 

Doty,  Mm  S,  A.,  $couJ,  Korea. 
Doughty,  Rev.  J.  W„  suid  wife,  Osaka,  JapAH. 
Dowai,  Mist  Cuoline  C,  Jalandh^r^  India. 
DruEiireoiMl,  Rev.  W,  J.,  Nanking,  Chinas 
DunUp,  Mis*  Jessie,  JjJandhar,  IndLi. 
DunUp,  Rev.  J.  P.,  and  wife,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

♦  DiittUp.  Rev.  E.  P.,  and  wife,  Fetchaburee,  Siani, 
Eakin,  Rev.  J.  A.,  and  wife,  Bangkok,  Siam, 
Kckels,  Rev.   Charles  E.,  Petchabuiee,  Siam^ 
Eddy,  Rev.  William  K,,  and  wifcSidon,  Syria. 

>EcJdy,*R«v.  William  W,  tI>.D.>,  aad  wife,  Beirut, 

fia. 

Ellioir,  Mi»  Mabel,  Saltiilo,  Meaico. 

Elterich,  Rev,  W.  O.,  and  wife,  ^Ichowfu)  Chefoo, 
China. 

EascUtyn,  Rev.  LewiA  F.,and  wife,  Teheran,  Penia. 

Everett,  Miss  E,  D.,  Beirut,  Syria, 

Ewait,  MiM  Margaret  L.,  IColhapur,  Bombay  Prcni- 
dency.  India. 

Ewing,  Rev.  A.  H.,  and  inHfe,  Lodiana,  India. 

E wing.  Rev,  J,  C,  Rhea  (D.D.),  and  wrifc,  Lahore, 
India. 

Farics,  W.  R.  <M.D.),  and  wife  (Wd  Hien),  Chefoo, 
China. 

Famham,  Rev.  J.  Kl.  W.  (D.D.),  and  wife,  Shang- 
hai, China. 

Fenifl,  Rev,  George  H.,  and  wife,  Panhala,  Bombay 
Ptesldcncy,  India. 

Finley,  Rev.  Woodward  £,,  Bahia^  BraxU. 

Fisher,  Rev.  Howard,  Rawal  Findi,  India. 

Fitch,  Rev.  J.  A,^  and  wifc«  (Cheningchow)  Cbelbo, 
China, 

Filch,  Rev.  George  F.,  and  wife,  Shanghai,  China. 

Floumoy,  Rev.  Philip  F.»  (Brewervillc)  Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

Fleeson,  Miss  Kate  N.,  Lakawn,  Lain  pang,  Siam, 
vim  Moulmein  and  Pahpoon^  Burma. 

Fonl,  Rev.  George  A.,  Sidon,  Syria. 

FonI,  Miss  Mary  T.  Maxwell,  Tripoli,  Syria. 

Forman,  Kev.  Charles  W.  (D.DJ,  and  Vkik,  Lahore, 
India. 

Formao,  C.  W.,  Jr.  (M.D,),  and  wile,  Jalandhar, 
India. 

Forman,  Rev.  John  N.,  and  wife,  Futtehgurh, 
I  ndia. 

Forman,  Mis»  Mary  P,^  Futtehgurh,  India. 

•Fontian*  Rev.  Henry  and  wife,  SaharAnpur^  India. 

Fraxier,  Rev.  David  (Sinoe),  Greenville,   Liberia. 

*  Fuiiou,  Rev.  A.  A., and  wife  (Sam  Kong),  Canton, 


Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W,,  and  wife,  Kanaiawa,  Japan. 

Fulton.  Mis*  M.  H.  (M.D.),  Canton,  China. 

•FuliertMn,  Miss  Mary,  India. 

Gardner,  Mi<>s  Sarah,  Tokyo,  JapaiFi. 

Garriit,  Rev.  J.  C,  Hangchow,  China. 

Garvin,  Mi»»  Ann  Elba,  U&aka,  Japan. 

Garvin,  Rev,  J.  F*,  and  wife,  Valparai&o,  Chili. 

Gault,  Rev,  W.  C.,  and  wife,  (BarakaJ,  Gaboon,  West 
Africa. 

^Geisinger,  Miss  Annie  S,,  Dehra,  India, 

Giddingk,  Mi«a  Clara  C  {Woodstock),  Landotir, 
India. 

Gihnan,  Rev.  F.  P.,  and  wife,  Kiung  Chow^  Hainajt, 


Gffcenc,  Mm  M.  W„  Orooralah,  Petiia. 

Gffccoe,  Rev.  J.  Milton  (D.D.),  and  wife^  Mexico 
^ty,  Mexico. 

Griflin,  Mtss  t»uibel1a  A.,  Cheung-Mai,  Slam,  ttia 
Moulmein  and  Pahptjon,  Burma, 

Gi£[ord,  Rev.  D.  L.,  and  wife,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Gtlbertson,  Professor  J.  C.,  and  wife,  Lahore,  India. 

Given,  Miss  Maigaret  C,  Jalandhar,  India, 

Godduhn,  Rev.  G.  A.,  and  wife,  {Batanga)  Gaboon, 
West  Africa. 

Goheen,  Rev.  James  M  ,  and  wife,  Kolhapur,  India. 

Good,  Rev.  A.  C,  and  wife,  ^Kangwc)  Gaboi.in,  W^cst 
Africa. 

*OrahaRi.  Rev.  J>  P,,and  wife,Sa]ig]li,  Bombay  Presi- 
tlcBcy,  India, 

Griiwoid,  Rev.  H.  D.,  and  wife,  Jh.nn*i,  India. 

Hamilton.  Rev.  W.  B.,  Cbinanfuo.  China. 


Hammond,  Miss  M»  L.,  Guatemala,  City,  Guate- 
mala,  C,  A. 

Hannum,  Rev.  W.  H.,and  wife,  Ratnagtri,  Bombay 
Presidency,  India. 

Hardin,  Rev.  O.  J,,  and  wife,  Suk  el  Ghurb,Syn«. 

Harris,  Ira  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Tripoli,  Syria, 

Haworth,  Mis&  Alice  R.,  Osiaka,  Japan. 

^  Hawkes,  Rev,  James  W.,  and  wife,  Hamadan, 
Persia. 

Ha  worth.  Rev.  B.  C,  and  wife.  Kobe,  Japan. 

Haymaker,  Rev,  R.  M,,  and  wife,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala,  S.  A. 

Hays.  Rev.  George  S,,  and  wife,  Chcfo*^,  China. 

Hays.  T,  H.  (M.D,),  and  wife,  Bangkok,  Si  am. 

*Hayes,  Rev.  J.  N.,  and  wife,  Suochow,  China. 

Hayes,  Rev.  W.  M,,  and  wife.  Tungchow,  China. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Marshall  C.«  and  wife,  Kanaaawa, 
Jap*n. 

Hayes,  Miss  Emma.  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Hearst.  Rev,  John  P.<  Ph.D.)  ,and  wife,  Kyoto,  Japan, 

Henry,  Rev.  B.  C  (!>  D.).  and  wife,  Canton,  China. 

Hepburn,  James  C.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Yokohama, 
Japan. 

Heron,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Seout,  Korea. 

Herndon,  Jam»  P.,  (LiUle  Bassa)  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria. 

Hcs»er,  Mis»  Mary  K.,  Kanaxawa,  Japan. 

Hikon,  Joseph  W.  K.,  (Johnsonville)  Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

Holcomb,  Rev.  James  F.,  and  wife,  Jhansi,  India, 

Holliday,  MissG.  V.,  Tjibriz,  Persia. 

Holmes,  VkxiA  M.  CV,  Tripoli,  Syria. 

Holmes,  G.  W.  (M.D J,  Tabriz,  Pemia. 

Ho!ikiits,  Rev.  F.  E  ,  and  wife,  7ahleh,  .Syria. 

Hough,  Miu  Clara  E.,  San  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Hull,  Mriu.  J.  J.,  Kolhapur,  Bombay  Presidency, 
India. 

Hunter,  Mts»  Adeline,  Hamadan,  Persia. 

Hutchison,  Miss  Susan  A.,  Allahabad,  India, 

Hunter,  Rev,  S.  A,  (M.D),  and  wife,  (Chcningchow) 
Chefoo,  China. 

Iddings,  Rev,  D,  Y.,  and  wife,  Guatemala  City. 
Guatemala.  C.  A. 

Imbric,  Rev,  William  (D»D.),  and  wife,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Ingli«,  Rev.  T.  Edward^  and  wife,  Mynpuric,  India. 

Irwin,  Rev.  Robert,  Cheung  Mai^  Siam,  v/«  Moul« 
mein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma. 

Irwin,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Kolhapur,  Bombay  Presidency, 
India. 

Irwin,  Miss  Rachel,  Kolhapur,  Bombay  Presidency, 
India. 

Jacot,  Rev,  Herman,  aad  wife,  (Kangwe)  Gaboon, 
West  Africa. 

Janvier,  Rev.  C.  A.  Rodney,  and  wife,  Futtehgurh, 
India, 

Jerimiassen,  Mr.  C.  C,  KiuagChow,  Hainan,  China. 

♦  Jcsjiup,  Rev.  Samuel,  and  wife,  Bcirni,  Syria, 
JeiJiup,  Rev.  H.  H.  (D.D.J,  and  wife.  Beirut,  Syria. 
Je^up,  Rev.  William,  and  wife,  Zddhleh,  Syria. 
Jeweit,  Miss  Mary,  Tabriz,  Persia. 

•Johnson,  Rev.  William  F.  (D.D.),  India. 
John&on,  C.  F.  (M,D.),  and  wife,  (Ichowfki)  Chefoo, 
China. 

Johnston,  Miss  LouLse,  Canton,  China. 
Jones,  Rev.  U.  S.  Grant,  Perazeporc,  India. 

•  Judson,  Rev,  J.  H.,  and  wife,  Hangchow,  China.    | 
Kel^.  Rev.  Alejiander    P.,  and    wife,  Saharanpur, 

India. 

Kerr,  John  G,  (M.D.).  and  wife.  Canton.  China. 

Killie,  Rev,  C,  A,,  and  wife  H^howfu),  Chefoo, 
China. 

King,  Professor  Alfred  B.,  CBrewervitle)  Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

Knax,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  (D.D.).  and  wife,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Kolb,  Kev.  J,  B.,  and  wife,  Larangeiras,  Brazil. 

Kuhl,  Miss  Ella,  Sao  Paulo,  Brajil. 

^  Kyle,  Rev.  John  M.,  and  wife,  Rio  dc  Janeim, 
Brazil . 

Labaree,  R.  M.,  Oroomtah.  Pemia. 

Labaree,  Rev.  B.(D  LJ.),aiid  wife,  Or«»omi«b,  Persia. 

Ladd,  Mn.  £d.  H.,  Eartatiquilla,  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia^ 

I  .a  Grange,  Miss  Harriet,  Tripoli,  Syria. 

l.andes.  Rev,  G.  A,,  and  wife,  Curityba,  Brazil. 

ranili*^.  Rev.  H,  M.,  and  wife,  Tokycii,  Japan. 


Liuie,  Rev,  Willium,  and  wife,  (Cbeningchow)  Cba- 
foo,  China. 

Lane,  H.  M.  (M^DJ,  Sao  Paulo,  BraxU. 

Lane,  MiasEmma  F.,  Nanking,  China. 

LongdoQ,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Peking,  China, 

Lattimore,  Miss  Mary,  Nanking,  China. 

Laugblin,  Rev.  J.  H.,  and  wife,  iWei  Hien) Chefoo, 
China. 

Leaman,  Rev.  Charles,  and  wife.  Nanking,  China. 

Lw,  W.  R.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Pctchabvifee,Siam. 

Leete,  Miss  Isabella  A.,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Leonard,  Rev,  J.  M.,  and  wife,  Kauazawa.  Japan. 

Lesage,  M.  (French  teacher),  (Angom)  Gaboon, 
West  Africa, 

Lester.  Rev.  W.  H.^  Jr.,  and  wife,  Santiago,  Chili. 

Leyenberger,  Rev.  J.  A.,  and  wife,  (Wei  Hien)  Cbfr* 
foo,  China. 

Lew  ill.  Miss  Hattie,  Canton,  China. 

LIngle,  Rev,  W.  H„  Canton.  China, 

Lowric,  Mrs.  Reuben,  Pokbgt  China. 

Lowrie,  Rev.  J.  Walter,  Peking.  China. 

Loveland,  Miss  H.  S.,  Kanazawa,  Japan. 

Ltkcaa,  Rev.  James  J.  0.D.),  and  wife,  Allahabad, 
India, 

Lyon,  Rev,  D.  N.,  and  wife,  Soochow,  China. 

Machle,  E.  C.  (M.D,),  and  wife,  (Sam  Kong)  Canton, 
China. 

•  March,  Rev.  F,  W.,  and  wife,  Tripoli,  Syria. 
Mechlin.  Rev.  J.  C,,  and  wife,  Salman.  Persia. 
Marling,  Rev.  and    Mrs.   Arthur  W.,  (Angoin)  Ofr 

boon,  W*est  Africa. 

Mateer,  Rev.  C.  W.  <D.D.),  and  wife,  Tungf:how, 
China. 

Mateer,  Rev.  R.  M„  fWei  Hien)  Cheftio,  China. 

McCartee,  D.  B.  fM.DJ,  and  wife,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

McCandlIss,  H.  M.  iM.D,),  and  wife  Ktung  Chow, 
Hainan,  China. 

McCauley,  Rev.  James  M.,  and  wife,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

McClure,  Rev.  W.  (i.,  and  wife,  Petchaburee,  Siam. 

♦McComb,  Rev.  J,  M..  and  wife,  India. 

♦McCoy,  Rev.  D.  C,  and  wife,  Peking,  China. 

McDowell,  Rev.  E.  W.,  and  wife,  Mosul,  Turkey. 

McGilvary,  Rev.  Daniel  (D.D.I,  and  wife,  Cheung- 
Mai,  Siam,  via  Moulmein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma, 

Mc<jilvajry,  Mi.Ur  Nellie  H,.  Cheung-Mai,  Siam,  wim 
Moulmein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma. 

McGuire,  Miss  M.  E.,  O^^aka,  Japan. 

McKce,  Rev.  W.  J., and  wife,  Ningpo,  China. 

McKean,  Dr.  James  W.,and  wife,  Cheung-Mai, SiaB, 
V'ia  Muiilmein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma, 

McKilHcan,  Miu  Jennie,  Peking,  China. 

McMillan,  Rev.  John  (M.D.),  and  wife  (Benlla)f 
Gaboon,  West  Africa. 

McNair,  Rev.  Theodore  M„  Tokyo,  Japan* 

Melton,  Mis!>  Anna,  Oroomiah^  Persia. 

Menkel,  Mr.  Peter,  and  wife,  ( Barmka)  Gaboon,  Wat 
Africa, 

Melrose,  Rev.  J.  C,  aad  wife,  KiungCbow,  Hainan, 
China, 

Miles,  Rev.  A,  R,,  and  wife,  Bogota,  Republic  of 
Colombia, 

Milliken,  Miss  Bessie  P,,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

MilU,  Rev.  Charles  R.  (D.D,),  and  wife,  Tungchow, 
China. 

•  MilU,  Rev,  F.  v.,  Hangchow,  China. 
Moffctt,  Rev.  S.  A,  Seoul,  Korea. 
Montgomery.  Mis^  Charlotte,  Hamadan,  Peialtp 
Montgomer>',  Mix*  .i\nnic,  Hamadan,  Persia* 

•  Morgan,  Mi*^  Maria,  Oroomiah,  Persia. 
Morrison,  Rev.   Robert,  and    wife,   RawaJ   Piodlr 

India. 

Morrison.  Rev.  William  J.  P.,  Ambala,  India. 

Murray,  Rev.  John,  and  wife,  Chtnanfoo,  Chisft, 

Murray,  Wxt^  Lily*  Tokyo,  Japan, 

Morrow,  Miss  Margaret  J.,  Allahabad,  India. 

Morton,  Miss  Annie,  Ningpo,  China. 

NasMu,  Rev.  Robert  H.  (M.D.),  fPalaguga)  G»* 
boon.  West  Africa. 

•  Navsau,  Miss  Isabella  A.,  (Talagvfajl  Gaboci^, 
W^t  Africa. 

Kay  tor,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Kanarawa,  Japan. 
Neal,  J,  B.  (M.D,),  and  wife,  Chtnanfoo,  China, 
Nelson,  Rev.  William  S.,  and  wife,  1  ripoli,  Syria. 
•Nevius,  Rev.  J.  L,  (D.D,),  and  wife,  Chefoo.  China. 
Newton,  Rev.  John  (D.D.),  and  wife,  Lahore.  India. 

•  Newton,  Rev.  F.  J.  IM  D,),  India. 

Newton,  Rev.  Edward  P.,  and  wifie,  Lodiafta,  India. 


Newion^  Rev.  Charles  6.  (D.D.),  and  wife,  Ambttla, 
India. 
Ncwion»  Mrs.  John,  Jr. ,  Allnhiibftd^  India* 
Newton,  Mis*  Graw,  Peking,  China* 

•  Niks,  Mis*  M.  W,  (M.D.>,  Camoji,  China. 
Noyc*,  Rev.  H.  V.,  and  wi/c.  Canton,  Chmsu 
Noycs^  MU»  Hattie,  Canton.  China. 
Nurse,  Mrt.  S.  E..  SchiefTclin,  Liberia. 

Ogdcn,  Mr*.  T.  Spencer  (Angomli  Gaboon,  West 
Africa. 

•  Old  father,  Rev,  J,  M,,  and  wife,  Tabriz,  Pema. 
Orbison,  Rev,  J.  Harris  (M»D-),  and  wife,  Lahore, 

India. 

Orbison,  Miss  Agne^  L.,  Rawal  Pindi,  India, 

Parker,  Mu*  S«  E.,  Bangkok,  Slam. 

Partch,  Rev.  V.  F.,  Ningpo,  China. 

Palton,  Mi^  £»thcr,  Panhala,  Bombay  Presidency, 
India, 

Perry,  Rev,  Frank  B.,  Monrovia,  Liberia* 

People*,  Rev.  S.  C  (M.D.I,  and  wife,  Lakawn, 
Lampang,  Siam,  via  Moulme'in  and  Pahpoon,  Bur- 
ma, 

Phraner.  Rev.  Stanley  K„  and  wife,  Cheung>Mai, 
Slam,  rrta  Moiilmein  and  Pahpoon,  Ilurma. 

Pierwjn,  Rev.  George  P.,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

•Pollock,  Rev.  George  W.,  and  wife,  India. 

Pond,  Rev.  T.  S„  Barraaqnilla,  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia. 

•  Porter,  Miu  F.  E.,  Kanaeawa,  Japan* 
Porter,  Rev.  J.  B..and  wife,  Kyoto,  Japan. 
Porter,  Rev.  Theodore  J.,  and  wife,  Curityba,  BnuiL 
Posey,  MiM  Mar>',  Shanghai,  China* 

Potter,  Rev.  J.  L-,  and  wife,  Tehenm,  Per&ia. 

•  Pratt,  Mis*  Mary  E,,  India. 

Prcssei,  M.  E.  Ucacher)^  (Baraka),  Gaboon,  West 
Africa. 

Reid,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Chtnanfoo^,  China. 

Reuilinger,  Mrs,  Louis«  (Bemia),  Gaboon,  West 
Africa. 

Robinion,  Rev,  W,  H.,  and  wilc^  Copiapo,  Chil*. 

Rodgera,  Rev.  Jamc*  B.,  and  wife,  Rio  de  Jaodrtt, 
Braxil. 

Roae,  Miss  C.  H,,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Sftvaget  Miss  H.miet  A.,  Dehra,  India. 

Bdnsffiflg,  Misa  Ann  J,,  Teheran,  Pcr&la. 

Scott,  Mi!M  Anna  E.  (Woodstock),  UmElour,  India. 

Scott,  Mr*.  James  L.  (Woodstock),  I-andour,  India. 

♦Seeley,  Rev.  Ger>rge  A.,  and  wife,  India, 

♦Seeley,  Mks  E.  J.,  India, 

Seller,  Rev,  Galen  W,*  and  wife,  Kolhapur,  Bombay 
Presidency,  India, 

Shedd,  Rev.  J.  H.  ^D.D.),  and  wife,  Oroomiah, 
Fer&ta. 

Sherman,  Miss  Jennie,  Ramagiri,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, India, 

Seward.  \!i*s  Sarah  C,  (M.D.),  Allahabad,  India- 
Shaw,  Mw^s  Kate,  Kanazawa,  Japan. 

Sikby.  Rev,  John  A.,  and  wife,  Shanghai,  China, 

Sinclair,  Miss  Marion  E>  (M.D.),  Peking.  China. 

SmaU.^Miu  Jonnie  M.,  Petcbabiiree,  Siam. 

Smith,  Mary  J,  (M.D.),  Teheran,  Pertia. 

Smith,  Miss  Sarah  C,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

♦Smith,  Rev.  J.  N,  B.,  and  wife,  Shanghai,  China. 

Snyder,  Rev,  F.  L,,  and  wile,  Bangkok,  Siam, 

Stewart,  Rev.  David  J.,  and  wife,  San  Miguel  Del 
Metqultal,  Mexico. 

Stsmers,  Miss  Imogene,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala, 

St.  Pierre,  Rev.  E,  W.,  and  wife,  Oroomtah,  Persia. 

Swan,  J.  M,  fM.D,),  and  wife.  Can  ten,  China. 

Byrnes,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Allahabad,  India. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Hugh,  and  wife,  Lakawn,  Lampang, 
Siam,  via  Moulmcin  and  Pahpoon,  Burma. 

Taylor,  Rev.  A.  G.,and  wife,  Kanancawa.  Japan, 

Taylor,  G,  Y.  {M,D.),  Peking,  China. 

Tedfofd,  Rev,  L.  B.,and  wife,Sangli,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, India. 

ThackwcU,  Rev.  Reese,  and  wife,  Dchra,  India. 

*Thiede,  Miss  Clara,  India, 

Thomson,  Miss  Emilia,  Beirut,  Syria. 

Tliomscin,  Rev,  J.  C  (M.D.),  *nd  wife,  Macao, 
China. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Henry  C,  and  wife,  Tlalpam,  Mex- 
ico. 

Tliompson,  James  B.  (M.D,),  and  wife,  Ratburee, 
Siam. 

Thompson,  Rev,  David  (D.D,),  and  wife,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Torrenee,  W.  W.  fM.D,),  and  wife,  Teheran,  Peniia. 

Toujeau,  Kev,  and  Mf».  J.  G.,  Medcllin,  Republic 
of  Colombia. 

Tracy,  Rev,  Thomas,  and  wife,  Allahabad,  India. 

True,  Mr*.  Maria  T..  Tokyo,  Japan. 

UUman,  Rev,  J,  F.,  Rawal  Pindi,  India. 

Underwood,  Rev.  H,  G.,  ^nd  wife,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Van  Duiec,  TSli«  C.  O..  Salmas,  Persia, 

Van  Duree,  Mi%s  M,  K,,Oroomiah,  Persia, 

Van  Dyck,  Rev.  C.  V.  A.  (D^D.,  M,DJ,  and  wife, 
Beirut,  Syria^ 

Van  Hook,  Mra.  L.  C.  Tabri*,  Persia- 

Vanneman,  WiUiam  S,  (M.D,),  and  wife,  Tabrii, 
PcTBia, 

Van  Schoick,  J.  L.  {M.D,},  and  wife,  fCbeningcliow) 
Chefoo,  China, 

Velic,  Rev.  Henry  C„  and  wife,  Lahore,! ndia. 

Vinton,  C.C.  (M.D,),  and  wife,  Seoul,  Kore^ 

♦  Wachtcr,  Rev.  E.,  and  wife,  Bangkok,  SiaiBU 
Waddell,  Rev,  W.  A.,  Sao  Paulo.  Braril. 
Wallace,    Rev.   Thomas   F,,  and   wife,   Zacatecas, 

Mexico. 
Wallace,  Rev,  W.,  Zacatecas,  Mexico, 
Wanlcss,  W.  J.  (M.D.),  and  wife,  Sangli,  Bombay 

Presidency,  India, 
Ward.  Rev.  S.  Lawrence,  and  wife,  Teheran,  Penia. 

♦  Warner,  Misa  Sara  0.,  Ningpo,  China. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Gwaliar,  India. 
Watson,  Rev.  J,  G.,  and  wife,  Hamadaa^  Pecsia. 
Watson,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  wife,  Sidon,  Syria. 
West,  Miss  Antiie  R,,  Tokyo,  J.Tpan. 
Wesicrvdt,  Miss  Eliza  P„  Cheung-.Mai,  Siam,  via 

Motilmein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma. 
Wheeler,  Miss  Jennie,  Saltillo,  Mexico, 
•Wherry.  Rev,  E,  M.  (D.D J,  and  wife,  India, 
Wherry,  Misa  Sarah  M.,  Dehra,  India, 
Wherry  J  Rev,  John,  and  wife,  Peking,  China« 
Whiting,  Rev.  J.  L.,  and  wife,  Peking^  ChlaiL 
•White,  Rev,  W.  J,,  and  wife,  China. 
Wight,  Miss  Fannie,  (Wei  Hien)  Chefoo,  China. 
Wilder,  Mis*  Grace  E,,  Sangli,  Bombay  Presidency, 
India, 

Wilder,  Mrs.  R.  G,,  Ratnagiri,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. India. 

Wtlliamson,   Miss  Clam  G,.  (Woodstock)  Landour, 
India. 
Williamson,  Mis*  E,  R.,  Sao  Paulo.  Bradl, 
Wilson,  Rev,  Jesse  C,  Santiago,  Chili, 
Wilson,  Rev.  S.  G.,  and  wife,  Tabrij;,  Persia. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Lakawn,  Lampang,  Siam, 
mm  Moulmein  and  Pahpoon,  Burma. 
Winn,  Rev.  Tliomx<(  C,  and  wiic.  Kanatawa,  Japan. 
Wishard,  J.  G.  (M.DJ,  MoFtnl.  Turkey, 
Wisner,  Rev,  O.  l*'.,  jind  wife.  Canton,  China, 
Wood  hull.  Rev.  George  E.,  and  wife,  Osaka,  Japan. 
Woodside,  Rev.  John  S.,  and  wife,  Flawah,  India. 
Worley,  Mi*s  Effie  D.  CM.D),  S.x)thow,  China. 
Wright,  Rev,  J.  N.,  Salmas,  Persia. 
Wyckoff,   Rev,  Benjamia  D.»  and   wife^  Ambala, 
Indian, 
Youngman,  Miss  Kate  Ct,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

MiasiONARiBS  Among  the  Indians  ik  the  UNmi> 
States. 

Dickson,  Miss  Jennie  B.,  Pine  Kidgp,  S.  Dak. 

Hall,  Rev.  William,  West  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Lindsey,  Rev.  E.  J.,  and  wife,  Popkir  Creek,  Mont 

McBeth,  Mis'^  Kate,  Lapwaj,  Idaho. 

McBeth,  Mliis  Sue,  Mount  Ida,  Idaho. 

McCreight,  Mi.-is  Charlotte  C,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Runciman,  Rev,  George,  and  wife,  Vei^ailles,  N,  Y. 

Sterling,  Rev.  C.  G.,  and  wife.  Pine  Ridge,  S,  Dak. 

Trippe,  Rev,  M.  F,,  and  wife,  SalamaJica,  N.  Y. 

Wittiamson,  Rev.  John  P.,  and  wife.  Greenwood, 
S  Dak. 

MisstoHAiuis   Amokg    Chinese    ln   the   United 
States. 

Butskin.  Miss  M,  M.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Cable,  Miss  E.  R.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Condit,  Rev.  I.  M.,  and  wife,  Oakland,  CaL 

Cuibenson,  Miii  Maggie,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Holt,  Rev.  W.  S.|  and  wife,  Portland,  Ore, 

Kerr,  Rev.  A.  J.,  afid  wife,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Loomis,  Rev.  A.  W.  (D.D.),  and  wife,  San  Fran- 
dsjro,  Cal. 

Sturge,  Rev.  E,  A.  (D.DJ,  and  wife,  San  Francisco, 
Cal, 


€  o  lit  rl  but  Ions  of  tbe  Froleataut  Bp  1*> 
coital  Ctiiireli. 

For  missions  ihrougb  Mission- 
ary Society $44<^6S6 

Diocesan  missions • 540,000 

Other  benevolcocci 908,715 

Total  benevolences $1,689,401 

ChiiTch    expenses   and    rectori' 

salaries  ,.«• $11,200,366 

$12,754,767 

The  Living  Church  Almanac  for  l^l 
gives  the  total  contributions  as  *  $12754,- 
767.  We  add  tip  in  the  Almaruu  ihe 
amounts  of  the  "Extra  Parochial  Con- 
tributions Diocesan  and  General  "  of  each 
diocese  so  far  as  reported,  and  we  have 
$t,5S4  4^c>*  Add  to  this  $135,000,  whicb 
is  about  the  amount  given  for  bencvo- 
lences  by  the  unreported  dioceses,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  $1 ,689,401  •  Subtract  from 
this  the  amount  received  by  the  Mission* 
ary  Society  and  the  amount  expended  in 
diocesan  nnissions,  and  the  balance,  $908.- 
715.15  the  amount  given  for  education, 
hospitals,  church  extensioiip  needy  clergy- 
men, widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  church 
homes,  Bible  Society,  etc. 


Conlrlbutlotiii  of  the  Methodist  Eplf 
copal  Oliarcli,  Soutli* 

The  pamphlet  issued  in  1890  by  the 
publishing  house  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  containing  the  An- 
nual Minutes  of  all  the  ConferenceSi  re- 
ports as  foliows  the  benevolent  contribu- 
tions: 

Foreign  missions * $227.  I87  96 

Domestic  missions .•,  113,896  13 

Church  Exten'iion .,,,,, 56,561  37 

Co?i  fere  nee  claimants. ........  132,952  90 

Woman's  Missionary  Society, . .  7S1846  44 

Total $606, 384  10 

The  contributions  for  pastors*  salaries 
and  church  expenses  are  not  reported. 
»*» 

ConlrtlintlODa    of     the    Pre»byteriaii 
€Iiureli«  Soutli. 

(Aa  given  by   Rev.  j-iseph  R,  WiUori,  D.D.,  itated 
Clerk  of  the  General  AiMmbly^  July  t,  1890,) 

Foreign  missions $89,659 

Home  missions  (evangelistic) 54*445 

Sustentation 65,036 

Invalid  Fund , 13.904 

Education. 3^*991 

Publication 9,016 

Tuskaloosa  Institulc. . . .. ., 6,590 

Church  erection 5.900 

Presbylerial...., ,. I4t622 

Miscellaneous... 126,963 

Total  bent voleni  contributions,,  $425,135 
Conjjrcgational  expenses  and  pas- 

tora'  salaries ....,,  $1,303,158 

Total  contributions., ....,,...  $1,727,263 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF   THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,   NORTH. 


lar. 


Coiili'Ibutlotiii     of    1li<^     Presbyterian 
Chiireli,  ^orth, 

iA*  given  by  Rev.  Willi  am  K-  Roberti,  D.D.,  Stated 
Clerk  of    iKe  Central  Awerably,  July  i,  iSgck) 

Foreign  misMon^  »,,..,,,,»-,♦,..  $722,305 

Home  missions .*,.«.     SB9,S5G 

Ectucatian    , , 470,356 

SiLnd ay- school  work .,•.*.      108,045 

Church  erection ».,,» 313.119 

Relief  Fund ,, .      126,762 

Freedmen 133,338 

Aid  for  colleges 248, 107 

SustenlAtion , 55i355 

<^nerai  Assembly..., 72t352 

Miscellaneous 1,213,387 

TotJil  benevolent  contnbuUons,  $4,358,532 
Congregational  expenses  and  paj>- 

lors'  s^ilaries.  ,^  , 10,009,599 

Total  conlribulions ....  114,368, 1 3 1 


C^ntrlbiitlotifl   of  tbd    Baptists  (Beie* 
111  ft  r). 

The  Bapiisi  Year-Book,  issued  in 
1S90,  gave  the  nymber  of  Baptists  in  the 
United  States  as  3.070.047,  and  their  con- 
trjbulions  as  follows ; 

MUsions $i,og2«57i  56 

Educalinn 228^469  90 

Miscellaneous 1 ,977-95 1  SS 

Salaries  and  church  expenses.     6,90011,266  27 

Total 110,199,259  61 

The  Minutes  of  the  session  of  ihe 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  held  in 
May,  1890,  reports  the  number  of  IVhiie 
Sautkern  Baptists  connected  with  it — 
1,194.520 — and  their  contributions ; 

Foreign  Mission  Board $109, 174  20 

Home  Mission  Board 67,368  81 

State  Mission  work 17^,973  54 

Total ^$353,516  55 

The  total  contributions  as  rtrported 
amount  lo  $2,571,593*70,  and  this  would 
imply  that,  by  deducting  $353-5 '6- 5 S* 
the  balance  would  gi^'e  amount  expended 
lor  church  expenses  and  salaries,  namely, 

|3.2t8,o77.i5. 

The  Cohred  Baptists  of  the  Souths 
numbering  1,129.574.  work  through  Siaie 
organizations  and  the  '* Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Convention  of  the  Urnled  States," 
but  publish  no  report  of  their  contribu- 
tions. 

The  C&iored  Baptists  of  th€  North 
work  through  the  "Baptist  American 
Mission ar)*  Convention  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories."  the  **Consoli* 
dated  American  Baptist  Missionary  Con- 
veniion,'*  and  the  "  New  England  Baptist 
Missionary  Convention,*"  but  their  pub- 
lished reports  do  not  show  their  contribu- 
tions. 

The  WMiii  Baptists  of  ike  North  oper- 


ate in  their  foreign  mission  work  through 
the  "American  Baptist  Missionar)'  Union/' 
and  in  their  home  missionary  work  through 
the  "American  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety/'  and  the  reports  of  these  societies  is- 
sued in  (890  give  their  receipts  as  follows: 

Foreign  missions. $559,527  75 

Home  mt&sions 449.444  94 

Total $1,008,972  69 

In  the  receipts  for  foreign  missions 
are  included  $91,935.49  from  legacies, 
and  in  the  receipts  for  home  missions 
are  included  $153*975.83  from  legacies. 

-. •«« — — - 

Contrlbutloim  of  tlie  Congresatlonal 
Cliiirctiea. 

The  Congregational  Year-Book,  issued 
in  the  fall  of  1890,  gave  the  following  as 
the  summary  of  the  strength  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  and  their  contribu- 
tions 1 

Churches «•••••*....  4^689 

M  inisters 4,640 

Church  members. 491,985 

Sunday-school  scholars. ...  -  596.504 

Benevolent  contributions...    $2,398,037 
Home  expenditures.. ......      6,046,962 

Total  contributions, $8,444^999 

There  are  seven  benevolent  societies 
for  which  contributions  are  asked.  We 
have  taken  the  following  from  ihe  reports 
of  the  societies: 

Benevolent  Societies. 

A.  H,  M.  S.—  Th£  American  Home 
Afissionary  Society.  This  Society  helps 
support  '*  home  missionaries  "  in  the  West 
and  in  other  needy  parts  of  our  land. 
The  office  is  in  the  Bible  House,  New 
York  city.  Rev.  J,  B,  Clark.  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  William  Kincaid.  D.D.,  secretaries. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  U.—  The  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
This  Society  sends  missionaries  to  other 
lands.  Its  office  is  in  the  Congregational 
House.  Boston.  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.D., 
Rev.  E.  K.  Alden.  D.D.,  Rev.  Judson 
Smith,  D.D„  secretaries. 

A,  C.  U* — The  American  Congrega- 
tional Union.  This  Society  helps  build 
churches  and  parsonages.  Its  office  is  in 
the  Bible  House,  New  York  city.  Rev, 
L.  H.  Cobbi  D.D.,  secretary. 

A.  M.  K.—^The  American  Missionary 
Association.  This  Society  helps  support 
churches  and  schools  among  the  Negroes, 
Chinese,  and  Indians  in  our  land.  Its 
office  is  in  the  Dible  House.  New  York 
city.  Rev,  M.  E,  Strieby,  D.Dh  Rev.  A. 
F.  Beard.  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  P.  W^oodljury, 
D.D.,  secretaries, 

C.  S.  S.  and  F.  S.—  The  Congregation- 
al  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Soci- 


ety. This  Society  organizes  and  aids 
Sunday-schools,  and  publishes  lesson 
helps  and  other  literature.  Its  office  is 
in  the  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Rev. 
George  M,  Boy n Ion.  D.D..  Secretary. 

N.  W.  E.  C.—  The  New  West  Educa- 
iion  Commission.  This  Society  supports 
Christian  day-schools  in  Utah  and  adja- 
cent Territories.  Its  ofice  is  151  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  Rev.  Charles  R, 
Bliss,  secretar)'. 

A.  C.  and  E.  S.^ — The  American  C&i- 
lege  and  Education  Society.  This  Soci- 
ety collects  money  for  colleges,  and  also 
helps  young  men  who  arc  studying  for  the 
ministry.  Its  office  is  in  the  Congrega- 
tional House.  Boston.  Rev.  John  A. 
Hamilton,  D.D,,  secretary. 

Receipts  of  Societies  in  1890, 

American  Board $762,585  65 

American     Home    Missionary 

Society 671,171    39 

American  Congregational  Un* 

ion 155.530  36 

American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion   442,735  71 

Congregational  Sunday-School 

and  Publi'ihiiig  Society...  .^  57fl84  8$ 

New  West  Education  Conimis* 

sion  ...... 75*301  08 

American  College  and  Educv 

tion  Society .         101,425  45 

Total $2,265,924  39 

»*> 

Pumit  llnnie  and  Fore  I  if  11  IfIi«ii1oi]' 
ikry  Sf>4-I«'ly  aT  tJjo  ATrlcan  UlelllodlKC 
lS|»l»eopal  c:iiurcti. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Society  are  aC 
61  Bible  House,  New  York,  Rev,  W.  B. 
Derrick,  D.D..  Secretary. 

Fourteen  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  the  home  mission  work,  and 
$5,300  in  the  foreign  mission  work  last 
year.  It  depends  largely  on  its  Easter 
Day  returns,  which  in  1890  were  $6, 267, 5a 

In  the  foreign  missions  $1,000  was  used 
in  the  Sierra  Leone  Missions,  $2,300  in 
the  Liberia  Missions,  $1,300  in  the  Hayti 
Missions,  and  $500  in  the  San  Domingo 
Missions.  In  the  Sierra  Leone  Mtssionf 
are  400  members  ;  Liberia,  260 ;  Hayti, 
130;  San  Domii^o,  75.  Total  members, 
865. 

The  home  expenses  for  salary  of  secre- 
tary, rent,  print  ing,  clerk,  etc..  is  about 
$3,000. 

The  foreign  missionaries  are  : 

Rev.  y  R.  Frederick,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leooe^  Africa. 
Rtv.  Mr.  Baker.  Scarde*  River.  ^  .       .        " 

Re^  Ja.me»  Wil?>on,  Roysville  Mi*Mon,  LilKcria,  ** 
Rev.  AJlcn  BHsboii.  Rrewerivtlle  MiM'n.Liberia,  " 
Rev,  Scott  Bailey,  Arthington  Mi«»ioii..  LtbcriA,  ** 
Rev.  Clemem  1ron&,  Pleaunt  Valley,  Lit>eria,  " 
Rev.  T.P.  Lind»<y.Grand  Bas&aMbii'ii,  IJberia,  ** 
Rev.  S.  r  Campbcn,  Rtl.,  Monrovia.  Liberia,  " 
Rev.  S.  P.  Hood,  Rev.  Thomas  Day, 

Rev,  Charlet  Donee,  Rev.  Joseph  Day, 

Port-Au -Prince.  Hayti 
Rev.  H.  C.  C.  A*lwood,  P.  E.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Gordln, 
Rev.  Adam  Rogers,  Rev.  Simon  Hall, 

Svn  Domiitgo. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Willi.inu^  San  Pedro   de   M.\ccorb, 
San  Dumjiig«^. 
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Tbft  Annual   Report* 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Socicry  of  ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  1S90  has  just  been  issued,  it  was 
edited  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  and  gives  a 
great  amount  of  informaiion  respecting 
our  missions.  In  our  January  and  Feb- 
ruary numbers  we  gave  the  tables  of  the 
statistics  of  our  foreign  fields  prepared  in 
the  missions  for  the  report,  and  on  the 
opposite  page  is  the  summary  as  given  in 
the  report* 

The  summary  gives  the  footings  of  the 
tables*  except  the  columns  showing  the 
number  of  foreign  missionaries,  assistant 
foreign  missionaries,  and  missionaries  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
^hich  are  changed  to  correspond  with 
the  names  we  have  on  record  in  this  of- 
ficc^  and  which^  corrected  to  February  15, 
arc  given  on  pages  137  and  138. 

In  Africa  no  foreign  missionaries  are 
reported,  as  there  are  none  in  Africa  sent 
there  by  the  Missionary  Society.  The 
statistics  are  those  of  the  old  Liberia 
work  reported  at  the  Conference  of  Jan- 
uary, 1890.  In  addition  to  these,  in  the 
missions  established  by  Bishop  Taylor  in 
Liberia,  Angola,  and  Congo  Free  Slate 
were  reported  last  year  20  full  members 
and  248  probationers. 

In  the  statistical  table  for  Sweden  the 
Rev.  B.  A.  Carlson  reported  six  foreign 
missionaries  in  the  Finland  District*  Be- 
cause they  went  from  Sweden  into  Fin- 
land IS  not  a  good  reason  for  calling  them 
foreign  missionaries.  Wc  have  bot  two 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  Swedish  Con- 
ference. They  are  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Carlson, 
presiding  elder  of  the  Finland  D  is  it  id. 
who  went  as  a  missionary  from  the  United 
Stales  in  1869,  and  the  Rev,  J.  F.  Larsson, 
pastor  at  Motala,  Sweden,  who  went  as  a 
missionary  from  the  United  States  in  1855. 

In  Norway  and  Denmark  and  Switzer- 
land we  have  no  foreign  missionaries,  and 
in  Germany  hut  one,  and  he  is  a  professor 
in  the  theological  school  of  Martin  Mis- 
sion Institute. 

Combining  the  members  and  proba- 
tioners, the  total  increase  has  been  5,876, 
and  the  following  luisslons  show  an 

iNCHKASE: 

North  Iiulia ..t*-»  *3»592 

Bengal 590 

Me»co •  394 

Norway 372 

Foochow. 356 

North  China. ,  * .  ♦  345 

Souh  AmeriCA. 295 

Germany 2BS 

Denmark 271 

Africa 180 

South  India  70 

Central  China. 57 

>Veiit  China 24 

Mdayftia. »  13 

Italy 3 

Korea ................. .no  report. 


Decrease. 
Bulgaria^. ...... *.*.......... .•.4 

Sweden , 6 

Japan 288 

Switzerland. 667 

The  decrease  in  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land has  been  caused  by  emigration  to 
the  United  States  and  by  mistakes  in  the 
reports  of  the  previous  year.  In  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  for  November,  1890.  the  Rev.  D. 
S.  Spencer  states  that  the  decrease  in 
Japan  arises  from  mistakes  made  in  the 
previous  reports,  and  that  the  statistical 
blanks  are  not  clearly  understood  by 
some  of  the  Japanese  preachers.  Notice, 
however,  that  in  the  missions  reporting  a 
decrease  there  were  conversions  last 
year  in  Bulgaria,  10;  Sweden.  2.387;  Japan. 
492;  Switzerland.  852. 

The  reports  of  our  foreign  missions  are 
encouraging.  North  India  still  stantis  at 
the  head.  Dr.  Curry  called  it  *'the  pearl 
of  our  missions."  The  table  shows  that 
in  our  foreign  missions  last  year  there 
were  11,189  conversions,  an  increase  of 
over  2,000.  Of  these  3.661  were  in  India 
and  710  in  China. 

Domestic  MtssiONS, 
An  increase  or  decreiise  of  members 
and  probationers  in  the  domestic  missions 
does  not  indicate  the  prosperity  of  the 
missions.  The  summary  here  given  shows 
a  decrease  of  2.369.  As  soon  as  the  mis- 
sions become  self-supporting  they  arc  no 
longer  reported  as  missions,  and  a  large 
decrease  in  the  summary  would  result 
from  such  an  increased  strength  of 
charges  that  would  enable  them  to  dis- 
pense with  help  from  our  Society.  This 
is  especially  true  of  appointments 
in  the  English-speaking.  German,  and 
Scandinavian  Conferences.  We  rejoice 
in  seeing  in  Ihe  report  that  while  in  1889 
Scandina\'ian  charges  with  16,249  mem- 
bers and  probationers  were  aided  by  mis- 
sionary money,  in  1890  charges  with 
10.893  ni embers  and  probationers  were 
aided,  which  implies  that  charges  with 
5.356  members  and  probationers  became 
self-supporting, 

♦♦• — 

For«leii  .TiliMioiiarleiiof  ibe  r?Ietiio4ll«t 
K|*l»copal  Cliurrli, 

(These  include  the  mission  a  rie»  of  the  Parem  So- 
ciety And  the  Woman'*  Foreign  Mu»jodAty  Society.) 

INDIA. 

B»hGp  f.  M.  TM081JRN,  D.D. -..,.,. CiicnHa 

Mrs*  J.  M*  THoui'ttK,  M.D.._... Calcutta 

Korih  India  Conference- 

Rev.  B.  H,  Badley,  D.D Lucknow 

Mr5.  Mary   Badlcy. . ,    ^Lucknow 

Rev  C.  L.  Bare..... BarciUy 

Mi*.  C.  L.  Bare...* BarciIIy 

Rev,  John  Blackstock » ..Shahjeharkpur 

Mr%.  John  BlaclcAioclc. Shmhjch.^npur 

Rev.  J.  C,  Buichcr.  M.D..... Bijnour 

Mrs.  Ada  Butcher, ,  Bijnour 

Rev.  U  A,  Core .AllahaWd 

Rev.  T.  Craven , , , ,  Nami  TaJ 

Mrt.  Jennie  Craven , CEvaonusn,  III  J 


Rev,  S.  S.  Dcaie,  M,D ,Dwarahat,  N.  W,  P, 

Mi%.  S,  S.  Defl»e  .....Dwarthat,  N.  W.  P, 

Rcv.F.  W.  Foote.,, Nai«i  Tal 

Mr».  Laura  H.  Footc. ,...   .Naini  Tal 

Rev.  r.  H.  Gill ,.....Pauri,N.  W,  P, 

Mr*.  Maij'  Gill ,, Pauri,  N.  W.  P. 

Rev.  G.  ¥.  Hcipltin*..., «•..«***, ..,.«. Lucknow 

**     R.  Hosikiii*. ..,.......,,,»,,.,,.,. ...Cawnpope 

Mr*.  Chiirloiie  Hoakini. Cawnpore 

Rev,  T.  S,  Johnson,  M.D_ fCampben,  la.) 

Mn.  Amanda  R.  Johnson (C&mpbclK  la.V 

Rev.  S.  Knowie*..,,...  ^. , Gond* 

Mr*.  Isabella  Knowlei *»,g**,..,.,«,..Gonda 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lawwn. ......,..«,.•......•• Sitapnr 

Mrs.  rlllen  I.  Law&on ,« Siupuf 

Rev.  A,  T.  Leonard •♦Roy  Bareilly 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Leonard ...,»...,•... Roy  Bareilly 

Rev.  1.  T.  McMahon (Lima.  N.  YJ 

Mri,  t  T.  McMahon.... .(Lima.  N.  Y.> 

Rev.  H.  MnnM;ll.  D.D,,,. ».. Lucknow 

Mrs.  Nannie  Mjuikell,  M.D Lucknow 

Rev.  W,  A.  Maj|4«ll , Lucknow 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mc5soiore Naini  Tal 

Mr»,  Elizabeth  Mes^mort:.. , •». .Naini  Tal 

Rev.  D.  C;  M'jnro .Lucknow 

Mrs.  Hettie  V,  Monro. .....Lucknow 

Rev.  F,  L,  NeeJd. Barei% 

Mr».  Kmma  L.  Necld. (Meiuchen.  N.  J) 

Rev.  F,  H.  Nonhrup., , Aura 

Mrv  F.  H.  Northrop .........*.,.. ..Agra 

Rev,  E.  W.  Parker,  D.D Motadabad 

Mnt  Lais  Parker,... ..«.....,,. «,...  ^Moradabid 

Rev-  N.  L.  Rockey, .......,,,,. Shahiehajipur 

Mr».  N.  L.  Rockev Shahjchanpur 

Rev.  T,  J.  Scoit,  tJD ,„....,,.,,,...   Bareilly 

Mr*.  Mary  E.  Scott.... , , Bareilly 

Rev.  J.  B.  Thomai *.*,.,..«.,,,.,»CAwnp<j>rct 

Mrs,  J.  B.  Tlioaiai »....•**«■•• Ca«i»pior» 

Rev,  J.  W,  Waujsh.  DJ) ...Allahabad 

Mr*.  Jennie  Waiigh A1bhj«bad 

Rev.  Peach V  T,  VVilton,  M.D Budaon,  N.  W.  P. 

Mm  P.  T.  WiUon . , . ....  Buda«a 

Misa  Annte  N.  Buddcn Pithoracartk 

**  .  Mary  ChriitiAncy,  M.D.. ♦«,.,,   . ..  BareiUy 

**     Rebecca  Daily. , Um  roMt9\ 

"     Esther  J.  DeVine.... ...Lucknow 

"    Clam  A.  Downey (South  Colton,  N.  V.> 

"    S.  A.  Ea»ton Naini  TaL 

"     Fannie  M,  Eiijlwh, ...♦»»♦.,,,, Bareilly 

"    Delia  A.  Fuller.. #**,» ,,t,...Sitapur 

*^     Annie  Oallimore... .»••«.....».. . ..  .Oonda 

"     Emily  L.  Harvey *».,.,.. Cawnpore 

**     Theresa  J.  Kyle *,.»,». **•... ...Cawnpore 

»*     Anna  E.  Lawfon Bareilly 

'*     Susan  McBurnie.. ......Cawnpore 

"     Florence  Perrine..., ....Lucknow 

**     Mary  Reed,,....* «. (Beckett**  Station.  O.) 

**    Phccbe  Rowe Lucknow 

**     Ruth  Sellers.,... , Naini  Tal 

"  Martha  A.  Sheldon,  M.D....,.-....Moradabad 

**     l^ucy  W.  Sullivan.,. Lucknow 

**     Isabella  Thobum .-.,.. Luckaow 

South  India  Conreir«noe. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baker........... Kolar 

Mre.  A.  H.  Baker... Kolar 

Rev,  James  Baume,.. ..«•*••. Poona 

Mrs,  L  Raume.... .Poona 

Rev.  J.  B,  Buttrick.  .,.«,«*. .*•«.••.»•..... Bangalora 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Buttrick Bangalore 

Rev.W.  W.  Bruere Bombay 

Mrs.  Carrie  P,  Bruere,.,... ««,..# Bombay 

Rev.  W.  E,  L.  Clarke .Secundembad 

Mn.  W.  E.  L.  Clarke.. Secunderabad 

Rev.  W.  F.  G.  Curtiea..,. Black  town,  Madras 

Mrs.  W.  F.  G.  Curiie* .Bb.ki own,  Madras 

Rev.  C.  E.  Delamaier Bombay 

'*     J.  O.  Denning.  ,..,.,»...„.,,,,,,.  ..(i-n  r^uth 

Mnt,  J.  O.  Denning ..,,, (rw  *-««r/#> 

Rev.  C.  G.  E.Lsam.   . .  .....*,*.,....,»,,.. . .,  Igatpuri 

'"     D.  O.  Ernabcr*er Gulbarpi 

Rev.  D.  O,  Fojc  ,.  . .„ .Poona 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Fox ,^ Poona 

Rev.  E.  F.  Frease....,.,   ...,.,... Baroda 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Freaae .,.*, .Baroda 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden ..*..Vepery.  Madraa 

Mre.  J,  H.  Garden. (Stratfofd,  Ont.,  Can.) 

Rcv.G.  K,  Gilder Hyderat»ad 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Gilder ,  Hydembad 

Rev.  W.  H.  HoUi  tci- ,. Banijaloi* 

Mr*.  W.  H.  Holli.icr , .  Bancalof* 

Rev.  W.  L.  King     ......Vepery*  Madras 

Mrs.  W.  L.  King , ...Vepcry,  Madras 

Rev.  A.  W.  Trauich. , .Bombay 

Mrs.    A.  W.  Prantirh .».....,*,»,... .  .Bombay 

Rev.  [ra  A.   Rich.ird* ,,... ...Poona 

Mrs.  \.  A.  Richards... ..Poona 

Rev.   W.  E.  Rotvbin»....„,» ....Bombay 

Mrs.  Alice  Robbins Bombay- 
Rev.  J,  E.  Robinson....... Bombay 

Mr*.  J.  E.  Robinson. .  .(la;  S.  isih  St.,  Newark.  N.  J"> 

Rev.  F.  N.  Shaw..... u.*.... .,Nagpore 

Mn.  F.N.  Shaw •......* Nagp'jfe 

Rev.  R.  Sorbey ..t..»., Rancalore 

**     W.  H.  Stephens ,,*,»»..,..,.»,....  Karapti 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Stephens,. •...,,,.,,.,..  Kampti 

Rev.  George  I .  .Stone Karachi 

M rs.  Mariiia  Stone ,.**,...,.»*,* Karachi 

Rev.  Juliu*  Smith .....».,,,... RangotJO 

Mrs.  J.  Ssnitk .i..»#r*^.,..  *» Rangoon 
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Woman' t  FmiigH  Misnvmarjf  Society. 

lfi$S  Minnie   F.  AbtTim« Bombay 

*'     Louise  E.  Bbckm^r Hyderabad 

*•     Man' C  Carroll ...Bombay 

**    S»raS  M.  D«Lirte.,.,.. ..(Muhne,  111.) 

•*     IxilU  ErnsbcrRcr,  M.D. Baroda 

**    Mary  A.  Hughes ,...Madrai 

"     Hcnnetia  Mat&oD , .*..♦.. Bangalore 

"    Anna  Thompsoti.« * ...Baroda 

Bangftl  Conference* 

Rev.  F.  J.  Blcwiu.. ...Rajpur 

Mr*.  Rmti  C,  BlcwUt ...Rajpur 

Rev.  P.  M .  Buck Muwoonc 

Mrs.  Carrie  Btick Mnisoone 

Eev.   E.  S.  Busby *.»*« Lahore 

Mrs.  M.  Busby Lahore 

Rev.  Winiatn  P,  Byera, .,.,,,,, ....A*amc* 

Mrs.  W,  P.  Bycrs Asansol 

Rev,  C.  G.  Conkliii. ,..*„. *,,... ^„,,Xalciitta 

Mr*.  Mary  CoukUo Calcutta 

Rev.  C.  W.  De  Souaa. Roorki,  N .  W.  P, 

Mn.  Helen  De  Sou« Roorki.  N.  W,  P. 

Rev.  A,  (iilruth * <  Haverhill.  OJ 

Mn.  A.  Gilruih (Haverhill.  O.) 

Hev.  H,  Girahom • .Rangoon 

Mn.  H.Gmhom , Rangoon 

aiev.   C.  P.  Hard.. ., Tabitlpur 

Mrm.  Lydia  Hard Jabalpur 

Hev.  H.  Jackion .,.».. Mu*afT.irpur 

Mr*.  H.  Jackson. Muiaffarpnr 

•Rev.  S.  P.  l^ng „•,... (Union  City,  Pa  ) 

yiT%.  S,  p.  Long ..{UmonCitv,  Pa.) 

Rev.    r,  Lyon, , Aimere 

3in.  I.  Lyon....,,..,,.. Aimere 

Rev.  N.  Madnen. Pakur 

Miss  Kate  McDowelK  M.D... Muttra 

Rev.  T,  E.  F.  Morton .* Hardwa 

Mr*.T.  H.  F.  Morton Hardwa 

^cv.  J.  E.  Ncwsom * ...A€nrfiuU\ 

Mrs.  f.  E.  New*om ,^ .  .{^n  route) 

Rev.  DenniH  Osborne. , Mua*oorie 

MrK.  D.  Osborne •, Muasoone 

Rev.  C.  H-Plomcr Lahore 

Mr».   Ellen  G,  Plomer ,,-....   ..Lahore 

^ev.  J.  E.  Scott,  Ph.0 Mtittra,  N.W.  P. 

ilrvEmmaM.ScoU.., ...Muiira,  K.  W.  P. 

Mi«  ?.  J.  Sparkea ,,  ..CRclurning) 

Rev-  H.  C.  Stunti Calcutta 

Mrs.  H.  C  Stuntj ..,,  ....Cakuua 

Rev,  M.  Tiiidak.... JaU^lpur 

Mrs,  M.Tindale Jabatpur 

Hev.  A.  S,  E.  Vardon Biirhanpur 

Mf».A.  S.  E- Viirdon.... Burhanpur 

Rev.  F,  W.  Warne Calcutta 

Mrs.  F\  VV.  Warne Cakutta 

Rev.  F.  E.  W.^rner,... R.itigoon 

Mrs.  Alice  Warner.... ..Rangoon 

nev   John  I>.  Webb........ Maacafamager 

Wn.   J,  D.  Webb Matafftroagcr 

iVot*tam*s  Foreign  Mfxiitmarjf  S^iety. 

>fis«  Kate  A.  Blair., Calcutu 

*'     Martha  E,  Day.. .,  ....Calaitta 

"     M.  Estelle  File*.. Rangoon 

'*     Margaret  Hed rick... CAJbion.  Mich.j 

"     Emma  L-  Knowle*. ..•♦.*.* Xulciuta 

"     ElUabeih  Maxey Calcutta 

**     Fanny  A.  Pcrkin* , Rangoon 

"     Fatinic  A.  Scott ,,.,    .Rangoon 

»*     Julia  E,  Wisncr...... .<B<rea,  Oj 

STRAITS  SETTI-EMENTS.  MAUAY- 
StA. 

8Uv.  J.  C.  Floyd,  D.D.,  Superintendent Singapore 

Mr*.  Myrtle  J.  Floyd Singapore 

Rev.  B.  H.  Haldersione,... Stngapore 

**     W.  F.  Olah.im.  D.D (Albion,  Mich) 

Mj%.  Mary  A.  Oldh.im (Albion,  MicbJ 

Rev.  W.  T.  Kensett, Singapore 

•*     D.  Davies  Moore,.,.. ...Singapore 

"     W.  G.  Shellahcare Singapore 

M».  Fanny  Shelbbcare.. ..Singapore 

Rev.  H.  Emile  Lucrinu,  Ph.D.. Singapore 

'*     R.  W.  Munson,, ,.,,,..  ..Singapore 

Mn  Came  L.  Munaon ..Singapore 

Hev.  B.  F,  West,  M.D... Singapore 

Mn.  LeiryWest Singapore 

iVomAn't  Fereign  Mifihmtry  Society. 
Hiis  Sophie  Bbckmote ^   ■  <  Sings  pore 

CHINA. 
Foochow  Conioronco. 

fRev*  W,  N,  Bfewiiter. Foochow 

-Mn  Elizabeth  M.  Brcwstei*... ........FcNSchow 

i.  J.  Gregory,  M.D • Foochow 
Ir*.  J.  J  Gregory... FoocW 

Rev.  W.  H.  L*cy...., l-oocbow 

Mr».  W.  H.  Lacy..* , .....FoocW 

Rev.  N.  1.  Plumb ».... toochow 

Mrs.  Julia  W .  Plumb (Columbus,  0.> 

Rev.  Nathan  Site*,  D.D,., .....Foochow 

Mrs,  S.  Moore  Site*. Foochow 

Rev,  Geo.  B.  Smyth. ..» ..♦...,  ..Foochow 

Mn.  Alice  Smyth .*„,...... .Foochow 

Rev,  M.  C,  Wilcox... Foochow 

Mrs,  Hattic  S.  %Vilcox ,.....,  ,Fotx:h(>w 

iUv.  J.  H.  Worlcy (L^pcotn.  Ncb.l 

ftCn,  J.  H.  Worley (Linccln.  Neb.) 


tFif mart's  Fifriign  MittioHAry  Society. 

Mis!  Julia  Bonaficld Foochow 

"     M.iry  E.  Carlton,  M.D Foochow 

"     Mabel  C.  Hartforti ,....,,..,,...  Foochow 

'*    Carrie  1.  Jewell.,.,.-,... Foochow 

"     Elk  Johnion.,,.,,, ....Foochow 

"     Ella  Lyon,  M,D Foocb^w 

*•     Ruth  M.  Sites...... ,,. .Foochow 

"    Lydia  A.  Trimble. Foochow 

Central  China  Mission, 

Le<^Iie  Stevens,  Superintendent Nanking 

L.  Sievens Nanking 

Banbury ....Kiukiang 

Banbury... Kiukiang 

.„  C.  Beebc.  M.D. ..».  ..Nanking 

Harriet  L-  Beebe Nanking 


Rev. 

M«. 
Rev, 
Mr*. 
Rev, 
Mre. 

Mi!>i« 

Rev. 
Mt*. 

Miu 
Rev. 
Mr*. 
Rev, 
Mrs, 
Rev. 
Mr*. 
Rev. 
Mrs, 
Rev. 
Mr». 
Rev. 
Mr*. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mr*. 
Rev. 
Mn. 
kcv. 
Mrs, 


1^.  1.^1 


Misis 


Clira   r.  Collier Nanking 

iohn  C.  Ferguion... , .Nanking 
tinnie  E.  Ferguson Nankinit 

Laura  C.  HanaUk .,,...,....  ....Nanking 

J.  R.  Hykes {Shippensburg,  Pa.) 

Rebbie  S.  Hykea (Shippensburg,  Pa  J 

J .  Jackson K lu kiang 

I.  Jackson .Kiukiang 

^.  R.  Icllison,  M.D Nanking 

E.  R.  Jellis^on.. Nanking 

C.  F.  kupfer , VangcHow 

Lydia  E.  kupfer......... Yangcbow 

Edward  S.  Lutle Kiukiang 

Carrie  Little - Kiukiang 

W.  C  LonKden { Fredonia,  N.  Y.J 

Gertrude  K.   Longden   .......( Fredonia.N.  Y.) 

D.  W.Nichols.... Nanking 

D.  W.  KichoU Nanking 

Geo.  A.  Stuart,  M.D Wuhu 

Aniiii  G.  Stuart Wuhu 

J.  Walley Wuhu 

J.Walley Wiibu 

A.  C.  Wright Chinkian>! 

A.  C.  Wright Cbitikiang 

IVfmam's  FffreigM  Miiriomary  Society. 

Lucy  H.Hoag,  M.D.... Chinkiang 

Gertrude  Howe... ,.....,.,,-- Kiukiang 

Emma  L.  Mitchell.. ..,......,.* Nanking 

Sarah  Peteni ........,*.. Chinkiang 

Mary  C  Robinson.. .,,.. Chinkiang 

FJlaC.  Shaw .Nanking 

Fnmce»  L  Wheeler . .  ,v Kiukiang 


North  Chi  no  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  Superintendent Peking 

Mni.  Panbie  E.  Lowry »•-,. .Peking 

Rev,  Frederick  Brown.. ...Tientsin 

Mr».  Agnes  B,  Brown .Ticnt-%in 

Ceo.  B.  Crew^M.D ( Denver.  Col.} 

Mr».  Kate  V.  Crews,... (Denver,  Col V 

Rev.  W.  H.  Ctirti»,  M.D Peking 

Mr*.  Florence  G.  Curtis* Peking 

Rev.  G.  R.  Davis, ...Peking 

Mr*.  Maria  B.  Davis ......i. Peking 

Miss  Hattie  E.  Davis Peking 

Rev.  F.  D,  Gamewell.... Peking 

Mr«.  Mary  P.  Gamewdl .....PekmR 

Miss  Vc*ia  O-  i  freer (Liricoln,  Neb. > 

Rev.  U:tac  T.  Headland. . . -  Peking 

Rev.  W,  1\  Hoban. Peking 

Mr*,  Emily  M.Hobart Peking 

Rev.  N.  S.  Hopkins,  M.D Tientsin 

Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Hopkin* Ticnitin 

Thomas  R.  Jones  M,  l> ,  Peking 


Mrs.  Stella  B.  Jones,  M,D 

D.  E.  Ojvhorne,  M.D 

Mrs.  iJ.  E.  t>*bome 

Rev.  L   W.  Pilcher,  D.D.. 
Mrs-  M^rv   H,  Pilcher..... 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke 

Mr*.  Belle  G.  Pyke.. 


.Pekinj{ 

(Chardon.Oj 

Tientsin 

Peking 

Peking 

........Peking 

..Peking 


Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev, 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mr*. 
Rev. 
Mn. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mr*. 
Rev. 

Mrt. 
Rev. 

Mr*. 
Rev. 
Mj». 
Rev. 
Mn. 
Rev. 
Mn. 
.Miss 
Rev. 
Mt*. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 
Mrs. 


Charles  Bi%.hnp, ... 
Olive  W.  Bivhop... 
B.  Cbappell.,.,..., 
M.  J.  Chappell..... 

J.  G.  Cleveland 

J.  G.Cleveland..... 

1.  H.  CorreU....... 

Jennie  L.  ComjlL.. 

J.  C.  Davison 

iaric  S.  Davison.. 


.....NagasiH 

........ ...^«jpsaki 

I..... ....... .Tolc|v 

Tokw 

, HiroMkT 

,    Hirouki 

.(William^port,  Pa-I 
.(WUUatnsport,  Pa.) 

Nagasaki 

.Nagasaki 


Mr*, 
MU» 


Rev.  Marcu*  L.  laft - ?«|'J'*K 

Mr*.  I^ouim:  K.  Taft , Peking 

Rev.  W.F.  Walker.  D.D ..........Tientsin 

Mr*,  Flora  M. Walker.... .Tientsin 

Womnm's  Foreign  Miaiome^ry  Spciety, 

Miss  Rachel  R.  Benn,  M.D . .Tientsin 

**    Clara  M.  Cii»h man     .(i  Laurel  St,.  Lynn,  Maf^n.) 

**    Anna  D,  Glow,  M  ,D .(Evanston.  IIL) 

**     Nellie  K.  Green ,.,..  ..Peking 

**     Lillian  G.  Hale... ....Peking 

Charlotte  M.  Jewell (Etna  Mill*,  C:al.l 

Mary  Ketrlng,.... .Peking 

Annie  B.  Sear** Peking 

"     Anna  E.  Stcerc Peking 

**     Ida  B.  Slcvcn^on.   M.D Tientsin 

**     EdnaG.  Terry.  M,D...... .....,., Peking 

*"     Frances  O.  W  ilson Peking 

Weat  China  Mission. 

Rev,  Spencer  Lewis,  Superintcndcni. Chungking 

Mrs.  Esther  B    Lewi*.,. Chungking 

Rev.  H    Olin  Cady,,... .Cbtingktng 

J.  H.  McCartney.  M.D...., Chungking 

Mr*,  J.  H.  McCartney Chungking 

Rev.  S,  A.  Smith.... Cbungking 

JAPAN. 

MiwHS.  Ailing 

Rev.  J.  F.  Belknap *,. 

.Mr*.  Mary  A.  Belkna|k..... 


...Tokyo 
...Tokyo 
...Tokyo 


M 


G.  F.  Draper..... Vokoban 

M,  E.  Draper... Yokohama 

E,  R.  Fulkerson..... ,,,.. Nagasaki 

E.  R.  Fulkenon. Nagasaki  ' 

C.W.  Green (Dover,  pcL|| 

Sallie  Q.  Green. (Dover. 

H.  B.  Johnson Na 

Clara  E.  Johnson..*. ,. Na, 

G.  B-  Norton Toky»^ 

Julius  Soper .Tokyo 

F.  D.  .Soper..... vv-'^**^ 

D,  S,  Spencer Nagasaki 

Mary  E.  Spencer , Nacasab 

J.  O.Spencer. ......Tokyo 

A,  R.  Spencer Tokvo 

H.  W.  Swarti,  M.D Hirosdd 

Lola  M.  Swam .....Hiroaaki 

M.  S.  Vail.... Tokyo 

M.  S.  Vail Tokyo 

Jennie  S.  Vail.... .,,, ...Toikyo 

i.  W.  Wadman.. ...Tojqro 
,  W.  Wadman - Tokyo 
ohn  Wier.. .H»kodal« 

I.  Wier Hakodate 

W,  .«.  Worden.M.D Nagoya 

W.  S,  W^ordcn , Nagoy« 

Woman* t  Foreign  Mitsianary  Society . 

Belle   L  Allen ^'W^ 

Annie  P.  Atkinsovu Tokyo 

Mary  Atkinson, »... ..Voneiawm 

Oeorgiana  baucu« ,Hako<laie 

Liiiic  R.  Bender Tokvo 

Anna  L.  Bing ,,.... NjUEasaU 

Ella  Blacksiock Tokyo 

Mary  A.  Danforth Nagoyi 

Augusta  Dickerson Hakodai*  . 

Minnie  J.  Elliott (Gusiavus,  O  *-* 

Emma  J.  Everding .(Syracuse,  N. ' 

Ella  R.  Forbes......,,,,.. ..Kagosbii 

Anna  S,  French ,.,.,..,.... Ycikohai 

Jennie  M,  Gbeer.. NagaaaklJ 

Mary  B.  Griffith*. ...Yoncrawa 

Minnie  S.  Hampton Hirosaki 

E,  J.  Hcwctt..... CG  Head,  Mich.) 

Louise  Imhof Nagasaki 

Mary  E.  Pardoe. ......Tokyo 

France*  E.  Phclt».. Tokyo 

Elitabcth  Russell. ,. Nagasdu 

Leonora  Seed* Nagiaaki 

Maude  E.  Simotia,... ...Naicasaki 

Lida  B.  Smith..,. (Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  ^j, 

Matilda  A.  Spcnc«r ,- Toky««|j 

Martha  E.  Taylor -Fukuotaa| 

G  race  T  uckcr. KagoshuMI  •^ 

Carrie  W.  Van  Petten YokohaBm 

Rebecca  J.  Watson cBellwood.  Neb.) 

E.  Wihon N« 


i,Ojfl 

biitt^H 
ham«.M 
»aklM 


Man^ 


>«ato]ra 


KOREA, 

Rev.  H.  G.  Appenaeller,  Superintcndeat Seoul 

Mn    EOa  D.  Appenieller...r*... S««<l 

Rev   G.  H.  Jones .....SbouI 

W.  B.  McGill.M.D Seoul 

Mr».  L.  xM,  MlGIU.. ,•. .Seoul 

Rev.  F,  Oblinger. Seoul 

Mrs.  Bertha  Ohlinger. ..Seoul 

Rev.  W.  H,  Scranton,  M.D. .Seoul 

Mr*.  Loulie  A.  Scranton Seoul 

Wamans  Fvreign  Miuionnry  Society, 

Miss  Margaret  Bcngel.. Seoyl 

"     Mela  Howard,  M.D.. ...(AlbroB,  Mich.) 

"     Loui*a  C.  RtJihweiler Seoul 

Mr*.  M.  F.  Scranton .,,....,. Seoul 

Mis*  Rosetta  Sherwood,  M.D..... ............. Seoul 

BULGARIA. 

Rev.  Dewitt  C.  Challii,. 
Mrs.  Irene  L,  Challis.... 
Rev.  T.  Con*tantine.  ... 
Mr*.  Dora  Conitantine 


......Sutof 

...........Ststof 

,.....,•,.... ...Varna 

i„»it.......^.. .................. ....Vftrna 

Rev.  John  S.  Ladd...C4«  Somcr  St,.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Mr*.  Rosa  D.  Ladd {Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Rev.  E,  F.  Lounithury ..Rustchuk 

Wn.  Adelia  S.  Lounsbury ^  Rustchuk 

Woman^M  Foreign  Minionary  Society, 

Mi«EllaB.  Fincham. Loftcha 

"     LinnaA.  Schenck.. (Fulton,  N.  Y.) 

ITALY. 

Rev.  William  Burt,  D.D 57  via  Cavour,  Rome 

Mrs.  William  Burt........ 57  via  Cavoor,  Rome 

Rev.  Elmer  E.  Count... 57  via  Cavouf .  Rome 

Rev.  E.  E.  Powell... .Floreace 

*'    E.  S.  Stackpole,  D.D.,  4a  via  Lorenio  il  Mag- 
ntfico,  Florenotr 
M».  E.  S,  Stackpote , ..Florence 

Woman's  Foreign  Missiomesry  Society, 
MksEmmaM.  Mall , Roiaa 


L 
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MEXICO, 
Rev.  J.  W,  Builcr,  D.D.. . . . . Box  agi,  City  of  Mttrico 

Mr»,  y  W.  Butter, , Box  3s>i»  City  of  Mexico 

R<¥.  Ira  C.  Cartwrighu ♦ » .  .PacHuca 

Mrs,  Maqpjcntc  Q,  Csutwright^  M.D.. *,.... Pachucj, 

Rev,  S.  P.  Cravcr,  D,D *.,,PuehIa 

Mf».  S.  P.Cravcr PueUa 

Rev.  WUtiam  Greco, .........»««.»«.....  ....,Pueb1a 

Mr».  W.  Green.,.. .......,....Puebla 

MtM  Ada  M.  C.  HarteelL .City  of  Mexico 

Rev,  H.  G,  Limric Puebln 

Mf».  H.  G.  Limric... ,. , .Puebl 

MisA  Helen  M.  Low ,»., Ciiy  of  Mexico 

R*v.  W.  E.  McLennan City  of  Nfexico 

Mm.  W.  E,  McLennan. r ..City  of  Mexico 

Rev.  L,  B.  Salmatu (TDdlaDapolU,  Ind.) 

Mn*  L,  B.  Salmans ,,,.  (Indianapoliift,  lnd.> 

Rev.  S,  W.  Siberts,  D.D City  of  Mexico 

Mr».  S,  W.  Sibertfl,..,. , .City  of  Mexico 

Rev.  U  C.  Smith City  of  Mexico 

Miv  L.  C,  Smith ..,•• City  of  Mexico 

Rev.  F.  D.  Tobbs Puebla 

lira.  F.D.  Tubba Puebla 

tVffntam*!  Foreign  MfittottAry  St^cifijr, 

lli«a  Hattie  L.  Ayres. .City  of  Mexico 

**     Mary  Ha^tingi., ««..., Pachuca 

**•     Lu»e  Mewett Tetda  de  Ocampo 

'*     Mary  DeF.  Loyd City  of  Mexico 

**     Annie  R.  Limberger  ....,•,,,• ....Puebla 

*'    Theda  A.  Parker PucbU 

**    Anna  M.  Rogers .Guaiimjuato 

*^     Amelia  Van  Donten .Tetela  de  Ocampo 

•*     Ada  M.  Walton. Guanajuato 

••     SittanM.  Warner , (Neenah,  WljiJ 

AHOENTINE  REPUBLIC,  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Dreesi.  D.D,...,. .,..< Buenos  Ayres 

Mrv  C,  W.  Dree* ,,..,., Buenos  Ayres 

Rev.  C.  W.  MilkF Mendo/a 

Mr*   C,  W.  Miller .McndoKi 

Re^'.  A.  M.  Milne Buenos  Ayr» 

Mr«.  A.  M.  Mitne.. Buenctt  Ayrei 

Rcf.  W.  T.  Robinson..*,,, Buenos  Ay re> 

Mrs..  W,  T.  Robin»on**« *.,•« Buenos  Ayrcft 

Rev.  L  M.  Spangler.  ....«•••,• Rosario 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Spangler ,..*,..    R(>sario 

Rev,  Thomas  H   Stockton. ......Buenm  Ayres 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Stockton , Buenos  Ayres 

Rev.  John  F.  Thomson,  D,I> ..Buetio*  Ayres 

Mrs.  J,  F.  Thomson.,     ..... ..........Buenos  Ayres 

Rev.  Thocnas  B.  Wood,  D.D. ,  Buenos  Ayres 

Mra.  T.  B,  Wood Buenos  Ayres 

Wtman't  F^reiin  Mhsi^narf  Satitiy. 

tMi^  Maty  £.  Bowen . Rosjirio 

\    "    Mis*  Jentiie  M- Chapin (Hyde  Park,  Mass. J 

•*     l,ou  fl.  Denning ..{Normal^  lUj 

"     Elean<>ra  l.cHuray •.... Buenos  Ayres 

^     Mary  F.  Swaney. ...... ...*...« ,Rosano 

"^     Elsie  Wood «. ,, Rosano 

UROGOAY,  SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Greenman Montevideo 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Grcenman .......Montevideo 

Rev.  George  P.  Howard. Montevideo 

Mrs,  G.  P.  Howard Montevideo 

Rev.  William  Talo*. ...,.., ...Montevideo 

Hi^  William  Talloa Montevideo 

W0man's  Foreign  Mittionary  Society* 
iCat  Mlimie  2.  Hyde.. » ....Montevideo 

GERMANY. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Clark ..Martin  Mission  Institute, 

F  rank  f  art-on-M  j  in 

His.  K.  W.  Clark....... Martin  Mi'ision  Ini&utute. 

Frankfon*on-Main 

SWEDEN. 

Rev.  T.  P.  LarsAon.... ,...3fot;)k 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Lafwon,. ...Motab 

FINLAND. 
Rev.  B,  A.  Carbon.  ....*.............,...  Helsingfors 


niexlco  Confrere  nee. 

We  understand  that  at  the  Mexico  Con- 
ference held  in  January  the  following 
appointments  were  made : 

^iOVTHKKM  District.— S.  W.  Sibcrts,  P.  E. 
Queretaro.  L.  B.  Salmans . 

CttwmAL  DivTKiCT*— L,  C.  Smith,  P,  F. 
Mexico  English  work,  W.  E.  McLennan.  Miss  A.  M. 
C.  HarUeJl. 

HiPAl.00  Di^cTiriCT.— |.  W.  Butler,  P.  E. 
Pacfauca,  IraC.  Cartwright. 

PtfenLA  District.— S.  P.  Cravcr,  P.  E. 
H.  G.  Limric  and  F.  D.  Tubbs»  professors  in  the 
Tt^olOfgical  ScHooL 

Coast  District.— WHltam  Green,  P.  E.^ 
W.  E.  McLennan,  publishing  agent ;  S.  W.  Siberts. 
editor ;  S.  P,  C raver,  pntsideni  oT  Theological  Semi- 
■miy ;  /.  W.  Butler^  treasurer. 


Receipts   and   Ezpendlfnrea  of  tlte 

odlttt  lilplBccipml  Ctiurels. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society 
for  the  year  closing  October  31.  1890, 
were  $1,135,271.82.  There  are  2,283.967 
members  and  probationers  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  receipts 
of  the  Society  were  an  average  of  fifty 
cents  per  member. 

The  disbursements  were : 

Foreign  mistiions $613,309  76 

Missions  in  the  Uniieil  Stales,       477.492  90 
Office  and  other  expenses...         77»I36  26 

Total. $1, 167.938  92 

The  office  and  othej'  expenses  were  as 
follows : 

Office  expenses.. • -  $25*739  7° 

Prin Ling  and  pulilicattons 8.8S9  22 

Traveling  expenses ^  9,438  35 

Improvement  of  Mission  property  4*893  19 

Taxes  and  legal  expenses 759  It 

General    Mi^^ionary  Committee 

expenses ..., %1$^  94 

Interest 16,097  91 

Exchange 4,000  00 

Postage,    telegramH,    express,  gas, 

freight,  etc  . .  * 4*529  84 

Woman*s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety   , 50  00 

Total •.   *...   $77>i36  26 

The  office  expenses  are  for  salaries, 
traveling  expenses  of  the  secretaries, 
stationery,  etc.  of  ihe  office. 

The  printing  and  publication  expenses 
are  for  printing  Annual  Report,  tracts, 
pamphlets,  pertodicals  sent  free,  etc. 

Travehng  expenses  arc  for  Bishops 
traveling  to  and  from  missions,  and  out- 
going and  return  traveling  expenses  of 
missionaries  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

JmprovcmenJt  of  mission  property  ex- 
penses are  expenses  ordered  by  the  Board 
for  repairs  and  fixtures. 

A  large  amount  of  interest  is  paid  on 
money  borrowed  at  different  porlions  of 
the  year  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  missions. 

The  expenditures  for  the  direct  work  of 
the  missions  amount  to  over  ninety-three 
per  cetit.,  and  the  office  and  other  ex- 
penses to  six  and  eight  tenths  per  cent., 
only  a  part  of  which  is  chargeable  as  cost 
of  a  [I  ministration. 

How  every  dollar  was  expended  last 
year  may  be  seen  by  the  following  esti- 
mate of 

PERCENTAGE   EXPENDITURES. 

CKKTS.        MILLS. 

Foreign  mi^^sions 52  4.1 

Missions  in  United  States.  40  7.9 

Office  expenses, 2  2.7 

Interest  and  exchange i  7.7 

Travehng    of  missionaries, 

etc.* .,  8.3 

Publicalions  and  printing,  ,,  7.8 
Improvement  of  property, 

taxes,  and  legal  expenses  .•  4.6 
Postage,      telegrams,     and 

other  expenses 6,9 

$1.00  0*0 


€auf  rltiutlon*  of  Itio  IfI«tbodJ»t  Bpltt- 
eopft]  €tkarelie«. 

The    constituency    of   the     Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  is  as  follows: 

Ministers  in  full  connection  and 

on  trial.,.. • 14,811 

Local  preachers .,•-,,,  14.0S7 

Lay  members  and  probationers.  2,283,967 

Sunday-school  scholars. 2, 264,852 

RECEIPTS    OF     BENEVOLENT    SOCIETIES    AS 
REPORTED    IN    I89O. 

Parent  Missionary  Society.,..  $1,135,271  82 

Church  Extension 185,992  82 

Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 

Education  Society 266,648  48 

Sunday-School  Union.,.,....         25,206  00 

Tract  Society 23,125  00 

Board  of  Education 69,368  21 

Worn  an '3*  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. , . .       220,339  96 

Woman's    Home    Missionary 

Society 112,970  20 

Bishop  Taylor's  African  Mil- 
lions    30,237  75 

Bishop  Taylor's  Transit  and 
Building  Fund,  less  amount 
expended  for  Africa. 20,913  49 

New  York  City  Missionary  So- 
ciety,.         37J49  43 

Paid  American  Bible  Society*.        34.965  o<> 

$2,162,788  31 

EXPENDED    FOR   HOME  SUPPORT. 
Ministerial  support.  $9,597,602 
Current  expenses..     i*,449,25i 
Church    property...     6|8 17,010 

18,863,863  00 

Total  contributions. . .  $21,036,651  21 

Methodist  Episcopal  Contributions  for 

Home  Missions. 

Parent  Missionary  Society*  ...  $477,492  90 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  So* 

cicty ,,.......«.....,  112,970  20 

Church  Extension  Society.....  185.992  82 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society 266,64848 

Sunday<School  Union,,.. 22,001  00 

Tract  Society. , 18,700  00 

Board  of  Education, 67,200  73 

Bi-shop  Taylor's  New  York  City 

Missions ., 4*985  44 

New  York  City  Church  Exten- 
sion and  Missionary    Society  37.749  48 

$1,193,741  05 

Methodist  Episcopal  Contributions  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

Parent  Missionary  Society* $613,309  76 

Woman's    Foreign    Missionary 

Society 220,339  9^ 

Sunday-School  Union*. 3»205  00 

Tract  Society* 4,425  c>0 

Board  of  Education*. , 2,167  48 

Bishop  Taylor's  African  Mis- 
sions  30,237  75 

Bi!^hop  Taylor  s  South  American 

Missions. , . . .  13,428  05 

Bishop  Taylor's  India  Missions  2,500  00 

$689,613  00 

•Amount  «xpended«^  Where  the  r«ceipt&  are  for 
hoi\\  the  hoin«  and  foreijni  work  we  give  the  amounc 
expoiidcd.  Report  of  liHhop  Taylor'i  MUMOkiu  ar« 
for  ye^  closing  October  31,  1890W 
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THROUGH  A   PHYSICIAN'S  SPECTACLES. 


Plont^Ip  pibsionarg  Concert. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  1B91. 

MArch«.  • r  *...».  M  Bxico. 

A{jril .India  and  BllllMA. 

M  ay.  ....*.«...*, M  ALAYSiA, 

June ArRfCA. 

July , , Unitso  States. 

August .  < . , Italy  and  Bulcajua. 

September. Japan  and  Korba. 

October ...,,«.. bCANDiNAVi A»  Gbrmajty,  aad 

SwiTZBKl^ND* 

November South  Amskica. 

December *  .Unctkb  States. 

*♦« 

Tli^roD^li  A  Plijalclan's  Spectaclea* 

\  BV  W.  H.  MOHSe,  M.D. 

Mexico  is  certainly  an  appropriate  topic 
for  March.  There  is  a  good  (leal  ihat  is 
bleak  ahout  mission  work  in  our  sister 
republic*  and  its  discussion  Jits  the  bleak 
month. 

There  arc  churches  that  are  short  in 
their  accounts  in  obeying  the  Last  Com- 
iti.^nd  beyond  the  Rio  Ctrande.  ll  doesn't 
soiind  well,  but  the  truth  is  not  amenable 
to  sounds. 

**  How  about  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Mexico?  "  Well,th;^t  is  a  scif- 
ish  question.  Ask,  instead,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought  ?  '*  •'  What  of  the  night  ?  ** 
But  is  it  night  there? 

It  is  to  be  admitted  thai  eighteen  years 
have  availed  more  on  some  other  fields, 
but  manifestly  much  has  been  done  since 
ihe  6lh  day  of  February,  1 873. 

They  lell  me  that  last  year  the  Inter- 
national Sunday-school  Lessons  were 
studied  from  a  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  pub- 
lished in  the  Nahuatl  or  Mexican  lan- 
guage.    There  is  an  eloquent  fact. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  Gospel  of  Si. 
Luke  is  the  first  book  ever  published  by  a 
Protestant  press  in  any  of  the  native  dia- 
lecls  of  the  country.  The  word  "  grows  " 
and  *'  prevails." 

Think  ot  a  Mexican  Methodist.  Im- 
agine him*  There  are  more  than  2400  of 
them  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission, 
and  in  I  hem  one  sees  a  veritable  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  missions.  Of  course  they 
are  crude. 

The  perennial  "Indian  question"  per- 
sists in  confronting  the  missionary  in  Mex- 
ico with  a  persistency  peculiar  to  Ihe 
country,  and  suggestions  to  our  students 
of  the  question's  bearings. 

In  writing  of  Mexican  missionary  work 
one  feels  strongly  disposed  to  frequently 
employ  a  parenthesized  interrogation 
point.  Yet  precious  is  the  truth  tnai  is 
hard  to  receive. 

Vaya  can  Diosf  {**  God  be  with  you  \ ") 
may  have  a  sincere  meaning  from  one 
tongue,  and  the  most  insincere  and  hypo- 
critical meaning  from  another,  A  benison 
by  one,  a  curse  by  the  other. 

With  "  The  entrance  of  ihy  word  giv- 
eth  light  "  as  a  text,  one  may  point  to  the 
work  in  Mexico  as  a  singularly  eloquent 
sermon.  Where,  in  all  the  world,  has  that 
text  been  more  apprehended? 

Caste  in  Mexico  is  pronounced,  "Genie 
dc  razon  "  (people  wiih  reason),  and 
•♦Gente  sin  razon '"  (people  without  rea- 
son) being  recognized.  Philosophically* 
the  missionaries  are  '*  de  razon." 

They  want  a  man  named  Mac  Ad;mi 
or  missionary  beyond   the    Rio  Grande. 


Never  were  there  more  abominable  roads. 
Macadamize  them  and  a  long  stride  to- 
ward abstract  good  will  be  taken* 

There  is  no  country  where  gambling  is 
more  common  or  more  disgraceful  The 
very  priests  practice  it,  placing  their  stakes 
"in  the  name  of  Ihe  Holy  Virgin/' 

The  Mexicafis  are  "good  Catholics," 
but  they  do  most  cordially  hate  the  priests. 
Naturally  enough,  when  almost  nny  day 
ihey  can  be  seen  on  the  streets  as  drunk 
as  can  be. 

Many  chui*chcs  and  convents  of  thirty 
vears  ago  are  now  used  as  stores,  ware- 
nouses,  public  buildings,  and  even  stables. 
Sequestration  has  shown  many  insane 
features  since  i860. 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  at 
present  constituted,  consists  of  the  three 
Archbishops  of  Mexico,  Morelia,  and 
Guadalajara  and  twelve  bishops. 

It  is  no  wonder  th.jt  Vera  Cruz  should 
be  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  for  there  the 
laws  of  sanitation  are  not  onfv  broken,  but 
actually  abrogated  by  the  pf>pulace. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Indiosfidehs 
are  nominal  RoriTcinists,  but  the  Indioi 
i>ratf0s  every-whcrc  follow  the  old  spirit 
worship.  In  essentials  one  is  as  much  pa- 
gan as  the  other. 

It  is  doubtful  if  more  superstitious 
creatures  than  the  Indios  havos  exist. 
Their  pagan  rites  are,  however,  deserving 
of  study  and  comparison  with  ethnic  re- 
ligions. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  so- 
called  ■* Church  of  Jesus"  in  its  work 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Anahuac  table- 
land. The  boasted  '*  success  "  is  at  least 
questionable. 

The  mountain  circuits  of  the  Mexican 
itinerant  are  simply  immense,  and  to  travel 
them  is  a  lest  of  courage  and  good- will, 
which  is  both  arduous  and  discouraging. 

The  frequently  expressed  Vaya  con 
Dios  (  "  God  be  with  you  ] ")  of  the  natives 
is  calculated  to  impress  one  as  being  very 
much  like  the  essence  of  profanity. 

Drunkenness  in  Mexico  is  simply  abom- 
inable. After  pulque,  gin  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  liquor,  and  its  stench  is  execrable, 
its  effects  those  of  some  soul-searing 
poison. 

A  Mexican  woman  doe-*  not  wear  a  bon- 
net or  hat,  but  instead  the  long-fringed 
scarf  known  as  a  roSosa.  Its  effect  is 
beautifully  picturesque,  especially  in  the 
churches. 

They  sometimes  speak  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Carlotta  in  Mexico,  and  almost  in- 
variably it  is  with  a  peculiar  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  characteristically  Spanish. 

The  street  beggars  are  accustomed  to 
urge  that  if  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to 
give  his  Son,  the  rich  people  should  be 
willing  to  give  them  their  pennies.  Pro- 
fanity, almost  I 

Tlie  Catholic  Church  is  strongly  Jesuit- 
ical in  Mexico,  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
any  other  country.  And  it  isn't  hidden  ! 
Not  one  bit  of  it  \  Both  priest  and  people 
delight  in  n. 

M.  Romero,  who  boasts  that  *'  few 
Mexicans,  if  any,  know  Mexico  better 
than  he,"  says  that  his  country  has  been 
changed  from  a  bigoted  to  a  liberal  pro- 
gressive nation.     Well  I 

Railroads  may  Christianize  China,  In- 
dia,    and    Turkey,    but    their   missionary 


factorship  in  our  sister  republic  is  to  be 
estimated,  if  at  all,  at  an  altogether  differ- 
ent valuation. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  American 
money  invested  in  Mexico,  which,  if 
placed  in  China,  would  be  an  active  force 
in  winning  for  Christ.  In  Mexico  it  is 
forceless. 

They  ought  to  have  some  good  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  introduce  Chnslian  leaven 
below  the  Rio  Grande,  Public  lands  in 
Sonora,  rich  and  fertile,  can  be  had  at 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  for  two  and  five- 
eighths  acres. 

h  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  good 
noble  Indian  Catholics.  Men  like  Juarei 
and  Morelos  have  been  such.  Bui  the 
majority  arc  far  from  being  creditable 
Catholics  or  citizens. 

The  subtle  Jesuit — swift  as  the  wind, 
quiet  as  night,  and  remarkably  delicate  of 
touch — is  the  man  who  is  alive  in  Mexico. 
His  work  is  that  which  Protestantism 
feels  and  knows. 

If  you  enter  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Mexico,  even  on  a  "  popular "  saint's 
day,  the  absence  of  men  is  noticeable.  It 
is  the  women  who  "  go  to  church  "  as  a 
rule. 

They  tell  me  that  "It  is  nothing  for  a 
Mexican  to  live  to  be  too  years  old,  as  at- 
tested by  Church  records,"  Well,  babies 
bom  in  1871  will  be  registered  this  year 
or  next. 

*'  When  they  get  lime,"  the  priests  at- 
tend to  things.  Procrastination  is  the 
rule  of  action,  the  ecclesiastics  interpret- 
ing it,  however,  as  the  rule  of  inaction, 

A  well-circulated  and  leavening  tract, 
published  by  the  Presbyterians,  rs  entitled 
Juan  I/I.t  J 6.  It  is  to  be  found  in  hun- 
dreds of  homesi  and  is  of  worth  and  grow- 
ing force. 

Some  of  the  Mexican  Indians—but  not 
all,  by  any  means — are  actively  engaged 
in  stock-raising.  They  are  not  much  dis- 
posed to  do  any  farming,  although  in  this 
respect  they  improve. 

The  Indian  will  accept  no  money  bat 
silver,  having  no  appreciation  for  gold, 
which  he  reckons  in  the  same  category 
with  copper  and  brass,  '^all  yellow  metals." 

The  favorite  decoration  of  the  Mexican 
is  silver,  the  ideal  ol  splendor  being  the 
vaquero  in  gala  attire,  horse  and  rider 
heavily  decorated  with  silver  trappings. 

Descent  is  traced  only  through  the 
mother  by  the  Indians.  Each  gens,  or 
clan,  is  named  of  the  mater familias,  re- 
mote collateral  kin  being  included  in  a 
general  cousinship. 

If  the  United  States  bordered  upon 
some  of  the  Asiatic  States,  as  it  does  upon 
Mexico,  would  that  fact — the  mere  fact — 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  missionary 
work  there  ? 

If  Mexico  was  as  distant  from  us  as  Korea 
or  Bulgaria,  would  not  missionary  efforts 
avail  more  expeditiously  and  more  to  the 
purpose  than  they  are  doing  at  present? 

One  can  easily  get  pessimistic  over  our 
southern  neighbor.  The  sky  is  intensely 
cerulean  there,  but  there  is  a  good  strong 
light  shining  upon  the  blue. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "naked  faith,'* 
it  is  a  hateful  expression  ;  but  if  it  is  a  fact, 
then  it  is  realized  in  Mexico.  It  is  to  be 
a<lmitted  that  something  like  it  obtains 
there. 


THROUGH  A    PHYSICIAN'S   SPECTACLES. 
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The  time  has  passed  when  Protestant- 
ism is  treated  with  mdifference  in  Spanish 
America.  It  is  received  as  a  factor  of 
progress  and  is  w^elcomed  as  such,  though 
otherwise  antagonized. 

The  Protestant  press  can  do  a  noble 
work  in  some  Catholic  countries,  but  not 
in  Mexico,  where  the  chances  of  its  being 
read  by  Romanists  are  but  few. 

The  missionary  has  to  deal  with  pu!que» 
than  which  there  is  no  more  demorahiing 
beverage.  If  we  can  value  the  phrase,  it 
intoxicates  the  morals.  Go  to  Mexico  to 
leairn  what  that  means  ! 

The  periodical  raids  of  the  Apaches  and 
other  American  Indians  into  Sonora  and 
other  northern  states  make  the  mission- 
aries' lot  any  thing  but  pleasant  there. 

There  are  "'  probabilities  of  progress  " 
for  1891,  but  the  probabilities  are  not  pro- 
gressive. Things  move  slowly,  an  with- 
out any  regard  to  either  rule  or  routine. 

The  cactus  blooms  unexpectedly.  Where 
to-day  there  is  a  prickly  nodule,  there  will 
be  a  lovely  flower  to-morrow.  In  this 
characteristic  the  missionary  gets  hopeful 
encouragement. 

Citizens  of  the  Umtcd  States  are  de- 
barred from  owning  land  in  Mexico  within 
twenty  leagues  of  the  border,  or  within 
five  leagues  of  the  sea.  This  law  'nies 
the  hands  "  tightly. 

The  last  census  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
shows  the  •*  religious  state  "  to  be  as  foU 
lows:  Catholics,  437. S60;  Protestants. 
3,283;  Greeks,  19;  *' various/*  516;  •*  with- 
out religion/'  1,503. 

There  arc  223  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men in  the  city  of  Mexico^  and  26  clergy- 
men of  other  denominations  (Protestants 
and  Greeks). 

The  question  which  is  asked  as  to  the 
comparative  health  of  Mexico,  may  be  an- 
swered from  the  statement  that  in  ihc  cap- 
ital only  about  one  tenth  of  the  people  are 
above  the  age  of  fifty. 

** Mexico  is  a  Christian  country.  Wliy 
send  missionaries  there  ?  "  Yonder  is  a 
field  which  is  good  wheat -land.  Why 
should  we  plow  and  sow  it  ?  Its  soil  is 
good,  but  it  grows  weeds. 

Just  think  of  it!  There  are  at  least 
S,ooo.ooo  people  in  the  United  Stales  of 
Mexico  who  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Is  there  not  need  of 
missionary  effort } 

There  are  four  Mexican  evangelical 
paj>ers :  El  Abogado  Christians  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal).  El Favo  (Northern  Pres- 
byterian), La  Luz  (Baptist),  and  Eiftin- 
geliita  (Southern  Methodist).  They  are 
all  well  sustained, 

That  school  work  should  be  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  is  the  general  opinion. 
Much  mission  money  has  been  wasted 
because  the  schools  nre  far  too  dependent. 

The  Methotlisi  Episcopal  Missions  arc 
alt  improving  in  self-support.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  other  denominations, 
most  of  which  can  **  stand  alone  "  with 
case. 

The  issues  before  the  missionaries  have 
to  be  squarely  met.  Hedging  may  do — 
perhaps  must  do — in  Asiatic  states,  hut 
let  It  be  attempted  in  Mexico  and  it  wounds 
progress. 

Theological  institutes  are  held  by  several 
— perhaps  all — of  the  denominations  at 
Icstst  once  a  year.    They  arc  for  the  native 


preachers,  and  are  reported  as  sources  of 
much  good. 

The  missionary  needs  a  printing-press 
in  every  district,  and  every  press  shoukl 
be  a  nucleus — *' nucleus  "  is  the  proper 
word— for  a  tract  society.  Tracts  arc 
effective,  wonderfully. 

The  new  school  laws,  which  oblige  all 
children  over  six  to  attend  school,  advan- 
tage the  Protestants,  but  are  not  relished 
by  the  Catholics,  to  whom  they  arc  a  heavy 
blow. 

"  Spanish  people  cannot  appreciate  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  as  they 
do  the  Douay/'  I  doubt  this ;  but  if  it  is 
true,  what  of  it?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
translations. 

Did  you  ever  unlock  a  door  and  not  be 
able  to  open  it  ?  That  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  Mexican  doors*  There  is  no 
sign  that  entrance  can  be  gained  because 
the  key  is  turned. 

Polygamy  is  very  general  among  the 
Indians,  some  men  having  four  or  five 
wives,  quite  a  number  having  three  each; 
but  two  wives  each  being  the  ordinary 
polygamous  custom. 

A  taboo  exists  between  the  bride's 
mother  and  her  son-in-law,  and  after  the 
marriage  night  they  are  never  allowed  to 
look  upon  each  other  again.  *'  Moihcr- 
in-lawism  "  does  not  obtain. 

The  Indians  need  enlightenment,  were 
there  no  other  reason,  for  the  sake  of  ad* 
vancing  the  work  of  civilization.  They 
are  not  Christianized  until  enlightened. 

There  is  very  little  respect  shown  cler- 
gymen, Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  thiev- 
mg  element  seeming  to  prefer  to  prey 
upon  them.  They  arc  esteemed  **easy,  ' 
in  popular  phrase. 

The  Indians  abominate  pork,  deem  it 
fatal  to  plant  a  tree,  never  tell  their  names 
in  public,  never  kill  a  bear  or  snake,  never 
enter  a  house  where  a  person  has  died. 

There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  colo- 
nization by  the  Mormons.  Mexicans  have 
absolutely  no  bias,  and  would  extend  hos- 
pitalities to  Brahma ns,  Buddhists,  Par- 
sees,  any  one. 

Yes,  I  actually  believe  that  they  would 
welcome  Parsees.  There  is  something 
Zoroasterian  about  those  neighbors  of 
ours,  and  they  would  not  scruple  10  greet 
fire-worshipers. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  a  Mexican  who  can- 
not dilate  upon  the  merits  and  valor  of 
General  Grant,  who  is  invariably  men- 
tioned as  a  hero.  '*a  very  particular  friend 
of  the  family." 

**  Peter's  pence  "  has  not  fallen  off  so 
much  there  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  The  priests  may  be  "  lacking  in 
power.'*  but  superstition  is  strong,  and 
'*just  debts"  are  paid. 

The  Mexican  Protestants  arc  liberal  in 
supporting  their  mmistry,  but  although 
they  like  to  appear  lavish,  they  are  very 
farYrom  being  so.  Their  extravagance  is 
liberality- 

In  many  respects  the  **  greasers  "  are 
to  be  compared  to  the  Eastern  "  cool- 
ies." They  are  quite  as  low  in  the  social 
scale,  and  quite  as  difficult  10  reach  by  di- 
rected effort. 

Mexico  has  a  population  of  about 
11,000.000  on  an  area  ol  about  750,000 
square  miles.  There  are  30  states  in  the 
Union,  but  there  are  only  23  large  towns. 


"Directed  effort,"  indeed  J  It  looks 
very  much  as  though  that  is  not  the  kind 
of  instrumentality  that  is  most  efficacious 
in  dealing  with  the  Romanist  clement, 
Out  why  ? 

1  wonder  why  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  do  not  establish  mis- 
sions in  Mexico.  If  the  **  prestige  of  a 
glorious  name  "  signifies  any  thing,  they 
would  succeed. 

Apiarists  '*  refresh  '*  a  hive  of  bees 
by  importing  a  new  queen,  it  may  be  a 
naijvc,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  swarm, 
or  an  Italian  or  Camiolian,  They  prefer 
the  latter. 

An  English-speaking  Catholic  in  Mex- 
ico may  be  compared  to  a  brown  queen 
in  a  hive.  Probably  he  would  do  good  ; 
but  a  Protestant  is  like  a  black  queen— he 
is  bound  to  succeed. 

The  Friends  have  a  Mission  at  Mata- 
moras,  which  is  flourishing  nrjost  remark- 
ably in  the  fact  that  its  membership  are 
active  workers.  The  average  Mexican 
Protestant  will  not  work. 

Discouragement  ?  Well,  in  that  popu- 
lation of  1 1,000,000  there  are  just  about 
400  Protestant  work-rs.  What  parishes  \ 
Every  worker  caring  for  some  28.000 
souls  1 

Marriage  is  a  civil  contract  in  Mexico, 
and  after  fourteen  years  of  trial  it  is  re- 
ported as  being  "just  about  the  same  as 
it  is  in  France/'  Appreciate  the  meaning 
of  that \ 

Do  not  talk  too  loudly  about  Mexican 
"  ignorance  and  superstition.*'  The  gov- 
ernmenl  grant  for  educational  purposes 
amounts  to  about  $4,000,000  a  year. 

There  are  surely  no  more  immoral 
people  in  the  world  than  those  Mexicans, 
and  what  is  the  worst,  they  delight  in 
their  wickedness,  and  at  the  same  lime  are 
loud  in  preaching  morality. 

I  have  been  asked  as  to  how  much 
pulque  has  to  do  with  this  complexion  of 
things.  The  question  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer, but  beyond  a  doubt  the  account- 
ability obtains. 

The  better  features  of  Catholicism  arc 
absolutely  unrepresented  in  Mexico. 
**  Nominally  Roman  Catholic"  is  a  phrase 
that  has  a  singularly  hollow  ring,  an 
empty  sound. 

What  of  the  religious  future  of  the 
country'  ?  There  is  the  greatest  danger 
that  it  will  slip  from  its  moorings — "  nom- 
inal "  moorings^ — and  drift— whither  ? 

Yes,  whither?  Will  it  not  be  its  fate 
to  plunge,  like  France,  in  1789,  into  the 
maelstrom  of  the  revolution  of  atheism  .' 
It,  indeed,  looks  so.  The  probabihties  are 
strong. 

But — .  But  not  yet.  Not  so  long  as 
the  letters  *'  N.  S.  J.  C."  remain  inscribed 
on  the  banners  of  the  Church.  Lei  the 
•*  S."  stand  for  Seigneur  instead  of  Sal- 
valor ^  and  the  end  cometh- 

Now  is  the  time  to  press  forward  with 
the  Gospel  in  hand.  Never  mind  the  Fi- 
fiii  cammissum,  U  will  not  come.  The 
time  is  that  of  war.  Onward !  Let  us 
take  Mexico ! 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  Christless 
and  churchless  neighbor.  Let  us  visit  her. 
and  with  us  carry  Christ.  Is  she  not  of 
'•the  least  of  these?"  Is  there  not  a  re* 
ward  in  view? 

WeUpid.NJ. 
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Bishop  Hurst  is  to  lecture  before  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass., 
on  "Mission  Epochs  in  India.'* 

Bishop  Taylor  is  seeking  for  funds  to 
purchase  a  steamer  for  the  Upper  Congo, 
It  will  cost  1 11,000.  Mr.  George  Fowler, 
of  Liverpool,  has  given  $2425  toward  it. 
The  steamer  Ann^  Taylor  is  lo  run  on 
the  Lower  Congo. 


Rev,  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  proposes  that 
there  shall  be  in  1892  another  *'  Worlds 
Convenlion  of  Missions/*  as  that  year 
marks  the  centenary  of  the  formation  of 
the  first  ^reat  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
in  England, and  the  close  of  ihe  first  cent- 
ury of  the  awakened  missionary  spirit. 
We  heartily  second  the  suggestion* 


The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  has  re- 
ccfitly  delivered  a  series  of  three  lectures 
on  missions  to  the  students  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  The  subjects  were : 
'*  The  Nalure  and  Scope  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions," "  False  and  True  Concepiio?i3  of 
Missionary  Work,"  and  "The  Call  and 
Quahtications  of  Missionaries." 


An  assertion  was  lately  made  in  Wash- 
ington city  that  **only  two  per  cent,  of 
the  amonnt  coUectttl  by  the  Mi^ssionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  actually  expended  in  foreign 
countries."  The  statement  is  within  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  truth.  The  amount  thus 
expended  Is  Jipy-two  per  cent. 


ITIlckloii  Aiid  Itluckleii. 

"Many  a  mickle  make  a  muckle.**  The 
collectors  for  benevolent  objects  do  not 
always  have  the  patience  and  persistence 
necessary  to  the  calling  upon  every  person 
in  the  church  and  congregation  for  a  con- 
tribution, but  pass  those  whose  gifts  will 
be  small  if  any. 

A  servant-girl  makes  the  following 
complaint :  '*  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  for  several  years,  and  have  never 
been  asked  to  give  any  thing  for  Missions. 
1  love  the  Lord  and  w  ish  to  see  his  kingdom 
advanced.  I  have  not  much  to  give,  bat  I 
should  like  to  have  a  share  in  the  blessed 
work  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen," 

All  honor  to  those  pastors  whose  watch* 
word  is,  **  A  collection  for  Missions  from 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  con- 
gregation or  a  personal  refusal/*  Ten 
cents  from  ever>'  member  of  the  Church 
who  the  past  year  gave  nothing  for  mis- 
sions would  probably  increase  the  total  of 
our  collections  ft  00,000, 


Resolutions  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church : 

Resolved,  That  on  account  of  the  Mace- 
donian cries  that  come  lo  us  from  many 
lands  to  which  we  cannot  respond  for  the 
lack  of  funds,  and  the  indescribable  neces- 
sities of  our  own  country  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  existing  work,  we  ask  the 
Church  to  come  lo  our  help  with  free- 
will offerings  for  the  supreme  cause  of 
Missions,  and  give  us  Twelve  Hundred 
and  Ftfiy  Thousand  Dollars  as  the  least 
sum  with  which  \vc  can  meet  the  respon- 
sibilities of  1891.  And  we  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  all  the  presiding  elders,  pastors. 
Sabbath-school  superintendents,  laymen, 
and  friends  of  the  Church  to  so  increase 
their  collections  and  persotial  contribu- 
lions  as  to  make  success  a  certainty. 

Resolved^  That  we  request  that  Easter 
Missionary  Services  be  held  in  all  our 
Sabbath-schools  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  special  collections  be  taken  upon 
that  day  which  shall  be  counted  upon  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Thousand 
Dollars  increase  for  which  we  ask  in  order 
to  make  the  sum  of  One  Million  and  a 
Quarter  for  the  year  189 1. 

Some  excellent  programmes  and  Easter 
exercises  have  been  prepared  by  Rev.  W, 
T.  Smith.  D.D.,  of  Corning.  Iowa,  and 
are  for  sale  by  Hunt  &  Eaion  and  Cran- 
ston &  Stowe.  Send  five  cents  for  speci- 
men copies. 


CantHbiittanii  af  ttie  r(»n«:rr£nl]oiiat, 
Proto»iaiit  1^jiliico|>fi^  and  ""Rcji:!!- 
lur^?  Presbyter  I  ail,  BaittUI,  aiid 
Idctliodlfti  £pi»c:a|ittl  Church  en. 

The  Christian  Union,  in  its  issue  of 
January  8,  i89r,  under  the  heading  of 
*'  Inquiring  Friends,"  gave  a  question  and 
answer  as  follows : 

What  are  the  benevolent  contnbu.tion'?  of  ihe  Bap- 
list  Churcliea  (rc^Iar)  j  the  Methodiiit  Epi«:opat 
Chitrch  (regular,  Northjf ;  the  Proie^stant  Epiicopat 
Church  (United  States)  ;  ihe  Preshy  lerian  Church 
(regular,  North) ;  the  Congregational  Church,  for  Utt 
year  t 

Anrwtr.  No  available  return*  furnish  a  saiijifac^ 
tory  answer.  BapiLat  statij.tic<,  incomplete,  give 
$5,398,991 ;  Methndiit  Episcopal,  partial  returns, 
$1,^5,813;  ProiMiaiii  EUpiscopal,  117,840,^73,  but  this 
includes  comributloiis  far  home  expctuCi.,  and  there  is 
no  separatioo  of  the  two  accounrs;  Presbyterian, 
I4. 358.53a  ;  Congregational,  13,398,037. 

Is  the  question  asked  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  ?  If  so  it  is  misleading- 
Omitting  the  colored  churches  having  or- 
ganizations of  their  own*  there  is  a  Bap- 
tist Church,  North,  and  a  Baptist  Church, 
South, as  much  as  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
North,  and  a  Presbyterian  Church,  South, 
or  a  Melhothsl  Episcopal  Church,  North, 
and  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Let  the  question  be  : 

iV/fai  are  the  contributions  of  the  two 
leading  regular  Baptist  Churches,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Meth' 


odist  Episcopal  Churchy  South,  ike  regu^ 
liir  Presbyterian  Churches,  North  and 
South,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy 
and  the  Congregational  Churches  f 

In  the  explanation  of  this  question  and 
in  the  answer  will  be  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  "  Inquiring  Friend." 

THE  CHURCHES. 

*•  Regular  "  Baptist  Churches. 

White. 

Baptists,  North  and  West 750.000 

Baptists.  South ...,,.. •         1,194.530 

Ci>lffred* 
Baptists,  North  and  West,,.,.  269,751 

Baptists,  South, 1,129.147 

Total  membership.  .,,.•.,        3,343,81$ 

The  above  figures  are  furnished  us  by 
the  printed  reports  or  representative 
members  of  the  Churches.  All  four  divis- 
ions carry  on  their  benevolent  work 
through  different  organkations,  and,  while 
holding  the  same  doctrines,  are  different 
denominations. 

The  white  Baptists  of  the  North  con- 
duct their  foreign  mission  work  through 
the  ''American  Baptist  Missionary  Un- 
ion/* with  its  head-quarters  in  Boston, 
and  their  home  mission  work  through  the 
"American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Soci- 
ety/' with  its  head-quarters  in  New  York, 

The  white  Baptists  of  the  South  con- 
duct their  benevolent  operations  under 
the  "  Southern  Baptist  Convention/'  with 
a  Foreign  Mission  Board  at  Richmond, 
Va„  and  a  Home  Mission  Board  at  Atlan- 
ta. Ga. 

The  colored  Baptists  work  under  four 
or  more  separate  organizations  of  their 
own. 

"  Regular  "  Methodist   Episcopal 

Churches, 

Methodist  Episcopal  CImrch..,..  2,283,967 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  1, 161.666 

Qflffred. 

Colored       Methodist      Epiftcopal 

Church.. 170,000 

African       Methodist       Episcopal 

Church 410,000 

Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church        412,513 

Union  Anifrican  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,,,,. 3r50D 

Total  membership « • .    4.441.646 

There  is  no  "Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North/'  Our  Church  is  some- 
times called  that  because  its  principal 
publishing^  houses  and  the  head-quarters  of^ 
its  benevolent  societies  are  in  New  York,™ 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
and  not  because  its  membership  is  con- 
fined to  the  North,  for  in  1889  its  16  col- 
ored Conferences  in  the  South  reported 
231,239  communicants  ;  its  white  Confer- 
ences south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Wil- 
mington Conferences,  172.525  communi- 
cants; a  total  of  403,764  gathered  since 
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1865,  These,  unilecl  with  the  77,060 
comnmnicanls  in  the  Bahimore  and  VViU 
mington  Conferences,  gave  in  the  South 
480,824  comnnunicants  in  18S9,  which 
have  now  grown  to  ahout  500,000, 

The  **  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South/*  is  the  legal  name  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  which  has  the  head-quarters 
of  its  publishing  interests  and  benevolent 
societies  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  its  mem- 
bership, while  chiefly  in  ihe  South,  may 
also  be  found  in  Indiana^  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania^  and  California, 

Presbyterian  Churches, 

Presbyterian  Church,  North 775.9<>3 

PrcsbytcTian  Church.  South 168,791 

Total  membership 944*^94 

There    is    no    **  Presbyterian    Church, 
North/*  its  legal  name  being  "The  Pres- 
byterian Church   in  the   United  Slates  of 
Amenca/'  The  word  '*  North  *' designates 
that  its  chief  membership  is  in  the  North, 
and  the   head-quarters  of  its  publishing 
and  benevolent  societies  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  although  it  has  members 
in  the  South.     The  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  ischiefiy  in  the  South,  but  its  legal 
ntme  is  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Umtcd  Stales."     The  head-quarters  of  its 
publishing  interests  are  in  Richmond,  Va. ; 
ol  its  Foreign  Mission  Board  at  Nashville, 
Tend.;  of  its  Home  Mission  Board  at  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Omiiling  the  colored  Churches  we  have 
the  communicants  of  the  Churches  referred 
to  in  the  question,  as  follows  : 

Presbyterian  Church,  South i6S,7gr 

Cangrcgational  ChurchciS 491,985 

Ptotcstant  Episcopal  Church 509149 

Bipfist  Church,  North, 750.000 

Presbyterian  Church,  North 775.903 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  i,i6i,66G 

Baptwl Church,  South 1,194,520 

Mcihodist  Episcopal  Church 21283,967 

There  are  no  separate  organizations  for 
colored  people  among  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregational^  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches,  and  the  above  figures  include 
the  colored  members.  The  Baptist  fig- 
ures include  no  colored  membership. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
figxires  include  a  few  colored  members, 
but  nearly  all  the  colored  members  for- 
merly belonging  to  this  Church  have  been 
organized  into  the  *'  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church/'  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  figures  include  over  230,000 
colored  members, 

THE  ANSWER, 

B&NEVOLENT  Contributions. 

Baptists,  South., . . , $353»5i6 

PrMbytcriws,  South 425.125 

Methodist  Episcopalians,  South.,        606^384 

BiptisU,  North 1,008,972 

Pmteslaiu  Episcopalians, 1,689,401 

Meihodbi  Episcopalians 2,162,788 

Conuictjationalists 2,398,037 

frobyterians.  North 4t  358*532 

(See  page^  1 34,  135,  tind  139  for  particulars.) 


Unite  the  Baptists.  Methodists,  and 
Presbyterians,  and  we  have  : 

Baptists $1,362,488 

Protectant  Episcopalians. * .  i ,689401 

Congregationalists 2,398,037 

Methodist  Episcopalians,  ,...,*,  2,769,172 

Presbyterians. 41783,657 

In  the  benevolent  contributions  are  in- 
cluded legacies  received  by  the  Missionary 
Societies.  In  some  cases  the  reports  do 
not  separate  them,  but  ihey  are  not  likely 
to  change  the  relative  position  of  the 
Churches.  The  contributions  of  the  Bap- 
tists. North,  only  include  the  receipts  of 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Socie- 
ties, and  it  is  probable  that  its  contributions 
for  other  benevolent  objects  are  $500,000. 

Total  Contributions, 
These    include    benevolent    contributions, 
salaries  of  pastors,  and  church  expenses  : 

Presbyterians,  So\ith $1,727,263 

Baptif^ts,  South,, 2,571,593 

Methodist  Episcopalians,South.  (not  reported) 

Baptists,  North , ,  (not  reported) 

Congregational  is  ts ,. , ,  6,444,999 

Protestant  Episcopalians 12,754.767 

Presbyterians.  North 14,368 ,131 

Methodi-st  Episcopalians,  *  • , ,  21.026^65 1 

The  two  not  reported  would  probably 
occupy  the  position  given,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  raising  probably 
$3,000,000,  and  the  Baptist  Church,  North, 
probably  $6,000,000, 

— — •»* 

A  Vftluablp  muslan&rjr  Fmctor. 

Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  printing- 
press  as  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  nfiis* 
sionary,  its  utility  is  largely  limited,  from' 
the  fact  that  type  cannot  fully  or  perfectly 
imitate  native  styles  of  writing,  Added 
10  this  is  the  first  cost,  the  freightage,  and 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  practical  print- 
ers^al  together  rendering  the  press  a 
costly  and  insufficient  intrumentalily.  The 
common  sentiment  has  been  admirably 
expressed  by  one  of  our  workers,  who 
writes:  "'We  need  a  press.  It  will  cost 
$— ;  and  while  it  will  not  reproduce  the 
vernacular  perfectly,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sary omission  of  several  characters,  we 
must  have  it  for  what  it  will  do.  Our  lime 
is  too  precious  to  write  our  circulars,  tracts, 
notices,  etc.,  though  it  is  the  preferable 
methotl," 

Upon  reading  this  letter,  together  with 
another  just  received  from  India  on  the 
same  subject,  it  occurred  to  us  that  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  various  instruments  used 
for  the  purpose  of  reduplicatitig  letters, 
etc.,  might  serve  the  purpose  excellently. 
Investigating  the  subject,  we  found  that 
although  there  are  several  such  instru- 
ments, the  majority  occupy  only  a  very 
limited  field,  reproducing  not  more  than 
fifty  copies,  and  that  imperfectly,  by  sticky, 
dauby,  and  expensive  methods.     Mr.  Ed- 


ison's mimeograph  alone  is  the  only  ap- 
paratus which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  printing-press,  and  as  supplying  that 
which  the  press  lacks.  By  its  use  abso- 
soiute  copies  can  be  made  of  any  writing 
in  almost  unlimited  numbers,  the  original 
being  made  as  easily  as  one  can  write  with 
a  pencil,  and  no  practice  being  required  to 
produce  excellent  work.  Nothing  is  more 
simple  than  the  process,  and  it  already  has 
more  than  60.000  users, 

We  would  suggest  that  the  mimeograpt* 
should  be  placed  in  ever)-  mission  station — 
instead  of  the  printing-press  in  the  smaller 
stations,  and  auxilliary  to  it  in  the  larger. 
U  costs  from  ti2  to  $23,  and  there  is  no 
more  sensible  present  to  send  out.  The 
average  heathen  are  like  our  children,  in 
that  they  '*]ike  to  gel  letters,"  written, 
rather  than  printed.  A  WTitten  tract  or 
chapterof  Scripture  will  be  better  received 
than  one  thai  is  printed.  It  is  ihe  same  with 
announcements,  notices,  etc.,  all  of  which 
gain  in  value  and  appreciation  if  coming 
from  the  pen  instead  of  from  the  press.  The 
manufacturers.  A,  B.  Dick  Co.,  of  Chica;;o» 
give  full  particulars  concerning  the  ap- 
paratus in  their  circulars,  but  the  apparatus 
when  once  seen  "  speaks  for  itself,"     M. 


Imprltionaieiot  «f  F,  PenjEOlll. 

On  pages  1 14  and  115  Dr.  Gilman,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
gives  particulars  respecting  the  imprisoi^- 
ment  of  Rev.  F,  Penzotli.  in  Callao.  Peru. 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  our  Mission- 
ary Society  at  their  meeting  in  January 
adopted  the  following ' 

'*  Whereas,  It  appears  on  indisputable 
testimony  that  the  Rev,  Francis  Penzotli, 
the  Assistant  Agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  for  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  and  an  honored  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  arrested 
m  Callao,  Peru,  on  the  25th  of  Jyly  last,  an 
the  alleged  charge  of  having  violated  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  publicly  conduct- 
ing religious  services  after  the  methods  of 
his  Church,  and  that  he  has  been  kept  in 
prison  until  now,  although  his  innocence  of 
the  charge  was  established  in  November 
last  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  by 
which  the  case  w^as  tried,  while  the  pros- 
ecution have  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
that  tribunal  and  from  the  Superior  Court, 
which  sustained  the  verdict  of  acquittal, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land,  which 
now  has  the  case  under  advisement,  there- 
fore, be  it 

*' M^sohfed,  That  our  Brother  Pcnxolti 
and  his  family  be  assured  of  our  profound 
sympathy  with  them  in  this  severe  trial  of 
their  faith,  and  of  our  earnest  desire  that 
the  imprisonment  may  come  to  a  speedy 
end ;  and  that  they  may  be  sustained  and 
comforted  by  the  conviction  that  God's 
overruling  providence  will  bring  good 
results  out  of  their  bitter  trial. 

**  Resolved,  Thai  the  thanks  of  this 
Board  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary 


of  State  of  the  United  Stales,  for  his  kind 
intervention  in  seeking  to  lighten  this  load 
<i(  persecution  and  to  bring  the  case  to  a 
termination. 

*■  Resolved,  That  the  Secretaries  are  di- 
rected to  communicate  with  Sctlor  Don 
Felix  Zcgarra,  the  Peruvian  Minister  to 
the  United  Stales^  with  a  view  of  learning 
irom  him  what  amount  of  religious  toler- 
ance and  liberty  of  worship  may  be  ex- 
pected by  any  colonists  or  missionaries 
who  may  lake  up  iheir  residence  in  Peru 
under  the  direction  or  patronage  of  this 
Board  of  Missions/* 


The  Swedish  and  Italian  Missions  in 
Philadelphia  are  reported  as  being  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

The  Mexico  Conference  was  held  at 
Pachuca  In  January.  A  new  district  was 
organised  and  five  presiding  elders  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Rev.  T.  L,  Wiltsee.  formerly  the  Su- 
perintendent of  our  New  Mexico  English 
Mission,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Mission 
Among  the  Navajos.  His  address  is  Fort 
Defiance,  Arizona.  He  writes :  "  At 
last  the  ambition  of  many  years  is  grat- 
ified, and  the  writer  is  a  real  missionary 
among  real  heathen." 

At  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  December  25,  1890,  John  F* 
Belknap.  B.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics 
and  Philosophy  in  Philander  Smith  Biblical 
Institute,  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Miss  Marj^ 
A.  Vance,  Instructor  in  Music  and  Art 
in  the  Aoyama  Ladies'  Seminary,  were 
united  in  matrimony,  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Rev,  Miiton  S.  Vail,  Dean 
of  the  Theological  Department  of  the 
Tokyo  Anglo- Japanese  College,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Y.  Honda  and  ihe  Rev.  Julius 
Sopcr. 

Rev.  Thomas  Harwood,  D.D..  of  New 
Mexico,  has  taken  the  superintend ency  of 
the  English  work,  in  addition  to  the  Span- 
ish,  which  has  been  under  his  care  for 
twenty  years.  At  present  there  are  10 
English  and  30  Spanish  charges.  The 
English  Missions  have  400  members,  the 
Spanish,  1,400,  with  300  conversions  last 
year. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Headland,  wife  of  Rev.  I. 
T.  Headland,  of  our  North  China  Mission, 
died  in  Peking,  China,  December  12. 
Brother  Headland  and  his  wife  left  for 
China  last  September.  Mrs.  Headland 
caught  a  severe  cold  which  resulted  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  terminated  fatally  in  two 
weeks. 

The  second  session  of  the  India  Mis- 
sion Conference  closed  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uar)^  19*  The  work  has  so  grown  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  divide  it  into  four 


presiding  elder  districts.  Rev.  B.  C.  Swarts 
remains  the  superintendent,  his  address 
being  615  North  Second  Street,  Arkansas 
City,  Kan. 

Rev.  Thomas  Harwood,  D.D.,  writes 
that  on  the  last  Sunday  of  December  he 
dedicated  the  eighteenth  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  New  Mexico  Spanish 
Mission.  It  is  at  E  scon  dido,  three  miles 
north  of  Socorro,  and  is  called  Pitra  Pina 
Bacca,  from  the  good  old  Mexican  man 
and  his  wife  who  donated  the  site. 

The  Rev.  G.  G.  Froggatt  writes  from 
Buenos  Ayres :  **  The  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  our  South  American  Mission  met 
in  the  city  of  Rosario  on  October  9,  1890, 
The  statistics  reported:  members,  9S5 ; 
probationers,  Z%o;  local  preachers,  24; 
itinerant  preachers,  22;  children  baptized, 
301  ;  adults  baptized,  21  ;  number  of 
churches,  11 ;  nuniher  of  Sunday-schools, 
37;  officers  and  teachers,  201;  Sunday* 
school  scholars,  2,113.  Our  work  in  South 
America  is  slowly  but  steadily  advancing 
along  the  whole  line,  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  ought  to  be  made  the  object  of 
far  more  prayers,  practical  sympathy,  and 
heartfelt  interest  than  it  is.  Ours  is  as 
undoubtedly  God's  work  as  any  missionary 
efforts  being  carried  on  in  China  or  Japan. 
Christian  people  in  America  must  not  de- 
lude themselves.  Roman  Catholicism  in 
these  South  American  republics  is  not  the 
liberal  and  in  not  a  few  respects  even  en- 
lightened form  of  faith  it  is  in  England, 
and  still  more  markedly  in  the  United 
Slates.  Romanism  in  South  America  is  a 
rotten,  sapless  creed  ;  in  some  parts  of  this 
great  continent,  such  as  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador,  where  it  still  enjoys  undisputed 
ascendency,  it  has  barely  retained  as  much 
as  the  outward  form  of  godliness.  Deceive 
not  yourselves.  Romanism  in  these  favored 
countries  is  as  pernicious  and  powerless 
for  righteousness  as  Shintoism  is  in  Japan 
or  Confucianism  in  China.  Talk  more  fre- 
quently, thmk  more  earnestly,  about  South 
.America  in  your  missionary  conventions 
and  international  gatherings.  A  little 
more  talk  about  truly  heathenish,  idola- 
trous South  America  and  Mexico  would. 
I  think,  simply  be  in  harmony  with  the 
claims  of  strict  justice.  These  people  in 
overwhelming  majority  know  nothing  oi 
a  living,  abiding  Christ,  "  the  power  of 
God  to  salvation/*  though  zealous  nom- 
inal adherents  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
known    forms   of    faith    in    the    civilized 

wo  rid/' 

»♦« 

ifllkvtoii  IVolaii, 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  New 
York  having  for  its  object  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  Africa.  It  is  called  the 
**  Stanley   Society/'  and   its   secretary  is 


Mr.  Ernest  T.  Zeltner,  Martha  Institute^ 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The   Lahore  Brahmans*  Journal  says 
"  We  are  convinced  that  the  days  of  idoli* 
try  and  caste  are  numbered." 

Father  Chiniquy  affirms  that  during 
the  last  twelve  months  at  least  Looo 
Roman  Catholics  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  left  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Rabbi  Lichlenstein,  of  Tapio-Szelc,  m 
Hungary,  has  been  for  several  years  a 
believer  in  Jesus,  and  while  holding  his 
position  as  a  rabbi  among  an  attached 
and  devoted  community  of  Jews,  still 
continues  to  preach  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

In  Uganda,  in  Africa,  arc  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  native  Ro- 
manists call  their  party,  *'  Those  who  read 
the  Catholic  religion."  The  native  Prot- 
estants call  theirs,  "Those  who  read  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Tea 
C  om  m  an  d  m  en  ts, ' ' 


i 


UiBsbnartj  literature* 

The  Laifara.  Count  Campello  s  papcrj 
announces    the  opening  in   Rome   of 
theological    college    for  the    training 
young  men  who  desire  to  consecrate  thera*^ 
selves  to  the  ministry  in  the  "Catholic 
Italian  Church/'     The  college  will  bear 
the  name  of  Savonarola. 

T/te  IHustrated  Magasine  and  Chil* 
drens  Record  \^  the  title  of  a  new  magazine 
published  monthly  for  the  Presbyterian 
children  of  Canada  by  Rev.  W,  R.  Cruik- 
shank,  198  St.  James  Street,  Montreal* 
Canada.     Price.  2$  cents. 

Two     Th&usand    Miles    Through  tk 
Heart  of  Mexico,  by  Rev,  J.  H.  McCar 
D.D..  is  published  by  Hunl&  Eaton,  Nen 
York,   at  |i.     It  is  a  very  readable  ac 
count  of  an  extended  tour  through   th 
country,  and  contains  much  valuable  in^ 
formation  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and   habits! 
of  the  people.     It  would  be  well  for  any 
one   intending   to   visit   Mexico   to    first 
read  this  book. 

Jen*  and  Gentile  is  the  tiile  of  the  book 
containing  a  report  of  a  conference  of 
Israelites  and  Christians  regarding  their 
mutual  relations  and  welfare  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  November,  1890.  The  papers 
prepared  by  Rabbis  Felsenthal,  Hirsch, 
and  Stolz,  and  Drs,  Goodwin,  Barrows, 
Cnklwell,  Marquis,  and  Scott  are  able  and 
interesting.  We  hxive  transferred  to  our 
columns  a  part  of  one  of  them.  (See 
page  1 19.)  Our  readers  will  do  well  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  book.  Price.  75 
cents.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 
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''GO    YE  AND    TEACH  ALL  NATION Sr 


^oclrg  anb  Song. 


^^Go  Ye,  and  Teach  All  Nations.' 

BY   MRS.   MINNIE  GLENS, 

Hear  the  cry  from  heathen  nations, 
Come  and  help  while  yet  you  may ; 

Bring  the  blessed  invitations, 
Turn  this  darkness  into  day. 

Swiftly  come,  the  glad  news  bringing 

Of  salvation  full  and  free, 
And  the  joy  through  heaven  ringing 

Surely  '11  be  reward  for  thee. 

Bring,  O  bring,  to  millions  waiting 
Living  water  sweet  and  clear ; 

We  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
Of  the  "  bread  of  life  "  to  hear. 

O  thou  who  canst  read  the  story. 
Tell  us  of  a  Saviour's  love ; 

That  we,  too,  may  know  the  glory 
Of  that  home  prepared  above. 

Come,  O  come  !  enlightened  brother, 
Listen  to  our  pleading  cry  ; 

Brother,  heed  the  cry  of  brother 
Ere  in  darkness  we  may  die. 

Go  and  tell  to  every  nation — 
Hark  I  'tis  yet  our  Master's  call : 

Go  and  tell  of  full  salvation. 
Flowing  rich  and  free  for  all. 
Scarcoxie,  Mo. 


The  Message. 

BY   REV.   C.   A.   VINCENT. 
(Written  upon  the  departure  of  a  missionary  to  India.) 

*•  Go  into  all  the  world  ! "    This  is  the  message, 
The  climax  of  Christ's  word  upon  the  earth ; 

And  to  fulfill  this  royal  proclamation 

The  Church  of  Christ  had  its  prophetic  birth. 

"The  world  ?  "  "Yes ;  wide  and  dark  and  sinful ; 

Without  our  God,  a  hopeless,  dying  world  ; 
Go  ye  to  this,  and  let  my  stately  banner 

In  busy  mart  and  by-place  be  unfurled." 

"  Ah,  no  I    '  Tis  vain  ;  we  cannot  conquer 
The  hardened  world — this  little  band  t 

We  cannot  cross  the  dark  and  frowning  ocean. 
Or  make  a  garden  of  each  desert  land. 

^*  But  go  we  must,  for  Christ  our  Lord  has  said  it ; 

The  work  is  his,  not  ours ;  he  will  defend ; 
And  did  he  not  declare,  when  last  we  met  him, 

•  Lo,  I  am  with  you  till  the  world  shall  end  ?  *." 

And  stepping  swiftly,  surely,  down  the  ages. 
The  Church  has  sped,  with  faith,  its  onward  way ; 

Till  seas  and  lands,  with  wistful  upturned  faces. 
Are  hailing  now  the  new,  the  breaking  day. 

But  lands  are  waiting,  waiting  yet  the  sowing ; 

And  there  are  angry  seas  which  must  be  stilled ; 
And  Christ  is  saying,  "  Go  ye,  go  ye," 

The  world  with  warmth  and  sunshine  must  be  filled. 


To-day,  in  answer  to  the  Master's  summons. 
We  send  the  seed  to  India's  waiting  soil ; 

To-day  we  turn  our  light  across  the  ocean, 
For  sailors  weary  with  life's  storm  and  toil 

O  Lord  and  Master,  who  art  with  us  alway. 
Whose  last  command  we  would  obey. 

Guide  thou  our  feet ;  bless  thou  this  gospel  herald 
We  gladly  send  to  distant  lands  to-day. 
Buffalo,  N.  y. 


India  in  1890. 

The  following  lines,  from  a  recent  Madras /Minfa/,  show 
what  some  of  the  best  Hindu  minds  are  thinking  at  the  pres- 
sent  time : 

Weary  are  we  of  empty  creeds. 

Of  deafening  calls  to  fruitless  deeds; 

Weary  of  priests  who  cannot  pray. 

Of  guides  who  show  no  man  the  way; 

Weary  of  rites  wise  men  condemn. 

Of  worship  linked  with  lust  and  shame  ; 

Weary  of  custom,  blind,  enthroned. 

Of  conscience  trampled,  God  disowned; 

Weary  of  men  in  sections  cleft. 

And  Hindu  life  of  love  bereft. 

Woman  debased,  no  more  a  queen. 

Nor  knowing  what  she  once  hath  been  ; 

Weary  of  babbling  about  birth, 

And  of  the  mockery  men  call  mirth; 

Weary  of  life  not  understood, 

A  battle,  not  a  brotherhood ; 

Weary  of  /CaU  yuga  years. 

Frighted  with  chaos,  darkness,  fears; 

Life  is  an  ill,  the  sea  of  births  is  wide. 

And  we  are  weary ;  who  shall  be  our  g^de  ? 

—Friend  of  Missions, 


WLtitXb,  Mcrh,  Stcrg. 


British  India. 

BY    R.  S.  DIX. 

About  in  the  center  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  the  lofty  Himalaya^ 
Mountains,  surrounded  on  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  drained  and  fertilized  by  some  of  the 
grandest  rivers  in  the  world,  reaching  from  China  on  the 
one  hand  to  Afghanistan  on  the  other,  and  embracing  a 
climate  ranging  from  the  heat  of  a  torrid  zone  in  the 
south  to  the  chill  of  eternal  snows  in  the  Himalayas, 
lies  the  land  of  caste  and  prejudice,  of  sahibsf  and 
salaams,  of  turbaned  heads  and  naked  bodies ;  the  land 
of  ignorance  and  education,  of  high  and  low,  of  rich 
and  poor,  of  bond  and  free,  of  beauty  and  misery,  of 
civilization  and  barbarism,  of  cultivation  and  degrada- 
tion, of  peace  and  discontent,  of  plenty  and  famine,  of 
mighty  cities  and  trackless  forests,  of  fertile  fields  and 

*  Whenever  the  Hindus  use  this  word,  which  belongs  to  their  language,  tlicjr 
•imply  say  the  abode  of  the  snow,  hima,  meaning  snow,  and  Uaya^  abode. 

tA  respectful  title  given  by  the  Hindus  to  Europeans  of  rank.  Salaam  is  d» 
name  of  thdr  ceremonious  salutation. 
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sterile  deserts,  of  many  rjt  ts  and  many  lunguc-i  ;  ihc 
land  of  Mohammedan  and  Jain  *  of-  Buddhist  and  the 
Sikh,  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  home  of  the  brown- 
skinned  Hindu— ^England's  Indian. 

In  t6oo  Britain  reached  forth  her  mighty  arm  and 
laid  a  greedy  hand  upon  the  heart  of  this  great  nation. 
Firmer  and  firmer  grew  her  hold  until  now  this  land, 
which  stretches  1,900  miles  from  east  to  west  and  2,000 
miles  from  north  to  south  ;  which  rovers  1,500,000  sfjuare 
miles,  and  nurtures  260^000,000  inhabitants  ;  which  im- 
ports to  the  value  of  830,000,000  rupees,  and  exports  to 
the  value  of  985,000,000  rupees  \  per  annum  ;  which  has 


looms  up  ju^t  behind,  setting  the  t  tty  in  bold  relief  and 
cutting  oft*  the  view  of  the  remarkable  plains  beyond, 
known  as  the  Dcccan.  They  arc  situated  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  interlined 
throughout  as  with  the  veins  of  a  leaf  by  the  mighty 
rivers,  which,  rising  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  flow  east- 
ward over  the  sloping  table-lands,  through  the  Eastern 
(Ihauis,  and  across  the  narrow  fertile  strip  on  the  east- 
ern shore,  to  potir  their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
They  stretch  away  thus  east  to  Calcutta,and  south  to  Cape 
Comorin,  dotted  here  and  there  with  mountains  which 
spring  suddenly  out   of  the  [ilains  like  defacing  excres* 
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17.500  miles  of  railroad  and  7. 15  telegraph  offices  ;  which 
has  18  cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  and  4,000 
miles  of  sea-coast;  which  includes  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  J.accadive 
Islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  Aden  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea;  which,  in  18S6,  extended  her  boundaries 
to  include  270,000  square  miles  in  Farther  India — this 
mighty  empire  bows  her  head  in  subjection  to  England's 
queen,  Em[>ress  of  India. 

The  traveler  approaching  Bombay  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  is  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  coast. 
Alow-lying  narrow  strip  of  shore  rises  abruptly  in  great 
steps  to  meet  the  Ghauts  J — a  range  of  mountains  which 

*  \7*^*\     ^  religjowis  *cct   wHo«c  doctrines  tn   many  point*  agree   with   the 
0adldhiM4>.     They  deny  the  dlvtne  nrigin  of  the  Vc()a&,  the  a^^icrcd  book  of  the 

*  V  rupiffj,  th<s  unit  of  Indian  money,  t*  nominally  two  ^hi!l1ing«. — R.  S,  D, 
I  Alcaniiig  »tetM,  h«n^c  ihc  nAme  Ghauts, — /?.  S.  D^ 


cences*  upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf;  while  fn  the  north 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  valleys  beyond  by  the  Vindhya 
Mountains^  which  run  east  and  w^est  across  the  center  of 
the  country.  Literally  surrounded  thus  by  three  ranges 
of  mountains,  this  Deccan  i)rcscnts  on^^  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar geographical  formations  in  the  world. 

But  before  >ve  cross  these  plains  we  will  look  upon 
Bombay,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  British  Empire. f 
Here  are  endless  streets,  bordered  with  palm  and  ban- 
yan trees.  Here  are  beautiful  homes  erected  by  En- 
glishman and  native.  Here  arc  markets  and  bazaars.J 
and  here  are  horse-cars  (introduced  by   an  American) 

*  Latin  crtxc^rt^  to  grow,  iJc^  out,  from.   Art  unnatural  growth  tipon  any  thing. 

^  Hombajr  ha*  more  than  615^000  inhabttantj>,  Caktitta  more  than  75o»ooo»  and 
M.idras  more  than  405,cx».  The  two  fortncr  are  laqjer  than  any  city  in  Great 
tiritain  Mive  London. —  R.  S,  D, 

JThe  word  l*  iran^plantcd  from  the  Persian  language,  and  naeaiu  tnourket.  A 
place  of  exchange,  or  of  display  of  good« }  a  fair« 
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A   PARSEE  MERCHANT  OF  BOMBAY, 

and  well-paved, well-policeti,  well-lighted  thoroughfares; 
a  post-office,  a  telegraph  building,  a  university — in  shorty 
a  veritable  London  set  down  in  this  tropical  country, 
but  apparently  inhabited  entirely  by  lialf- naked  Hindus, 
Most  noticeable  among  the  natives  are  the  Parsees, 
found  only  in  Bombay.  They  are  descendants  of  the 
Persians,  who  were  driven  into  India  by  the  Moham- 
medans centuries  ago,  and,  having  intermarried,  have 
preserved  their  ancient  charactenstics.  They  are  edu- 
cated, intelligent,  and  refined  to  a  degree  superior  to 
the  Hindus,  are  prosperous  and  wealthy,  and  are  fire- 
worshipers.     (See  page  152.) 

Bombay  is  an  imposing  city,  as  well  as  a  remarkable 
one,  and  might  well  take  all  our  time  in  India.  But  we 
must  leave  it  with  its  pagan  temples  and  their  hideous 
gods,  its  sacred  baths,  its  tropical  beauties,  its  charming 
suburbs,  its  busy  wharves  and  crowded  harbor,  its  hum 
and  stir,  so  like  the  land  of  the  white  man  and  the  Chris- 
tian, and  with  a  jump  of  2,000  miles  find  ourselves  in 
Calcutta*  (the  city  of  palaces),  the  heart  of  India's 
prosperity. 

It  is  a  beautiful  city  with  its  magnificent  public  halls, 
its  sumptuous  residences,  its  hotels,  its  parks  its  mili- 
tary quarter,  its  chib-houses,  its  soft  greens  and  brilliant 
reds  blooming  under  the  shade  of  tropical  trees — a 
beautiful  city,  built  in  the  midst  of  a  great  flat  formed 

*  Ca3cutts-^Kali  OhAtU,  the  ghiiut  (step)  or  dwell ing-pikcc  of  the  Roddesi 
Kali-  This  goddess  was  the  wife  of  Siva,  the  destroyer^  one  of  the  Hindu  trinity 
ofgod^^  A  cclcbraicd  leuiplc  is  crect«J  to  her  juii  south  of  the  city,  whirh,  :vt 
the  time  of  the  ajinusil  worships  li  crowded  with  devotees  from  all  p,irt%  of  the 
country. 
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through  the  ages  from  the  silt  of  mighty  rivers  ;  and  it 
throbs  and  pulses  with  the  busy  life  which  quickens 
Hindu -land  from  north  to  souths  from  east  to  west,  and 
brings  her  whatever  of  good  or  ill  may  be  her  lot 
Here  is  the  seat  of  her  government,  here  are  her  open 
marts,  and  here  we  may  study  her  institutions.  If  the 
reader  will  take  a  map  of  India  he  will  note  how  effect* 
ually  the  Himalayas  cut  it  off  from  Central  Asia,  a 
how  the  rivers  Indus,  Brahma|)utra,  and  Ganges  drain 
from  the  mountains  to  the  lowlands,*  The  Indus  and 
Brahamaputra  drain  the  northern  slope  of  the  mount- 
ains, both  rising  at  the  western  end — the  one  to  flow 
south  through  ihc  western  gap  into  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  other  to  flow  due  east  until  it  reaches  the  gap  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  range,  and  thence  west  and  south  into 
the  river  Ganges,  The  Ganges  rises  upon  and  drains  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountains  and  flows  through  its 
many  mouths.which  form  the  famous  Delta  of  the  Ganges, 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  lowlands  through  which 
these  rivers  flow  are  called  **  The  Plains  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,"  and  are  separated  by  the  Aravulli  Mountains, 
between  which  and  the  river  Indus  lies  the  Thur,  the 
great  Indian  desert. 

In  1858,  after  the  mutiny,!  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  established.  All  territories  formerly  under 
the  control  of  the  East  India  Company  were  then 
vested  in  Queen  Victoria,  and  all  taxes  are  now  re- 
ceived in  her  name  and  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
Indian  government.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
England  is  (subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament) 
law-giver  for  British  India,  and  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  fifteen  members,  called  the  Indian  council.  The 
supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Viceroy,  | 
or  Governor-general,!  of  India.  This  viceroy,  living  at 
the  capital,  Calcutta,  has  a  legislative  council  called 
the  Council  of  the  Governor-General,  consisting  of  six 
ordinary  members  (appointed  by  the  crown)  and  a  com- 
mander-in-chief.  He  is  also  assisted  by  the  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  (appointed  by  the  crown),  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Bengal,  North-west  Prov- 
inces, and  Punjab,  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  of 
Oudh,  Assam,  Central  Provinces,  and  Burma  (appointed 
by  the  viceroy),  who  are  in  turn  assisted  by  commission- 
ers. The  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  two 
legislative  councils,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  has  one  ;  but  the  other  lieutenant-governors 
and  commissioners  have  no  councils  and  no  legislative 
powers.  For  convenience  to  the  government,  India  is 
divided  into  British  and  native  States — ^the  former  in- 
cluding Bengal,  North-west  Provinces,  Oudh,  Punjab, 
Central  Provinces,  Burma,  Upper  Burma,  Assam,  Mad- 
ras, and  Bombay  ;  the  latter  including  Baroda,  Central 
India,  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Rajputana,  and  parts  of  Ben- 
gal, North-west  Provinces,   Punjab,  Central  Provinces, 

*  The    Himalaysui  lie  ia  two  ranget,  the  Upper  aad  Lower  HinuJaytt,  «ai 
Ibrm  a  wall  absohitely  imp regti able-— ^.  S,  D* 

i  See  Omtiint  Hixtory  9/ England^  p.  301. 

\  The  word  is  formed  from  vire^  Laiiin  instead  of,  and  ri^^  the  French  word  1 
king,  • 

I  Present  Eovernor-gcneral^  MarquU  of  Lan»dc»wiie,  G.CM.G.— Jf.  J.  i?. 
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Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  British  Slates  are  governed 
directly  by  ihe  British,  and  the  native  States  by  native 
princes  aided  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an  English 
agent,  or  resident,  placed  at  each  court  by  the  viceroy. 
The  power  of  these  native  princes  is,  perha[>s,  merely 
nominal  in  most  instances,  but  the  British  administralion 
has  found  it  wisest  thus  to  consider  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,* 

So  much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  English 
policy  in  this  country,  that  it  is  needless  to  discuss  the 
question  in  so  btief  an  article  ;  but  careful  study  of  her 
policy  in  later  years  would  seem  to  show  an  earnest  de- 
sire on  her  part  to  do 
wisely  for  these  sub- 
jects. If  in  her  desire 
for  justice  she  has 
given  them  home  rule 
so  rapidly  as  to  have 
overshot  her  mark, and 
done  theiB  barm  rather 
than  good  by  forcing 
her  brown-skinned 
sons  into  positions 
they  were  totally  un- 
able to  fill — if  she  has 
so  done  she  has  thus 
brought  to  her  own 
a  I  r  e  n  t  i  on  the  w  ro  n  gs 
permitted  in  the  past» 
and  driven  herself  into 
greater  eflbrts  fur  the 
education  and  eleva- 
tion of  one  seventh  of 
the  population  of  the 
entire  globe.  The 
government,  with  the 
important  aid  of  mis- 
sionaries, has  estab- 
lished three  universi- 
ties (in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras 
respectively)^  and  col- 
leges and  schools  \n 
almost  every  district. 
It  was  and  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  native 
girls  with  educational  advantages,  for  Hindu  prejudice 
is  strong  against  the  education  of  women,  but  in  a 
few  districts  where  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
is  very  great  girls'  schools  have  been  established.  The 
missionaries  always  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  edu- 
cational matters,  and  it  was  by  them  that  the  first 
printing  in  the  native  tongues  was  done,  and  the  Baptist 

*  ITppcr  Burma  was  annexed  in  t8d<S.  BiirniA  conaistj  of  Aracan,  Fcgii^  Irrit' 
■Bddly ,  and  Tenaf^crim.  The  native  States  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Great  Drit- 
alo  and  support  an  army  of  350,000  men,  while  the  English  army  k  only  3to,cx>:> 
■■•en.  European  and  native  combined.  The  States  of  Berar^  lit anipur^  Kn^litutr^ 
Keluchisi:tn,  and  Sikkim  are  provisionally  under  British  control,  'J  he  French 
break  the  unity  of  the  British  possessions  liy  holding  Pondlcherry,  Karik.il,  anil 
Vanaon  on  the  eutem  Mulabar  coast,  Mahe  on  the  western  Malabar  coa^t^  also 
Chandcmagar  On  the  Ganges  just  above  Calcutta ;  and  the  Fortnj^icse  hold  Coa 
I  a  tmall  ct.Min^r>  thereabouts  on  the  western  Malabar  coast. — R.  S,  0, 
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Mission  Issued  the  first  vernacular*  newspaper  in  1835, 
For  many  years  the  press  continued  purely  religious^ 
but  within  the  last  twenty*five  years  there  have  also  de- 
veloped secular  sheets. 

The  Brahman s,  or  high-priests,  have,  however,  kept 
alive  through  all  ages  oral  traditions  of  the  Hindu  race^ 
and  the  Mohammedans  introduced  the  custom  of  histor- 
ical records,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  learning  basal- 
ways  prevailed  among  all  classes.  These  Brahmans  have 
ever  been  the  controlling  influence  in  Hindustan,  and 
all  efforts  to  overthrow  their  power  seem  almost  use- 
less.f  That  the  Christians  have  made  long  strides  in 
indirectly  influencing  the  barbaric  customs  is,  however, 
unquestionable.  Horrible  religious  usages  have  been 
abolished,  such  as  the  burning  of  widows,  suicide  from 
reh'gious  fanaticism,  human  sacrifice,  the  drowning  of 
babies,  and  burying  alive  of  lepers,  but  more,  far  more, 
remains  to  be  done.  The  girls  still  marry  when  mere 
infants,  and  are  mothers  before  they  are  twelve  years 
old.  They  consequently  bear  children  that  are  weak  in 
body  and  brain,  and  thus  rob  India  of  her  greatest 
chance  for  improvement.  The  widows,  be  they  one 
year  old  or  fifty  years  old,  can  never  marry  again,  can 
never  be  received  as  equals,  ^nd  nwvA  live  the  life  of 
slaves  to  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  life  of  pros- 
titutes. Thus  suicide  is  far  preferable  to  many  an  un- 
fortunate than  such  a  life  of  misery  or  shame.  The 
crying  evil  of  Brahmanism,  which  lifts  its  wail  to  heavea 
for  remedy,  is  the  slavery  of  its  women. 

The  Brahmans  pervade  India  in  all  districts  in  the 
proportion  of  fourteen  out  of  every  twenty,  the  other 
four  being  Mohammedans,  who  ore  confined  mostly  to 
Punjab  and  the  North-west  Provinces,  hovering  lovingly 
about  their  holy  city,  Delhi,  where  once  reigned  tlie 
Great  Mogul.  They  are  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
British  system,  for»  in  contr.idistinction  to  the  Hindus, 
who  have  been  conquered  for  ages  and  are  consequent- 
ly as  contented  as  ever  under  the  present  rule,  the 
Mohammedans  have  been  conquerors,  and  their  sense 
of  humiliation,  added  to  their  religious  detestation  of  a 
"dog  of  a  Christian,"  makes  them  discontented  and 
dangerous  subjects.  England  has  by  her  educational 
methods  given  the  better  class  of  Mohammed:ins  or 
Brahmans  opportunities  to  absorb  a  knowledge  of  cus- 
toms and  theories  which  are  the  result  of  ages  of  evolu- 
tion and  experience.  She  has  suddenly  lifted  them 
from  the  position  of  indifferent  recipients  of  the  ills  or 
blessings  of  life  into  an  attitude  of  famiiiarity  with  the 
most  advanced  modes  of  thought,  promising  them  that 
when  they  have  fitted  themselves  for  positions  of  power 
they  shall  hold  them.  And  now  she  is  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  her  word  has  been  heard  and  remembered, 
and  to-day  her  empire  is  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  educated   i^\x  who  demand  their 


*  A  slave  bem  in  hia  maiiter'ft  home  wa»  called  by  the  Romans  tptfrM«.  From 
this  they  formed  their  adjective  fftrnacuitu^  belrtnging  lo  home-bom  tlaves,  Wc 
have  borrowed  the  word,  which  with  %i&  meatu  beionjsnng  to  the  country  of  one^i 
birth,  a&  vernacular  Unjttiage. 

t  Out  of  the  tciiat  Chrwtiaitiey  can  clAim  but  47  per  ceal.  of  one  per  cent,, 
while  BrahmauiMn  has  7i'2P1  per  cent,  and  Mohattunedanlftm  has  »t.45  per  cent. 
—R.  S,  D. 
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tproinised  rights;  on  the  other,  the  masses,  indifferent 
with  the  absolute  inditTerence  of  the  East,  who  neither 
understand  nor  care  for  the  qwesttons  at  issue*  and  only 
know  they  do  not  trust  the  native  official.  And  her 
great  dilemma  at  present  is  how  best  to  affiliate  these 
two  classes  with  eacli  other  and  each  with  herself;  for 
the  Hindu's  principal  characteristic  is  his  h;Ured  of  all 
families,  castes,  tribes,  or  sects  other  than  his  own  ; 
hence  he  is  always  suspicious  of,  and  at  variance  with, 
the  native  element  in  the  English  governtnent. 

In  considering  the  occupations  of  this  puople  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems  which  have  agi- 
tated the  whole  civilized  world  for  more  than  a  century. 


A   SHOP  IK   ALLAHABAD. 

Has  England  done  her  best  for  India  ?  If  not,  how 
can  she  improve  upon  her  ]iresent  system  ?  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this  article^  however,  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems, but  to  state  clearly  the  existing  circumstances, 
and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Agriculture  is,  relatively,  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
Hindu.  Therefore  the  land  tax  is  the  principal  source 
of  revenue  to  Great  Britain  (more  than  one  third  of  the 
total).  This  system  of  taxation  is  called  **  Land  Settle- 
ment," and  is  in  the  main  a  modification  of  the  system 
in  vogue  in  India  for  centuries,  the  principle  of  which  is 
that  the  revenue  is  not  due  from  individuals,  but  from 
communities.  The  aggregate  harvest  is  thrown  into  a 
common  fund,  and  before  division  the  State's  share  ts  set 
aside  by  the  headman,  or  overseer,  of  each  community, 
who  has  withal  no  personal  control  over  the  individual 
farmer,  save  in  the  collection  of  tax.  Thus  this  system 
resembles  a  sort  of  '*  subletting"  which  is  often  very 
hard  on  the  poor,  but  is  not  directly  the  fault  of  the 
government.     The  government  makes  a  survey  of  each 


village  or  estate  or  field,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  taxes 
it  in  accordance  with  its  value  and  state  of  cultivation. 
In  Madras  each  individual  grower  is  under  contract 
with  the  government,  and  is  held  by  it  personally  re- 
sponsible for  ihe  tax  upon  the  land  he  cultivates.  The 
great  complaint  against  England  in  this  matter  is  that 
whereas  in  the  days  of  native  rule  the  tax  could  be  paid 
either  all  Or  part  in  products,  under  English  rule  it 
must  be  paid  entirely  in  cash,  with  no  allowance  made 
for  poor  years. 

The  country  is  by  climate  divided  into  districts  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  certain  crops.  Thus 
rice  is  grown  mostly  in  Burma,  Bengal,  and  the  low- 
lands of  Madras;  wheat  in  Punjab, 
Bombay^  and  North-west  Provinces; 
millet  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Pun- 
jab;  sugar  in  North-west  Provinces; 
cotton  in  Bombay  and  the  Deccan; 
jute*  in  northern  and  eastern  Bengal; 
indigo  in  Bengal  and  Madras  ;  coffee 
in  the  south  ;  vegetables,  fruits,  to- 
bacco, oil-seeds,  and  tea  generally 
over  the  country  ;  and  opium,  under 
the  supervision  and  restriction  of  the 
govern m en t»  only  in  the  country  about 
Patna  and  Benares  (the  holy  city  of 
the  Hindus),  and  in  the  fertile  Dec- 
can.  Opium  is  the  great  government 
monopoly,  and  it  can  be  sold  only  to 
the  government  at  a  price  set  upon  it 
by  the  government ;  and  the  farmers 
within  this  district  are  required  to 
plant  all  or  a  part  of  their  land  with 
poppy,  as  the  government  may  dic- 
tate. All  opium  is  purified  and 
packed  at  the  government  factories 
at  Patna  and  Ghazipore,  and  then 
brought  to  Calcutta,  where  it  is  sold 
by  the  government  at  auction  in 
open  market.  Thus  England  taxes  the  native  peas- 
ant for  the  raising  of  a  drug,  the  sale  of  which  producei 
a  large  proportion  of  her  revenue  from  the  empire  ;  an 
income  which  the  Hindu  claims  is  forever  lost  to  him 
and  his  country.  Of  the  uses  which  Great  Britain 
makes  of  this  money  for  his  benefit,  we  shall  learn 
later. 

Salt,  made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  and  also 
found  in  solid  salt-hills  in  the  north*east  of  Punjab,  the 
extent  and  purity  of  which  are  unrivaled^  is  the  third 
great  source  of  income  from  India.  As  salt  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  this  grain-eating  people  (they  eat  no 
meat)  this  tax  which  is  levied  upon  each  individual  falls 
very  heavily  upon  the  poor  (about  seven  pence  a  head 
per  annum),  and  represents  an  enormous  profit  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  shillings,  at  the  out- 
side, is  the  average  income  of  the  HindUi  thus  the  com- 
plaint against  this  tax,  which  is  so  high  that  many  of 
the  poor  are  entirely  deprived  of  salt,  which  lays  thera 

*  A  sub»Unce  rescjnbling  hemp,  bclog  the  fiber  of  a  plant  of  the  iiaiae 
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open  to  disease,  is  probably  the  best  founded  of  all  the 
numerous  charges  against  the  administration.  The 
tax  upon  the  distillation  of  Hqiior*  is  yet  another 
source  of  revenue.  This  branch  of  the  excise  f  is 
farmed  upon  the  same  principk  as  the  other  branches, 
-and  is  under  restrictions  as  strong  as  those  about 
-opium.  Great  is  the  cry  against  this  tax,  and  it  is 
claimed  that,  in  order  to  increase  her  treasure,  Britain 
levies  a  tax  upon  the  Hindu  people  for  a  product 
which,  when  sold  to  them  again»  brings  death  and  dis- 
aster in  its  wake.  The  stamp  tax,  levied  upon  judicial 
And  commercial  documents,  is  the  last  of  the  great 
causes  of  contention  between  political  factions,  for  it 
is  claimed  that  this  is  a  tax  even  upon  justice  itself  in 
a  conquered  land.  The  same  general  system  runs 
through  all  Indian  indusirits,  and  tax  is  levied  upon 
manufactures  as  well. 

In  no  sense  a  manufacturing  country,  India  can  still 
claim  not  a  little  commerce  in  that  line.     Her  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  has  been  on  the  increase  for 
many  years,  until  now  it  is  the  principal  industry  of 
the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  these  goods,  in  the  form  of 
yarn  or  cloth,  are  becoming  one  of  the  principal  exports 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  supplying  native  demand.   But 
AS  yet  it  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  import  trade 
of  cotton  goods,  which  amounts  to  one  third  of  the  total 
importation  from  Great  Britain  per  annum.     Grain,  raw 
cotton,  opium,  seeds,  raw  jute,  and  tea  take  precedence 
in  export ;  but  in  the  days  before  the  British  conquest 
cotton  manufacture  was  the  principal  industry.    Unfort- 
unately, until  lattrly  it  has   been  almost  entirely  crushed 

^  cut  of  existence  by  the  hand  of  the  master,  in  order  to 
leave  the  market  open  for  English  goods.  The  jute- 
mills  are  clustered  about  Calcutta,  and  are  the  second 
important  Indian  manufactories.  The  native  arts,  such 
as  silk-weaving,  pottery,  embroidery,  rug-weaving,  gold- 
smith, brass^  and  copper  work,  wood-carving,  and  cut- 
lery are  still  encouraged,  and  England  reaps  her  harvest 
of  duty  from  them  also.  l*he  mining  industries  have  a 
wide  field  for  operation  here,  and  in  turn  bring  their 
share  of  profit  to  the  State. 

These  goods  are  exported  under  four  heads,  so  to 
speak — the  foreign,  the  coasting,  the  frontier,  and  the 
internal  trade — and  represent  988,446,20a  rupees  per 
annum.  The  import  trade  amounts  to  832,826,780  ru- 
pees per  annum,  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  and  consists 
of  cotton  goods,  silver  (money),  iron,  railway  stock, 
sugar,  woolen  goods,  coal,  and  liquor.J  The  currency 
■of  the  country  is  generally  silver,  though  since  186 1 
paper  currency,  issued  by  the  government,  has  been  in 
circulation. 

Standing  thus  at  Calcutta  and  looking  out  mentally 

over  this  glorious  country,  realizing  in  one  glance,  as  it 

*  DUcilled  frofii  rice  and  culled  arrack.—/?,  S,  D, 

t  Excise  taxes  are  thcv^e  pbccd  u{xin  articles  of  home  manufacture,  or  doimettic 
■nici— ,  In  disUQCtJon  from  cuitiom^,  which  are  taxes  placied  upon  exported 
^f  iaaportjed  good^.  The  I  aiin  txihu^  tncant  cut  o0;  and  it  was  choisea  u  Ibe 
^uni  of  this  lax,  probably  to  indicate  that  n  slice  was  cut  d9  the  money  value  of 
idMirtides  to  taxed  for  the  public  pupie.  '^To  farm  taxe*"  was  to  let  out,  to 
Imk,  twie»  for  a  stated  rental. 

ICalcultaL,  Bombay.  Karachec,  and  RanKOon  are  the  Tour  principal  ports  of  In* 
dli,aad  Uicrc  is  doI  one  tafc  port  oii  the  whole  eastern  !ll4abar  coa^t.-^/T,  S,  D^ 
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were,  its  richness  and  beauty,  its  misery  and  destitu- 
tion, we  are  almost  stunned  with  the  thought  of  what 
its  possession  must  mean  to  Great  Britain  ;  how  much 
of  importance  in  finance  ;  how  much  of  responsibility  in 
conscience  ;  representing  such  an  enormous  income, 
what  wonder  she  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  English- 
man and  that  he  holds  her  with  a  tenacious  grip.  She 
mourns  under  the  heel  of  an  oppressor,  but  if  he  absorbf 
many  million  rupees  of  her  products  per  annum,  he 
nourishes  her  in  the  days  of  famine.  If  he  has  quad- 
rupled her  army  since  the  mutiny  of  1S57,  he  has  built 
railroads  and  canals  from  shore  line  to  shore  line,  from 
mountain  to  cape,  to  open  her  inland  centers.  If  he 
has  robbed  the  native  prince  of  his  birthright,  he  has 
given  to  the  people  peace  and  order.  If  he  has  abol- 
ished many  sacred  but  barbaric  rites,  he  has  contributed 
moneys  to  uphold  the  religion  dear  to  her.  If  he  has 
taxed  her  pitilessly  and  needlessly,  he  has  endeavored 
to  educate  and  uplift  her  ;  and  if  he  has  erred  from  first 
to  last,  he  has  erred  in  his  endeavor  to  deal  wisely,  and 
erred  no  more  than  others  err  if  victors- 

There  are  wrongs  that  must  be  righted.  There  arc 
injustices  so  flagrant  as  to  wring  the  heart  of  man. 
There  are  miseries  beyond  the  power  of  pen  10  picture ; 
but  there  are  remedies.  Time,  so  short  to  the  reformer, 
so  long  to  the  sufferer,  is  the  first.  Patience,  with  the 
clumsiness  of  the  master,  with  the  stupidity  of  the  slave, 
is  the  second.  Sincerity,  in  the  effort  to  help,  in  the 
endeavor  to  learn,  is  the  third ;  and  these  are  not  the 
result  of  legislation  altogether,  nor  of  the  Church  alto- 
gether, but  of  humanity. 

The  Brahman  is  unhappy  yet  indolentt  and  sobs  and 
cries  beneath  his  burden  of  tax  and  subjugation.  With 
neither  intellect  nor  force  enough  to  rebel,  he  cringes 
and  whimpers  beneath  the  rod  of  the  master.  But  let 
western  capital  and  western  will  strike  first  at  the  very 
root   of    Indian   evils,   and   prepare    a  day  when    the 


Hindu  shall  lift  his  head  in  equality  and  content ;  rear 
strong  women  that  they  may  bear  strong  sons ;  teach 
the  son  to  esteem  his  mother  as  an  equal  and  a  free 
woman,  and  not  as  a  household  necessity  to  be  hidden 
from  the  light  of  progress  and  education  ;  teach  him  to 
honor  her  a  widow  as  a  wife,  and  not  to  treat  her  as  a 
menial  with  no  choice  left  save  between  slavery  and 
shame  ;  teach  him  to  care  for  his  baby  daughter  in  ten- 
derness and  love  until  she  is  a  woman  grown,  and  not  to 
marry  her  for  custom's  sake  to  an  infant  husband, 
while  yet  she  can  scarcely  speak  ;  teach  him,  that  he 
mav  teach   his  sons»  and   his  sons  their  sons  ;    lift   the 


curse  of  their  wifehood  and  widowhood  from  the  In- 
dian women,  and  then  shall  gleam  the  first  faint  ray  of 
that  light  which  betokens  the  dawn  of  a  day  w^hen  In- 
dia shall  bring  forth  children  mentally  and  physically 
strong.  Then  shall  her  sons  be  capable  as  well  as 
brave,  united  as  well  as  faithful.  Then  shall  the  native 
take  his  just  place  in  the  administration,  and,  in  the  might 
of  right,  put  a  curb  upon  rapacity  and  greed.  Then 
shall  he  walk  proudly  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers, 
and  walk  in  full  understanding  of  his  western  brother's 
ways.  And  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  Hindii 
cry,  We  forgive  the  Englishman. —  The  C/iautau^uan, 
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Some  Cities  atid  Pniple  uf  Iiiilia. 

Picturesque  Jndla  is  the  title  of  a 
book  written  by  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  of 
London,  and  issued  in  1890.  It  is 
called  a  hand-book  for  travelers,  an- 
is  the  result  of  the  travels  of  two  win' 
ters  spent  in  India  by  the  writer.  Wi 
are  indebted  to  this  book  for  soi 
of  our  illustrations  and  the  expJanati 
given  of  them.  Mr.  Caine  is  responsi 
ble  for  the  descriptions  that  follow 

Bombay  is  the  largest,  most  popi 
lous»  and  enterprising  city  in  the  em- 
pire. It  is,  without  exception,  the 
finest  modern  cily  in  Asia  and  the 
noble«it  monument  of  Britisli  enter- 
prise in  the  world.  After  New  Orleans, 
it  is  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the 
world. 

The  Par  sees  in  Bombay  number 
probably  50,000,  Their  fire  temples 
are  all  severely  plain  buildings  into 
which  none  but  Parsees  are  admitted. 
They  repudiate  the  term  of  fire- 
worshipers.  God,  according  lo  the 
Parsee  faiih,  is  the  emblem  of  glory, 
refulgence,  and  spiritual  life,  and  there- 
fore the  Parsee,  when  praying,  either 
faces  the  sun  or  stands  before  fire,  as 
the  most  fitting  symbol  of  the  Deity. 
The  interior  of  their  temples  is  entirely 
empty,  except  for  the  sacred  fire  in  a 
small  recess,  which  is  never  allowed  ti 
expire.  They  are  noted  for  their  ch 
ties  and  benevolences. 

The  population  of  Bombay  city 
officially  classified  thus  :  European 
10,451;  Eurasians^  1,168  ;  native  Ch 
tians  and  Goanese,  30,708;  Hindus^ 
503,851;  Jains,  17,218;  Mohammedans, 
158,024;  Parsees,  48,597;  Jews,  3,321; 
Negroes,  6S9;  Chinese,  169,  Added  to 
these  will  be  seen  in  the  streets  Ara 
from  Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  Afghan 
BeUichis,  Malagasis,  Malays,   Rajput^ 
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Sikhs»  Moorsi  Tamils,  and  many  others,  all  wearing  dis- 
tinctive clothiog  and  turbans. 

(Mr.  Caine  describes  several  of  the  Protestant  missions 
in  Bombay,  but  does  not  seem  to  know  the  large  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  mission  work  in  the  city.) 

Ahmadabad  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  city  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sabarmati  River.  Here  are  several  large 
and  beautiful  mosques.  The  river  is  about  one  hundred 
yards  wide  and  generally  fordable  for  carnages.  Hun- 
dreds of  gayly  dressed  men  and  women  may  be  seen 
washing  themselves  or  their  clothing  in  the  river,  or  bal- 
ing water  into  great  earthenware  pots  on  bullock-carts. 


all  drunkards.  Wife,  children,  home,  health,  and  life 
itself  at  last  are  all  sacrificed  to  his  degrading  passion. 

The  seven  sacred  cities  of  Hindustan  are  Ajodhya, 
the  city  of  Rama  ;  M ultra,  the  city  of  Krishna  j  Buddh 
Gaya,  the  city  of  illusion  j  Benares,  the  city  of  Siva; 
Conjeveram,  Avani,  and  Bwarka,  in  Kathiawar. 

Benares  is  a  city  of  great  wealthy  fuH  of  noble  man- 
sions and  palaces  of  pious  Hindu  princes,  rajahs,  and 
bankers.  It  is  probably  the  most  ancient  city  in  India, 
and  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Hindu  faith.  The  longing 
of  every  Hindu  is  to  visit  this  place  of  spotless  holi- 
ness and   wash   away   his  blackest    sins  in  the  sacred 
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Simla  is  the  summer  capital  of  India.  In  winter  the 
population  is  about  fifteen  thousand;  but  the  number  is 
greatly  increased  on  the  arrival  of  the  government  of- 
ficials and  others  who  come  up  from  Calcutta. 

Cawnpore  has  a  population  of  150,000.  The  city  is 
built  on  a  series  of  ravines  running  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  Jumna.  Its  chief  interest  is  connected  with 
the  memorials  of  the  massacre  hy  the  mutineers  in  1857. 
The  city  is  famous  for  its  conjurers  and  snake-charmers. 

Lucknow,  after  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  is  the 
most  populous  city  in  India,  having  a  population  of 
500,000,  of  whom  one  half  are  Mohammedans.  It  is 
wealthy  and  prosperous.  The  native  part  of  the  city 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  studying  all  the  handi- 
crafts of  India.  The  opium-dens  are  fearful  places.  At 
night  they  are  crowded,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
upward  of  twelve  thousand  persons  in  Lucknow  enslaved 
by  this  hideous  vice.  An  opium  sot  is  the  most  helpless  of 


Ganges  before  he  dies.  It  is  equally  revered  by  the 
Buddhist,  Benares  is  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  It  is 
the  most  picturesque  city  in  India,  and  lies  on  a  bend  of 
the  Ganges  along  the  crest  of  a  hill  about  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  water.  Viewed  from  the  river  it  presents  a 
panorama  of  palaces,  temples,  and  mosques,  surmounted 
by  domes,  pinnacles,  and  minarets,  stretching  three 
miles  along  the  top  of  the  bank. 

Nothing  in  all  their  religion  is  so  dear  to  the  devout 
Hindu  as  their  beloved  mother  Ganges.  For  ^6oo 
miles  her  gracious  course  is  hallowed  by  the  haunts 
of  gods  and  heroes.  The  most  pious  act  a  Hindu  can 
perform  is  the  six  years'  pilgrimage  from  source  to  mouth 
and  back  again.  Pilgrims  to  her  banks  carry  back  bottles 
of  the  precious  water  to  their  kindred  in  far- o AT  prov- 
inces. To  die  and  be  burnt  on  her  sacred  margin,  and 
have  their  ashes  borne  away  to  the  ocean  on  her  loving 
bosom,  is  the  last  wish  of  millions  of  Hindus. 
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Calcutta  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  shrine  of  the 
goddess  Kali.  It  has  a  population  of  700,000.  The 
government  buildings  are  large  and  imposing. 

The  Burning  Ghat  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Hoogli  at  Cal- 
cutta is  where  the  Hindus  cremate  their  dead.  The 
funeral  pyre  is  laid  in  dry  wood»  mingled  with  sandal- 
wood for  the  sake  of  its  fragrance.  The  corpse  is  placed 
at  full  length  on  the  pile  and  then  covered  over  with 
more  wood,  the  head  and  feet  only  being  visible.  Pas- 
sages suitable  to  the  occasion  are  read  by  the  officiating 
priest  from  the  sacred  books.  The  eldest  son,  or  nearest 
living  relative,  having  walked  three  times  round  the 
pyre,  kindles  it,  and  in  about  two  hours  the  corpse  is 


agate,  coral,  or  big  coarse  turquoises,  and  a  massive 
silver  girdle. 

Allahabad  is  built  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  Its  popu- 
lation is  150,000,  of  whom  100,000  are  Hindus,  44,000 
Mohammedans,  and  6,000  Christians,  Here  is  published 
The  Pioneer^  the  most  important  and  influential  paper  in 
India, 

Jabalpur  is  laid  out  in  wide  and  regular  streets,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  beautiful  tank  surrounded  by  tem- 
ples.    The  suburbs  of  the  city  are  remarkably  beautiful 

The  native  state  of  Bhopal  has  a  population  of  950,* 
000,  of  which  more  than  three  fourths  are  Hindus,  one 


reduced  to  ashes,  which  are  cast  into  the  river.  After 
the  cremation  is  over  the  relatives  who  have  taken  part 
bathe  in  the  Hoogli  to  wash  away  all  impurity  resulting 
from  contact  with  the  dead. 

Darjiling  is  246  miles  from  Calcutta.  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Himalayan  range.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  district  is  160,000,  and  is  very  mixed,  Nepa- 
Icse  predominate,  but  there  are  also  great  numbers  of 
Bhutias,  Thibetans,  Bengalis^  and  the  Lepcha  aborigines. 
About  forty  thousand  laborers  of  these  different  nation- 
alities find  employment  on  about  two  hundred  tea  plan- 
tations, which  is  the  flourishing  industry  of  the  district. 

The  Bhutia  women  are  frequently  noble-looking. 
Those  who  are  well-to-do  and  who  come  into  market 
are  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  about  three  feet  broad, 
with  great  good-humored  faces,  beaming  like  I  he  rising 
«un  through  the  brown  varnish  with  which  ihey  paint 
themselves.      They  wear  several    necklaces  of  amber, 


eighth  aboriginal  tribes,  and  one  tenth  Mussulmans.  Th^ 
ruler  is  a  woman,  and  the  throne  descends  in  the  female 
line.  The  Begum  is  the  only  female  potentate  in  India. 
She  is  an  able  and  vigorous  lady,  and  has  an  army  of 
3,000  strong.  She  has  powder  of  life  and  death  in  judi- 
cial matters,  and  her  territories  are  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  British  courts.  ^^ 

Thirty-one  miles  from  the  city  of  Bhopal  is  Sancht,  E 
small  village^  round  which  are  scattered  some  of  the 
finest  Buddhist  remains  in  India,  including  eleven  topes. 
These  topes  are  solid  mounds  or  domes  of  brick,  erected 
to  celebrate  some  important  event  or  to  enshrine  a  relic 
to  the  great  Buddha,  or  of  some  notable  Buddhist  teacher 
or  saint.  They  date  from  250  B.  C.  to  300  A.  D.  The 
great  tope  is  well  preserved.  It  is  a  huge  dome  of  bricks 
laid  in  mud,  placed  on  a  sloping  circular  platform  120 
feet  in  diameter  and  14  feet  high.  The  dome  is  106  feet 
in  diameter  and  42  feet  high. 
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Nasik  is  the  Benares  of  the  west,  and 
plays  the  same  part  to  the  Godavery  River 
as  Benares  does  to  the  Ganges.  The 
population,  including  the  cantonment,  is 
2  7»ooo.  The  greater  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Hindu,  and  there  are  1,300 
families  of  Brahman  priests  making  a 
good  living  out  of  ihe  temples  and  pil- 
grims. The  city  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  banks  are  lined  with 
temples,  shrines,  cupolas,  and  platforms. 

Poona  is  a  handsome  city  of  130,000 
population.  The  European  side  is  laid 
out  in  fine  rectangular  roads,  wide  and 
well  made,  shaded  by  avenues  of  trees. 
The  native  city  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  prosperous  Hindu  community.  It  is 
a  great  center  of  Brahmaoic  influence. 

Madras,  the  capital  of  the  oldest  presi- 
dency in  India,  straggles  for  nine  or  ten 
miles  along  the  coast»  covering  an  area  of 
about  thirty  square  miles.     The  popula- 
tion is  about  430,000.     The  Hindus  num- 
ber 320,000;  Mussulmen,  55,000;  Chris- 
tians,   45,000,      There    are    some    3*500 
Europeans  and   15,000  Eurasians.      The 
proportion  of  Christians  is  higher  in  Mad- 
ras city  than   anywhere   else   in    British 
India.      Tamil   is    the    language   chiefly 
spoken,  though  quite  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Telugu.     English  is  widely  un- 
derstood, and    all  the   well-to-do   people 
«peak  it  with  ease.     The  European  quar- 
ter is  prettily  laid  out  and  richly  timbered. 
There  are  thirty-one  Protestant  churches 
and  chapels  and  fifteen  Roman  Catholic  churches  in 
Madras, 

Bangalore  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  attractive 
cities  in  India,  Its  climate  is  noted  for  its  healthful- 
uess  and  suitability  to  European  constitutions.  The  old 
native  city,  ox  pet^  covers  an  area  of  two  and  one  third 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  65^000.  The  bazaars 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  with  many  handsome  houses 
^f  prosperous  merchants.  There  is  much  stir  and  bustle, 
ifith  plenty  of  lively  trade.  Some  of  the  leading  handi- 
<nh%  of  a  large  Indian  city  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ban- 
galore bazaars.  Silks  of  durable  texture  and  brilliant  pat- 
terns are  sold  by  weight. 

The  Todas  are  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  hill  tribes 
'n  the  Mysore  presidency.  They  are  tall,  well-propor- 
honed,  and  athletic,  withhold,  independent  carriage  and 
finely  molded,  sinewy  limbs  which  show  they  are  sprung 
hom  no  effeminate  race.  Their  aquiline  nose,  receding 
forehead,  and  rounded  profile,  with  their  black  bushy 
i>^rd  and  eyebrows,  give  them  a  decidedly  Jewish  ap- 
pearance. Their  dress  consists  of  a  single  cloth,  worn 
^^  a  manner  which  sets  off  their  muscular  forms,  some- 
thing in  the  fashion  in  which  the  Highlander  wears  his 
plaid.    The  costume  of  the  women  is  much  the  same  as 
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the  men,  the  toga  being  wrapped  round  them  to  cover 
the  entire  person  from  shoulder  to  ankle.  The  men 
average  five  feet  eight  inches  and  the  women  five  feet 
one  inch.  They  are  copper  colored,  and  the  men  are 
very  hairy.  They  are  lazy  and  dirty  and  practice 
polyandry,  a  woman  marrying  all  the  brothers  in  one 
family.  Their  sole  occupation  is  cattle  herding  and 
dairy  work.  They  live  in  huts^  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
square,  built  of  bamboo  closely  laid  together,  fastened 
with  rattans  and  thatched.  They  sleep  on  a  raised  clay 
platform  covered  with  the  skins  of  deer  orbufl'alo.  The 
dairy  is  also  their  temple,  for  they  worship  the  cow. 
Their  religion  is  extremely  primitive,  with  a  good  deal  of 
demonolatry  introduced. 

Tanjore  is  a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
in  what  has  been  justly  termed  the  **  Garden  of  South 
India.'*  It  is  on  the  vast  delta  of  the  Kaveri,  a  highly 
cultivated  and  populous  district*  irrigated  by  a  net-work 
of  canals,  and  dotted  with  magnificent  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  There  are  more  than  3,000  Hindu  temples  in 
this  wealthy  district,  that  in  Tanjore  city  being  the 
finest  in  India.  Tanjore  was  the  capital  of  the  Chola 
dynasty,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  Hindu  mon- 
archies, from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 


BY  REV,  ALBERT    B,  NORTON,  B,D. 

One  of  the  most  devoted  missionaries  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  acquainted  with  during  my  res- 
idence in  India  was  Miss  Louisa  Ranf,  On  Sunday 
evening  the  i6th  of  last  November,  as  |he  was  attend- 
ing the  service  of  the  English  church  at  Ellichpur,  in 
Central  India,  a  kerosene  lamp  exploded,  throwing  the 
oil  over  her  clothes,  which  immediately  ignited.  She 
was  burned  so  badly  that  she  died  in  five  and  one  half 
hours*     My  friend,  Rev.  E.  F.  Ward»  writes ; 

"  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  greatly  beloved  by  the 
natives,  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  I  have  not 
words  to  express  our  grief.  Of  late  her  soul  seemed  to 
be  continually  filled  with  God.  Only  two  hours  previ- 
ous to  the  terrible  accident  she   had  been  remarkably 


This  performance  lasted  for  hours,  and  I  don't  know 
but  the  whole  night.  While  I  was  at  Bhaisdehi  a  man 
who  very  much  wanted  a  son  went  through  a  wild  form 
of  idol  worship,  at  the  same  lime  pushing  needles  into 
his  body,  hoping  in  this  way  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
gods  and  get  the  desire  of  his  heart. 

*' About  two  years  ago»  in  the  direction  of  Burhanpur, 
where  we  formerly  lived,  a  human  being  was  offered  jts 
a  sacrifice  to  a  demon.  I  insert  this  clipping  from  an 
Indian  paper: 

***Acase  of  horrible  cruelty  and  revolting  brutality 
has  been  reported  to  us  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  they  related.  As  they  were  driv- 
ing along  the  Husain  Sagurbund^on  Monday,  they  came 
upon  a  closely  packed  crowd,  dancing,  gesticulating,  and 
wildly  howling,  in  front  of  the  little  stone  image  and 
temple  midway  between  Chudderghaut  and   Secunder- 
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drawn  out  in  prayer  for  the  work.  Among  others  she 
prayed  especially  for  the  workers  who  are  called  to  India. 
Then,  taking  a  general  view  of  the  wants  of  the  heatbeUj 
she  cried,  *  Now,  Lord,  glorify  thyself  in  mc.  No  mat- 
ter what  it  means,  glorify  thyself  in  me.*" 

Only  a  few  days  before  her  tragic  and  unexpected 
death,  she  wrote  the  following  earnest  appeal  for  the 
** millions  dying:  *' 

**  Millions  of  people  in  India  are  to-day  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel,  fast  bound  in  the  cruel  chains  of 
idolatry  and  superstition,  bowing  down  to  stocks  and 
stones,  worshiping  almost  every  imaginable  things  con- 
tinually trying  to  appease  the  wrath  of  evil  and  mali- 
cious deities— not  only  by  sacrifices  and  worship,  but 
also  by  inflicting  pain  upon  their  bodies  in  various 
ways. 

**  While  Brother  and  Sister  Ward  were  laboring  in 
Simbado  for  a  few  weeks  they  witnessed  a  scene  about 
like  this :  men  were  thrusting  sharp  steels  through  their 
flesh  and  throwing  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  bodily 
contortions,  while  one  poor  woman  was  made  to  dance 
before  them  until  her  strength  was  utterly  exhausted. 


al)ad,  Tlie  crowd  extended  for  a  hundred  yards  ott 
either  side,  blocking  up  all  traffic,  and  kindly  protected 
in  their  cannibal ian  orgies  by  policemen  stationed  on 
either  flank,  who  obstructed  and  detained  passengers. 
As  ihe  scene  almost  baflles  description,  so  the  cruelty 
was  almost  inconceivably  beastly.  Three  buffaloes, 
hacked  and  hewn  into  many  parts,  were  strewn  all  ovw 
the  road,  and  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  lacerated  animals  were  dabbling  and  dancing  about 
in  their  blood,  while  others  holding  the  yet  bleeding 
legs  and  joints  were  whirling  them  round  about  their 
he.ids  and  gesticulating  furiously.  A  fourth  animal  being 
then  cut  up  or  wounded  was  still  alive,  and  added  his 
painful  bellowings  to  the  horrible  din. 

*'  *  But  a  little  farther  on  was  the  most  barbarous  and 
revolting  scene  of  all.  Some  two  or  three  men  with  bod- 
ies naked  and  painted  held  a  goat  by  the  legs,  while 
from  the  still  living  and  quivering  body  they  w^ere  tear- 
ing away  with  their  teeth,  mouthful  by  mouthful,  the 
blt-eding  flfsh»  squirting  and  sprinkling  it  over  the  adja- 
cent crowd.  Other  goats  and  buffaloes  were  close  at 
hand  waiting  their  turn  to  supply  the  horrid  sacrifice. 
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and  the  orgies  continut^d, 
we  believe,  till  two  oVlock 
in  the  afiernoon,  Thest:, 
we  arc  informed,  were  the 
superstitious  means  of  ap- 
peasing the  Hindu  god- 
dess who  holds  in  her 
hand  the  scourges  of 
smali-pox  !' 

**  I  am  told  that  pilgrim- 
ages to  sacred  shrines  are 
made  in  the  most  tortur- 
ing manner.  Women  and 
children  often  die  on  the 
journey.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  about  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  people 
gather  at  the  yearly  By- 
ram  fair,  a  Hindu  festival 
held  ten  miles  north  of 
EUichpur,  and  at  that 
time  no  more  than  five 
thousand  arc  in  any  way 
reached  with  the  Gospel 
by  word  of  mouth  or  the 
distribution  of  tracts. 
Two  years  ago  we  saw  a 
man  at  that  fair,  who»  we 

were  told,  had  held  his  right  arm  up  for  twelve  years. 
It  had  become  perfectly  stilT  and  he  had  no  power  to 
move  it.  The  finger  nails  were  like  bird's  claws  and  had 
grown  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

**  Some  of  the  vilest  things  are  done  in  connection 
with  their  worship.  In  view  of  these  appalling  facts  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  does  not  the  last  commission  of 
our  Lord,  *Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature/  ring  through  your  soul?  Some 
who  live  in  America  and  will  die  there  are  practically 
fulfilling  this  injunction*  Are  you  one  of  them?  It 
means  so  much  to  be  able  to  say  with  Paul,  *  I  am  free 
from  the  blood  of  all  men.'  The  question  with  us  as 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  should  not  be,  What  can  I 
afford  to  do?  but  what  can  I  not  afford  to  do  that  these 
precious  souls  may  be  delivered  from  the  awful  jjower 
of  the  devil  ?  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  ihe  fullness 
thereof.'  *  The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  '  belong  to 
him.  His  great  heart  of  love  yearns  with  compassion 
over  this  people,  and  his  word  to  us  is,  *  Bring  ye  all  the 
tithes  into  the  store-house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine 
house/  Let  us  give  him  the  very  best  we  have- — *the 
iirst-fruils  of  all  our  increase.*  Let  us  not  withhold  the 
thing  which  is  nearest  our  hearts. 

"One  hundred  missionaries  in  this  province  of  Berar 
would  only  make  a  ratio  of  one  missionary  to  25,000  hea- 
then. We  are  only  ten  in  all»  and  some  of  ihe  number  are 
new  and  have  not  the  language  yet.  *  Much  will  be  lost 
should  the  harvest  wait/  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters: 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days,* 

**Wc    have   no  time   to   lose.     Souls   are    perishing. 
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Precious  opportunities. are  ours  to-day.     We  shall  soon 
be  gone,  and  what  wc  do  must  be  done  quickly/' 


S  a  n  t  a  I   Marring  •*   V  ms  t  o  ni  g, 

BY  THE  HKV,  J.  P.   BUKKH<M.I»RR. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  habits  nf  any  people,  as 
well  of  the  untutored  as  of  the  highly  cultured.  These 
sons  of  the  forests  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Some 
of  their  marriage  customs  are  quite  in  keeping  with  those 
of  Bible  times.  One  wonders  if  there  could  have  lieen 
any  connection  between  these  ancient  peopjle  living 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era  and  the  tribes 
who  now  inhabit  this  country. 

There  are  several  legitimate  ways  \\i  which  a  Santal 
can  secure  a  wife.  The  one  most  in  favor  and  adopted 
by  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  community  is  for 
the  parents  who  have  a  son  or  daughter  to  be  married 
to  send  two  or  three  elderly  women  in  search  of  a  suit* 
able  companion.  When  one  has  been  found,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  families  interchange  visits  to  see  if  a 
proper  person  has  been  selected.  The  parties  most  con- 
cerned have  ftif  voice  in  the  matter.  When  the  friends 
on  both  sides  are  satisfied,  a  village  council  is  called  to 
fix  the  price  of  the  bride.  If  she  belongs  to  a  good  fam- 
ily and  is  fine  looking,  her  parents  can  demand  a  cow 
to  be  given  to  her  brother,  a  cloth  for  her  mother  ;  also 
money  ranging  from  three  to  twenty  rupees  (one  to  six 
dollars).  The  mondal,  or  head  man,  of  the  village 
also  claims  a  share  in  the   price.     When  all  has  been 
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arranged  the  invitations  are  sent  to  the  wedding.  These 
consist  of  bits  of  knotted  cotton  thread,  smeared  with 
turmeric.  The  knots  indicate  the  number  of  days  to 
elapse  before  the  bride  is  to  be  brought  to  her  father- 
in-law's  house.  The  day  before  she  is  expected  the 
bridegroom  is  properly  anointed  from  head  to  foot  with 
oil  and  turmeric  by  his  female  friends,  and  dressed  in  a 
new  cloth  which  has  been  made  more  or  less  yellow  by 
being  dipped  in  turmeric  water. 

Just  before  leaving  home  to  bring  his  bride,  surrounded 
by  the  whole  village,  he  is  taken  to  a  mango-tree.  A 
mat  is  spread  on  the  ground  on  which  his  mother  seats 
herself.  She  then  takes  her  son  in  her  lap  and  feeds 
him  dried  pounded  rice  and  molasses.  He  is  then  mar- 
ried to  the  tree,  which  he  embraces  twice,  a  leaf  of  which 
is  tied  to  one  of  his  wrists,  that  he  may  be  as  prolific  as 
is  the  mango-tree.  He  then  mounts  the  shoulders  of 
some  man  selected  for, the  purpose,  and  is  carried  a 
short  distance  out  of  the  village.  They  are  accompanied 
by  torch-bearers  and  persons  taking  rice,  etc.,  to  the 
bride's  family.  One  day  is  spent  at  her  house  in  feast- 
ing and  drinking.  The  following  night  the  party  returns 
with  the  bride,  three  or  four  elderly  female  relatives 
keeping  her  company. 

The  young  women  and  girls  of  the  village  (the  virgins 
of  old),  after  having  been  duly  anointed  with  the  tur- 
meric and  oil,  their  hair  neatly  combed  and  ornamented 
with  flowers,  at  the  bridegroom's  house  await  the  arrival 
of  the  bridal  party.  About  midnight  the  drummers  and 
fifers  who  lead  the  torch-light  procession  announce  the 
approach  of  the  party.  The  remainder  of  the  night  and 
the  following  day  are  spent  in  feasting  and  dancing.  The 
sound  of  the  drums  makes  every  one  well-nigh  wild  with 
excitement.  A  large  crowd  gather  about  the  house. 
The  women  and  girls,  taking  hold  of  hands,  form  a  semi- 
circle, at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  gray-headed 
women,  at  the  foot  little  girls  of  ^y^  or  six  years  of  age. 
Some  strong-voiced  young  woman  starts  a  weird  song, 
others  join  her,  then  the  line  begins  to  move.  In  uniform 
step  and  in  perfect  time  round  and  round  they  sweep. 
It  is  really  a  very  interesting  sight.  Their  festivities  are 
all  out  of  doors  in  front  of  the  bridegroom's  house.  If 
any  distinguished  or  elderly  person  calls,  the  young  pair 
are  led  out  by  the  eldest  daughter-in-law,  if  there  be  one, 
or  some  other  female  relative,  each  making  a  very  pecul- 
iar low  bow  to  the  callers.  They  in  turn  are  expected 
to  give  the  bride  some  present.  During  the  afternoon 
the  bride's  friends  return  home,  leaving  her  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  her  new  relatives.  Before  she  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband  and  his  parents,  with  whom 
she  must  live  and  whom  she  must  serve,  she  usually  runs 
hack  to  her  father's  time  after  time.  She  has  to  be 
brought  back  again  amid  tears,  scoldings,  and  beatings. 
If  she  utterly  refuses  "  to  make  his  house,"  her  parents 
return  what  they  received  for  her.  This  is  considered 
a  legal  divorce,  after  which  both  parties  are  free  to  make 
other  marriage  connections. 

Laban's  plan  for  securing  husbands  for  his  daughters 
is  quite  in  vogue  among  the   Santals.     A  young  man 


may  not  be  able  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  bride  he 
wishes,  or  her  parents  may  wish  a  servant,  so  they  give 
their  daughter  to  him  on  condition  he  will  live  with  and 
serve  them  five  or  seven  years,  after  which  he  can  take 
his  wife  and  go  where  he  pleases.  Such  a  marriage  is 
called  **  taking  a  house  son-in-law." 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Israelites  of  old  for  securing 
wives  for  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  is  still  another  mode.  A 
secret  arrangement  usually  is  entered  into  between  the 
young  man  and  the  girl  of  his  choice.  They  wait  until 
one  of  their  great  festivals  occurs.  When  all  are  inter- 
ested in  the  drinking  and  dancing  he  feignedly  by  foree 
and  against  her  will  drags  her  away  and  rubs  the  red 
powder  on  to  her  forehead,  which  is  the  sign  of  marriage. 
For  two  or  three  days  they  hide  themselves  in  the  day- 
time in  the  woods  and  at  some  friend's  house  at  night 
Meanwhile  the  parents  search  for  the  young  people,  pre- 
tending to  suffer  great  mental  agony  caused  by  the  shame- 
ful conduct  of  their  children.  When  all  has  become  quiet 
a  village  council  is  called  at  the  young  man's  house,  and 
the  price  for  the  bride  is  fixed.  A  goat  is  killed,  a  feast 
is  made,  the  price  is  paid,  and  then  all  is  settled. 

Aside  from  these  three  modes  of  marriage,  it  is  the 
easiest  and  a  most  common  practice  for  husbands  and 
wives  to  interchange.  A  man  for  some  slight  cause  sud- 
denly leaves  a  large  family  of  little  ones  for  his  wife  to 
support,  while  he  takes  a  younger  woman  ;  and  as  easy 
is  it  for  a  woman  to  forget  all  her  motherly  instincts  and 
forsake  a  nursing  babe,  running  away  with  the  husband 
of  some  other  woman. 

One  of  our  Christian  young  men,  when  talking  to  us 
about  these  matters,  said  :  "  You  can  have  no  conception 
of  how  much  of  the  animal  still  clings  to  the  best  of  us." 

There  used  to  be  a  custom  among  them  of  this  kind, 
namely,  during  their  yearly  hunt,  which  occurs  in  the 
month  of  April  and  continues  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  a 
general  council  is  held  at  night,  where  all  engaged  in  the 
hunt  camp  out  on  an  open  plain.  At  this  great  gather- 
ing questions  of  general  interest  are  brought  up  for  de- 
cision. If  a  man  has  during  the  year  eloped  with 
another  man's  wife,  the  guilty  party  is  summoned  to  ap- 
pear, notice  having  been  sent  him  of  the  day  of  the 
meeting  by  means  of  the  knotted  string.  During  the 
excitement  of  the  hunt  the  injured  man  avenges  himself 
by  killing  his  adversary  if  possible. — Missionary  Helper. 


Child-Life  in  India. 

BY    MRS.    J.    L.    PHILLIPS. 

Come  with  me  to  my  dear  old  Indian  veranda.  Here 
are  **  Jack  and  Jill,"  two  stout  oxen  who  have  been 
trained  to  trot,  adorned  with  bells,  and  fastened  to  a 
rattan  carriage ;  and  they  won't  mind  if  we  have  a  large 
load.  Off  we  go  over  the  brick-red  roads  running  like 
bright  ribbons  through  green  fields.  Here,  at  the  first 
turn,  we  come  to  the  old  court-house,  standing  in  the 
dense  shade  of  the  magnificent  banyan-trees.  Over 
there  to  the  right  is  the  grand  residence  of  a  native 
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prince,  who  has  several  wives,  fine  elephants,  camels, 
Arabian  horses,  birds-of- paradise,  and  a  caged  Bengal 
tiger  at  his  gate.  Now  we  will  turn  down  this  street, 
lined  with  dark  mango-trees  laden  with  delicious  fruit. 
There  sits  the  poor  old  leper  under  the  same  tree  he  has 
been  under  for  months.  Let  us  each  toss  him  a  penny. 
See  the  sore  stumps  where  his  fingers  used  to  be  !  and 
his  toes  are  all  gone,  too.  Long  ago  his  last  friend 
turned  him  out  of  doors;  and  rain  or  shine,  there  he 
sits  begging  for  a  morsel.  And  all  through  this  rich, 
beautiful  country  hundreds  of  just  such  lepers  are  dying 
without  a  home. 

Here  we  enter  the  bazaar,  a  trading  street  filled  with 
low  mud  shops.  See  these  long-bearded,  long-tailed 
baboons,  leaping  from  roof  to  roof,  then  up,  up  into  the 
highest  branches  o(  the  grand  old  trees,  then  down  into 
the  gardens  to  steal  bananas  and  cucumbers  I     Hark ! 

"  I  want  to  be  an  angel. 
And  with  the  angels  stand." 

They  are  singing  the  first  hymn,  and  we  are  at  the 
very  door  of  the  first  Sunday-school  we  shall  visit  to- 
day. Fifty  little  hands  are  waving  graceful  salaams  to 
you,  and  a  hundred  bright  eyes,  that  never  tire  looking 
at  white  children,  are  welcoming  you.  Sit  down,  tailor- 
fashion,  on  the  nice  mats  the  kind  teacher  is  bringing 
you.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  rescued  from  a  terrible 
famine,  and  now  she  is  a  most  .earnest  teacher. 

That  group  of  boys  are  orphans,  or  worse,  their  par- 
ents are  so  bad.  They  run  on  errands  and  earn  a  few 
cents  ;  and  frequently  they  creep  into  some  old  hut  or 
fall  asleep  under  a  tree  without  any  supper.  That  little 
girl  carrying  a  baby  on  her  hip  almost  as  large  as  her- 
self lost  her  mother  the  other  day.  Now  she  cooks  the 
rice,  when  her  drunken  father  brings  her  any,  carries 
the  baby  around  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and  begs 
a  few  kernels  of  parched  rice  "when  it  cries  too  hard." 

The  girl  next  to  her  hasn't  a  friend,  and  she  has  worn 
that  one  little  piece  of  cloth  until  it  is  threadbare.  She 
is  always  hungry  and  always  sad.  Indeed,  not  one  of 
these  fifty  children  has  ever  had  a  "home."  A  miser- 
able mud  hut,  crowded  frequently  with  drunken  men 
and  women,  and  sore,  half-starved  dogs,  has  been  their 
only  shelter  ;  and  they  had  never  heard  of  the  one  great 
God  and  the  way  to  heaven  before  this  Sunday-school 
teacher  went  to  them.  But  from  their  babyhood  their 
tiny  hands  had  often  been  clasped  in  prayer  to  a  huge 
idol,  around  which  serpents  coiled.  In  their  own  lan- 
guage, so  strange  to  you,  they  are  reciting  the  same 
Sunday-school  lessons  as  yours  and  singing  the  same 
sweet  hymns.  At  the  close  of  the  school  they  will  each 
receive  a  beautiful  Scripture-card,  sent  to  them  by 
American  children  ii,ooo  miles  away.  These  they  read 
to  their  mothers. 

But  we  must  make  our  salaams  to  this  school  and 
drop  into  one  half  a  mile  farther  on,  where  low-caste 
children  and  beautiful  little  girls  from  high-caste  fam- 
ilies are  learning  together  that  there  is  a  land  where 
there  is  no  caste,  and  where  none  are  hungry  or  sad. 


You  will  remember  that  there  are  four  great  castes  in 
India,  and  that  the  Brahman,  or  highest  caste,  consider 
the  others  very  inferior  beings.  When  little  Brahman 
girls  first  came  to  our  day-schools  they  used  to  wrap 
their  little  dainty  dresses  very  closely  about  them,  and 
then  sit  on  mats  alone;  but  when  the  class  began  to- 
spell  for  prizes  they  forgot  all  about  their  caste,  and  now 
they  sit  side  by  side. 

They  will  soon  leave  school  to  be  married.  The  oldest 
one  here  is  only  nine  years  old.  Many  in  this  country  are 
being  married  every  day  who  are  younger  than  that ;  and 
then  childhood,  with  all  its  sweet  joys,  is  gone  forever. 
Henceforth  they  are  prisoners  in  their  own  zenanas — the 
most  secluded  rooms  in  a  high-caste  or  Brahman  house 
are  called  zenanas  ;  and  here  these  little  wives  spend 
their  lives,  leaving  them  only  in  covered  palankeens. 
They  seldom  get  a  peep  of  the  green  fields  even,  or 
any  thing  beyond  their  own  homes.  If  a  husband  dies 
the  little  widow  knows  there  is  such  a  life  of  suffering 
before  her  that  she  begs  to  be  burned  alive  with  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  O,  the  horrors  of  child- 
marriage  !  Of  all  the  terrible  sufferings  that  women  and 
children  have  ever  known  this  is  the  worst. 

Yes,  that  beautiful  little  girl,  only  seven  years  old^ 
with  a  face  almost  as  white  as  yours,  will  be  taken  away 
day  after  to-morrow  by  a  strange  man  twenty-five  years 
old,  to  live  at  his  own  home  with  his  parents.  Yester- 
day, while  teaching  in  a  zenana,  one  of  the  brightest 
girls  of  this  school,  who  has  just  been  married,  crept  up 
to  me,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  She 
said,  "O  teacher!  my  husband  took  my  little  Testament 
and  reader  and  tore  them  all  to  pieces ;  and  then  he 
dashed  my  slate  on  a  stone,  and  told  me  he  wouldn't 
have  any  more  such  nonsense  in  his  house — men  must 
read,  and  women  must  cook  !  O,  I  can  never  go  to 
Sunday-school  again  !  But  there's  one  thing  he  can't 
stop,  and  that's  my  little  prayers.  I  say  them  over  and 
over  when  nobody  but  God  can  hear  me ;  and  when 
I'm  alone,  and  can  forget  for  a  little  while  how  my  heart 
aches  for  my  dear  mamma  and  teachers,  I  sing  about 
that  *  happy  land,  far,  far  away,'  and  it  seems  as  though 
I  couldn't  wait  to  get  there." 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  told  her  I  would  visit  her 
often.  But  although  hundreds  of  these  dear  little  girls 
have  learned  to  look  to  Christ  for  comfort,  there  are 
millions  who  have  never  heard  of  him.  Think  of  them> 
pray  for  them,  send  them  Bibles,  and  help  to  send  good 
men  who  will  induce  the  rulers  of  the  land  to  make  a 
new  marriage  law  that  will  save  these  children  from  so 
much  misery. — Sunday -School  Times. 


"  The  impression  deepens  among  the  most  thoughtful 
students  of  missionary  problems  in  India,  that  the  soil  in 
which  the  infant  Church  is  growing  up  will  be  fertilized 
with  martyr  blood  before  it  yields  its  richest  harvest.  The 
feverish  unrest  of  the  Hindu  mind  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  keeps  his  finger  on  the  native  press.  Desperate 
schemes  are  proposed  to  oppose  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity."^ 
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The  People  of  Rangoon  and  Their  Religion. 

Far  away  out  to  sea,  long  before  any  thing  else  can 
be  seen  by  the  steamer  approaching  Rangoon,  the  pin- 
nacle and  dome  of  the  great  golden  Shoay  Da'gdn  Pa- 
goda shines  up  through  the  mist.  The  Shoay  Da'gdn 
Pagoda  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  temples  in  the 
world.  Its  vast  dome  and  base  is  covered  with  lacs  of 
rupees  worth  of  gold-leaf,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden 
jeweled  structure  of  immense  value.  At  its  base  are 
numbers  of  colossal  sculptured  lions,  and  around  it  are 
smaller  pagodas  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  containing 
statues  of  Buddha  in  different  attitudes.  Each  of  these 
minor  temples  represents  some  quarter  of  the  town  of 
Rangoon,  and  is  kept  up  by  the  Burmans  of  that  quar- 
ter. The  whole  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  town. 

All  the  town  of  Rangoon  (as  far  as  the  Buddhists  are 
concerned)  go  up  to  worship  twice  a  year,  and  individ- 
ual worshipers  oftener. 

That  Buddhism  is  a  reformation  on  Hinduism,  and  a 
marvelous  reformation  too,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  idol- 
atry refined  to  its  utmost  possible  extent.  Oscar  Wilde 
would  have  been  **  thrilled"  with  a  sight  I  saw  the 
other  day.  A  Burmese  lady,  dressed  in  artistic  colored 
silks,  was  offering  a  beautifully  tinted  yellow  lily  to  a 
dignified  marble  figure  of  the  Buddha.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  **  the  fleshly  mind  "  of  some  unconverted  Europeans 
is  fascinated  by  the  artistic  surroundings  of  Buddhism. 
To  human  eyes  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
the  hideous  monstrosities  worshiped  at  Bombay,  or  the 
shameless  nudities  bowed  down  to  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
thoughtful,  dignified  Buddhas  which  are  the  object  of 
the  worship  of  the  Burman.  But  the  divine  eyes  see  no 
difference  between  refined  and  unrefined  sin  Refined 
idolatry  is  no  more  grateful  in  his  eyes  than  refined  im- 
purity. 

The  Burmans  spend  all  their  savings  on  their  idols, 
their  temples,  and  their  priests.  They  do  it  from  busi- 
ness motives,  as  the  finest  investment  they  can  make, 
that  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.  At  the  Shoay 
Da'gdn  Pagoda  I  was  shown  an  immense  collection 
box,  five  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  into  which  the  people  throw 
their  jewels,  their  gold,  and  their  silver,  every  particle 
of  which  goes,  according  to  their  doctrine,  toward  buy- 
ing so  much  extra  heaven  for  them. 

The  Buddhists  rejoice  at  a  funeral,  and  take  the 
corpse  with  dancing  to  the  grave.  The  bier  on  which 
the  coffin  is  carried  is  a  magnificent  structure,  decked 
out  in  the  gayest  possible  colors  and  ornamented  with 
flying  flags.  Large  presents  are  given  to  the  priests,  all 
with  the  view  of  buying  so  much  more  heaven.  One 
funeral  that  I  saw  was  preceded  by  eight  cart-loads  of 
food  and  a  first-class  rose- wood  bedstead,  decked  out 
with  rosetted  mosquito-curtains  complete,  all  for  the 
priests.  It  started  from  quite  a  poor  house,  so  that  the 
deceased  had  evidently  invested  all  that  he  had  left  in 
buying  all  the  heaven  he  could. 


I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  expression  on  the 
faces  of  two  plaster  statuettes  on  the  bier  of  this  partic- 
ular funeral.  They  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of 
beholding  the  entrance  of  the  deceased  into  heaven. 
With  one  hand  outstretched,  with  fingers  half  opened, 
they  were  looking  up  to  heaven  with  a  marvelous  look 
of  rapturous  wonder.  Doubtless  the  coloring  on  the 
plaster  helped  the  effect,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  in  Greek  sculpture  to  equal  it. 

The  Buddhist  heaven  is  not  an  eternal  heaven,  and 
the  Christian  preacher  has  an  immense  advantage  here, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  Christian  heaven  is 
already  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
is  now  to  be  had  "without  money  and  without  price." 

The  Buddhist  heaven  is  a  building  without  founda- 
dation  and  lamentably  collapses  in  the  time  of  need,  as 
half  an  hour  at  a  Buddhist  cemetery  will  soon  prove. 
In  the  midst  of  the  joyful  music  and  the  dancing  and 
the  feasting,  heart-rending  scenes  are  to  be  witnessed. 
I  saw  a  mother  stretched  over  the  grave  of  her  little 
baby,  fairly  shrieking  with  agony.    I  saw  another  mother 
kissing  and  fondling  the  waxen  form  of  her  two-year- 
old,  with  her  heart  breaking  with  grief.     A  little  further 
off  was  a  little  daughter  screaming  and  crying  to  her 
dead  mother,  as  they  took  her  coffin  with  dances  to  the 
grave.     At  a  fourth  place  was  the  poor  old  widow  kneel- 
ing heart-broken  beside  the  coffin  of  the  grand  funeral 
already  described.     The  eight  cart-loads  of  food  for  the 
priests  gave  no  comfort  to  her  heart.     The  rapturous 
smile  on  the  plaster  figures  of  the  bier  was  not  to  be 
seen  on  her  face.     I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  my 
companion  that,  refined  though  it  were,  Buddhism,  like 
every  other  false  religion,  is  a  devilish  religion. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  hall 
right  down  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Karsetji  Suklaji 
Street"  and  "Falkland  Road"  quarters  of  Rangoon. 
Miss  Steer's  mission,  in  a  similar  quarter  in  London, 
has  worked  marvels  for  the  neighborhood.  Why  not 
have  similar  "  lights  in  a  dark  place  "  in  every  town  of 
the  Indian  Empire  } 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  also  doing  a  good 
work  among  the  sailors  at  the  **  Sailors*  Rest,"  and  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  has  a  first-class  coffee-room 
at  which  gospel  meetings  are  held,  largely  attended  by 
soldiers. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Rangoon  are  the  "wise  ele- 
phants "  at  the  great  steam  saw-mills.  Rafts  of  huge 
trunks  of  teak-wood  are  floated  down  the  Irrawaddy 
from  the  primeval  forests  of  upper  Burma,  and  landed 
by  the  rising  tide  on  the  river-banks  at  Rangoon.  From 
there  they  have  to  be  taken  and  laid  out  on  the  marshes 
until  ready  for  the  saw-mill.  Were  it  not  for  the  intel- 
ligence and  strength  of  the  elephant  this  work  would 
be  an  immensely  costly  one,  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  hundreds  of  men  and  horses,  and  quantities  of 
lifting  and  carrying  machinery.  As  it  is,  the  elephants 
employed  will,  at  the  command  of  their  drivers,  shift 
the  huge  logs  with  their  tusks,  push  them  with  their 
fore-feet,  lift  them  right  up  and  deposit  them  in  pre- 
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cisely  the  required  spot.  It  is  *itriking  to  mark  the  in- 
telli^^cnce  with  which  they  will  unhitch  a  chain  thai  is 
in  the  way,  or  lever  out  a  log  that  is  styck.  Strange  to 
say,  they  are  very  delicate  animals.  They  sometimes 
take  sick  and  die  in  half  an  hour,  and  are  never  worked 
after  the  sun  grows  hot.  Their  medicine  is  given  them 
in  huge  pills  about  as  big  as  a  quartern  loaf,  rolled  in 
sugar. 

There  are  a  great  many  Chinese  in  Rangoon.  Their 
colony  has  a  large  Confucian  temple,  and  a  number  of 
idolatrous  **  Joss  *'  houses.  There  are  also  two  club- 
houses of  the  great  Chinese  secret  societies,  the  **  short 
sleeves  "  and  the  "  long  sleeves,"  These  two  factions 
often  have  serious  fights. — M,  G.,  in  Bombay  Guardian. 


The  Dliiirnimtollah  Methodist  Episcopal 
(  inireli  of  Calcutta. 

A  writer  in  the  Bomkiy  Guardian^  of  India,  for  De- 
cember 6,  1890,  calls  the  English  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Calcutta  **  The  Cathedral  of  American 
Methodism  in  India/'  and  writes  as  follows  of  the 
church  and  his  visit  to  it  : 

The  Dhurrumtollah  Church  in  Calcutta  will  hold  i»5oo 
people,  and  it  is  usually  moderately  filled  at  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  services.  This  is  a  large  congregation 
for  India,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  such  a  con- 
gregation has  been  built  up.  First,  by  the  direct 
preaching  of  a  present,  immediate,  and  full  salvation  ; 
secondly,  by  dcp^mding  upon  prayer-meetings  and  a 
number  of  weekly  services  for  success,  instead  of  con- 
certs and  **  worldly  *'  methods  of  attraction  ;  and,  thirdly, 
by  the  geniality  of  the  pastor  and  his  chief  members, 
who  meet  strangers  at  the  door  at  the  beginning  of  the 
services,  and  make  them  feel  that  it  is  not  only  a 
church  but  a  home  that  they  are  coming  to. 

I  attended  both  services  on  the  23d  instant,  and  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  what  I  saw  and  heard.  That 
such  a  large  spiritual  congregation  should  be  built  up  in 
the  midst  of  European  .society  such  as  exists  in  Calcutta 
is  a  matter  for  great  rejoicing.  Arriving  somewhat  early 
for  the  morning  service,  the  Sunday-schoolj  which  is  held 
in  the  church,  was  not  yet  closed.  There  were  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  children  present.  Prominent  in 
the  forefront  of  the  meeting  was  a  splendidly  executed 
design  in  colored  chalks  on  a  large  blackboard,  giving  the 
subject  of  the  morning's  lesson,  **  Gethsemane."  The 
earth  was  represented  with  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
athwart  it,  and  the  words  over  and  beneath,  "Geth- 
semane,  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,  The  Agony  of  Christ 
for  a  World's  Salvation." 

The  radical  conversion  of  the  children  is  expected, 
and  in  many  cases  obtained.  I  was  told  that  there  had 
been  thirty  conversions  among  the  Sunday-school 
scholars  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  collection 
taken  up  was  rather  small  for  such  a  large  school^  and 
I  would  suggest  a  plan  which  has  been  very  successful 
elsewhere,  namely,  the  forming  of  definite  objects  to 
which  the  children  can  give.     At  ilie  smaller  Snnd.>y- 


school  at  Grant  Road  Church,  Bombay,  the  children  sup- 
port by  one  Sunday  collect  ion  per  month  a  mission-school 
for  native  children.  1  know  large  Sunday-schools  in 
England,  attended  by  children  of  quite  poor  parents, 
who  support  one,  two,  and  even  three  catechists  in  for- 
eign mission  work.  Regular  reports,  with  names  and 
all,  are  given  to  the  scholars  of  the  work  of  **  their  very 
own  "  missionaries,  and  the  con.sequence  is  that  a  very 
deep  and  practical  interest  is  created  and  sustained  in 
mission  work. 

The  platform  at  the  Dhurrumtollah  church  is  well  ar- 
ranged. To  the  right  and  left  of  the  speaker  are  the 
singing-leaders,  and  behind  him  some  of  the  leading 
church-workers.  Every  one  who  knows  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle  knows  the  sense  of  *'  support  **  that  such  an 
arrangement  gives  the  minister,  and  its  value  in  helping 
to  counteract  the  evils  which  sometimes  proceed  out  of 
a  ** one-man  "  ministry.  The  front  of  the  platform  was 
neatly  decorated  with  small  palms  and  shrubs.  The 
lively,  yet  spiritual  Ep worth  Hymnal  was  used. 

The  address  in  the  morning  was  given  by  a  layman,  a 
leading  Calcutta  journalist,  Mr.  Benjamin  .\iiken,  the 
subject  being  "  Sabbath  Observance."  He  has  a  pecul- 
iar right  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  for,  though  holding 
an  important  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  one  of 
the  largest  |>apers  in  India,  the  office  does  not  see  him 
from  twelve  o  clock  Saturday  night  till  twelve  o'clock 
Sunday  night.  He  does  not  judge  others  in  this  matter, 
but  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  refuses  to  work  in  a 
newspaper  office  on  any  other  lines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins,  who  are  accompanying  Dr. 
Pentecost  in  his  tour  in  India,  sang  at  both  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  services.  They  clearly  enunciate 
each  word  in  their  duets,  and  their  rendering  in  the 
morning  of  '*  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  His 
likeness  *'  was  therefore  a  sermon  in  itself. 

The  evening  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Warne,  the  pastor,  from  the  words,  "  If  any  man 
will  do  his  wnll,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  This 
was  followed  by  a  lively  consecration  meeting  in  view 
of  the  approaching  services  of  Dr.  Pentecost  in  Cal- 
cutta, that  all  might  give  themselves  into  God*s  hand* 
to  be  used  as  he  willed  in  the  work. 


ReHiarioiis  TeiHhMirieH  uf  India. 

BY   S.   SATTHIANATHAN,   M.A.,    LL.B.,   UK   INDIA. 

In  discussing  the  rehgious  tendencies  of  India^  we 
should  be  careful  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  different  phases  of  religious  thought  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Hinduism,  but  also  the  conditions  under 
which  Indian  thought  and  activity  are  being  molded. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  way  well  versed  in  the 
ancient  religious  systems  of  India,  but  from  the  ex- 
tensive literature  that  is  now  available  in  English  oa 
the  subject,  as  well  as  from  what  Hindu  thinkers  them- 
selves have  written^  it  is  easy  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  ihe  main  fcaturt-s  of  Hinduism,     11ir  first  thing  tluit 
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gtrikes  one  in  the  systems  of  ancient  Hinduism  is  its 
eclecticism,  its  want  of  definiteness,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  want  of  straightforwardness.  It  is  particularly  note- 
worthy that  a  defect  which  characterizes  Hinduism  as  a 
religion  is  also  said  to  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  Indian  character,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  indefinite  nature  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  typical  In- 
dian character  is  a  painful  but  interesting  problem 
requiring  yet  to  be  solved.     But  this  by  the  way. 

Hinduism,  as  I  said,  is  not  a  single  definite  system  of 
faith,  but  is  made  up  of  several  systems  of  faith,  allied 
with  every  prin'ciple  congenial  to  man  and  suited  to 
every  variety,  temperament,  and  condition  of  life.  Dr. 
Wilson  says  : 

**  Hinduism  is  at  once  physiolatrous  in  its  main 
aspects,  and  fetich  in  its  individual  recognitions  of  par- 
ticular aspects  of  power  for  good  or  evil ;  polytheistic 
and  pantheistic ;  idolatrous  and  ceremonious,  yet  spirit- 
ual ;  authoritative  and  traditional.  The  lower  classes  of 
society  it  leaves  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness, without  making  any  attempt  to  promote  their 
elevation.  To  the  curious  and  inquisitive  it  furnishes 
in  its  remarkable  schools  of  philosophy,  systems  of  com- 
bined physics  and  metaphysics  at  once  empirical  and 
deductive,  and  which  exercise  and  yet  weaken  and  per- 
vert the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  without  any  clear 
recognition  of  moral  obligation  and  duty  to  God  or  man. 
To  the  lovers  of  excitement  and  amusement  it  furnishes 
a  boundless  store  of  myths,  fables,  and  fictions.  To  the 
active  and  superstitious  it  affords  a  never  ending  round 
of  foolish  and  frivolous  ceremonies,  which  engross  most 
of  their  time  and  energies.  Those  who  love  to  rove  it 
gends  away  on  distant  journeys  and  pilgrimages.  Those 
who  are  morbid  and  melancholy  it  settles  on  the  hill  of 
ashes.  Those  who  are  disgusted  with  the  world  it 
points  to  the  wilderness.  Those  who  are  tired  of  life 
it  directs  to  the  funeral  pile,  the  idol  car,  or  the  lofty 
precipice.  To  those  who  are  afraid  of  sin  it  prescribes 
easy  and  frivolous  penances,  or  directs  to  the  sacred  lake 
or  river  in  which  they  may  be  cleansed  from  all  pollu- 
tion. Those  who  need  a  mediator  it  commends  to  the 
guru,  who  will  supply  all  deficiencies  and  answer  all  de- 
mands. To  those  who  are  afraid  of  death  it  gives  the 
hope  of  future  births,  which  may  either  be  in  a  rising  or 
in  a  descending  scale.  Those  who  shrink  from  the  view 
of  these  repeated  births  in  human  and  infra-human 
forms  it  directs  to  the  absorption  of  the  Vedantist,  or 
the  Nirvana,  the  totally  unconscious  existence  or  abso- 
lute extinction  of  the  soul  of  the  Buddhist  or  the  Jaina. 
Need  we  wonder  that  Hinduism  has  had  its  millions  of 
votaries,  and  that,  with  some  conspicuous  losses,  it  has 
retained  them  for  thousands  of  years,  up  to  the  present 
day?" 

Hinduism  has  many  sides,  but  the  philosophic  and 
the  popular  sides  claim  our  especial  attention.  On  the 
philosophic  side  Hinduism  is  nothing  but  spiritual  pan- 
theism, that  is,  a  belief  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  an 
impersonal  spirit  as  the  only  real  existing  essence,  and 


in  its  manifestation  in  mind,  and  in  countless  material 
forces  and  forms  which,  after  fulfilling  their  course, 
must  ultimately  be  re-absorbed  into  the  one  impersonal 
essence,  only  to  be  again  involved  in  endless  evolution 
or  dissolution.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  Hindu  mind 
instinctively  clings  to  it  is  to  pantheism.  It  can  never 
do  without  a'  God,  but  it  is  a  God  without  power,  with- 
out intelligence,  without  spiritual  attributes;  a  blind 
self-evolving  principle,  acting  under  an  iron  necessity 
and  without  any  definite  relation  to  man.  It  is  strange 
to  notice  how  this  pantheism  is  thrust  into  prominence 
in  almost  all  religious  movements  in  this  country.  Take, 
for  instance,  Buddhism.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  Nir- 
vana but  an  application  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of 
Hinduism  .>  Professor  Monier  Williams  says  that  the 
very  term  Nirvana  is  borrowed  from  Brahmanism,  and 
quotes  the  following  passages  from  the  Bhagavad-gita 
where  the  term  Brahma-nirmamam  occurs  : 

"That  Yogi  who  is  internally  happy,  internally  satis-, 
fied,  and  internally  illumined  attains  extinction  in  the 
supreme  Being,  and  becomes  that  Being." 

The  alliance  of  Buddhism  with  pantheism  naturally 
lays  it  open  to  the  charge  of  indefiniteness.  "Bud- 
dhistic teaching  has  become  both  negative  and  positive, 
agnostic  and  gnostic.  It  passes  from  apparent  atheism 
and  materialism  to  theism,  polytheism,  and  spiritualism. 
It  is  under  one  aspect  mere  pessimism ;  under  another, 
pure  philanthropy;  under  another,  simple  deraonology." 
The  theosophical  movement,  of  which  we  not  long  ago 
heard  a  great  deal,  professes  to  be  a  revival  of  Bud- 
dhism. But  as  Buddhism,  in  its  earliest  and  truest  form, 
is  no  religion  at  all,  but  a  mere  system  of  morality  and 
philosophy  based  on  a  pessimistic  theory  of  life,  no 
movement  which  is  a  revival  of  Buddhism  can  lay  claim 
to  be  a  religious  movement.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  dwell  on  theosophy,  for  it  is  not  only  not  religious, 
it  is  purely  a  foreign  movement.  In  passing,  however, 
I  may  notice  the  latest  development  of  the  theosophical 
movement.  The  apostle  of  theosophy.  Colonel  Olcott,  is 
reported  to  have  announced  that  even  Christians  can 
consistently  be  theosophists.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
this  latest  development  of  theosophy  will  not  commend 
itself  to  Hindu  theosophists  who  look  upon  their  creed 
as  giving  a  death-blow  to  Christianity. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  Jainism,  which  is  regarded  by 
some  as  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  but  shall  only  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  incoherent  con- 
flicting accounts  that  are  given  of  the  Jaina  system  of 
faith,  there  is  conspicuous  the  influence  of  Brahman- 
ism in  the  movement.  One  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  the  subject  has  said  that  both  Jainism  and  Bud- 
dhism owed  to  the  Brahmans,  specially  the  Sanyasis,  the 
ground-work  of  their  philosophy,  ethics,  and  cosmog- 
ony. 

The  greatest  champion  of  Hindu  pantheism  was 
Sankracharia.  It  was  he  who  reduced  pantheism  to  a 
system  of  philosophy,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  mighty 
advocacy  the  Vedantic  philosophy  would  not  have  be- 
come so  very  popular.     What  was  the  conclusion  that 
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SecSmeio?  Nothing  exists  but  God.  And  the  varie- 
ties of  objects  we  see  around  us,  or  rather  which  make 
impressions  on  the  senses,  are  all  illusory.  The  objects 
of  creation  deceive  us,  our  minds  deceive  us,  and  God 
deceives  us.  The  outcome  of  such  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy is  clear  Under  this  belief  such  a  thing  as  moral 
responsibility  ceases  lo  exist;  moral  distinctions  vanish, 
and  our  actions  themselves  become  illusory.  But  is  not 
God  real?  No!  God  is  without  quality,  power,  and 
relation. 

Sankracharia  carried  pantheism  to  its  logical  conclu* 
sion  and  has  left  behind  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
can  only  be  appropriately  called  Nihilism,  No  doubt  a 
reaction  did  take  place,  a  reaction  toward  a  more 
rational  form  of  belief.  It  has  been  said  that  both 
Saivisni  and  Valshnavism  constitute  the  theism  of  re- 
action, but  nothing  more  shows  the  utter  futility  of  all 
efforts  to  evolve  theism  out  of  ancient  Hinduism  than 
the  history  of  Saivism  and  Vaishnavism.  These  two 
systems,  it  is  well  known,  are  any  thing  but  theistic  at 
the  present  moment. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  popular 
side  of  Hinduism.  Pantheism,  if  it  is  to  be  called  a 
creed  at  all,  can  only  be  the  creed  of  the  few  ;  it  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  human  beings,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  on  the  popular  side  Hinduism 
became  idolatrous.  It  is  very  significant  that  Hindu- 
ism at  all  ages  has  been  presented  in  two  different 
phases>  which,  if  carefully  examined,  are  antagonistic  to 
each  other;  the  one  phase  to  suit  the  easy-going  tern* 
perament  of  the  philusophers,  the  thinking  minority, 
and  the  other  to  suit  the  depraved  condition  of  the 
illiterate. 

There  is  much  talk  in  these  days  about  the  revival  of 
ancient  Hinduism,  and  it  must  be  admitted  tnal  there  are 
a  few  earnest  men  who  are  intensely  devout  and  anxious 
to  see  the  excrescences  of  idolatry  and  superstition  re- 
moved from  their  reh'gion.  But  if  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible there  will  only  be  left  a  subtle  and  philosophic 
form  of  pantheism  which  is  the  very  last  thing  that  is 
likely  to  regenerate  India.  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
modern  movements  of  the  kind  that  are  being  nobly 
advociied  in  this  presidency  by  Devvan  Bahadur  Rag- 
unaiha  Rao  reveals  a  very  interesting  fact.  As  far  back 
as  the  fifteenth  century  Kabir,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Ramanada,  attempted  to  purify  Hinduism.  **  He  repudi- 
ated idolatry  and  caste,  and  founded  a  spiritual  bond  of 
brotherhood  based  on  a  common  love  of  God  and  the 
practice  of  good  works."  But  as  the  movement  had 
siill  a  leaning  toward  Hinduism  the  pantheistic  and 
polytheistic  elements  were  never  altogether  eliminated, 
and  the  new  movement  after  a  time  subsided  into  a 
form  of  Hinduism,  Take  again  the  movement  set  on 
foot  by  Pandit  Dayananda  Sarasoati.  known  as  the  Arya 
Samaj.  Here  there  was  a  tenacious  clinging  to  Hindu- 
ism. The  Vedas  constituted  the  only  revelation.  But 
what  is  the  result  ?  Instead  of  the  movement  establish- 
ing a  monotheistic  belief,  it  has  become,  so  far  as  I 
know,  absorbed  in  theosophy,  whicli  is  in  fact  entirely 


opposed  to  the  belief  in  a  personal  God.  All  the  at- 
tempts, therefore,  that  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
purely  monotheistic  creed  in  India  by  going  back  to 
ancient  Hinduism  have  completely  failed,  and  only 
those  movements  have  succeeded  that  have  borrowed 
from  Christianity  some  of  its  essential  doctrines. 

This  is  the  case  with  that  remarkable  movement  set 
on  foQt  by  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  Nothing  is  so 
very  instructive  to  the  student  of  Indian  religious 
thought  as  the  history  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  raove- 
nienls.  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  tried  to  evolve  a  form 
of  theism  out  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  But  he  found 
the  task  utterly  impossilile,  and  was  driven  at  last  to 
borrow  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  belief  from 
Christianity.  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy's  acquaintance 
with  Christianity  influenced  him  more  in  his  beliefs 
than  any  other  religion  he  had  come  in  contact  with. 
He  preferred  Christian  morals  and  Christian  doctrines 
to  those  of  Hinduism.  In  one  of  his  works  he  says : 
'*  The  consequence  of  my  long  and  uninterrupted  re- 
searches into  religious  truths  has  been  that  I  have 
found  the  doctrines  of  Christ  more  conducive  to  moral 
principles,  and  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  rational 
beings,  than  any  other  which  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge.'* He  even  went  so  far  as  to  publish  in  English, 
Sanskrit,  and  Bengali  a  series  of  selections,  principally 
from  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which 
he  entitled,  **  The  precepts  of  Jesus  the  guide  to  peace 
and  happiness."  **  This  simple  code  of  religion  and  mc 
rality,"  he  says  at  the  close  of  the  preface,**  is  so  admirably 
calculated  to  elevate  men's  ideas  to  high  and  liber;d 
notions  of  one  God,  so  well  fitted  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  human  race  in  the  discharge  of  their  va- 
rious duties  to  God,  to  themselves,  and  to  society,  that  I 
cannot  but  hope  the  best  effects  from  its  promulgation 
in  the  present  form.*' 

For  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  Brah- 
manism  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  testimonies  to  the 
living  influence  of  Christian  ideas  and  to  the  irresistible 
and  growing  power  of  the  personality  of  Christ  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  world.  The  so-called  Brahman 
theology  is  saturated  with  Christian  ideas,  and  a  tbrmer 
Bishop  of  Bombay  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  that 
Brahmanism  was  a  half-way  house  to  Christianity.  What 
better  evidence  is  needed  of  the  close  relationship  ex* 
isting  between  Brahmanism  and  Christianity  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  and  utterances  of  Babu  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  : 

**The  Brahmo  Samaj  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
wedlock  of  Christianity  with  the  faith  of  Hindu  Aryans. 
Christianity  came  and  moved  with  our  old  Oriental 
faith  ;  and  from  that  time  we  grew.  Gradually  piety 
and  spirituality  laid  deeper  hold  upon  us  .  .  ,  if  we 
were  not  to  be  false  to  the  teachings  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers, could  we  be  false  to  the  teachings  of  that  great 
prophet  of  the  East,  Christ  Jesus,  and  his  disciples? 
They  have  come  and  are  changing  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, revolutionizing  onr  manners  and  institutions,  our 
households,  our  souls.     Jesus  has  conquered  India." 
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Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  who  is  under  the  pleasant  delu- 
sion that  one  day  the  '*  religion  of  humanity  "  will  be 
the  creed  of  India,  speaking  of  Brahnianism,  says  :  "  In 
its  present  attitude  it  will  never  even  form  a  transitional 
religion  enabling  the  nation  to  pass  through  its  present 
crisis  ;  much  less  will  it  ever  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
any  of  the  older  creeds."  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Cotton  does  full  justice  to  Brahmanism.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  vitality  in  the  movement.  The  Brahmans  have 
been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  creating  around  them 
a  social  atmosphere  morally  invigorating,  religiously 
healthful,  intellectually  enlightening,  that  gives  due 
exercise  and  nourishment  to  the  feelings  and  instincts 
of  the  human  mind  in  a  state  of  transition  and  progress. 
Not  only  this,  but  we  may  also  notice  in  the  movement 
led  by  Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  a  prominent  develop- 
ment of  what  may  be  termed  the  Augustinian  side  of 
religion,  namely,  the  strong  sense  of  sin,  the  need  of 
regenerate  life,  and  the  passionate  thirst  for  God  as 
Saviour  and  Comforter.  Of  course  I  do  not  regard  the 
Brahmo  movement  as  any  thing  more  than  a  tendency. 
But  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  a  tendency  which,  if 
rightly  developed  and  honestlj'  worked  out,  will  termi- 
nate in  Christianity.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  chief 
defect  in  Brahmoism  is  its  want  of  definiteness,  consist- 
ency, and  straightforwardness.  But  this  is  a  defect,  as 
1  said  at  the  very  commencement,  which  is  peculiarly 
national  in  its  character. 

A  very  important  question  which  often  puzzles  the 
student  of  Indian  religious  thought  of  the  present  day 
is  this:  Why  should  not  those  reformers  who  wish  to 
purify  Hinduism,  and  present  its  monotheistic  aspect, 
ally  themselves  with  the  Brahmos  and  work  together 
for  a  common  purpose  ?  Or  we  may  put  the  question 
in  another  way  :  Why  do  not  the  Brahmos  ally  them- 
selves with  reformers  like  Dewan  Bahadur  Ragunatha 
Rao?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  simple.  The  Brahmos 
did  try  the  experiment ;  they  started  by  taking  their 
stand  upon  the  Vedas  alone  as  their  sole  authority;  but 
they  found  that  they  were  not  able  to  accomplish  what 
they  wanted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  between  Hindu- 
ism and  monotheism  there  is  hardly  any  affinity.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Brahmos  had  to  cut  them- 
selves away  from  their  traditional  faith.  In  fact,  there 
is  greater  affinity  between  Christianity  and  Brahmoism 
than  there  is  between  Brahmoism  and  Hinduism.  This 
is  a  fact  that  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  watching  the  drift  of  Hindu  religious  thought. 

I  have  now  glanced  rapidly  over  some  of  the  religious 
movements  of  India,  and  I  have,  in  conclusion,  a  word 
to  say  on  the  religious  activity  of  the  present  day.  We 
notice  on  all  sides  young  men  rising  in  defense  of  an- 
cient Hinduism,  Hindu  preachers  going  about  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  Christianity  from  their  country,  and 
Hindu  societies  formed  every-where.  All  these  are 
healthy  signs.  It  shows  that  my  countrymen  have 
passed  that  stage  of  apathy  and  indifference  in  matters 
concerning  religion  which  is  akin  to  death  itself  ;  but  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  the  motive  that  prompts  all  this  activity 


is  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  Patri6tism  is  a  very  good 
thing,  but  it  must  be  consistent  with  truth ;  and,  more- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  real  life-giving  religion 
can  never  be  bolstered  by  a  feeling  of  nationality.  Re- 
ligion may  develop  a  feeling  of  nationality,  but  a  feeling 
of  nationality  cannot  revive  a  religion.  Nothing  is  more 
futile  than  the  attempt  now  made  to  develop  a  religion 
by  appealing  to  patriotism — a  religion  which  is  wanting 
in  consistency  and  coherence,  a  religion  which  is  at  best 
a  loose  compromise  between  several  different,  and  even 
antagonistic,  phases  of  thought,  and  which  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  serving  as  a  uniting  principle. 

What  about  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  India.? 
This  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  asked.  It  has 
been  said  that  modern  India  is  opposed  to  Christianity; 
this  may  be  so,  but  when  I  remember  how  rapidly  the 
small  band  of  Christians  is  increasing,  when  I  find  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  my  countrymen  who  had 
been  despised,  trampled  down,  and  looked  upon  as 
utterly  incapable  of  improvement  of  any  kind  are  now, 
with  the  enlightening  influence  of  Christianity,  compet- 
ing successfully  with  the  highest  castes  and  classes  in 
every  direction  ;  when  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
the  inward  peace  and  joy  that  have  resulted  from  all  my 
hopes,  my  very  life  being  centered  in  Christ,  no  amount 
of  opposition  to  Christ  makes  me  take  a  despondent 
view  of  the  future  of  Christianity.  Is  the  opposition  of 
modern  India  to  Christ  in  any  way  stronger  or  more  intel- 
ligent than  that  of  Rome  when  the  apostles  first  preached 
Christ  crucified  ?  And  yet  did  not  Rome  succumb  to 
Christian  influence  ?  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  Christianity  will  ultimately  triumph  in  my  country. 
— Madras  Harvest  Field, 


The  Religious  City  of  Benares. 

The  ancient  city  of  Benares  appears  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Ganges,  that  most  sacred  and  filthiest  of  all  rivers. 
The  one  turned  through  the  Augean  stables  was  of 
crystal  clearness  and  cleanness  compared  to  it.  It 
serves  the  purpose  in  India  of  the  scape-goat  in  Syria, 
which  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  Ganges 
is  the  goat  that  carries  away  some  portion  of  their  inde- 
scribable dirt  into  the  sea.  It  looks  very  much  like  the 
Missouri  River  at  this  time,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is 
larger  and  more  turbid. 

Benares  is  the  brain  of  Indian  idolatry  and  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  world.  It  has  not  much  recorded 
history,  for  it  has  only  been  ambitious  in  "upholding 
that  idolatry  which  has  wrought  its  degradation.  Its 
glory  is  that  it  is  a  city  "  wholly  given  to  idolatry."  Its 
original  name  was  Kasshi,  and  first  appears  B.  C.  1200, 
or,  to  attach  the  date  to  what  is  more  familiar,  it  was 
the  period  of  the  Judges  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
the  elopement  of  Helen  of  Troy  in  the  history  of  the 
Greeks.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  that 
the  history  of  this  city  became  definite.  Then  an  event 
occurred  which  not  only  glorified  Benares  as  a  religious 
center,  but  became  a  moving  impulse  through  all  the 


East,  the  results  of  which  we  survey  to-day.  That 
event  was  the  birth  of  Sakya  Muni  and  the  rise  of 
Buddhism, 

Benares  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  holy 
places  in  India,  and  whoever  dies  within  its  hallowed 
area,  be  he  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  or  Christian,  pure  in 
heart  or  foul  in  life,  is  sure  of  a  blessed  hereafter. 
Men  spend  their  lives  in  oppression  and  crime  and 
then  come  to  die  at  Benares,  comforted  with  the  thought 
that  all  sins  can  be  washed  away  by  its  sacred  stream. 
It  contains  1,480  places  of  idolatrous  worship.  Their 
architectural  characteristics  and  the  fine  carvings  and 
tracery  upon  them  will  command  attention,  and  in  some 
special  cases  admiration,  even  when  one  stands  amid 
the  sickening  degradations  within  and  about  them, 

Siva  is  the  tutelary  god  of  the  city,  and  his  trident  is 
seen  on  many  spires  and  domes.  Siva  worship  orig- 
inated in  the  conception  of  man*s  ability  to  raise  him- 
self by  his  own  austerities  to  an  equality  with  the  gods. 
It  considered  the  human  soul  as  an  emanation  from  the 
divine,  and  urges  its  adherents  to  realize  renewed  union 
by  subduing  the  passions  and  mortifying  the  desires. 
The  popular  idea  of  him  is  that  he  is  a  inendicant  who 
gained  and  who  keeps  his  place  by  his  austerities  ;  morals 
he  had  none;  he  was  drunken  and  licentious.  In  his  life- 
time he  rode  a  bull  from  city  to  city  craving  alms  and 
indulging  in  vices  that  decency  dare  not  name.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  bull  is  sacred  to  him  and  used  as 
one  of  his  disgusting  symbols.  His  aspect  is  frightful 
in  the  extreme.  A  third  eye  in  his  forehead  is  sup- 
posed to  reduce  to  ashes  any  one  bold  enough  to  in- 
terrupt his  devotions.  A  necklace  of  human  skulls 
dangles  about  his  neck,  while  slimy  serpents  mingle 
with  his  hair  and  crawl  over  his  person. 

There  is  also  Vishnu  worship,  w^hich  is  essentially 
different  from  Sivaism.  It  starts  from  the  idea  of  God 
condescending  to  men  and  revealing  himself  in  a  series 
of  avatars.  The  name  of  the  supreme  being  is  Brahm, 
and  from  him  gods  and  all  existing  things  have  sprung. 
The  first  person  in  the  Hindu  triad  is  Brahma,  the  cre- 
ator ;  the  second  is  Vishnu,  who  had  nine  avatars,  or 
incamalions  ;  the  thirdt  Siva.  Vishnu  is  represented  as 
of  a  black  or  blue  color,  and  as  in  a  state  of  repose 
resting  on  the  face  of  the  floods  by  which  the  former 
world  was  destroyed.  The  lotus  flower  is  his  throne, 
which  is  supported  on  the  waters  by  the  great  serpent 
Ananta,  and  upon  which  he  reclines,  oblivious  to  all  ob- 
jects end  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  men. 

This  worship  was  far  loo  refined  for  the  common 
mind,  and  to  make  it  popular  avatars,  or  second  incar- 
nations, were  invented,  nine  in  number,  among  which 
are  the  fish,  tortoise,  boar,  man*  lion,  dwarf.  But  they 
are  of  no  consequence  further  than  to  show  the  essen- 
tial  beastliness  of  this  form  of  heathenism.  It  is  the 
sixth  avatar  that  brings  us  on  historical  ground,  which  is 
that  of  Rama,  the  popular  hero  of  the  B  rah  mans,  and  of 
these  only.  The  seventh  avatar  was  the  great  warrior 
hero,  Rama  Chandra,  with  Sita,  his  wife,  and  his  brother 
Lachman.     This  incarnation  is  next  to  that   of  Krishna 


tlie  most  popular  in  northern  India.  Their  deeds  are 
celebrated  in  that  magnificent  epic,  the  *'  Ramayan,'*of 
which  there  is  a  first-rate  translation  in  English.  Ran> 
is  the  lip  god,  for  he  dwells  on  the  lips  of  the  mulii- 
tildes.  Their  morning  salutation  is  **  Ram;  "  the  funer- 
al cry  is  "  Ram  sat  pai  " — **  He  is  self-existent/'  The 
pilgrim  hurries  on  crying,  **Siti  Ram,  Siti  Ram." 

Ram  was  assisted  by  the  monkeys  under  their  great 
leader,  Hanuman,  in  his  victory  over  Ravana,  the  de- 
mon god  of  Ceylon,  who  had  carried  off  his  beautiful 
Sita.  This  victory  is  celebrated  every  October  in  a  fes- 
tival which  occupies  I  he  place  of  honor  in  the  Hindu 
calendar.  The  eighth  avatar  was  Krishna,  the  most 
popular  of  the  present  day.  He  was  born  in  Muttra 
some  centuries  before  our  era.  His  parents  belonged 
to  a  nomadic  tribe  called  Yadavas.  He  was  famous 
for  his  skill  as  a  musician,  and  for  his  coarse  gallantries 
among  the  milk-maids  of  Brindabun.  He  occupies  his 
high  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  on  account  of  the  as- 
sistance which  he  rendered  to  the  Pandav  brothers  in 
their  long  struggle  of  supremacy  over  their  formidable 
rivals,  the  Kanravs.  He  died  at  Muttra  in  obscurity, 
but  his  name  and  memory  are  imperishable. 

This  story  excites  the  Hindu  of  the  present  day  as  do 
the  events  celebrated  during  the  Muharram  the  Moham- 
medan. Krishna  is  generally  represented  as  a  shepherd 
with  bis  flute,  or  holding  a  huge  snake,  on  the  head  of 
which  he  is  standing.  The  ninth  avatar  is  said  by  the 
Brahmans  to  have  been  Buddha.  Recognizing  Buddha 
as  an  avatar  and  incorporating  his  theories,  the  Brahmans 
gained  his  adherents  and  did  away  with  the  necessity 
of  a  separate  sect  in  India, 

The  tenth  avatar,  or  incarnation,  is  yet  to  come.  But 
many  assert  that  it  has  come  in  the  English  rule,  which 
explains  the  hold  that  the  English  have  on  some  of  these 
people,  w*ho  believe  that  they  will  prepare  the  way  for 
greater  future  revelation  and  consummation.  There  is 
among  the  many  idol  representations  of  Benares  one  of 
a  monkey  wearing  a  crown  and  holding  a  huge  mace  in 
his  hand.  This  is  the  monkey  General  Hanuman,  who 
with  his  legions  helped  Ram  to  conquer  Ravana  and 
deliver  Sita,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  Golden  Temple  of  Bisheshwar  Nath  is  reached 
by  a  narrow  street  reeking  with  filth.  One  does  not 
know  what  10  do  with  his  feet,  and  his  nose  is  in  open 
rebellion.  He  is  elbowed  by  and  jammed  between  dirty 
wretches,  quarreling  among  themselves,  and  agreeing 
only  on  the  one  purpose,  to  devour,  if  possible,  the  meek 
and  unfortunate  European.  The  first  building  that  ar- 
rests the  attention  is  a  large,  white  mosque,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  temple  Bisheshwar,  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  persecutions  of  the  Hindus  by  Aurungexebe,  and 
was  designed  to  be  a  standing  insult  to  the  Hindus.  Its 
ofTcnsive  proximity  to  their  most  sacred  center  in  Benares 
has  led  to  many  a  ba:tle  between  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, in  which  the  former  are  usually  worsted,  for 
the  Mohammedans  have  about  all  the  courage  shown  in 
such  emergencies,  and  are  never  averse  to  a  fracas  in 
which  I  hey  can  exercise  it.     The  old  temple  wan  thrown 


down  by  ihemjjtit  this  did  not  satisfy  their  rancor;  they 
iTiusl  add  insult  to  injury,  so  the  images  were  used  as 
steps  for  the  faithful  to  tread  upon.  They  are  an  inso* 
lent  set  of  wretches,  but  further  than  this  they  ought 
not  to  be  accused  of  moral  obliquity. 

It  is  a  pity  I  hey  did  not  lift  the  ground  on  which  these 
abominations  stand,  for  if  Hindu  life  is  worth  preserv- 
ing it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing.  In  such  places 
cholera  is  bred  and  will  ever  exist,  for  no  cleaner  dis- 
ease  could  live  and  preserve  its  self-respect  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  There  is  an  old  FiVus  religiosa^  the  trunk  of 
which  is  overlaid  with  idols.  A  little  further  on  is  a 
stone  bull,  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  sacred  to  Mahadeo,  by 
whose  name  it  is  known.  The  Mahadeo*s  image  is  said 
to  be  at  the  bottom.  The  faithful  believe  that  at  tTie 
approach  of  the  Moslems  he  got  up  on  his  stone  '*pins" 
and  cast  himself  down  into  the  well.  The  well,  of  course^ 
is  honored  ;  so  around  it  is  a  carved  stone  wall  covered 
by  a  large  cloth  to  prevent  the  flowers  and  other  offer- 
ings from  dropping  into  decay  in  its  sacred  waters ;  but 
for  all  that  a  considerable  part  goes  down  and  the  stench 
is  insufferable. 

Two  wells  at  Benares  are  considered  supremely  holy. 
One  is  called  **  the  well  of  knowledge/'  in  which  a  no 
less  dignitary  than  the  god  Siva  is  supposed  to  reside. 
Its  waters  are  in  a  state  of  constant  putrefaction  from  the 
flowers  and  offerings  dropped  into  it.  The  Manikarnaka 
is  believed  to  have  been  dug  by  Vishnu  with  his  discus 
and  filled  with  the  perspiration  of  his  own  body.  Stone 
steps  lead  down  to  the  water,  which  is  only  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  These  steps  are  thronged  with  bathing  pil- 
grims^  many  of  whom  are  filthy  and  covered  with  sores, 
the  stench  of  which  fills  the  air  around.  These  reeking 
waters  are  believed  to  be  infallible  in  washing  away  the 
sins  of  the  soul. 

But  all  dirt  seems  to  be  holy  in  the  eyes  of  heathen- 
ism. The  divergence  of  Christianity  appears  in  clearest 
contrast  with  this.  There  is  no*namable  filthy  thing 
that  is  not  either  drunken  or  eaten  by  these  peoples  at 
some  time  or  other  as  a  sacred  act.  This  water,  so  fetid* 
is  tasted  by  every  worshiper,  and  some  glut  themselves 
with  this  liquid  nastiness.  A  Brahman,  seated  at  the 
weirs  side,  serves  it  out  to  the  thirsty  crowd,  who  smack 
their  lips  with  an  absolute  relish.  As  every  spoonful  lines 
the  pockets  of  the  priests,  it  need  not  be  said  that  the 
owners  are  men  of  vast  wealth,  but  this  does  not  stop 
the  clamor  for  **  backshish,**  and  Christians  might  as 
well  know  that  the  priests  regard  **  backshish  **  from 
Europeans  as  their  offerings  to  idols.  These  dumb 
stone  and  metal  man-made  idols  are  constantly  drenched 
with  water,  votive  offerings  from  the  Ganges^  for  its 
waters  furnish  a  part  of  every  offering  ;  the  result  is  pro- 
longed and  disagreeable  filth. 

Near  by  is  a  small  but  exceedingly  artistic  building 
of  white  marble,  and  a  peep  can  be  taken  through  the 
wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  Golden  Temple  into  the  in- 
terior, which  is  crammed  with  idols  of  every  form,  siae, 
and  ugliness.  Emerging  from  this  passage  of  stifling  air 
and  disgusting  humanity  a  shop  is  reached,  the  floor  of 


which  is  covered  with  marigolds  and  other  garish  flowers 
sold  to  the  worshipers  for  offerings. 

From  here  an  ascent  may  be  made  to  the  Naubal 
Khana,  from  which  a  soul-sickening  view  may  be  had 
of  heathenism  in  its  most  degrading  manifestations. 
Crowds  in  intermingling  confusion  move  by  each  other, 
going  to  and  fro;  those  coming  with  holy  water  from 
the  Ganges  suffusing  each  of  the  idols,  at  the  same  time 
touching  with  their  foreheads  some  sacred  stone  in  the 
floor.  But  the  most  indescribable  part  is  the  rubbing 
of  their  faces  with  the  tails  of  the  sacred  bulls  until 
they  were  smeared  ;  then  going  to  their  heads  they  kiss 
them  on  their  lips,  and  the  most  devout  did  the  same  at 
the  roots  of  their  tails.  This  temple  is  full  of  sleek 
bulls  and  cows,  which  are  objects  of  devotion  to  the 
multitudes,  and  eat  the  garlands  of  marigolds  and  other 
iJowers  offered  by  the  degraded  devotees. 

The  Golden  Temple  has  three  towers,^ two  of  which 
at  eventime  flash  with  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
covering  is  of  the  same  material  a8  that  at  Amritsur, 
copper  plated  with  gold.  The  eflect,  if  separated  from 
the  indescribable  loathsomeness  of  all  about,  would  be 
splendid,  and  something  which  one  would  instinctively 
pause  and  admire.  The  expense  of  this  temple  was 
borne  by  Maharajah  Runjit  Singh.  We  beg  our  readers 
to  bear  with  this  distasteful  description  ;  it  is  all  we 
shall  ever  attempt  to  give,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  is 
more  than  enough  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
coming the  rage  to  glorify  heathenism  in  efforts  at  com- 
parative religion.  Were  it  not  for  this  there  would  be 
no  need  for  the  wearisome  sacrifice  of  time  and  delicacy 
of  feeling  necessary  to  describe  any  part  of  the  disgust- 
ing affair. 

But  we  will  have  to  go  through  lower  depths  in  a 
visit  to  the  Annapurna,  or  the  cow  temple.  The  others 
described  were  in  the  positive  degree  of  comparison  ; 
this  is  comparative,  for  there  is  still  another.  Its  court 
was  crowded  with  worshipers  and  Brah manic  bulls  that 
stuff  themselves  all  day  long  on  the  heaps  of  garlands 
cast  before  them  by  the  crowds  of  worshipers.  The 
offal  of  these  sacred  beasts  is  received  in  human  hands 
with  delight  at  the  honor  of  the  service.  This  place  of 
animal  abomination  is  reached  by  a  passage  just  at  the 
door  of  which  is  deposited  the  offal  of  these  beasts. 
This  temple  was  built  about  1721  by  the  Peshwa  Baji 
Rao,  who  was  deprived  of  his  territory,  thank  heaven! 
by  Lord  Warren  Hastings. 

The  superlative  in  degradation  is  Durga  Kund,  or 
monkey  temple.  We  have  said  before  that  the  monkey 
is  a  sacred  being.  This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Durga, 
or  Kali  (the  authoress  of  all  ills,  sufferings,  and  death), 
in  order  to  appease  her  wrath  and  avert  danger.  She 
is  worshiped  not  only  with  the  ordinary  offerings,  but 
with  higher  forms  of  life,  such  as  he  goats,  rams,  and 
sometimes  buffaloes.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  an  altar 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  pan-shaped,  shal- 
low cut  in  the  upper  end  to  catch  the  blood  when  the 
head  of  the  sacrificial  victim  is  severed.  There  is  a 
post  cut  in  the  center  like  a  two  pronged  fork  ;  in  this 
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fork  is  pressed  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  is  held  in 
position  by  a  firm  fixture  passed  through  tht;  prongs  of 
the  fork  over  the  animal's  neck.  The  priest  holds  a 
long,  heavy  knife  and  faces  the  temple  in  the  sacrificial 
act.  When  ready  an  attendant  seizes  the  legs  of  the 
victim  and  pulls  his  neck  to  enable  the  priest  with  one 
blow  to  sever  the  head  from  Ihe  body,  for  if  the  head  is 
not  clean  cut  frotn  the  body  evil  will  betide  the  offerer 
of  the  sacrifice. 

The  temple  stands  in  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by 
massive  walls.  Within  are  even  more  shocking  per- 
formances than  without.  Deified  monkeys  with  their 
well-known  habits  command  adoration,  and  they  behave 
as  if  conscious  of  the  fact.  Hundreds  of  these  creat- 
ures scamper  and  chatter  ;  nothing  escapes  their  detec- 
tioii.  They  became  so  numerous  and  pestiferous  that 
the  citizens  had  to  request  the  magistrates  to  remove 
them.  Several  car-loads  were  carried  north  and 
dumped  out  to  continue  their  torments  in  anotht^r 
place,  on  the  principle  that  **turn  about  *'  in  the  endur- 
ance of  religious  pests  "is  fair  play."  We  have  always 
had  a  sense  of  disgust  at  the  monkey  cosmogony  ad* 
vanced  by  our  modern  materialists,  but  confess  that  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  loathsomeness  and  has  gained  prob- 
ability in  the  worship  heathenism  gives.  The  differ* 
ence,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  monkeys,  who,  so  far 
as  known,  have  never  lowered  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  roan,  while  man  has  forced  his  homage  on  them. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  temple  is  an  immense  tama- 
rind-tree, the  body  of  which  looks  as  if  formed  out  of 
monkeys  grouped  lengthwise.  It  has  within  its  trunk  a 
hollow  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  been  the 
lying-iD  hospital  for  centuries.  No  monkey  of  all  the 
temple  multitudes  is  said  to  have  been  born  out  of  this 
place.  This  temple  stands  on  an  elevated  platform  and 
has  several  fine  architectural  effects.  In  front  of  it 
there  is  a  porch  supported  by  twelve  carved  pillars  ; 
from  the  roof,  which  is  dome-shaped,  are  suspended 
two  be!ls.  The  temple  was  built  by  the  Rani  of  Nagpur 
in  the  last  century.  It  has  brazen  doors,  and  on  a  plat- 
form is  the  idol  temple  in  a  small  building,  to  which  the 
visitor  may  approach  so  near  as  to  see  the  idol,  which 
has  a  face  of  silver,  and  also  the  priest  officiating.  It  is 
magnificently  dressed  and  adorned  with  numerous  gar- 
lands. A  priest,  or  some  other  dignitary,  throws  over 
the  pilgrim's  hat  two  garlands,  one  of  marigolds  and  the 
other  of  jessamine,  which  part  of  the  performance  was 
not  understood  technically,  but  the  ultimate  tkule^ 
** backshish,"  was  comprehended. 

On  the  way  from  the  temple  to  the  Ghats  may  be 
seen  one  of  those  wheeled  monsters,  the  pictures  of 
which  every  boy  and  girl  has  regarded  with  terrified 
wonder,  the  Car  of  Juggernaut,  which  means  *Mord  of 
the  world,"  the  Moloch  of  India.  It  has  twelve  wheels; 
on  the  platform  over  them  is  a  series  of  columns  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  are  about  fifty  of  these   sustaining   the   second 

atform,  on  which  is  the  throne,  an   affair  inclosed  nil 


round  except  in  front.  It  is  octagonal  and  has  eight 
columns  sustaining  the  dome,  which  is  elongated  and 
also  octagonal.  In  this  place,  painted  and  ornamented 
in  fantastic  colors,  the  priest  sits,  while  the  car  con- 
taining the  idol  is  being  drawn  at  frightful  speed  and 
regardless  of  consequences.  This  car  was  an  old  one, 
and  looked  as  if  it  had  crushed  many  a  devotee.  It  is 
now  only  taken  out  once  a  year,  on  anniversary  days  of 
the  car  festival,  when  the  great  car  at  Puri  is  dragged 
out. — Dr,  Mutchmore^  in  the  Presbyterian, 


Wimling   Up   a  Horse    iti   Iiulia. 

BY  REV.  JACOB  CHAMBERLAIN,  V^,X^, 

Nineteen  years  ago  I  bought  in  Madras  a  peculiar 
kind  of  horse.  He  had  to  be  wound  up  to  make  him  go. 

It  w^as  not  a  machine,  but  a  veritable  live  horse. 
When  breaking  him  to  go  in  the  carriage  he  had  been 
injured.  An  accident  occurred  in  starting  him  the  first 
tirae»  and  he  was  thrown  and  hurt  and  frightenedl  It 
made  htm  timid  ;  afraid  to  start.  After  he  had  once 
started  he  would  never  balk  until  taken  out  of  the  car- 
riage. He  would  start  and  stop  and  go  on  as  many 
limes  as  you  pleased,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  him 
started  at  first,  each  time  he  was  harnessed  to  the  car- 
riage. 

He  was  alt  right  under  the  saddle,  an  excellent  riding 
horse,  and  would  carry  me  long  distances  in  my  district 
work,  so  that  I  did  not  wish  to  dispose  of  him,  but  I 
could  not  afford  to  keep  two.  Whatever  1  had  must  go 
in  carriage  as  well  as  ride,  and  I  determined  that  I  would 
conquer. 

How  I  have  worked  over  that  horse.  At  first  it 
sometimes  took  me  an  hour  to  get  him  started  from  my 
door.  At  last,  after  trying  everything  1  had  ever  heard 
of,  I  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  worked. 

I  took  a  strong  bamboo  stick  two  feet  long  and  over 
an  inch  thick.  A  stout  cord  loop  was  passed  through  a 
hole  two  inches  from  its  end.  This  loop  we  would  slip 
over  his  left  ear  down  to  the  roots  and  turn  the  stick 
round  and  round  and  twist  it  up. 

It  is  said  that  a  horse  can  retain  but  one  idea  at  a 
time  in  its  small  brain.  Soon  the  twisting  would  begin 
to  hurt.  His  attention  w'ould  be  abstracted  to  the  pain 
in  his  ear.  He  would  forget  all  about  a  carriage  being 
hitched  to  him,  bend  down  his  head,  and  w^alk  ofif  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb.  When  he  had  gone  a  rod  the  horse- 
boy  would  begin  to  untwist ;  soon  off  would  come  the 
cord,  and  the  horse  would  be  all  right  for  the  day.  The 
remedy  never  failed. 

After  having  it  on  tw^o  or  three  times  he  objected  to 
Xh^  operation,  and  would  swing  about  and  rear  and 
twitch  and  back,  any  thing  but  start  ahead^  to  keep  it 
from  being  applied.  We  would  have,  two  of  us,  to  be- 
gin to  pat  and  rub  about  his  neck  and  head.  He  would 
not  know  which  had  the  key.  All  at  once  it  would  be 
on  his  ear  and  winding  up.  The  moment  it  began  to 
tighten  he  would  be  quiet,  stand  and  bear  it  as  long  as 
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he  could,  and  then  off  he  would  go.  It  never  took  thirty 
seconds  to  get  him  off  with  the  key.  It  would  take  an 
hour  without.  After  a  little  he  ceased  objecting  to  have  it 
put  on.  He  seemed  to  say  to  himself,  "  I  have  got  to  give 
in,  and  may  as  well  do  it  at  once,"  but  he  would  not  start 
without  the  key.  In  a  few  months  he  got  so  that,  as 
soon  as  we  got  into  the  carriage,  he  would  bend  down  his 
head  to  have  the  key  put  on,  and  one  or  two  turns  of  the 
key  would  be  enough. 

Then  the  key  became  unnecessary.  He  would  bend 
down  his  head,  tipping  his  left  ear  to  the  horse-boy,  who 
would  take  it  in  his  hand  and  twist  it,  and  off  he 
would  go. 

My  native  neighbors  said,  "  That  horse  must  be  wound 
up  or  he  cannot  run."     And  it  did  seem  to  be  so. 

When  he  got  so  that  the  **  winding  up  "  was  nothing 
but  a  form  I  tried  to  break  him  of  that,  but  could  not 
succeed.  I  would  pat  him  and  talk  to  him  and  give  him 
a  little  salt  or  sugar  or  bread,  and  then  step  quietly  into 
the  carriage  and  tell  him  to  go.  "  No."  Coax  him. 
"  No."  Whip  him.  "  No."  Legs  braced,  every  muscle 
tense  for  resistance.  A  genuine  balk.  Stop  and  keep 
quiet  for  an  instant,  and  he  would  hold  down  his  head, 
bend  over  his  ear,  and  look  around  for  the  horse-boy 
appealingly,  saying  very  earnestly  by  his  actions,  "  Do 
please  wind  me  up.  I  can*t  go  without,  but  I'll  go  gladly 
if  you  will."  The  moment  his  ear  was  touched  and  one 
twist  given  off  he  would  go  as  happy  and  contented  as 
ever  horse  could  be. 

Many  hearty  laughs  have  we  and  our  friends  had  over 
the  winding  up  of  that  horse.  If  I  were  out  on  a  tour 
for  a  month  or  two  and  he  were  not  hitched  to  the  car- 
riage, or  if  he  stood  in  the  stable  with  no  work  for  a 
week  or  two  during  the  monsoon,  a  real  winding  up  had 
to  take  place  the  first  time  he  was  put  in.  We  kept  him 
six  years.  The  last  week  I  owned  him  I  had  to  wind 
him  up.  I  sold  the  patent  to  the  man  that  bought  the 
horse,  and  learned  from  him  that  he  had  to  use  it  as  long 
as  the  horse  lived. 

I  was  thinking  about  that  horse  the  other  night  when 
it  was  too  hot  to  sleep,  and  I  suddenly  burst  into  a  laugh 
as  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  have  again  and  again,  in  the 
membership  of  our  churches  at  home,  seen  that  horse 
that  had  to  be  wound  up,  in  all  matters  of  benevo- 
lence." 

I  had  often  thought  of  that  horse  as  I  went  through 
our  churches  at  home,  and  imagined  that  I  recognized 
him,  but  the  whole  thing  came  upon  me  with  such  pecul- 
iar force  the  other  night  that  I  must  write  out  my 
thoughts. 

There  are  some  Christians  (yes,  I  believe  they  are 
Christians)  who  have  to  be  wound  up  by  some  external 
pressure  before  they  will  start  off  in  any  work  of  benev- 
olence. Others  will  engage  in  some  kinds  of  benevo- 
lence spontaneously,  but  will  not  touch  other  benevolent 
efforts  unless  specially  wound  up — free  under  the  saddle, 
but  balky  in  carriage. 

I  knew  of  one  good  member  of  our  church  who  would 
never  give  a  cent  to  our  Domestic  Missionary  Board 


unless  he  happened  to  hear  of  some  missionary  in  the 
West  who  was  actually  without  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  then  he  would  send  in  liberally.  It  took  that  to 
wind  him  up. 

Another  would  never  give  to  the  board  for  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry  unless  he  happened  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  candidate  who  was  being 
aided.  Then  his  gifts  would  come  in  for  helping  that 
man. 

Another  would  never  give  to  the  Bible  Society  unless 
he  chanced  to  hear  of  some  particular  town  out  West 
where  but  two  Bibles  could  be  found  in  a  population  of 
five  hundred,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  such  communities  among  whom  the 
American  Bible  Society  was  daily  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce the  divine  word.  He  must  be  wound  up  by  a 
special  case. 

But  it  was  especially  of  my  visits  through  the  churches 
in  connection  with  our  foreign  missionary  work  that  I 
was  thinking  when  I  said  that  I  had  so  often  recognized 
my  horse  that  had  to  be  wound  up  in  all  the  different 
stages  of  his  training. 

Thank  God,  I  found  hosts  of  noble-hearted  men  and 
women  all  through  the  Church  that  needed  no  winding 
up;  whose  conversion  and  consecration  had  extended 
down  to  their  pockets;  who  were  always  to  the  forefront 
in  every  good  work;  who  required  no  spasmodic  appeals. 
They  give  from  a  deep-set  principle  and  an  intelligent 
love  for  Christ  and  his  cause,  some  even  pinching  them- 
selves in  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  I  know,  to  be  able  to 
give.  It  is  on  such  that  the  security  and  continuance 
of  our  missions  depend.  We  know  that  we  can  rely  on 
them.     They  never  fail  us. 

But  there  are  others  that  have  to  be  '*  wound  up," 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  before  they  will  do  any  thing  in 
the  missionary  work.  Some  are  very  willing  to  be 
wound  up. 

*'  Dominie,"  said  a  good  elder  who  had  just  intro- 
duced himself  to  me  one  day,  "  I  have  come  in  on  be- 
half of  our  church  at to  see  if  you  would  not  come 

out  and  give  us  a  missionary  talk.  We  ought  to  have 
sent  in  a  collection  to  the  Foreign  Board  months  ago, 
but  we  neglected  it,  and  now  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  do  something  handsome  if  you  will  come  out 
there  and  give  us  a  talk." 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  **  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  and 
tell  you  something  of  our  work,  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
edge  a  day  in  between  other  engagements.  But  if  you 
have  made  up  your  minds  to  do  something  handsome 
for  the  Board,  why  not  do  it  at  once,  and  relieve  their 
present  pressing  need,  and  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can 
and  give  you  a  talk  all  the  same." 

"  O,  no, "  said  he  ;  "  we  can't  do  that.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  that  we  must  give  liberally,  but  we  can 
start  it  easier  if  you  come  there  and  give  us  a  talk  first. 
You  need  not  fear.  We  will  give  a  good  sum.  That  is 
settled  and  it  is  mostly  pledged.  But  you  must  come 
and  talk  to  us  first." 

I  smiled  and  said  to  myself,  **  There  is  my  horse  in 
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the  third  stage  of  training.  That  church  is  bending 
down  its  ear  and  emreating  me  to  twist  it,  for  it  has 
made  ixp  its  mind  to  go,  only  it  requires  to  be  wound  up 
first" 

**  Dominie,"  said  one  of  our  earnest  ministers  to  me 
one  Wednesday,  "  we  raised  $1,000  for  the  Board  last 
Sunday  morning-  It  is  more  than  usual,  and  we  are  all 
happy  over  it.  Now  we  want  you  to  come  over  the  first 
Sunday  in  next  month  and  give  us  a  missionary  ad- 
dress/* 

'*  Good/*  said  I.  **That  chtirch  has  got  one  stage 
farther  than  my  horse  ever  did  in  his  training,  for  they 
start  and  do  the  work  first  and  bend  the  ear  to  be  twisted 
afterward.*'  Did  it  not  give  me  an  earnest  joy  to  go 
and  tell  that  church  what  the  Lord's  war  in  India  was, 
and  how  much  they  had  helped  it? 

A  Sunday-school  superintendent  came  to  me  one  day 
with  smiling  countenance,  saying,  **  Our  Sunday-school 
has  raised  $175  during  the  past  year  for  missions,  and 
we  have  determined  to  give  it  to  tiie  work  in  India.  The 
year  closed  ihree  months  ago,  and  it  is  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  but  we  want  you  to  come  and  give  us  a 
speech,  and  then  it  will  be  formally  voted  and  sent  at 
once  lo  the  Board.  We  have  been  waiting  all  this  time 
because  they  told  us  at  the  rooms  that  you  were  engaged 
up  till  now.  When  can  you  come?  The  money  is  lying 
idle  and  we  are  waiting,  and  we  know  the  Board  needs 
the  funds.     So  come  as  soon  as  you  can." 

**Ah/*  said  I,  **  every  thing  is  ready,  and  the  family 
are  in  the  carriage,  but  they  have  to  sit  there  half  an 
houT»  because  the  horse-boy  is  busy  elsewhere,  and  the 
horse  is  holding  down  his  ear  all  this  time  waiting  for 
that  particular  horse-boy  to  come  and  iwist  it.** 

I  was  both  pained  and  irresistibly  amused  by  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  not  two  hundred  miles  from  New 
York,  when  the  horse  was  in  the  first  stage  of  train ing» 
and  stoutly  resisting  allowing  its  ear  to  be  touched. 

The  missionary  was  announced  to  speak  in  the  church 
on  a  given  Sunday,  when  the  annual  collection  would  be 
taken  up.  A  good  member  of  the  church — the  pastor 
says  a  sincere  Christian — was  very  much  put  out  about 
it;  had  heard  enough  of  these  old  missionaries, and  was 
not  going  to  hear  any  more;  did  not  believe  in  foreign 
missions;  we  had  heathen  enough  at  home. 

The   appointed   Sunday  came.     Mr.   A and  his 

family  stayed  away  from  church  because  they  would  not 
countenance  the  missionary  address.  They  therefore 
missed  the  announcement  which  the  pastor  made, 
namely,  that  a  telegram  had  been  received  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  missionary  to  be  there.  He  would 
come  next  Sunday^  and  the  annual  collection  would  be 
deferred  until  then. 

The  following  Sunday  Mr,  A^ and  family  all  filed 

into  their  pew,  serene  and  happy  in  the  thought  that 
they  had  avoided  the  old  missionary.  As  the  organ  was 
playing  the  voluntary  the  pastor  entered  the  pulpit  from 
the  vestry  and  a  stranger  with  him.  The  pastor  took 
the  opening  exercises  and  the  second  hymn  was  sung^ 
when  the  pastor  arose  and  said  that   Mr.  ,  the  mls- 


sionar>%  as  announced  last  Sunday^  would  now  address 
them. 

Mr.  A- — -  was  thunderstruck.  He  did  not  like  to  go 
out  in  the  middle  of  service,  and  so  determined  to  sit 
it  through.  The  missionary  told  his  simple  tale.  The 
plates  came  in.     The  collection  was  unprecedentedly 

large.  Mr.  A 's  plethoric  pocket-book  had  disgorged 

itself  upon  the  plates,  and  no  heartier  worker  for  foreign 

missions  is  found  now  in  that  church,     Mr.  A had 

tried  his  best  to  keep  his  ear  from  being  twisted.  Now  it 
needs  no  twisting.     He  has  learned  to  go,  and  loves  to  go. 

There  was  a  church  in  our  fold  at  home  whose  pastor 
was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  wound  up  for  for- 
eign missions.  He  had  succeeded,  as  he  himself  told 
me,  in  keeping  all  missionaries  and  secretaries  and 
agents  out  of  his  pulpit  during  all  the  years  of  his  pastor- 
ate. When  the  day  came  for  collections  for  any  of  our 
Boards  the  fact  was  stated,  the  plates  were  passed,  and 
those  gave  who  wished.  The  collection,  as  a  matter  of 
course  under  such  a  chill,  was  a  minimum. 

It  required  some  of  the  very  best  and  most  wary  and 
skillful  maneuvering  lo  get  hold  of  the  ear  of  that 
church ;  but  it  was  obtained  and  twisted,  and  off  it 
started  on  the  trot  in  the  missionary  work,  and  since 
then  it  has  annually  held  down  its  ear  and  begged  to- 
have  it  twisted,  as  it  wanted  to  go  more. 

Scores  of  incidents  which  occurred  in  my  own  ex  peri- 
ences  among  the  churches  in  America,  and  which  re- 
called my  **  horse-winding,"  come  crowding  into  my 
mind,  but  I  forbear. 

For  I  remember  the  phalanx  of  noble  churches  that 
needed  no  such  winding  up,  who  were  all  alive  and 
always  on  the  alert;  who  gave  regularly,  generously^ 
nobly;  who,  from  the  pastor,  the  head,  to  the  humblest 
member,  prayed  from  the  lips,  from  the  heart,  from  tiu 
pocktt,  **  Thy  kingdom  come.'*  They  are  always  glad  to* 
get  hold  of  the  recruidng  watchman  and  ask  him, 
**  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  but  they  never  have 
to  be  wound  up  to  start  them  giving, 

God  give  us  more  and  more  of  such  churches  and* 
more  such  Christians  and  church  members,  so  that  na 
missionary  or  secretary  need  come  lo  A^^,  but  can  come 
with  radiant  countenance  and  say,  **  Brethren,  with  the 
funds  you  are  continually  sending  us  for  the  work,  we 
have  done  for  the  Master  thus  and  thus."  Then,  in 
looking  over  our  churches  and  our  benevolent  work,  we 
shall  no  longer  have  occasion  to  remember  "the  horse 
that  had  to  be  wound  up.** — Chrisiian  IniclH^encer, 


Rev.  Dr*  Scudder  writes  from  Vcllore,  India :  *'  What  we 
mourn  over  chiefly  is  the  apparent  indifference,  not  to  say  open 
opposition,  of  the  heathen  toward  our  holy  religion.  U  is  not 
that  they  are  unconcerned  about  religion  in  general.  Never 
have  they  been  more  wide-awake  on  ihe  subject  than  now. 
Western  light  has  thoroughly  roused  the  educated  among  ihem 
from  the  apathetic  sleep  of  ages,  and  ihty  are  busily  looking 
up  long- forgot  ten  claims  upon  them  of  God  and  conscience- 
Bul  Christianity  they  w-ill  have  none  of.  It  is  too  holy,  loo  ex- 
acting in  its  requirements,  too  humbling  in  its  conditions." 
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Obstacles  to  Foreign  Missions. 

BY  G.  A.  CONIBEAR. 

There  are  some  Christians  who  are  decidedly  op- 
posed to  foreign  mission  efforts,  and  a  far  larger  num- 
ber who  are  simply  indifferent  concerning  the  matter ; 
but  the  weakness  manifest  by  the  struggle  of  missionary 
societies  for  existence  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
methods  and  life  of  the  home  Church. 

1.  An  excess  of  churches.  There  are  some  com- 
munities where  there  can  be  no  reasonable  expectations 
that  the  existing  church  edifices  can  be  filled,  even  if 
all  the  persons  living  in  the  community  had  a  desire  to 
attend.  Yet  in  many  such  cases  each  church  has  its 
own  pastor,  with  all  the  burden  of  expense  involved — 
namely,  in  addition  to  the  support  of  the  pastor  the 
building  must  be  kept  in  repairs,  heated  and  lighted, 
and  the  numerous  incidentals  paid  for.  When  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions  is  presented  the  complaint  is  often 
given,  **We  have  enough  to  do  at  home,"  and  the  few 
who  have  the  burden  to  bear  have  some  justice  in  their 
complaint.  The  remedy  here  is,  cut  down  home  ex- 
penses, shut  up  some  of  the  churches.  Let  Christians 
sink  their  differences,  worship  together,  and  thus  save 
money  to  spend  for  Missions. 

2.  Closely  allied  to  the  first  is  a  surplus  of  privileges y 
as  afforded  by  modern  religious  activities  in  the  home 
field.  To  illustrate  :  Very  few  in  the  average  American 
community  have  any  excuse  for  not  becoming  acquainted 
with  Christianity.  There  are  not  only  the  stated  means 
of  open  churches  inviting  men  to  hear  the  Gospel,  mis- 
sion stations,  Sunday-schools,  young  people's  societies, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  other  or- 
ganizations too  numerous  to  mention,  but  there  are 
special  evangelistic  efforts,  systematic  visitation,  relig- 
ious literature,  and  means  to  reach  every  class  of  society, 
churches  and  societies,  pastors  and  laymen  vying  and 
even  competing  with  each  other  in  pressing  upon  men 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  multitudes  having  again  and 
again  had  the  Gospel  presented  to  them  until  it  has  be- 
come to  them  an  idle  tale. 

This  is  inimical  to  foreign  missions,  in  that  it  draws 
away  from  it  energies  which  are  being  expended  upon 
those  who  have  repeatedly  refused  the  Gospel,  and  thus 
depriving  millions  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
refusing  it  once.  Dollars  spent  on  hardened  sinners 
in  Christian  lands  might  be  profitably  spent  in  less  fa- 
vored fields.  Ministers  preaching  to  empty  seats  might 
preach  to  precious  souls  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life. 
Our  method  in  the  home  field  of  multiplying  privileges 
for  the  hardened  sinner  and  aged  saint  is  unfair  to  our 
brothers  in  Africa,  India,  and  China,  who  have  never 
heard  the  Gospel.  Fancy  men  acquainted  with  the  word 
of  God  and  Christ  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  years, 
needing  preachers  to  instruct  and  feed  them !  When 
will  they  grow  strong  enough  to  feed  themselves  ?  What 
are  deacons  and  elders  for.?  When  would  the  Gospel 
have  been  carried  into  the  "  regions  beyond "  if  the 
apostles  had  stayed  and  looked  after  the  fold  in  Jerusa- 


lem and  Judea?  Let  there  be  a  consolidation  of  churches; 
let  the  ministers  go  in  large  numbers  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  other  lands  ;  let  the  expenses  at  home  be  curtailed. 
Give  the  heathen  a  chance.  Some  such  movement— a 
general  reconstruction  of  church  life — would  indicate 
that  the  Church  is  a  missionary  organization. 

3.  Extravagance  in  church  worship.  This  does  not 
include  the  luxury  of  Christians  in  social  and  home  life. 
Nor  would  we  mention  the  large  salaries  paid  to  popular 
pastors.  No  doubt  ministers  prove  themselves  as  good 
stewards  as  laymen,  and  what  would  missions  be  with- 
out the  pastors  ?  The  extravagancies  in  church  worship 
we  would  mention  are  the  stately  structures,  the  elegant 
decorations,  the  splendid  music,  etc.,  which  one  finds  in 
our  large  cities.  Solomon's  temple  was  beautiful,  but 
the  Master  and  apostles  worshiped  in  plain  synagogues 
— rather  in  the  presence  of  human  souls,  pointing  them 
to  God.  Doubtless  something  would  be  lost  to  art,  but 
the  Church  has  something  more  to  do  than  cultivate  art 
Much  of  our  church  fabric  is  based  upon  selfishness, 
love  of  ease,  love  of  self,  and  the  gratification  of  human 
vanity.  This  is  not  pessimism.  Pessimism  is  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  but  optimism  is  not  shutting 
the  eyes  to  evil,  nor  sitting  at  ease  in  Zion.  A  recon- 
struction in  modem  church  life  is  necessary,  and  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions  is  one  of  the  pressing  demands 
for  this  change. — Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty. 


A  New  Departure  In  Persia. 

BY  REV.  P.  T.  Z.  EASTON,  OF  TABRIZ,  PERSIA, 

During  the  latter  half  of  1889  a  systematic  effort  was 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  work  among  Mussulmans  in 
Tabriz.  Not  only  those  attending  Christian  services 
were  arrested  and  fined  or  imprisoned,  but  Mussulman 
callers,  peddlers,  and  others  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Obr  way  seemed  completely  hedged  up.  No  one 
could  come  to  us,  and  to  go  to  others  would  only  serve 
to  make  them  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  authorities. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  to  begin  the 
new  year  with  a  new  plan  of  work. 

As  is  well  known,  Islam,  as  its  name  signifies,  contains 
truths  of  vital  importance ;  truths  which  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  Christianity  as  well  as  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. Although  Persian  Mohammedanism  to-day  shows 
little  of  the  practical  influence  of  these  great  truths,  al- 
though form  has  taken  the  place  of  substance,  and  ritual 
that  of  life,  yet,  nevertheless,  they  are  still  embodied  in 
its  faith  and  worship ;  and,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned, are  still  held  with  something  of  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  olden  time.  If,  now,  separating  the  truth 
from  the  error  with  which  it  has  been  associated,  it 
were  possible  to  revive  the  influence  of  those  truths 
which  are  no  less  Christian  because  they  are  Moham- 
medan, would  this  not  be  a  work  acceptable  to  that  God 
who  looks  upon  all  who  fear  him  and  work  righteous- 
ness with  very  different  aspect  from  that  with  which  he 
beholds  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and  in  whose  sight  the 


pious  Corneliuses  of  every  nation  are  a  fit  soil  for  the 
reception  of  his  most  precious  truths? 

There  lies  before  me  a  pamphlet  containing  seven 
small  tracts  which  I  have  given  out.  In  the  Turkish, 
the  common  language  of  this  province  of  Persia^  they 
are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  rude  rhyme.  The  motto  is : 
**  God  is  my  God  ;  the  Devil  is  my  Enemy/'  The  title  : 
**  Seven  Arrows  Against  the  Devil  and  his  Works." 

The  first  arrow  is  headed  with  Allah  akitar,  "God  is 
great,*'  or  rather,  **  God  alone  is  great,*'  the  famous  bat- 
tle-cry of  the  early  Moslems  to  the  Moslem  hosts,  which 
to  them  was  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  the  Marseillaise 
was  to  the  French  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  is 
still  to-day  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  sacred  things 
of  Islam.     Underneath  are  four  lines  : 

God,  not  the  devil,  is  great ; 

Truth,  noi  falsehood,  is  great. 

Praise  God. 

As  for  the  devil,  may  he  be  accursed.  (Gal.  r.  8.  9.^ 


The  second  arrow  has  for  its  heading,  Metlai^ 
pose,  intention  : " 

What  do  you  mean  ?  the  people  say. 

The  meaning  is  this,  give  ear  I  pray: 

Walk  \x\  the  ways  of  God  \ 

Flee  from  the  devil's  road ; 

Not  words  nor  promises  docs  God  receive. 

But  from  you  he  desires  deeds. 

God,  who  alone  is  great,  saves  him 

Who  finds  the  way  of  truth. 

Who  loves  righteousness, 

And  abhors  all  lying  \ 

But  destroys  thai  one 

Who  walks  far  off  from  God, 

And  drinks  up  iniquity  hke  water. 

The  third  arrow  is  Wemd^  "  praise  ;  *" 

Praise  be  to  the  Lord  God, 
Higher  than  the  highest  heavens! 
Praise  be  to  his  holy  name. 
Now,  and  forever  more. 
He  is  the  creator  of  the  earth ; 
He  is  the  preserver  of  his  people ; 
He  is  the  bestovver  of  blessings: 
He  is  ihe  redeemer  from  destruction 

How  shall  we  praise? 
How  shall  we  enter 
Into  the  presence  of  God. 
That  he  may  receive  us  ? 
Let  your  hands  be  clean 
From  your  neighbors  goods ; 
Let  your  mouth  be  clean 
From  all  fool  words ; 
Let  your  eyes  be  clean 
From  all  lustful  looks ; 
Let  your  heart  be  clean 
From  ail  impurity. 

The  fourth  arrow  is  headed  Serpent  \ 

The  devil  is  that  old  serpent 
Who  deceives  the  whole  world  ; 
Who  hates  all  that  is  good. 
Loves  all  that  is  evil. 
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Woe  unto  u^  thai  the  poison  of  sin 
Is  found  m  every  place  and  in  every  house ; 
Woe  unto  us  that  its  end 
Is  death,  temporal  and  eternal. 
So  long  as  we  return  not  to  God, 
So  long  as  from  the  heart  we  repent  not, 
There  is  no  peace,  there  is  no  remedy ; 
There  is  no  salvation,  there  is  no  joy. 
So  long  as  we  remain  in  sin, 
We  fall  from  one  depth  to  another; 
Curse  on  curse  we  heap  upon  us ; 
Woe  unto  us  if  the  time  for  repentance 
pass  away. 

The  fifth  is  headed  Blessing  and  Cursing,  and  invoke! 
God's  judgment  upon  the  devil,  falsehood^  fraud,  op* 
pression,  injustice,  and  impurity;  his  blessing  upon  truth, 
righteousness,  faithfulness,  and  purity;  and  ends  with 
the  prayer  that  God  will  hasten  the  day  when  the  earth 
shall  be  like  paradise. 

The  sixth  is  headed  VicUryi 

God  alone  is  great,  hear  this  word ; 

God  alone  is  great,  forsake  the  dcvirs  road* 

When  the  devil  hears  this  word  he  trembles; 

When  the  righteous  hears  it  he  rejoices.  >X    , 

Rejoice,  the  lime  of  rest  and  peace  comes;   '      f  *■ 

Rejoice,  the  arms  of  the  wicked  will  be  broken.    \ 

God,  who  alone  is  great,  will  tread  down  the  devil  under  foot ; 

God,  who  alone  is  great,  will  destroy  falsehood. 

Whatsoever  evil  and  wicked  men  may  do 

Is  entirely  in  vain,  because  God  only  is  great. 

The  seventh  arrow  is  headed  C/wosin^, 

Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side,  who  on  the  devils? 

W^ho  loves  truth*  who  falsehood? 

To  serve  iwo  masters 

Is  entirely  impossible,  as  we  know. 

If  we  are  not  on  the  side  of  God, 

We  are  on  the  side  of  the  devil  ; 

If  we  are  not  working  for  God, 

We  arc  working  for  the  devil. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  I  first  came  to  Tabriz^ 
and  no  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  in  all  that  time 
has  made  so  wide- spread  an  impression  as  the  first  giv- 
ing out  of  these  tracts.  The  people  received  them 
with  enthusiasm  and  expressed  their  gratitude  heartily. 
Crowds  followed  me  in  the  bazaar,  and  sometimes  I  had 
no  little  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  them.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  copies  for  themselves,  they  begged  for  friends 
and  relatives,  and  in  some  cases  offered  to  send  or  carry 
them  to  surrounding  villages.  Not  only  among  the  peo- 
ple and  ecclesiastics,  but  in  the  court  of  justice  and  in 
the  palaces  of  the  crown*prince  and  the  governor-gen- 
eral^  were  they  the  common  talk. 

Part  of  this  impression  is  to  be  credited  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  something  new,  for  the  Persians,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  are  very  curious  about  any  new  thing; 
but,  as  the  result  has  shown,  there  was  more  than  this — 
a  conviction  that  w*hat  was  said  was  a  true  presentation 
of  old  truths  in  a  new  light,  which  came  home  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 

The  Persian  is  always  ready  lo  discuss  religious  themes, 
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but  such  discussion  is  rarely  profitable.  It  is  a  purely  in- 
tellectual exercise  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
and  without  the  least  influence  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious life  and  character.  Some  of  the  wickedest  men 
in  this  city  are  men  whose  professions  of  regard  for 
Christianity  would  deceive  any  one  who  did  not  know 
what  manner  of  men  they  are. 

The  period  of  enthusiasm  passed  away,  but  the  de- 
mand still  continues.  At  first  it  was  my  custom,  going 
about  in  the  bazaars,  to  offer  the  tracts  here  and  there 
to  shop-keepers.  Now  this  is  rarely  necessary,  the  peo- 
ple themselves  coming  to  me  and  asking  for  them.  Of 
the  first  two  tracts  I  got  i,ooo  copies  printed  of  each. 
When  I  presented  the  third  for  printing  I  was  met  with 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  not  having 
a  hektograph  or  other  mode  of  multiplying  copies,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  get  them  written  out  by  hand,  which 
makes  it  much  more  expensive. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  tracts  from  two 
sides.  Christians  have  said,  **This  is  not  preaching  the 
Gospel."  To  this  I  reply,  that  if  it  be  not  the  Gospel,  it 
is  that  without  which  all  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is 
worse  than  useless.  So  long  as  religion  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  external  form  which  has  no  effect  upon  the 
heart  and  life,  so  long  as  a  man  may  be  a  good  Mussul- 
man or  Armenian  and  yet  a  bad  man,  what  difference 
does  it  make  what  name  he  bears  ?  Here  is  a  man  who 
as  a  Mussulman  was  a  liar,  thief,  or  adulterer.  He  list- 
ened to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  professed  Christian- 
ity, and  is  to-day  a  liar,  thief,  or  adulterer.  There  have 
been  too  many  such  cases.  The  seed  of  the  Gospel  can 
only  be  sown  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  he  only 
who  is  alive  to  his  moral  needs  is  fitted  to  receive  it. 
'*With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
Not  salvation  in  sin-,  but  salvation  from  sin,  is  what  is 
set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  point  to  be  borne 
in  view,  and  that  is  that  Mohammedanism  is  essentially 
a  Jewish,  not  a  Christian,  heresy,  and  as  such  is  to  be 
approached  from  the  side  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
the  New.  There,  too,  the  law  must  be  the  school-mas- 
ter to  bring  us  to  Christ. 

In  answering,  however,  the  objection  on  the  side  of 
Christians,  perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  bring  up 
the  objection  on  the  opposite  side.  One  day  Kasha 
Mosby,  a  native  evangelist,  was  summoned  by  one  of 
the  leading  officials — a  man  so  wicked  that  even  among 
his  countrymen  his  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
wickedness — to  come  before  him.  When  he  arrived  he 
found  the  official  holding  in  his  hand  number  six  of  the 
above-mentioned  tracts,  setting  forth  the  triumph  of 
righteousness  and  the  downfall  of  iniquity:  "What  is 
this,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  Mr.  Easton  is  doing. ^  We  for- 
bade the  printing  of  these  tracts,  and  still  he  keeps  at  it. 
Why  doesn't  he  preach  the  Gospel  ?  If  he  doesn't  stop 
giving  out  these  tracts  I  shall  complain  of  him  to  Tehe- 
ran. Why  doesn't  he  preach  the  Gospel }  "  This  man, 
you  see,  has  no  objection  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
so-called,  but  he  very  decidedly  objects  to  the  preach- 


ing of  **  righteousness,  temperance,  and  the  judgment 
to  come."  That  is  something  he  can  by  no  means  en- 
dure. Sure  enough  he  carried  out  his  threat,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  received  word  that  1  was  accused  of  stir- 
ring up  sedition  among  the  people.  What  the  end  of 
the  matter  will  be  we  shall  see  further  on. 
December  2,  1890. 

Children  of  Bulgaria* 

BY    FANNIE    ROPER     FEUDGE. 

The  national  home  of  Bulgarian  children  is  found  in 
that  lovely  region  where  for  so  many  centuries  civiliza- 
tion took  refuge  from  the  prevailing  barbarism  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  Nearly  every  locality  has  con- 
nected with  it  some  romantic  legend  or  story  of  war  ad- 
venture ;  and  with  such  associations  clustering  about 
their  earliest  memories,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  people 
are  developing  into  a  brave,  independent,  self-reliant 
nation  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  all  know 
how  to  appreciate  and  to  profit  by  their  newly  acquired 
opportunities. 

Despite  the  drawbacks  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  old 
habits  of  superstition,  even  the  lower  classes  begin  to 
show  signs  of  improvement  so  marked  that  from  the  chil- 
dren of  the  present  generation  we  may  look  for  cultured, 
dignified,  and  Christian  men  and  women  of  the  next. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  new  chapter  in  history  for  the  Bulga- 
rians, since  they  are  descended  from  a  great  nation,  who 
come  lawfully  by  the  many  noble  traits  they  are  now  de- 
veloping. 

Sir  Frank  La  Salle,  in  his  reception  of  the  Bulgarian 
representatives  during  the  late  war  of  independence, 
said  to  them:  "I  expect  more  of  the  Bulgarians  than  of 
others,  because  you  are  calmer  and  have  more  common 
sense  than  any  nation  I  know  of.  Seven  years  ago  I  had 
less  confidence,  but  you  have  changed  my  opinion.  Bul- 
garia is  now  passing  through  the  most  critical  period  of 
her  history ;  but  I  know  she  will  weather  the  storm." 

Nor  was  his  confidence  misplaced  ;  for  when  all 
Europe  was  armed  to  the  teeth,  expecting  war  on  ac- 
count of  Bulgaria,  the  National  Assembly  met  and 
transacted  their  businesss  as  calmly  as  a  disinterested 
party  could  have  done  ;  and  their  calm  prudence  averted 
the  threatened  danger.  This  is  the  stuff  of  which  Bul- 
garians are  made;  and  these  the  fathers  of  the  present 
generation  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  fair  land. 

There  are  yet  many  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  but,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
will  conquer  the  future  as  they  have  the  past ;  and  we 
may  hope  the  children  of  this  generation  will  be  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  next  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  other  peoples, 
as  did  their  ancestors  of  the  ninth  century.  For  it  was 
in  the  ninth  century  that  Christianity  was  brought  into 
Bulgaria  by  two  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius  ;  but 
corruptions  crept  in  at  an  early  day  followed  by  a  "  ref- 
ormation "  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  lasted  till  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Turks  in  the  fourteenth. 

Later,  at  the  instigation  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 


Churchy  their  schools  were  closed,  their  books  burned, 
their  educated  men  killed,  and  instead  of  the  spoken 
language  the  Greek  was  used  in  all  religious  services, 
till  their  worship  became  simply  a  "  baptized  heathen- 
ism " — alike  hateful  to  the  people  and  powerless  to  in- 
struct or  edify.  But  despite  the  Turkish  misrule  and 
the  Greek  Church  oppressions,  Bulgaria^  phoenix-like,  is 
arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  past  into  a  grander  and 
more  vigorous  future  ;  while  whatever  of  a  nobler  and 
better  life  is  found  among  the  Bulgarians  of  to-day  is 
<iuc,  after  all,  to  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labors  of 
faithful  Christian  missionaries  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  By  their  earnest  devotion,  so  blessed  of  God, 
they  have  a  large  following  among  the  people,  very  many 
of  whom  are  educated  young  men  who  occupy  places 
of  importance  under  the  government,  and  wield  a  mighty 
influence  for  good  all  over  the  country. 

Robert  College,  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  graduated  more  than  six  hundred  young  men, 
who  are  now  in  Bulgaria  working  in  various  ways  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  Schools  of  various  grades  have 
been  established  for  the  education  of  the  children  and 
youth;  and  most  earnest  pupils  these  Bulgarian  boys 
and  girls  make.  The  bitter  experiences  of  the  past 
years  of  ignorance  have  given  them  a  zest  for  education; 
and  they  are  nearly  all  exceptionally  studious  and  apt  in 
learning*  They  seem,  too,  to  have  a  dignity  and  strength 
of  character  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  children  of 
other  nationalities  around  them  ;  inherited,  tt  may  be, 
from  ancestors  who  for  more  than  five  centuries  have 
so  bravely  withstood  the  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule,  and 
come  out  of  the  conflict  better  and  stronger  than  when 
first  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

The  children,  like  their  parents,  are  small  and  del- 
icately formed,  with  pleasing  manners  and  musical 
voices.  In  disposition  they  at  first  seem  somewhat  re- 
served, but  are  found  grateful  and  kindly  affectioned 
when  treated  with  kindness. 

Many  of  the  people  are  extremely  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  among  these  the  children  are  often  found  in  a  sad 
state  of  destitution, 

I  remember  hearing  of  one  little  orphan  girl  who  was 
poor,  friendless,  and  of  such  unpromising  appearance 
every  way  that  even  the  good  missionary  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment about  bringing  such  a  child  into  companionship  with 
her  other  pupils.  But  pity  for  the  forlorn  little  waif, 
and,  above  all,  the  recollection  of  the  tender  compas- 
sion of  Him  who  came  to  our  earth  "to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost,"  moved  the  kind  teacher  to  hold  out 
her  Ijand  to  the  trembling  child^  who  stood  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  frightened  look  near  the  door.  Her  clothes 
were  hanging  in  rags  and  filth  about  the  squalid  little 
form,  that  seemed  never  to  have  known  the  touch  of 
water  ;  her  uncombed  hair  was  matted  into  snaky  locks; 
and  her  eyelids  so  swollen  and  ulcerated  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  opened. 

The  child  was  so  disgustingly  filthy  that  the  native 
woman  whose  business  it  was  to  bathe  and  dress  the 
younger  pupils  positively  refused  to  touch  this  one,  and 


the  unwelcome  task  had  to  be  performed  by  the  mis- 
sionary luTself,  When  the  long  soft  hair  had  been 
washed  and  combed  out,  the  swollen  eyes  bathed,  and 
the  filth  and  rags  exchanged  for  a  thoroughly  washed 
body  and  clean  apparel,  there  seemed  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation ;  but  it  reiiuired  weeks  of  patient  care  before 
the  beautiful  dark  eyes  were  healed,  and  many  months 
of  unwearying  toil  ere  the  stolid  mind  and  dull,  vacant 
countenance  were  exchanged  for  the  intelligence  she 
afterward  manifested.  Gradually  the  body  grew  strong 
and  healthy,  and  the  manners  graceful  and  refined  ;  and, 
better  than  all,  the  poor,  suffering,  sad-hearted  little  cast- 
away became  an  earnest,  loving  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a 
co-worker  with  him  in  winning  others  among  her  country- 
men to  his  blessed  service. 

Later,  she  married  one  of  the  native  Bible-readers 
employed  by  the  Mission,  and  wherever  they  traveled, 
while  the  husband  spoke  to  the  raen»  the  young  wife 
would  gather  about  her  a  group  of  women  and  children 
and  tell  them  gently  and  lovingly  of  the  dear  Saviour 
who  had  made  her  own  life  one  of  brightness  and  joy. 


Oar  Sticeessful  Germatij  Mission. 

BY  REV.  EVERETT  S.  STACKPOLE,  D,D. 

A  juster  conception  of  any  work  can  be  gained  by 
viewing  it  from  various  stand-points.  So  it  is  well  for 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  see  its  foreign  mis- 
sions through  the  eyes  of  other  than  official  representa- 
tives, who  are  expected  to  publish  chiefly  the  bright  side 
of  the  work.  This  is  welL  The  good  is  permanent ; 
the  bad  must  soon  pass  away.  Any  work  of  the  Lord  is 
bright  with  promise,  and  he  lacks  faith  who  speaks 
gloomily  of  mission  work. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  past  summer  to  visit 
several  stations  of  our  work  in  Germany,  and  especially 
our  theological  school  at  Frankfort-on-the-Matn.  My 
purpose  was  to  profit  by  their  experience,  having  learned 
the  secret  of  their  success.  The  secret  is  an  open  one. 
I  found  no  novelties,  nothing  more  than  old-fashioned 
Methodism  plus  the  homes  of  the  deaconesses. 

I  visited  first  the  quaint  old  city  of  Nuremberg.  Here 
was  spent  a  Sabbath,  and,  of  course,  we  found  our  way 
to  the  Methodist  church  in  Tetzel  Street.  Strange  that 
our  service  is  now  in  the  same  building  where  Tetzel 
sold  his  indulgences.  Now  the  people  receive  the  offer 
of  salvation  **  without  money  and  without  price/*  About 
seventy-five  attentive  hearers  were  present,  and  the 
preacher  talked  about  the  **  greatest  thing  in  the  world,** 
the  love  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  10  the  Corinthians. 

The  Germans  sing  better  than  the  Italians.  They 
have  better  music  and  a  real  Methodist  hymn-book,  one 
of  the  things  most  needed  in  our  Italian  Mission.  The 
people  are  social  and  happy  after  the  service.  They  are 
poor,  but  contribute  $too  per  year  toward  self-support. 
The  preacher  has  two  other  preaching-places  within  two 
milesof  the  churchy  and  preaches  four  times  every  Sunday. 
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In  Berlin  we  have  a  good  large  church  and  parson- 
age and  two  hired  halls.  The  church  is  self-supporting. 
The  preacher,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Conference, 
is  married  and  receives  a  salary  of  about  $400  per  year. 
The  highest  possible  salary  in  the  Conference  is  $800, 
no  matter  how  large  the  family  or  how  many  years  of 
service.  Here  is  evidently  self-denial  for  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

The  preacher  kindly  introduced  us  to  the  home  of 
the  deaconesses.  They  have  a  good  house  bought  by 
faith.  They  expect  to  pay  for  it  by  their  own  earnings. 
There  are  twenty-five  of  them.  They  nurse  the  sick, 
visit  the  poor,  teach  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  assist  the 
pastor  in  all  possible  ways.  From  the  rich  they  receive 
wages  ;  from  the  poor,  nothing.  Their  piety  makes  them 
preferred  to  other  professional  nurses  and  to  the  sisters 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  are  eight  of  these 
homes  in  the  German  Conference,  and  they  are  a  power 
for  good.  At  Frankfort  there  is  also  a  hospital  con- 
nected with  the  home,  and  at  Hamburg  a  rich  man,  who 
had  been  nursed  by  one  of  the  deaconesses,  has  given 
$10,000  to  found  another. 

Frankfort  has  a  flourishing  church,  the  training-school 
for  the  deaconesses,  and  the  theological  school.  Here 
we  were  kindly  entertained  by  Professor  Clark,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Buttz,  an  ac- 
quaintance afterward  happily  renewed  at  Florence. 
Professor  Clark  with  Drs.  Mann  and  Sulzberger  are  the 
right  men  for  the  training  of  the  twenty-seven  theolog- 
ical students  under  their  care.  Each  student  must  con- 
tribute something  toward  his  own  support,  and  also  la- 
bor in  the  large  and  beautiful  garden  as  there  may  be 
opportunity.  The  fourteen  appointments  connected 
with  the  church  at  Frankfort  furnish  opportunity  for 
the  students  \o  preach  what  they  practice. 

No  student  is  admitted  to  the  school  till  he  has  served 
gratuitously  at  least  one  year  as  local  preacher,  and 
has  been  recommended  by  the  proper  authorities.  After 
spending  three  years  in  the  school  he  serves  at  least  two 
years  for  a  little  more  than  %\o  per  month.  Nearly  all 
the  present  members  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Confer- 
ences have  been  educated  at  this  school. 

The  church  at  Frankfort  is  in  good  condition.  The 
edifice  is  new,  spacious,  and  inviting.  The  congrega- 
tion was  large.  We  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the 
people  about  our  work  in  Italy,  Dr.  Mann  acting  as  in- 
terpreter. Dr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Kentucky  Conference, 
and  his  son,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  old  friends  at  Bos- 
ton, also  addressed  the  meeting.  At  the  close  we  sang 
in  German  and  English,  and  heard  many  a  good  Meth- 
odist "  Amen !  " 

We  made  hundreds  of  inquiries  about  all  our  work 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  visited  still  other 
churches.  These  missions  are  prospering  wonderfully, 
and  among  the  causes  of  their  prosperity  the  following 
may  be  named  as  the  principal : 

I.  Nearly  four  centuries  of  Protestantism,  which  has 
left  its  impress  upon  the  national  character.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  compare  Italy,  Mexico,  and  South  America  with 


Germany.  In  those  countries  the  national  conscience 
has  been  cauterized  by  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
duce profound  conviction  of  sin.  In  Germany,  especially 
among  the  poor,  who  are  not  much  influenced  by  ration- 
alism, the  case  is  diflerent. 

2.  The  ability,  consecratign,  and  self-denial  of  the 
founders  of  the  work  and  of  their  successors — Drs. 
Nast,  Jacoby,  Nippert,  Doering,  Warren,  and  Hurst— 
these  were  the  men  who  have  made  the  German  and 
Swiss  Conferences  what  they  are,  and  Drs.  Mann  and 
Sulzberger  are  their  not  unworthy  successors.  If  the 
Church  wants  successful  missions  she  must  send  her 
strongest  men  into  the  fields.  A  preacher  that  cannot  be 
a  leader  of  men  in  America  will  not  be  a  success  in 
Europe  or  Africa.  This  point  cannot  be  too  much  em- 
phasized. 

3.  The  theological  school.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Mission  no  ex-priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  ex- 
preacher  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed. Our  preachers  have  been  trained  in  the  doc- 
trines, spirit,  and  modes  of  evangelization  of  Methodism. 
If  Italy  had  adopted  the  same  policy  from  the  beginning 
we  should  now  be  able  to  write  of  more  encouraging  re- 
sults. 

4.  The  old  circuit  system.  Every  central  church  has 
from  six  to  sixteen  appointments  in  the  country  villages 
that  surround  it.  In  Germany  there  are  72  stations  and 
506  appointments  ;  in  Switzerland,  28  stations  and  206 
appointments.  Thus  local  preachers  are  utilized  and 
the  preacher  in  charge  has  enough  to  do.  His  business 
is  to  preach  the  Gospel  every  day,  and  not  simply  to 
preach  twice  every  Sunday,  and  then  give  himself  no 
anxiety  about  the  work. 

5.  The  class-meetings.  Every  Methodist  in  Germany 
must  frequent  these  meetings  and  give  his  testimony.  If 
he  has  nothing  to  say  for  his  Saviour  he  is  dismissed 
from  the  Church.  In  the  class- meetings  the  weekly  col- 
lection is  taken  by  the  leaders,  and  every  member  con- 
tributes "  according  to  his  ability." 

6.  The  co-operation  of  the  laity,  especially  of  the  class- 
leaders,  local  preachers,  associations  of  young  men  and 
of  young  women,  and  of  the  deaconesses. 

7.  The  desire  and  the  earnest  effort  made  by  all  to 
become  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are 
poor,  many  of  them  very  poor.  Wages  are  small,  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day,  but  they  save  conscien- 
tiously in  order  to  support  their  preacher  and  their 
church.  In  this  work  of  self-denial  the  preachers  set  a 
good  example.  • 

We  have  now  revealed  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
our  missions  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  we  believe 
that  similar  principles  and  methods  put  into  practice  in 
any  of  our  mission  fields  will  in  a  few  years  show  a 
marked  success.  The  founder  of  Martin  Mission  Insti- 
tute did  a  great  thing  for  German  Methodism,  and  if  he 
would  now  enlarge  the  building  he  might  double  its 
usefulness. 

Florence,  Italy, 
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Siioday-Scluml  MiKsioiiary  Concerts* 

Three  "Don'ts"  and  Three  **Dos," 

First  :  Don*t  kill  with  reading.  Don't  let  Doctor  A, 
or  Deacon  B,  or  even  Pastor  C»  read  a  twenty  minutes 
article  from  the  best  missionary  magazines  in  the  world. 
Long  ago,  when  missionary  intelligence  was  scanty,  its 
reader  might  hope  for  listeners;  but  not  to*day,  when  tel- 
egraphs are  flashing  over  their  wires  news  from  the  dark- 
est heathen  nations,  and  when  even  the  daily  newspaper 
has  often  a  column  of  missionary  news. 

The  public  reader  who  amuses  or  entertains  will  ob- 
tain an  audience  of  children,  and  some  invalids  may  like 
to  be  read  **  to  sleeps"  but  you  may  no  more  hope  to  en- 
thuse your  listeners  with  missionary  zeal  by  reading 
lengthy  articles  than  the  reformer  or  the  political  lect* 
urer  could  expect  to  electrify  his  audience  by  sitiing 
during  the  evening  and  reading  from  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information. 

Second :  Don't  let  your  most  fascinating  speakers 
talk  them  to  death,  A  glowing  address  from  some  soul- 
stiired  worker  who  can  forget  himself  while  he  presents 
the  field  is  invaluable  ;  but  it  can  never  fill  the  place 
belonging  to  the  concert,  A  large  number  of  persons 
should  glean  intelligence,  and  so  make  it  their  own  that 
ihey  can  contribute  to  the  value  of  the  hour.  Remem- 
ber that  the  human  mind  is  not  like  the  sponge,  it  will 
not  absorb  indefinitely.  More  is  it  like  the  sieve,  and 
much  of  what  is  poured  out  is  lost. 

Third  :  Don't  kill  them  with  poetry.  One  or  two  well- 
chosen  selections  so  given  as  to  enforce  a  point  are 
most  serviceable  ;  but  don't  fill  three  quarters  of  your 
hour  with  recitations  (even  though  they  are  about  giving, 
or  sacrifice),  and  call  it  a  missionary  concert  Banish  the 
idea  that  missionary  intelligence  is  of  itself  so  intrin- 
sically dry  *as-dust  that  it  must  be  dealt  in  infinitesimally 
small  doses  triply  coated  with  poetry  to  make  it  palatable. 
Rightly  told,  the  missionary  story  possesses  a  power  to 
interest  belonging  to  few  other  topics. 

Now  for  the  **dos." 

First ;  Do  give  your  concert,  in  all  the  steps  of  its  prep- 
aration, to  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  made  of  real  service  in  ad- 
vancing the  missionary  cause.  Having  done  this,  while  you 
give  to  it  your  choicest  energies,  remember  that  regarded 
as  a  work  of  art  it  w  ill  not  be  likely  to  be  perfect  Few 
useful  things  are.  Doubtless  it  will  be  marred  by  blem- 
ishes, failures,  blunders,  perhaps ;  but  He  to  whom  you 
gave  it  can  nse  the  mispronounced  word  or  other  error 
to  fix  a  fact  in  many  minds. 

Second  :  Do  make  sure  that  the  field  considered  is 
thoroughly  scanned  and  its  important  features  presented, 
especially  the  recent  events — those  that  have  occurred 
since  your  school  last  studied  the  field.  Has  a  laborer 
fallen  }  Let  some  one  briefly  sketch  that  life,  and  trace 
its  power  in  the  darkness  it  sought  to  lighten.  Has  a 
new  laborer  entered  the  field  ?  Make  his  acquaintance 
at  the  outset,  and  let  his  name  be  a  definite  center  about 
which  to  fasten  every  event  of  importance  in  his  field  of 

,bor.     Have  political  events  opened  new  avenues  of 


approach,  new  points  of  attack  ?  Let  some  able  mind 
trace  the  steps  that  have  led  to  it,  showing  God's  hand 
therein. 

Let  your  business  men  present  statistics  and  facts  in 
the  clear  practical  light  in  which  they  will  view  them. 

Thus  let  the  hour  be  one  in  which  from  the  watch- 
tower  you  scan  with  keen  accuracy  the  mighty  opposing 
force,  noting  also  every  inch  gained  by  the  force  of 
Christ's  soldiers. 

Third:  Do  see  to  it  that  the  varied  talents  of  your 
school  contribute  to  the  value  of  the  exercise.  Among 
those  gifts  do  not  forget  childish  grace.  Let  the  chil- 
dren, even  the  tiny  ones  who  can  say  but  a  few  words, 
tell  of  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  children,  the  strange 
customs,  the  sad  ways  of  childhood,  and  the  joy  that 
Jesus's  love  has  brought  to  some  of  those  dark  minds. 
Choose  your  facts  suitably ;  dress  them  in  simple  words 
that  the  youngest  can  understand — no  parrot-like  repeti- 
tion— and  a  charm  Avill  be  lent  to  your  concert  that  older 
lips  cannot  impart. 

Do  you  ask  how  they  shall  be  taught  ?  Place  your 
selections  in  the  hands  of  the  mother,  or  the  elder  sis- 
ter, or  perhaps  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  to  see  that 
they  are  learned.  Many  a  busy  mother  will  not  only 
teach  her  little  ones,  but  will  tell  herself  some  touching 
story  of  need  or  of  heroic  faith.  In  many  homes  other- 
wise unreached  will  thus  come  a  knowledge  and  love 
for  the  missionary  and  his  work. 

Let  your  young  men  and  maidens  bring  their  trained 
elocutionary  powers  to  aid  in  the  concert's  efficiency* 
Let  the  voices  of  your  sweet  singers  often  lend  their  help 
with  short  impressive  solos  and  stirring  choruses. 

Let  clear  voices  recite  the  Master*s  plain  commands. 
People  are  so  ready  to  think  they  may  do  as  they  please 
about  aiding  in  missionary  service.  And  let  others  repeat 
his  promises,  and  let  all  the  congregation  join  their 
voices  in  praise  of  him  whose  name  shall  be  known 
*^  among  all  nations." 

Let  those  strong  in  faith  bear  the  hearts  of  all  in  pre- 
senting the  sore  need  or  voicing  the  thanksgiving  for  a 
victory  won. 

Thus  let  the  concert  be  the  place  whither  are  brought 
**  willing  offerings  *'  from  all.  Then  will  it  be  the  "  tent 
of  meeting,"  whence  we  shall  go  forth  from  a  new  bap- 
tism into  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  even  '*  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost" — By  Simanthe  C.  Merrill^  in  S.  S,  Times, 


A  True  Conversation  between  a  Bible  Colporteur 
and  a  Heathen  in  Cliiiia. 

(Written,  out  by  the  Colporteur  and  forwarded  by  Dr.  L.  N.  Whed«rJ 

Colporteur.— Will  you  buy  some  of  our  books? 

Heathen,— What  books  have  yoti  for  sale? 

Colporteur. — ^The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  only  true  and 
living  God, 

Heathen, — 0  !  you  are  selling  foreign  books  \  We  don't 
want  them.  These  (pointing  to  the  books)  may  be  good  for 
foreigners,  but  not  for  Chinese. 

Colporteur. — •*  There  is  but  one  sun  in  heaven,"  says  Con- 
fucius,   Can  there  be  two  Creators  of  heaven  and  earth?    No, 
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history  lells  us  it  is  akogeLher  impossilite  lo  have  two  kings  in 
the  same  country  at  the  same  lime.  For  instance,  more  than 
a  score  years  ago  China  had  two  sovereigns  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  on  account  of  this  fact  China  experienced  one  of  the 
bitterest  times  in  her  history.  And  the  bitterness  coukl  not  be 
removed  until  one  of  the  sovereigns  was  done  away  with.  So 
there  can  be  but  one  Creator  in  heaven,  who  is  the  Father  and 
preserver  of  all  men.  He  is  God  of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  of 
(ureigners  ;  therefore  we  arc  under  obhgation  to  obey  and  wor- 
ship him  as  any  other  nation  under  the  sun* 

Heathen.— Con fucius's  books  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  our 
wants.  And  we  don*t  want  any  thing  that  is  made  by  for- 
eigners. 

Colporteur, — My  friend,  the  steamer  which  you  are  on  was 
made  by  fureigners;  the  opium  which  you  are  smoking  was 
made  by  loveigners;  and  some  of  the  clothes  thai  you  have  on 
are  made  of  foreign  goods. 

Heathen. — Well,  we  are  followers  of  Confucius  and  should 
adhere  to  all  his  teachings.  So  we  will  not  buy  your  books  and 
cat  your  religion. 

Colporteur. — You  do  well  if  you  adhere  to  all  his  teachings. 
But  remember,  Confucius  did  not  profess  to  teach  any  thing 
else  than  the  five  relations.  He  did  not  profess  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human  being.  You 
remember  when  one  of  his  disciples  asked  him  how  to  serve 
the  spirits,  he  replied.  '*  If  one  does  not  know  to  serve  a  person 
in  this  life,  how  could  he  serve  the  spirits?"  A^ain  the  disci- 
ple asked  about  the  transaction  after  death ;  again  he 
rephed  by  saying,  *'  If  one  does  not  know  all  that  concerns  this 
life,  how  could  he  know  the  world  that  is  to  come  ?  '*  These 
are  the  sage's  own  words  thai  he  didn't  profess  lo  know  any 
thing  after  death.  But  Jesus  does  ;  he  came  from  Cod,  and 
knew  us  better  than  we  know^  ourselves. 

Heathen. — But  the  Jesus  whom  you  worship  Is  a  foreign 
saint.  We  don*t  care  any  thing  about  a  foreign  saint,  or  to 
worship  him  r  neither  ought  you  to  do  so. 

Colporteur. — ^Jcsws  is  no  more  a  foreign  saint  than  the  sun 
which  we  see  daily  is  a  foreign  sun.  There  is  but  one  sun 
which  we  see  every  day,  and  the  same  sun  is  the  sun  of 
Chinese  as  well  as  of  foreigners.  Even  so  there  is  but  one 
Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  through  whom  and  hy  whom 
alone  we  could  be  saved  ;  for  there  is  no  other  name  given 
among  men  whereby  the  world  could  be  rescued  from  eternal 
ruin.  This  book  says,  **  God  s&  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  thai  whosoever  beheveth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  hfe." 

Heathen.— It  is  so  strange.  If  it  be  irue,  Confucitts  would 
have  said  something  about  him  and  his  teachings.  But  where- 
as Confucius  said  not  a  word  of  him,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
believe  on  him  or  accept  his  teachings. 

Colporteur.— Yes,  Confucius  did  say  something  of  Jestis  in 
the  tWTnty-sixth  chapter  ol  the  Doctrine  of  Means,  which  is  no 
less  than  a  prophecy  of  the  same  Jesus  whom  I  affirm  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  prophecy :  *'  Great  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  man  ;  it  extends  to  all  creatures;  it  is  as 
lofty  as  heaven,  and  it  is  full  of  principle  and  dijjnity*"  Again* 
at  the  closing  of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  he  says :  '*  Therefore  his 
fame  shall  till  the  Middle  Kingdom ;  it  shall  reach  foreign 
lands  ;  and  not  only  so»  but  wherever  boats  and  vehicles  can 
reach,  wherever  the  strength  of  man  can  penetrate,  wherever 
is  covered  by  he.^ven,  wherever  is  held  up  by  the  earth,  wherever 
dew  drops,  and  wherever  flesh  and  blood  is  found,  his  name 
shall  be  honored  and  loved.  Hence,  1  say,  he  is  in  equality 
with  heaven — God.*'  Who  could  have  been  or  is  in  equality 
with  the  Creator?     None. 
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Heathen, — Can  you  show  where  the  name  Jesus  can 
found  in  Chinese  literature? 

CoLPORTEL'R. — Yes.  Vuft^^  See  Tung  Kan  has  this  expi 
sion  :  "When  Mayo  went  west  lo  subdue  barbarians,  upon  his 
arrival  there  he  met  a  man  who  told  him  there  was  a  Saviour 
bom  in  the  west,  whose  name  was  called  Jesus."  After  Mayo 
returned  to  China  he  had  these  words  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  a 
building. 

Heathen. ^ — I  can't  believe  any  thing  about  Jesus  unless  I 
get  a  sight  of  him.     Did  you  ever  see  him  yourself? 

Colporteur. — Not  with  natural  eyes.  We  see  Jesus  when 
we  pray.  Have  you  ever  seen  Confucius  or  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  ? 

Heathen. — No;     but  we  have  innumerable  evidences  to 
show   that   Confucius   did    live  and    has   done   good   in 
world. 

Colporteur. — ^Yes ;  the  same  evidences  which  go  to  shi 
that  Confucius  did  live  and  has  done  good  in  the  world 
prove  that  Jesus  did  come  from  heaven,  made  his  home  among 
men,  and  did  the  work  which  no  mortal  could  have  done.  He 
came  to  call  sinners  to  repent  from  their  evil  way.  and  to  re- 
turn  unto  God  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls. 


Siipponeil  Dialo!;ii«  in  a  Mi^ssioii  Buiigalaw. 

BY  A.  L.  O.  E. 

Clara,  a  Ymmg  Missionary,  ai  her  desk. 

Clara  {laying  down  her  pen\ — I  cannot  write  the  repoi 
to-day  ;  my  head  aches  as  if  it  would  burst,  and  my  heart — 
my  burdened  heart— [  AV/^r  MiSS  Z..  an  elder  missionary]. 

Miss  Z. — What,  dear  one,  in  tears  !  Has  any  thing  occurred 
to  distress  you  ? 

Clara. — I  think  that  something  is  always  coming  to  distress 
one.  1  was  just  trying  to  write  my  report  home,  as  the  mall 
goes  to-morrow,  but  it  is  no  use  trying.  How  can  I  give  a 
bright,  rosy  account  when — [she  is  too  much  agitated  to  g9 
on\ 

Miss  Z, — ^Shut  up  your  desk  ;  you  are  not  well  ;  nay.  do  not 
look  so  wistfully  at  the  dictionary,  you  have  been  quiie  long 
enough  at  lessons  to-day.  Come  and  sit  beside  mc»  dear 
Clara,  and  tell  me  all  your  troubles.  You  have  over-worked, 
and  this  has  an  effect  on  your  spirits. 

Clara  [seating  herself  besiiie  her  friend}. — It  is  not  work 
that  1  mind.  1  like  it.  But — but  every  thing  seems  against  mc ; 
I  am  just  in  a  sea  of  troubles. 

Miss  Z.— Tell  me  your  dithcuhies.  dear;  perhaps  God  may 
enable  me  lo  speak  a  word  of  comfort, 

Clara. — The  worst  is — you  know  all  about  it — that  dread- 
ful conduct  of  Amt  Ullah. 

Miss  Z. — It  has  been  a  trial  to  us  all. 

Clara.— But  to  me  w^orse — far  worse— than  to  any  oneelseT 
1  had  been  so  fond,  so  proud  of  that  woman,  and  thought  her 
the  first-fruits  of  my  labors.  I  had  written  home  such  glow* 
ing  accounts  of  her  conversion.  O  !  how  1  wish  I  had  burned 
every  one  of  those  letters.  They  came  back  to  me  in  print  by 
last  mail.     It  hatf  broke  my  heart  to  read  them.     [  IVeeps,] 

Miss  Z.^Nay.  love,  you  must  not  give  way  thus.  You  have 
been  deceived  ;  we  all  are  sometimes  deceived  ;  it  teaches  us 
more  earnestly  to  pray  for  wisilom. 

Clara, — You  warned  me  not  to  trust  so  implicitly  in  one 
whose  motives  you  doubted  ;  but  I  was  so  proud,  so  self- 
willed  I 

Miss  Z. — I  had  bought  my  experience,  and  bought  it  dear. 
But  even  as  regards  that  woman,  hypocrite  though  she  appear. 
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we  must  not  give  away  to  despair.  She  may  yet  be  given  to 
our  prayers. 

Clara. — Then  1  have  just  had  such  a  worrying  visit  from 
that  (so-called)  Christian  widow,  Deborah.  I  am  supporting 
all  her  three  children  at  school,  and  really  I  do  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  for  the  means  to  do  it,  for  of  course  I  do  not 
charge  this  expense  to  the  Mission. 

Miss  Z. — Deborah's  are  promising  children ;  they  always 
seem  nice  and  good. 

Clara. — 1  wish  that  I  could  say  as  much  for  their  mother; 
but  she's  the  most  ungrateful  creature  that  ever  I  knew.  Here 
am  I  putting  myself  into  real  difficulties  about  her  children. 
and  she  comes  to  me  with  a  grumble  because  they  are  not  so 
well  dressed  as  Zainat's.  Then  she  asked  me  for  clothes  for 
herself,  though  I  knew  that  you  had  supplied  her.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  gratitude,  only  the  perpetual  "  g^ve,  give, 
give ! " 

Miss  Z. — We  must  not  seek  for  gratitude,  Clara,  what  we 
do  we  do  to  the  Lord.  You  are  supporting  those  fatherless 
children  for  Christ's  sake,  taking  them  from  the  influence  of  a 
mother  who  would  not  lead  them  in  a  heavenward  path.  Be 
happy  in  the  thought  that  the  Saviour  will  say,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  Have  you  any  more  troubles  to 
tell } 

Clara. — I  am  so  discouraged  about  the  language.  I  often 
think  that  "  wilds  immeasurably  spread,  seem  lengthening  as  I 

go" 

Miss  Z. — You  have  passed  your  examination,  and  won  credit 
for  doing  this  so  soon. 

Clara. — But  to-day  in  the  mohalla  near  the  gate  (I  need 
not  mind  telling  you),  the  women  spoke  such  a  jargon  that  I 
could  no  more  understand  it  than  if  it  had  been  Chinese.  All 
their  jabber  had  but  the  effect  of  giving  me  a  splitting  head- 
ache, and  I  came  back  feeling  that  I  was  utterly  exhausted, 
and  no  work  done. 

Miss  Z. — These  Cashmiris  do  puzzle  one  sadly.  You  must 
not  be  disheartened  because  you  are  sometimes  employed  in 
what  appears  to  be  but  digging  out  stones.  The  sowing  will 
come  in  time — ^aye,  thank  God,  and  the  reaping,  too ! 

Clara. — I  do  not  think  that/  ever  shall  reap.  I  sometimes 
fear  that  I  an^  not  fit  to  be  a  missionary  at  all !  [Bursts  into 
tears.] 

Miss  Z.  \cheerfully\, — Have  a  care,  Clara  dear,  the  wolf- 
dogs  are  on  your  track. 

Clara  \raising  her  head], — The  wolf-dogs  !  what  do  you 
mean? 

Miss  Z. — I  have  often  thought  that  Satan  may  be  said  to 
keep  a  pack  of  wolf-dogs,  with  which  he  hunts  by  night.  By 
daylight  we  see  and  hear  them  not ;  our  good  steeds  of  Zeal 
and  Hope  bear  our  chariot  lightly  forward.  But  when  dusk 
Calls,  and  we  are  belated,  then  sometimes  we  hear  the  wolves 
yell  in  the  distance ;  nay,  at  times  we  see  their  dread  forms  ap- 
proaching in  the  twilight. 

Clara. — ^You  arc  so  fond  of  allegory !  What  do  you  mean 
by  wolves  ? 

Miss  Z. — Discouragement,  Depression,  Distrust,  and — ^but  I 
scarcely  like  to  name  the  monster — Despair. 

Clara. — ^Do  you  look  upon  these  as  temptations  from 
Satan  ?    I  thought  them  but  natural  human  weakness. 

Miss  Z. — Nay,  Clara,  it  is  far  better  to  recognize  the  enemy's 
work  at  once.  These  are  the  hunting-wolves  of  Satan.  When 
Zeal  is  active  and  Hope  is  strong  we  outstrip  the  wolves ;  we 
hardly  know  of  their  existence  ;  but  the  way  becomes  rougher, 
the  light  dimmer.  Zeal  perhaps  flags,  and  Hope  takes  to  stum- 
bling—then comes  the  missionary's  hour  of  peril. 


Clara. — The  wolves  are  after  me  now.  But  what  if  I  cart' 
not  outstrip  them  ? 

Miss  Z. — Then,  beloved.  ^^«  must  fight  them.  Have  you 
not  the  strong  staff  of  prayer?  have  you  not  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  ?  Overcome  Discouragement  with  the  Saviour's  word, 
*•  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now.  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after." Strike  at  Depression  with  the  cheering  promise, 
"  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright 
in  heart."  Distrust — hateful  wolf— should  be  slain  with  the 
word.  "  God  is  love  ;  "  and  as  for  Despair,  crush  him  with  the 
assurance,  "  In  due  time  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not.  Your 
labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

Clara. — O,  if  you  were  always  by  my  side  I  think  that  my 
Zeal  would  not  so  often  tire,  or  my  poor  Hope  stumble  ! 

Miss  Z. — Dear  girl,  is  there  not  One  who  hath  said,  "  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway.  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  ?  "  Will 
you  lean  on  an  earthly  staff  when  the  strength  of  Omnipotence 
is  engaged  on  your  behalf  ? 

Clara. — I  feel  that  I  have  been  wrong,  very  wrong,  to  let 
Discouragement  and  Depression  so  gain  upon  me.  Distrust  is 
still,  I  hope,  some  way  off,  and  as  for  Despair  (smiling)  he  is 
not  in  sight. 

[Enter  the  bearer  with  letters^ 

Miss  Z. — The  English  mail !  how  nice  ! 

Clara. — I  expect  no  letters.  My  people  write  regularly 
once  a  fortnight,  and  I  had  my  budget  last  week. 

Miss  Z. — Yet  here  is  a  letter  for  you. 

Clara. — I  do  not  recognize  the  handwriting.  [Opening  the 
letter,  a  fifty-dollar  note  drops  out.] 

Miss  Z. — Your  unknown  correspondent  seems  to  be  a  good 
one. 

Clara  [after  reading  a  little], — O,  how  my  want  of  faith 
is  rebuked  !  Here  is  a  stranger,  one  that  I  scarcely  know  by 
name,  sending  me  fifty  dollars  for  Deborah's  children.  Bless- 
ings on  her !  what  a  relief! 

Miss  Z. — Help  most  opportune  and  welcome.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  reading  that  letter  has  half  removed  your  headache. 

Clara. — And  hear  what  the  dear  lady  writes:  **  We  are  con- 
stantly praying  for  you."     Is  not  that  a  comfort — a  support  ? 

Miss  Z. — Yes,  Clara  ;  and  one  that  we  should  regard  as  a 
special  gift  of  love  from  the  God  of  love.  He  knows  our  diffi- 
culties, our  perplexities,  our  trials,  and  he  raises  up  for  us  gen- 
erous sympathizing  friends.     Do  you  not  feel  better  now  ? 

Clara  [smiling  through  tears], — Yes  ;  Zeal  and  Hope  are 
again  off  and  away,  and  the  wolves — they  are  all  left  behind* 
•*  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ! "  Now  I  can  write  my  report* 
— India  s  Women, 


What  We  Need. 


"  Brethren  of  the  ministry,  much  as  we  need  missionaries  on 
the  foreign  field  we  need  even  more  missionary  pastors  on  the 
home  field.  We  need  men  who  shall  make  it  their  business  ta 
keep  themselves  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lord's  work  and  the  great  missionary  campaign. 

"  Give  us  more  of  such  men — men  who  can  make  a  monthly 
concert  an  inspiring  occasion,  men  who  not  only  take  an  an- 
nual missionary  collection  or  preach  an  annual  missionary  ser- 
mon, but  whose  every  prayer  and  discourse  and  pastoral^isit 
is  fragrant  with  the  spirit  of  nrissions. 

"  Then  we  shall  have  a  true  missionary  revival,  and  the  pulse 
of  a  sluggish  Church  shall  beat  with  new  life,  and  a  new  mis- 
sionary era  shall  dawn." — A,  T,  Pierson, 
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Cburtbts  antj  Sorittbs. 


BKIsalonai'r  Society  of  tlie  Fro  test  ant 
Episcopal  CIiiir€li4 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionai*)'' 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  m  the  United  States  of  America 
has  Its  head-quarters  in  the  Bible  House* 
New  York  city* 

Rev.  William  S,  Langford.  D,D.»  Gen- 
gral  Secretary. 

Mr.  George  Bliss,  Treasunr. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  for  the 
year  closing  September  i,  1890,  the  re- 
ceipts from  contributions  were  $3^2*084.- 
15,  of  which  1147,736.85  were  desig^nated 
for  dofuestic  missions,  including  the 
work  among  the  colored  people,  and 
tl22»4i67.44  for  foreign  missions,  leaving 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  %$l,Zj^M, 
which  sum  was  equally  divided  between 
domestic  and  foreign  mis 5 ion 3.  From 
legacies  were  received  $54,823,90.  Of  this 
amount^  I34478.13  were  designated  for 
domestic  missions  and  $6, 544.05  for  for- 
dgn  missions.  The  sum  of  $13,801,75 
was  by  the  terms  of  wills  left  at  the  dis* 
crelion  of  the  Society,  and  by  vote  o£  the 
Board  this  was  applied  toward  making  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  receipts  for  foreign 
missions. 

Summary  of  Receipts. 

Domestic  missions ,  * ,  Si47*736  85 

Foreign  mls^iion!*. ............     122,467  44 

Geneml  missions.  .,....,.>...       5^*679  36 

Legacies  .,.*.,,,, « , . . .       54tB23  90 

Specials. .....,,,,,,.  ^ ...,  p , .       63, 778  40 

$440,6S6  45 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  contrib* 
utcd  to  the  Missionary  EnroUment  Fund 
$37,008.07,  and  for  the  Church  Mission 
House  $177,176.63, 

There  are  on  the  books  of  the  Society 
the  names  of  5,019  parishes  and  missions 
Irom  whom  some  contribution  might  have 
been  received,  but  only  2,435  ^^  these 
made  any  contribution  during  the  year. 

The  amount  of  contributions  specially 
designated  for  missions  toeing  $322,084. 15, 
and  the  communicants  numbering  509.149, 
gives  an  average  of  63  cents  per  member, 
or  taking  the  whole  amount  of  $440,686, 
an  average  of  86  cents  per  member. 

EXPENDJTtJRKS. 

Homestic  missions, , , .  -  $177,523  57 

ludiati  missions ...,........«,«  45i  1 7Q  25 

Colored  missions 39.761  25 

Foreign  missions ,  193*957  17 

Printing  reports,  Spirit^/  Mis^ 

si&fu  for  the  clei^,  pamphlets.  9, 1 24  06 
Co&l  of  administration  and  col^ 

lahioo ..........,,.,,  25,922  13 

$490,473  43 
The  cost  of  administration  and  collec- 
tion, united   with    the  printing  account, 


gives  the  home  expenses  as  $3  5,046. 19^  or 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board 
of  Mission  5^  Miss  Julia  C.  Emery,  secre- 
ts ry»  reports  that  $144,816.27  in  money 
were  received  by  it  and  3,793  boxes,  val- 
ued at  $197,381.32,  had  been  sent  out  into 
the  mission  fields. 

The  foreign  missions  are  in  Greece, 
Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  Assistance  is 
also  given  to  the  Haytian  Church  and  the 
Mission  in  Mexico. 

The  expenditures  for  these  missions 
were  as  follows  : 

Greeee. ,,.*,. $2*937  ^l 

Africa 44,093  82 

China.  .*..,, 69,652  61 

Japan .......... ...,..,,...,.  62,961  31 

Haytian  Church , , .  p , 9»  196  50 

Rev.  W,  B.  Gordon,  of  Mexico. .,     3*050  00 

The  amount  paid  to  Mexico  is  the  sal- 
ary and  traveling  expenses  of  Rev.  W.  R 
Gordon, 

The  foreign  missions  report  as  follows  ; 

The  Greece  Mission  reports  at  Athens 
a  school  with  139  boys  and  311  girls. 
The  two  missionaries  are  assisted  by  1 1 
native  teachers  and  12  student  teachers. 
The  missionaries  are : 

Mbs  MarioD  Muir,  Atbena^  Greece, 
Mi&fr  Eugeme  RAymoDil,  Athcrai,,  Greece^ 

Africa. 

The  Africa  Mission  reports  i  bishop, 
10  presbyters,  of  whom  i  is  white,  5  arc 
Liberian,  and  4  are  native,  3  deacons,  of 
whom  2  are  Liberia n  and  1  is  a  native, 
and  these  are  assisted  by  49  lay  readers, 
teachers,  and  other  helpers.  The  com- 
municants are  304  native  and  405  Libe- 
rians.  There  arc  596  day  scholars,  402 
boarding  scholars,  and  1,272  Sunday- 
school  scholars. 

The  Rt.  Rev,  Samuel  D.  Ferguson, 
D.D.,  is  in  charge  as  missionary  bishop, 
his  address  being  Harper,  Cape  Pal  mas, 
Liberia.  The  other  ordained  preachers 
are: 

Rev.  R.  H.  Gibson,*  GTaway. 

Rev.  M,  P.  Keda  VflJeutint,*  CuuinBion, 

Rev.  H,  C.  N.  Mtrriam,*  Hoffman  Station, 

Rev,  A.  H.  FodA  Vinion  (iu«p<eQd«l). 

Rev.  T.  C.  Bmwncll  Gabla.*  Kabo. 

Rev.  J.  G.  MoQger,  Grtcwville  Sinoe,  Llbeiu« 

Rev.  Wed.  Allan  Fair,  Ba^m,  Ubaia. 

RcT.  G.  W.  Gibpon,  Monrovia,  Ubsdiu 

Rev.  J,  W.  Blacklidge,t  Clay-AihlandL 

Rev.  Ildwiwrd  HuDte,t  Crozicrvitle. 

Rev.  O,  E'  U.  Skannpin,^  Cnpe  Mount. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gib«3ii,t  CildwclL 

Kev,  Fautui  Moort  (in  United  Stmvi). 

China, 

In  the  China  Mission  are  1  bishop,  1 
resigned  bishop,  8  presbyters  (6  foreign, 
2  native),  17  native  deacons,  8  native  can- 
didates for  orders,  4  foreign  missionary 

*  Care  J.  W,  Athton,  HaTper,  C^pe^  Polmftt^  Libe- 
ria. 
tCar«  R.  A.  Sherman,  ^lonrovia^  Liberia, 
%  Via  M^nobr^palljab,  Sierra  Lcddc,  Woe  Africa 


physicians,  II  foreign  missionary  teach- 
ers, 4  nnedica!  students,  5  native  cate* 
chisis,  41  native  teachers,  6  Bible- women. 
The  communicants  number  13  foreign 
and  526  native.  There  arc  also  891  day, 
2o3  boarding,  and  1,099  Sunday-schcol 
scholars,  all  native, 

Rt.  Rev.  Wiiliann  J.  Boone,  D.D„  is 
the  missionary  bishop,  with  residence  at 
Shanghai,     The  other  missionaries  are : 

Rt.   Rev.  S.  I.  J.  Scherwcbewfky,  D.P.,  *nd  wiji 
(in  United  Stateisj. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Thoiosoa,  ShangliaL 
Rev,  F,  R,  Gmvet  and  vile  (la  United  Staio^ 
Rev.  A.  H.  Lcckc,  Hankow. 
Rey.  H.  Sovrerby  aod  wriTe,  Ichang. 
Rev,  S.  C.  Paitildge,  Wuchang. 
Rev,  F.  L.  H.  Pott  aad  wife,  ShanghaL 
H.  W.  Boooe,  M.D.,  ud  vife,  ShuDg haL 
MaHe  Hailep,  M.D.,  Stuuigbaj. 
Percy  Mathenn,  M,D,,  and  wiTe,  Skaagbai, 
Mr.  S.  E.  SiiLaJl«y  «nd  wife,  Sliangliai^ 
MiM  E,  A.  Spen«rCiii  United  State*). 
Misa  S,  L.  Iktd»aD,  SbftngbaL 

Address  all  missionaries  in  Wuchang, 
Hankow,  and  I c hang  to  care  of  United 
States  Consul,  Hankow^  China. 

Japan. 

The  Japan  Mission  reports  i  resigned 
bishop,  II  foreign  and  i  Japanese  pres- 
byters, 6  Japanese  candidates  for  oitlers, 
2  foreign  missionary  physicians,  I  male 
and  25  female  fcweign  teachers,  including 
wives  of  missionaries,  82  Japanese  cate- 
chists,  teachers,  and  Bible-readers-  There 
are  also  47  foreign  and  947  native  com- 
municants, 223  day,  114  boarding,  and 
876  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  Rl  Rev.  C,  M.  Williams,  D,U. 
has  resigned  as  missionary  bishop,  but  is 
stiJ!  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  Rev-  Henry  C 
Swentjtel,  of  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  House  of  Bishops  as  his 
successor. 

The  other  foreign  missionaries  are; 

Mev.  T.  S.  T>Bg  asd  vvlfcn  Ofak». 

Rev.  JoHd  MclCim  and  wife,  Onko. 

Rev,  E,  R.  WoodiDiUi  and  wife,  Tokyfti 

Rev.  J,  T.  Cole  and  wife,  Totyo, 

Rev,  H.  D.  Page  and  wife,  Tokyu. 

Rev.  Isaac  Dconun  and  vife,  Nairn 

Rev.  H.  S,  Jelfeiyi,  Tokjo. 

Rev.  J-  M,  Fcaodft  and  wile,  Tokyo^. 

Rev.  J.  C  Ambler  amd  vrile,  Osaka, 

Rev.  J.  L,  Pat  I  on  aad  wife  (to  United  St«te»>, 

H,  Lanini;,  M.D.,  Osaka* 

Prof.  J,  McD,  GafdtncT  and  wife,  Tokyo^ 

Misi  Emma  Verbeck  (abKUt). 

MiAs  Mary  Maules,  O&aka. 

Mbfi  Emma  Willtamsoa,  Oiska. 

MimS.  S.  Sprague,  Tokyo. 

Mfai  tieiU  Bult,  Ofixka. 

MiMi  Carrie  E.  Palmer,  O^aka. 

Mi!V!  May  V,  McKim.  Oaaka. 

Mia*  Mi  Aid  rich,  Tokyo, 

Miu  G.  Suthon.  Tokyo, 

Mim  n.  F,  Heath,  Tokyoi 

MIh  liaa  Lovell,  O^aka. 

Miui  M,  N,  P^E^,  Tokyth 

^liii  Ida  Goepp,  Tokyo. 

Miu  Majy  K,  Laoing,  Dsdcjb 

In  Haytt  are  i  bishop,  9  presbyters,  4 
deacons,  3  postulants,  17  lay  readers*  8 
teachers,  9  Sunday-school  teachers,  atld 
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402    French-speaking    communicants,    5 
boarding,  218  day,  and  150  Sunday-school 
scholars.     The  bishop  is  Rt.    Rev.  J.  T 
Holly,  D.D.,  Port-au-Prince, 
•♦> 

American  Clmreli  Missionary 
Soeletjr. 

The  American  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  a  Protestant  Episcopal  society 
and  works  in  harmony  with  the  regular 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  Its  head-quarters  are  in 
the  Bible  House,  New  York.  Rev.  Will- 
iam   A.    Newbold   is  general    secretary. 

It  reports  that  for  the  year  closing 
August  31,  1890,  it  received  : 

For  domestic  missions $13,708  31 

Foreign  missions 6,481  49 

Specials 5,778  28 

For  re-investment 13.742  50 

$39,710  58 

It  reports  52  missionaries  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Cuba  4  missionaries,  in 
Brazil  4  missionaries.  The  missionaries 
in  Cuba  and  Brazil  are : 

Rev.  Pedro  Duarte,  Matanzas,  Cuba. 
Mr.  F.  Olivella  (teacher),  Matanzas,  Cuba. 
Mr.  Acosta  (teacher),  Matanzas,  Cuba. 
Rev.  M.  F.  Moreno,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Morris,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil. 
Rev.  L.  L.  Kinsolving,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil. 
Mr.  6.  de  Sonza  Hiveira,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil. 
Mr.  Vincente  Brande,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil. 

•♦• 

SoQtlierii   Baptist   Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  is 
composed  of  associations  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Indian  Territory,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  and  these 
report  1,194,520  white  and  1,129,547 
colored  members. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Board,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  for  its  cor- 
responding secretary  Rev.  H.  A.  Tupper, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Bell  is  his  assistant. 

The  organ  of  the  Board  is  The  Foreign 
Mission  Journal,  published  monthly  at 
Richmond,  Va.    Price,  50  cents  a  year. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year 
closing  May  i,  1890,  for  the  Foreign 
Board  showed : 

BALANCE  AND  RECEIPTS. 

Balance  April  30,  1889 $814  97 

Donations 105,459  70 

Legacies i,354  50 

Interest  on  bonds  and  stock 360  00 

American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety        2,000  00 

Interest  on  notes  paid  before  ma- 
turity   30  59 

Bills  payable — notes  discounted 

at  bank 74,750  00 

Loans  on  calls  obtained 2, 109  57 

Total $186,879  33 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

African  missions 

China  missions 

Japan  missions 

European  missions 

Brazilian  missions 

Mexican  missions 

Salaries   of  two   secretaries  and 

clerk 

Salary  of  treasurer 

Cost  of  seven  agencies 

Postage,  stationery,  etc. 

Printing 

Mite-boxes 

Expenses  of  vice-presidents  and 

distribution  of  Foreign  Mission 

yournal 

Traveling  expenses 

Rent  of  mission  rooms 

Southern  Baptist  Convention. ... 
Interest  on  money  borrowed. . .. 
Bills  payable — borrowed  money 

paid 

Loans  on  call  paid 


$8,671  24 
23,011  56 

2,425  43 
17,264  50 
16,025  33 
22,551  08 

4,400  00 
500  00 

5i746  04 

593  24 

868  54 

87  50 


941  24 
613  91 
250  00 

324  77 
1,564  18 

74.750  00 
4,259  78 


Balance  in  bank. 


$184,956  99 
1,922  34 


$186,879  33 

The  receipts,  except  from  money  bor- 
rowed, amounted  to  $108,359.23.  The 
home  expense  for  salaries,  agencies, 
printing,  rent,  etc.,  was  $14,325.44,  being 
over  thirteen  per  cent. 

Secretary  Bell  writes :  "  The  colored 
Baptists  form  no  part  of  our  constituency, 
and  do  not  contribute  at  all  to  our  work. 
They  have  separate  District  Associations 
and  State  Conventions." 

The  1,194,520  white  Baptists  contrib- 
uted $105,459.70  for  foreign  missions,  an 
average  of  about  nine  cents  per  member. 

The  annual  report  says  :  "  Special  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  year  our  nativcf  churches  have  con- 
tributed to  the  work  $4,680.87.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  $2  per  member,  which  is 
twenty  times  as  much  as  the  average  an- 
nual offering  of  each  member  of  our 
Southern  Baptist  churches." 

The  statistics  of  the  foreign  missions  as 
reported  last  May  gave  : 


China. . . 
Africa. . 

Italy 

Brazil . . 
Mexico 
Japan  . . 
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There  are  also  reported,  scholars  in 
China,  348;  Africa,  150;  Italy,  35;  Mex- 
ico, 182.  The  natives  contributed  $4,- 
680.80  in  1889.  Of  this  amount  China 
reported  $728.34 ;  Africa,  $24 ;  Italy, 
$1,738;  Brazil.  $760;  Mexico,  $1,430.53. 

LIST  OF  MISSIONARIES,  JANUARY,  1891. 
Southern  China. 

R.  H.  Graves,  Mrs.  Graves,  Miss  Lulu  Whilden, 
E.  Z.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Simmons  Thomas  McCloy,  Mrs. 
McCloy,  Miss  Nellie  Hartwell,  Miss  H.  F.  North, 
Miss  Mollie  McMinn,  and  twenty-one  native  assist- 
ants and  Bible-women,  Canton  and  vicinity. 


Central  China. 

Mn.  Yates,  D.  W.  Herring,  Mrs.  Herring,  E.  F. 
Tatum,  Mrs.  Tatum,  T.  C.  Briuon,  Mrs.  Britton, 
Shanghai. 

W.  J.  Hunnex,  Mrs.  Hunnex,  R.  T.  Bryan,  Mi». 
Bryan,  L.  N.  Chappell,  Mrs.  Chappell,  Mn.  Davauk, 
Chinkiang. 

Northern  China.— P.  O.,  Chefoo. 

T.  P.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Crawford,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Holmes,* 
G.  P.  Bostick,  Miss  Laura  G.  Barton,  Miss  M.  j. 
Thornton,  Tung  Chow. 

C.  W.  Pruitt,  Mrs.  Pruitt,  T.  J.  League,  Bfra. 
League,  Whang-Hien. 

Miss  Lottie  Moon,  Miss  Fannie  S.  Knight,  Pingtu. 

Africa. 

W.  J.  David,*  Mrs.  David,*  C.  C.  Newton.  Mrs. 
Newton,  Miss  Alberta  Newton,  with  four  natWe  as- 
sistants and  teachers,  Lagos. 

W.  W.  Harvey,*  Mrs.  Harvey,*  C.  E.  Smith,*  W. 
T.  Lumbley,  Mrs.  Lumbley,  and  one  native  assistant, 
Abbeokuta  (P.-O.,  Lagos). 

P.  A.  Eubank,  Mrs.  Eubank,  L.  O.  Murray,  native 
evangelist,  Ogbomoshaw. 

Jerry  A.  Hanson,  native  evangelist,  Gaunr. 

Albert  Eli,  native  evangelist,  Hausser  Farm. 

Italy. 

George  B.  Taylor,  5a  Via  Qiulio  Romano,  Rome. 

J.  H.  Eager  and  Mrs.  Eager,  Via  Oricellari,  16  bit, 
Florence. 

Signor  Paschetto,  Rome. 

Signor  Ferraris,  Pinerolo. 

Nicholas  Papengouth.  Milan. 

Signor  Bellondi,  Venice  and  Mestre, 

Signor  Colombo,  Bologna. 

Signor  Martinelli,  Modena. 

Signor  Fasulo,  Carpi. 

Signor  Volpi,  Bari  and  Barletta. 

Signor  Basile,  Naples. 

Signor  Malan,  Torre  Pellice. 

Signor  Arbanasich,  Cagliari,  Sardinia. 

Signor  Cossu,  Iglesias,  Sardinia. 
Brazil. 

W.  B.  Bagby,  Mrs.  Bagby,  Miss  Emma  Morton,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Z.C.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Taylor,  T.  W.  Baptista,  Bahia. 

Senhor  Joao  Baptista,  Maceio. 

Socrates  Borbarema,  Pemambuco. 

Antonio  Morgues,  Valenca. 

Sen  Borgcs  Alogoinhas. 

C.  D.  Daniel,*  Mrs.  Daniel,*  E.  H.  Soper,  Mrs. 
Soper,  native  assistant,  Minas  Geraes.  Address,  Sao 
Joao,  Juiz  de  Fora,  Minas  Geraea. 

Mexico. 

State  o/Coakuila. 

W.  D.  Powell,  Mrs.  Powell,  H.  R.  Moseley,  Mrs. 

Moseley,   Miss  L.  C.  Cabaniss,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Duag^n, 

Miss  Alta  Smelser,  Jose  M.  Cardenas,  Miss  Virginia 

Varris,  and  three  colporteurs,  Saltillo. 

A.  B.  Rudd,  Mrs.  Rudd,  Parras. 

B.  Muller,  Alexandre  Trevino-,  Miss  Annie  J.  Ma« 
berr}',  Patos. 

A.  C.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Watkfns,  Musquiz  and   Rio 
Grande  District. 
S.  Dominguez,  Progresso  and  Juarez. 
Gilberto  Rodriguez,  San  Rafael  and  San  Joaquin. 
Jose  Maria  Gamez,  Galeama. 
Felipe  Jimine/,  Rayones. 

State  o/San  Luis  Potosi, 
J.  G.  Chastain,  Mrs.  Chastain,  and  Porfirio  Rod« 
riguez,  Matehuala. 

States  0/ Zacatecas  and  Agwu  Calientet. 
H.   P.   McCormick,    Mrs.   McCormick^   and    Miss 
Addie  Barton,  Zacatecas. 

State  0/ Jalisco. 

D.  A.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Guadalajara; 

Japan. 
J.  W.  McCoUum,  Mrs.  McCollum,  J.  A.  Brunsow 
(Sallie  R.  Brown,  missionary),  Mrs.  Brunson.  Address, 
No.  47  Hill,  Kobe,  Japan. 


*  At  present  ki  thi»  counCrr. 
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MISSIONS  OF   THE    UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 


Board  of   Foreign    Missions  of   tbe 
Unlfed  Presbyterian  Clmrcli. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  cor- 
responding secretary  being  Rev.  J.  B. 
Dales,  D.D..  136  North  Eighteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  McKee,  comer  of  Howard  and 
Harrison  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  treasurer  reported  in  May,  1890, 
that  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
year  closing  April  30,  1890,  had  been  : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  presbyteries $49.i37  70 

From  individuals. 19.546  05 

From  bequests 11,841  69 

From    Women's    Auxiliary 

Board 10,642  19 

From  Sabbath-schools 5,640  13 

From  Gibson  Trust  Fund. ..  1,500  00 

From  societies I)I49  16 

From  interest. . . .' 1,082  44 

Total $100,539  36 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  missions  in  Egypt $42,000  00 

For  missions  in  India. 42,000  00 

Specially      designated      for 

Egypt  and  India 3,757  79 

Children  in  this  country. . . .  1,016  67 

Salaries  in  this  country 1,799  9^ 

Interest 567  21 

Traveling  of  missionaries. . .  5,948  88 

Expenses '  113  05 

Printing  and  mailing 1.033  89 

Outfits 1,80000 

Legal  expenses 230  19 

Freights 271  76 

$100,539  36 

The  home  expenses,  consisting  of  sal- 
aries, interests,  expenses,  printing  and 
mailing,  and  legal  expenses,  amounted  to 
$3,744.16,  or  a  little  over  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

The  number  of  communicants  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  are  94,402  by 
the  census  ot  1890;  and  they  give  for 
foreign  missions  an  average  of  about  one 
dollar  per  member. 

The  foreign  missions  of  the  Church  are 
in  Egypt  and  in  India. 

The  missions  reported  December  31, 
1889: 

Egypt.  India. 
Ordained  foreign  mission- 
aries         14  12 

Female    foreign    mission- 
aries          31  83 

Female  physieians 2 

Native  ordained  ministers.        12  11 

Other  native  workers 244  192 

Native  charches 29  10 

Commnnicants 3,971  6,597 

Day-school  scholars 6,304  4,383 

Sabbath-school  scholars. . .  4,427  2,824 

Baptisms  in  1889 350  1,989 


The  Woman's  General  Missionary  So' 
ciety  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
works  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions, 
home  missions,  freedmen's  missions,  and 
orphans'  home,  and  had  an  income  for  the 
year  closing  April  25,  1890,  of  $39,260. 
The  secretary  for  foreign  missions  is  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Reid,  38  Federal  Street,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  The  Society  issues  the  Womans 
Missionary  Magazine  from  Xenia,  O. 
Price,  60  cents  a  year. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 
Ecvrr. 
ReT.  J.  R.  Alexander,  Asstoot,  EgypL 
Rev.  J.  O.  Ashenhurst,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Rer.  S.  C.  Ewing,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Egy| 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Finney,  Monsoora,  EgypC 
Rev.  E.  M.  Giffen,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Rev.  John  Giffen,  Cairo,  Egypt, 
Rev.  J.  Kelly  Gififen,  Asaioot,  Egypt. 

•  Rev.  William  Harvey,  Monmouth,  IlL 
Rev.  Hope  W.  Hogg,  Assioot,  Egypt. 
Rev.  J.  Kruidenier,  Afsioot,  Egypt. 
•Rev.  G.  Lansing,  D.D.,  Lishaikill,  N.  V. 
Rev.  C.  Murch,  Luxor,  Egypt. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Nichol,  Monsoora,  Eg>'pt. 
•Rev.  Andrew  Watson,  D.D.,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Miss  Adella  A.  Brown,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Conner,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Frazier,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Miss  Jessie  J.  Hogg,  Assioot,  Egypt. 
Miss  Ella  O.  Kyle,  Assioot,  Egypt. 
Miss  Martha  J.  McKown,  Assioot,  Eg>'pt. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Smith,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
Miss  Matilda  Strang,  Monsoora,  Egypt. 

•  Miss  Anna  Y.  Thompson,  Monmouth,  IlL 
Miss  Mary  E.  Work,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

India. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Barr,  D.D.,  Zafarwal,  Sialkot  Dbtrict, 
India. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Caldwell,  Gurdaspur,  India. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Cummings,  Sialkot,  India. 

Rev.  Elmer  E.  Fife,  Jhelum,  India. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Holliday,  Gurdaspur,  India. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Lytle,  Sialkot,  India. 

Rev.  J.  P.  McKee,  Gujranwala,  India. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Martin,  Zafarwal,  India. 

Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  D.D.,  Pasrur,  Sialkot  District, 
India. 

Rev.  George  W.  Morrison,  Gujranwala,  India. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Scott,  Jhelum,  India. 

Rev.  R.  Stewart,  D.D.,  Sialkot,  India. 

Miss  Emma  D.  Anderson,  Jhelum,  India. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Campbell,  Za&rwal,  India. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Corbett,  Zafarwal,  India. 

Miss  Annie  F.  Given,  Jhelum,  India. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Gordon,  Sialkot,  India. 

Mn.  S.  E.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Jhelum,  India. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McCahoa,  Sialkot,  India. 

Miss  Vina  J.  McGarey,  Gujranwala,  India. 

•  Miss  Rosa  McCullough,  Greenwood,  Mo. 
Miss  M.  R.  Martin,  Zafarwal,  India. 

Miss  Josephine  L.  White,  Gujranwala,  India. 
Miss  Maria  White,  M.D.,  Sialkot,  India. 
Miss  Cynthia  E.  Wilson,  Gurdaspur,  India. 
Miss  Rosa  T.  Wilson,  Gurdaspur,  India. 


Forelirn  RIlMlon  UTork  of  the  Colored 
Baptists  of  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Jones,  D.D.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  writes,  February  2, 1891 :  "The 
latest  statistics  show  that  there  are  in  this 
country  1,399,298  colored  Baptists."  The 
report  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion made  in  May,  1890,  gave  1,129,547  as 
the  number  of    colored   Baptists  in  the 


*  Now  in  thift  country. 


South.    That  will  leave  269,751  colored 
Baptists  in  the  North  and  West. 

The  colored  Baptists  of  the  South  are 
connected  with  the  "Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Convention  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  corresponding  secretary 
is  Rev.  J.  E.  Jones,  D.D.,  520  St.  James 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.  The  only  foreign 
missionaries  they  are  supporting  are  Rev. 
J.  J.  Coles  and  wife,  in  the  Vey  Territory, 
West  Central  Africa.  The  address  of  the 
missionaries  is  "Baptist  Vey  Mission, 
Manoh  Saligah,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Cen- 
tral Africa." 

The  New  England  Baptist  Missionary 
Convention  has  connected  with  it  fifty- 
seven  churches  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
secretary  is  Rev.  William  T.  Dixon,  106 
Adelphi  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  At  its 
meeting  held  in  June,  1890,  it  reported 
but  I40  as  received  for  foreign  missions. 

The  Baptist  American  Missionary  Con- 
vention of  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories was  organized  in  1873.  Its  sec- 
retary for  several  years  was  Rev.  R.  Dc 
Baptiste,  D.D.,  of  Galesburg,  111.  Its 
present  secretary  is  Rev.  Thomas  L.  John- 
son, 841  Fulton  Street,  Chicago,  111.  It  has 
one  missionary  at  work  on  the  Congo 
River,  in  Africa,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ricketts,  at 
Lukunga. 

The  Consolidated  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Convention  has  for  its  secre- 
tary Rev.  Rufus  L.  Perry,  D.D.,  999  St. 
Mark's  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Its 
secretary  writes,  on  January  27,  1891 : 
'*  Our  work  has  been  mainly  domestic,  or 
home,  not  foreign.  We  have  one  foreign 
mission  at  Port-au-Prince,  Hayti,  under 
Rev.  Lucius  Hippolyte,  a  native,  who  was 
educated  in  the  United  States  specifically 
for  that  field.  It  is  the  old  Mission  founded 
by  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mission 
Society  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was 
afterward  transferred  to  us.  The  Mission 
is  almost  self-sustaining.  We  do  not  send 
out  any  appeals  for  it  The  missionary 
has  received  some  support  from  English 
Baptists.  The  constituency  of  our  Con- 
vention is  purely  A  fro- American  as  to  race, 
and  Baptist  as  to  religion.  Our  last  report, 
made  on  January  8,  1891,  showed  receipts 
of  I975-44*  and  expenses,  $1,139.64.  We 
are  aiming  to  wind  up  the  work  of  this 
parent  organization  in  the  interest  of  local 
bodies  of  sectional  limits.  We  make  no 
solicitations  for  money.  Our  Convention 
was  formed  in  1840  and  incorporated  in 
1848.  It  is  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the 
colored  Baptist  missionary  interests  estab- 
lished immediately  after  the  war.  Our 
churches  are  now  so  thoroughly  organized 
in  sectional  or  district  work  tnat  we  can 
soon  stop  without  any  detriment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Master." 


MISSIONS  OF   THE  GERMAN   EVANGELICAL   SYNOD. 
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Jlfl««lou»  «»f   ilip  fieriiiaii  Evan^ellca] 
Synod. 

The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  represents  the  Union  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue  in  this  country.  It  numbers 
674  preachers,  886  congregations,  and  1 50.- 
000  communicants.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  is  Rev.  John  Huber.  of 
Attica,  N.  Y.,  who  writes  January  30, 
1891,  as  follows : 

"  The  SjTiod  began  a  mission  work  of 
her  own  six  years  ago.  Before  that  time 
all  the  contributions  for  foreign  mission 
work  were  transmitted  to  European  con- 
tinental mission  societies,  and  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Synod  received  their  training  in  one  or 
other  of  the  mission  colleges  of  those 
societies,  even  now  a  considerable  part  of 
the  money  raised  for  mission  purposes  is 
Howing  over  to  the  treasuries  of  those  so- 
cieties. 

The  foreign  missions  are  in  Central 
Provinces,  India,  at  Raipur,  TBisrampur, 
and  Chandkuri,  with  9  out- stations,  11 
native  catechists.  8  native  teachers^  872 
native  Christians,  of  whom  234  are  com- 
municants, 167  non-communicants,  270 
scholars. 

The  funds  raised  and  applied  in  1890 
were  $9,600-  Of  this  amount  all  was  ex- 
pended for  the  India  missions  except  $So 
for  home  expenses.  The  expenditures  for 
India  were : 

Salaries , .|5,300 

Schools, S30 

Baildings. 1,150 

Purchase  of  land 520 

Jounieys. i*730 

TotAl... $9,520. 

The  missionaries  are : 

Rev.  A.  Stolli  Raipur ;  Rev.  J.  Lahr,  Burajnpur; 
Rev.  O.  Lohr,  Biirainptir;  Rev.  A.  UafECArein, 
Bisramptu;   Rev.  JoJm  Jost,  CbaDdkiui, 

*♦♦'- 

]fllB«lon»of  ttieCrermiiit  Bnpilut  Breih- 

The  German  Baptist  Brethren  Church 
16  said  by  the  secretary  of  its  missionary 
committee.  Rev.  G.  B.  Boycr,  of  Mount 
Morris,  IIL,  to  have  *'  a  membership  of 
between  60,000  and  75,000.  They  are 
mostly  located  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
have  about  2,000  ministers  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  determine," 

The  mission  work  outside  of  the  United 
Stales  is  confined  to  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

For  the  year  closing  April  i,  1890,  the 
receipts  were  $7,936,32.  Of  this  amount 
$1,327.76  were  spent  in  the  foreign  work, 
the  balance  in  the  United  States-  In  Den- 
mark are  (our  organized  churches  with  a 
membership  of  75.  In  Sweden  are  56 
members. 


Tli«  AdventtatB*. 

The  Evani^ehcal  Adventists  were  or- 
ganised in  1845,  and  now  report  100 
churches,  50  ministers,  and  5,000  mem- 
bers. The  church  paper  is  Messiah's 
Herald^  iio  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Advent  Christians  were  organized 
in  1861,  and  report  600  churches,  400 
ministers,  and  15.000  communicants.  The 
denominational  paper  is  Thi  Worltfi 
Crisis,  published  at  144  Hanover  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.  The  Secretary  of  the 
American  Advent  Missionary  Society  is 
A,  W.  Sibley,  Haverhill,  Mass..  and  the 
Treasurer  is  C.  H.  Woodman,  Box  5,140, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Church  of  God  is  a  branch  that 
seceded  from  the  Seventh-day  Adventists 
in  Missouri  in  1 866.  1 1  repoi  ts  30  churches, 
27  ministers,  and  2,000  members.  Us 
organ  is  Advent  and  Sadbaih  Advocate, 
Stanbeny,  Mo. 

The  Life  and  Advent  Union  was  organ- 
ised in  1848.  It  reports  in  America  and 
Great  Britain  50  churches,  30  ministers,  and 
5.000  communicants.  Its  organ  is  Herald 
of  Life,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Age  to  Come  Adventists  report  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  50  churches* 
40  ministers,  and  4,000  members.  Its 
principal  organ  is  The  Ristitution,  Plym- 
outh, Ind. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventists  were  or- 
ganized in  184$,  The  Secretar)''  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Rev,  W.  C. 
White,  of  Battle  Creek,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing \ 

'*  The  Seventh-day  Adventists  report  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 930  churches, 
355  ministers,  and  27,031  members ;  and 
in  foreign  conferences  and  missions.  68 
churches.  29  ministers,  and  2,680  mem- 
bers. The  principal  denominational  paper 
is  the  Review  and  Herald,  The  Home 
Missionary,  a  twenty-four  page  monthly, 
treats  of  missionary  enterprises  at  home 
and  abroad. 

**In  1874  ihey  began  work  in  Central 
Europe,  John  Nevin  Andrews  being  the 
first  minister  sent  abroad.  He  labored  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
1876  began  the  pubhtration  of  a  monthly 
journal  in  the  French  language,  at  Basel. 
Switzerland.  In  1885  a  publishing  house 
was  erected  in  Basel,  and  equipped,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000,  In  France,  Italy,  Russia. 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  the  society  em- 
ploys 8  ministers,  4  licensed  preachers, 
and  23  colporteurs,  and  has  33  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  783. 

"  In  1877  John  G.  Mattesonwas  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  Scandinavia.  He  labored 
in  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  in 


1879  began  to  publish  a  small  weekly 
journal  at  Christiania,  Norway,  Here  a 
printing-house  was  erected  and  equipped 
in  1886,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  In  Scandi- 
navia, as  elsewhere,  the  work  of  the  society 
is  largely  done  by  colporteurs.  In  the  ihrce 
Scandinavian  countries  it  employs  12  min- 
isters, 6  licensed  preachers,  and  45  col- 
porteurs, and  has  30  churches,  with  976 
members. 

"  The  society  began  work  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1878,  in  Australia  and  New  Zt^aland 
in  1885,  and  in  South  Africa  in  1887. 

'•  Until  1889  the  foreign  work  of  the  de- 
nomination, as  well  as  that  in  the  United 
Slates,  was  managed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  die  General  Conference.  But  at 
the  Conference  session  of  that  year  it  was  de- 
cided that  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  foreign  work,  and  a  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  was 
elected.  Its  present  ofticers  are :  O.  A. 
Olsen,  Chairman ;  W.  C,  White,  Secretary ; 
and  Harmon  Lindsay,  Treasurer.  All  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

'•  The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1890,  were  $48^589.93. 
Of  this  amount  Si  5,801. 69  was  contributed 
by  the  Sabbath-schools. 

•*The  total  expenditure  of  the  Board  for 
the  year  was  $60,422,62, 

"  During  the  year  a  little  schooner  haa 
been  built  for  missionary  work  in  Polyne- 
sia. It  sailed  from  Sau  Francisco  Oc- 
tober ao,  1890,  with  six  missionaries  on 
board. 

•'  Heretofore  the  Seventh-day  Adventists 
have  done  but  little  in  heathen  countries* 
their  principal  energies  having  been  de- 
voted to  the  csiablishmenl  of  their  work 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories, 
and  to  their  European  missions.  But 
during  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  in  regard  to 
foreign  missions  among  the  members  of 
the  society,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
yoyng  men  in  their  colleges  are  consecrat- 
ing their  lives  to  the  foreign  work." 

m 

UtijMlotifl  Of  Uie  MeClicidtat  Clmrclt  of 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  re- 
ported fast  year  that  it  had  : 

Traveling  ministers ,       t,748 

lyocal  preachers  and  exhorters..       3J4a 

Class-leaders 7,143 

Members , , , ,  333^868 

Sunday-school  scholars. .......  236,050 

The  head -quarters  of  its  missionary 
society  is  at  Toronto,  Canada,  Rev.  A. 
SutheHand,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  ifigo: 
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Income. 

From  the  Conferences $i94i673  42 

From  legacies 7f335  1 1 

From  donations  on  annuity 5,000  00 

From  Indian  department 10,822  67 

From  miscellaneous 2, 195  23 

Total $220,026  43 

Expenditure. 
Missions  in  home  Conferences..  $151,045  22 

Japan  Conference 27,503  50 

Mount  Elgin  Institution 4,104  57 

French  Methodist  Institute. . . .  2.755  70 

Sundries . . .  ■. 1 5i934  93 

Cost  of  management. 10,138  86 

Total $21 1 .482  78 

The  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure being $8,543  65 

Net  surplus  1888-89 21,602  67 

Total $30,146  32 

Legacies  carried  to  Building  and 

Investment  account 7.335  n 

Net  surplus $22,8  c  I  21 

The  sundries  in  the  expenditures  are 
divided  as  follows : 

Superintendent  North-west  mis- 
sions     $1,600  00 

Superannuated  missionaries  and 
missionaries*  widows 4,900  00 

Annuities  to  donors 1,226  00 

Interest  on  deposits,  discounts, 
etc 3.345  27 

Publications 4,863  66 

Total $15,934  93 

The  cost  of  management  consists  of 
salaries  of  general  secretary  and  assistant, 
and  of  accountant,  rent,  postage,  traveling 
expenses,  Conference  missionary  commit- 
tees, and  treasurer's  expenses,  etc. 

The  home  expense,  consisting  of  cost 
of  management,  publications,  and  inter- 
est, amounts  to  $18,347.79,  or  about  eight 
and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  income  for 
the  year. 

The  annual  report  gives  a  table  show- 
ing how  every  dollar  received  last  year 
was  divided  between  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  work : 

PERCENTAGE   EXPENDITURES. 

CENTS.        MILLS. 

Domestic  missions 38  i 

Indian  "         21  9 

French  "         3  7 

Chinese         "         i  7 

Japan  **         12  5 

Mission  premises 3  2 

Affliction   and  supply 9 

Superannuated  missionaries . .       3  2 

Circuit  expenses 5 

District  chairmen's  expenses.       I  7 
Annuities,  in  consideration  of 

donations 6 

Interest,  discounts,  etc i  5 


CENTS.        MILLS. 

Publishing  charges  (annual 
reports,  reward-books  for 
juvenile  collectors),  etc. . . .       2  2 

Traveling  expenses i 

Conference  committees,   and 

treasurer's  expenses 4 

Superinlendent  of  North-west 
missions 8 

Salaries 2  3 

Rent,  postage,  telegrams,  sta- 
tionery, clerk  hire,  etc i  • . 

Surplus 3  8 

$1  00  00 

The  members  of  the  church  gave  on 
an  average  about  85  cents  per  member 
for  missions,  and  of  this  about  12  cents 
per  member  were  used  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

A  Chinese  mission  in  the  British  Colum- 
bia Conference  on  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
ports 112  members,  and  i  Canadian  and 
I  Chinese  missionary. 

In  the  47  Indian  missions  are  4,264 
members  in  charge  of  35  missionaries,  as- 
sisted by  6  native  agents. 

The  only  foreign  mission  is  in  Japan, 
which  reports  1,716  members,  and  1,486 
Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  foreign  missionaries  are  : 

Rev.  D.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Tokyo. 

ReT.  George  Cochran,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  R.  Whittington,  M. A.,  and  wife,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Eby,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  C.  I.  D.  Moore,  B.A.,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Cassidy,  M.A.,  and  wife,  Shtdzuoka, 

Rev.  S.  F.  Chown,  B.A.,  Shidzuoka. 

Rev,  J.  W.  Saunby,  B.A.,  and  wife,  Kanazawa. 

Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  and  wife,  Kanazawa. 

Rev.  W.  Elliott,  B.A.,  and  wife,  Mauumoto. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Dunlop.  B.A.,  Matsumoto. 

Rev.  E.  Crummy,  B.A.,  Kummoto., 

Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham,  D.D.,  Yokohama. 

They  are  assisted  by  13  native  mission- 
aries. 

It  is  proposed  during  1891  to  establish 
a  mission  in  China. 

The  organ  of  the  Society  is  the  Mis- 
sionary  Outlook,  published  monthly  at  the 
Methodist  Mission  Rooms,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, at  40  cents  a  year. 

The  Missionary  Outlook  for  March 
contains  the  following : 

The  Missionary  Committee  of  Consul- 
tation and  Finance  met  on  February  17, 
and  after  a  full  conversation  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sanderson,  sec- 
onded by  Hon.  J.  C.  Aikins,  "  Whereas, 
by  action  of  the  General  Conference  and 
the  General  Board  of  Missions  it  has 
been  decided  to  open  a  mission  in  China ; 
and.  Whereas,  four  eminently  suitable  vol- 
unteers are  now  available,  two  as  medical 
missionaries  and  two  as  evangelists,  one 
of  whom  spent  many  years  as  a  mission- 
ary in  Central  China  ;  and,    Whereas,  all 


the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  incep- 
tion of  the  mission  indicate  in  a  marked 
degree  the  gliding  hand  of  God ; 

"Therefore,  Resolved^  that  in  humble 
dependence  upon  the  divine  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  with  confidence  in  the^sym- 
pathy  and  co-operation  of  our  people,  we 
proceed  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Conference,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Board,  by  es- 
tablishing a  mission  in  West  China  under 
the  following  general  regulations : 

"  I.  That  the  province  of  Tz-Chuen  be 
selected,  with  the  city  of  Chen-too  as  the 
center  of  operations. 

"  2.  That  the  work  shall  be  both  evan- 
gelistic and  medical. 

"  3.  That  four  missionaries  be  sent  at 
the  present  time,  namely,  two  evangelists 
and  two  medical  men. 

"4.  That  O.  L.  Kilbom,  B.A.,  M.D., 
and  David  Stevenson,  M.D.,  be  accepted 
as  medical  missionaries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Board,  and  George  £. 
Hartwell,  B.D.,  for  the  evangelistic  work. 

"5.  That  this  committee  learn  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart, 
D.D.,  for  over  twenty  years  in  charge  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  Cen- 
tral China,  having  retired  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  being  now  completely  re- 
stored, is  at  liberty  to  undertake  work  in 
China,  and  has  freely  offered  his  services 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  new  mission  ; 

"  Resolved,  That  Dr.  Hart  be  accepted 
by  this  committee  for  the  work  aforesaid, 
provided  all  details  as  to  Conference  rela- 
tions, etc.,  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

"6.  That  in  the  event  of  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements being  made,  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  committee  that  Dr.  Hart,  in  view  of 
his  long  experience  in  Chinese  work, 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  nus- 
sion.'* 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  con- 
nection indicate  that  this  new  mission  of 
the  Church  is  regarded  with  deep  inter- 
est. A  number  of  special  donations  in 
aid  of  the  movement  have  been  already 
received,  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  may 
be  given  in  this  way  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  all  preliminary  expenses 
of  sending  out  the  missionaries  and  start- 
ing them  in  their  work  without  touching 
the  current  income  of  the  society. 

From  the  foregoing  resolutions  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  medical  feature  is  promi- 
nent in  the  new  mission.  There  seems 
to  be,  indeed,  a  concensus  of  opinion  in 
the  various  missionary  societies  that  this 
element  can  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  a  country  like  China.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  all  friends  of  the  new  move- 
ment to  learn  that  in  case  of  Dr.  Hart's 


appomiment  it  is  highly  probable  that 
sufficiet^t  funds  will  be  forthcoming  from 
a  friend  of  the  doctor  to  erect  a  hospital, 
and  thus  enable  our  missionaries  to  begin 
medical  work  aJmosl  at  once.  The  whole 
piaiter  is  earnestly  commended  lo  the 
prayer  and  liberality  of  the  Church. 


The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of 
ihc  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  an 
elBcicnt  helper  of  the  parent  Missionary 
Society.  The  corresponding  secretar>*  is 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Strachan,  163  Hughson  Street, 
Norths  Hamilton;  the  treasurer  is  Mrs> 
Dr.  Rosebrugh,  98  James  Street,  South, 
HamiUon. 

The  society  received  for  the  year  closing 
with  September  30.  1890.  $25,560.76,  and 
expended  $23,607,56. 

The  home  expenses  of  the  society  were  : 

Deleg^ates*  expenses. $989  75 

Milell>oxes , , , ,       38  86 

Printing , ,,.,     502  05 

Mai Ung  reports .».. ,,       35  75 

Postage  and  bank  colleciiou. ......       71  94 


Total $1,633  35 

Although  the  officers  receive  no  sala- 
ries, the  home  expenses  average  six  and 
one  half  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

The  expenditures  for  the  niissions 
were : 

Japan $10,440  76 

French  Mission 3.S44  25 

Indian         '*       5.892  20 

Chinese       **       - 1,50000 

Si,  John's  Orphanage.  ,,..*.....         200  00 


Total $aj.877  21 

The  St.  John's  Orphanage  is  situated  in 
St  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  has  20  or- 
phans. The  Chinese  Mission  is  at  Vic- 
toria. British  Columbia.  In  the  Chinese 
Home  at  this  place  are  8  girls.  The 
Indian  missions  consist  of  the  McDougal 
Orphanage*  with  9  children  ;  the  Coqua- 
ieetza  Home  and  School  at  Chilliwhack, 
British  Columbia,  with  28  pupils :  the 
Crosby  Girls'  Home  at  Port  Simpson. 
British  Columbia,  with  20  children.  The 
French  work  consists  of  schools  in  Mon- 
treal and  several  other  places.  The  Japan- 
ese missions  are  schools  in  Tokyo,  Shizu- 
oko.  and  Kofu. 

The  missionaries  are : 

Ifis^  S.  A.  WimemutCf  K.ofu.  jApan. 
Miss  Gussie  Preston,  Kofu,  Japain. 
Mi&s  Janie  Cunainj^ham,  Shituoka^  Japan. 
Miss  Kate  Morgan.  Shixuolu,  Japan, 
Miu  Hanrm  Lund,  Tok/o.  Japan. 
Miai  Jca»ic  Mitnro,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Ifisi  ttabelU  Horgrave,  Tokyo^  J^pan. 
Mm  Lizzie  Hart,  Tokyo,  Jan.^n. 

I  Isabella  Blackmore,  1  (kyo,  Jatpati. 
^  Nellie  Hairt,  Tokyo,  JapAiK 
liM  Saiah  L,  Uait,  Fort  Simpson,  B.  C 
iiM  ICatv  Rou,Fort  Simpson,  B.  C. 
t  Atuiie  Le»ke,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
t  L*u«  EUJcfkio,  ChiHi whack.  H.  C. 
f MS  I^viaia  Clarke,  ChiilUhack,  B.  C. 
"Mi%4  M.  J.  Qutonell  and  Mr*.  E.  S.  Large,  of  the 
J»p;^  Miction,  are  aow  in  Canada. 


Notes, 

The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
China  Mission  Society  of  America  was  or- 
ganized June  li,  1890.  The  secretarj-  is 
Rev.  O.  A.  Osthy,  Franklin.  Minn.  The 
society  up  to  January'  26.  1891,  had  re- 
ceived $3,000  toward  its  work.  It  has 
four  missionaries  at  Hankow,  China — 
Rev,  O.  S.  Nestegaard.  Rev.  S.  Netland, 
Rev.  Daniel  Nelson  and  wife. 

The  *'  Christian  Church/*  North  and 
South,  were  united  in  October.  1890,  at 
Marion,  Ind.  The  Secretary'  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board  of  the  General  Convention  is 
Rev,  R  T.  Klapp,  Youngsville,  N.  C.  and 
the  Secretary  of  Missions  for  the  Ameri- 
can Christian  Convention  is  Rev.  J.  G. 
Bishof>.  of  Dayton,  O. 

We  gave  in  the  January  number  a  list 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
as  printed  in  the  American  Board 
Almanac  for  1891.  Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Lyons 
writes  from  Waimea,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
that  the  names  given  of  those  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  not  correct.  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Lyman  and  Dr.  D wight  Baldwin 
are  both  dead,  the  first  dying  in  1885.  the 
second  in  1886.  The  following  are  former 
missionaries  of  the  Board  residing  in  the 
islands:  Rev,  Lowell  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Parker,  Hon.  S.  V.  Castle,  Mrs.  Lucia 
G.  Lyons,  Rev.  J.  D.  Paris.  Rev.  Eltas 
Bond,  Mrs.  Juliette  M,  Cooke,  Mrs.  Meli- 
cent  K.  Smith, 


IfleTiiorlal  In  Hetiatf  o^f  tlie  Hua^laxi 

(The  following  was  presented  last 
month  to  President  Harrison  by  Hon.  \\\ 
E,  Blackstonc  of  Illinois  in  behalf  of  him- 
self and  many  others : ) 

*•  What  shall  be  done  for  the  Russian 
Jews  ?  It  is  both  unwise  and  useless  to 
undertake  to  dictate  to  Russia  concerning 
her  internal  affairs.  The  Jews  have  lived 
as  foreigners  in  her  dominions  for  centu- 
ries, and  she  fully  believes  that  they  are  a 
burden  upon  her  resources  and  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  her  peasant  population, 
and  will  not  allow  them  to  remain.  She 
is  determined  that  they  must  go.  Hence, 
like  the  Sephardim  of  Spain,  these  Ash- 
kenazim  must  emigrate.  But  where  shall 
2, 000,000 of  such  poor  people  go  ?  Europe 
is  crowded  and  has  no  room  for  more 
peasant  population.  Shall  they  come  to 
America  ?  This  will  be  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense, and  require  years. 

"  Why  not  give  Palestine  back  to  them 
again  ?  According  to  God's  distribution 
of  nations  it  is  their  home— an  inalienable 
possession  from  which  they  were  expelled 
by  force.  Under  their  cultivation  it  was 
a  remarkably  fruitful  land,  sustaining  mill- 


ions of  Israelites,  who  industriously  tilled 
its  hill-sides  and  valleys.  They  were  agri- 
culturists and  producers  as  well  as  a  nation 
of  great  commercial  importance^thc  cen- 
ter of  civilization  and  religion, 

**  Why  shall  not  the  powers  which  under 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  gave  Bulgaria 
10  the  Bulgarians  and  Servia  to  the  Ser- 
vians now  give  Palestine  back  to  the  Jews  ? 
These  provinces,  as  well  as  Roumania, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece,  w^re  wrested 
from  the  Turks  and  given  to  their  natural 
ow^ners.  Does  not  Palestine's  rightfully 
belong  to  the  Jews  ?  It  is  said  that  rains 
are  increasing,  and  there  are  many  c\i- 
dences  that  the  land  is  recovering  its  an- 
cient fertility.  If  they  could  have  auton- 
omy in  government  the  Jews  of  the 
w^orld  would  rally  to  transport  and  establish 
their  suffering  brethren  in  their  time- 
honored  habitation.  For  over  seventeen 
centuries  they  have  patiently  waited  for 
such  a  privileged  opportunity.  They  have 
not  become  agriculturists  elsewhere  be- 
cause they  believed  they  were  mere  so- 
journers in  the  various  nations,  and  were 
yet  to  return  to  Palestine  and  till  their  own 
land.  Whatever  v^ested  rights,  by  pos- 
session,  may  have  accrued  lo  Turkey  can 
be  easily  compensated,  possibly  by  the 
Jews  assuming  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
national  debt. 

"  We  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  all  nations,  and  especially  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  to  show  kindness  to 
Israel  A  million  of  exiles,  by  their  terri- 
ble sufferings,  are  piteously  appealing  to 
our  sympathy,  justice,  and  humanity.  Let 
us  now  restore  to  them  the  land  of  which 
they  were  so  cruelly  despoiled  by  our  Ra- 
man ancestors. 

"  To  this  end  we  respectfully  petition  hb 
excellency  Benjamin  Harrison,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Honorable 
James  G.  Blaine.  Secretary'  of  State,  to  use 
their  good  off^es  and  influence  with  the 
governments  of  their  imperial  majesties 
.Alexander  III.. Czar  of  Russia;  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Empress  of 
India  ;  William  IL.  Emperor  of  Germany ; 
Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austro-Hun- 
gary^ ;  Abdul  Hanud  IL,  SuUan  of  Turkey; 
his  royal  majesty  Humbert,  King  of  Italy; 
her  royal  majesty  Marie  Christiana,  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  ;  and  with  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  France,  and  with  the 
governments  of  Belgium,  Holland.  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Ser- 
via, Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  to  secure  the 
holding,  at  an  early  date,  of  an  international 
conference  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites  and  their  claims  to  Palestine  as 
their  ancient  home,  and  to  promote,  in  all 
other  just  and  proper  ways,  the  alleviation 
of  their  suffering  condition." 
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THROUGH  A   PHYSICIAN'S  SPECTACLES. 


Sgtont^lp  Plissionarg  Concert. 


SUBJECTS  TOR  7891. 

April India  and  Burma. 

May Malaysia. 

June Africa. 

July United  States. 

August Italy  and  Bulgaria. 

September Japan  and  Korea. 

October Scandinavia,  Germany,  and 

Switzerland. 

November South  America. 

I>ecembcr United  States. 


Throng^h  a  Physician's  Spectacles. 

fly  W.    H.    MORSE,    M.D. 

India  wants  missionaries  who  are  intel- 
lectually able  to  cope  with  those  Hindu 
religious  reformers  who  style  themselves 
the  Bramo  Somaj  and  the  Arya  Somaj. 

How  near  that  Bramo  Somaj  is  to  Chris- 
tianity! Its  doings  are  very  like  those  of 
our  Salvation  Army,  marching  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  city  and  town,  singing 
Bengali  hymns. 

The  Indian  theists  are  doing  good  work. 
We  might  as  well  admit  that.  At  least 
eight  of  the  principal  reforms  which  agitate 
the  empire  are  theirs  by  origin  or  potential 
advocacy. 

Men  who  are  engaged  in  a  great  war 
against  prejudice,  superstition,  and  evil 
deserve  Christian  sympathy,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  their  theological  opinions.  Is 
this  not  true? 

Blessed  is  any  system  that  seeks  to  re- 
move that  paralysis  which  has  been  forced 
upon  India  by  her  self-seeking  and  super- 
stitious priesthood  in  her  dark  past. 

To  the  Indian  thinker  the  unknown  is 
ever  considered  as  but  possibly  the  un- 
knowable. It  might  be  a  good  idea  if  we 
looked  at  some  problems  in  much  the 
same  way. 

The  result  of  missions  in  India  is  na- 
tionally and  politically  good.  This  is  a 
**  practical  "  side  of  the  question,  and  per- 
haps  the  seamy  side,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Some  one  was  saying  that  the  average 
missionary  is  not  equal  to  those  of  former 
years.  Without  citing  the  facts  in  the 
case,  let  us  ask.  "  Is  this  possible  ?  "  O, 
what  nonsense ! 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  apostates  among 
the  native  Indian  Chnstians.  Even  in  the 
Sepoy  revolt,  when  temptation  to  apostacy 
was  strong,  there  was  no  noteworthy  inci- 
dent of  it  whatever. 

1  have  received  Bishop  Thoburn's  Turn 
cr  Die,  first  edition  10,000  copies,  from 
the  Joint-Stock  Press,  Bombay.  It  is 
printed  in  Hindu.  Price,  one  pie.  It  ••  looks 
nice,"  indeed. 

The  highly  educated  Hindus,  when  they 
break  away  from  their  ancestral  religion, 
become,  not  atheists  or  materialists,  but 
sound  theists  of  the  better  type. 


Most  of  the  able  native  preachers  have 
been  of  the  high  caste.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  of  the  lower  castes,  however, 
and  ministers  are  the  more  needed  from 
their  ranks. 

The  government  is  remarkably  careful 
not  to  mix  religion  with  the  state  educa- 
tion, but  on  the  system  of  "  payment  by 
results  "  the  missionaries  get  their  mod- 
icum of  public  aid. 

Imagine  an  Indian  positivist.  The  very 
idea  would  fill  our  Comtist  friends  with 
dismay.  "  Human  accountability  *'  is  alto- 
gether possible  and  sufficient,  but  "glo- 
rified humanity  "  never. 

The  Indians  are  ready  to  meet  the  Ro- 
manists half-way  if  they  are  reprimanded 
for  polytheism.  "  Pon't  say  any  thing," 
one  is  reported  as  saying;  "think  how 
many  saints'  days  you  observe." 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  mental 
seclusion  of  India.  Did  we  but  comprehend 
it,  it  would  be  a  key  worth  having  by  every 
Christian  missionary.  But  never  mind. 
Break  the  lock. 

There  is  a  certain  capricious  clement  in 
the  native  mind  that  must  never  be  left 
out  of  account.  Politically  it  is  a  force, 
and  spiritually  it  may  come  to  be  the  same. 
Do  we  understand  that  there  are  mis- 
sionaries who  do  not  reside  among  the 
Indian  people  at  all,  but  only  on  the  spot 
where  the  Indian  people  abide  ?  It  is  so, 
verily. 

Think  of  the  segregativeness  of  3,000 
unbroken  years,  and  then  tell  me,  is  it  not  a 
veritable  miracle  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  a  foothold  there  ? 

After  the  intercourse  of  years,  the  In- 
dian—converted or  not — knows  the  mis- 
sionary much  better  than  the  missionary 
knows  him.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so. 

**  At  Ahmednagar,  Western  India,  Rob- 
ert A.  Hume  and  wife,  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board."  Please  take  notice  that 
this  man  was  the  "  hero  "  of  the  "  Ando- 
ver  controversy." 

H.  I.  M.  Nassr-ed-dine,  Shah  of  Persia, 
is  more  responsible  for  the  Burmese  atroc- 
ities of  recent  years  than  England  will 
admit.  "  The  opening  of  the  Karoun  " 
is  a  cloud  on  the  sky. 

Once  in  a  while — and  yet  too  often  by 
far — we  find  in  the  papers  Rangoon  dis- 
patches of  such  a  shocking  description  as 
to  fill  us  with  solicitude  about  our  mis- 
sionaries there. 

It  is  all  nice  politically,  though.  Upper 
Burma,  erst  giving  to  Theebaw  the  title 
of  king,  now  gives  Lord  Dufferin  the  title 
of  marquis,  and  pays  royal  revenue  to  the 
queen. 

At  the  least,  we  should  not  deny  Islam 
the  credit  of  introducing  monotheism  into 


India.  Having  done  this,  it  is  easier  for 
Christianity  to  be  aggressive  and  to  main- 
tain its  ground. 

Aggression  is  the  "paying"  policy ia 
India.  There  is  ground  to  hold,  but  the 
sentiment  that  prevails  is  that  there  should 
be  endeavor  to  add  to  the  vantage. 

The  Buddhists  ask  that  questions  be 
"reasoned  out."  They  inquire,  "What 
is  Christ's  mission  in  India  ?  "  The  mis- 
sionary must  needs  draw  on  Scripture  for 
the  effective  answer. 

It  is  not  always  deemed  advisable  to 
answer  these  querists.  The  rule  of  Sol- 
omon will  not  do,  for  that  is  just  what  the 
critics  want.  "According  to  his  folly," 
indeed. 

If  the  Koran  has  a  text  that  may  be 
called  its  pearl,  it  is  this :  Utlubul  lima 
min-al-Mahdi-llal  lahd  ("  Seek  knowledge 
from  cradle  to  grave  ").  The  phrase  has 
the  Solomonic  ring. 

It  is  not  an  empty  ring.  Islam  is  still 
able  and  willing  to  revive  the  glories  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  followers  of 
the  prophet  were  the  torch-bearers  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Civilization  is  a  wonderful  nussionary 
factor  in  India.  It  is  a  leaven,  and  it  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  Christianity  that  it 
should  be  so  largely  of  Mohammedan  ex- 
traction. 

As  one  deeply  interested  in  cultural 
development  in  the  Mohammedan  worki, 
I  confess  to  delight  in  noting  advancing 
cultural  progress  in  India,  as  maintained 
side  by  side  with  missions. 

The  Mohammedan  Literary  Society  of 
Calcutta  affords  a  wonderful  example. 
For  twenty-eight  years  it  has  worked  for 
intellectual  enlightenment,  and  missiona- 
ries gladly  pratse  its  work. 

It  was  this  society  that,  in  1870,  saved 
an  Indian  war  by  convincing  the  Indian 
Mussulmans  that  to  preach  a  Jihad  in 
British  India  is  unauthorized  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion. 

While  not  encouraging  the  adoption  of 
habits  and  customs  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  Islam,  this  society  has  ably 
helped  the  mission  schools  in  their  gimnd 
work. 

It  may  not  do  to  shatter  old  ideas  care- 
lessly, but  when  it  is  done  deliberately 
there  is  some  fascination  about  the  act. 
The  man  who  is  the  instrument  is— own 
the  word — valiant. 

Such  a  valiant  one  is  C.  A.  L.  Totten, 
who  has  tried  to  prove  in  his  Romance  of 
History  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the 
"  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel."  But  what  of  it  ? 
With  never  more  than  100^000  men  in 
number,  the  Anglo-Indians  tax,  guide, 
and  govern  260,000.000  of  human  beings 
with  the  greatest  ease. 
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What  of  it,  indeed  !  There  is  no  objec- 
tion lo  the  idea*  but»  really »  I  warned  to 
lookup  the  **  Lost  Tribes  "  in  the  Punjab, 
Professor  Totten  has  placed  a  stumbling- 
block  in  my  way. 

One  can  go  to  India  and  readily  pur- 
chase a  second-hand  day  out  of  last  year, 
or  the  last  century,  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  just  as  good  as  new.  and 
quite  as  current. 

After  all,  the  Anglo-Indians  know  pre- 
cious little  of  their  subjects.  The  inner 
character  of  any  great  single  class  of  this 
immensely  numerous  people  is  far  from 
being  understood. 

Talk  about  the  Chinese  being  enig» 
inatic«  why,  we  do  not  begin  to  know  the 
people  of  India  as  well  as  we  do  the  Celes- 
tials. In  vain  you  may  try  to  **read  up  " 
on  them. 

The  Burmese  are  always  bathing,  and 
are  capital  swimmers.  When  they  are  in 
Ibe  water  it  is  with  their  clothes  on,  and 
when  they  come  out  they  let  them  dry  on 
their  backs. 

A  writer  in  Frazer's  Magauine  speaks 
the  finest  praise  of  the  missionary's  wife 
at  Bhamo,  who  is  described  as  a  veritable 
heroine.     **  Yet  she  is  but  one  of  many." 

The  population  of  India  is,  in  round 
numbers,  260.000,000.  The  Indian  Wit- 
ness says,  moreover,  that  the  yearly  incre- 
ment is  "  at  least  five  per  cent."  Meas- 
ure that  ! 

The  native  Christians  of  India  now 
number  nearly  or  quite  three  fourths  of  a 
fnillion.  Now,  never  mind  a  computation. 
The  *•  rule  of  three  "  works  much  better 
than  it  sounds. 

They  want  other  Christians  besides 
ministers  there.  Doctors,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, teachers,  editors,  engineers,  all  are 
needed  to  preach  the  Gospel, 

**  India  is  poor/'  Let  her  ••  live  within 
hcT  income,"  then.  She  actually  spends 
for  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors  more 
than  what  12,000  new  missionaries  need 
cost* 

By  the  efficient  aid  of  Jay  workers  the 
Gospel  can  be  preached  to  all  men  in  In* 
dia  within  the  next  ten  years.  The  need 
is  for  an  army  of  common  nien,  rank  ^\\^ 
file. 

Whatever  Roman  Catholic  priests  may 
be  in  other  countries,  they  show  iheir 
best  side  when  laboring  in  India.  They 
are  earnest  laborers,  and  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  heathen. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other — please  sit 
still,  brother,  and  not  interrupt  by  saying 
•*  you  know  the  reason  " — for  some  reason, 
the  Catholics  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
Protestants. 

Do  not  let  us  have  any  thing  to  say 
about  the  frequently  circulated  disparage 


mg  reports  about  missionary  work  in  In- 
dia, We  are  all  a  good  deal  tired  with 
this  iteration. 

If  things  keep  on  in  the  way  they  are 
going,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  estimate 
that  in  the  year  191 1  there  will  be  fully 
2,000,000  native  Christians  in  India. 

'*  The  Light  of  Asia  *'  is  attractive  and 
excellent  as  a  poem,  but  the  actual  Bud- 
dhism of  the  eastern  Himalayas  is  as  de- 
graded and  degrading  as  can  be  imagined. 

Mohammedanism  is  a  much  more  for- 
midable adversary  than  Buddhism,  hut  it 
is  a  good  kind  of  an  adversary,  though  of 
a  somewhat  narrow  and  exclusive  char- 
acter. 

The  pristine  Vedic  faith  is  not  the 
Hinduism  of  to-day.  The  most  abomina- 
ble immorality  is  practiced,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically the  outcome  of  the  religion. 
"Pure?"     Define  it. 

*•  Indian  education"  is  grossly  defect- 
ive. It  amounts  to  almost  any  thing  else 
but  that  which  we  dignify  by  the  name, 
and  so  far  as  a  real  policy  goes  it  is  a 
first-rate  farce. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  there  are 
no  failures  among  the  missionaries:  but 
the  percentage  of  failures  compares  favor- 
ably with  any  department  of  the  Indian 
public  service. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  missionary 
should  be  thoroughly  versed,  not  only  in 
the  religion,  but  also  in  the  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  poetry  of  India. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
all  the  subtle  fallacies  and  twist ings  of 
Oriental  reasoning,  but  it  is  as  worth 
while  as  training  in  religious  dialectics  and 
Christian  theology. 

The  English  Oxford  Mission  lo  Calcut- 
ta and  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi 
are  especially  organised  to  train  highly 
educated  missionaries.  Do  we  need  more 
such  ?     I  Irovv  not. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  '^Are  the  native 
converts  any  better  subjects  than  the  un- 
converted arc?'*  Sir  Richard  Temple 
is  of  the  opinion  that  they  really  are. 

The  native  Christians  are  remarkably 
obedient  to  their  faith,  and  strictly  attend 
upon  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the 
services  of  the  Church.  Much  may  we 
learn  of  them. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Prautch.  of  Byculla,  Bom- 
bay, India,  has  favored  me  with  several 
copies  of  a  little  monograph  on  "  Script- 
ure and  Tract  Distribution,"  consisting  of 
a  criticism  on  colportage. 

Here  is  a  name  that  looks  and  sounds 
well — **  New  India."  And  there  is  such 
a  country.  A  new  population  is  begin- 
ning  to  make  itself  a  felt  power  there. 

Mr,  Prautch  raises  the  question,  Is  not 
colportage,  as  now  carried  on,  expensive 


and  ineffective?  Copies  of  his  monograph 
may  be  had  of  me  by  any  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Prautch  says :  "Tracts  will  go 
where  a  Christian  preacher  seldom  goes, 
and  will  slay  to  be  read  and  re-read  when 
the  preacher*s  visit  and  his  sermon  have 
become  a  dim  memory." 

The  missionaries  want  your  criticisms 
—they  do  indeed  ;  but  with  them  they 
want  suggestions.  They  are  human  creat- 
ures, and  some  may  be  conceited,  but  not 
all. 

I  know  that  according  to  the  stereo- 
typed opinion  Islam  cannot  make  prog- 
ress, but  as  I  look  at  it  through  my  spec- 
tacles 1  can  say,  in  the  fashion  of  Galileo, 
*'E  pur  si  muove.*' 

But  things  are  slow  in  India.  Things 
are  monotonous.  The  "  sweet  do-nothing** 
class  have  a  wonderfully  nice  time  out 
there.  I  speak  of  the  natives,  whatever 
their  religion. 

There  is  a  good  and  a  bad  cause  in 
heathenism, as  there  is  in  everything  else 
in  the  world.  If  you  cannot  sec  the  good^ 
let  me  suggest  that  perhaps  you  are  near- 
sighted. 

We  hear  of  a  revival  of  Hinduism  in 
the  Madras  Presidcnqr.  It  is  said  to  be 
due  to  genuine  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  It  is  described 
as  a  '•movement." 

H,  H.  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  has 
contributed  300  rupees  to  the  new  dispen- 
sary at  Nagcrcoil.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
worth  making  a  note  of.  Gifts  from  na* 
live  princes  are  rare. 

At  the  present  moment  there  arc  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  Baptist 
churches  in  Burma.  I  have  good  author- 
ity for  saying  that  the  baptisms  "  number 
more  than  two  thousand  a  year." 

'•  Do  you  think  that  the  Karens  are  as 
true  to  their  name  as  they  were  sixty  years 
ago  ?  *'  The  name  Karian  (**  Karen  ") 
means  wild  men.  Yes,  the  unconverted 
Karians  are  as  wild  as  ever. 

Do  not  misunderstand  my  use  of  that 
term.  By  •*  wild  *'  I  mean  uncultured, 
unrefined.  To  that  peculiar  people  con- 
version is  synonymous  with  the  begin- 
nings of  culttirc. 

Two  years  ago  last  month  the  Pundita 
Ram  aba*  opened  her  Sharadasana  in 
Bombay,  Some  one  has  latterly  been 
calumniating  this  woman,  but  after  two 
years  she  511s  our  fondest  hopes. 

Pray  for  Calcutta.  Rev.  Dr.  Pentecost 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins  arc  laboring 
there,  and  a  grand  work  is  being  done. 
Pray  that  it  may  be  a  success,  and  remem- 
ber what  Calcutta  was. 

They  leach  Arabic  in  the  Indian  Muslim 
schools,  but   the  system  is  so  defective 
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that  many  of  the  Ufeina  who  go  through 
a  course  of  Arabic  study  can  barely  speak 
or  write  it. 

Dr.  Leitner  says  :  "  Every  Mohamme- 
dan is  a  church  in  himself."  I  do  not 
quite  fancy  that  expression,  but  I  cannot 
help  wondering  how  many  Christians  are 
**  churches  in  themselves." 

A  good  Mohammedan  or  a  good  Hindu 
is  a  greater  help  to  his  country  than  a  bad 
Englishman.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are 
inclined  not  to  doubt  this,  but  to  doubt  of 
there  being  good  heathen. 

There  are  60,000,000  Mohammedans  in 
India,  but  among  them  there  are  not  10,- 
000  who  can  rightly  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  Koran  in  the  original. 

All  too  many  of  the  English  and  other 
foreign  residents  in  India  live  notoriously 
ungodly  lives  before  the  heathen,  bringing 
the  cause  of  our  Saviour  into  disrepute. 

I  am  asked  if  a  missionary  who  has 
labored  in  India  is  calculated  to  do  suc- 
cessful work  on  another  field  ?  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  he  cannot  and  should 
not.    Who  knows  ? 

**  The  finances  of  India  dominate  all  of 
its  other  interests."  So  says  the  Indian 
spectator.  It  may  be.  Let  us  see.  The 
finances  have  something  to  do  with  opium. 
Well? 

The  annexation  of  Burma,  although  it 
is  an  old  story  now,  helped  the  mission 
cause  wonderfully.  England  might  learn 
something  by  this,  and  **  annex  "  instead 
of  *•  protect." 

There  are  fully  500,000  lepers  in  India. 
There  is  an  English  Mission  to  this  unfort- 
unate class,  but  other  agencies  are  also 
utilized. 

The  purpose  of  the  Arya  Somaj  is  the 
opposition  of  Christianity  by  a  revival  of 
the  old  Vedic  faith.  Such  a  revival  will 
amount  to  a  regeneration  of  Hinduism — 
if  it  succeeds. 

"  The  missionary  power  of  the  printing- 
press  in  India."  Take  that  cum  grano 
salts,  as  there  are  106,000,000  men  and 
111,000,000  women  in  India  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  idol  temples  in  Bombay  "  are  at 
present  maintained  by  government,  with 
an  endowment  of  18,000  rupees  per  an- 
num, contributed  by  the  state  revenues." 
So  says  the  Bombay  Guardian, 

No  Hindu  ever  thinks  of  adopting  the 
Mussulman  costume,  but  thousands  of 
Hindus  have  adopted  the  English  dress. 
*'  Whatever  is  familiar  and  attractive  is 
apt  to  be  adopted." 

In  the  Purusha  Sukta  of  the'Rig  Veda 

{composed  at  about  the  time  of  Solomon) 

the  gods  are  represented  as  sacrificing 

*  Purusha.     Here  is  a  trace  of  "  vicarious 

sacrifice." 


Would  you  read  a  romance  ?  Read  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Baptist 
missions  in  Burma.  Do  you  admire  a 
real  heroine?  Admire  Ann  Hazeltine 
Judson. 

Perhaps  it  maybe  news  to  some  people, 
but  a  great  number  of  Jesuits  have  ap- 
peared in  India  within  the  last  few  years. 
They  are  there  as  a  force  for  us  to  antag- 
onize. 

God  forbid  that  any  one,  writing  of  In- 
dian possibilities,  should  be  so  inconsist- 
ent as  to  raise  false  hopes,  which  at  par 
value  are  too  high-priced  for  wonderful 
results. 

A  great  deal  of  missionary  work  is 
done  and  told  of.  But  I  believe  from  my 
heart  that  some  of  the  best  missionary 
work  in  India  is  not  heard  of  or  thought 
about. 

The  Aryan  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Societies  are  assuming  a  defi- 
ant and  aggressive  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tian missions  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  is  nothing  among  the  Hindus 
which  is  correspondent  to  our  Christian 
homes.  Consider  this,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  barriers  will  be  the  more  readily  un- 
derstood. 

I  am  not  asked  to  "say  a  good  word  " 
for  it,  but  Mrs.  W.  B.  Osborne's  Training 
School  for  Missionaries,  in  Brooklyn,  is 
well  worth  our  practical  interest  and  our 
practical  prayers. 

Note. — Thanking  many  correspond- 
ents in  this  and  foreign  countries  for  their 
encouraging  letters  and  suggestions,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  always  glad  to  have  any 
missionary  matters  brought  where  I  can 
see  them  through  my  spectacles. 

We  St  field,  N.  /. 

To  see  Mexico  after  having  read  Pres- 
cott  is  akin  to  looking  in  the  streets  of 
London  for  the  characters  of  Dickens's 
novels.  But,  after  all,  the  disappointment 
is  zestful. 

Republic  though  Mexico  is,  the  people 
seem  to  delight  in  talking  of  Spanish  roy- 
alty. The  sentiment  is  loyally  Alfonsist, 
too,  without  a  suspicion  of  Carlism. 

I  do  not  like  the  expression  "  fanaticism 
run  mad,"  but  the  phrase  aptly  describes 
the  condition  of  things  in  Queretaro. 
Never  was  there  a  more  fanatical  locality. 

*•  Many  of  the  people  not  only  have  no 
copy  of  the  Bible,  but  do  not  know  how 
it  differs  from  a  prayer-book."  This 
statement  is  made  on  excellent  authority. 


Commander  Cameron  says  that  he  never 
saw  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  where  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  liquor  are  drank.  But  does  this 
signify  aught? 


How  much  of  the  martyr  spirit  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  best  element  of  life  to  the 
missionary  spirit  ?  Is  it,  after  all,  an  ele- 
ment? Is  it  essentially  elemental  ?  Yes 
or  no? 

It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  identify  the  popular  Yee  Hing  Society 
of  the  Chinese  with  the  Freemasons.  If 
it  is,  it  is  sure  that  it  must  be  a  "missing 
link." 

A  Chinaman  cannot  be  a  member  of 
the  Yee  Hing  Society  and  at  the  same 
time  be  a  true  Christian.  This  society,  it 
is  refreshing  to  know,  is  not  in  favor  with 
the  Viceroy  Li. 

The  Protestant  missionary  who  enters 
Thibet  had  not  best  be  an  Englishman 
or  an  Englishman's  relatives.  The  Em- 
press of  India  is  the  Thibet  bugbear.  And 
what  of  the  opium  possibilities  ? 

The  Duke  of  Fife,  speaking  for  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  is  resolved 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  the 
natives,  and  to  oppose  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  fire-arms. 

That  eminently  practical  atheism  known 
as  Lamaism  must  make  our  Ingersolls 
pale  before  its  denial  of  a  Creator,  of  sin, 
and  of  a  soul.  Lamaism  has  no  incipient 
theories. 

Why  not  join  the  Thibet  Prayer  Union  ? 
If  you  are  in  prayer  for  Thibet,  send  your 
name  to  Rev.  B.  La  Trobe,  29  Ely  Place, 
London,  E.  C.  Your  name  may  encour- 
age the  propagation  of  the  work. 

Herr  Krupp  was  wont  to  look  upon  his 
guns  as  designed  to  be  peculiarly  efifective 
on  the  soil  in  which  they  were  cast.  Inger- 
soll's  works  are  more  effective  on  heathen 
soil  than  in  America. 

Ingersollism  cuts  to  the  quick  of  a  mis- 
sionary's soul,  when  used  as  a  factor  in 
opposition   by  the  controverting  Hindu. 
The  father  of  lies  should  be  proud  of  his  . 
children ! 

Let  Us  Bellamyize.  Imagine  every  per- 
son in  the  world  a  Christian.  Just  imagine 
it.  It  is  like  trying  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  one  billion.  Can  you  do  it? 
Close  your  eyes  and  try. 

Certainly,  I  would  utter  a  Mohammedan 
prayer  from  the  heart  should  occasion 
serve.  If  analysis  showed  iron  in  pulver- 
ized horse-hair,  I  would  prescribe  it  as  a 
tonic  in  Chinese  doses,  possibly. 

The  Siamese  cannot  understand  the 
term  "  lost,"  used  in  reference  to  a  de- 
ceased person.  Said  a  man,  "Teacher 
say  he  lost  baby.  Teacher  say  a  sinner 
is  lost.    But  baby  no  sinner.    Not  see  ?  " . 

If  there  is  a  Congressman  who  wants 
to  get  to.  himself  an  abiding  honor,  let 
him  father  a  bill  which  shall  provide  for 
the  American  missionary  the  same  pro- 
tection that  consuls  enjoy. 


MEETING   OF   THE  NORTH  INDIA 


**  Cowrie-shell  Christianity."  I  rather 
like  the  lcnii,as  it  is  usable  in  Abeokulaj 
but  unfortunatdy  we  have  no  synonym  for 
it.  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  do  not 
catch  the  meaning. 

Il  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  portrait 
of  European  Romanism  will  serve  for 
that  of  the  Romanism  of  South  America. 
They  arc  unlike  In  thai  the  American  type 
is  much  more  debased. 

The  policy  of  "  let  alone,"  as  regards 
Romanism^  cannot  prevail  or  avail,  when 
we  find  on  churches  in  Ireland  such 
inscriptions  as  **  MariaCt  Peccatorum.  Re- 
fugio/' 

If  there  are  godless  Jews,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  Bagdad.  There  are  18.000 
of  them  J  and  a  missionary  report  calls 
especial  attention  to  this  feature,  **  pos- 
sessed to  the  full/* 

John  Speed's  Map  a/  Africa,  published 
in  1676,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
public  library  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  is  one 
of  those  illustrative  cartographical  works 
deserving  of  study. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Osaka.  Japan, 
avers  that  he  has  seen  Christian  Japs  cel- 
ebrate the  Lord*s  Supper  with  sponge-cake 
instead  of  bread.  We  are  assured  that 
the  statement  is  true. 

The  Japanese  gold  yen  is  almost  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  American  dollan  It  is 
the  paper  yen  that  fluctuates  in  value,  and 
in  reading  of  Japan  money  this  should  be 
understood. 

neetlni^  of  the  Blurtli  IndlA  CToafer^ 
en  CO* 

The  North  India  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  Mor- 
adabad,  India.  January  8,  1891.  Bishop  J, 
M.  Thoburn,  D,D.»  presiding.  The  In- 
dian WitHiSi  gives  the  following  partic- 
ulars : 

C.  L*  Bare,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  last  Conference,  called  the  Confer- 
ence roll,  to  which  sixty-four  members 
and  probationers  responded.  It  was  noted 
that  two  members  of  the  Conference  had 
died  during  the  year— A.  J.  Maxwell  and 
Peter  Gray.  Of  the  eighteen  who  were 
absent  at  roU-call  one.  Dr.  B.  H.  Bad  ley, 
was  detained  at  his  home  by  illness,  five 
were  in  America,  and  one,  Peter  Tickhoff, 
a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Mission»  is 
now  at  work  in  his  native  land. 

J.  H.  Gill  was  elected  secretary,  with 
W.  A*  Mansell  assistant  in  English,  and 
William  Peters  in  Hindustani. 

The  bishop  read  certificates  of  trans- 
fer of  David  C.  Monro,  from  the  Central 
New  York  Conference,  and  John  E.  New- 
som,  from  the  Iowa  Conference. 

The  vote  of  the  Conference  was  taken 
on  the  proposition  of  General  Conference 
of   1888,  concerning    lay   representation^ 


looking  toward  the  changing  of  f  2,  T  63 
of  the  Discipline.  The  result  of  the  vote 
was  3r  for  and  13  against* 

Cqnsiderable  discussion  was  provoked 
by  a  motion  to  fix  December  31  as  the 
date  for  closing  the  statistical  year.  A 
majority  was  cleariy  in  favor  of  the  change 
and  the  motion  carried* 

On  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
women  as  delegates  to  the  Gtneral  Con- 
ference the  presiding  eUlers  reported  that 
298  persons  voted  in  favor  and  178  voted 
against  it.  In  the  voting  in  the  Annual 
Conference  35  were  in  favor  and  16 
against,  nearly  all  the  native  brethren  vot- 
ing in  favor. 

Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  South,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Phil- 
lips, Sunday-School  Union  Secretary  for 
India,  were  visitors,  and  addressed  the 
Conference. 

Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  of  Newton  Center, 
Mass.,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Conference  that 
he  had  secured  $4,783  for  the  Chapel 
Building  Fund,  The  interest  of  the 
money  will  be  used  for  building  village 
chapels. 

Bishop  Thoburn.  in  an  address  to  the 
Conference,  said  :  *'  Our  home  people  are 
not  well  informed  concerning  our  India 
Mission  work.  Very  few  persons  indeed 
offered  any  objeciioii  10  my  visit  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  interests  of  our  work.  There 
was  one  fiastor  who  seemed  troubled  lest 
my  plea  for  help  should  detract  from  the 
missionary  collection ;  but  later  on  I 
found  that  this  same  minister  was  en- 
gaged in  a  speculation  which  involved 
$80,000.  The  home  Church  almost  uni- 
vcfiplly  is  greatly  pleased  to  get  mission- 
ary information.  I  have  determined  to 
publish  a  book  concerning  India,  which 
shall  be  fully  illustrated  and  which  I  ex- 
pect will  sell  in  very  large  numbers.  1 
have  noticed  that  the  American  people 
are  open  to  conviction,  Grattan  Guiness 
has  recently  published  a  book  on  Africa. 
It  is  got  up  in  a  very  attractive  style,  and 
is  sold  at  a  low  price.  This  book  has 
produced  a  wave  ol  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
Africa.  We  can  do  the  same,  and  must 
do  it  to  reach  the  popular  heart," 

Dr.  H.  Mansell.  Rev,  J.  C.  Lawson, 
Rev.  C,  L.  Bare,  and  Rev,  F.  L.  Nceld 
are  lo  return  10  the  United  Stales. 

The  following  are  the 

APPOINTMENTS, 

Agua  District,  J.  E.  Sc**i,  P.  ^,— Ap».  F,  H, 
Northrup^  Mshbub  KhAn.  A j mere,  J»met  Lyon, 
Guru  Dayal  Singh.  FateHpur  Sikn^  to  be  tuppHed. 
Hathra*,  to  be  supplied  by  Umoied  Stn^h.  Jalnur^ 
to  b«  mpplied  by  Bhota  Nath,     Muttra,  J.  E,  Scoii. 

Ax^tCAKH  District,  HasAn  Kas^t  A'A«im,  /',  ^.— 
Aligarh,  to  be  tupplied  by  Rnj  Kha^n.  Abgimge, 
to  be  supplied  by  Mohun  LaL  Atra(»li,  ^^  be 
iupplied  by  BhoU  Stni^h.  fL&5Sunge«  Hawaii  Unifa. 
Khan,  Kanauj,  lo  be  tupptied  l>y  Tulsi  Ram,  Soron, 
to  be  iiupptied  by  Tika  Siogb* 


Amroha  District,  Zahur-ml-H^qq^  P^  ^.— Acn- 
rohn,  10  be  fupplled  by  MAuIadnd  Khan.  Atiupahahr, 
to  be  supplied  by  Muaai  Singh.  Babukhera,  to  be 
^applied  by  Manphul  Singh*  Bahjoi,  to  be  supplied 
by  Gulab  Singh.  Balandt^fthr,  Charles  Lake,  Dh»- 
naura,  Warren  Scott.  Ha»iJuipiir,  to  be  supplied  by 
NatHa  Singh.  Galawati,  to  be  supplied  by  Gunga 
Perehad.  Khurja,  to  be  supplied  by  Ptiran  Mult. 
Narainiya^,  to  be  supplied  by  Gurdiyal  Singh.  Rabu- 
piir^,  to  be  supplied  by  Tafaiul  Haqq,  Sambhal^ 
Zahur^ul-Haqq.  Shahpiir,  to  be  supplied  by  Jaaihari. 
Sharifpittt  to  be  supplied  by  Bhola  Singh,  Slkandra* 
bad,  to  be  supplied  by  Wilson. 

BARKiLt-Y  Dtsn-RiCT,  P.  T,  WtiMvn,  P.  £•.— Aonla, 
Nand  R^m  Stbr.  Bareilly,  S.  S.  Dease,  Seneci  Falls. 
BtJii,  Charles  Shipley.  Bi«auli,  B.  F.  Cocker.  Ru- 
daun^  P.  T.  Wil»on«  Samuel  Phillip.  Datagunge, 
Chheda  LaJ.  Jalalabad,  H.  K.  LUu  Mohumadi.  C, 
Hancock.  Kakrala,  James  Jordocu  Pa  way  on,  Biha* 
ri  Lai.  Khcra  Bajem,  to  be  supplied  by  Faxl  UlUh« 
Panahpuf,  H.  J.  Adam*-  Tilhitr*  Chhiddu  S.  Paul. 
Ujkani.  F.  Prcsgrave,  Shah  jaban  par,  N.  L-  Roc  key, 
G.  H.  Frey.  Sbahjehanpur,  Ea*t,  J.  Black*!  ock. 
Barcli  Theolf^gica]  Seminary  and  Noimal  School,  T, 
J.  Scott,  S.  S.  Dease,  H.  L.  Mukerjee,  C.  L.  Bare,  F, 
L.  Neeld,  supemumerariea. 

KuMAUH  District,  J.  /f.  M*stm9r§^  P,  E^~ 
Dvarahat,  to  be  supplied  by  Shib  Dutt.  Eastern 
Ktimaun,  Uarkua  WiUon.  Garhwal,  J.  H.  Gill,  F. 
W.  Grecnwold,  ShaduUa.  Naiol  Taj,  T.  Craven, 
Patras  L  Nalni  Tal,  English^  J,  H.  Messinorew 
Boys'  High.«diool,  F.  W.  Foote. 

MoK.M>AftAO  District.  7,  C  ButeMrr^  P.  £,/—^ 
Basbta,  Lucius  Cutler.  Bijnour,  J.  B.  Thomas,  DI1a> 
war  Smgh,  Chandausi,  Kallu  Das.  Kunderf,  H.  B, 
Mitchell,  Moradabad,  J.  C.  Butcher,  H.  A.  Cutting, 
Dang  Church,  to  be  lupplled  by  Bala  D^s.  Nagina^ 
W,  T.  Speake.  Najibabad,  to  be  supplied  by  B, 
McGregor.     Mundawar,  Daniel  Buck. 

OrDH  District,  £.  iV,  Parkrr^  P.  it.  (P.-0„ 
.MMradabad).— AlUbabad,  L,  A.  Core,  W.  R,  Bowen. 
AjudhiyAf  A>  C.  PauL  Bahraieh.  Williani  Petert. 
Barabanki,  Stephen  Paul.  Cawnpore,  R.  Ho&kins, 
Chunni  LalL  Cawnpore,  English,  Jchn  E.  Newsom. 
Gonda,  S.  Knowlcs,  Enoch  Jc«L  Hardui,  S.  Tupper, 
H.  T.  Famon.  Lucknow,  B<  H.  Badley,  W.  A.  Mao- 
mII,  Chimtnan  Lai,  Yaqub  Shah.  Lucknow,  natlvv 
pastor,  M.  Stephen.  Lucknow,  English  Church,  G.  F. 
Hopkins.  Roy  Bareli,  A.  T,  Leonard^  Isa  Das.  Sit^ 
apur,  D.  C.  Monroe.  Lakhinpur,  KAnbai  Siogh. 
Unao,  J,  W.  McGregor 

Agent  Lucknow  Publishing  House,  J.  W,  Waugh. 

Priricip.il  Lucknow  Christian  College,  B.  H.  Badley* 
Vicc'Prirtclp.il,  W.  A.  Mansell, 

Evangelic Jc  work,  E.  W.  Parker. 

P1LI8MIT  District,  AbrakAm  Si^Umom^  P.  J?.— 
Bisalpur,  Kallu  Dhar.  Buheri,  to  be  supplied  by  John 
Net  Ram,  Fatehguoge,  West,  Abr«LhJim  Solomon, 
Pilibhtt,  D.  P.  Kidder.  Shahi,  to  be  supplied  by 
Jumsian  Lai.  Nawabgunge,  to  be  supplied  by  Kallu 
Singh. 

T.  S.  Johnson,  H.  Mansell,  J.  C.  Lawson  supemu« 
mcraries. 

WoMAM*s  FoRBiON  MISSIONARY  Soctmr. 

Agra  DiSTaitrr,— Agra,  Mrs,  F.  H,  Konhntp, 
Home  for  Medical  Clas^,  supplied  by  Mtss  Seymmir. 
Ajmere,  Mrs.  Lyon.  Muttra,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Scott,  Med- 
ical work.  Miss  K.  Mel  owell,  M.D.  Deaconess 
Home  and  Traintng-schoof,  Miss  M.  A.  Shcldoo, 
M.D.,  Mrs,  G.  F,  Mathews. 

KuMALtK  District.— Naini  Tal,  School  and  Zenana 
work,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Messmorc,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Whitby, 
WeUesley  High-school,  Mi«s  S.  A.  Eastoa,  Miss  R. 
Sellatv.  Pithoragarh,  Mts»  Annie  fiudden*  Fiori, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Gill. 

BAitstLLV  District.— Bareilly.  Girls*  Orphanage, 
Miss  F.  M.  English.  Chrtstian  Women's  School,  Mrs, 
T.  J.  Scott.  flareilly  Circuit,  Mr».  S.  S.  Deasc. 
Medical  work.  Miss  M.  Lhri<«iiancy,  M.D.  School 
and  Zenana  work,  Mias  Anna  E.  Lawson.  Budaon, 
Mrs.  P.  T.  Wilson.  Shahjehanpur,  Mn.  N.  L. 
Rockey,     Shahjehanpur,  East,  Mrs,  J.  Blackstock, 

Mdkadabad  District,— Moradabad,  Girls'  School, 
Mrv  E.  W.  Parker,  Mi».  J.  C.  Butcher,  Miss  M.  E. 


Day.    City  work^  to  be  tuppUcd,     Bijuour,  Mn,,  J.  B. 

OUDM  District,— Lucknow,  WomiinN  College  and 
HJgh-school,  Mii*  J,  Thobam,  Mu»  F.  Perrioe. 
Dcacone&s  Home,  Mis*  P.  Rowe.  £v«ii£eli«t,  Mis* 
Lucy  E.  Sullivan^  Zeoana  mittionary.  City  schools, 
Mrs,  J.  W.  Waugh.  Home  for  Homeless  Women, 
under  care  of  deaconesses.  Editor  HaJif-t-Niswan^ 
Un.  B.  H.  Badley, 

Cawnpork,  GiiW  High-scbool,  Miss  £.  ]^  Harvey, 
Mist  Suaan  McBuraie.  Chnsdan  women,  Mrs.  Hos« 
kins.  Schools  and  Zenana  work,  Mtsa  T.  J.  Kyle. 
Sitapur^  Girls*  Boarding-s^ehool,  Mrs,  t>.  C  Monro. 
ScbooU  and  Zenana  work^Mi^  D,  A.  Fuller,  Gondah« 
Ctty  school  and  Zenana  work,  Mrs.  5.  Knowles.  Board- 
ing-school, Miss  Gallimore,  Roy  Hareilly,  Mrs.  A.  T, 
Leonard. 

On  leave :  Misa  M.  Reed,  Miaa  C  Downey,  Miss  E. 
DeVine. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  North  India  Conference  for 
1890,  corrected  up  to  the  end  of  the  sta- 
tistical year,  covering  eleven  months  ; 

Items.  Increase. 

Conference  ntembera,  foreign. . .  9B  . . » . 

*^                  **         native....  47  .... 

Local  preachers ..,» ,    ,  167            it 

Whole  number  paid  workers. . . .  Xt497  « •  >  ^ 

Members *....  5^969          9S0 

Probationers.... , 7ii7>B  s%93S 

Native  Christian  community....  >9i49»  S^&S^ 

Baptisms  ;  Aduh^. .«. $%S47  'tajfi 

**           Children.., 3,55*  1^051 

Churches « 66             i 

PafsoQiaget,....*.** 104  .... 

Schools..**.. 694         ft? 

Scholars. i9«345  ^1*04 

Sunday-schoolfe ................  780          44 

Scholars. 31,767  3*367 

CoUectioxu :  Missionary  Society  s*774  rujiees, 

**            Children's  Day.,..  436  " 
Pastor'a  Suppon — 

Europeans ...♦,.  7.894  ** 

Natives..... *.  3,178 


Annuwl  Sestlon  of  Bciig:al  Conreri^nfe 
c»rtli«  MetliodlAt  £|il»e€>]iAj  f'liurrli. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Bengal  Con- 
ference was  opened  in  Jabalpur,  India, 
January  15, 1^9 1,  Bishop  Thoburn  presid- 
ing. Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz  was  re-elected 
secretary.  The  vote  respecting  lay  repre- 
sentation resulted  in  6  for  and  12  against. 
The  vote  on  the  admission  of  women  as 
lay  delegates  to  the  General  Conference 
was  6  for  and  14  against. 

The  following  were  the 

APPOINTMENTS. 

BoitMA  District,  Jmlfnt  H.  Smith.  P.  E,  <P.-0., 
Rangoon.) — Burmese  Mission,  Frank  E,  Warner. 
Rangoon:  Ensjlish  Church,  Juliu&  H,  Smiih.  Seamen's 
Mission,  Hen r)' Gershom.  Tamil  Mission,  «u|>plied 
by  E.  Peters,  Telugu  Mission,  supplied  by  R.  E. 
CuUy,     Toung hoo  Mission,  supplied  by  Joseph. 

Saxnuet  P.  Long,  supernumerary. 

Calcutta  District,  F.  W,  IVarne^  P.  S.  (P.-O., 
Calcutta.)— A&ansoU  William  P.  Byers.  Calcutta: 
English,  Frank  W.  Wame,  Bengali  Circuit,  Sorban- 
ftndo  Das,  Ernest  A,  Bell.  Hinclu^ilani  Mi&<iion, 
Benjamin  Luther.  Seamen^  CofTee-rooni ,  supplies. 
Seamen*s  Misidan,  JamcA  P.  Mcik.  Boys'  School,  to 
be  supplied.     Pakur„  Neils  M«d.sen. 

Agent  of  the  MethicKikt  Publishing  House,  Charles 
G.  Conklii). 

Editor  Imdiau  fVi/Hfss,  H.  C.  Stiinti. 

Mtii^ooRig  DiSTRtCT,  DtMitt*  Ot^rne^  P.  JT.— 
Lahore:  English  Churth,  Albert  T.  Leonard.    Hindu- 


staoi  Mission,  C.  H*  Plomer.  Mcenii  Circuit:  E.  S* 
Busby,  Yaqub  Corneliui.  Harpar,  supplied  by  Jhab- 
bu  S.  Joseph.  Mowana,  supplied  by  Faxl  Masih- 
Mussoorie,  English  Chtirch,  Dennis  Osborne.  Mus* 
soorie  and  Raj  pur  Mission,  Philo  M,  Buck.  Frank  J. 
Blewitt.  Muiaffanagar  Circuit,  John  D.  Webb.  Jan- 
sath  and  Mirapur,  liupplied  by  Edwin  W.  Gay.  Patia- 
la,  Antonc  Dutt.  Rurki  Circuit,  Charles  W.  De 
Soiiia,  Hindustani  Church,  supplied  by  J.  Sumer. 
Philander  Smith  In»tttuie,  Principal,  Philo  M.  Buck. 

Nbrbudda  Valley  DistricTi  dark  P,  Hard^ 
P.  E. — Burhanpur  and  KWandwa,  A.  S.  E.  Vardoo. 
Chindwara,  supplied  by  Baldeo  Parshad.  Gada^i^i^* 
supplied  by  Jacob  Samuel.  Harda,  to  be  supplied. 
Jabalpur,  English  Church,  Mathew  Tlndale.  Hindu- 
stani Circuit,  Clark  P.  Hard.  Kandcli  Circuit,  Paul 
Singh. 

A,  Gtlruth,  supemumeniry. 

TiRHOOT  DismrCT,  N,  JackttiH^  P.  E.  (P.-O., 
MajEulIarpur.)— DurbhangAii  to  be  'supplied.  Mazu9ar> 
pur,  H.  Jackson.  Sajnastlpur,  T.  E.  F.  Mortoo. 
Village  work,  to  b«  supplied. 

Missionaries  to  MaJjtysia,  W,  A.  Oldham,  R.  W. 
Munson,  B.  F.  West,  J.  C.  Floyd,  R  D.  Moore.  W. 
T.  Kcniett,  W.  G.  Shellabcar,  Bcnjamla  H.  Balder- 
son. 

W.  N.  Brewster,  transfefred  to  the  FoCNchow  Con- 
ference. 

W.  F.  M.  S. 

BtTKifA  District.— Rangoon  Girls'  School,  Miss  F. 
E.  Files,  Miss  F.  A.  Perkins.  OrphoBage,  Mi«s  F. 
Scott.    Woman**  work,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith. 

On  leave  to  Atnetica^  Miss  Julia  £.  Wisner. 

CALCin-TA  District. — Asansol  woman's  work,  Mrs. 
Byers.  Calcutta:  Girls'  School,  Miss  Emma  L. 
Knowles,  Miss  Daily.  Deaconess  Home,  Pastor^s 
assistant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Maxey.  Bengali  work.  Miss 
Kate  A.  Btalr.  Hindustani  Mission,  Mrs.  Wame. 
Medical  and  general  work.  Mrs.  Thobum.  Seamen's 
work,  Mrs,  Conklin,  Mrs.  Melk.  Woman's  work,  Mrs. 
Stuntz.  Pakor,  Girls*  Schaol  and  Zenana  work,  to  be 
supplied. 

MussooRlR  DlsntiCT.— Lahore:  Genen]iwork,Mi«. 
Leonard.  Zenana  work,  Mrs,  Plomer.  Meerut, 
Woman's  work,  Mrs,  Btiiby.  Mussoorie  Girls'  School 
and  Zenana  work,  Mrs.  Buck,  hfuxa (Tan agar.  Girls' 
School  and  Zenana  work,  Mrs.  Webb.  Raj  pore,  Girls' 
School  and  Zenana  work,  Mm.  Osborne,  Mrs.  Blewitt. 
Rurki,  Girl**  School  mid  Zenana  work,  Mrs.  De 
Soiiza, 

NsRBtiDDA  Valley  District.— BurhanpullaDd 
Khandwa  Woinan's  work,  Mr«.  Vardon.  Jabalpur, 
Woroan^t  work,  Mrs.  Hard,  Mrs.  Tindale. 

TiRMOoT  District. — Maiuffarpur,  Medical  and 
Zenana  work,  Mrs,  Jackson.  Woman's  work,  Mn- 
Morion. 

Conference  Board  of  Examination  :  P.  M.  Buck,  C. 
P.  Hard,  R.  W.  Munson,  J.  C.  Floyd,  J.  H.  Smith, 
J,  P.  Meik,  C.  W.  De  Souza,  H.  Jackson,  A.  S.  E. 
Vardon. 

To  preach  the  Conference  sermon.  J,  C  Floyd. 
Alternate,  J.  H.  Smith. 


fere  nee » 

The  South  India  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  heM  its  fif- 
teenth session  at  Bangalore,  India,  begin- 
ning January  29,  and  closing  February  2. 
Bishop  Thoburn  presided.  The  reports 
showed  a  creditable  advance  in  evi:ry  di- 
rection.    One  new  district  was  made. 

The  following  were  the 

APPOINTMENTS. 
Bombay  District,  y.  £.  Rahin^ffm^  P,  ^,— -Baroda, 
E.  F.  Frease.  Bombay  :  Bowen  Church,  J.  Baume ; 
Grant  Road,  W.  W.  Bnjerc ;  Gtijeniti  Mission,  C.  E. 
Delamaiar;  Maratbi  Mission,  W.  E.  Robbins  and 
Gungadar    Kale;     Seamen's   Mission,   W.  T.  Shaw. 


tgatpuri,  C.  Grenon.     K.ampte,  Cr  H.  EUam.     K^r» 
chec.G.  L  Stone.  Lanoli,  C.  HilL    Na|rpore,  F.  Sha*. 
Poona,  English  Church,  J.    O.  Denning.       Ma^iiii 
Mission,  D.  O.  Fo«.     Thanna,  A.  W.  PrautcK. 
Bishop  Taylor  High-«cho<>l,  Rev.  J.  £.  Robiasaa. 

Hydkxabad  District,  G.  K,  Cilde^^  P.  ^-— H 
derabad  and  Hindustani  Mission,  English  Church,  { 
K.  Gilder.  Telugu  Mission,  J.  H.  Gartlen. 
J.  Parker.  Gulber^,  D.  O.  Emsbergcr.  Kopbal, 
Peters.    Secunderabad,  W.  E.  L.  Clarke. 

Madras  District*  j4./r.  Baker ^  P,  E. — Bangaloic, 
Richmond  Town,  J.  B.  Buttrick.  St.  John*i  Hill. 
Sorby.  Baldwin  High-school,  W.  H.  Hollisier.  Kd 
Mission,  A.  H.  Baker  and  I.  A.  Richards.  Madiw^ 
Blacktown,  W.  Curties.    Vcpery,  W.  L.  King. 

Agent  of  press,  W.  L.  King. 

A.  E.  Winter  and  W.  H.  Stephens,  supemmneiwiei. 
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Jofan  Joiieph— A  Hindu  CanTeri. 

Wc  give  here  Rev.  Mr.  Caley's  account 
of  a  young  lad  of  seventeen  years  who 
had  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  C.  M.  S.  school  at  Cottayam. 
When  the  young  Hindu  asked  Mr.  CaJcy 
to  baptize  him  Mr.  Caley  sent  him  to  tell 
his  parents  his  wish  and  purpose  first,  that 
I  hey  might  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
suade him  if  they  cotild.  This  is  a  very 
severe  test  for  a  young  Hindu,  but  it  is 
well  that  he  submit  to  it,  and  see  if  his 
faith  in  Christ  is  firm  enough  to  endure 
it.  After  he  sent  him  to  tell  his  parents. 
Mr.  Caley  writes : 

**  That  night  1  heard  that  the  family  were^^M 
sitting  together  sorrowing.  The  nejit^B 
morning  he  did  not  come  as  usual  to  open 
the  school  doors.  After  a  while  John 
Paul  came  with  the  information  that  the 
boy  was  firm,  and  desired  to  be  baptized. 
As  I  had  not  seen  the  parents  I  thoug 
it  best  that  I  should  go  to  their  house  and 
hear  what  they  had  to  say,  hoping  to 
bring  the  boy  back  with  nnc.  When  1 
arrived  he  was  not  to  be  seen ;  but  the 
fa  therms  anxious  and  troubled  face  left  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  that  his  son  was  firm» 
and  that  the  father  knew  it.  I  told  him 
that  his  son  wished  to  become  a  Christian, 
btit  that  I  would  not  baptize  him  till  ]  had 
seen  his  parents,  therefore  I  had  came 
over  to  see  them.  He  tried  to  get  mc 
away  by  saying  that  they  would  all  come 
and  see  me  after  a  while.  I  told  him  that 
was  unnecessary,  as  they  could  say  any 
thing  they  desired  then.  1  asked  several 
times  to  see  the  boy,  but  could  not  even 
find  out  where  he  was.  At  last  John 
Paul  went  to  the  back  veranda ;  and 
there  he  was,  kept  in  close  custody.  As 
soon  as  I  heard  the  words,  *'  He  is  here." 
I  went  at  once  toward  him,  but  could  not 
quite  reach  him  for  some  time,  owing  to 
his  being  surrounded  by  men  and  women 
who  were  crying  almost  at  the  lop  ol 
their  voices,  and  beating  themselves  in  the 
wildest  way  imaginable.  The  falht'i 
threw  himself  at  my  feet,  and  then  at  his 
son's  feel,  with  an   agitation  that  could 
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not  have  been  exceeded  bad  he  known 
that  I  was  going'  to  lead  his  child  to  the 
scaffold.  In  vain  did  I  I ry  to  pacify  them 
— they  could  listen  to  nothing.  The  boy 
did  his  best  to  get  away  from  them  ;  and 
after  a  while,  with  the  aid  that  I  was  able 
to  give  him,  he  got  out  into  ihe  street. 
Being  overpowered  there,  he  fell  down. 
and  immediately  first  one  and  then  an- 
other of  his  sister's  children  were  thrown 
upon  him»  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of 
them  would  mal^e  him  change  his  mind. 
When  he  got  up  they  tried  to  nm  off  with 
him.  but  I  interfered  and  caused  some  of 
them  to  relinquish  their  hold.  Feeling  that 
he  was  being  carried  off»  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  caught  mine,  clinging  to  me 
with  all  his  might,  at  the  same  lime  beg- 
ging mc  to  take  him  from  them.  In  the 
midst  of  this  indescribable  tumult  the  boy 
got  at  liberty,  and  before  his  friends  could 
comprehend  that  he  was  free,  he  rushed 
off.  and  was  soon  at  the  bungalow.  I  had 
expected  some  opposition,  but  that  we 
should  have  as  much  as  really  took  place 
I  had  never  for  a  moment  thought.  When 
we  got  to  the  bungalow  the  first  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  kneel  down  and  thank 
God  for  the  strength  he  had  given  to  his 
new  disciple,  and  pray  that  he  might  be 
faithful  to  the  end. 

**  In  the  forenoon  the  father  and  mother, 
together  with  the  sister  and  her  children, 
came  to  the  bungalow  to  see  him.  The 
father  was  so  far  calm  as  to  listen  to  what 
I  had  to  say.  but  the  women  could  do 
nothing  but  weep.  I  told  them  that  the 
son,  by  becoming  a  Christian,  would  not 
become  a  w*orse  son,  but  a  better  one, 
and  that  alt  the  affection  he  had  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  past,  and  even  more 
than  that,  would  be  bestowed  upon  them 
in  the  future.  After  some  time  ihey 
called  for  him.  His  mother  embraced 
him  and  wept  over  him  very  much.  He 
acted  very  wisely.  I  thought,  yielding  to 
her  in  every  thing  in  which  he  could.  On 
the  chief  subject,  namely,  that  of  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  he  said  that  he  had  had 
impressions  in  favor  of  Christianity  for 
some  time,  but  not  being  strong  he  let 
the  matter  pass  without  saying  any  thing 
to  any  one.  At  length  he  said  they  took 
such  firm  hold  upon  him  that  he  was 
compelled  to  act  as  he  had  done,  adding 
that  he  should  not  forsake  them,  but 
hoped  they  would  do  as  he  had  done. 
Before  the  parents  left  they  came  forward, 
and  taking  the  hands  of  their  son,  placed 
ihem  in  mine,  thereby  giving  their  consent 
to  his  baptism,  and  asking  me  to  direct 
hts  course  in  the  future. 

**On  the  following  Saturday,  when  I 
asked  him  what  name  he  would  like  to 
take,  he  said,  *  John  Joseph.'      Thinking 


thai  Joseph  probably  had  reference  to  Mr, 
Richards,  I  asked  him  why  he  chose  that 
name.  He  said  that  like  as  Joseph's  go- 
ing into  Egypt  was  the  salvation  of  his 
kindred,  so  he  hoped  leavmg  his  home 
and  embracing  Christianity  might  be  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  his  family* 
On  Sunday  I  baptized  him  by  the  names 
he  had  chosen,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  by  his  devout  demeanor  and  the 
decided  and  hearty  way  in  which  he  an- 
swered the   questions   in   the  baptismal 
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Rev.  John 
Mri.  John 
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Mr*.  Ada  I 


Foreign  ITil»aloii«rteaof  file  UletltoAlBl 
Kplmc-opai  Oliurcli  In  India* 

(Tbe9«  include  the  missionariei  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety and  the  VVunwui^*  Foreifn  Misu«aaiy  Society.) 

Bishop  L  M.  Thobuw*.  D.D Calcutta 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Thobuxn,  M.D * Calcutta 

I^orth  India  Confaranoe. 

Rpv,  B.  H.  Badley,  D.D Lucknow 

Mn.  Mary  Badtey. ••••. ..Lucknow 

Rev-  C.  h.>  Bare •*..»•• Indian  oI;l,  la. 

Mra.  C.  L.  Bare .*...•••.*•• Indianola,  la. 

ohn  Black»todk ..*,,. Shah jehanpur 

■"      Black»lock ,  • . , ,Shahjehanpur 

.    Butcher,  H.I> ,», Moradnbad 

Mr*.  Ada  Butcher « Moradabad 

Rev.  L.  A.  Core ♦. AHaJjabad 

*'     T.  Craven..,.,. ,..•. Naiiii  Tal 

Mm.  Jennie  Craven , CE^VAnston,  IU.> 

Rev.  S.  S.  Deasc,  M.D • BarcHly 

Mr*.  S.  S.  Dcase BareiUy 

Rev.  F.  W,  Foote, Naini  Tal 

Mr*.  Laura  H,  Foot«.,.. ,..,,,,,.. .Naini  Tal 

Rev,  I.  H.  Gin ....Carhwal 

Mrs.  Majy  Gill ....• Cirhwal 

Rev.  G.  F.  Hopkins,.,,,..,*. I.uclcnow 

**     R.  Uo«kiD£ *.,.,..,. Cawnporc 

Mr*.  Charlotte  Hopkins. .* Ca*npore 

Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson.  M.D. ^..rCampbcU,  U.) 

\it%,  Amanda  R.  Johnson. (CatDpbelK  laj 

Rev.  S.  Knowle*. Gonda 

Mrs.  Isabella  Koowlcs** *..^.... Gonda 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lawson  ..,..,.* Baraboo,  Wi%. 

Mrs.  Ellen  1.  Lawsom.......**... Baraboo,  Wis. 

Rev.  A,  T.  Leonard .....,„ Roy  Barcilly 

Mr».  A.  T.  Leonard...,..,,. Roy  Barcilly 

Rev.  J.  Lyon .,,..,.,.. .,Ajmerc 

Lyon , ,,,, ....Ajmere 

T.  .McMahon...........^, (Lim»»  N.  YJ 

T.  McMahou. ,,,.,. ,.,.-f Lima.  N.  Y.) 

Man*«ll,  US^,^ .., Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Rev. 
Mrs. 
Rev, 


Rev.  J.  E.  Ne 
Mr».  X  E.  Nei 

Rer.T.H.  No 


Mr*.  Nannie  Mansell,  M.D Pittabure,  P 

Rev.  W,  A,  Manacll ♦ , I^wcknow 

'*     J.  H^  Mciftaniore ..,»  .*.......,.Naini  Tal 

Mm.  EJttabeth  Me9«inore.......,.....,..,.N.iiini  Tal 

Rev.  D.  C.  Monro.,. ,., .Shapur 

Mr».  Heitie  V.  Monro. , Siiapur 

Rev.  F.  L.  Nccld.  (Metuchcn,  N.  I.> 

Mr*.  Emma  L,  Necid (Meluchen,  N.  J.) 

New5cm ,,,.....,..,.,.  Cawnpore 

Newsom,. Cawnpore 

onhrop..,..,,..„ ,  ....Aptm 

Mr».F.  H.  Northrop,, ,,  ..,.,. Agra 

Rev.  E.  W.  Parker,  D.D Moradabad 

Mr*.  LoU  Parker Moradabad 

Rev.  K.  L.,  Rockey .Shahjehanpur 

M r».  N.  L.  Rockey - . Shaliiehanpi»r 

R.:v.J.  E.  Scotc  Ph.D Matira,  N.  W.  P. 

Mrs.  Emma  M.  Scoit ....Hutira,  N.  W.  P. 

Rcv.T.  J.  Scott,  D.D BareiUy 

Mrj.  Mary  E.  ScoU Baieilly 

Rev.  \.  B.  Thoina*. ....,„,.,,,,. .....Bijoour 

Mri  J.  B.  Thomat ..,Bimour 

Rev.J.  W.Waugh.D.D Lucknow 

M r^,  Jennie  Waujeh ,l.ucktioiv 

Rev.  Peachy  T,  WiIkhi.  M.D Budaon,  N.  W.  R 

Mn*.  P.  T.  Wilaon Budaon 

Wovtan*t  Fortign  Musianary  Sacietf. 

Mlaa  Annie  N .  Ktidden , Piiboragarh 

**     Mary  Cbrlitiancy,  M.D.. BareiUy 

**^    Martha  E.  Day. , . , « ,  .Moradabad 

*'     Either  J,  I'eVine ReturninR 

**     Clara  A.  Downey (South  Coltoo,  N.  Y,) 

**     S.  A.  Eaiion. Naini  Tal. 

"    Fannie  M.  Englidi ...,,, ,..,«,,..«.BareiUy 

**    Delia  A.  Fuller ...«...$iupuf 

**    ADnieGalltmore ..,,.,,.. «....».... Gonda 

*'     Etnily  L.  Harvey Cawnpore 

*'    Theresa  J.  Kyle., Cawnpore 

''*    Anna  E.Lawson.,.,... *..«,..,.. .BareiUy 

^"^     Suaan  McBumie Cawnpore 

♦*     Kate  McDowdUM.D. Mutira 

•*     Florence  PerHoe Lucknow 

**    Mary  Reed. (6eckeU*i  Station,  O.) 

■*    Phcebe  Rowe ,.    ,,. Lucknow 

"     Rue  Sellers ,.. Naini  Tal 

**    Martha  A.  Sheldoo,  M.D,.-..,.,.,j..,.MiiUfa 

**    Lucy  W,  SulUvatt ,,.,...,,'.,  Lucknow 

**     UabeUa  Thobum. ,,... Lucknow 

South  India  Confereiioe. 
Rev.  A.  H.Baker ......Kolar 
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A.  H.  Baker Kolar 

Taine»  Baume..... Bombay 

J.  Baume •..•••«•. Bombay 

} .  B.  But  trick Bangalore 

B.  Btiurick...,,,,.. Baogalor* 

.  W.  Bruere ,.,,.♦♦ ♦ Bombay 

Carrie  P.  Bruere. Bombay 

W.E.L.  Clarke..,.. ,..,. .Secunderabad 

W.  E.  L.Clarke .Secuoderabwl 

W,  F.  G.  Curtie*,- Blacktown,  MadisLs 

W.  F.  G.  CurtJe* ..,.Blacktowfl,  Madras 

C.  E.  Dclamater Bombay 

J.  ii.  Denning .,.. Poona 

},m.  Denning ..«,,•••..,,.*.. Poona 

C.  G.  Ekam ...Kanipti 

D.  O,  Emsbenjer.... Gtilbarga 

Msiry  A.  Enubcrger.. ...•*..••*. ....,GuJbarga 

D.  O.  Fox.- , Poona 

Ellen  H.  Fox Poona 

E.  ¥.  Frease Baroda 

E.  F.  FrciJe Baroda 

J.  H.  Garden.. Hyderabad 

X  H.  Gartlea (Stratford,  Oni.,  Can.l 

G.  K.  Gilder................ .Hyderabad 

G,  K.  Gilder Hyderabad 

W.  H.  Grenon ., , Igatpuri 

W.  H.  Holliiter Bangalof* 

W,  H.  HoUiiter Bangalore 

W.  L.  King Vepery,  Madrai 

W.L.King ,,  Vepery.  Madraa 

A,  W.  Prautch ..,....,-, Thanna 

A,  W.  Prautch......... Th*iina 

Ira  A.  Richards .....,,..,,.,... Kolur 

I.  A.  Richards  .,, ..., .Kolar 

W,  E.  Robbin*, „,. Bombay 

Alice  Robbinf , , Bombay 

J.  E.  Robinson .Poona 

J,  E.  Robinson... (laj  S.  rath  St,  Newark,  N.  J.) 

r.  N.  Shaw Nagpore 

F.N.  Shaw Nagpore 

R,  Sorbey... Bandore 

W.  H.  Stepheu ,.«,,... Kaiapti 

W.  H.  Stephen* Kampri 

Geortre  L  btoiM... .........,,,.. .Karachi 

Manila  Stone Karachi 


Woman's  F»r*igti  MitiUttAty  Shifty. 

MUi  Minnie  F.  Abrams , . . , .Bombay 

"     Louise  E.  Blackmar... .....Hyderabad 

"    Mary  C  Carroll Bombay 

"    Sarah  M.  DcLine.., (Moline.  ItU 

"     Iiilla  Ernsberuer.  M.D ,,,,.... Baroda 

**     Henricita  Malson....... Bangalore 

^''     Anna  Thompson,. ...*...,. Baroda 

Bengal  Conference. 

Rev.  F,  J.  BIcwitt Rafptir 

Mrs.  RuihC.  BlewUc,,.,,. ,.....,  .Rajpiir 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck..... ....MussooHa 

Mrs.  Carrie  Buck .Muiaoori* 

Rev.  £.  S.  Busby * Lahore 

Mn.  M.  Bt»by « ......Lahore 

Rev.  WiUiam  P.  Byers,.,.... ...Asansol 

Mrs.W,  P.  Byers .Asanad 

Rev.  C.  G.  Conkliiu ....,,♦,....,.... .Calcutta 

Mrs,  Mary  Conklin ,..,. Calcutta 

Rev,  C.  W.  De  Souja Roorki,  N.  W.  P, 

Mrs.  Helen  De  Souaa .....Ronrki,  N.  W.  P, 

Rev.  A.  Gilruth..... (Haverhill,  O.) 

Mn.  A.  Gllruih CHaverhill,  OJ 

Rev.  H.  Gir^hom •>•# Rangoon 

Mm,  H.  Ginhom ..-,,,, .Rangoon 

Rev.  C.  P,  Hard.  ...,...'.... ,.,.,  ....Jahalpur 

Mr*.  Lvdia  Hard ,.♦-.. Jabalpur 

Rev.  H,  Jackson. ..,,, ,,♦ Muzaffarpur 

Mr*.  H.Jacksoo Muiaffarpuf 

Rev.  S.  P.  Long.  ,, .,,,.- (Union  City,  Pa,> 

Mn.  S.  P.  Long..,. .(Unioa  City.  Pa.) 

Rev.  N,  Madacn ...Pakur 

Rev.  T,  E.  F.  Morton.... , .Hardwa 

Mrs.  T.  E.  F.  Morton Hardwa 

Rev.  Dennis  Osborne. Mtttaooria 

Mrs.  D.  Osborne «, Muttoorie 

Rev,  C.  H.  Plomer...... Lahore 

Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Piomer Lahore 

Rev.  Julius  Smith ••  • Rangooa 

Mrs.  J.  Smith... ,,.,♦.... Ranjroon 

Miaft  F.  J.  Sparket., (Retuming} 

Rev.  H.  C.  5iunt« *„....•,«. Calcutta 

Mn.  H.  C.  Stunti...., , Calcutta 

Rev.  M.  Tindale  .....,.,.,. Jabalpur 

Mrs.  M. Tindale Jabalpur 

Rev.  A.  S.  E.  Vardon .Burhanpur 

Mrs.  A.  S.  E.  Vardon,,. , .Burhanpur 

Rev.  F.W.  Wame Calcutta 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Wame Calcutta 

Rev.  F.  E.  Warner Raagoon 

Mn.  Alice  Warner.... .•••. RangtxMi 

Rev  John  D.Webb M.uzafamagar 

Mrs,  J.D.Webb , Maxafamagar 

Miss  Kate  A.  Blair..,. ...Calcutta 

'  Rebecca  Dailv.,.......,.....,.........Calcatu 

'*     M.  Estelle  Flliet...... «» .....Rangoon 

' -^     M a rgaret  Hedrick. (Albion,  Mich.) 

"     Emma  L,  Knowles. ....,,..,.  .....Calculta 

^^     Elisabeth  Maxey Calcutta 

"*     F.^ony  A.  Perkins Rangoon 

**     Fannie  A.  Scott ,,..••«•..,.,.....  .Rangoon 

**    Julia  E.  Wisner (Berea,  O.) 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Itohs  anb  CDmminls. 


Lord  Wolseley  pays  a  g^eat  compliment 
to  the  Chinese.  He  believes  that  China  is 
the  coming  i\2ition  and  that  they  will  at- 
tack and  conquer  Russia,  will  overrun  In- 
dia, and  finally  measure  arms  with  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

A  gentleman  who  lived  for  several  years 
in  Morocco  declares  that  the  initial  diffi- 
culty in  Christian  evangelization  among 
the  Moors  is  their  utter  self-satisfiedness 
and  indifference  to  outside  influences. 
They  are  brought  up  so  sure  of  a  heaven 
of  material  bliss,  even  after  a  life  of  sin, 
provided  that  they  comply  with  certain 
forms,  that  they  see  no  reason  even  to  listen 
to  the  missionaries. 

"  The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan," 
composed  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  has 
changed  its  name  to  "The  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan."  The  Anglican  churches 
have  decided  to  take  the  same  name.  The 
worldly-wise  denominational  leaders  in 
this  country  who  have  called  their  organi- 
zations "  The  Church,"  or  "  The  Christian 
Church,"  have  found  that  the  success  they 
anticipated  has  not  been  realized,  and  other 
churches  with  less  assumption  have  made 
much  more  rapid  progress,  and  thus  will 
it  be  in  Japan. 

It  is  declared  by  some  persons  that 
home  and  foreign  mission  work  are  es- 
sentially one.  This  comes  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  subject.  The  Mis- 
sionary Herald  says :  "  Both  aim  at  the 
spiritual  renovation  of  sinners,  but  their 
beneficiaries,  both  in  respect  to  conditions 
and  numbers,  differentiate  their  quality  by 
the  width  of  worlds  and  the  disparity  of 
millions.  One  deals  with  a  condition 
where  one  person  in  every  five  of  the  total 
population  is  a  member  of  an  evangelical 
church  ;  the  other  with  a  condition  where 
there  is  only  one  Christian  to  every  300,000 
people." 

The  Jews  of  Russia  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years  great  sufferers  from  persecution. 
The  ties  of  humanity  have  awakened  pro- 
tests from  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  Jew.  The  Honorable  William 
E.  Blackstone,  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  lately  held  in  Chi- 
cago, presented  a  memorial  last  month  to 
President  Harrison,  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  of 
some  service  to  the  oppressed  people.  A 
copy  will  be  found  on  page  183. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  its  issue  of  February  14,  1891. 
had  a  very  excellent  article  headed  "  Nag- 
ging the  Preachers."  It  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion that  is  often  asked,  "  Why  is-  Chris- 
tianity losing  its  hold  upon  the  masses  }  " 


and  begins  its  explanation  by  denying  its 
truthfulness,  and  declares  that  the  various 
Churches  in  the  United  States  have  grown 
during  the  past  decade  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  population,  and  that 
there  has  never  been  a  generation  since 
the  beginning  of  our  era  that  included 
more  or  better  Christians  than  the  one  to 
which  we  belong.  It  also  affirms  that  the 
reason  why  Christianity  does  not  make 
more  rapid  progress  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
preacher,  but  that  the  preachers  are  equal 
in  mental  ability  to  those  who  follow  other 
callings,  that  the  demands  made  upon  them 
are  more  numerous  and  exacting,  and 
that  as  a  rule  they  are  faithful,  honest,  and 
self-denying  men,  and  doing  much  more 
for  the  race  than  those  who  criticise  them 
or  their  work. 


Tlie  Pastor's  "Work  In  missions* 

Study  the  fields  at  home  and  abroad 
until  you  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 

Study  the  commands  of  Christ  until  they 
bum  like  fire  in  the  soul. 

Pray  until  you  can  cry,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  or  I  die." 

Reach  every  member  of  the  church  with 
a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  missions. 

Reach  every  member  of  the  church  with 
missionary  literature. 

Reach  every  member  of  the  church  with 
a  personal  request  for  a  contribution. 


(©ttf  pissi0nsrKS  ani  glissions* 


The  Bombay  Guardian  of  January  31 
says  that  Rev.  A.  W.  Prautch,  on  his  way 
to  the  Bangalore  Conference,  wrote :  "  Yes- 
terday (Sunday)  I  baptized  thirteen  persons 
representing  three  families  at  Coorla.  A 
week  ago  I  baptized  three  more,  making 
sixteen  in  Coorla.  I  have  an  experienced 
Christian  worker  and  his  wife  living  and 
working  among  them.  Fourteen  years 
ago  the  head  of  this  family's  brother  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  during  all  these 
years  they  have  heard  and  read  about  the 
Christian  religion.  One  of  my  colporteurs 
met  the  man,  and  upon  hearing  his  story 
took  me  to  his  house.  After  full  instruc- 
tion I  baptized  him  and  two  children  a 
week  ago  and  the  balance  yesterday.  The 
work  is  thorough  and  will  spread."  Coorla 
is  about  forty  minutes'  ride  from  Bombay. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Robbins,  of  Bombay,  with 
two  native  helpers,  spent  a  week  at  Goa 
on  their  way  to  the  Bangalore  Conference. 
They  visited  four  cities,  sold  Marathi  and 
Portuguese  tracts.  Gospels,  and  New  Tes- 
taments to  the  amount  of  25  rupees,  mostly 
at  one  pice  each.  Every-where  they  were 
kindly  received.     There  seemed  to  be  an 


earnest  desire  to  know  the  truth  and  es- 
cape the  Jesuit  oppression. 

Miss  Phoebe  Rowe,  one  of  the  Lucknow 
deaconesses,  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
work  of  an  evangelist  in  the  North  India 
Conference.  She  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
a  missionary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

On  Januar}'  28,  1891,  Rev.  D.  O.  Erns- 
berger,  of  Gulbarga,  India,  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Hughes,  of  Madras,  India, 
at  Bangalore,  by  Bishop  Thobum.  Miss 
Hughes  went  to  India  about  four  years 
ago  as  a  missionary  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society. 

The  Star  of  India,  speaking  of  the  an* 
nual  meeting  of  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence in  January  last,  said :  "  There  was  a 
very  general  impression  among  all  the 
workers  that  so  much  of  our  school  work 
for  non-Christian  boys  as  is  largely  sup- 
ported by  funds  drawn  from  the  home 
Church  should  be  discontinued.  The  call 
is  very  urgent  for  pastor-teachers  in  the 
village  congregations  which  have  been 
recently  gathered  in  fi^om  heathenism. 
We  have  received  over  6,000  converts  this 
year,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  have 
an  additional  10,000  next  year.  Our  work 
must  take  new  and  unexpected  forms. 
God  is  giving  us  converts  in  such  large 
numbers  as  to  compel  us  to  reconstruct 
our  methods  of  work." 

Rev.  A.  W.  Prautch  reports  eight  bap- 
tisms from  heathenism  in  his  Bombay 
work  within  the  last  few  days.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  at  work  ;  new  converts  bring 
in  their  relatives ;  quite  a  circle  are  under 
instruction  and  are  expected  to  come  out 
shortly.  On  New  Year's  eve  a  Gujerathi 
Brahman  came  to  Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere  and 
said  he  desired  to  become  a  Christian. 
Mr.  Bruere  talked  to  him,  and  finding  that 
the  man  was  in  earnest  and  understood 
what  he  was  about,  he  asked  him  if  he 
was  prepared  to  face  the  opprobrium  and 
persecution  which  would  fall  to  his  share 
if  he  came  out  for  Christ  before  the  world. 
He  said  he  was.  He  was  baptized  at  the 
watchnight  service  at  Grant  Road  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  next  day 
got  his  first  beating  from  some  of  his 
former  co-religionists.  His  books  were 
taken  from  him  and  he  was  severely  ill- 
treated.  May  the  Lord  strengthen  him 
and  give  holy  boldness  to  all  who  are 
under  conviction. — Bombay  Guardian, 

Rev.  J.  E.  Blewitt  baptized  at  Rajporc, 
on  January  8.  six  Hindus — father,  mother, 
and  their  four  sons. 

Rev.  George  S.  Davis,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  been  appointed  by  Bishop  Mallalieu 
the  superintendent  of  our  Bulgaria  Mission. 
He  expects,  with  his  wife,  to  reach  Bul- 
garia this  month. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fisher  Brewster  writes 
froTO  Hing  HuS  city,  January  20,  1891,  as 
follows:  "Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sites  attended 
our  District  Gonfcrcncc  and  Woman  *s 
Conference.  December  to.  lasting  over  the 
following  Sabbath.  Otherwise  we  have 
seen  no  foreigners  since  leaving  Foochow. 
Our  work,  however,  is  so  mieresting  that 
we  have  not  known  loneliness.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  revival  in  ihe  city.  Is  it 
not  remarkable  in  China  to  have  tifty-nine 
join  our  church  in  four  weeks  ?  We  had 
a  good  old-fashioned  American  altar  serv- 
ice one  Sunday  morning,  with  many  seek- 
ers for  pardon.  Some  were  truly  converted. 
we  believe/' 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare,  Rev,  H.  Mansdl,  D.D.. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Lawson»  and  Rev.  F.  L.  NeelcJ, 
of  the  North  India  Conference,  are  to  re- 
turn on  furlough  lo  the  United  Stales. 

D,  E.  Osborne^  M.D,.  of  our  North 
China  Mission,  has,  by  his  own  request, 
been  relieved  from  service  in  the  Mjssion- 
ary  Society,  and  will  remain  in  the  United 
Stales. 


Tlie  mexlco  Courerence* 

BY  REV.  W,  K.  MCLENNAN. 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Mex- 
ico Conference  was  held  in  Pachuca.  state 
of  Hidalgo,  beginning  on  Januar>'  15  and 
ending  on  the  21st.  Bishop  Ninde  pre- 
sided. The  city  of  Pachuca  has  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000.  about  500  of  which  are 
Cornish  miners,  many  of  them  having 
been  brought  up  under  the  direct  influence 
of  English  Methodism.  It  is  connected 
with  the  City  of  Mexico  by  two  lines  of 
railroad  ;  the  Hidalgo  line,  controlled  by 
Mexicans,  and  a  branch  of  the  V^era  Cruz 
Radroad  owned  by  English  capitc-ilists. 
The  state  of  Hidalgo  is  considered  the 
most  liberal  of  all  the  states  of  Mexico. 
Thai  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
people  are  Protestant  in  their  sympathies, 
but  they  are  tolerant,  and  that  is  a  good 
deal  for  our  cause.  However  much  we 
m.iy  condemn  skepticism  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  or  in  opposition  to  pure 
Christianity,  it  unquestionably  is  an  ad- 
vance on  Romanism  in  Mexico.  Several 
English  homes  in  Pachuca  were  opened 
to  mcml>er5  of  the  Conference,  and  both 
our  English  and  native  brethren  contrib- 
uted in  making  this  session  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  any  of  the 
sessions  yet  held. 

A  delightful  and  altogether  unexpected 
event  was  a  banquet  given  by  the  native 
ministers  to  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Ninde,  the 
foreign  missionaries,  and  a  few  invited 
guests.  More  than  a  hundred  were  served. 
An  orchestra,  composed  principally  of  pu- 
ijls  from   Miss  Hastings's  girls"   school, 


rendered  the  principal  Mexican  airs  in  a 
most  artistic  manner.  When  the  banquet 
had  ended  the  entire  company  joined  in 
singing  the  Mexican  national  hymn.  The 
government  officials  who  were  present 
must  have  been  convinced  that  Protestant- 
ism stands  for  patriotism  as  well  as  for 
evangelical  Christianity. 

The  reports  showed  that  our  cause  had 
been  moving  forward  intensively  as  well 
as  extensively-  Our  native  people  are 
growing  in  grace,  and  their  numbers  have 
been  re*enforced  by  several  converts  lo  the 
faith  during  the  past  year. 

Persecution  has  been  hot  against  not  a 
few,  but  the  Lord  has  not  suffered  any  to 
fall.  At  Queretaro  and  Salvaiierra,  in  the 
state  of  Guanajuato,  a  very  nest  of  fanat- 
ics, the  opposition  has  taken  the  form  of 
great  uprisings  of  the  baser  sort  urged  on 
— never  led  on — by  the  priests.  The  gov- 
ernment officials,  however,  have  been  noted 
this  year  for  their  activity  in  protecting  us 
and  our  work.  At  Salvaiierra  the  jjs/^ 
Politico  (chief  of  police)  of  the  district 
scattered  the  mob  which  had  gathered 
around  Rev.  L,  C.  Smith,  Dr.  Siberts^and 
their  Mexican  companions  with  his  cav- 
alry, and  told  these  brethren  that  the  sol- 
diers were  at  their  disposal  lo  protect  them 
wherever  they  chose  to  go.  At  Queretaro, 
where  our  missionaries  have  been  fre- 
quently mobbed  and  driven  out,  and  where 
it  was  feared  this  year  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple would  be  killed  or  our  chapel  burned, 
the  work  is  going  on  successfully,  all  out- 
\vard  opposition  having  been  withdrawn. 
Dr,Siberts,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Northern 
District,  re-opened  work  a  few  weeks  tigo 
in  the  old  fanatical  town  of  Celaya.  The 
jefe  pQlitica,  who  is  an  open  and  fearless 
iVientl  of  Protestantism,  a  few  days  before 
the  formal  opening  sent  word  to  the  padres 
that  the  Protestants  were  coming,  and  if 
there  was  any  trouble  he  would  hold  them 
personally  responsible.  To  his  men  he 
gave  positive  orders  that  they  should  shoot 
upon  the  spot  whoever  raised  hand  or 
voice  in  opposition.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  was  no  disturbance. 

The  Conference  gave  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Rev.  I.  C.  Cartw right  and  wife,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Rock  River  Conference, 
The  bishop  announced  the  transfer  of 
Rev.  George  B.  Hyde.  M.D,,  lo  the  Ver- 
mont Conference,  The  Conference  col- 
lections were  in  nearly  all  cases  reported 
in  full : 

For  Missions. $650  28 

For  Tracts 136  00 

For  Conference  Claimants. , , 

For  Bishops. , . . .  * , , .       33  00 

The  lay  vote  on  the  question  of  admit- 
ting women  to  the  General  Conference 
was  announced   as   381    for,  31  against. 


The  Conierence  vote  was  it  for  and  11 
against.  The  lay  vote  on  the  constitutional 
question  of  lay  delegniion  resulted  in  13 
for,  8  against,  The  Conference  voted  to 
publish  a  temperance  paper,  which  will 
be  used  as  a  tract ;  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  was 
elected  its  editor.  The  following  were 
received  on  trial :  Eduardo  Zapato.  Ig- 
nacio  Chagoyan,  Norberto  Mercado,  and 
Eduardo  Ricoy.  Received  in  full  connec- 
tion :  Jos6  Rumbia,  Abelardo  Rivero.  I. 
C.  Cartwnght  and  Manuel  Fernandex 
w*ere  elected  to  eldcr*s  orders  and  ordained 
under  the  missionary  rule.  J056  Rumbia 
and  Abelardo  Reviro  were  elected  to  dea- 
con *s  orders.  Me  Ichor  Rinarez  was  dis- 
continued. The  Conference,  by  a  rising 
vote,  testified  its  appreciation  of  the  do- 
nation of  |i»ooo  for  a»>other  year  from 
Brother  Flint,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  The 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  showed  continued 
prosperity  in  all  departments.  Miss  Hast- 
ings's girls'  school  at  Pachuca  is  full  to 
overflowing,  and  must  have  more  room  if 
the  work  con  t  i  n  ues  to  prosper.  The  schools 
at  Guanajuato.  Mexico  city,  and  Puebla 
are  reaching  many  of  the  most  influential 
families  and  receive  unlimited  praise  from 
government  officials.  Miss  Hewitt's  splen- 
did work  in  Teiela  is  known  to  the  Church. 
She  will  be  assisted  this  year  by  Miss  V'ani 
Dorsten,  of  Chicago, 

If  n  no  year  since  our  Mission  was  founded 
have  there  been  so  many  calls  for  help. 
The  presiding  elders  have  had  repeated 
appeals  for  men  to  leach  and  preach  thfr 
Gospel.  Workers  are  needed,  and  ihey 
could  be  provided  if  there  was  money  la 
support  I  hem.  The  enlargement  of  our 
work,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  money.  To  those  who  have  looked 
upon  this  field,  whitened  to  the  harvest,  it 
does  seem  as  though  it  might  be  Christian- 
ized in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  provided 
this  financial  problem  could  be  satisfac- 
torily solved.  Its  solution  must  depend 
upon  the  Church  at  home. 

Following  are  the  appointments  for  the 
ensuing  year ; 

CKrn-RAi.  District.  Lmciu*  C.  Smith,  P.  E,  (P.-O., 
Game  j»  Mcjcico  city)*— Ayapango,  Ignacio  Cha- 
gioy&Q.  Mecico  dty  and  Ixtaoklco.  Conrado  C. 
Gamboa.  Eiigikh  wrork^  W.  E.  McLennan.  Mira- 
floret  Circuit,  Domingo  Romero.  Santa  Aaa,  to  b* 
supplied.  San  Vicente,  Lucas  G.  Alonio.  S,  W.  Si- 
berti,  editor  of  books  and  periodicaK  W.  E.  McLen. 
nan,*  publlsbing  agent  and  dlrecior  of  English  School. 
Ada  M,  C.  Haruell,  principal  of  English  School. 

Coast  Disraicr,  IVilliam  Crten^  P.  E,  (P.-O., 
Tarn  aril  No.  9,  Puebla).— Cordoif*  Circuit,  to  be  *«p- 
plied  by  Adeliada  Bribiesca.  Oruaba  District,  Abuii> 
dio  Tovar  and  Edmundo  Ricoy.  San  Andr»  Ti»tla« 
Jo4^  Rumbia,  one  to  be  supplied.  Tehtrac:«ti,  to  be 
supplied  by  Manuel  Mon[arat.  Tetela  Cintut,  Vic- 
torian 0  Baex.     TcxuitLan  Circuit,  Plutarco  BcrnaL 
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•  On  accoumt  of  continued  illnest  in  Kt*  faintly,  W, 
E.  McLennan  wiU  return  to  iHc  tTniicd  States,  And  L« 
C.  Smith  will  act  as  putilishiri^  agent  ;tnd  director  oC 
English  School. 


Tuxpan,  to  be  supplied  by  Francisco  Dia^,  Xochia- 
pulco  Circuity  Manuel  FernaDdei,  one  to  be  supplied. 
Cuicatlsin  Circuit,  to  be  fiijppHe<l.  Mihuatbn  Circuit, 
to  be  iuppHed.  O^ixaca  Circuity  to  be  supplied  by 
Pedro  Lopez.    Zacbila  Circuit,  to  be  supplied^ 

HiCALCo  DiBTJWCT,  ya^n  IK  ButUr^  P.  E.  (P.-O^, 
Aparudo  »9i,  ctly  of  Mexico), — Huchuetia  Circuit,  to 
be  supplied.  Pachuca,  Justo  M.  Euroza  and  Eduardo 
Zapata.  Pacbttcs  Circuit*  I.  Cheater  Cartwright  ajid 
one  to  be  supplied.  Texotitepec  Circuit,  Benjamia  N. 
Velasco.  TulAndngo  Circuity  Pascual  V.  Etpinoca. 
Zacoaltipai)  Circuit,  Norberto  Mercado. 

NoKTHHRif  District,  S^mutl  IK  Starts,  P,  E. 
{P.-O.,  Game  No.  5,  Mczico  city).— Cclaya  Circuii, 
Josd  Chavez,  one  to  be  supplied.  Cuarmmtro,  Juan 
Patiflo.  Guanajuato  Circuit,,  Manuel  M.  Per«. 
Queretaro,  Le%i  B.  Salmaiu  and  Severo  I.  Lopex. 
Sabmanco,  Abelardo  Rivero.    Sllau,  Oorcteo  Garcia, 

PUKBLA  District,  Samtui  P,  Cravtr.P.  S.  (P.-O., 
No.  3  Tamatiz,  Pucbla). — Aptiaco  Circtitt,  to  be  sup- 
plied, Atlixco,  to  be  supplied.  Atzala,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Cholula,  to  be  supplied.  Pucbla,  Pedro  Florea 
Vaidtrmma.  San  Martin  Circuit,  to  be  supplied. 
TlaJtcala,  to  be  supplied. 

S.  P.  Craver,  president  of  th«  Theological  Seminary 
and  Preparatory  School. 

Frank  D.  Tubbs  and  Harry  G.  Ltmric,  profe»onin 
Theological  Seminary. 

Wcvam's  Foreign*  Missionary  Socianr. — Mexico, 
Mary  De  F.  Loyd  and  Hat  lie  L,  Ayres,  Pucbla,  S. 
M.  Warner,  T.  A.  Parker,  Annie  Limburfer.  Pachuca, 
Mary  Haddags.  Tetcla,  Lizzie  Hewitt,  Amelia  Van 
Dorsteo.    Guanajuato,  Ada  Waltoo. 

^^F  Dr.  J.  W,  Butler  write*  from  Mexico,  March  9: 

P  **  Lajt  Thursday  the  State  Supennteodeat  of  Schools 

L  foff  Hidalgo  vuiied  Real  del  Monte.    He  examined  all 

^^H  the  schools  in  that  dty,  and  afterward  called  on  the 

^^H  mayor  and  told  him  '  the  best  school  in  the  city  is  the 

^^"  Protestant.'     Since  thii  mao  is  a  Catholic  it  u  rc- 

I  markable  that  he  should  give  such  testimony  concera- 

I  tng our  school.    Rev.  LC  Cartwright  and  his  wife,  Dr. 

I  Margaret    Green  Cartwright,  are  getting  settled   in 

I  their  new  home  at  Pachuca.     Mn.  Dr.  Cartwright'» 

1  first  patient  was  the  governor's  brother.     Her  knowl- 

I  edge  of  medicine  will  help  Brother  Cart wright  win  his 

^^_^  iray  in  many  hom»  a«  yet  unopened  to  us.** 

'  ft 


ttelp  file  Kandii  €litircli^  Tokyo, 
Japan, 

BY   REV.   JULIUS  SOPER. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1888  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  through  ils  agents  in  Japan 
came  into  possession  of  properly  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  city  of  Tokyo  called  Kanda 
('*  Divine  Rice- fields  ").  This  property 
consists  of  a  lot  containing  over  four 
thousand  square  fect»  and  a  large  Japanese 
dwelling:  capable  of  seating  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  on  its  lower 
floors,  when  all  the  rooms  arc  thrown  into 
one  by  the  removal  of  the  sk&ji  (light 
paper-covered  sliding  doors).  The  cost  of 
this  property  was  6,000  silver  dollars.  Of 
this  amount  the  Missionary  Society  paid 
t5,ooo.  The  balance  was  raised  on  the 
ground— largely  by  the  Japanese,  Since 
the  purchase  of  this  property  the  congre- 
gation has  been  worshiping  in  the  building 
on  the  lot. 

During  these  two  years  we  have  been 
devising    ways    and    means    for    raising 


money  to  build  a  large  and  substantial 
church.  We  have  succeeded,  with  the 
help  of  our  missionaries  resitUng  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Tokyo  District,  in  secur- 
ing pledges  for  about  3,000  silver  dollars. 
In  order  to  put  up  such  a  church  as  we 
have  in  mind — one  that  will  be  commo- 
dious, substantial,  and  attractive — ^we  need 
at  least  10,000  silver  dollars.  Bishop 
Fowler  thinks  we  ought  to  put  up  a  $2 5,000 
church.  There  is  no  objection  to  this — 
we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it,  if  the 
money  can  be  raised. 

At  the  last  session  of  tlie  Japan  Annual 
Conference  an  item  was  put  into  the 
estimates  for  1891,  asking  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  to  make  a  grant  of 
5,000  gold  dollars  to  the  Kanda  church. 
As  the  Yokohama  church  had  blown  down 
in  a  severe  storm  early  in  the  previous 
summer,  and  become  a  total  wreck,  the 
General  Committee  felt  it  must  first  pro- 
vide for  Yokohama ;  $5^000  were  granted 
to  the  Yokohama  church,  and  only  $1,000 
to  the  Kanda  church.  The  General  Com- 
mittee, however,  va^d^  d.  pr (rut sional  gra.nl 
of  $5,000  to  the  Kanda  church — "  con- 
tingent on  special  donations.**  While  this 
does  not  meet  the  present  urgent  needs  of 
our  work  in  Tokyo,  we  take  courage.  In 
view  of  the  action  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee (making  this  "  provisional  "  grant) 
we  herewith  make  a  special  appeal  to  the 
Church  at  large,  hoping  that  many  will 
heartily  and  liberally  respond.  Whatever 
donations  are  thus  given  {over  and  above 
the  regular  Church  collection)  will  go  to 
swell  the  general  missionary  collections, 
and  be  counted  as  apart  of  the $1.2 50,000. 
We  beg  the  friends  of  Japan  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  following : 

1.  Tokyo  is  the  capital  of  Japan,  and  it 
is  also  the  political,  educational,  and  com- 
mercial center  of  the  empire.  The  popu- 
lation of  Tokyo  is  over  one  million.  Its 
importance,  then,  as  a  mission  field  cannot 
be  overrated. 

2.  The  Kanda  District  is  the  most 
central  and  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  city.  In  the 
vicinity  of  our  Kanda  property  there  are 
the  Tokyo  Law  School,  the  Tokyo  Female 
High-School,  and  a  large  English  Pre- 
paratory School ;  and  not  far  away  is  the 
Imperial  University.  There  are  thousands 
of  students  living  in  this  section,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Within  easy 
distances  are  the  districts  of  Kudan  and 
Surugadai,  in  which  reside  many  of  the 
best  families  (socially  speaking)  of  the 
capital. 

3.  We  already  have  an  organized  church 
in  K  anda  w  i  th  a  m  e  mbers  hi  p  of  1 50.  This 
is  one  of  our  oldest  and  strongest  churches 
in  Tokyo.     For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
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(in  spite  of  the  hard  time^  this  church  his 
been  self-supporting. 

4.  All  the  larger  missions  operating  in 
Japan  are  planting  themselves  sfrcngtym, 
Tokyo— the  Canada  Methodist,  the 
byterian,  the  Congregational,  the  Bapl 
and  the   Episcopal,  not  to  speak  of 
Russo-Greek  and  the   Roman   Calhi 
All  these  have  built  or  arc  planning  to 
build  large  and  imposing  churches,    Tlw 
Russo-Greek  Mission  is  just  completing  a 
magnificent  cathedral  not  far  away  from 
our  Kanda  property.  The  Canada  Method- 
ists have  just  completed  two  large  aod 
substantial  brick  churches. 

5,  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  has 
only  two  respectable  church  buildings  in 
this  great  city — the  Tsukiji  Chapel  and  the 
Ginza  Hall.  The  buildings  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  College  at  Aoyama  arc  sub- 
stantial and  int posing  structures,  and  they 
are  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a  credit  lo 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
order  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
this  great  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  con- 
serve and  carry  forward  the  good  work  | 
already  begun,  we  must  have  within  the  | 
next  ten  years /f7//r  large  church  buildings, 
and  at  once  one  in  the  Kanda  District 
Delay  will  be  fatal.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  should  rise  to  the  emergency, 

The  bishops  who  have  lately  visited 
Japan  all  heartily  approve  of  this  project 
Bishop  Newman,  in  a  letter  written  sooa 
after  the  last  session  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, says :  **  Japan  never  had  so  many 
earnest  friends  in  the  General  Committee 
as  this  year,  but  the  $1,250,000  seemed  as 
nothing  for  our  world-wide  field ;  $t,ooo 
was  given  to  the  Kanda  church,  and 
$5,000  contingent  to  be  raised  by  Brother 
Yamaka  and  myself,  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  must  plant  ourselves  strongly  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire."  When  Bish<i^| 
Fowler  was  here  in  1888  he  uttered  the!^^ 
prophetic  words  :  "  The  Church  that  takes 
Tokyo  takes  Japan,"  Tokyo  is  the  key  to 
the  situation  \ 

Any  donations  to  the  Kanda  church  can 
be  sent  to  the  Mission  Rooms,  No  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  to  Rev.  M. 
C.  Harris,  D.D..  No.  531  Jessie  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Rev,  H,  Yamaka,  one  of  our 
most  faithful  and  earnest  preachers,  now 
in  the  United  States  attending  one  of  our 
schools  (Albion  College,  Michigan),  is 
authorized  to  collect  funds  for  this  enter- 
prise, and  thus  help  to  raise  the  $5,000. 
Bishops  Fowler,  Andrews,  and  Newman 
vrili  gladly  give  any  further  information 
concerning  the  needs  of  our  work  in  Tokyo 
that  may  be  desired.  Any  donations  handed 
to  cither  of  these  bishops  will  find  thdr 
way  to  Japan,  and  receive  due  credit  at  the 
Mission  Rooms,  New  York. 

Tokyo,  Japan,  Feb,  4.  1891. 


A 


Eugene  R,  Snnith,  D.D., 
Editor 
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The  Harvest  Comes. 

BY  REV.  E,  a  WESLEY. 

The  harvest  comes  t    Though  slow  may  seem  the  growing 

Of  seed  bedewed  with  te.'^rs. 
Still  glad  we  loiU  with  patience  daily  sowing, 

Dispelled,  by  faith,  all  fears. 

The  harvest  comes !     From  ev'ry  clime  and  nation 

The  lab'rers  hasten  all ; 
Heart-glad  they  hear  I  he  joyotis  proclamation. 

Their  Master's  gracious  call. 

The  harvest  comes,  with  heaven's  radiance  beaming 

Across  the  cloudless  sky  ! 
All  lafcwr  o'er.  Messiah's  signal  gleaming 

Proclaims  the  Saviour  nigh  1 

The  harvest  comes  I     Earth's  fields  their  treasures  golden- 
Rich  wealth  of  precious  grain- 
Shall  yield  to  Christ,  to  whom,  as  Lord  beholden, 
She  offers  now  her  reign. 

The  han-^est  comes  I     Perhaps  our  flesh  may  falter. 

Our  brain,  our  heart  be  still ; 
Let  reaping  come  ;  no  force,  no  craft  can  alter 

His  holy,  changeless  wilL 

The  harvest  comes  \    Whal  matters  it  who  reapeth  ? 

Our  work,  our  joy  is  one  . 
Each  seed  we  sow.  each  grain  we  reap,  He  kecpeth 

Uniil  all  toil  is  dorie. 


aHorlir.  moxK  Stotjj, 


Missionary  Gonventions. 

Bishop  Newman  has  been  holding  missionary  con- 
ventions siuce  he  came  from  his  Conference  work  in  the 
South.  He  writes  a  letter  to  the  missionary  office  which 
wc  hope  every  body  will  read  : 

**Ta  ilu  Missionary  Secretaries :  I  have  just  attended 
fix  missionary  conventions  in  six  days  on  six  districts 
in  the  Des  Moines  Conference.  They  have  been  to  me 
occasions  of  immense  profit  and  enjoyment.  I  have  met 
the  preachers  face  to  face,  and  mingled  with  the  people 
as  a  friend  with  friends.  At  these  gatherings  I  spoke 
twice  each  day,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
each  session.  The  great  theme  was  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  In  the  afternoons  I  held  conversations  with 
the  ministry  and  laity,  asking  and  answering  questions  j 
stimulating  inquiries  on  all  aspects  of  the  great  work  ; 
explaining  this,  defending  that  j  resolving  doubts,  sweep- 
ing away  objections,  and  suggesting  methods  to  arouse 
the  inactive,  to  corner  the  stingy,  to  silence  the  critic, 
cheer  the  loyaii  and  strengthen  the  hopeful.  Sometimes 
I  had  to  put  a  question  and  then  answei  it ;  but  more 
frequently  the  questions  came  thick  and  fast.  By  this 
method  I  came  near  the  heart  of  our  people— why  they 
did  so  little,  why  they  did  not  do  more,  and  how  more 
could  be  done,     I  met  few  cranks.     Occasionally  I  met 
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a  hobbyist,  some  man  who  constituted  a  missionary  so- 
ciety of  one,  who  struck  a  tangent.  Such  cases  gave 
me  the  chance  to  plead  for  the  regular  channel.  But  I 
found  the  great  mass  of  the  people  sound  to  the  core, 
alert,  intelligent,  full  of  hope, 

*"  In  the  evenings  I  gave  the  formal  address,  and,  to 
avoid  speaking  my  liule  piece  night  after  night,  I  found  i 
it  best  for  myself  to  speak  on  these  topics  severally 

**  1*  The  uplifting  power  ot  a  great  thought — the  con- 
version of  the  world, 

**  2.  Why  does  the  missionary  cause  move  so  tardily? 

**  3,  Why  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  ? 

"  4.  The  entire  sanctification  of  the  believer  the  sure 
guarantee  of  the  world's  speedy  conversion. 

*'5.  Goodness,  intellect,  and  wealth,  the  three  ele* 
ments  of  conquest ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  good- 
ness. 

**  6.  Indications  of  progress  in  a  hundred  years. 

**  7.  Christ  the  great  need  of  human ity»  and  the  only 
remedy  for  our  world's  sin  and  misery. 

**  And  now  that  these  gatherings  have  passed  into  his*  j 
tory,  let  me  give  you  my  conclusions  : 

**  1.  If  missionary  conventions  were  held  in  each  dis- 
trict in  every  Conference,  we  would  get  this  year 
$2,oqo,ooo  for  missions. 

"  a.  We  need  a  simple,  all-pervading  financial  system 
whereby  every  member  will  lay  aside  two  cents  *upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week '  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  call  upon  2O1O00  holy  women  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  missions,  to  collect  these 
funds,  and  remit  through  the  pastor  to  the  treasurer 
quarterly.  On  every  charge  in  the  connection  there  is 
some  holy  woman  who  would  thus  gladly  join  the  ranks 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross.  Let  the  rich  continue 
to  give  their  thousands  ;  let  us  have  the  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer  and  the  grand  missionary  Sabbath ;  but 
let  us  see  to  it  that  each  member  of  the  church  makes 
annual  contribution.  I  know  one  presiding  elder  who 
is  asking  from  each  church  member  a  postage-stamp  a 
week  for  Christ.  Wesley  looked  after  the  English  penny, 
we  have  neglected  the  dimes  that  make  the  dollar.  The 
givers  are  too  few.  If  a  father  with  ten  in  his  family 
can  give  only  a  dollar,  let  him  have  the  generous  humil- 
ity to  allow  each  one  to  give  a  dime. 

**  3.  We  must  deluge  the  Church  with  missionary  in- 
telligence. Let  in  the  light,  give  the  people  pictures  and 
figures  and  facts.  There  is  no  reading  more  thriUingly 
interesting  than  intelligence  about  the  customs,  habits, 
and  countries  where  our  missionaries  are  living.  Rely 
upon  it,  you  can  stir  the  great  Church  of  our  choice  by 
these  missives  from  afar. 

**  4.  Presiding  elders  should  be  chosen  with  special  ^ 
reference  to  their  fitness  to  stimulate  preachers  and  peo-  H 
pie  to  give  to  all  the  benevolences  of  the  Church.  They 
arc  not  to  be  collectors,  but  they  are  to  devise  methods 
to  excite  in  all  a  lively  zeal  for  the  world's  salvation. 
Happily,  the  six  presiding  ciders  in  Des  Moines  Con- 
ference are   the  men  for  the   times,  and  they  represent 


hundreds  of  others  who  are  just  as  active.  Let  us  have 
more  of  the  right  stamp.  We  have  the  men  ;  let  us  ap- 
point them  to  the  districts. 

**  5.  The  preacher  in  charge  who  gets  the  most  money 
for  all  the  authorized  collections  is  the  best  paid  man  in 
the  Connectioii  ;  while  he  who  worries  about  his  salary 
and  fears  that  he  will  fall  short  if  he  is  active  for  mis- 
sions does  fall  short,  and  he  should.  Look  at  the  facts. 
Study  the  statistics.  He  who  looks  after  God's  cause, 
God  looks  after  him,  O,  for  faith,  for  trust,  for  courage  ! 
*  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.*  1  sympa- 
thize with  a  preacher  who  has  a  family  to  provide  for 
and  educate  in  his  solicitude  for  his  salary  ;  but  his  so- 
licitude may  be  his  poverty,  while  interest,  burning, 
shining  interest,  for  the  universal  cause  of  God  will  be 
riches  to  him.  Our  weakness  is»  we  have  no  fmancial 
system.  As  a  Church  we  are  thrifty.  Many  of  our 
people  are  rich.  We  have  the  means  to  lake  the  world 
for  Christ.  Were  each  pastor,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Conference  year,  to  estimate  how  much  is  needed  for 
all  ohjectSj  and  apportion  the  sura,  according  to  ability, 
among  all  the  members  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
and  then  assign  to  each  official  member  persons  from 
whom  the  apportionment  is  to  be  collected,  two  results 
would  follow  !  the  official  members  would  have  a  chance 
to  do  something  officially  for  the  church,  and  there  would 
he  no  lack  for  any  lawful  object.  Activity  in  our  official 
board  w^ould  be  an  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  Our  people  are  willing  to  give,  and  will  give 
largely »  when  invited  in  the  name  of  Christ,  0,  foV  a 
divine  baptism  of  sympathy  with  Jesus  for  the  conquest 
of  this  world  in  his  glorious  name ! 
^^  '*JoHN  P.  Newman." 


'^Separate  Collections  "--A   M issi 011  arj  View, 

^m  BV    REV.    WILLIAM    N\    BREWSTER, 

The  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  **  separate  collec- 
tions "  for  foreign  and  domestic  missions  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  in  the  missionary  sky.  The  editorial 
in  the  last  September  number  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
Lands  advocating  it  was  no  doubt  read  with  much  sat- 
isfaction by  many  at  home  and  abroad.  The  writer  has 
met  at  least  half  our  missionaries  in  India.  Malaysia, 
and  China  during  the  past  two  years,  and  has  heard 
many  express  strongly  their  wish  that  some  such  change 
be  made»  but  never  one  who  preferred  the  present 
plan. 

■Iniong  the  reasons  given  by  these  men,  who  have 
de  the  missionary  problem  their  life-study,  are  that 
\i  would  probably  greatly  increase  the  aggregate  amount 
given.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Presbytcri* 
ans  and  other  great  denominations;  and  this  is  to  be 
expected,  as  many  would  give  to  a  home  cause  who  do 
not  so  keenly  realize  the  needs  of  the  heathen,  while 
others  feel  that  their  money  is  needed  most  where  the 
darkness  is  greatest.  This  leads  them  to  give  in  other 
ays,  in  order  to  put  their  money  where  they  want  it,  or 


too  often,  no  doubt,  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  giving  little 
or  nothing. 

Another  reason  these  missionaries  to  the  heathen  gen* 
erally  give  for  their  'desire  for  separate  collections  is 
that  they  believe  it  is  unfair  to  foreign  missions  to  raise 
$1,200,000  almost  altogether  upon  the  strength  of  the 
claims  of  the  heathen  world,  and  then  send  but  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  it  out  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  think 
that  the  Missionary  Society  sends  all  its  funds  to  foreign 
lands,  and  those  who  know  better  give  their  money 
largely  because  of  the  claims  of  the  heathen  nations. 

Again,  they  think  it  unfair  to  the  ^iv^rs.  If  a  Meth- 
odist wishes  to  give  exclusively  to  domestic  missions 
he  has  the  Freedman^s  Aid  and  Church  Extension  Soci- 
eties and  many  worthy  local  enterprises  in  all  our  large 
centers  of  population^  as  deaconess  homes,  hospitals, 
and  city  mission  societies;  but  if  he  wishes  to  send 
his  money  to  help  convert  the  1,000,000,000  heathen  of 
foreign  lands  he  must  either  send  it  in  some  irregular 
way»  and  bear  the  complaints  of  the  secretaries  for  so 
doing,  or  have  nearly  one  half  of  it  stay  in  America, 

The  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  any  change  in 
the  present  plan  do  not  seem  to  very  profoundly  im- 
press the  foreign  missionaries,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  learn.  They  amount  to  about  this:  The  mis- 
sionary secretaries!  board  of  managers,  and  general 
committee  are  able,  well  informed,  conscientious  men, 
and  hence  ought  to  be  trusted  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Church  to  divide  their  contributions  so  as  to  accom- 
plish the  most  good. 

No  one  questions  this  proposition.  But  we  fail  to 
see  that  the  conclusion  follows.  No  doubt  the  pastor 
of  the  average  Methodist  church  is  the  best  informed 
man  in  the  community  regarding  the  woik  and  needs  of 
the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  our  Church;  but 
who  argues  from  this  that  the  task  of  dividing  this 
amount  of  his  collections  among  the  various  causes 
should  be  left  entirely  with  him  ?  The  people  would 
quickly  rise  in  rebellion  against  such  assumption  of  pow- 
er; They  claim  the  right  to  give  most  to  the  causes  in 
which  they  are  most  interested.  And  the  Church  grants 
that  privilege  in  every  case,  except  in  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all — the  preaching  to  **all  nations," 

But  it  is  claimed  that  these  foreign  missionaries  **sce 
only  the  foreign  field,  and  study  missionary  polity  from 
that  stand-point  exclusively ;  "  while  the  Missionary 
Society  managers  view  the  whole  field  with  impartial 
eyes,  and  hence  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  change. 

But  foreign  missionaries  are  not  buried  men.  They 
receive  and  eagerly  read  their '*  home  mail  **  regularly. 
They  grew  to  manhood  in  America,  and  many  of  them 
began  as  home  missionaries  there.  They  spend  one  or 
two  years  out  of  every  ten  at  home,  and  generally  travel 
widely  while  there,  and  have  acquired  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing their  eyes  and  ears  open  in  travel  Surely,  the  very 
generally  held  opinion  of  these  honored  and  faithful 
servants  of  the  Missionary  Society  upon  so  vital  a  ques- 
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tion  should  have  weight  in  deciding  the  matter.  We 
believe  it  will.  The  idea  expressed  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Gospel  in  all  Lands,  of  *' separate  collections, 
but  one  society,"  is  a  happy  one,  and  we  hope  it  will 
prevail  Then  Secrelary  McCabc  may  raise  the  cry  of 
**  A  million  for  God  and  home  and  native  land,"  an«l 
p[et  it ;  while  some  other  Joshua  will  sound  a  like  bugle 
call  for  the  heathen  world,  and  soon  our  noble  Church 
will  respond  with  two  mil  Horn  J &r  nnssioas, 

Hin^  Hwa  City^  Foochow  Province^  Chirm,  1891. 


ters  for  gamblers  ;  TIalpam,  Mixcoac,  San  Angel,  Coy- 
oacan»  where  after  the  conquest  Cortez  established  his 
seat  of  government  and  from  which  he  gave  directions 
for  the  laying  out  of  the  present  city  ;  Tacuba,  and 
Aucapotzalco. 

The  ancient  city  was  named  by  the  Aztecs  Tenoch- 
titlan,  and  covered  an  area  equal  to  about  one  fourth  of 
the  present  city.  The  center  was  the  great  teocaUi,  or 
temple,  crowned  with  the  Aztec  war-god  Huitzilopoch- 
tli,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  great  cathedral 


BY    REV,    W.    E.    M  LKNNAN. 

The  city  of  Mexico  lies  in  the  center  of  a  plateau 
more  than  fifty  miles  in  length  and  about  thirty  in 
breadth,  elevated  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea»  This  plateau  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  contains  a  few  small  bodies  of  water 
which  out  of  courtesy  are  called  lakes.  Lake  Texcoco, 
which  surrounded  the  city  at  the  conquest,  is  now  three 
miles  distant  It  has  a  slight  elevation  above  the  city» 
and  is  the  reservoir  of  its  sewage.  South  of  Texcoco 
'e  Lakes  Xochimilco  and  Chalco,  connected  with  the 
.pital  by  canals.      On  the  hills  three  miles    north   is 

a  ted  the  most  famous  shrine  in  Mexico — the  chapel 
of  Guadalupe^to  be  described  further  on ;  and  an 
equal  distance  south-west,  on  an  immense  rock,  lies  the 
well-known  castle  of  Chapultepec.  All  around  the  city 
are  located  small  suburban  villages  ;  some  of  them  in- 
habited exclusively  by  Indians,  others  given  over  to  the 
rich  and  cultured.  The  most  noted  of  these  suburban 
seats  are  Popotla,  **  place  of  the  brooms,"  containing  the 
tree  of  the  Noche  Triste,  or  **  sad  night,*'  when  Cortez 
and  his  followers  were  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Montezuma  ;    Tacubaya,  a  famous  head-quar- 


The  old  city  being  utterly  destroyed  at  the  conquest, 
Cortez  gave  direction  for  the  founding  of  the  present 
city  of  Mexico,  and  it  was  begun  in  1522.  In  1600  the 
population  consisted  of  7,000  Spaniards  and  8,000  In* 
dians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand.  F*rom  that  time  the  cily  has  had  a 
healthy  growth.  Though  the  center  of  countless  rev- 
olutions, it  has  suffered  but  little,  while  through  one 
revolution^-that  of  the  French  Intervention  and  the 
consequent  Maximilian  rS^i^tme — Mexico  owes  its  finest 
boulevard,  the  Paseo  de  la  Reform  a— a  noble  avenue, 
well  paved,  and  shaded  its  entire  length  by  the  magnifi- 
cent eiicahfiHS.  The  center  of  Mexico^  geographically 
and  historically,  is  the  cathedral,  with  the  great  Plaza 
tie  Armas  in  front.  The  plaza  is  an  immense  square 
with  a  small  grove  of  trees  in  the  center,  bounded  on  the 
south  and  west  by  a  miscellaneous  group  of  stores,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  national  palace*  The  present  cath 
dral  was  begun  in  1573  and  finished  in  1667.  Its  coi 
w^as  about  $2,000,000.  Exclusive  of  the  walls,  the  build 
ing  measures  387  feet  from  north  to  south,  177  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  has  an  interior  height  of  179  feet. 
The  facade,  at  the  sides  of  which  rise  the  towers,  is  di- 
vided into  three  portals  which  are  separated  by  cornices 


in  two  divisions — one  of  Doric  architecture,  the  other 
of  Ionic,  The  towers  are  2ojJ  feet  high,  and  are  in  two 
diWsions,  the  upper  parts  ending  in  bell-shaped  domes 
croHTied  with  spheres  and  crosses  of  stone.  The  tn ten- 
or of  the  cathedral  is  chiefly  Doric,  but  shows  signs  of 
the  Gothic.  It  contains  five  naves,  six  altars,  and  four- 
teen chapels.  The  aisles  are  divided  by  twenty  fluted 
columns  which  support  an  elegant  vaulted  roof.  The 
position  of  the  choir  is  in  the  middle  of  the  central  nave, 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  composite  metal  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  made,  it  is  said,  in  Macoa, 

The  high  altar,  erected  in  1850,  replacing  what  was 
said  to  be  the  richest  altar  in  the  world*  is  rich  but 
gatidy.     Once  it  contained,  so  we  are  told,  candlesticks 


the  Churcli  is  rcsi>unsil>ie.  Fray  Augiistin  de  Vctan- 
ciirt^  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  chronicles  that  when  a  certain  poor  Indian 
named  Juan  I^iego  (it  is  a  wonder  we  have  his  name) 
was  on  his  way  to  hear  mass  in  the  church  of  Santiago 
TlaltclolcQ,  when  near  the  hill  of  Guadalupe  he  heard 
the  music  of  angels.  Then  he  beheld  all  glorious,  not 
Tonantzin,  **  the  mother  of  gods/'  but  Mary,  **  the  moth- 
er of  God."  She  commanded  him  to  go  to  the  good 
bishop,  Don  Juan  Zumarraga,  and  tell  him  to  build  on 
that  bill  a  chapel  for  her  worship.  The  bishop,  strange 
to  relate,  was  skeptical,  and  demanded  proof.  Juan 
Diego  returned  disconsolate  and  met  the  **holy  mother" 
again,  who  bade  him   return   on  the  Sunday  following, 
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of  gold,  one  of  them  too  heavy  for  a  man  to  lift,  '*  chal- 
ices, cruets,  and  pixes  of  gold  incrusted  with  precious 
stones ;  censers,  crosses,  and  statues  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal,  studded  with  emeralds,  amethysts^  rubies, 
and  sapphires.*'  One  statue  was  of  gold,  ornamented 
with  diamonds,  and  cost  $1,090,000.  A  French  writer 
tells  of  a  lamp  in  the  cathedral  valued  at  $70,000,  and 
which  at  oue  time  cost  $1,000  to  clean;  but  that  the 
Liberal  troops  cleaned  it  (out)  for  nothing,  and  took 
such  good  care  of  it  that  it  has  never  needed  cleaning 
since.  But  these  treasures  were  owned  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  possessed  two  thirds  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  controlled  the  people  as  with  a  rod  of 
iron. 

The  great  shrine  of  Guadalupe  is  the  Mexican  Mecca, 
It  is  a  part  of  the  city,  though  three  miles  distant. 
Horse-cars  run  every  hour,  and  the  fare  is  but  a  real, 
or  twelve  rents.  The  legend  of  its  founding  is  similar 
to  hundreds  of  other  stories  connected  with  the  so-called 
** holy  places"  in  Mexico.  The  barren  rock  on  which 
the  capilio  del  certifo  now  stands  was  in  early  limes 
crowned  with  a  temple  in  honor  of  the  Aztec  divinity, 
Tonantzin,  **  mother  of  gods."  So  much  appears  to  be 
veritable  historv.     And  now  comes  the  story  for  which 


when  she  appeared  for  the  third  time,  repeating  her  or- 
der  for  a  church.  But  the  bishop  being  still  incredu- 
lous, and  demanding  a  sign,  a  sign  was  given.  On  the 
fifth  interview  with  the  Virgin  the  Indian  was  com- 
manded to  pluck  flowers  from  the  barren  rock.  Sur- 
prised, he  looked  down,  and  at  his  feet  saw  the  flowers 
miraculously  spring  forth.  These  he  took  in  his  til  ma 
and  presented  himself  again  before  the  bishop,  and 
where  the  flowers  had  been  carried  was  found  painted 
the  image  of  the  Virgin.  That,  of  course,  convinced 
the  bishop  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition.  A  chapel 
was  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Half-way  down  is 
another  chapel,  '*  the  chapel  of  the  ^vell,"  that  covers  a 
fountain  of  very  nasty  water  said  to  have  gushed  forth 
from  beneath  the  Virgin's  feet.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  the  great  cathedral  of  Guadalupe,  magnificently  fur- 
nished and  containing  the  miraculous  painting  of  the 
Virgin  inclosed  in  a  frame,  and  hung  just  back  of  and 
above  the  altar.  Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  won- 
derful shrine.  I  have  visited  it  several  times,  once 
during  the  annual  festival  on  December  12,  when  the 
crowd  was  so  large  that  the  street-cars  were  obliged  to 
slop  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  destination.  On 
both  sides  of  ihe  main  street  one  could    hear  the  games 


of  chance,  and  through  open  doors  could  see  the  tables 
piled  high  with  silver.  Professional  gamblers,  pick- 
pockets, and  thieves  vied  with  the  hucksters  of  the  Vir- 
gin's portraits  and  of  cheap  ribbon  measures  of  her 
face.  There  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  from  all  parts  of  the  country  gathered 
logether  to  do  honor  to  the  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  or  to 
tleece  the  unwary  of  whatever  valuables  they  possessed. 
This  shrine  has  become  popular  among  the  natives 
chiefly  because  of  the  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  an 
Indian.  The  Church  was  wise  in  its  generation.  The 
'* mother  of  God*'  has  become  the  patron  of  the  Mex- 
ican.  The  early  political  movements,  chiefly  those 
under  the  patriot  priest  Hidalgo,  centered  around  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe.  Thus  we  have  had  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  pitted  against  the  Virgin  de  los  Remedios, 
the  political  strife  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  contestants  to 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Virgin  warring  aganist  herself. 

An  account  of  the  other  churches  of  the  capital 
would  be  of  interest  only  to  the  historian  and  antiqua- 
rian. I  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  two  or  three  founda- 
tions which  within  a  few  years  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  repre- 
sented here. 

Of  these  the  greatest  is  the  foundation  of  San  Fran* 
cisco.  The  cathedral,  with  its  famous  seven  churches 
and  its  monasteries,  covered  several  acres,  including 
several  blocks  of  what  is  now  the  city's  finest  property. 
Its  history  is  the  history  of  Mexico.  **  Here  masses 
were  heard  by  Cortez,  and  here  for  a  time  his  bones 
were  laid.  Here  for  three  centuries  the  great  festivals  of 
the  Church  were  taken  part  in  by  the  Spanish  viceroys," 
and  here  also  was  suog  the  first  Te  Deum  in  honor  of 
Mexican  independence.  That  spontaneous  Protestant 
movement  in  Mexico  which  culminated  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  of  Jesus,  over  which  for  a  time 
Bishop  Riley,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  held 
authority^  selected  this  cathedral  for  its  head-quarters. 
To-day  a  small  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  church 
still  worships  there.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
owns  a  large  share  of  one  of  the  monasteries,  refitted 
and  modernixed. 

A  modern  hotel  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  infirm- 
ary and  palace  of  the  commissioners-general  of  the 
order;  in  the  refectory  a  public  livery  stables  its  horses, 
while  four  broad  streets  traverse  its  sacred  ground. 

Several  prominent  churches  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Protestants.  Already  are  located  here,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South,  the  Baptist,  with  a  modern  church 
building,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches.  There 
are  three  Protestant  congregations  who  hold  services  in 
Knglish^ — the  Anglican,  Union  Evangelical,  and  Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

The  chief  public  institutions  of  the  city  are  the  Bii^- 
iioUca  Naciomil^  or  N  at  io  n  a  I  L  i  b  ra  ry ,  c  on  t  ai  n  in  g  y  p  w  a  rd 
of  150,000  volumes  especially  rich  in  the  departments 
of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  and  Spanish-American  his- 
tory; the  National  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  usually  known 


as  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos,  noted  for  its  fine  paint- 
ings of  early  Mexican  artists  and  a  few  choice  pictures 
from  Muriilo,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyke.  The  National 
Museum  has  attained  a  w^orld-wide  reputation  for  its  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Aztec  idols,  paintings,  and  works  of 
art  Its  raineralogical  and  zoological  departments  make 
a  very  poor  showing  indeed. 

Mexico  is  welt  lighted,  has  an  excellent  street-car 
system,  while  its  police  force  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  Its  drainage  is  radically  bad-  All  the  sewage 
is  pumped  into  Lake  Texcoco,  which  has  no  outlet  In 
a  few  years,  however,  the  immense  contract  for  the 
drainage  of  the  whole  valley  ivill  be  completed,  and 
Mexico  will  be  as  healthful  a  city  as  is  on  the  continent. 

The  census  returns  have  just  been  published,  and 
from  them  I  extract  some  important  statistics.  The 
total  population,  including  absentees  and  visitors,  is 
529,535.  The  real  population  is  set  down  at  328,535. 
There  are  132,824  who  can  read. 

Roman  Catholics,  or  those  of  Catholic  families,  num- 
ber 326,180  ;  Protestants,  1,934. 

In  the  professions  and  trades  there  are  505  lawyers, 
500  agriculturists,  66  business  agents,  200  brokers,  34 
dentists,  121  druggists^  82  photographers,  370  engineers, 
320  physician>,  45  master  mechanics.  200  Catholic 
priests,  20  Protestant  ministers,  48  notaries,  and  130 
telegraph  operators. 

Five  railroads  center  here  which  traverse  almost  the 
whole  country ;  and  nearly  the  whole  world  can  be 
be  reached  by  means  of  the  telegraph.  Germans, 
French,  English,  and  Americans  are  here  in  large  num- 
bers. Mexico  is  a  cosmopolitan  and  metropolitan  city, 
and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  inflii- 
ential  cities  in  the  New  World. 


Serampore^  India. 

BY    N.    F.   GRAVES- 

Serampore  is  an  ancient  town  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Calcutta,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hoogly  River,  It  is 
not  a  large  place,  but  is  of  great  renown,  with  a  history 
full  of  interest  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  belonged  to 
tiie  Danes,  and  a  large  trade  was  carried  on  there,  and 
many  ships  visited  the  harbor.  Large  store-houses 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  filled  with  goods  ready 
for  the  different  markets  of  India.  After  many  years 
of  prosperity  the  competition  of  Great  Britain,  with  her 
power  looms  and  fine  goods^  destroyed  the  trade  of  the 
Danes,  and  in  1S45  the  Danish  government  sold 
colony  to  the  English. 

The  English  missionaries  who  became  so  renoWS 
could  not  obtain  a  passage  on  an  English  ship  to  India, 
but  finally  reached  Calcutta  in  an  American  ship,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wicher,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
East  India  Company  would  not  allow  the  vessel  to  land 
at  Calcutta  unless  the  missionaries  were  surrendered  to 
be  sent  back  to  England.  The  captain  declined  to  sur- 
render his  passengers,  and  ran  up  the  Hoogly  to  Serara- 
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pore>  where  the  captain  and  the  missionaries  received  a 
warm  welcome  by  the  Danish  governor.  There  the 
missionaries  found  a  secure  home,  with  ample  protec- 
tion, and  Serampore  became  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
the  Christian  missionary  world. 

The  East  India  Company  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  missionaries,  but  the  gallant  Danish  governor  de- 
clined to  surrender  them,  and  gave  them  the  protection 
of  his  flag.  The  Danes  had  the  right  of  navigation  of 
the  river,  and  it  should  be  said  that  ihe  fiag  of  the 
Danes  waved  for  a  hundred  years  at  Serampore  and 
proved  a  shield  to  all  who  sought  its  protection.  Many 
missionaries  who  arrived  at  Calcutta  were  not  allowed 
to  land,  but  were  sent  back.  When  the  news  of  this 
high-handed  conduct  reached  England  and  spread  over 
the  country  great  indignation  was  created,  and  very  soon 
new  laws  were  enacted  and  the  power  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  limited,  and  no  more  missionaries  were 
refused  the  right  to  land  and  to  live  and  labor  in  the 
country* 

The  city  of  Serampore  stretches  along  the  river  for 
more  than  a  mile»  and  contains  a  population  of  more 
than  25,000  people.  The  land  on  which  the  city  is  lo- 
cated is  high  above  the  river,  and  the  main  streets  are 
broad  and  clean  and  shaded  with  beautiful  trees. 

The  drive  along  the  street  next  to  the  river  is  one  of 
great  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  of  India,  A  great  multitude  go  up  from  Cal- 
cutta and  other  places  on  the  fine  roads  and  drive  along 
the  river  to  enjoy  the  fine  and  romantic  drives  of  Ser- 
ampore and  Barrackpun  The  ground  esplanade  along 
the  river  is  thronged  with  carriages  and  every  kind  of 
vehicle  on  wheels,  and  thousands  walk  along  the  banks 
of  the  broad  and  beautiful  river  to  enjoy  its  refreshing 
air,  and  the  charming  scenes  on  both  sides  of  the  riven 
The  bank  on  the  Barrack  pur  side  is  not  as  elevated  as 
that  on  the  Serampore  side,  but  the  extensive  and  highly 
cultivated  grounds  are  beautifully  shaded  with  large, 
magnificent  trees.  The  governor- general  and  the  judges 
and  many  people  of  note  frequently  join  in  driving  on 
these  splendid  grounds, 

There  is  a  ferry  across  the  river,  making  it  conven- 
ient to  cross  from  side  to  side.  When  the  sun  lowers 
and  the  shade  of  the  great  trees  cover  these  fine  avenues 
and  walks  thousands  are  riding  and  walking.  The  river 
is  broad  and  deep,  and  has  a  magnificent  sweep  as  it 
winds  in  its  course.  There  are  many  little  promonto- 
ries projecting  out  into  the  stream,  and  most  of  them 
densely  wooded ;  and  on  many  of  these  points  there  are 
beautiful  bungalows,  some  of  them  quite  unique  and 
fanciful,  and  all  of  them  make  charming  homes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  the  celebrated  missionary,  and  the 
first  to  settle  here,  had  his  home  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  had  a  very  busy  life.  He  became  a  distinguished 
Oriental  scholar,  and  could  speak  in  more  languages 
than  any  other  man  in  India,  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  furnished  many  valuable  papers  on 
the  natural  history  of  India.  He  was  president  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  India, 


He  planted  a  botanical  garden,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  most  complete  of  any  in  India,  The  garden  has 
been  neglected  since  his  death,  but  many  of  the  hardier 
trees  remain.  The  mahogany-trees  that  he  planted  arc 
now  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  magnificent 
trees. 

Barrackpur,  the  county  seat  of  the  governor-general, 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Serampore. 
The  grounds  form  a  vast  park,  receiving  abundant  care, 
having  perfect  drives,  with  scenery  that  can  hardly  be 
equaled  elsewhere.  The  college  founded  by  Dr.  Carey 
has  more  than  three  hundred  students,  each  of  whom 
pay  for  the  tuition  two  rupees  a  month.  The  college 
buildings  are  large  and  substantial,  and  are  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order  There  is  a  valuable  library  of  about  five 
thousand  volumes.  1  sat  down  in  the  old  arm-chair  so 
long  used  by  Dr  Carey,  and  ought  to  have  caught  some 
inspiration,  but  I  fear  I  did  not.  The  very  able  presi- 
dent of  the  college  showed  us  over  the  building  and 
grounds,  and  went  with  us  to  the  old  temple  where 
Henry  Martin  lived.  This  old  temple  is  near  the  rivert 
and  is  sadly  dilapidated.  The  walls  are  four  feet  thick, 
of  solid  masonry.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  bank  of 
the  sacred  river,  and  should  not  be  left  to  go  to  decay. 
The  old  temple  has  been  neglected  for  fifty  years,  and 
now  there  are  some  trees  growing  on  the  roof  that,  if 
left,  will  soon  do  serious  injury. 

The  missionary  cemetery  is  a  very  interesting  place. 
It  is  substantially  inclosed  with  a  stone  wall  and  nicely 
cultivated  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
trees  and  made  a  place  of  beauty.  It  is  away  from  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground,  and  con- 
tains the  remains  of  many  missionaries. 

As  we  returned  we  passed  through  a  poorer  part  of 
the  city,  and  passed  a  small  dwelling  where  some  women 
were  weaving  silk.  The  looms  were  small,  and  the  fab- 
ric being  woven  was  plain  but  smooth.  The  little  cot- 
tage was  near  the  walk,  and  while  we  lingered  the  weav* 
ers  hardly  raised  their  eyes  from  their  work,  and  the 
shuttle  was  kept  in  motion.  We  were  told  that  when 
these  industrious  weavers  had  worked  ten  hours  ihey 
would  scarcely  earn  four  cents.  Vines  were  growing 
over  the  cottage,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  the 
broad  and  shining  leaves.  The  yard  in  the  rear  had  a 
little  bamboo  grove,  where  some  naked  children  were 
playing.  This  little  cottage^  with  its  busy  weavers,  is 
only  a  sample  of  many  others  that  we  saw.  We  saw  no 
idle  hands  and  none  intoxicated.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  here  is  quite  extensive,  especially  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs. Those  we  saw  were  plain,  but  it  is  said  that 
some  make  quite  elegant  handkerchiefs. 

Rev,  Dr.  Carey  came  here  in  1798,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  Ward  and  Marshman.  The  consecrated  la- 
bors and  the  success  of  these  missionaries  is  well  known 
to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  missionary  work. 
They  established  a  college,  seminary,  and  numerous 
schools  as  well  as  Christian  churches.  This  now  seems 
a  Christian  city,  but  it  is  not  wholly  so  far.  We  see 
mosques  and  heathen   temples  with   many  worshipers. 
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We  Sfc  what  tliey  tall  the  house  of  Juggernaut,  which  is 
a  Hindu  god,  here  called  by  them  "the  Lord  of  the 
World/*  The  great  temple  of  this  god  is  at  Orissa,  The 
society  here  have  two  cars,  or  idols,  mounted  on  twenty* 
four  rude  wooden  wheels,  I'hese  are  about  thirty  feet 
square  and  high  enough  for  a  small  church  stec[»le;  a 
very  large  force  is  required  to  move  them.  They 
were  formerly  drawn  through  the  streets  with  great 
shouting  and  rejoicing,  and  at  such  times  of  great  ex* 
cilement  some  cast  themselves  before  the  wlieels  and 
were  crushed*  feeling  that  they  were  offering  themselves 
as  a  sacrifice  to  their  god»  These  gods  are  too  dilapidated 
to  he  moved.  They  are  covered  with  enigmatical  char- 
acters of  other  gods,  especially  the  monkey  god.     They 


cants.  We  must  note  what  evil  things  the  Gospel  has 
abolished  from  a  people,  and  what  blessings  it  has  given 
them. 

Among  the  ten  thousand  evil  things  that  Christ  lhi\ 
in  large  measure,  exorcised  from  India  must  be  men- 
tioned Thuggee  and  Dacoitee.  In  all  countries  there 
are  thieves,  but  what  was  peculiar  to  India  w^as  that  it 
had  more  than  one  hundred  robber  castes,  just  as  there 
was  the  farmer  caste,  the  blacksmith  caste,  etc.  These 
robbers  were  known  as  Thugs.  They  surrounded  their 
horrible  work  of  assassination  with  the  sanctities  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  They 
made  very  regularly  their  sacrifices  to  their  goddesses. 
Kali  or  BhowanL 
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are  horrid-looking  objects,  devoid  of  beauty.  On  festival 
days  the  people  gather  around  them  for  a  sort  of  cele» 
bration^  but  their  acts  do  not  appear  even  in  the  form  of 
worship.  We  find  in  the  church^^s  a  great  number  of 
devout  worshipers  and  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
good  cause. 

^  »^*  » ^ — 

Amans;  the  ThiigH* 

BY    ALBERT    B.  NORTON,  B.D. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  greatly  hindered  the 
cause  of  missions  is  the  assumption  that  the  heathen  are 
not  so  bad  off,  after  all.  The  systems  of  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  are  classed  with  Christianity — **  The 
Ten  Great  Religions  ;  '*  and  w*e  are  told  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  will  not  help  them  to  any  extent. 

On  this  point  it  is  well  to  see  what  the  Gospel  has 
already  done  for  the  heathen  where  it  has  been  given  to 
them.  There  is  something  else  to  consider  in  this  mat- 
ter besides  statistical  tables  of  converts  and  communi* 


Until  the  British  government,  influenced  by  Chrisiiai 
missions,  in  1831  began  active  operations  for  the  su 
pression  of  the  Thugs  thousands  of  innocent  victims  were 
put  to  death  by  strangulation  every  year.     One  of  the 
officers  employed  for  disbanding  the  Thugs  was  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor.     While  living  at  Ellichpoor,  in  CentraL_^J 
India,  in  1S37,  he  wTote  his  book  Confessions  of  a  Tkugj^^ 
and  while  written   in   the   form  of  a  story  it  truthfully 
represents  the  horrible  work  of  cool-blooded    murder 
which  Hinduism,  one  of  **  the  ten   great  religions,"  h. 
baptized  with  religious  sanction  and  association.     One' 
of  the  leaders  in  Thuggee  said  to  Colonel   Taylor  thai 
he  had   been  directly  concerned  in  the  murder  of  71^ 
persons,  and  he  added  ;  "  Ah,  sahib,  if  I  had  not  been 
in  prison  twelve  years  the  number  would  have  been  % 
thousand.'* 

These  murders  were  accomplished  with  great  secrecy, 
the  mass  of  the  people  fearing  to  expose  the  Thugs,  be- 
lieving tliem,  through  the  diabolical  teaching  of  Hindu- 
ism, to  have  divine  sanction  for  their  murderous  work.. 


AMONG    THE    THUGS. 
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Colonel  Sleeman,  who  for  some  years  was  cummisMoner 
for  ihe  suppression  of  Tiuiggisni,  said  :  **  While  I  was  in 
civil  charge  of  the  district  of  Nursingpaor,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  in  the  years  1S22-24,  no  ordinary  rob- 
bery or  theft  could  be  committed  without  my  becoming 
acquainted  with  it,  nor  was  there  a  robber  or  thief  of  the 
ordinary  kind  in  the  district  with  whose  character  I  had 
not  become  acquainted  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty 
AS  a  magistrate ;  and  if  any  man  had  then  told  me  that 
a  gang  of  assassins  by  profession  resided  in  the  village 
of  Kundelee,  not  400  yards  from  my  court,  and  that  the 
extensive  groves  of  the  village  of  Mundesur,  only  one 
stage  from  me  on  the  road  10  Sangor  and  Bhopal,  was 
one  of  ihe  greatest  bhih^  or  places  of  murder,  in  all  India ; 
that  large  gangs  from 
North  India  and  the  Dec- 
can  used  to  rendezvous 
in  these  groves^  remain  in 
them  together  for  days 
every  year,  and  carry  tm 
their  dreadful  trade  all 
along  the  lines  of  road 
that  pass  by  and  branch 
oflf  from  them,  w^ith  the 
knowledge  and  conniv- 
ance of  the  two  landhold- 
ers by  whose  ancestors 
these  groves  had  been 
planted,  I  should  have 
thought  him  a  fool  or  a 
madman.  And  yet  notb- 
ing  could  have  been  more 
true;  the  bodies  of  a 
hundred  travelers  lie  bur- 
ied   in    and    among    th^- 

Mttves  of  Mundesur,  and 

piping  of  assassins  lived 

\  in   and  about   the  village 

I  of  Kundelee  while  I  was  magistrate  of  the  district^  and 
extended  their  depredations  to  the  cities  of  Poona  and 
Hyderabad." 

Colonel  Taylor  says :  'HVhen  I  was  at  Hingolee  the 
leader  of  the  Thugs  of  that  district,  Hurree  Singh,  was 
a  respectable  merchant  of  that  place,  one  with  whom  I 
myself,  in  common  with  many  others,  had  had  dealings, 
On  one  occasion  he  applied  to  the  officer  in  civil  charge 
of  the  district.  Captain  Reynolds,  for  a  pass  to  bring 
some  cloths  from  Bombay,  which  he  knew  were  on  their 
way  accompanied  by  their  owner,  a  merchant  of  a  town 
not  far  from  Hingolee.  He  murdered  this  person,  bis 
attendants,  and  cattle-drivers,  brought  the  merchandise 
up  to  Hingolee  under  the  pass  he  had  obtained,  and  sold 
it  openly  in  the  cantonment  ;  nor  would  this  have  ever 
been  discovered  had  he  not  confessed  it  after  his  appre- 
hension, and  gloried  in  it  as  a  good  joke.  By  this  man, 
too,  and  his  gang,  many  persons  vvere  murdered  in  the 
very  bazaar  of  the  cantonment,  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  main  guard,  and  were  buried  hardly  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  line  of  sentries.     I  was  present  myself  at 
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the  opening  of  several  of  these  unblessed  graves  (each 
containing  several  bodies),  which  w^ere  pointed  out  by  the 
approvers  one  by  one  in  the  coolest  manner  to  those 
who  w^ere  assembled  til!  we  w^ere  sickened  and  gave  up 
further  search  in  disgust.*' 

The  victims  of  the  Thugs  were  put  to  death  liy  stran* 
gulaliun  ;  the  murderer  came  up  behind  his  victim,  and 
with  an  adroit  movement  put  his  turban  cloth  about  his 
neck  so  suddenly  as  to  prevent  his  crying,  and  then  with 
a  violent  twist  and  jerk  broke  his  neck.  These  profes- 
sional murderers  existed  in  large  numbers  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  in  India.  What  enabled  them  to  so 
successfully  perpetuate  their  hellish  trade  of  murder- w^as 
the  sanction  given  to  it  ])y  Hinduism,  and  afterward  by. 

Mohammedanism.  It  was- 
said  that  their  goddess 
gave  their  ancestors  waist 
bands  w^ith  which  to  de- 
stroy, first  demons,  and 
then  men,  by  strangula- 
tion. Under  the  segis  of 
Hinduism  they  believed 
that  if  they  served  their 
goddess  faithfully  she 
would  not  only  protect 
them  in  their  horrible 
trade  of  murder,  but  visit 
with  her  wrath  all  who  in- 
jured them. 

Also  before  Christian 
missions  gained  a  footing 
in  India  there  were  many 
robberies  committed  by 
men  not  born  and  bred 
to  the  profession.  They 
made  their  sacrifices  and 
then  set  out  as  travelers* 
or  pilgrims.  The  house 
selected  for  pillage  w^ould  be  surrounded  in  the  nighL 
The  gang  of  robbers  would  consist  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  men.  They  would  tell  the  owner  to  deliver  up 
his  money  and  valuables ;  if  he  refused  they  applied  tor- 
ture— cut  off  his  nose,  poured  boiling  oil  down  his  back^ 
slit  his  toes  up  to  the  ankle,  etc.  To  remove  ornaments 
from  the  wrists  and  ankles  of  women  they  often  chopped 
off  their  hands  and  feet.  Instead  of  those  in  authority 
attempting  to  bring  these  Dacoits  to  justice  and  punish- 
ment the  zemindar,  or  landed  proprietor,  and  the  chief  of 
the  village  harbored  them  and  shared  in  their  spoiL 
The  mountainous  regions  of  Central  India  (where  the 
writer  has  spent  several  years  among  the  hillmen  in 
missionary  labor)  were  for  centuries  under  the  horrible 
sway  of  the  Thugs  and  the  Dacoits. 

Now,  as  the  result  of  Christian  missions,  seconded  by 
the  earnest  action  of  the  British  government,  this  reign 
of  hell  among  these  poor  peoj>le  has  been  well  nigh  abol- 
ished. At  the  School  of  Industry  at  Jubbulpoor,  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  one  may  see,  any  day,  the  Thugs  who 
are  kept  there  in  mild  confinement,  the  descendants  of 
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the  professional  murderers  of  former  days*  but  their 
dreadful  work  of  death  no  longer  goes  on. 

The  noted  American  infidel  of  this  generation  once 
in  derision  told  an  aged  Christian  wonaan  to  point  him 
to  one  thing  that  Christianity  had  accomplished,  claini- 
mg  that  it  was  weak  and  impotent.  She  replied,  "  It 
prevented  Robert  G.  IngersoU  from  being  Governor  of 
Illinois,"  So  when  opposers  of  missions  wish  to  know 
what  Christian  missions  have  accomplished  among  the 
260,000,000  of  India,  we  reply  that  they  have  abolished 
the  sufUemth  its  associated  cruelties,  they  have  stamped 
out  the  mordexous  and  fiendish  works  of  the  Thugs  and 
the  DacoitSj  and  they  have  already  given  a  marvelous  up- 
lift to  the  oppressed  women  and  the  toiling,  half-starved 
millions  of  the  poorer  classes  of  that  great  south  land  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  And  yet  much  land  remains  to 
be  possessed.  Child  marriage,  cruel  treatment  of  wid- 
ows, oppression  of  the  half-starved  farm-laborers  by  the 
zemindars  and  native  landlords,  the  encouragement  of 
the  traffic  in  liquor,  hashish,  and  opium  by  the  British 
government,  and  kindred  abuses  must  be  overthrown, 
and  we  need  not  only  to  sing  ''  Help  to  save  the  millions 
dying/'  but  to  do  it 

There  ought  to  be  more  who  are  willing  to  leave  home 
and  kindred  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  over  Darkest  Africa 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia  who  do  not  know 
that  Christ  died  for  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
one  ever  told  them.  My  dear  brother,  what  reply  are 
you  going  to  make  to  the  divine  Master  if  he  shall  ask 
you  in  the  judgment,  **  Why  did  not  you  obey  my  com- 
mission to  go  and  do  what  you  could  in  telling  the  Gospel 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  your  fellow-men  who  had 
not  heard  of  my  love  for  them?  "  And  what  excuse  are 
we  all  going  to  render  if  we  do  not  do  what  we  can  to 
supply  the  sinews  of  war  for  those  who  have  gone  forth 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands? 

N&riA  Colwcton,  N,  V. 


A  Japanei^e  Luuatic. 

She  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  had  been  insane 
a  year  when  I  first  saw  her.  During  the  great  distress 
early  in  the  summer  of  1890  we  were  distributing  rice  to 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  poor  at  our  station,  A 
mother  came  for  food.  She  told  us  that  she  had  a  mad 
daughter  at  home.  Some  of  my  assistants  went  to  in- 
vestigate the  case.  It  was  a  wretched  pagan  home,  one 
dark  miserable  room — all  the  home  they  had  for  the 
mother,  two  sons,  and  this  poor  mad  girl  \  The  lunatic 
was  kept  in  a  cage,  a  sort  of  closet  with  bars.  When  I 
first  visited  her  the  spectacle  before  me  was  pitiful  in 
the  extreme.  Yet  the  girPs  face,  notwithstanding  its 
wildness,  had  something  sweet  and  pathetic  in  its  ex- 
pression. She  went  from  side  to  side  of  her  cage  like  a 
poor  wild  animal,  throwing  herself  from  time  to  time 
against  the  bars,  or  trying  to  climb  up  on  them.  She 
was  without  clothing,  for  she  would  keep  nothing  about 
her  but  occasionally  a  piece  of  matting  which  she  would 
draw  around  herself. 


Sometimes  she  would  become  so  violent  that  the  po- 
lice  would  have  to  be  called  in.  Finally  they  visited  her 
at  regular  intervals  through  the  day.  What  could  be 
done?  That  one  question  pressed  on  us.  We  could 
not  leave  that  poor  caged  child — for  she  was  little  more 
— to  a  life  in  that  dark,  stifling  closet  But  this  case 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are  no  asylums  far  the  in^ 
sane  poor  tn  Japan  /  She  at  last  grew  so  violent  that  she 
was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  she  became  so  much  worse 
that  they  were  obliged  to  tie  her  hands  and  feet.  This 
caused  her  great  suffering.  She  refused  10  eat  and  was 
in  danger  of  starvation.  They  took  her  back  to  her 
cage  worse  than  when  she  left  it. 

We  had  been  praying  for  her  all  along,  but  now  fell 
that  we  must  unitedly,  in  a  definite  way»  commit  her  case 
to  God,  and  so  several  of  us  did  join  one  evening  in 
such  special  supplication.  I  can  never  forget  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  of  her  condition  as  1  saw  her  that 
day.  There  was  her  miserable  abode,  her  mother  igno- 
rant of  God,  with  a  vacant,  wild  look  in  her  eye,  and 
her  crazed  daughter  peering  through  the  bars,  throwing 
at  us  all  she  could  find  in  her  cage.  Yet,  hopeless  as 
it  all  seemed,  that  strange,  beautiful  love  of  Christ 
seemed  welling  up  in  my  heart  for  that  girl,  as  though 
he  were  yearning  over  her,  wanting  to  bless  her,  wanting 
to  show  us  how  he  loved  her.  It  seems  as  if  she  read 
my  thoughts  in  some  undefined  way,  for  she  looked  at 
me  a  few  moments  inquiringly,  wonderingly.  She  leU 
me  stroke  her  arm  and  speak  soothingly  to  her.  ■ 

Then  suddenly  the  wild  look  came  back  again.  She 
seized  my  hand  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  so  that  with  diffi- 
culty I  drew  it  away.  Then  we  sat  down  and  read  to 
the  mother  from  the  New  Testament.  My  native  assist- 
ant.  Miss  R— -,  read  how  Jesus  healed  those  possessed 
with  evil  spirits,  and  told  her  that  he  had  the  same 
power  now,  and  would  hear  us  if  we  prayed  for  her 
daughter.  We  did  this  in  very  simple  words  which  she 
could  understand.     Before  leaving  we  sang, 

**  Jesos,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

At  once  the  mad  girl  became  quiet.  She  stood  still  h'st- 
ening,  1  felt  sure  as  we  left  that  she  could  be  helped 
with  the  right  treatment,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the  in- 
sane. Her  response  to  the  little  we  could  do  to  sooth 
and  win  her  proved  it.  The  next  day  the  mother  came 
to  the  relief  station  and  said  that  after  we  left  her 
daughter  began  to  be  very  quiet,  and  that  she  had  slept 
nearly  all  night.  The  week  following  she  continued  to 
improve,  and  wished  to  knit.  She  talked  about  the 
Jesus  people,  and  wished  them  to  come  again.  I  went 
again  to  her.  Then  she  sent  her  love  to  me  and  said 
that  she  would  come  to  see  me,  but  **  the  lady  must  put 
her  name  on  her  door,"  so  she  might  know  it.  ^M 

The  mother  ceased  receiving  aid,  for  her  son  was'noi!^^ 
able  to  support  her.     We  heard,  however,  favorable  ac- 
counts from  the  family  from  time  to   time,  till  one  day 

Miss  R came  in  with  glowing  face  to  tell  me,  **The 

crazy  girl  is  well !  "     I  was  more  surprised  than  I  ought 


:o  have  been.  Those  whom  1  sent  at  once  to  visit  her 
returned  rejoicing,  having  seen  her  clothed  m  her  right 
mind.  The  mother  and  family  said  ihat  it  was  God  who 
had  healed  her.  for  she  began  to  recover  after  that  prayer 
and  song,  I  went  myself.  By  the  door  sat  a  young 
woman  in  exuberant  health,  with  a  brilliant  color  and 
expression  of  face.  I  thought  that  she  was  a  stranger. 
When  tny  helper  said,  **  It  is  she,"  J  was  never  more 
surprised,  for  I  did  not  recognize  her.  No  trace  re- 
mained of  that  poor  wan  face  and  suffering  eyes.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  she  was  the  once  caged  lunatic. 
As  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  me  such  a  look  of  love 
and  pleasure  came  over  her  countenance  !  She  arose 
at  once  and  prostrated  herself  to  the  floor  again  and 
again.  She  poured  forth  her  thanks  to  me,  and  then 
her  mother  ajid  brother  came  forward  and  joined  with 
her  in  thanksgiving.  We  told  them  that  it  was  to  God 
they  owed  their  thanks,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  us  to  use  this 
experience  as  an  appeal  to  them  to  make  hira  thetr  God. 
We  are  now  praying  that  their  girl  may  know  Jesus  as 
the  Saviour  of  her  soul  as  well  as  the  healer  of  her  body» 
j  and  be  the  means  of  leading  her  family  and  many  others 
to  Jesus. 

I      It  was  this   girl's    case    that    made  Dr.  Thwing*  of 
I  Brooklyn,  see  the  need  of  free  asylums  for  the  insane  in 
Japan,  and  led  him  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject  at 
I  Tokyo,  July   i^  1S90.  which  resulted  in   the  setting  on 
'  foot  a  movement  for  that  end.     While  we  were  all  wait- 
ing and  hoping  for  such  an  asylum   for  our  poor  child 
,  rhe  merciful  Lord  undertook  her  case  himself  and  set 
her  free.  P. 


I  ReiTiit  Movements  in  Japan, 

I  BY    REV.    D.    S.   SFEHCER. 

Your  readers  may  desire  to  know  something  of  the  re- 

I  cent  political  movements  in  Japan,  and  their  immediate 

I  influence  upon  missionary  operations  here.  Only  a  brief 

rhum^  will   now   be  attempted,  and   many  interesting 

things  must  be  omitted.     My  object  in  writing  is  simply 

'  to  show  the  trend  of  **  things  Japanese." 

On  the  nth  of  February,  one  year  ago,  the  emperor 

I  gave  to  his  Japanese  subjects  a  constitution,  according 

10  promises  made  some  ten   years  ago.     In  accordance 

I  with  the   provisions  of  that  constitution  the    Imperial 

Parliament  of  this  nation  was  opened  by  the  emperor  on 

the  19th  of  last   November,  and  Japan  then  began  her 

first  experience  with   parliamentary   inslitiitions.     The 

necessary  preparations  had.  of  course,  been  previously 

I  made,  and  the  political   machinery  of  the  country,  such 

I  as  it  is,  had  been  set  in  motion.     Representatives  of  the 

people  had  been  chosen  according  to  the  constitution, 

\  which  provides  that  persons  of  certain  age,  and  paying 

I  above  a  certain  amount  of  direct  government  tax,  shall 

I  have  the  right  to  vote.     Temporary   Parliament  build- 

I  ings»  costing  over  300,000  yen,  had  been  burlt.  Now  for 

the  first  lime  in  their  history  the  Japanese  people  began 

to  have  a  direct  hand  in  the  government  of  the  nation. 

i  The  outside  world  has  looked  on   with  intense  interest 


to  sec  what  kind  of  work  the  Japanese  would  make  at 
handling  institutions  the  names  of  which  they  but  yester- 
day learned,  and  the  meaning  of  which  Lhey  perhaps  to- 
day do  not  well  understand.  The  people  had  at  least 
some  idea  of  the  new  responsibility  that  had  come  upon 
them,  perhaps  a  very  crude  idea,  and  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  their  own  importance  and  power.  This  was  to 
be  expected.  It  would  not  be  vastly  different  under 
similar  circumstances  in  any  land.  At  any  rate,  the 
people  generally  felt  that  when  the  Diet  met  something 
would  be  done.  The  taxes  exacted  by  the  government 
of  the  people  have  been  somewhat  high*  but  not  excess- 
ively so.  There  have  doubtless  been  here,  as  every-where, 
official  blunders,  political  corruption,  and  such  a  lording 
it  over  the  people  by  the  official  class  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  existing  circumstances.  But  on 
the  whole  the  government  has  done  well. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  just  as  preparations  for 
the  new  Diet  were  being  actively  made  the  treaty  re- 
vision scheme  fell  through,  and  this  caused  in  some 
circles  intense  disappointment.  A  conservative  feeling, 
for  which  thoughtful  men  had  looked  as  a  reaction  from 
the  intensely  progressive  spirit  which  had  possessed  the 
people,  now  set  in  with  much  force  ;  and  the  treaty  re- 
vision failure  only  added  new  fuel  to  the  conservative 
fires. 

The  representatives  sent  tip  by  the  people  had,  in  the 
elections  in  which  they  were  chosen,  pledged  their  con- 
stituency that  great  reforms  should  lake  place  in  the 
government,  among  which  reforms  was  the  reduction  of 
taxes.  As  soon  as  the  budget  containing  the  estimates 
of  the  government  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  approval 
the  fight  began.  The  extreme  radicals,  strong  enemies 
of  the  present  government,  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  swamp  the  government  and  force  a  resignation  of  the 
ministry.  This  has  been  carried  on  till  the  relations 
between  the  government  and  the  House  have  become 
very  much  strained.  A  class  of  hair-brained  youth, 
called  loshi^  whose  policy  is  to  carry  out  their  plans  by 
force  instead  of  reason,  the  nihilists  of  Japan,  have  been 
used  by  some  of  the  party  leaders  to  carry  out  their 
plans;  and  threats,  intimidation,  personal  assaults,  and 
even  murder  have  been  the  result.  On  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary the  Parliament  buildings  were  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  overheating  of  the 
electric  wires  with  which  the  Diet  is  supplied  with  light. 
But  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  were  set  on  fire. 
To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Japan  is  passing  through  a 
crisis,  and  never  since  the  restoration  has  there  been  a 
time  when  greater  skill  and  calmer  judgment  were  needed 
than  now. 

As  a  result  of  this  conservative  reaction  foreigners 
who  were  yesterday  looked  up  to  by  the  people  gener- 
ally are  now  looked  down  upon.  This  applies  to  all 
nationalities,  with  perhaps  little  distinction.  If  one 
nationality  is  hated  more  than  another,  it  is  the  subjects 
of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England.  Foreign  teachers 
formerly  employed  in  the  government  schools  are  being 
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dismissed  as  fast  as  their  contracts  expire.  So  also 
with  those  holding  other  government  positions.  Pass- 
port regulations  have  become  very  strict  All  foreigners 
are  watched  as  they  have  not  been  before.  Our  raission- 
schools,  especially  those  for  boys,  suffer  severely*  in 
some  cases  Having  to  fight  for  an  existence.  Mission- 
aries are  often  insulted  when  speaking  in  public,  and 
when  passing  along  the  streets  often  hear  invidious  re- 
marks made  by  the  people  about  themselves,  or  have 
dogs  set  upon  them,  or  are  stoned,  or  meet  with  other 
annoying  things  that  a  few  months  ago  were  never  heard 
of  as  done  against  a  missionary. 

Police  protection  has  been  necessary  in  many  cases. 
Dr  I  m  brie  was  stabbed  in  Tokyo,  Dr.  Word  en  *s  life 
threatened  in  Nagoya,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perin  driven  from 
a  public  meeting  by  a  mob  in  the  same  city,  and  many 
other  less  dangerous  but  equally  insulting  things  have 
occurred.  With  the  foreigner  the  foreign  religion  nnist 
of  course  suffer.  Pastors  of  our  churches  have  had 
and  are  having  a  hard  time.  Brother  Miyama,  in  Na- 
goya,  has  had  to  endure  hard  persecution,  but  he  is 
brave,  calra^  and  hopeful — a  hero.  Members  have  left 
some  of  the  churches  because  of  the  anti-foreign  spirit 
that  has  ruled  them.  Buddhism,  seeing  its  chancct  has 
been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  persecution  against  native 
Christians* 

In  the  Union  Church  of  Japan,  composed  of  the  Pres- 
byterian bodies  working  here,  a  synod  was  recently  held 
in  Tokyo,  to  which^  of  course,  Japanese  Christians  were 
sent  as  members  together  with  iheir  foreign  brethren. 
These  Japanese  pastors,  being  in  the  majority,  voted 
away  the  entire  creed  of  that  Church,  and  adopted  in  ks 
stead  the  Apostles'  Creed  witli  a  brief  statement  on  the 
Trinity  as  the  future  creed  of  that  Church.  This  con- 
fession^  drawn  by  Professor  Ishimoto,  **  was  submitted, 
only  to  be  almost  immediately  challenged  on  the  ground 
of  its  evident  foreign  authorship.  Mr.  Ishimoto  assured 
his  numerous  questioners  that  not  till  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  meeting,  when  he  had  shown  it  to  Dr.  Imbrie, 
had  any  foreigner  suspected  its  existence.  Opposition 
to  it  vanished,  and  .  ,  ,  it  was  unanimously  and  enthu- 
siastically adopted/* 

Without  further  details  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
reaction  will  affect  all  church  work,  and  seriously  the 
question  of  self-support.  Now,  what  is  to  be  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  all  this  ?  Will  it  permanently  injure  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  Japan  ?  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not.  It  will  multiply  the  difficulties 
of  the  missionary  for  a  time  ;  will  sift  the  Church,  per- 
haps reducing  the  numbers,  but  not  the  real  power,  of 
the  Church;  will  necessitate  help  from  the  home 
Churches  in  order  to  keep  up  the  work;  and  wf^j  discour- 
age some  who  had  been  led  to  think  that  the  battle  in 
Japan  was  about  over  ;  but  to  those  who  have  studied 
Japan^  who  have  measured  the  power  of  Buddhism,  and 
who  have  faith  in  the  all-conquering  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel it  will  not  be  discouraging. 

It  may  be  a  long  battle,  and  may  take  more  men  and 
money  than  some  enthusiastic  persons  have  thought ; 


but  the  victory  is  ours,  God  is  with  us,  and  the  battle 
is  not  ours,  but  his,  Japan  needs  the  help  of  the  foreign 
Churches  to  keep  up  the  work  ;  but  more  than  all  else 
she  needs  a  Pentecostal  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
That  is  the  supreme  need  of  the  hour  The  Church 
machinery  is  here  and  well  established  :  such  a  baptism 
as  came  upon  the  early  Church  would  put  life  into  this 
machinery  and  solve  these  difficulties  as  nothing  else 
can  do.  Let  the  home  Churches  unite  with  those  ott 
the  field  in  pleading  with  God  for  this  baptism* 
N^agasaki\  Japan, 
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The  Japanese  Parliament. 

The  promise  made  by  the  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  of 
Japan,  in  1868  to  establish  a  Parliament  composed  of 
two  houses  was  carried  into  effect  last  November  at 
Tokyo,  when  the  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  em- 
peror \w  person.  It  took  place  in  a  substantial  wooden 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  our  illustration  is 
copied  from  a  native  journal  printed  and  published  in 
Tokyo.  The  building  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  was  present  at  the  openmg,  de- 
scribed the  hall  and  the  ceremonies  as  follows  : 

**The  hall  is  simply  painted,  the  walls  of  a  ruddy 
terra-cotta  hue>  the  galleries  in  white,  gray,  and  gold; 
at  the  upper  end  is  a  raised  platform^  with  a  balustrade 
and  two  small  flights  of  steps  to  it^  and  a  curved  tribune, 
or  rostrum,  for  the  member  whose  turn  it  may  be  to 
speak,  immediately  above  the  reporters'  table,  precisely 
as  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  The  seats  for 
the  ministers  and  for  the  president  of  the  chamber  arc 
on  the  platform  ,  while  the  members  occupy  rows  of 
benches,  with  little  desks  upon  them,  ranged  in  two 
semicircles  around  the  reporters'  box.  The  floor  is 
spread  with  a  carpet  of  gray  and  gold,  A  large  chan- 
delier, with  electric  lamps,  is  suspended  from  the  center 
of  the  roof.  The  mikado's  throne,  a  gilt  chair  of  state, 
with  a  small  table  on  which  are  placed  two  pots  of 
burning  slicks  of  fragrant  wood,  is  sheltered  by  a  large 
and  splendid  canopy,  hung  with  crimson  brocaded  silk, 
the  floral  ornamentation  being  chrysanthemums,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown  and  other  emblems  of  imperial 
royalty.  Here  the  mikako  took  his  seat  on  November 
29,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  field-marshal  of  his  army, 
with  the  broad  red  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  His  majesty  was  attended  by  the  Marquis  Tokii- 
daiji,  lord  high  chamberlain,  and  all  the  court  digni- 
taries»  most  sumptuously  attired,  and  by  the  royal 
princes  and  the  ministers  of  State,  General  Count  V'a- 
magata,  Count  Ito,  Count  Saigo,  Viscount  Aoki,  and 
other  notable  statesmen.  The  mikado  only  read  a  writ- 
ten speech  handed  to  him  by  the  prime  minister,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Parliament  was  opened,  expressing  his 
earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  and  stating 
that  ministers  would  lay  the  budget  and  other  drafts  of 
laws  before  the  two  houses.  His  majesty  further  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  the  increase  of  Japanese  com- 
merce, and  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  treaty  powers, 


while  he  expressed  his  intention  to  aim  at  the  itnprovc- 
nxent  of  the  army  and  navy,  *  in  order  that  peace  at  home 
and  with  foreign  countries  maybe  maintained.'  He  re- 
ferred to  the  present  year  as  *  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Meiji/  which  is  the  new  era  of  the  Japanese  monarchy, 
dated  from  the  revolution,  or,  more  properly,  restora- 
tion, of  1865." 

Another  writer,  a  correspondent  of  the  Central  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  has  furnished  the  following  description  ! 

'*  On  November  25  the  Houses  assembled  in  their  re* 
spective  chambers  and  proceeded  to  elect  the  minor 
officers,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  nominated 
their  candidates,  from  whom  the  emperor  selected  the 
president,  The  President  of  the  House  of  Peers  was 
selected  directly  by  the  emperor.  For  some  time  it  had 
been  pretty  generally  nnderstood  that  Count  Ito»  the 
ex-prime  minister,  would  be  selected  for  the  onerous, 
difficulty  and  delicate  task  of  the  first  president  of  the 
Upper  House.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  this 
distinguished  statesmen,  as  he  is  so  well  known  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  kept  track  of  these  recent  events  it  is  in 
order  to  say  that  Count  Ito's  distinguished  services  as 
special  envoy  abroad,  as  chief  secretary  at  home,  and 
as  minister  of  the  imperial  household  department,  and 
later  as  prime  minister,  could  but  be  recognized  in  some 
way.  He,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single  states- 
man, may  be  called  the  author  of  the  constitution.  He 
knows  it  from  the  very  beginning,  and  his  commenta- 
ries thereon  are  at  present  the  chief  authority  on  that 
new  instrument  of  the  Orient.  Count  Ito  of  necessity 
was  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  and  it  would  be  like 
a  pigmy  trying  to  wield  the  sword  of  Ulysses  for  an  or- 
dinary peer  to  take  the  count's  place,  especially  while 
he  occupies  his  place  in  the  body. 

•'Pursuing  the  subject  of  the  Upper  House  a  little 
further,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  a  few  days  ago 
there  was  presented  to  thai  body  the  first  draft  of  a  law 
ever  presented  to  a  representative  constitutional  Parlia- 
ment in  Asia.  That  law  was  not  a  very  important  one, 
being  intended  to  define  and  control  a  better  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  A  few  days  later  the  govern- 
ment presented  a  draft  of  a  law  relating  to  barristers 
and  regulating  their  court  practice.  Of  the  merit  of  the 
law  we  know  little,  and  of  its  text  at  this  writing  we 
know  nothing,  but  the  presentation  of  the  draft  for  first 
reading  called  out  a  parliamentary  decision  from  Presi- 
dent Count  Ito  which  may  be  far-reaching  in  its  im- 
portance. One  of  the  house  laws,  a  body  of  procedures 
ranking  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  provides  that  in  case  of  draft  of  laws  present- 
ed by  the  government,  some  cabinet  officer  or  other  rep- 
resentative of  the  government  should  be  present  to  ex- 
plain its  provisions  and  answer  questions.  Without 
entering  into  detail  it  may  be  said  that  the  parliament- 
ary question  arose  when  a  member  called  for  the  ruling 
of  the  chair  as  to  the  time  when  questions  should  be 
asked  and  details  entered  into  by  the  opposition.  The 
chair   decided   that  the  bill   on    first   reading  goes    to 


committee.  Viscount  Torio  and  others  raised  objec- 
tions in  a  most  peculiar  and  erratic  way  to  the  ruling 
of  the  chair,  and  went  so  far  as  to  question  the  compe- 
tency of  the  chair  to  make  the  ruling.  It  then  became 
necessary  for  the  chair  to  peremptorily  call  the  member 
to  order,  and  go  on  with  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  to  consider  and  report  on  the  bill.  This 
decision  of  Count  Ito  immensely  magnifies  the  office 
of  a  committee,  xilacing  it  in  nearly  the  relation  of  such 
bodies  to  our  United  States  Congress. 

**  Now,  to  return  to  the  representatives,  or  Lower 
House.  These  number  300,  and  pursuant  to  Imperial 
proclamation,  they  met  under  the  temporary  presidency 
of  Mr,  SonCi  one  of  the  secretaries  by  imperial  appoint- 
ment. This  gentleman  performed  quite  a  feat  of  endur- 
ance in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  House,  For 
some  reason,  not  very  clearly  stated  by  the  Japanese 
papers,  this  gentleman  sat  in  his  place  thirteen  hours 
without  intermission  or  refreshment  The  papers  recall 
a  similar  feat  of  a  parliamentary  officer  in  England,  As 
has  been  intimated,  the  House  nominated  three  mea 
from  whom  the  emperor  appointed  a  president  and  vice- 
president.  .\fter  some  preliminary  skirmishing  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Nakashima  had  secured  162  votes,  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  was  declared  first  nom- 
inee. Mr.  Tsuda,  on  a  subsequent  ballot,  was  declared 
the  second  nominee.  The  following  day  the  emperor 
confirmed  the  former  as  President  and  the  latter  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

**  The  matter  of  chief  importance  to  this  writing  is  the 
fact  that  Mr  Nakashima  is  a  Christian,  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has 
been  a  long  time  in  public  life,  secretary  of  a  depart- 
ment, Governor  of  Kanagawa  Ken,  and  a  member  of 
the  now  defunct  Senate.  He  is  a  member  of  the  To  sa 
clan,  one  of  the  three  clans  which  did  so  much  to  make 
the  restoration  a  fact.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a  faithful 
Christian  man,  just  and  upright  in  his  dealings.  He 
represents  the  moderate  progressive  spirit^  and  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength  to  those  of  like  opinions,  though  he 
cannot  be  called  a  partisan.  It  is  marvelous  that  a 
Christian  could  be  elected  to  this  office,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  Christian  effort  that  in  twenty  years  such 
a  Christian  should  be  raised  up.  There  are  about  fif- 
teen Christians  in  the  Lower  House,  a  body  of  the  num^J 
ber  above  mentioned.  This  gives  the  Christians  fiv^H 
per  cent.  There  are  about  50,000  Protestants  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  40,000,000,  or  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  poptiiation  are  Christians.  Five  per  cent,  and 
one  eighth  of  one  per  cent. — ^put  them  side  by  side,      ^h 


Recently  compiled  population  statistics  show  the  pop- 
ulation of  Japan  to  be  40.072,020,  of  whom  20,246,336 
are  males,  and  19,825^684  are  females.  The  increase  of 
population  over  the  preceding  year  was  464,786.  There 
are  in  Japan  ten  difTerent  sects  of  Buddhist  priests,  who 
are  in  charge  of  84,924  temples.  Last  year  there  wer 
340,445  marriages  and  107,478  divorces. 


The  Arya  8amavj  of  liiilia, 

BY    REV.  W.    HOOPER,  D.D. 

The  Arya  Samaj  was  founded  by  Dayanand  Saras- 
wati,  a  Gujarati  Brahman,  who  traveled  almust  inces- 
santly in  all  parts  of  North  India,  holding  public  meet- 
ings, discussions  with  pandits,  conversations  with  in- 
dividuals, etc.,  until  his  death  about  1883,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember.  Before  he  died  he  had  found  many  ad- 
herents who  were  able  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  after 
he  was  gone,  and  have  done  so  with  an  amount  of  ener- 
gy, zealt  and  success  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  Arya  Samaj  is  now  established  throughout  the 
upper  provinces^ — that  is,  wherever  Hindi  or  Fanjabi  is 
spoken  as  the  vernacular,  which  means  from  Rajmahal 
to  Peshawar  in  the  north-west,  and  to  Jabalpur  in  Cen- 
tral India.  Whether  it  has  extended  itself  beyond  these 
vast  limits  I  cannot  say.  Branches  of  the  Samaj  are  es- 
tablished not  only  in  every  town,  but  also  in  a  large 
number  of  villages,  so  that  the  Christian  missionary 
meets  ihem  almost  every*where.  Let  me  now  mention 
in  order  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  this  strong 
and  increasing  system  and  sect, 

J*  First,  its  name,    **Arya  "  is  the  only  word  by  which 
the  invaders  of  India,  among  whom  the  Veda  was  com- 
posed, and   who  were   the   forefathers  of    the    modern 
Hindus,  distinguished  themselves  from  the  aborginal  in- 
habitants, and  from  the  peoples  of  other  countries.     Its 
adoption,  therefore,  by  Dayanand  was  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  system  which   he  founded  was  that  of  Indian 
antiquity.     It  was  a  protest  and   a  revolt  against  two 
tendencies — against  the  vast  changes   (or  corruptions, 
as  he  would  term  them)  which  original  Hinduism  had 
undergone  by  natural  evolution  in  the  process  of  ages, 
and  also   against   the   tendency   toward    Anglicization, 
toward   the    adoption    of  Western   ideas  and    customs 
which  had  so  strongly  set  in.     In  the  former  of  these 
protests  the  two  Samajes  were,  in  theory  at  least,  at  one; 
in  the  latter  the  Arya  Samaj  distinctly  opposed  itself  to 
the  Brahmo  Sara aj.   The  latter  had  aided  rather  than  op- 
posed the  habit  of  looking  to  the  West  for  every  thing 
good,  which  had  already  begun  to  denationalize  the  peo- 
ple oflndia.   The  Arya  Samaj  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
Jistanding  proof  that  India  was  sufficient  unto  itself.     It 
deeded  to  borrow  nothing  of    England  ;    all,    or  more 
than  alL  that  England  could  lend  was  already  contained 
in  Indian   antiquity,  if  only  the  eyes   of  the  degener- 
ate Indians  of  to-day  could  be  opened  to  see  it. 

1  The  Arya  Samaj  is  thus  a  semi-politkal  system.  It 
Uys  hold  of  all  that  patriotism,  that  dislike  of  every 
thing  foreign  as  such,  that  pride  in  what  is  indigenous, 
vhich  in  itself  is  good,  being  an  instinct  implanted  in 
human  nature  by  God,  and  serves  many  good  purposes 
which  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  And  ni  India  the 
fact  that  the  foreigner  is  also  the  conqueror  tends  to 
strengthen  this  feeling  to  a  degree  which  we  can  easily 
understand,  and  for  which  we  cannot  blame  the  people. 
The  Arya  Samaj  is  thus  capable  of  making  itself  exceed- 
ingly troublesome,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  British  rule  in 


India.  I  do  not  myself  know  of  any  wide-spread  dis- 
affection which  can  be  traced  to  this  source,  though  I 
often  came  into  contact  with  manifestations  of  an  anti- 
English  spirit  which  was  distinctly  fostered  by  it.  In- 
deed,  I  believe  that  to  its  promotion  of  this  spirit  can 
be  attributed  its  rapid  spread  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  not  excluding  even  its  theism. 

3.  The  theology  oi  the  Arya  Samaj  is,  as  I  have  hinted, 
opposed  both  to  pantheism  and  to  polytheism,  and  is 
essentially  theistic.  But  its  theism  is  not  a  warm,  entliu- 
siastic  thing  like  that  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  but  a  cold, 
bare  belief  like  that  which  we  call  deism.  Like  Bud- 
dhism, it  is  opposed  to  ceremonial  religion  and  asceti- 
cism. The  positive  preaching  of  the  Aryas  consists, 
besides  deism  strictly  so-called,  of  exhortations  to  the 
performance  of  those  moral  duties  which  are  most 
clearly  written  by  the  Creator  on  the  conscience  of 
every  man.  It  is  also  opposed  to  caste  distincdons; 
though  while  I  was  in  India  it  did  not  come  out  strong- 
ly on  this  subject,  apparently  for  fear  of  offending  pop- 
ular prejudices.  It  is  thus,  in  many  respects,  distinctly 
reformatory  in  its  relation  to  **  orthodox  '*  Hinduism,, 
though  it  holds  **  transmigration  *'  as  strongly  as  the 
latter. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  like  all  rationalism,  it  is  in  alV 
other  respects  retrograde ;  that  is,  where  Christianity 
and  Hinduism  have  any  elements  in  common,  or  (as  it 
may  be  perhaps  better  expressed)  Hinduism  contains 
any  kind  oi  preparatio  ci'angeiica^  there  the  Arya  Samaj 
takes  the  wrong  side.  Thus  the  Aryas  are  very  strong! 
opponents  of  the  ideas  of  incarnation,  of  -atonement,  of 
inspiration,  and  of  the  miraculous  generally.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  true,  the  Brahmos  are  as  far  from  the  truth  as^ 
the  Aryas  ;  and  both  alike  are  less  impressible  by  Chris- 
tian truth  than  orthodox  Hindus  are. 

5.  While  rejecting  only  the  Puranas  and  later  Hindu^ 
"  Scriptures,"  the  bible  of  the  Arya  Samaj  is  the  Veda^ 
and  the  Veda  only.  But  this  is  far  less  **  tindcrsianded 
of  the  people  '*  than  the  Vulgate  ever  was  to  Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  written  in  an  ancient  form  of  Sanskrit, 
which  very  few,  even  of  the  few  who  know  Sanskrit,  un- 
derstand. Therefore  Dayanand's  greatest  literary  work 
was  a  translation  of  and  commentary  on  the  Rig  Veda 
in  Hindi  ;  and  this  is,  really,  the  standing  authority  of 
the  Arya  Samaj,  But  how,  it  may  well  be  asked,  can 
theism  and  a  spiritual  (that  is,  moral  as  opposed  to* 
ceremonial)  religion  come  out  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  re- 
ligion of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  nature-worship 
pure  and  simple,  with  a  few  passages  in  which  a  feeling 
after  a  pantheistic  unity  is  manifest }  The  answer  to 
this  question  shows  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  system. 
The  whole  of  Dayanaiid's  commentary  is  marked  by  the 
grossest  perversions  of  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  Rig  Veda  in  defiance  alike  of  grammar  and  of 
lexical  authority.  (For  example,  the  deity  more  adored 
than  any  other  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  Agni,  the  god  of  fire. 
The  Aryas  say  that  in  some  places  this  word  denotes 
the  element  of  fire,  and  in  others  is  only  a  name  of  the 
one  God.)     And  there  is  in   the  Arya  Samaj   so  little 


power  to  correct  these  errors  that  they  are  accepted 
without  a  question.  We  may  not  judge  Day  an  and 's 
motives  or  pronounce  him  guilty  of  intentional  dishon- 
esty, but  if  it  was  not  this  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  cases  of  prejudice  warping  the  judg- 
ment that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  this  misunder- 
standing of  the  Veda,  which  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  must  one  day 
prove  its  destruction.  Error  of  this  kind  cannot  long 
<:ndurc  ;  knowledge  will  increase,  and  then  will  come  a 
revolt  against  falsehood,  and  then  the  Samaj  will  break 
up.  This  process  has  taken  place  in  a  few  individual 
minds,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  Pandit  Kharak  Singh, 
of  Uddoki  in  the  Punjab,  who  is  now  constantly  en- 
gaged in  a  public  exposure  of  these  errors  ;  and  doubt- 
less these  individual  instances  will  some  day  mightily 
increase.  We  must  hope  that  when  the  Arya  Samaj 
breaks  up,  theism  and  its  accompanying  truths  will  be 
retained^  and  consequently  orthodox  Hinduism  being 
found  impossible,  numbers  will  find  their  way  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  Church. 

6.  Meanwhile,  however*  through  the  same  perversion 
of  laoguagCi  the  Veda  is  regarded  by  the  Aryas  as  the 
source  not  only  of  such  Christian  ideas  as  it  has  pleased 
them  to  borrow,  but  of  every  scientific  invention  which 
modern  times  have  produced.  Certain  words  in  the 
Veda  are«  in  some  mysterious  way,  found  to  contain 
evidence  that  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  all  the  later  inventions  were  known  and  in  use  in 
ancient  times  in  India;  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  India  is  really  indebted  to  Europe  for  nothing  at 
all.  Hitherto^  though  the  religious  conservation  of  the 
people  had  for  the  most  part  withstood  the  importation 
of  Christian  ideas,  yet  all  the  people  of  India  had  ac- 
knowledged that  in  natural  science  and  in  all  those  con- 
veniences of  life  which  result  from  it,  the  English  were 
far  their  superiors,  and  the  benefits  of  their  superiority 
might  be  thankfully  accepted.  But  now  the  Arya 
Samaj  has  taught  them  that  all  scientific  knowledge 
(as  well  as  religious  truth)  has  its  source  in  the  Veda, 
and  that  Europeans  had  somehow  stolen  it  therefrom 
while  Indians  were  asleep  ;  but  that,  now  Indians  were 
again  awake,  they  would  take  it  from  the  original  source 
and  no  longer  be  indebted  to  Europeans  for  it.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  Veda 
from  religious  to  scientific  truth  tends  very  greatly  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  the  Arya  Samaj  \  just  as  if  an  army 
were  extended  so  as  to  occupy  not  only  more  ground  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  ground  which  was  peculiarly 
difficult  to  hold.  As  the  history  of  science  becomes 
more  widely  known,  the  pretensions  of  the  Arya  Samaj 
must  hasten  its  downfall. 

7.  From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  the  establishment  and  spread  of  the 
Arya  Samaj  have  acted  as  a  check  to  the  conversion  of 
Hindus,  in  the  parts  of  India  concerned,  to  Christianity. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  annual  average  has  decreased, 
but  that  the  increase  has  not  been  what  it  would  other- 
wise have  probably  been,  owing  to  many  who  would    in 


former  times  have  become  Christians  becoming  Aryas 
instead.  What  had  attracted  them  to  Christianity  was 
only  that  which  the  Arya  Samaj  has  in  common 
with  it.  No  wonder^  then,  that  when  they  find  they 
can  attain  their  object  without  the  obloquy  and  the  or- 
deal inseparable  from  baptism,  and  without  joining  the 
religion  of  the  foreigner,  they  do  so.  But  the  existence 
of  the  Arya  Samaj  not  only  checks  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity»  it  also  draws  away  several  who  have  been  already 
baptized,  but  whose  hearts  were  never  really  given  to 
Christ.  I  had  a  most  painful  case  of  such  apostasy  in 
Allahabad,  in  1S84,  on  the  part  ot"  one  whom  I  had  bap- 
tiEcd  with  the  greatest  hopes,  but  who  afterward  shrank 
from  coming  to  the  Lord's  table. 

8,  Lastly,  the  Arya  Samaj  carries  on  its  warfare 
against  Christ  not  only  by  intercepting  and  by  seducing 
converts,  but  also  by  an  active  propaganda — public 
preaching,  tract  composition  and  free  distribution,  hold- 
ing meetings,  and  private  conversation,  ail  of  them 
means  learned  by  it  from  Christians.  Nor  does  it  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  lowest  means  for  the  compassing  of 
its  antichristian  object.  Tracts  are  scattered  broad- 
cast  reviling  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  people  in  the  most 
scurrilous  way.  Our  only  hope  is  that  in  this  the  enemy 
will  overreach  himself,  and  that  "  when  the  enemy  Com- 
eth in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him/'  Who  will  offer  his  services  to 
the  society  as  a  special  standard-bearer  against  this  new 
and  mighty  enemy?  It  is  a  noble  and  unique  work.  It 
will  require  the  thorough  study  of  the  Veda  and  (it  need 
not  be  said)  of  the  Bible,  of  science,  and  of  history. 
But  one  so  equipped,  if  only  he  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  may  have  the  unique  honor  of  not  only  stem- 
ming the  Aryan  tide,  but  of  bringing  thousands  of  seek- 
ers of  truth  to  Him  who  is  the  truth. 

P.  S. — Since  commencing  this  paper  I  have  seen  Dr. 
Cust's  article  entitled  '*  Clouds  on  the  Horizon,*'  in  the 
August  number.  Pages  508,  509  contain  an  account  of 
Dayanand  and  his  Samaj,  which  differs  from  mine  ia 
certain  particulars;  but  I  leave  what  I  have  vvritten  un- 
changed. In  some  points  I  am  glad  to  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  for  example,  doubtless  Dr.  Custis  right  in  giving 
Kathiawai  as  Dayanand's  province,  though  I  always 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  Gujarati.  But  in  two  matters 
I  must  still  humbly  beg  to  differ  from  him  ;  (i)  The 
Arya  is  7Wt  considered  the  *^  orthodox  *'  Samaj.  Ortho- 
dox Hinduism  is  still  the  popular  Hinduism  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  pandits  uphold.  {2)  I  never  heard 
Aryas  or  any  other  Hindus  speak  of  '*  the  ministration 
of  angels/'  The  idea  is  essentially  Semitic,  Neither 
orthodox  nor  Aryan  Hinduism  contains  any  niche  for 
them. — Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 


"  The  missionary  appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  type  of  hi 
man  excellence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  profession 
to  be  the  noblest.  He  has  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant 
without  the  narrow  desire  of  gain,  the  dauntlessness  of  the 
soldier  without  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood,  the  zeal  of  the 
geographical  explorer  but  for  a  higher  motive  than  scienc^u" — 
R.  \\\  CusL 
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Christmas  Day  Among  the  Chinese  of  Singa- 
pore. 

BY   REV.    W.    T.    KENSETT. 

The  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore  and  myself  had  long  been 
desirous  of  trying  by  what  means  a  large  gathering  of 
Chinese  could  be  brought  together  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
At  last  a  plan  was  suggested  of  God,  we  believe  ;  name- 
ly, to  provide  a  Christmas  tea  for  Chinese  children  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  our  Chinese  meeting-house 
stands.  Mr.  Moore  at  once  set  about  procuring  the 
money  necessary  for  such  an  occasion,  while  I  solicited 
contributions  in  order  that  a  Christmas  dinner  might  be 
provided  for  those  who  are  members  and  probationers 
of  our  Chinese  church. 

The  money  was  forthcoming.  I  was  enabled  to  pro- 
vide the  dinner  for  the  Chinese  Christians,  and  present 
each  one  with  a  very  pretty  Christmas  card,  with  com- 
plimentary wishes  printed  on  the  back  in  Chinese,  and 
Brother  Moore,  having  widened  out  his  original  plan, 
advertised  that  a  tea,  followed  by  a  magic-lantern  en- 
tertainment,-with  address«s  in  Chinese,  Malay,  and  En- 
glish, was  to  be  given  to  the  Chinese  on  Christmas 
night.  The  only  uncertainty  was  whether  the  people 
would  come  or  not.  Six  hundred  cakes  of  different 
sizes  were  bought,  the  meeting-house  was  beautifully  il- 
luminated with  Japanese  lanterns  and  mottoes,  and  a 
sign  made  of  lighted  lanterns  was  placed  at  the  entrance, 
so  that  the  people  might  know  what  to  expect  before 
they  came  inside. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  of  the  tea 
our  doubts  were  dispelled,  for  the  house  was  soon 
crammed,  and  the  number  of  cakes  proved  insufficient 
for  the  hungry  multitude,  who  thronged  its  doors  and 
rooms.  When  the  cakes  had  all  disappeared  the  occu- 
pants set  themselves  to  reading  the  various  portions  of 
Scripture,  etc.,  pasted  on  the  wall,  such  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
etc.,  and  the  tracts  which  were  placed  on  the  tables 
were  snatched  up  eagerly,  so  that  between  2,500  and 
3,000  printed  messengers  were  carried  away. 

Then  followed  the  magic-lantern  views,  which  a  kind 
Christian  friend  lent  me  for  the  evening.  The  first 
pictures  exhibited  were  a  series  of  comical  views;  after 
which  the  life  of  Christ  was  exhibited  and  explained  in 
Malay  by  Miss  Blackmore,  a  missionary  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  Mr.  Fred  Fox,  and 
in  Chinese  by  Mrs.  Zwarg,  matron  of  the  Chinese  Ref- 
uge Home,  Singapore,  and  Mr.  Lim  Hrai  Toh,  our  na- 
tive preacher,  speaking  simultaneously  at  different  points 
in  the  great  throng. 

When  the  magic-lantern  entertainment  was  over  the 
people  would  not  go  away,  so  we  had  an  after  m<;eting, 
when  Mrs.  Zwarg  and  Mr.  Lim  Hrai  Toh  exhorted,  and 
several  Chinese  brothers  gave  their  experience,  after 
which  Brother  Moore  spoke  through  an  interpreter  and 
closed  the  meeting,  as  it  was  then  half  past  ten,  having 
lasted  three  and  one  half  hours,  and  during  which  time 
between  2,500  and  3,000  Chinese  heard  the  Gospel.    This 


is  the  first  attempt  at  such  a  meeting,  and  I  am  trying 
to  secure  new  slides  to  give  another  entertainment  next 
month.  The  most  encouraging  feature  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conclusion  of  this  service,  when  a  number 
of  persons  evinced  their  desire  of  giving  their  hearts  to 
Christ. 

The  daily  papers  described  our  evangelistic  tea  as  a 
**  Wonderful  Meeting." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  there  were  more  missiona- 
ries here  who  could  preach  in  Chinese,  and  more  money 
apportioned  for  the  work,  the  results  would  be  greater 
than  they  are  at  present. 


Singapore^  Straits  Settlements. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  F.  OLHDAM,  D.D. 

To  the  south-east  of  Asia  there  stretches  an  Island 
Empire  with  which  the  traveling  public  is  as  yet  un- 
familiar, but  which  presents  to  the  naturalist  and  to  the 
curious  traveler  points  of  interest  well  worthy  attention. 
This  region  has  been  known  to  traders  and  explorers  for 
many  centuries.  Here  possibly  came  the  fleets  of  Solo- 
mon to  purchase  "  gold  and  peacocks  and  sandal-wood," 
for  all  these  are  to  be  found  in  this  region  ;  and  as  a 
crowning  proof,  does  not  "  Mount  Ophir  "  itself  rear  its 
head  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula> 
while  all  along  its  base  are  ancient  excavations,  doubtless 
made  for  gold  ?  Is  this  not  sufficient  basis  for  a  new 
theory  by  some  ardent  archaeologist?  But  whatever 
favor  Solomon's  fleets  may  have  found  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  archipelago,  later  explorers  and  traders 
seem  to  have  had  a  difficult  time  of  it  with  the  corsairs 
and  pirates  that  infested  the  coasts,  so  that  to  this  day 
the  name  **  Malay  "  smacks  somewhat  of  a  synonym  for 
a  sea-robber.  The  navigation,  too,  is  very  difficult  and 
means  of  transportation  from  island  to  island  precarious, 
so  that  only  scientific  explorers  like  Mr.  Wallace,  whose 
charming  volume,  The  Malay  Archipelago^  is  very  valu- 
able, or  luxurious  travelers  like  the  late  Mrs.  Brassey, 
who  owned  and  sailed  her  own  beautiful  yacht,  the  Sun- 
beamy  can  spare  the  money  and  the  time  **  to  do  "  this 
romantic  corner  of  the  globe. 

The  Malay  Archipelago  covers  a  wide  surface.  It 
stretches  from  the  west  of  Sumatra  to  the  islands  off  the 
east  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  from  Siam  on  the  north 
to  Australia  on  the  south.  The  land  area  is  more  than 
a  million  square  miles,  and  as  it  lies  in  a  mid-equatorial 
belt,  being  exactly  bisected  by  the  equator,  the  fauna 
and  flora  are  of  the  gorgeous  and  exuberant  quality  of 
the  tropics.  The  value  of  the  trade  products  is  large. 
The  larger  islands,  except  Java,  have  immense  areas  yet 
undeveloped  and  promise  large  returns  to  millions  of 
future  immigrants,  who,  braving  all  dangers,  shall  reclaim 
the  marvelously  rich  lands  that  are  locked  up  in  the 
wilds  of  Sumatra,  of  Borneo,  of  Jilolo,  of  a  thousand 
other  islands  which  wait  for  man  to  develop  them.  That 
immigrant  will  probable  be  the  Chinaman.  Driven  back 
from  America,  thrust  out    from  Australia,  the   patient. 


indostrious,  "sphinx-like  sons  of  Sinim  **  are  finding  a 
rich  and  almost  virgin  land  whose  resources  they  can 
develop  perhaps  better  than  any  race  on  earth.  They 
are  already  to  be  found  at  all  the  main  centers  ;  their 
trading  boats  penetrate  to  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers. 
They  furnish  the  coolies  to  work  the  mines  in  the  re- 
motest interiors;  their  commercial  sagacity  finds  play 
among  even  the  least  known  tribes  ;  and  wherever  they 
Ere  received  with  any  semblance  of  fair  play  they  are 
proving  themselves  a  roost  valuable  factor  in  developing 
the  resources  and  the  trade  of  these  moltiludinous  islands. 
To  the  observer  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Chinaman  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  East,  and  when  the  **  ultimate  man  '* 
shall  come,  he  may  have  a  whitish  skin  and  brown  hair, 
but  his  eyes  will  be  almond-shaped  and  a  cue  will 
hang  down  his  back.  Of  this  entire  region  it  may 
broadly  be  said  the  great  trading  center  is  the  port  that 
gives  its  name  to  this  article.  Singapore,  by  its  location 
and  by  its  wise  fiscal  policy,  has  attracted  to  itself  a  large 
ihare  of  the  trade  of  the  entire  archipelago. 

Look  at  a  map  of  these  East  India  islands  and  you 
will  see  a  long  narrow  strait  separating  Sumatra  from  the 
main-land.  At  its  narrow  end  lies  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore* Inconsiderable  in  size,  measuring  but  thirty  miles 
by  fourteen,  it  commands  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
almost  every  ocean  ship  passing  between  China  and  Ja- 
pan on  the  east,  and  Europe  and  India  on  the  west, 
touches  here.  On  the  great  highway  of  the  world,  of 
great  value  as  a  point  of  call,  as  a  coal  depot  for  war 
ships  and  merchant  steamers,  and  above  all  as  the  great 
entrepot  where  East  India  products  are  gathered  for  ex- 
port to  Europe,  and  European  products  are  brought  for 
distribution  among  the  surrounding  islands,  Singapore 
is  one  of  the  commercial  eyes  of  the  world,  and  is  of 
commanding  importance  in  south-eastern  Asia.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  a  discerning 
officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  perceiving  the  great 
need  of  a  suitable  trading  center,  and  observing  the 
location  of  Singapore  to  be  very  desirable,  bought  the 
island  and  all  the  smaller  islands  within  ten  miles  radius 
for  a  trifling  sum  from  the  Malay  chieftain  who  was  the 
nominal  owner.  The  descendant  of  that  chieftain  is  the 
present  Sultan  of  Johore,  who  rules  the  southern  end  of 
the  adjacent  Malay  peninsula,  and  who  is  well  known  in 
London,  where,  during  his  frequent  visits,  he  is  feasted 
and  lionized  by  all  that  circle  to  whom  royalty  in  any 
shape  is  an  object  of  absorbing  interest,  and  royalty 
dressed  in  a  sarong  and  carrying  a  jeweled  Malay  kris 
is  simply  adorable. 

Even  in  that  early  day  Singapore  was  a  point  of  call 
for  hundreds  of  Malay  boats,  as  its  name  Sing^ga  (to 
touch  2X)f4ra  (town)  signifies.  The  English  already 
owned  the  island  of  Penang;  to  these  were  added  por- 
tians  of  the  main-land  at  Malacca  and  over  against  Pe- 
nang in  '*  Province  Wellesley,''  and  a  group  of  islands 
called  the  Dindings.  These  territories  now  constitute 
the  British  colony  known  as  the  Straits  Settlements.  At 
first  they  were  administered  as  a  dependency  of  India 
by  the  governor-general,  but  are  now  a  crown  colony 


separate  from  and  independent  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. 

The  government  is  now  administered  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies^  whose  representative  in  the 
colony  is  a  governor.  The  governor  is  helped  in  his 
legislative  work  by  a  legislative  council  which  is  partly 
elected  by  the  tax-paying  citizens  and  partly  appointed 
by  the  governor* in-council,  and  has  in  it  several  officials 
who  are  members  ex  officio.  This  secures  a  majority 
for  all  legislation  originated  by  the  government  and 
against  any  bill  that  may  not  find  favor  with  the  secre- 
tary in  Downing  Street ;  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the 
public  a  chance  of  at  least  criticising  the  action  of  the 
government  through  its  chosen  representatives,  a  right 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Anglo-Saxon  and  one  which 
even  the  Asiatic  British  subjects  are  rapidly  learning 
to  value. 

How  highly  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  valued  the  acquisition 
of  Singapore  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  official  letter  written  by  him  after  its  purchase  : 

**I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  importance  which  I  attach 
to  the  permanence  of  the  position  I  have  taken  up  at 
Singapore;  it  is  a  child  of  my  own.  But  for  my  Malay 
studies  I  should  hardly  have  known  that  such  a  place 
existed ;  not  only  the  European  but  the  Indian  world 
was  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  place 
combining  more  advantages.  It  is  within  a  week's  sail 
of  China,  still  closer  to  Siam,  Cochin-China,  etc.,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  archipelago,  or,  as  the  Malays  call  it, 
it  is  *  the  navel  of  the  Malay  counties/  " 

What  might  in  1819  have  seemed  the  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  Father  of  the  Colony  seventy  years  of 
history  have  more  than  justified,  and  Singapore  is  to-day 
the  eye  of  south-eastern  Asia  and  one  of  those  sparkling 
beads  of  commerce  which  are  strung  on  the  world-gir* 
dling  necklace  that  hangs  about  the  neck  of  England. 
The  island  of  Singapore  is  very  diversified  in  surface, 
studded  with  hills  and  with  low  marshy  valleys  inter- 
vening. The  hills  attain  no  great  elevation,  Bukit  Timah 
(hill  of  tin),  the  highest,  being  about  five  hundred  feet 
high.  In  latitude  i  degree  17  minutes  north  the  climate 
is  hot,  but  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  trade-winds  the 
heat  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes.  There  is,  therefore, 
less  suffering  from  heat  here  than  in  India  or  in  a  large 
part  of  China,  but  the  steady  temperature,  averaging  82 
degrees,  week  in  and  week  out,  produces  such  a  degrada- 
tion of  physical  energy  that  European  traders  and  officials 
find  it  necessary  to  return  to  a  more  invigorating  climate 
at  intervals  of  four  or  five  years.  The  rain-fall  is  large, 
not  that  it  rains  very  much  at  one  time,  but  it  rains 
the  year  through  on  an  average  of  four  days  a  week. 
This  gives  the  island  a  peculiarly  luxu rant  foliage.  The 
greensward  is  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  in  England,  while 
bulbous  plants,  begonias,  orchids,  and  ferns  thrive  and 
flourish  extraordinarily.  The  coasts  of  the  island  are 
covered  with  palm-trees,  the  hill-tops  are  thick  with 
jungle.  European  settlers  have  reclaimed  many  of  the 
lower  hills  with  coffee*cuhure,  and  the  patient,  indus- 
trious Chinaman  has  filled  many  of  the  valleys  and  hill^ 
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slopes  with  vegetable  gardens,  with  pepper-vines,  gambier 
plantations,  and  acres  of  pine-apples. 

The  main  settlement  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island^  where  a  harbor  about  five  miles  across  bends  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  water  is  shallow  and  ves- 
sels keep  a  half  mile  from  the  shore.  On  the  east,  how- 
ever, is  a  deep  channel,  along  which  are  built  most  ex- 
tensive docks^  which  present  continually  a  very  animated 
appearance.  Here  may  be  seen  great  ocean  steamers 
flying  the  flags  of  all  the  nations,  English  war-vessels, 
French  steamers,  German  ships,  Dutch  schooners,  and 
an  occasional  talUmasted,  rakish- looking  tea  ship,  or 
frouzy,  greasy-looking  oil  steamer  flying  the  stars  and 
stripes.  More  interesting  than  the  European  vessels  are 
the  queer,  odd-looking  craft  that  creep  into  the  harbor 
from  China  and  from  the  Malay  Islands ;  almost  as  broad 
as  long,  without  any  pretension  to  good  looks,  with  all 
their  appurtenances  as  awkward  and  clumsy-looking  as 
possible,  they  creep  along  from  island  to  island,  never 
venturing  far  from  the  shore,  and  safely  accomplish  jour- 
neys of  thousands  of  miles,  bringing  their  products  of 
salt  fish,  timber,  rattan,  etc.  Close  by  the  docks  are 
several  Malay  villages  or  settlements  built  along  the  sea- 
shore. The  houses  stand  on  piles  and  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  board  walk.  When  the  tide  is  in  the 
water  flows  under  the  houses,  carrying  away  all  dirt  and 
garbage  but  leaving  a  sticky  ooze  behind.  The  Malay 
has  a  constitutional  dislike  to  work,  so  his  means  of  san- 
itation are  of  the  simplest.  Over  against  the  docks  is 
one  of  the  homes  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore  surrounded  by 
the  dwellings  of  many  of  his  retainers.  A  drive  of  two 
miles  along  a  well  made  road  lined  with  great  leafy  trees 
brings  yoii  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  city  itself  fol- 
lows in  the  main  the  curve  of  the  harbor  and  is  exceed- 
ingly well-built.  The  Chinese  live  for  the  most  part  in 
well  built  brick  houses  called  *' shop-houses  **  or  tene- 
ments. On  either  side  of  the  doorways  are  long  panels 
which  bear  inscriptions  in  red  or  gold  letters,  placed 
there  by  friends  of  the  family,  presentation  tablets  pray- 
ing the  blessing  of  the  god  of  wealth.  A  covered  ve- 
randa projects  along  the  side  of  the  street ;  these  covered 
ways  take  the  place  of  sidewalks  and  in  this  very  rainy 
climate  are  a  great  convenience^  anticipating  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's universal  umbrella.  The  Europeans  live  in  krge 
houses  surrounded  by  wide  and  well-kept  grounds  on  all 
the  little  elevations  to  be  found  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  business  square.  The  custom-house,  the  post-office, 
the  government  offices,  the  municipal  hall,  and  large 
business  houses  cluster  together,  while  near  by  stand  the 
beautiful  English  cathedral  (St.  Andrew's),  the  well-kept 
cricket  grounds  with  Sir  Stamford  RafHcs's  monument 
rising  from  their  midst,  and  several  European  hotels  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  hundreds  of  travelers  whom 
every  mail  steamer  brings  on  their  way  around  the  world. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  settlement  is  around  green  hill, 
surmounted  by  a  fort,  which  forms  a  beautiful  back- 
ground to  the  public  buildings  as  seen  from  the  sea. 
Indeed,  the  harbor  as  seen  from  the  island  and  the  island 
as  seen  from  the  harbor  are  equally  beautiful 


Singapore  is  an  absolutely  free  port,  and  the  cu-rtom- 
house  is  merely  for  the  suppression  of  illicit  trade  in 
opium  and  liquor.  Of  these  two  articles  the  govern- 
ment holds  the  monopoly.  The  right  to  sell  is  sold  each 
year  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction.  And  here 
indeed  is  a  very  serious  blot  upon  the  administration  of 
the  government,  which  is  easier  to  point  out  than  to 
remedy.  The  opium  farmer  buys  the  exclusive  right  to 
sell  opium  through  the  island  during  the  year.  This 
opium  is  grown  by  the  government  in  India  and  sold  in 
bulk  to  the  farmer.  A  certain  maximum  retail  rate  is 
set  for  the  farmer.  It  now  becomes  his  business  to  sell 
the  largest  possible  amount  at  as  large  a  price  as  he  can 
secure  within  the  limits  set  by  law.  The  liquor  legisla- 
tion is  somewhat  similar.  More  than  one  half  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
opium  and  spirit  farms.  The  colony  therefore  presents 
the  very  disagreeable  spectacle  of  a  British  possession 
whose  public  revenues  are  largely  derived  from  taxing 
the  vices  of  its  people,  in  a  way,  too,  which  enlists  com- 
mercial cupidity  on  the  side  of  promoting  vice.  Many 
of  the  leading  oflicials  feel  this  keenly,  but  no  one  has 
yet  been  found  to  show  how  otherwise  Singapore  can 
remain  a  free  port  with  a  very  smali  agricultural  com- 
munity and  yet  pay  its  municipal  and  imperial  bills  ex- 
cept by  the  introduction  of  a  crushing  income  tax.  The 
theory  is,  **  tax  vice  and  not  industry,*'  The  difficulty 
is  how  to  do  so  without  making  it  somebody's  business 
to  encourage  vice  and  making  the  government  itself 
parikeps  crimtnh. 

The  population  of  this  great  Asiatic  sea-port  is  large 
and  polyglot.  Every  steamer  brings  more  people  than 
it  takes  away  and  the  yearly  increment  is  large.  There 
are  probably  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
two  thirds  of  whom  are  males  ;  one  need  scarcely  add 
that  this  betokens  great  commercial  activity ;  while,  like 
all  communities  where  men  largely  preponderate,  Singa- 
pore does  not  take  high  rank  in  its  morals  even  for  an 
Asiatic  sea-port.  Here  too  often  the  ragged  edges  of 
civilized  vice  meet  the  most  depraved  forms  of  heathen 
immorality  and  the  air  is  laden  with  moral  malaria. 

A  wonderful  meeting-place  of  the  nations  is  this  thriv- 
ing port.  Stand  at  the  comer  of  this  street  and  in  three 
minutes  you  may  count  as  many  as  a  dozen  different 
nationalities— Europeans  from  all  Europe,  Chinese  of 
half  a  dozen  types,  Malays,  Indians,  Siamese.  The 
medium  of  conversation  among  all  these  is  Malay,  which 
is  a  simple  and  very  expressive  language.  In  its  purity 
the  Malay  has  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  East,  but  it 
suffers  terribly  at  the  lips  of  this  polyglot  people,  each 
of  whom  brings  to  its  pronunciation  some  native  disabil- 
ity, and  by  the  time  the  Chinaman  has  turned  its  r's  into 
Fs  and  the  Englishman  has  narrowed  all  its  vowels  and 
the  German  has  thrown  in  a  few  awful  gutturals  and 
the  Tamil  from  India  has  changed  its  b's  into  p's  and 
every  other  nationality  has  played  off  its  own  vagaries, 
the  Malay  heard  commonly  on  the  streets  of  Singapore 
is  only  a  far-off  and  base-born  relative  of  the  beautiful 
idiomatic  language  whose  name  it  bears.     Indeed,  there 
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has  grown  up  in  the  island  a  distinct  patois  known  as 
the  **  Bdbd  Malay,"  so  named  from  the  Babas  (Straits- 
born  Chinese),  who  have  mingled  Chinese,  English,  and 
Malay  words  into  an  utterly  amorphous  conglomerate, 
the  despair  of  the  grammarian  and  an  object  of  loathing 
contempt  to  the  aristocratic  Malay. 

So  marked  a  commercial  and  social  center  as  Singa- 
pore has  necessarily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
missionary  societies.  It  is  one  of  the  main  centers  of 
the  Malaysian  missions  of  the  Anglican  Church  under 
the  direction  of  the  scholarly  and  eloquent  Bishop  Hose. 
There  is  also  a  small  Presbyterian  mission  in  the  island. 
Early  in  the  *3o's  the  American  Board  opened  a  mission 
in  Singapore,  but  it  was  merely  as  an  encampment  at  the 
gates  of  China,  and  so  soon  as  China  itself  was  opened 
to  the  Christian  propaganda  these  missionaries  were 
taken  up  and  sent  on  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  About 
six  years  ago  the  claims  of  the  vast  region  to  which 
Singapore  gives  access  were  seriously  considered  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a  small  but  vigorous 
mission  was  entered  upon.  The  most  striking  fact  about 
this  mission  is  the  rapid  creation  of  a  great  boys'  school 
whose  method  and  policy  are  unique  and  therefore  may 
be  of  interest.  The  usual  policy  with  foreign  missions 
in  their  infancy  is  to  open  a  school  and  by  entreaty  and 
persuasion,  and  sometimes  by  rewards  and  petty  bribes, 
to  induce  a  handful  of  the  poorest  children  to  venture 
into  the  mission  school.  In  course  of  time  prejudice 
weakens,  numbers  increase,  and  the  school  flourishes,  but 
the  process  is  slow  and  the  material  is  usually  of  the  mean- 
est kind  that  the  country  affords.  The  higher  classes 
are  meanwhile  estranged  and  deeply  prejudiced  against 
the  missionary.  If  they  are  also  to  be  reached,  some 
other  line  of  action  must  be  adopted.  This  was  the 
theory  of  the  Methodist  mission  at  Singapore.  The 
missionary  saw  that  there  was  room  for  a  high  grade 
English  school.  He  visited  the  Chinese  merchants  and 
others  and  enlisted  their  co-operation  in  the  erection  of 
a  school  for  the  training  of  their  children.  These  men 
heartily  indorsed  the  movement,  and  the  unwonted  sight 
of  prominent  heathen  Chinamen  building  a  school  for  a 
missionary  and  then  filling  that  school  with  their  children 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  religious  travelers.  The  generosity  of  the  Chinese 
has  been  remarkable.  In  all  more  than  $15,000  have 
been  contributed  by  these  men  to  the  work  of  this 
Christian  mission.  The  school  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  in  south-eastern  Asia. 
Standing  at  the  gate  of  China,  it  is  destined  to  affect 
greatly  the  better  class  of  Chinamen  along  the  Chinese 
coast,  and  its  influence  upon  the  Malay  Islands  in  course 
of  time  will  be  as  marked  as  that  wielded  by  the  Roberts 
College  in  Constantinople  over  south-eastern  Europe. 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  direct  evangelization  among  all 
classes  is  pushed  with  great  success,  and  few  missions  ! 
of  like  years  have  such  fair  prospects  as  the  Methodist 
mission  which  represents  the  American  churches  in 
Malaysia.  Any  traveler  who  reads  this  sketch  will  be 
welcomed  at  the  American  Mission  School,  wliich  is  a 


large,  commodious  two-storied  house  standing  amid 
beautiful  grounds,  with  doors  ever  open  to  any  American 
pilgrim  who  may  seek  its  hospitality. — The  Chauiauquan. 
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BY  MRS.  MARI£  A.  OLDHABL 

"  Man's  disappointments  are  ofttimes  God's  appoint- 
ments " — a  trite  saying,  but  one  which  has  been  again 
and  again  verified  in  the  experience  of  God's  people. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  my  husband  and  I  were  sent  by 
the  South  India  Conference  as  pioneer  missionaries  to 
Singapore.  India,  the  land  of  our  birth  and  the  home 
of  our  youth,  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  kinship  and  asso- 
ciation, had  many  attractions  for  us.  In  our  years  of 
preparation  and  training  in  the  colleges  of  America, 
India  and  her  amiable  and  thronging  peoples  were 
never  absent  from  our  thoughts.  How  eagerly  we  had 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when,  borne  by  favoring 
winds  over  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  we  should  land  on 
her  shores  and  tell  in  look  and  word  and  song,  on  the 
highways,  in  hospitals,  zenanas,  and  schools,  of  **  Jesus 
the  mighty  to  save."  But  our  Father,  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  planned  otherwise. 

Bishop  Hurst  presided  over  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence that  year,  1884.  On  his  voyage  out  he  met  with 
several  Englishmen  who,  after  a  short  visit  home,  were 
returning  to  Singapore.  They  talked  of  the  beauties  of 
the  island,  of  its  commercial  importance,  its  large  and 
needy  population,  and  the  bishop's  heart  was  stirred. 
The  words  of  thfe  founder  of  Methodism  rang  in  his 
ears;  "The  world  is  my  parish."  **Why  can  we  not 
plant  a  mission  at  Singapore  and  thus  eventually  reach 
out  helping  hands  to  all  those  islands  of  the  seas?" 
These  thoughts  and  questions  grew  into  convictions. 
When  he  landed  in  India  and  met  Dr.  Thobum  he 
talked  the  matter  over  with  him.  The  doctor  said: 
**  Bishop,  I  have  had  this  in  mind  for  years  ;  many  let- 
ters have  come  to  me  from  a  brother  in  Singapore  urg- 
ing that  we  ought  to  enter  that  needy  field."  This 
helped  to  settle  the  question.  We  who  were  on  our 
way  out  to  India  were  chosen  as  the  pioneers  and  the 
appointment  was  made.  Accepting  the  voice  of  the 
Church  as  God's  appointment  for  us,  we  went  forward 
**  in  his  name."  The  first  weeks  were  shadowed  from 
without  and  within.  The  work  was  self-supporting; 
this  entailed  much  mental  and  physical  labor.  Many 
questionings  came  to  our  hearts.  Some  of  them  (I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it)  found  expression  in  words,  but  only 
to  each  other.  God,  seeing  the  weakness,  drew  very 
near  and  whispered  peace  and  courage,  and  we  went 
forth  in  his  strength  to  do  and  dare.  As  we  look  back 
on  those  days  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  **  Not  unto  us,  0 
Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  belongs  the 
glory." 

On  our  arrival  from  India  we  found  Singapore  to  be 
a  beautiful  island,  lying  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  a  great  center  of  trade,  and  the  home 
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of  an  interesting  and  spiritually  needy  population  of 
nearly  200,000  people.  Setting  to  work  at  once,  with 
such  tact  and  energy  as  God  gave,  doors  opened  to  us 
on  all  sides  faster  than  one  couple  could  enter  them. 
While  my  husband  was  incessant  in  labors  among  the 
men  and  boys,  and  while  I  was  necessarily  much  occu- 
pied with  his  plans,  I  longed  for  some  more  direct 
agency  to  reach  the  50,000  ignorant  and  ungospeled  of 
my  own  sex  who  were  all  around  me.  I  saw  they  were 
more  accessible  than  the  women  of  India,  though  they 
had  to  be  sought  after,  for  their  habits  and  customs  did 
not  permit  of  their  mixing  freely  with  men. 

One  unmarried  lady  missionary.  Miss  Cooke  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  with  a  lady  assistant  and  a  few  Chi- 
nese girls,  was  working  among  these  women,  and  a  Mrs. 
Cook,  wife  of  an  English  Presbyterian  missionary,  was 
doing  her  share,  as  she,  like  myself,  found  leisure  froni 
work  in  which  her  husband  was  engaged.  But  what  were 
we  among  so  many  }  Our  hearts  went  out  in  prayer  to 
God  for  a  lady  who  could  devote  all  her  time  and 
strength  to  such  work.  Our  thoughts  turned  toward 
America.  The  women  who  meet  monthly  in  hamlets 
and  cities  and  churches  rose  before  us ;  women  who  not 
only  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  two  cents  a  week 
and  a  prayer,  but  who  by  sacrifice,  devotion,  and  con- 
secrated energy  are  by  voice  and  pen,  week  by  week, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  giving,  praying,  and 
planning  for  heathen  womanhood.  The  names  of  many 
of  them  were  very  familiar  to  us  ;  others  we  personally 
knew.  To  one  of  them,  generous-hearted,  consecrated 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind,  we  wrote,  telling  our  needs  and  ap- 
pealing for  help.  She  presented  our  case  at  the  execu- 
tive meeting  of  1887.  The  committee,  after  prayerful 
consideration,  decided  that  the  new  field  could  not  be 
entered. 

The  Lord  laid  Singapore  on  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Nind. 
She  could  not  give  it  up.  As  she  mused  upon  the  sub- 
ject the  fire  burned,  until  it  leaped  to  her  lips  in  the 
memorable  words  which  are  recorded  in  heaven  and 
will  go  down  into  the  history  of  the  Malaysia  Mission  : 
*•  Frozen  Minnesota  will,  God  helping  her,  plant  a  mis- 
sion at  the  equator !  "  How  well  and  nobly  has  Minne- 
sota and  the  entire  Minneapolis  branch  stood  by  her 
leader  and  spokesman  !  The  money  was  pledged  and 
by  heroic  self-sacrifice  was  to  be  raised.  But  where 
was  the  missionary  ?  On  a  distant  continent,  thousands 
of  miles  away,  in  another  **new  world,"  among  a  new 
people,  God  was  preparing  beloved  Sophia  Blackmore 
for  the  work  which  the  Minneapolis  branch  now  made 
possible.  As  a  girl  Sophia  had  often  had  longing  de- 
sires after  a  missionary  life  and  work.  Many  times  her 
heart  had  been  strangely  drawn  toward  the  Chinese,  but 
her  Church,  the  Australian  Wesleyan  branch  of  Meth- 
odism, had  no  representatives  in  India  or  in  China,  so 
no  way  seemed  open  to  this  eager  missionary  spirit. 

At  this  time  Miss  Isabella  Leonard,  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Nind,  was  in  Australia  doing  evangelistic  work.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Blackmore  and  was  used 
of  God  in  leading  her  out  into  a  higher  and  deeper  spir- 


itual experience.  A  mutual  attachment  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two.  Miss  Blackmore  talked  of  the  secret 
desires  and  longings  that  moved  her.  Miss  Leonard 
responded,  **  Come  with  me  to  India  and  you  will  find 
plenty  to  do."  She  accepted  the  offer,  and  as  they  jour- 
neyed together  how  earnestly  they  prayed  that  the  right 
field  and  work  should  be  given.  We  were  praying  in 
Singapore,  dear  Mrs.  Nind  was  praying  in  America,  and 
God  our  Father,  who  sometimes  delays  an  answer,  but 
always  sends  it  along  in  due  time,  was  preparing  the 
worker  for  us.  "  Beloved  Sophia,"  as  Mrs.  Nind  calls 
her,  was  coming  as  fast  as  an  Australian  mail  boat 
could  carry  her ;  but  we  knew  it  not.  Whenever  we 
think  of  her  and  her  undaunted  perseverance,  we  thank 
God  and  our  hold  on  him  in  prayer  is  strengthened. 

In  the  early  part  of  1887  Mr.  Oldham  went  to  India 
to  be  present  at  the  session  of  our  Conference.  There 
he  met  Miss  Blackmore,  was  greatly  drawn  to  her,  and 
after  conversation  with  her  and  Miss  Leonard  decided 
that  she  was  to  be  our  missionary.  Mr.  Oldham  and 
Miss  Leonard  both  wrote  to  Mrs.  Nind ;  the  result  of 
these  letters  was  a  cablegram  which  brought  joy  to  our 
mission  home.  **  Blackmore,  Singapore."  July,  1887, 
dear  Sophia  entered  on  her  labors.  What  shall  I  say 
of  the  work?  Words  would  fail  me  if  I  tried  to  go  into 
detail.  In  a  quiet,  patient,  winning  way,  from  house  to 
house  and  village  to  village,  in  the  school-room,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  ofttimes  weary  in  body  but  with 
strong  courage  and  faith  in  God,  Miss  Blackmore  has 
labored  on.  Not  many  have  been  the  baptisms ;  these 
will  come  in  the  future.  Your  hearts  would  be  glad- 
dened, your  faith  strengthened,  and  your  offerings  in- 
creased could  you  hear  the  dying  testimonies  that  have 
already  been  many  times  whispered  into  your  mission- 
ary's ear  by  women  who  were  quietly  taught  in  their 
homes.  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die ;  I  am  trusting  the 
Jesus  you  have  told  me  about."  "  I  would  like  to  be 
baptized,  but  what  will  my  people  say  }  Will  not  Jesus 
receive  me  as  I  am?"  Over  sixty  homes  are  visited, 
and  personal  teaching  is  done  in  each  one  of  them. 
About  eighty  girls  are  being  taught  in  schools. 

Miss  Blackmore  is  in  a  rented  home,  but,  O,  how  she 
longs  for  a  more  retired  and  secluded  spot !  We  do 
trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  she  may, 
through  your  offerings,  be  enabled  to  purchase  a  suita- 
ble and  permanent  home.  Hitherto  she  has  lived  with 
all  our  missionaries  in  the  mission  home,  but  this  start- 
ing out  into  a  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
home  has  been  a  decided  gain.  Some  of  her  assistants 
are  with  her,  and  the  heathen  women  go  freely  to  see 
her  and  to  attend  services  held  in  the  home.  Then 
she  has  ten  little  girls  who  live  with  her,  some  of  whom 
are  orphans  and  waifs.  Twenty-seven  dollars  a  year 
will  support  one  of  these.  The  last  one  received  was  a 
Malay  girl  named  Vavada.  Over  a  year  ago  she  came 
to  one  of  the  day-schools,  but  her  father  removed  her 
after  a  few  weeks,  saying  that  she  was  learning  too  much 
Christianity;  he  would  send  her  to  a  Malay  school 
where  she  would  be  taught  the  Koran.     Recently  her 
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father  died  and  her  mother  brought  her  to  Miss  Black- 
more,  and  Miss  Blackmore  when  writing  to  us  of  it  says: 
**  When  we  learn  to  wat'/  patiently  and  bide  God's  time 
we  find  that  at  least  som^  of  our  disappointments  are 
blessings  deferred." 

The  mothers  are  not  any  more  anxious  that  their 
children  should  have  Christian  teaching  than  the  fathers 
are.  How  often  when  they  came  to  me  to  talk  about 
their  boys  they  would  say,  *'  We  do  not  want  our  boys 
to  change  their  religion,  but  we  do  want  them  to  be 
good,  and  we  hear  that  they  learn  this  in  your  school." 
Then  tenderly  and  lovingly  I  tried  to  show  them  that 
this  Jesus  doctrine  that  their  hearts  were  so  opposed  to 
because  of  their  ignorance  of  it  was  the  very  means  we 
were  using  to  make  good  boys  out  of  bad  ones,  and  they 
have  ceased  protesting  and  have  gone  away  with  moist- 
ened eyes  and  with  bowed  heads,  while  we  have  lifted 
up  hearts  to  One  who,  knowing  the  obstacles,  the  sin, 
the  ignorance,  gave  himself  for  all  people  and  said  to 
his  followers,  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Very  remarkable  is  the  amount  of  local  help  toward 
her  work  that  Miss  Blackmore  secures  in  the  foreign 
field.  From  her  schools  will  soon  come  forth  Bible- 
women  and  Christian  helpers.  She  already  has  eight 
assistants  as  teachers  and  Bible-readers,  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  supported  from  local  funds.  The  pros- 
pects are  very  bright.  Upon  no  part  of  the  work  of 
tlie  Malaysia  Mission  do  we  look  with  more  certain  ex- 
pectation of  increasing  fruitfulness  than  upon  the 
"women's  work  for  women."  Chinese,  Malays,  Tamils, 
Siamese,  Eurasians  are  all  being  touched  and  helped, 
and  all  this  in  less  than  four  years. 

What  we  should  now  strive  to  do  is : 

1.  Give  the  lady  missionary  Aer  own  homey  to  save 
rent  and  to  allow  such  alterations  and  additions,  and 
above  all  such  suitable  privacy,  as  her  constantly  grow- 
ing work  demands. 

2.  Give  her  ten  more  scholarships  for  orphan  girls, 
for  experience  has  proved  that  from  the  orphanages 
come  our  best-trained  helpers,  and  one  well-trained  na- 
tive helper  is  sometimes  more  valuable  than  many  mis- 
sionaries. The  Mission  is  carefully  administered,  is 
economical,  progressive,  and  manifestly  blessed  of  God. 

Let  the  Church  help  to  give  largest  success  to  this 
blessed  vineyard  of  her  own  planting. 


Mission  to  the  Millions  of  Malaysia. 

BY    REV.    W.    G.    SHELLABEAR. 
(Extracts  from  a  circular  issued  in  England  August  38,  189a) 

Since  I  became  interested  in  Malaysia  and  the  Ma- 
lays some  three  years  and  a  half  ago  it  has  often  struck  me 
that  it  is  very  strange  how  little  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  carrying  the  Gospel  to  these  **  Islands  of  the 
Sea,"  and  how  few  people  in  England  know  that  the  Ma- 


lay races  number  well-nigh  thirty-five  millions,  and  have 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  desire  that  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
should  know  something  of  my  future  work,  and  should 
be  led  to  take  an  interest  iit  that  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  now  leads  me  to  write  this  leaflet,  which,  I 
trust,  will  be  only  the  first  of  a  series,  for  I  should 
very  gladly  write  an  occasional  paper  descriptive  of  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Malaysia  and  send  it  to 
those  of  my  friends  who  may  wish  to  receive  such  in- 
formation. 

In  order  to  explain  the  work  which  it  is  proposed 
that  I  should  undertake  on  my  arrival  in  Singapore  it  is 
necessary  for  me  first  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  all  my  past  history, 
that  I  have  already  spent  two  years  and  a  half  among 
the  Malays,  with  whom  I  was  brought  into  the  closest 
contact  through  being  in  command  of  a  company  con- 
sisting partly  of  European  soldiers  and  partly  of  Malays. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  learn  the  Malay  lan- 
guage, and  I  worked  very  hard  at  it  in  the  hope  that  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  the  people  in  their  own  tongue 
of  the  great  love  of  God.  My  spare  time  was  thus  spent 
for  fifteen  months,  and  then  the  way  opened  for  me  to 
begin  street-preaching,  which  I  was  able  to  continue  till 
I  returned  home  last  summer.  The  desire  of  my  heart, 
that  I  should  resign  my  commission  and  become  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Malays,  God  has  now  fulfilled,  and  on 
September  20  I  am  going  to  start  for  Singapore  with 
my  wife,  who  from  her  childhood  has  longed  to  be  a 
missionary. 

While  I  was  in  Singapore  I  became  very  intimate  with 
the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  and  was  associated  with  them  very  much  in 
Christian  work  and  fellowship;  so,  when  I  saw  the  spirit 
by  which  they  were  animated,  I  began  to  feel  that  it 
might  be  that  God  would  have  me  work  with  them.  As 
time  went  on  and  I  considered  that  there  is  no  English 
missionary  society  which  contemplates  Malay  work,  and 
when  I  found  that  the  bishop  was  willing  to  appoint  me 
and  that  all  the  missionaries  were  most  anxious  that  I . 
should  join  them,  this  conviction  gradually  deepened, 
and  since  my  return  to  England  the  matter  has  been 
finally  settled,  and  I,  an  Englishman,  am  being  sent  out 
by  an  American  society  to  a  British  colony  !  Truly,  it 
is  time  that  the  Christians  of  England  should  awake 
and  realize  their  responsibility. 

A  short  account  of  the  commencement  and  growth  of 
our  Mission  will,  I  believe,  prove  interesting  and  make 
more  intelligible  what  I  have  further  to  say.  Our  pres- 
ent beloved  superintendent,  Dr.  Oldham,  was  selected 
during  the  session  of  our  Bengal  Conference,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1884,  to  open  a  Mission  at  Singapore  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  Mission  to  Malaysia  ;  and  time  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  selecting  such  a  commanding  strategic 
position  as  Singapore  from  which  to  spread  the  glad 
tidings  throughout  the  peninsula  and  archipelago.  In 
February,  1885,  Dr.  Thoburn,  now  the  bishop  of  our 
Indian  Missions,  left  Calcutta  with  Dr.  Oldham  to  assist 


him  in  starting  the  Mission;  the  Town  Hall  was  used 
for  special  services  every  nigh  I  for  neariy  three  weeks. 
Several  people  were  converted  and  organized  into  a 
church,  w*htch  has  gradually  grown  and  strengthened 
until  it  has  now  for  some  time  been  self-supporting,  hav- 
ing its  own  pastor,  a  flourishing  mission  band,  and  as 
nice  a  little  church  building  as  can  be  found  in  the  far 
East.  But  until  the  church  was  able  to  support  their 
pastor  Dr.  Oldham,  whose  whole  training  had  been  for 
educational  work,  had  to  open  a  small  school  for  Chi- 
nese lads  in  order  to  support  himself.  The  growth  of 
this  school  has  been  most  phenomenal ;  the  Chinese 
merirhants,  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  a  good  education 
for  their  children,  soon  perceived  the  high  quality  of 
the  training  which  Dr.  Oldham  was  giving,  and  appre* 
ciated  the  fact  that  he  was  seeking  to  make  his  pupils 
good  boys  as  well  as  good  scholars;  so  when  the  school 
had  grown  beyond  the  limits  of  the  little  parsonage 
house  they  built  a  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  That 
house,  however,  in  its  turn  became  too  small  for  the 
day-school  and  boaTding-school  combined,  and  the  Chi- 
nese merchants  then  again  came  to  the  help  of  the  Mis- 
sion and  contributed  S6»ooo  out  of  the  §12.000  which 
were  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  large  house  and 
grounds  now  used  (and  already  overflowingly  full)  as  a 
boarding-school.  The  original  school-hotise  has  siiice 
been  used  solely  for  the  day-school,  but  now  that  the  aver- 
age attendance  has  reached  366  it  has  become  necessary 
to  enlarge  it,  and  the  government  has  given  us  a  site 
and  a  building  grant  of  $3,000.  The  design  is  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  school  by  adding  a  high-school  de- 
partment and  a  department  for  training  native  teachers 
and  preachers,  of  whom  we  have  several  who  are  but  in- 
differently trained,  and  for  this  purpose  a  further  sum 
of  $7,000  is  required,  which  Dr.  Oldham  is  seeking  to 
raise  in  America. 

Dr.  Oldham  and  his  wife  labored  on  single-handed  at 
Singapore  until  1887,  when  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bond  and 
wife  were  sent  out  from  America  to  help  in  the  work  ; 
but  Mr,  Bond's  health  failed,  and  in  a  very  few  months 
be  was  obliged  to  return.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  our 
Church  determined  to  commence  work  at  Singapore, 
and  sent  an  Australian  lady,  Miss  Black  more,  whose 
work  among  the  women  and  children  has  been  so  sig- 
nally favored  and  owned  of  God.  Miss  Blackraore's 
work  is  distinct  from  our  other  work,  but  until  quite 
lately  she  has  lived  in  the  same  house  with  our  mission- 
aries; now,  however,  she  has  gathered  round  her  a 
large  staff  of  assistants,  who  teach  under  her  direction 
in  her  schools  and  in  the  private  houses  of  several  na- 
tives,  and  she  has  just  been  enabled  to  take  a  sepa- 
rate house,  w^here  she  can  accommodate  a  few  boarders 
besides  her  assistants,  who  live  with  her. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (1887)  the  Mission  was 
strengthened  by  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Munson 
and  his  wife  and  child  from  our  Burma  Mission,  and 
two  months  later  the  Rev,  B.  F.  West,  M.D,,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  arrived  from   Indiana,  U.  S.  A., 


where  he  had  given  up  his  practice  in  order  to  become  a 
missionary.  These  two  brethren  immediately  began  to 
teach  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  school,  while  they  occupied 
their  time  out  of  school  hours  in  studying  Malay  and 
assisting  in  the  work  of  the  English-speaking  church, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1888  the  work  went 
on  thus  very  steadily.  It  was  during  this  year,  I  think, 
that  the  teaching  staff  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Mr.  W.  Kensett,  who  is  still  hard  at  work 
in  the  school,  and  is  learning  Malay  and  studying  foi 
the  ministry  in  his  spare  time. 

By  this  time  the  English-speaking  congregation,  con* 
sisting  of  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  a  few  natives,  had 
increased  so  much  that  they  desired  a  pastor  who 
should  devote  his  whole  time  to  English  work,  and  be 
wholly  supported  by  their  own  contributions.  The 
Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  B.A.,  B.D.,  was  therefore  trans- 
ferred from  Cincinnati  for  this  work,  and  arrived  at  the 
end  of  1S88.  Although  Mr.  Brewster  was  nominally  for 
English  work  only,  he  at  once  began  studying  the  Ma- 
lay language  in  his  spare  time,. and  preparing  for  work 
among  the  Mohammedans  whenever  he  should  be  set 
free  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  missionary,  who  in  hts  turn 
could  be  pastor  while  learning  the  language. 

By  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brewster  Dr.  Oldham  and  the 
other  missionaries  were  relieved  of  English  work  and 
enabled  to  devote  themselves  more  entirely  to  the  na- 
tives; and  it  then  occurred  to  many  of  us  thai  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  our  medical  missionary  should  be  unable 
to  do  medical  work  owing  to  his  having  no  instruments 
or  drugs.  A  collection  was  accordingly  made  in  the 
church,  and  S3<^^  were  thus  raised,  and  Dr.  West  was 
supplied  with  what  he  needed.  He  at  once  opened  a 
dispensary  in  his  own  house,  seeing  his  patients  each 
evening  in  his  leisure  hours,  after  a  hard  day  &  ituwk 
t€a€Mtig  in  the  school.  From  the  spring  of  1889  to  the 
spring  of  1890  he  thus  treated  over  one  thousand  cases, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  Chinese  helper  he  preached  the 
Gospel  to  all  these  and  their  friends,  and  to  crowds  in 
the  streets  outside;  as  a  result  thirteen  Chinamen  were 
baptized  last  April,  and  since  then  four  more  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  baptism.  Dr.  West  is  now  in 
China  perfecting  himself  in  that  difficult  language,  and 
hopes  to  return  in  the  spring  of  ne.xt  year  to  continue 
this  grand  work. 

On  June  25,  1889,  I  left  Singapore  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  was 
sent  to  Chatham,  where  I  remained  until  I  left  the  array 
in  April  last ;  what  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  of  the  work 
of  our  Mission  for  the  last  year  is  not  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  is  gathered  from  the  letters  of  our 
missionaries,  who  have  very  kindly  kept  me  well  informed 
of  all  that  was  going  on. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  Singapore  the  Mission  was  re- 
enforced  by  a  fully  qualified  school-teacher,  Mr.  Gray, 
from  whom  much  assistance  was  expected  in  the  work 
of  our  rapidly  increasing  day-school;  but  God  took 
him.  He  had  not  been  many  weeks  with  the  Mission 
before   an  attack  of   dysentery   suddenly   ended  a  life 
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which  promised  much  blessing  to  the  school ;  however, 
it  was  God's  will  mightily  to  use  him  in  his  dying  hour. 
The  Chinese  boys  in  our  boarding-school  had  never 
seen  a  Christian  die,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
triumphant  death  of  Brother  Gray  has  had  much  to  do 
with  a  wonderful  spiritual  work  that  is  going  on  among 
these  lads. 

Up  to  the  time  I  am  now  writing  of  the  chief  agen- 
cies of  the  Mission  had  been  directed  toward  work 
among  the  Chinese,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  large  towns  in  the  Straits,  such  as  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Johore ;  but  as  our  Mission  is  for  Malay- 
sia, we  look  upon  Singapore  only  as  our  head-quarters, 
and  we  do  not  forget  that  the  Chinese  form  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  35,000,000  who  inhabit  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula  and  archipelago.  The  Malay  language, 
or  dialects  of  Malay,  are  spoken  throughoat  these  re- 
gions ;  but  in  Singapore  and  the  great  trade  centers, 
where  Malay  is  the  universal  medium  of  communication 
between  the  various  nationalities,  it  has  suffered  terri- 
bly, and  after  being  mixed  up  with  words  of  English, 
Chinese,  Tamil,  Hindustani,  and  Portuguese,  besides 
receiving  a  little  of  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  each, 
it  differs  considerably  from  the  beautiful  idiomatic  lan- 
guage whose  name  it  bears.  All  our  missionaries  have 
to  learn  this  colloquial,  or  low,  Malay  of  Singapore  to 
some  extent,  even  though  they  are  intended  ultimately 
for  Chinese  work;  but  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
Malays  a  knowledge  of  the  real  language  (sometimes 
erroneously  called  high  Malay)  is  essential.  Hitherto 
but  little  has  been  done  among  the  Malays  by  our  Mis- 
sion beyond  a  weekly  street-preaching,  in  which  I  used 
to  take  part,  and  occasional  visits  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Mission,  who  picked  up  the  language  with 
more  rapidity  and  accuracy  than  the  men  whose  time 
was  so  much  taken  up  by  teaching  in  school  and  the 
English  work.  A  few  months  after  I  left,  however,  the 
Rev.  E.  Luering,  Ph.D.,  from  Kiel,  Germany,  was  trans- 
ferred to  our  Mission,  after  refusing  a  professorship  in 
Boston  University.  Dr.  Luering  has  a  great  gift  for 
acquiring  languages,  and  he  has  taken  up  the  study  of 
Malay  and  progressed  so  rapidly  that  he  has  already  for 
some  time  past  been  preaching  regularly  to  the  Malays, 
and  as  soon  as  God  sends  us  a  second  German  mission- 
ary it  is  proposed  that  a  new  mission-station  should  be 
opened  somewhere  in  the  archipelago.  Bishop  Tho- 
bum  is  already  in  communication  with  a  German  who 
appears  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  work. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Dr.  Luering  arrived  at  Sing- 
apore it  became  necessary  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oldham 
should  leave  for  a  time  to  recruit  their  health,  which  was 
quite  broken  down  by  the  hard  work  and  worry  of  the 
past  five  years  and  a  half.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
climate  of  Singapore  which  had  affected  them  so  much 
as  the  fact  that  their  health  had  previously  been  im- 
paired by  many  years  of  residence  in  India,  where  both 
of  them  were  born  and  brought  up.  They  are  still  in 
America,  and  though  their  health  is  improving  we  do 
not  expect  them  back  again  for  another  year. 


At  the  time  I  am  writing  the  Mission  is  being  further 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore. 
M.A.,  B.D.,  who  has  been  for  twelve  years  a  pastor  of 
the  Canadian  Methodist  Church,  and  will  now  become 
pastor  of  our  English-speaking  church.  He  left  New 
York  early  in  July  last,  and  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Balderston,  also  a  Canadian,  who  will  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  school  while  preparing  himself  for  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  Brewster,  our  former  pastor,  is,  I  understand,  re- 
turning temporarily  to  America,  on  account  of  the  se- 
rious illness  of  his  father. 

In  addition  to  missionaries  we  have  two  local  preach- 
ers, Messrs.  Polglase  and  Fox,  who  do  most  valuable 
work,  and  also  a  few  Chinese  and  Tamil  native  evan- 
gelists and  school-teachers  whose  names  I  do  not  know. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  our  Tamil  work.  It  has  al- 
ways been  carried  on  under  difficulties  because  we  have 
no  Tamil-speaking  missionary,  but  the  consistent  life 
and  faithful  preaching  of  our  native  evangelist,  the  late 
Mr.  Underwood,  were  not  without  fruit.  He  died  on 
March  10  of  this  year,  and  his  loss  is  much  felt.  We 
have  a  boys*  school  for  Tamils,  presided  over  by  a  god- 
ly native  Christian,  and  one  of  Miss  Blackmore's  schools 
is  for  Tamil  girls.  There  are  thousands  of  Tamils  in 
Singapore,  and  this  branch  of  our  work  might  be  great 
ly  extended  if  we  had  the  funds. 

Of  the  future  of  our  Chinese  work  I  have  already 
spoken.  The  Anglo-Chinese  School  is  still  growing, 
and  is  likely  to  grow,  and  on  the  return  of  Dr.  West  from 
China  the  street-preaching  and  dispensary  work  will  be 
more  firmly  established.  The  Chinese  population  of 
Singapore  is  about  ninety  thousand,  so,  even  if  we  had 
ten  more  men  for  this  work,  we  should  not  have  too 
many. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  further  of  the  future 
of  our  Malay  work,  which  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
town  of  Singapore.  To  many  of  the  countless  islands 
around  Singapore,  and  to  vast  areas  in  the  peninsula, 
and  in  such  islands  as  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  our 
missionaries  cannot  reach  for  years  to  come,  unless  there 
comes  a  mighty  awakening  in  Christendom.  But  where 
our  men  cannot  go  the  printed  page  may  find  its  way, 
Singapore  affords  unrivaled  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  literature  ;  thither  come  thou- 
sands of  Malay  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  and  re- 
turning from  the  pilgrimage  they  here  disembark  from 
the  ocean  steamers  and  scatter  to  their  island  homes. 

In  the  Malay  quarter  of  the  town  the  streets  are  lined 
with  native  book-stalls,  where  Mohammedan  publica* 
tions  are  sold  to  the  crowds  who  throng  the  streets ; 
copies  of  the  Koran  are  thus  carried  far  and  wide  from 
Singapore,  and  in  the  same  way  there  ought  to  go  forth 
unceasing  streams  of  simple,  pointed  Christian  tract 
literature,  and  copies  of  the  word  of  God.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  an  attractive  depot,  an 
energetic  agent,  and  a  splendid  system  of  colportage; 
but  they  have  at  present  only  printed  the  four  gospels  and 
the  Acts;  and  besides  there  are  thousands  of  Malays  whr 
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will  not  buy  the  Christian  Scriptures  who  would  buy 
attractive  illustrated  tracts  and  booklets.  At  this  pres- 
ent time  there  cannot  be  had,  to  my  knowledge^  a  sin- 
gle tract  in  Malay  character  for  sale  or  distribution^  ex- 
cept a  few  hundred  copies  which  I  had  printed  while  I 
was  at  Singapore  and  some  text  cards  which  I  have 
lately  had  printed  in  England.  If  this  work  is  to  be 
done  we  must  do  it  ourselves,  because  the  prices  paid 
for  printing  in  Singapore  are  quite  prohibitory,  and  we 
are  now  preparing  to  commence  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  months  I  have  spent  three 
days  a  week  in  a  printing  establishment  in  London,  in 
order  to  learn  the  practical  work  of  a  press,  and  I  am 
now  ordering  the  necessary  machinery  and  appliances 
for  a  small  mission-press,  and  intend  to  have  them  sent 
out  to  Singapore  so  as  to  arrive  there  as  soon  as  X  do. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  begin  printing  Malay  tracts  and 
other  literature  before  the  end  of  this  year,  for  I  have 
already  got  some  tracts  ready  for  the  press,  which  I 
translated  while  I  was  m  Singapore,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  translate  some  more  on  the  voyage,  so  that  the 
press  may  not  be  kept  waiting  for  matter  to  print  My 
time  for  the  first  year  will  doubtless  be  occupied  chiefly 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  press^  and  getting  it  well 
established,  if  possible,  on  a  self-supporting  basis  ;  but 
after  that  I  hope  to  hand  over  the  management  to  some 
one  else,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  whole 
of  my  time  to  preaching  the  Gospel  and  preparing  liter* 
ary  matter  for  the  press. 


Aiding  Christian  Ed  neat  ion  in  Japan. 

BY    REV,    C,    BISHOP, 

We  have  organized  '*an  association  to  aid  needy  Jap- 
anese young  men  in  obtaining  an  education  in  a  Chris- 
tian school."  This  society  is  the  successor  of  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  Cobleigh  Seminary,  which  was 
organijted  in  the  winter  of  1886,  to  avoid  the  evils  that 
attend  the  giving  of  money  to  students  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  source  from  which  the  money  comes, 
and  hence  are  unable  to  appreciate  what  they  receive. 
Since  that  time  our  motto  has  been,  "  Every  siuifent  must 
pay  Ms  way  ar  earn  if^*  and,  so  far  as  possible,  we  have 
provided  needy  students  with  work  for  which  they  were 
paid  enough  to  meet  alt  their  school  expenses. 

About  eighty  students  have  been  helped  thus  far, 
and  many  more  have  applied  for  assistance  who  had  to 
be  turned  away  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  supply 
them  with  work.  There  are  at  present  twenty -three  for 
whom  employment  has  been  provided  as  teachers,  etc, 
or  who  are  engaged  at  manual  labor. 

About  $t,2oo  worth  of  productions  of  this  depart- 
ment have  been  presented  to  the  churches  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  about  half  as  much  more  on  hand, 
These  are  to  be  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in  the  ac- 
companying plan* 

Namk, 

This  association  shall  be  called  the  Japanese  Students' 
Iniusirial  Aid  Satufy. 


Objects, 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be : 

1,  To  aid  worthy  young  men,  so  far  as  possiblCj  in  se- 
curing employment  as  a  means  of  support  while  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  study  in  Chinzei  Gakkwan  (Cobleigh 
Seminary),  Nagasaki, 

2,  To  furnish  work  to  those  for  whom  employment 
cannot  be  otherwise  obtained,  paying  for  the  same  from 
funds  contributed  to  the  Society. 

Privileges  of  Contributors. 

1.  Any  person  contributing  regularly  to  the  Society 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  funds  received  and  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Society  ;  and, 

2.  In  addition,  any  person  paying  $30  (U,  S.  gold) 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  student  to  be 
supported  by  that  money,  such  student  to  be  approved 
by  the  faculty  of  the  seminary  as  hereinafter  provided. 

3.  Any  church,  Sunday-school,  or  individual  contrib- 
uting $30  may^  if  they  so  desire,  receive  articles  manu- 
factured to  the  amount  of  the  contribution  made. 

Method  of  Selecting  Students, 
Except  in  the  case  of  students  provided  for  by  spe- 
cial donation  all  students  aided  shall  be  selected  by  the 
faculty,  which  shall  prepare  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  a  list,  showing  the  order  in  which  students  may  be 
taken  on  for  aid  during  the  next  school  year,  due  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  student's  scholarship. 

Board  of  Control. 
The  members  of  the  Japan  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  stationed  at  Nagasaki,  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Chinzei  Gakkwan,  and  the  pastor  or  pas- 
tors of  the  Methodist  Episcopai  Church  at  Nagasa- 
kij  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Control,  which  shall  meet 
annually  as  soon  after  the  school  year  as  practicable 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  deemed  necessary^ 
and  whose  duties  shall  be  as  follows ; 

1.  To  elect  its  chairman. 

2.  To  elect  a  superintendent  annually  until  such  time 
as  the  Annual  Conference  may  appoint  a  man  to  the 
position. 

3.  To  appoint  a  Committee  on  Employment  who  shall 
co-operate  with  the  superintendent  in  securing  employ- 
ment for  worthy  students. 

4.  To  appoint  a  Committee  on  Finance,  the  duties  of 
which  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  the  superintendent 
in  soliciting  contributions  and  to  audit  his  report 

Duties  of  the  Sitperihtekdent. 

1,  He  shall  have  general  oversight  of  the  work  car- 
ried on. 

2,  He  shall  hold  and  disburse  all  funds  contributed 
to  the  Society. 

3,  He  shall  make  an  annual  statement  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  such  other  reports  as  may  be  deemed  best, 

4,  Whenever  employment  is  secured  for  students,  or 
whenever  the  contributions  wiU  admit  of  the  acceptance 
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of  additional  students,  he  shall  notify  the  faculty  of  the 
same. 

Disposition  of  the^  Articles  Made. 

All  articles  manufactured,  not  disposed  of  on  the  field 
or  sent  to  special  contributors,  will  be  sent  to  the  Meth- 
odist Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
from  time  to  time,  where  they  can  be  had  upon^  applica- 
tion by  Sunday-schools  and  churches  to  aid  in  raising 
the  last  $10  of  their  missionary  collections. 

Amendments. 

This  plan  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control,  due  notice  having  been 
given. 

At  a  meeting  held  October  i,  1890,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  Society,  after  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
the  following  officers  were  elected  ;  Chairman^  Rev.  S. 
Kimura  ;  Secretary^  Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  ;  Superintend- 
int^  Rev.  Charles  Bishop  ;  Committee  on  Employment^ 
Revs.  D.  S.  Spencer,  S.  Toyama,  and  H.  B.  Johnson  ; 
Committee  on  Finance^  the  entire  Board,  with  power  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee  for  auditing. 

A  young  man  has  not  the  opportunity  to  earn  money 
in  Japan  that  one  has  in  America,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
empire,  where  the  natural  resources  are  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, the  people  are  generally  poor;  hence  the  large 
number  of  needy  students.  Seeing  the  necessity  for  as- 
sistance, and  the  good  results  that  have  attended  the 
work  thus  far,  we  unhesitatingly  appeal  to  our  friends 
and  the  friends  of  Christian  education  to  assist  us  in 
training  up  these  worthy  young  men  for  Christ  and 
Japan,  where  Christian  leaders  are  so  greatly  needed  to- 
day. 


Tragic  Nuptials  in  India. 

BY  WILLIAM  KINGSTON,  LL.D. 

It  is  not  to  enter  upon  any  legal  disquisition  that  I 
write  this  article.  It  is  to  tell  a  simple  tale,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  an  over-true  one,  tragical  as  it  was,  that 
came  under  my  own  observation  when  I  was  an  assistant- 
commissioner  in  Oudh.  Indeed,  I  was  one  of  the  actors 
in  the  tragedy,  an  unwilling  agent,  and  I  gave  an  account 
of  it  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Froude,  when  he  was  editor  of 
Eraser's  Magazine, 

As  a  rule,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  India,  both 
Moslem  and  Hindu,  are  too  poor  to  permit  of  their  in- 
dulging in  the  practice  of  polygamy.  Those  who  are 
bom  to  power  or  wealth  look  forward  to  a  plurality  of 
wives  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
their  wealth  or  dignity.  Practically,  the  evil  of  the  in- 
stitution is  most  felt  when  the  poor  man  begins  to  better 
his  position  in  life,  and  to  become  rich.  The  wife  who, 
under  other  circumstances^  was  happy  and  contented, 
cheerfully  performing  her  part  in  the  little  drama  of 
her  life,  whatever  it  might  be,  seeking  to  cheer  and  sooth 
her  husband's  anxious  hours,  becomes,  as  wealth  in- 
creases, anxious  and  uneasy.  She  may  take  pride  in  ad- 
ditional ornaments  or  finery,  but  there  is  a  dreaded  trial 


looming  in  the  distance.  Her  own  future  happiness  or 
misery,  as  well  as  that  of  her  husband,  depends  much 
upon  her  temper  and  disposition.  If  she  have  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  the  slave,  all  may  be  well.  A  new 
and  younger  wife  makes  her  appearance  in  the  household. 
If  the  first  wife  conform  cheerfully  to  this  new  order  of 
things,  if  she  consent,  without  remonstance  or  repining, 
to  take  the  second  place  in  the  little  world  in  which  she 
formerly  ruled  supreme,  all  may  be  well.  But  this  can- 
not often  be  expected.  Many  of  the  instances  of  domestic 
disputes  leading  to  cruelty  and  ill-treatment,  or  even  to 
graver  crimes,  in  Hindu  families,  have  their  origin  in  the 
entertainment  of  an  additional  wife. 

Rughbur  was  a  shop-keeper  in  a  bazaar  situated  in  a 
village  on  the  highroad  between  Lucknow  and  Fyzabad, 
the  two  largest  towns  in  Oudh.  He  was  an  active,  prudent, 
pushing  man  of  the  Ahir  caste.  In  the  days  of  his  pov- 
erty he  had  married  a  poor  girl  of  the  same  caste,  Nazi 
by  name,  characterized  by  beauty  and  prudence.  Rugh- 
bur was  eighteen  when  they  married,  and  Nazi  was  twelve. 
For  ten  or  twelve  years  they  lived  together  happily. 
Rughbur  was  prosperous,  and  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  his  prosperity  was  due,  in-  a  great  degree,  to  his 
wife's  thrift  and  wisdom.  Two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  were  growing  up,  both  healthy  and  promising. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  Nazi  was  decked  with  an  amazing 
number  of  silver  rings  ;  arms  and  ankles- were  covered, 
her  ears  and  neck  were  laden.  She  was  the  envy  of 
many  of  that  little  village  community  ;  and  her  two  little 
ones  sported  in  the  most  gorgeous  finery  on  all  occasions 
of  festivity  in  that  bazaar. 

In  an  evil  hour  of  poor  Nazi  Rughbur  went  to  Dur- 
riabad,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  and  put  up  at 
the  house  of  a  wealthy  shop-keeper.  It  was  known  by 
this  time  that  Rughbur  was  a  prosperous  man,  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  was  more  by  design  than  by 
chance  that  Rughbur  was  allowed  to  see  Mukhily,  his 
host's  daughter,  a  girl  whose  grace  and  beauty  were  con- 
spicuous. Among  the  Ahirs  of  Oudh  marriage  is  not 
usually  contracted  till  the  girls  are  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age. 

That  evening  Nazi  was  attending,  as  usual,  to  the  in- 
terests of  her  husband  and  children  with  all  her  accus- 
tomed zeal  and  prudence ;  that  evening  Rughbur  was 
bargaining  with  his  host  to  let  him  have  Mukhily,  a  girl 
not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age,  as  his  second  wife.  Nazi 
was  mentioned  during  the  negotiation. 

"Nazi  is  one  of  the  best  of  wives,"  said  Rughbur; 
**  Mukhily  will  be  as  a  daughter  to  her." 

Poor  Nazi !  poor  Rughbur  !  little  did  either  think  of 
the  tragic  events  that  were  to  spring  from  that  night's 
negotiation.  Rughbur  knew  what  Nazi  was  when  happy 
and  contented ;  he  knew  nothing  of  her  spirit  when 
roused  and  defiant. 

Before  he  returned  to  his  own  house  Rughbur  was  the 
betrothed  of  Mukhily.  He  did  not  take  his  new  bride 
home  with  him.  He  should  come  or  send  for  her  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  his  arrangements  at  home — so  he  said. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Rughbur  when  he  found 
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Nazi  determined  to  oppose  the  admission  of  the  new  wife 
into  the  little  household.  "  It  is  not  as  if  you  were  with- 
out a  son,"  said  Nazi ;  "  there  is  no  reason  in  it.  She 
shall  never  come  into  this  house  as  your  wife  while  I  am 
here.     Rughbur,  I  will  die  first." 

**  But  I  am  her  husband,"  argued  Rughbur ;  "  she  is 
my  wife,  Nazi.  Be  reasonable.  Ask  the  brotherhood." 
He  meant,  consult  the  leading  men  of  our  caste  whether 
I  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  take  a  second  wife — **  Ask 
the  brotherhood." 

But  Nazi  had  fully  made  up  her  mind.  She  shook  her 
head,  calmly,  slowly,  sorrowfully,  as  those  do  who  have 
fully  made  up  their  mind. 

In  order  to  conciliate  Nazi  Rughbur  even  went  to  the 
expense  of  engaging  and  furnishing  a  separate  house  in 
the  bazaar  for  his  new  wife.  But  Nazi  would  not  be  ap- 
peased. '*  Rughbur,  I  will  die  first,"  she  said  again  and 
again.  All  this  I  learned  from  Rughbur  himself,  after- 
ward, when  the  case  came  before  me  judicially. 

He  was  very  busy  preparing  his  new  house  and  at- 
tending to  his  business  for  a  month  before  he  brought 
Mukhily  to  her  future  home.  Nazi  all  the  time  was  calm, 
resolute,  and  reticent,  while  he  was  all  bustle  and  prep- 
aration, anxious  but  determined.  At  length,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  all  being  ready,  he  went  off  to  bring  home 
his  new  bride.  He  would  not  trust  her  to  any  one  but 
himself.  Nazi  bid  him  adieu  tenderly  and  sorrowfully. 
She  was  determined  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  new 
rival,  but  she  had  no  home  of  her  own  to  go  to.  Her 
father  had  died  before  her  marriage,  and  her  mother  had 
died  since.  They  were  poor.  She  had  no  relative  near 
but  a  widowed  sister,  one  who  lived  alone  and  supported 
herself  laboriously  by  grinding  corn  with  a  hand-mill. 
The  widow's  life  was  literally  one  of  grinding  poverty. 

The  morning  after  her  husband's  departure  Nazi  called 
in  her  husband's  uncle  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends  from 
the  bazaar,  old  men  of  her  own  caste,  and  to  them  she 
told  the  whole  history.  "  I  have  no  one  to  go  to,"  she 
said  to  them,  "  but  my  widowed  sister,  who  lives  in  our 
village  seven  miles  away.  I  know  she  is  very  poor,  and 
works  very  hard  for  her  living,  but  she  is  honest.  I,  too, 
will  work  hard  as  I  used  to  do.  I  will  not  remain  here 
to  see  another  wife  sit  on  my  head  and  rule  my  children. 
My  lord  is  master  here  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  the  En- 
glish raj  is  just,  and  will  not  let  women  be  made  slaves  of. 
I  call  you  here  to  witness  that  I  take  off  all  these  orna- 
ments—they are  my  lord's  ;  I  give  them  all  into  his 
uncle's  keeping,  to  be  given  up  to  him  when  he  returns. 
Yes,  the  ornaments  of  my  little  ones,  too ;  they  are  all 
his.  I  take  only  the  poorest  clothes  we  have,  and  with 
dust  on  our  heads  we  go  out,  we  three,  from  my  lord's 
house.  He  prefers  his  new  wife  to  us.  May  he  be  happy 
with  her." 

So  saying,  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  Nazi  put 
dust  on  her  head  and  on  the  heads  of  her  two  children, 
and  with  some  tears  of  womanly  sorrow  walked  mourn- 
Yully  away,  holding  a  child  in  each  hand ;  nor  could  the 
remonstrances  of  the  uncle  or  his  friends  stay  her. 

Two   days  afterward  Rughbur  returned,  and   found 


things  as  Nazi  had  left  them.  He  had  brought  Mukhily 
with  him,  and  until  he  came  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  house  he  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence.  He  was  very  angry  when  he  heard 
the  whole,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  For  the  present 
however,  dissembling  his  rage,  he  received  over  the  prop- 
erty from  his  uncle,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  witnesses, 
and  then  set  about  attending  to  his  business. 

Mukhily,  of  course,  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  un- 
reasonableness of  Nazi,  and  urged  Rughbur  to  act  with 
determination.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind.  He  called 
together,  first,  a  meeting  of  the  brotherhood — that  is,  of 
the  elders  of  his  own'caste.  It  was  allowed  by  the  ma- 
jority that  Nazi  had  no  right  to  a  divorce,  no  right  to 
withdraw  from  her  husband's  house,  no  right  to  take 
away  the  children.  Such  being  the  almost  unanimous 
decision  of  the  brotherhood,  Rughbur  persuaded  his 
uncle  to  go  to  the  village  and  communicate  this  decision 
to  Nazi,  and  to  bring  her  and  the  two  children  back. 

When  the  uncle  arrived  at  the  widow's  house  he  found 
the  two  sisters  laboriously  grinding  com  with  the  little 
hand-mill,  consisting  of  two  circular  stones,  the  upper  one 
moved  round  on  the  lower  by  means  of  an  iron  handle 
inserted  into  it.  This  mill  is  doubtless  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament:  "Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill  ;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left  "  (Matt.  24.  41).  It  is  a  labo- 
rious employment,  and  one  very  poorly  remunerated. 

Nazi  listened  to  all  the  uncle  had  to  say,  but  remained 
firm  and  resolute.  She  would  never  be  a  slave,  she  said, 
in  the  house  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  mistress. 

**  And  the  children  }  "  asked  the  uncle. 

**  They  may  be  taken  from  me  by  force,"  said  Nazi. 
"  They  will  not  go  of  their  own  free  will,  or  with  my 
consent." 

The  uncle  found  this  was  quite  true,  and  so  he  re- 
turned unsuccessful  to  Rughbur. 

Then  it  was  that  Rughbur  first  came  to  the  court. 
The  whole  case  was  inquired  into,  the  evidence  of  the 
husband  himself,  of  his  uncle,  and  some  of  the  witnesses 
was  taken,  and  Nazi  was  summoned.  Then  an  order  was 
issued  that  she  should  deliver  up  tlie  children.  She  did 
so  sorrowfully.  It  was  a  distressing  scene.  She  wept, 
and  the  children  wept  bitterly.  Rughbur  had  hoped  that 
rather  than  part  with  the  children  Nazi  would  have  re- 
turned with  them.  But  it  was  not  so.  Some  weeks 
elapsed  before  Rughbur  again  petitioned  the  court.  He 
wanted  to  get  an  order  that  Nazi  should  return  to  him. 
During  those  weeks  he  went  himself  to  the  widow's  house 
and  saw  Nazi.  He  found  her  living  in  great  poverty  with 
her  sister.  He  pictured  the  ease  and  comfort  she  might 
have  at  home.  He  even  promised  that  her  sister  should 
live  with  them.  The  widow  was  delighted  at  the  prospect, 
and  joined  her  entreaties  to  Rughbur's.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  Then  it  was  that  Rughbur  threatened  the  court 
again.  He  had  taken  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  He 
was  sure  he  could  get  an  order  for  her  to  return.  But 
she  was  deaf  to  his  threats  as  to  his  entreaties. 

After  that  he  presented  the  second  petition. 
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The  case  was  brought  forward  again,  and  Nazi  pleaded 
her  own  cause.  She  said  that  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
children  sometimes  alone  kept  her  alive.  She  pleaded  to 
the  assistant-commissioner  to  have  mercy  upon  her.  He 
felt  for  her,  but  he  had  his  duty  to  perform.  Judgment 
was  reserved  for  a  future  day.  The  case  was  adjourned. 
Little  did  Rughbur  or  Nazi  know  of  the  difficulty  the 
magistrate  had  in  deciding  the  case,  of  the  struggle 
waged  within  him  between  pity  and  sympathy  on  one 
side,  and  duty  on  the  other.  He  had  to  consult  legal 
enactments.  He  had  to  inquire  into  the  provisions  of 
Hindu  law  on  the  subject,  and  the  customs  of  the  caste. 
His  duty  was  plain.  He  must  order  Nazi  to  return  un- 
conditionally to  her  husband. 

When  the  order  was  read  out  in  court  in  Hindustani 
Nazi  was  present.  She  threw  herself  on  the  ground, 
begging  for  mercy.  She  kissed  Rughbur's  feet,  and  asked 
him  to  have  mercy.  She  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  en- 
treaty known  to  her,  but  all  in  vain.  The  magistrate 
sahib  and  the  husband  were  equally  immovable. 

"This  order  must  not  be  enforced  with  harshness  or 
violence,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  I  will  give  her  what  time  she  requires,"  replied 
Rughbur;  "a  week,  or  two  weeks,  if  she  insists  on  it." 

"  Two  days  will  be  enough,"  said  Nazi,  gathering  her 
chudder  about  her  head  as  she  rose  to  her  feet.  There 
was  a  look  of  desperation  on  her  countenance  as  she  said 
this ;  I  shuddered  as  I  looked  at  her.  I  feared  some 
tragedy  that  I  was  powerless  to  avert. 

Rughbur  returned  home  that  day  loud  in  his  praises  of 
English  justice,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the 
sahib-log. 

In  two  days  he  presented  himself  at  the  widow's  cot- 
tage to  bring  his  wife  back  with  all  becoming  dignity. 

"  Where  is  Nazi  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Where  is  Nazi  ?  "  asked  the  widow. 

'*  You  trifle  with  me,"  said  Rughbur  ;  "  tell  her  I  have 
come  to  take  her  home  honorably.  I  have  the  chow- 
drey's  bullock  hackney  here,  and  I  will  drive  her  home 
myself." 

"  I  have  not  seen  Nazi  since  she  last  went  to  court," 
said  the  widow.  "  I  thought  she  had  returned  with  you 
and  that  she  would  soon  come  for  me." 

It  was  too  true ;  poor  Nazi  was  missing,  and  has  been 
missing  ever  since.  Doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  some 
well,  or  amid  the  slimy  ooze  of  some  pond  or  stream,  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  first  wife  of  Rughbur,  the  Ahir, 
reposes.  Life's  fitful  fever  over,  she  sleeps  well.  Search 
was  made  for  her  by  the  police,  but  without  success.  No 
one  ever  heard  more  of  Nazi. — Life  and  Lt'crht, 

"  It  is  sickening  to  the  heart  and  trying  to  the  faith  to 
see  heathenism  so  strongly  intrenched  and  apparently 
impregnable  as  in  India.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  depths  of 
degeneracy  into  which  members  of  our  human  race  can 
fall  and  yet  be  unconscious  of  it ;  melancholy  to  find 
in  men  and  women — especially  the  latter — such  a  look 
of  depression  and  extreme  hopelessness  as  seen  in  our 
last  missionary  tour." — A  Missionary, 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Brazil. 

BY   CHARLES   W.    DREES,  D.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Our  mission  work  in  Brazil  is  connected  with  the 
Mission  which  has  its  head-quarters  in  Argentina.  A 
full  report  of  the  changed  conditions  of  our  work  under 
the  new  republican  order  would  require  much  space. 
With  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  equality  of 
all  churches  under  the  law,  civil  marriage,  civil  control 
of  cemeteries,  liberty  for  church  building  in  churchly 
forms,  awakening  of  popular  aspiration,  quickening  of 
thought,  and  other  new  circumstances,  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  has  before  it  a  career  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. All  the  missions  toiling  in  different  parts  of  this 
wide  field  are  feeling  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  before  them. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  our  Mission 
is  located,  to  the  changed  conditions  established  through- 
out the  country,  adds  the  fact  that  an  immense  tide 
of  immigration  is  flowing  in.  Hundreds  of  Europeans 
are  daily  arriving  and  are  being  scattered  through  the 
interior.  The  hills  and  valleys  northward  from  Porto 
Alegre,  the  capital,  are  being  rapidly  cleared  of  the  dense 
subtropical  forest,  and  where  but*  a  few  weeks  ago 
still  prevailed  the  dense  thickets  and  exuberant  rich- 
ness of  the  spontaneous  vegetation  undisturbed  by  the 
hand  of  man  now  wave  fields  of  Indian  com,  springing 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  forest  and  showing  green  among 
the  charred  stumps  and  tree-trunks.  The  homes  of  the 
new  settlers  are  being  built  on  every  hand. 

Besides  three  schools  and  two  preaching-places  in  the 
important  city  of  Porto  Alegre  we  have  congregations 
established  in  three  interior  colonies — Conde  de  Eu, 
Bento  Gongalvez,  and  Alfredo  Chavez.  The  work  in 
the  capital  is  conducted  in  Portuguese,  while  that  of  the 
colonies  is  in  Italian,  with  a  tendency  to  pass  into  Port- 
uguese, which  will  become  more  marked  in  process  of 
time.  The  whole  work  is  under  the  immediate  care  of 
Brother  J.  C.  Correa,  that  of  the  colonies  having  the 
services  of  Carlos  Lazzari,  a  native  of  Italy  converted  in 
Montevideo  and  sent  hither  about  two  years  ago.  The 
writer  has  just  returned  from  a  journey  to  these  colonies 
deeply  impressed  by  the  grand  opportunity  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  thousands  of  people  under  conditions  anal- 
ogous to  those  under  which  Methodism  won  many  of  its 
earliest  and  grandest  triumphs.  Here  are  settlers'  homes 
deprived  of  religious  care,  removed  from  early  surround- 
ings, struggling  with  a  hard  and  toilsome  lot,  the  seed 
of  a  new  civilization. 

Here  is  a  field  for  the  saddle-bags  itinerancy  in  which 
Methodism  has  been  so  signally  blesssed.  Brother  Laz- 
zari's  work  has  been  greatly  prospered.  In  two  places  of 
the  three  above  mentioned  are  organized  churches  with 
dozens  of  people  rejoicing  in  salvation.  They  have  se- 
cured ground,  cut  timber  in  the  woods,  gotten  out  other 
material,  and  are  about  to  build  chapels  for  their  wor- 
ship. Most  of  them  are  natives  of  Italy,  only  a  short 
time  in  Brazil,  and  have  here  found  salvation.  Their 
simple,  earnest  piety  and  zeal  are  worthy  of  all  confi* 
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dence.  Two  more  preachers  should  be  sent  in  this 
region  at  once.  In  Porto  Alegre  the  year  has  been 
marked  by  successful  work  in  the  schools  and  by  the 
opening  of  regular  preaching  services  in  the  center  of 
the  city  with  good  results. 


A  Plan  for  Balsing  Missionary  Honey. 

The  Rev.  J,  T,  TeviSj  D.D.,  of  Indiana,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Missionary  Committee,  gives  the 
following  advice  in  the  Northwestern  Ckristtan  Admmte  : 

"There  are  two  things  we  can  do  that  will  bring  our 
missionary  contributions  up  to  full  demand  of  the  treas- 
urer of  our  society — we  can  educate  and  systematize. 
The  latter  will  naturally  bring  about  the  former,  so  that 
by  systematidng  our  missionary  collections  we  will  nec- 
essarily diffuse  needed  missionary  information, 

**  A  plan  like  the  following  has  worked  well.  Any  plan 
is  good  when  well  worked,  and  the  best  plan  will  fail  if 
not  worked.  Divide  the  members  of  the  pastoral  charge 
into  four  classes.  If  there  are  250  members  (which  is 
not  the  average)  there  will  be  62  or  63  to  the  class.  Ask 
the  first  class,  composed  of  the  children  and  those  least 
able  to  give,  for  a  penny  a  month,  to  be  paid  at  the 
monthly  missionary  prayer-raeeiing.  The  second  class 
for  five  cents  per  month,  the  third  for  ten  cents,  and  the 
fourth  class  for  fifteen  cents*  These  are  small  amounts, 
to  be  paid  monthly,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  poorest, 
will  feel  it. 

"  In  a  charge  of  250  members  there  are  young  men  and 
young  women,  plenty  of  them^  i*ho  are  in  danger  of  wan- 
dering away  simply  because  they  are  given  nothing  to 
do,  who  could  be  enlisted  in  such  a  work,  and  who 
would  be  delighted  to  do  it.  Such  a  plan  worked  in  a 
charge  of  250  members  would  make  your  missionary  con- 
tributioD  $230 ;  300  members,  $186;  300  members, 
$179;  and  so  on.  This  would  be  doubling,  and  in 
many  instances  trebling,  what  you  are  now  doing  for 
the  missionary  cause. 

*'  Spasmodic  efforts  never  pay  in  the  end.  Special  mis- 
iionary  collections,  as  made  under  the  influence  of  rous- 
ing appeals,  do  not  educate  or  systematize.  They  often 
call  out  enlarged  contributions  from  the  few%  while  the 
masses  of  the  church  feel  themselves  relieved  of  respon- 
nbility.  A  system  will  call  into  the  field  forgiving  every 
member,  great  and  smalls  rich  and  poor,  and  the  aggre- 
^te  contribution  will  far  exceed  the  amount  received 
from  special  or  spasmodic  efforts,  and  will  be  coming  in 
yearly,  and  that  without  friction  or  any  great  effort. 
The  pastor  with  his  official  board  can  divide  the  mem- 
berships of  his  charge  into  the  desired  classes,  appoint 
from  among  the  young  people  collectors,  and  set  the 
system  a-going  in  a  single  evening." 


It  IS  feared  by  some  of  our  missionaries  that  there  has 
been  in  Japan  an  excess  of  education  over  evangelism, 
snd  that  there  should  be  an  immediate  evangelistic 
movement  among  the  lower  classes. 


The  Hissionary  Off  Datj* 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  HEBER  JONES. 

There  arc  perplexing  questions  which  meet  honest 
and  sincere  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  which, 
though  a  common  heritage,  are  seldom  solved  by  two 
men  in  the  same  manner.  By  some  they  are  met  with 
philosophic  indifference,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ignored ; 
others  work  them  out  by  experience,  while  still  others 
leave  them  to  provide  their  own  solution. 

Among  these  questions  not  the  least  perplexing  is 
that  relating  to  the  tesi  possiMe  use  of  time.  And  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  perplexing  as  the  years  call  us 
nearer  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

To-day  a  person  standing  on  the  threshold  of  any  of 
the  great  lives  of  human  usefulness,  whether  moral, 
scientific,  or  economic,  finds  between  him  and  the  goal 
of  a  successful  life  a  perfect  maze  of  branch  roads  and 
by-paths  tempting  to  enter,  but  which  mean  the  ex- 
haustion of  time  and  energy.  With  numberless  facili- 
ties for  preparation  for  a  life-work,  all  of  which  one 
would  like  to  use,  and  would  use  if  time  would  last  and 
humanity  stand  the  wear;  with  the  broadening  of  hu- 
man vision,  and  the  bending  of  new  and  mighty  forces 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  purposes;  with  "open- 
ing doors  *'  and  '*  new  demands  "  and  **  golden  opportu- 
nities "  every-where,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
is  the  best  possible  use  of  lime. 

The  best  of  human  judgment  is  sorely  tried  by  it,  and 
often  tempted  to  cast  it  overboard  entirely,  or  let  it 
discover  its  own  solution,  a  method  which  is  certainly 
summary,  possibly  satisfactory,  but,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  question,  unwise. 

Those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  civilization's  highest 
development,  brightest  light,  and  most  golden  opportu- 
nities have  not  a  monopoly  of  this  question's  perplex- 
ity. Equally  with  them  it  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
missionary  in  pagan  lands,  an  acquaintance  pertinacious 
when  he  is  **  on  duty,"  more  so  when  he  is  **  off  duty." 
From  the  day  he  assumes  missionary  character  until  he 
lays  all  down  at  the  Master*s  feet,  it  is  a  live  thought 
with  him.  He  of  all  men  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  or  de- 
spise it,  for,  as  the  business  man  carefully  plans  for  that 
use  of  his  financial  resources  which  shall  bring  the 
greatest  possible  return,  so  the  Christian  laborer  should 
thoughtfully  determine  upon  the  use  of  his  great  capi- 
tal, **tinie,"  which  God  hath  committed  to  his  keeping. 

This  is  urgent  upon  him  as  a  simple  precautionary 
measure  if  nothing  more.  The  serious  character  of  the 
mistakes  of  ill-directed  effort,  overwork,  and  disregard 
of  finite  limitations  is  a  wmniing  unmistakable,  and 
must  be  heeded.  Let  us  consider  the  application  of 
this  to  the  subject. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  in  order  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  "the  missionary  off  duty,"  In  many  parts  of 
the  field  he  is  regarded  as  a  myth,  and  the  resolve  to 
*'gooff  duty"  now  and  then  has  been  placed  in  the 
same .  category  as  the  resolve  of  a  fish  to  become  an 


* 


eagle.  But  such  a  conclusion  ignores  the  fundamental 
truth  that  no  man's  life  is  so  narrow  as  to  contain  no 
obligations  extraneous  to  his  work,  nor  no  life-work  so 
broad  as  to  embrace  all  the  relations  of  life.  By  **  mis- 
sionary off  duty  **  we  refer  to  the  missionary  in  his  rcla- 
tions  or  obligations  outside  those  of  official  character. 

It  is  true  we  find  even  here  a  certain  paradox  in  the 
words,  for  in  all  these  relations  he  cannot  be  said  to  be 
**  off  duty  ''  in  the  popular  sense,  in  the  same  sense,  for 
instance^  as  a  judge  when  he  leaves  the  bench.  He  is 
just  as  much  a  missionary  while  asleep  as  awake.  If  he 
enters  any  movement  in  the  community^  he  takes  his 
missionary  character  along  with  him ;  it  indicates  his 
social  life  and  companions  for  him,  travels  with  him  in 
the  country,  and  keeps  his  pen  clean  in  literary  work* 

The  '*  missionary  off  duty  *'  has  not  lard  aside  his 
m:36\onary  charcuUr^  for  that  is  not  a  something  which 
forms  part  of  his  desk  furniture,  and  which  he  may  don 
and  doff  with  his  office  coat;  but  it  is  God-given,  and 
even  if  he  so  desired  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  it  aside 
on  any  occasion*  Missionary  character  remains  the 
great  factor  which  lays  perpetual  obligations  upon  him 
who  bears  it,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  relations  and  duties  which  lie  extra- 
neous to  bare  work.  And,  moreover,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  who  is  successful  in  his  work,  who  is  able  to  de- 
vote the  greatest  number  of  years  to  the  Master's  serv- 
ice and  to  accomplish  the  most  lasting  results*  is  the  one 
who  accords  a  just  recognition  to  these  relations,  and  so 
interweaves  them  with  his  work  as  to  ignore  none  of 
them. 

Grouping  these  relations  under  the  head  of  the  **mis- 
sionar)'  off  duty,"  we  have  no  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction in  saying  that  the  one  who  does  go  **  off  duty  " 
is  the  one  who  makes  the  best  possible  use  of  time  in 
the  mission  field. 

We  may  gather  these  relations  or  duties  under  two 
heads  : 

First,  the  missionary  in  his  relations  to  himself.  The 
standing  criticism  upon  Americans — and  we  believe  it 
to  be  a  just  one — is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  laws 
which  govern  their  own  nature.  From  the  time  they 
enter  business  or  professional  life  until  a  merciful  prov- 
idence calls  a  halt,  they  keep  their  whole  being  in  a 
mad  race  after  success,  which  exhausts  the  body,  wearies 
the  mind,  and  saps  constitutional  foundations.  And 
that  this  is  true  in  many  instances  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded, however  wx  may  differ  from  our  critics,  that  as 
a  nation  Americans  have  a  monopoly  of  it.  And  that 
it  is  culpable  in  the  extreme  cannot  well  be  denied.  It 
is  sad  that  such  should  be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  instance  more  than  one  bright  life,  wliich  gave  rare 
promise  for  the  future,  but  which  was  ruined  or  even 
lost  in  the  prime  of  its  usefulness,  simply  because  of  a 
deliberate  ignoring  of  what  should  have  been  esteemed 
of  first  importance. 

No  man  can  rob  himself  of  rest,  sleep,  and  refresh- 
inent  with  impunity  ;  sooner  or  later  it  ri^eans  disaster 
and  wreck.     And   if  under  all  the  favorable  conditions 


of  life  in  the  home  lands  it  has  proven  so  fatal^  how 
strongly  it  should  be  guarded  against  in  foreign  fields, 
where,  surrounded  by  new  and  strange  scenes,  and  c.ic- 
posed  to  the  disorders  attendant  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  heathen  cities,  the  trial  is  more  severe  and  the 
risk  many  times  greater.  Surely  many  a  mistake  might 
be  obviated  if  the  lesson  could  only  be  learned  on  en- 
trance into  a  mission  field,  that  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  body  are  limited,  and  need  consideration  and 
proper  care,  instead  of  waiting  until  a  physical  "  break- 
down *'  or  a  bad  case  of  nervous  exhaustion  has  taught 
it  in  a  most  unpleasantly  real  and  forcible  manner 

But  the  fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  the  *  missionary  off  duty  '*  should  seek 
to  preserve  and  increase  his  bodily  and  mental  powers; 
the  interests  of  the  great  cause  he  is  serving,  and  the 
Church  he  represents,  demand  it  No  human  method 
of  calculation  can  make  five  equal  to  twenty,  when  the 
unit  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  Neither  can  we  by  otir 
most  strenuous  efforts  crowd  twenty  years  of  service  into 
five  years.  The  very  attempt  will  prove,  in  fact  always 
has  proved,  to  be  simply  suicide  by  inches. 

A  favorite  quotation  in  these  days  is  taken  from  i  Sanh 
21,  r8,  "The  king's  business  requires  haste."  David, 
however,  used  those  words  for  deception,  Avhich  we  cer- 
tainiy  repeat  when  we  use  them  to  drown  the  warnings 
of  exhausted  nature,  anxious  friends,  and  common 
sense. 

The  consecration  of  a  human  soul  to  God*s  service  is 
indeed  a  noble  act,  Paul  calls  it  **  the  living  sacrifice,"  bur 
the  law  which  governed  sacrifice  demanded  a  sacrifice 
without  physical  blemishes.  And  that  law  also  contains  a 
most  pertinent  lesson  for  the  "living  sacrifices'*  of  to- 
day, calling  upon  them  to  seek  by  wise  devotion  to  a 
noble  calling  to  bring  to  the  performance  of  its  duties 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  made  strong  and  vigorous 
by  proper  nourishment,  rest,  and  recreation. 

What  the  recreation  should  be  each  must  determine 
for  himself.  Some  find  it  in  a  brisk  walk  out  into  fresh 
country  air  and  among  green  fields  ;  others  take  hoe- 
handle  and  croquet  mallet  in  proportionate  quantities ; 
numerous  other  methods  might  be  suggested,  any  one  of 
which  cannot  be  equaled  by  all  the  **  Favorite  Remedies'* 
known  for  bracing  weak  nerves  and  reinvigorating  a 
debilitated  physical  system. 

The  missionary's  duty  to  himself  is  summed  np  in 
proper  observance  of  the  laws  governing  health. 

The  second  line  of  relations  to  which  w^e  would  c 
the  attention  of  the  '*  missionary  off'  duty"  is  that  which 
he  holds,  or  should  hold,  with  the  foreign  community. 
The  difhcullies  which  surround  this  side  of  missionary 
life  are  neither  imaginary  nor  exaggerated.  We  are  told 
that  in  few  places  m  the  East  does  there  exist  that  com- 
munity of  interest,  good- will,  and  fellowship  which  is 
found  in  isolated  neighborhoods  at  home.  A  line  of 
division  is  drawn  between  the  missionary  circle  and  the 
rest  of  the  foreign  residents,  which  separates  them  al- 
most as  effectually  as  a  thousand  miles  of  territory.  How 
true  this  is  we  cannot  say  \  it  does  not  exist  every-where^ 
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but  where  it  is  found  the  causes  can  be  easily  discovered. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  the  line,  has  been  drawn  upon 
moral  grounds,  yet  in  some  instances  the  missionary  can- 
not altogether  exonerate  himself  for  the  line's  existence, 
'  The  ** missionary  off  duty"  has,  indeed,  much  food 
for  reflection  here,  and  while  local  circumstances  must 
enter  largely  into  bis  final  determination,  a  few  general- 
izations appear  applicable  to  most  cases. 

First,  guard  against  narrow  and  distorted  views  of 
truth.  A  test  is  our  reading  of  the  Saviour's  words,  ''In 
the  world,  yet  not  of  it.'*  Here  are  two  truths  whose 
I  grandeur  consists  in  their  unity;  divorce  them,  and 
I  whichever  you  follow  you  miss  the  noble  purpose  of 
Christian  life.  One  leads  to  worldliness  and  the  other 
to  monasticism.  On  the  other  hand*  let  these  truths  in 
the  power  of  their  unity  bear  upon  our  own  lives  in  all 
relations  with  others,  and  the  result  will  be  beyond  ques- 
tion a  good  one. 

There  is  many  a  sin-sick,  aching  heart  among  those 

who   have  come  from   our  own  and  her  sister  nations 

to  heathen  lands  hungry  for  a  nobler  and  higher  life, 

and  only  waiting    for  the  missionary  to  meet  him  half- 

,  way,  simply  because  he  in  his  discouragement  despairs  of 

I  taking  the  first  step. 

Second,  remember  the  power  of  Christian  friendship. 

It  cannot  be  overestimated.    Its  unconscious,  indefinable 

influence  has  a  charm   for  even    the  sturdiest  minds, 

I  which  have  often  made  it  their  leader  to  higher  and  no- 

'  bier  paths.      Potent   in   what   it  accomplishes,  it  may 

prove  equally,  or  even  more  so,  in  what  it  prevents. 

It  may  prevent  a  weak  soul  from  being  lost  in  the 
maelstrom  of  temptations  that  threatens  the  unguarded 
in  these  heathen  cities.  It  may  draw  some  one  from 
narrow,  selfish,  sordid  aims  to  broad,  noble,  righteous 
purposes.  It  may  win  for  the  Master's  service  strong, 
earnest  workers  from  the  very  ranks  which  now  seem 
so  devoid  of  all  common  interest  and  sympathy  with 
Christian  effort. 

And  the  first  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  all 
this  lies,  we  believe,  in  that  friendly  attitude  toward  all 
foreigners  which  will  attract  the  good  and  cause  thera 
to  feel  that  the  missionary  "circle*'  is  not  a  line  which 
ihcy  are  forbidden  to  cross. 

By  a  wise  course  of   action  we  are  convinced  that  the 
**  missionary  oflT  duty  "  may  become  the  medium  through 
which  Christian   thought  and   purpose  shall   permeate 
and  mold  community  life  in  all  its  phases, and  Christian 
friendships  win  back  many  a  wandering  prodigal  on  the 
far  shores  of  heathen  lands  to  the  ways  of  a  mother's 
prayer  and  the  sweet  influences  of  home-land  truth. 
'      Thus  we  believe  it  possible  for  the  "  missionary  off 
'  duty  "  to  solve,  by  an  honest  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  him  in  common  with  all  true  men, 
!  two  of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties  of  missionary  life 
'  — namely,  the   tendency  toward   physical   deterioration 
and  an  early  break-down;  and,  second,  the  unnecessary 
I  and  hurtful  line  of  division  which  exists  between  two 
'  classes  who  might  be  mutually  useful  and  helpful, 
Seaui^  Korea, 


British   Contribxitioni   to   Foreige  MiBsians, 

1889* 

Condensed  from  Canon  Scott  Robertson*s  Annual 

Analysis. 

(N,  B. —  TAi  amounts  art  ixdmivt  of  Dividends  and  of  Con- 
tributions from  abroad,) 

FoRErGN  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Church  Missionary  Society , .  • ,  £246707 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospd ..........  1 13.437 

London  Society  for    Promoting  Christianity  among 

the  Jews , » 22,000 

Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society 25,201 

Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society i7iS5^ 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (Portion 
of  Receipts    spent   in   aid   of  Foreign   Missions, 

about)., , 19*093 

Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa *3»S55 

South  American  Missionary  Society 9.087 

Missionary  Leaves  Association 10*500 

Thirteen  smaller  Missions 32,089 

^499-226 
Estimated  value  of  other  gifts  sent  direct  to 
Mission  stations 24,000 

Joint  Societies  of  Churchmen  and  Non-conformists. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Amount  devoted 

to  foreign  work,  about) Z95-696 

Religious  Tract  Society  (Amount  devoted  to  foreign 

work,  about) . , , ♦ ,  1974^ 

China  Inland  Mission ,.-.*..- ♦ , , , 48,663 

Indian  Female  Normal  Society, , 13*250 

British  Society  for  the   Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

among  the  Jews , . , 5.734- 

Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East  4.524 

Six  smaller  Societies * , 23,350 

Estimated  value  of  other  gifts  (as  above) 7.000 

£217.963 


Foreign  Missions  of  English  and  Welsh  Non-con- 
formists. 

Wcsleyan  Missionary  Society £\  24.8S3 

London  Missionary  Society , 93.830 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 63.470 

English  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions '4*49^ 

Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association , . .       *3»'  5^ 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  Foreign  Missions...         6,283 
Welsh  Calvin i Stic  Methodist  Foreign  Missions..,..         7.I9S 

Nine  smaller  Societies . .    39,343 

Estimated  value  of  other  gifts  (as  above) , , , ,       1 2,000 

^364.652 


Foreign  Missions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians, 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missions. , ,  £^8,791 

United  Presbyterian  Missions. ,  34432 

Church  of  Scotland  Missions 41 ,262 

National  Bibie  Society  of  Scotland .••,.-  1 3,000 

Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 4.203 

Three  smaller  Mission  funds. 4.1 1 5 

Irish  Presbyterian  Missions 19.843 

i;i  85.646 

Roman  Catholic  Missions    ...» ,.      /9.S19 

Grand  Total  j£  1,301, 306;  last  year,  ji;^*334.49'- 
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names  and  Addreaaes  of  Missionaries 
In  Japan, 

compiled  by  rsv.  h.  l00mi8,  jan.  x,  x89x. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Yokohama, 
Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  wife,  67a,  Bluff. 
Rev.  C.  K.  Harrington  and  wife,  252,  ** 
Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  2.  Bluff. 
Miss  C  A.  Converse,  67a,  " 
Miss  E.  R.  Church.  67b.  " 
Miss  A.  W.  Comes.  67a.  " 
Miss  N.  J.  Wilson.  67b,  •• 
Min  £.  L.  Rolman.  absent 

Tokyo 

Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher  and  wife,  6,  Tsukiji. 

Rer.  F.  G.  Harrington  and  wife,  30b, 
Tsukiji. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Taft.  30a,  Tsukiji. 

Rev.  J.  C  Brand  and  wife.  32,  Tsukiji. 

Miss  A.  H.  Kidder,  10;  Miss  M.  A.  Whit- 
man,  XO;  Miss  A.  M.  Clagett,  10,  Fukuro 
Machi,  Suruga-daL 

Kobe. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Rhees  and  wife,  absent. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Thomson  and  wife,  5,  Hill. 

Shimonoseki, 
Rev.  R.  L.  Halsey  and  wife. 

Chofu, 
Rev.   T.    K  Shoemaker    and    wife,    108, 
Innai. 
Miss  O.  M.  Blunt. 
Miss  H.  M.  Browne,  108.  InnaL 

Sendai, 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  and  wife,  3,  Nakajima- 
cho. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Hamblen  and  wife,  3,  Naka- 
jima-cho. 

Miss  N.  E.    Fife.   39.  Kita  Ni  Bancho. 

Miss  L.  A.  Phillips.  39, 

Miss  L.    Mead,    39,  *•  •« 

Morioka. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Poate  and  wife,  43,  Nio  Machi. 

Nagasaki, 
L.  E.  Martin. 

Nemun. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley  and  wife. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Carpenter. 
Miss  L.  Cummings. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention,  U.  S.  A. 

Kobe. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Brunson  and  wife,  47,  Hill. 
Rev.  J.  W.  McCoUum  and  wife,  46,  Hill. 

American  Bible  Society. 
No,  42,  Yokohama, 
Rev.   Henry  Loomis  and  wife.  No.  223, 
Bluff 

American  Board  Mission. 
Kobe, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson  and  wife,  48,  Hill. 
Arthur  Hill  and  wife,  80,  HiU. 
Miss  M.  J.  Barrows,  i,  HilL 
Miss  A.  Y.  Davis,  absent. 
Miss  A.  L.  Howe.  i.  Hill. 


Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  i.  Hill. 
Miss  E.  M.  Brown,  36,  *• 
Miss  S.  A.  Searle,  36.    " 
Miss  M.  L.  Graves,  34.  «• 
Miss  C.  A.  Stone. 

Osaka, 

Rev.  George  Allchin  and  wife,  24,  Conces- 
sion. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick,  Ph.D..  and  wife.  26. 
Concession. 

Wallace  Taylor,  M.D.,  and  wife.  14.  Con- 
cession. 

Rev.  Otis  Cary  and  wife,  36,  Concession. 

Miss  Mary  Poole,  Baikwa  Jo  Gakko. 

Miss  A.  Daughaday,    "  •* 

Miss  M.  B.  Daniels,  25,  Concession. 

Miss  A.  M.  Vetter. 

Kyoto, 

Rev.  George  E.  Albrecht  and  wife,  Imade- 
gawa  Don. 

J.  C.  Berry,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Nashi-no 
Kicho. 

Edmund  Buckley,  A.M..  l^ashi-no  Kicho. 

Mrs.  Sara  C.  Buckley.  M.D..  Nashi-no 
Kicho. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Cady  and  wife,  Karasu-mam 
Don. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Karasu- 
maru  Don. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.D.,  D.D..  and 
wife,  Karasu-maru  Dori. 

LieuL  G.  C.  Foulk  and  wife,  Karasu-maru 
Dori. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  Ph.D.,  and  wife, 
Imadegawa  Don. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Stanford  and  wife,  Karasu- 
maru  Dori. 

C.  T.  Wyckoff,  Muromachi  Dori. 

Miss  M.  E.  Wainwright,  Imadegawa  Dori. 

Miss  M.  F.  Denton,  Karasu-maru  Dori. 

Miss  Florence  White,  Imadegawa  Dori. 

Miss  I.  V.  Smith,  Karasu-maru  Dori. 

Miss  Eliza  Talcott.  Karasu-maru  Dori. 

Okayama, 
Rev.   J.    H.    Pettee    and    wife,    Higashi 
Yama. 

Rev.  S.  S.   White,  Higashi  Yama, 

Miss  A.  Gill, 

Miss  A.  Adams, 

Miss  Ida  A.  McLennan,  "  ** 

Niigata, 
Rev.  M.  Pedlcy,  Gakkocha 
Miss  C.  Brown,        *• 
Miss  E.  Torrey, 
Miss  G.  Cozad.  28,  Minami  Hama-dori. 

Sendai. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  and  wife.  3,  Rokken- 
cho. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Curtis  and  wife,  3,  Rokkcn- 
cho. 

Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  D.D.,  and  wife,  27, 
Katahira-machi. 

Miss  M.  Meyer,  3.  Rokken-cho. 

Miss  A.  H.  Bradshaw,  3,  Rokken-cho. 

Nagaoka. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Newell  and  wife,  Saka  no  Uye 
Machi. 


Kumamoto, 
Rev.  C.  A.  Clark  and  wife. 
Miss  M.  J.  Clark. 
Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick  and  wife. 
Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick  and  wife. 
Miss  J.  A.  Gulick. 
Miss  F.  E.  Griswold. 

Matsuyama, 
Miss  E.  B.  Gunnison. 
Miss  C.  Judson. 

Tottori. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Rowland  and  wife. 
Rev.  C.  M.  Severance.  Nishi-machL 
Miss  Maxy  Holbrook.  M.D. 
Miss  E.  M.  Telford. 

Tokyo, 
Rev.  D.  C.  Greene.   D.D..   and  wife,  23, 
Nakano-cho  Ichigaya. 

Tm. 
Rev.  F.  N.  White  and  wife. 
Miss  A.  M.  Colby,  absent. 
Miss  F.  A.  Gardner. 

Berkeley  Temple  Mission.  Boston, 
U.  S.  A. 

Maibashi, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Noyes  and  wife. 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 
Yokohama, 
Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  and  wife,  222b,  Bluff. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Van  Petten,  221.  Bluff. 
Miss  A.  S.  French,  221,  Bluff. 

Tokyo, 

Rev.  Julius  Soper  and  wife,  15b,  Akashl- 
cho.  Tsukiji. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Vail  and  wife,  Ei-wa  Gakko, 
Aoyama. 

Rev.    J.    F.    Belknap  and    wife.    Ei-ws 
Gakko,  Aoyama, 

Rev.  B.  Cbappell  and  wife,  Ei-wa  Gakko, 
Aoyama. 

Rev.   J.   W.   Wadman   and  wife,  Ei-ws 
Gakko.  Aoyama. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Norton  and  wife,  Ei-wa  Gak- 
ko, Aoyama. 

Miss  J.  S.  Vail,  Ei-wa  Gakko.  Aoyama. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  and  wife,  absent. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer  and  wife.  Ei-wa  G«k« 
kc,  Aoyama. 

Miss  A.  P.  Atkinson,  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko, 
Aoyama. 

Miss   H.    S.    Ailing,    Ei-wa   Jo   Gakko, 
Aoyama. 

Miss   L.   R.   Bender,   Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko, 
Aoyama. 

Miss  E.   Blackstock,   Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko, 
Aoyama. 

Miss   M.   A.    Spencer,    13,    Akashicho, 
Tsukiji. 

Miss    M.    E.     Pardoe,    13,    Akashicho, 
Tsukiji. 

Miss  F.  E.  Phelps,  13,  Akashicho,  Tsu- 
kiji. 

Yonezawa, 

Miss  M.  B  Griffiths. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Atkinson. 
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Fukuoka. 
Miss  M.  E.  Taylor,  31,  Inabe-cho. 
Miss  L.  M.  Seeds. 
Miss  R.  J.  Watson,  absent. 

Nagasaki. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  and  wife,  Oara,  Hi- 
gash  i  Yama. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  and  wife,  Oura.  Hi- 
gashi  Yama. 

Rev.  Chas.  Bishop  and  wife,  Oura,  Hi- 
gashi  Yama. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  and  wife,  Oura  Hi- 
gashi  Yama. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson  and  wife. 

Miss   E.   Russell,    Oura,  Higashi  Yama. 

Miss  Belle  J.  Allen,  * 

Miss  Annie  L.  Bing,  "  "  " 

Miss  M.  E.  Simons,  •*  "  " 

Miss  L.  Imhofif, 

Miss  J.  M.  Gheer. 

Hakodate, 
Rev.  J.  Wier  and  wife. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Green  and  wife,  absent. 
Miss  E.  J.  Hewett,  absenL 
Miss  G.  Baucus. 
Miss  A.  Dickerson. 

Nagoya, 
Rev.  W.  S.  Worden,  M.D.,  and  wife. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Dan  forth. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson. 

Hirosaki» 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland  and  wife. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Swartz.  M.D.,  and  wife. 
Miss  M.  S.  Hampton. 

Kagoshima. 
Miss  Ella  R.  Forbes. 
Miss  Grace  Tucker. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South. 

Kobe. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth,  D.D.,  and  wife,  2, 
Yama. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Lambuth,  M.D.,  and  wife. 
17,  Yamate  Dori. 

ReV.  J.  C.  C.  Newton  and  wife,  Kwansei 
Gaknin. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Utley  and  wife,  Kwansei 
Gakuin. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Towson  and  wife,  9,  Naka- 
yamate  Dori. 

Rev.  T.  W.  B.  Demaree. 

S.  H.  Wainright,  M.D..  and  wife,  17. 
Shimo  Yamate  Dori. 

Miss  Y.  M.  Kin,  M.D..  3,  Yama. 

Miss  M.  F.  Bice. 

Miss  K.  Harlan. 

Hiroshima, 
Rev.  B.  W.  Waters  and  wife,  133,  Nobo- 
richo. 

Miss  N.  B.  Gaines. 

Miss  L.  C.  Strider,  Kami-Nagaregawa. 

Osaka. 
Rev.  O.  A.  Dukes,  M.D.,  and  wife. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Rollins  and  wife. 

Matsuyama, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley  and  wife. 


Oita. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Wilson. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Yokofiama, 
J.  C.  Hepburn.   M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  wife, 
245.  Bluff. 
Miss  E.  W.  Case,  49,  Bluff. 

Tokyo, 

Rev.  D.  Thompson,  D.D.,  and  wife,  23, 
Tsukiji. 

Rev.  William  Imbrie,  D.D.,  and  wife,  16, 
Tsukiji. 

Rev.  G.  William  Knox,  D.D.,  and  wife, 
27.  Tsukiji. 

Rev.  J.  M.  McCauley,  D.D.,  and  wife, 
Meijigakuin,  Shirokane. 

J.  C.  Ballagh  and  wife,  Meijigakuin, 
Shirokane. 

Rev.  T.  M.  McNair,  Meijigakuin,  Shiro- 
kane. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Landis  and  wife,  Meijiga- 
kuin, Shirokane. 

D.  B.  McCartee,  M.D.,  and  wife,  8, 
Tsukiji. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Pierson,  8,  Tsukiji. 

Mr.  K.  M.  Youngman,  6b,  " 

Mrs.  M.  T.  True.      33,  Kami-ni-Bancho. 

Miss  Sarah  Gardner,  33,        "  " 

Miss  Lily  Murray,      33,         **  ** 

Miss  E.  P.  Milliken.  33, 

Miss  A.  K.  Davis,      33. 

Miss  Carrie  H.  Rose,  33,        "  " 

Miss  A.  P.  Ballagh.  24. 

Miss  Emma  Hays,     33.        "  " 

Miss  C.  T.  Alexander,  2,  Nishi  Machi, 
Niban-cho. 

Miss  I.  A.  Leete,  2,  Nishi  Machi,  Niban- 
cho. 

Miss  A.  B.  West,  absent. 

Osaka, 

Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander  and  wife,  14,  Con- 
cession. 

Miss  A.  E.  Garvin,  Ichi  Jo  Gakko.  Uye- 
machi. 

Miss  Alice  Haworth,  Ichi  Jo  Gakko, 
Uyemachi. 

Miss  Ella  McGaire,  Ichi  Jo  Gakko,  Uye- 
machi. 

Rev.  G.  E.  WoodhuU  and  wife,  Conces- 
sion. 

Kanatawa, 

Rev.  T.  C.  Winn  and  wife,  45,  Tobi- 
Ume-cho. 

Miss  F.  E.  Porter,  absent. 

Miss  M.  K.  Hesser,  Kami  Kakimiki- 
Bauke. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Naylor,  Kami  Kakimiki- 
Batake. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Hayes  and  wife,  Hondachi- 
no-Tobi,  Umecho. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Taylor  and  wife,  Hondachi- 
no-Tobi,  Ishi-shiki  Machi. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Leonard  and  wife,  Hirosaka 
Dori. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Fulton  and  wife. 

Miss  H.  S.  Loveland. 

Rev.  R.  Harkness  and  wife. 

Miss  Kate  Shaw. 

Miss  G.  S.  Bigelow. 


Hiroshima. 
Rev.  A.  V.  Bryan  and  wife,  absent 
Rev.  F.  S.  Curtis  and  wife. 

Sapporo* 
Miss  S.  C.  Smith. 
Miss  K.  B.  Light. 

Kyoto, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Porter  and  wife. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Hearst  and  wife. 

Kobe. 
Rev.  B.  C.  Haworth  and  wife. 

YamaguekL 
Rev.  J.  B.  Ayres  and  wife. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Doughty  and  wife. 
Miss  M.  N.  Cnthbert. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
(Southern.) 

Kochi. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Grinnan  and  wife,  46^  Kaai 
Honmachi. 

Rev.  J.  Moore  and  wife. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Mcllwaine. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Junkin,  absent. 

Miss  C.  E.  Stirling,  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko. 

Miss  Annie  Dowd,         ** 

Miss  M.  L.  Robertson. 

Nagoya, 
Rev.  R.  E.  McAlpine  and  w!fe,  54,  Shi> 
mo  Tate  Sugi-no-cho. 
Rev.  C.  K.  Gumming,  245,  Nalca-no-cho. 
Miss  L.  E.  Wimbish,  55,TateSugi-no-cba 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Randolph. 

Tokushima. 
Rev.  C  G.  Brown  and  wife,  602,  Tomedi 
Ura  Machi. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Price. 

Okazaki, 
Rev.  S.  P.  Fulton  and  wife. 

Society  of  Friends. 
Tokyo, 
Joseph  Cosand  and  wife,  30,  Koun-machl, 
Shiba. 

Miss  M.  A.   Gundry,   30.    Koun-machi, 
Shiba. 

W.  V.  Wright  and  wife,  68,  Sanbancho, 
Kojimachi. 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  MissiOKi 
Tokyo, 
Rt  Rev.  C.  M.  WilUams,  D.D.  (Bishop), 

37,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Morris,  absent. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Woodman  and  wife,  5,  Tsa- 

kiji. 

Rev.   J.  Thompson  Cole  and  wife.  56, 

Tsukiji. 
J.  McD.  Gardiner  and  wife,  40,  TtnldjL 
Rev.  H.  D.  Page  and  wife,  38, 
Miss  S.  Sprague,  23a,  " 

Rev.  J.  M.  Francis  and  wife,  25a,   '* 
Miss  Martha  Aldrich,  17,  Kami  Rokubao- 

cho. 

Miss  Emma  Verbeck,  absent. 

Miss  G.  Suthon,  6,  Kami  Rokubancho. 

Miss  R.  F.  Heath,  26,  Tsnkiji. 
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Miss  Fannie  M.  Perry,  5.  Tsukiji. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Perry.  5.  ** 

Miss  Ida  Goepp,  17,  Kami  Rokubancho. 

Osaka* 

Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  and  wife,  14.  Conces* 
sioo. 

Rev.  J.  McKim  and  wife,  7,  Concession. 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Palmer,  27.  " 

Henry  Laning,  M.D.,  5.  •• 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ambler  and  wife,  14,      *• 

Miss  Emma  Williamson,  6,  " 

Miss  Mary  Mailes.  27,  '* 
Miss  Leila  Bull,  27, 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Palmer,  37,  " 

Miss  May  McKim,  7,  * 

Miss  Lisa  Lovell,  24,  * 

Nara, 
Rev.  Isaac  Dooman  and  wife. 

Maebashi, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Paton  and  wife. 

Mission  of  the   Methodist  Church  of 
Canada. 

Tokyo, 

Rev.  D.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  and  wife,  4. 
Tsakiji. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Eby.  D.D..  and  wife,  16,  Tat- 
sookacho,  Hongo. 

Rev.  R.  Whitdngton,  M.A.,  and  wife.  13. 
Higashi  Torii-zaka,  Azabu. 

Rev.  George  Cochran,   D.D.,  and  wife, 
absent. 

Rev.  C.  I.  D.  Moore,  13,  Higashi  Torii- 
zaka,  Azabu. 

Miss  M.  E.  Cochran,  absent. 

Miss  I.  H.  Hargrave. 

Miss  I.  S.  Blackmore,  14,  Higashi  Torii- 
saka,  Azabu. 

Miss  E.  C.  Harti  14,  Higashi  Torii-zaka, 
Azabu. 

Miss  N.   Hart,  14,    Higashi    Torii-zaka. 
Azabu. 

Miss  H.  Lund,  14,  Higashi  Torii-zaka. 
Azabu. 

Miss  J.    K.    Munro,   14,  Higashi   Torii- 
zaka,  Azabu. 

Kanazawa, 

Rev.  J.  W.  Saunby,  B.A.,  and  wife. 

Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie  and  wife. 

Miss  M.  J.  Cunningham. 

Kofu, 
Miss  S.  A.  Wintemute. 
Miss  E.  A.  Preston. 

Kumamoto, 
Rev.  E.  Crummie  and  wife. 

Shiwuoka, 
Rev.  F.  A.  Cassidy,  M.A.,  and  wife. 
Miss  I.  M.  Hargrave. 
Miss  T.  Kate  Morgan. 

Nagano* 
Rev.  J.  G.  Dunlop. 

Woman's  Union  Mission. 
Yokohama. 
Miss  J.  N.  Crosby,  212,  Blufif. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Pierson,  212,      *' 
Miss  J.  D.  Albro,      212,      " 


Baptist  Missionary  Society,  English. 

Tokyo, 
Rev.  W.  J.  White  and  wife,  absent. 

Seamen's  Mission. 

Yokohama, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Austen  and  wife. 

United  Presbyterian  Mission  of 
Scotland. 

Tokyo, 

Rev.  Robert  Davidson  and  wife,  71, 
Shimo  Nibancho. 

Rev.  H.  Waddell  and  wife,  25,  Ichibei 
Machi. 

Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary 

Society  (German  and  Swiss). 
Rev.    Wilfrid    Spinner,    12,    Suzukicho, 
Surugadai. 

Rev.  Otto  Schmiedel,  7,  Suzukicho, 
Surugadai. 

Methodist  Protestant  Mission. 

Yokohama, 
Rev.   T.  H.  Colhouer,   D.D.,   and  wife, 
120,  Bluff. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Morgan  and  wife,  244,  Bluff. 
Miss  E.  J.  Bonnett.  244,'Blu£f. 
Miss  J.  Kimball,  244,  Blufif. 

Nagoya, 

Rev.  F.  C.  Klein  and  wife,  104,  Minami 
Boheicho. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Albright  and  wife,  Minami 
Kajiyacho. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Van  Dyke  and  wife,  131, 
Boheicho. 

Miss  J.  R.  Whetstone. 

Miss  A.  L.  Forest. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Osaka. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Hail  and  wife,  19,  Conces- 
sion. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hail  and  wife,  13,  Concession. 

Miss  J.  H.  Leavitt,  19,  Concession. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Van  Home  and  wife,  22, 
Concession. 

Miss  May  Morgan. 

Miss  Agnes  Morgan. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Hudson  and  wife,  16,  Con- 
cession. 

Wakayama, 

Miss  B.  A.  DufBeld. 

Uyeno, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Drennan. 

Yokkaichi, 
Miss  Rena  Rezner. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Geo.  Braitwaithe,  51,  Tsukiji. 

Christian  Church  of  America. 
Tokyo, 
Rev.  D.  F.  Jones  and  wife,  i,  Shin  Mina- 
tocho. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Rhodes  and  wife,  10,  Odawa- 
racho,  Tsukiji. 


English  Church  in  Japan. 

Tokyo. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  ii,  Sakai- 
cho,  Shiba. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Cholmondeley  (bishop's  chap- 
lain), II,  Sakai-cho,  Shiba. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Freese. 

Rev.  A.  F.  King  (bishop's  chaplain),  IX 
Sakai-cho,  Shiba. 

Rev.  H.  Moore. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Gardner. 

Society   for   the   Propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Tokyo. 

Ven.  A.  C.  Shaw.  M.A.,  and  wife.  Arch- 
deacon  of  Tokyo,  19,  Rokuchome,  ligura. 

Miss  Alice  Hoar  (Ladies'  Association). 
19.  Rokuchome,  ligura. 

Nurse  Grace,  St.  Hilda's  House.  Naga- 
saka-cho.  Azabu. 

Miss  Thornton,  St.  Hilda's  House.  Naga- 
saka-cho,  Azabu. 

Miss  Snowden,  St.  Hilda's  House,  Naga- 
saka-cho,  Azabu. 

Kobe. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Foss,  M.A.    ' 
Mr.  H.  Hughes,  absent. 
Miss  Birkenhead. 

Canadian  Church  Mission. 

Nagoya^ 
Rev.  J.  Cooper  Robinson  and  wife,  29, 
Higashi  Sotoban. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  43,  Higashi  Kaiaha. 

Church  Missionary  Society. 

Tokyo, 
Rev.  J.  Williams  and  wife,  52,  Tsukiji. 

Osaka. 
C.  F.  Warren,  3,  Concession. 
Warren,  3,  Concession. 
P.  K.  Fyson  and  wife.  23,  Conces- 

H.  Evington  and  wife,  absent. 
T.  Dunn  and  wife,  9,  Concession. 
G.  H.  Pole  and  wife,  absent. 
G.  Chapman,  18,  Concession. 
H.  McE.  Price,  Koto  Ei>wa  Gakko. 
H.  L.  Bleby, 

D.  M.   Lang,   23,  Concession. 
K.  Tristram,  13,  *• 

A.  M.  Tapson,  13.         " 
G.  E.  Cox,  17.  •• 

J.  C.  Porter,  17.  " 

Edmonds,  36,  " 

S   L.  Fawcett,  17.  ** 

H.  Riddell,  12, 
G.  Nott.  12,  *• 

K.  Ritson,  17,  •• 

M.  Hunt.  17. 


Rev. 
Miss 
Rev. 
sion. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Gifu, 
Rev.  A.  F.  Chappell  and  wife. 

Tokushima, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Buncombe  and  wife. 
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Nagasaki, 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Maundrell,  absent. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Fuller  and  wife,  9,  Deshima. 
Miss  A.  Knight.  Girls*  School,         •• 
Miss  L.  R.  Ellis,     "        '•  " 

Mrs.  E.  Goodall. 

Matsuye. 
Rev.  B.  F.  Buxton  and  wife. 
Miss  Sander. 
Miss  Thomson. 

Fukuoka, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchison  and  wife. 
Rev.  J.  Hind. 

Kumamoto^ 
Rev.  J.  B.  Brandram. 
Miss  M.  E.  Brandram. 

Kushiro. 
Miss  Payne. 

Hakodate, 
Rev.  Walter  Andrews  and  wife. 
Rev.  J.  Batchelor  and  wife,  absent 
Rev.  C.  T.  Warren. 
C.  Netileship. 

Church  of  England  Zbnana  Society. 
C.  M.  S.  Auxiliary. 

Osaka. 
Miss  O.  Julius. 

Matsuyi, 
Miss  D.  Bassoe. 

Osaka, 
Miss  F.  M.  Holland. 

Society  for  Promoting  Frmalk  Edu- 
cation. 

Osaka, 
Miss  C.  B.  Boulton,  12,  Concession. 
Miss  L.  C.  Hamilton,  12,  ** 

Disciples  of  Christ. 
Shcnai, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Garst  and  wife. 

Tokyo, 
Rev.  G.  T.  Smith  and  wife,  31.  Oiwake- 
cho. 

Rev.  E.  Snodgrass  and  wife,  41b,  Tsukiji. 
Miss  L.  J.  Wirick.  41b,  Tsukiji. 
Miss  C.  J.  Harrison,  8,  Hikawa-cho. 
Miss  K.  V.  Johnson,  31,  Oiwake-cho. 

American  Reformed  Church  Mission. 

Yokohama, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  and  wife,  49,  Bluff. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Booth  and  wife,  178.  " 

Miss  M.  L.  Winn,  absent,  178,  " 

Miss  A.  DeF.  Thompson,  178,  " 

Miss  M.  Deyo,  178,  " 

Miss  M.  E.  Brokaw,  178,  " 

Miss  J.  Moulton,  66,  " 

Tokyo, 

Rev.  G.  T.  Verbeck,  D.D.,  and  wife. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  D.D.,  and  wife,  19, 
Akashi-cho,  Tsukiji. 

Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoflf  and  wife.  60,  Shimo 
Takanawa-cho. 

Rev.  H.  Harris  and  wife. 


Nagasaki. 
Rev.  H.  Stout  and  wife. 
Rev.  A.  Oltmans  and  wife. 
Miss  R.  L.  Irvine. 
H.  V.  S.  Peeke. 

Morioka. 
Rev.   E.  Rothesay  Miller  and  wife,  71, 
Osawakawara. 

Independent. 
Mishima* 
Miss  L.  Ballagh. 

Evangelical  Association  of  North 
America. 

Tokyo, 
Rev.    F.   W.    Voegelein    and    wife,    50, 
Tsukiji. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Fischer  and  wife,  44,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Dienst  and  wife,  44b,       ** 
Rev.  I.  J.  Seder  and  wife.  50.  " 

Rev.  F.  C.  Neilz  and  wife,  49b,  " 

Mission  of   Reformed   Churcs.  nt  the 

United  States. 

Sendai, 

Rev.  W.  E.  Hoy  and  wife,  75,  Higashi 
Sanban-cho. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Moore  and  wife,  31,  Higashi 
Sanban-cho. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Schneder  and  wife,  75,  Higa- 
shi Sanban-cho. 

Miss  L.  R.  Poorbaagh,  5,  Higashi  San- 
ban-cho. 

Miss  E.  F.  Poorbaugh,  5,  Higashi  San- 
ban-cho. 

International  Christian  Aluancb. 

Kobe, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Ludlow  and  wife. 

Yokohama, 
Miss  H.  C.  Kinney. 

Unftarian. 
Tokyo, 
Rev.   Clay   MacCauley,    Mita  Nichome, 
Nibanch. 

Universalist. 
Tokyo, 
Rev.  G.  L.  Perin  and  wife,  32,  Mikawa 
Dai-machi. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Cate,  32,  Mikawa  Dai-machi. 
Miss  M.  L.  Schouler.   32,  Mikawa  Dai- 
machi. 


ForelffB  nilMlOBs  of  tbe  SEetliodlst 
Episcopal  Oliarcli  for  1890. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  H.   PEARNB,  D.D. 

The  Statistics  of  the  foreign  missions  of 
our  Church  are  full  of  encouragement 
and  inspiration.  In  almost  every  line  of 
operation  a  marked  increase  is  denoted. 
Take  the  following  particulars : 

Of  American  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants there  are  474.  of  whom  122  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society.  These  show  an  increase  of 
86  American  missionaries  and  assistants. 


or  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  All  native  work- 
ers and  helpers  in  the  service,  both  of  the 
general  Society  and  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  including  or- 
dained and  unordained  ministers,  local 
preachers,  teachers,  and  other  helpers,  are 
4.188.  an  increase  of  647,  or  about  nine- 
teen per  cent.  Of  members  and  proba- 
tioners, 74,731.  an  increase  of  6,171,  or 
about  nine  per  cent.  Of  conversions. 
11,189,  21"  increase  of  2,076,  or  twenty- 
three  per  cent.  Adults  baptized,  5,769^  an 
increase  of  fifty-six  per  cent.  Infant  bap- 
tisms, 5,263.  an  increase  of  forty-two  per 
cent.  Of  day  and  other  schools,  including 
18  theological  schools  and  45  high  schools, 
there  are  1,090,  an  increase  of  236,  or  ten 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  all  church  property  in  our 
mission  fields  is  now  $2,965,167,  an  in- 
crease of  $68,675.  or  about  twenty-four 
per  cent.  A  debt  remains  upon  all  this 
property  of  about  fifteen  per  cent.  It 
should  be  early  discharged.  All  the  con- 
tributions made  by  our  missionary  mem- 
bers and  probationers  in  foreign  fields  for 
all  school  and  church  purposes  and  be- 
nevolences amount  to  $304,949,  an  in- 
crease of  $21,861,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent. 
The  average  annual  contributions  per 
member  are  $5.75t  and  including  proba- 
tioners. $4.05.  Like  increases  in  all  these 
lines  will  give  us  in  1901  of  native  work- 
ers and  helpers,  79.572;  of  members. 
211,864;  of  probationers.  457,065.  Total, 
668,929.  A  like  increase  of  conversions 
extended  ten  years  will  give  us  in  1901 
246.612  converts.  Our  schools  will  have 
increased  to  10,900,  and  our  pupils  to 
439.537-  All  the  church  and  school  prop- 
erty in  our  missions  will  have  grown  to 
$71,140,008.  The  aggregate  yearly  con- 
tributions of  our  converted  heathen  mem- 
bers will  have  swelled  to  $2,709, 162,  and 
all  these  sums  will,  I  am  confident,  be  far 
exceeded  in  the  actual  amounts  realized. 


VnfiUtlifaineu  In  GItIda:. 

Unfaithfulness  in  the  matter  of  giving 
springs  from  the  inbred  selfishness  of 
human  nature,  unchecked  by  the  rigorous 
application  of  the  principle  of  self-deniaL 
Greed,  the  inordinate  love  of  getting  gold 
and  of  holding  it,  is  as  much  a  sin  as 
pride ;  and,  like  it.  reigns  powerfully  and 
universally  in  the  human  heart.  The  an- 
tidote to  such  covetousness  is  giving ;  and 
the  only  method  of  breaking  this  "  yoke  " 
of  covetousness  is  by  giving  freely  and  by 
giving  systematically.  One  of  the  most 
liberal  men  of  our  acquaintance  told  us 
that  years  ago,  when  once  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  a  thoroughly  good  object,  he 
distinctly  discovered  in  his  heart  a  disin- 
clination to  give,  and  that  he  there  and 
then  resolved  that  if  ever  again  he  discov- 
ered a  similar  feeling  he  would  give  double. 


THROUGH  A    PHYSICIAN'S  SPECTACLES. 
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K                SUBJECTS  FOR  la^i- 
.*...• •*, Mai^ysia. 

J une , Africa. 

July... *•,,... ««Uniteu  States. 

Ausi]»t Italy  tiiKJ  Bt/LGAxiiU 

September ,,..,. J aj^am  aad  Korsa. 

October ...SCAKDrNAViA,  GBiuiAirrttiicl 

SWTT^EXLANDt 

November*.... ...South  America. 

Decciaber Ukitbd  StaTSI. 

I  ^ M4 

Tltronsli  a  PtirMlclara^a  Speefacles. 

BY  W.   H,   MORSE,   M.D. 

Although  SO  long  known  to  Europeans 
Malaysia  is  one  of  the  least  understood  of 
Asiatic  lands.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  even  Thibet^  **the  ttrra  incog- 
nita  of  Asia,"  is  well  known  in  compari- 
son. 

Under  the  mfiuence  first  of  the  Hindus 
and  then  of  the  Arabs  the  Malays  have 
become  what  they  now  are.  Under  Chris- 
tian influence  they  should  become  that 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  ideal  Asiatic 
people. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Malay&^lhe 
Orang  Benua,  or  uncivilizeil  wild  tribes; 
Orang-laut,  or  the  semi-civilized  peoples  ; 
and  Orang  Afalayu,  or  the  civilized  M  i- 
lays,  with  a  culture,  a  lileralure,  and  a  re- 
ligion. 

**  What's  in  a  name/'  indeed  ?  It  is 
said  on  good  authority  that  the  Malay 
peninsula  is  the  most  nfiaia(y)rious  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  fevers 
of  the  country  are  not,  however,  as  per- 
nicious as  African  fever. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  **  Is  thf 
Chinaman  out  of  China  more  easily  reached 
by  the  Gospel  than  the  Chinaman  ai 
home?  "  If  we  answer  for  the  Malaysian 
Celestial  it  must  be  said,  **  There  is  no 
difference," 

On  condition  of  their  becoming  Chris- 
tians, Cornelius  Chasielein  liberated  \\\'^ 
slaves  in  Java.  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  n 
thing  to  do.  but  the  church  at  Depok  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  eccenlricity. 

Holland  gets  fat  and  rich  out  of  Java, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  she  should  recip- 
rocate by  doing  something  more  than  she 
is  accustomed  to  do  for  ihe  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  island.  Vain  hope,  how- 
ever. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  Java  is  carricu 
on  at  a  dead  loss,  to  use  a  Yankeeism.  Ii 
doesn't  *'  pay  "  any  more  than  it  **  pays  *' 
to  raise  potatoes  in  Ireland  ;  bm  it  is  tht- 
staple,  and  has  to  be  grown. 

Rice  is  known  and  described  as  "the 
divine  cereal,"  and  its  cultivation  is  regu- 
lated by  the  most  heathenish  customs  mi 
superstition  imaginable.  Days  of  *'  lu^ky 
sowing  "arc  regarded  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 


"  Fortunately  he  was  a  Christian.*' 
There  is  an  expression  that  may  be  proper 
and  wise,  but  it  has  a  sadly  profane  sound. 
It  isn't  Pharisaic ;  it  is  profane  in  that  it 
takes  tlitf  name  of  the  Saviour  in  vain. 

In  order  to  best  teach  a  Malay  he  has 
to  be  interrogated.  He  will  not  "ask 
questions  '*  on  his  own  part,  and  didactic 
teaching  is  of  no  avail  The  teacher  must 
interrogate,  and  build  upon  the  answers. 

The  Javanese  are  fannous  for  blunder- 
ing. When,  in  all  possibility,  they  seem 
to  fully  comprehend  a  matter,  they  will 
proceed  to  deal  it  out  with  every  evidence 
of  the  most  consummate  ignorance. 

The  Malay  tkli<;hts  in  the  use  of  inter- 
jections, but  when  he  swears  he  takes  the 
oath  in  the  coldest  and  most  lymphatic 
manner,  strictly  denying  the  use  of  ex- 
pletives. The  expression  is  one  touched 
by  awe. 

Ask  Charlie  or  Nellie  where  the  Isthmus 
of  Kra  is,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
they  cannot  tdl  that  it  attaches  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula  to  Further  India,  Not  very 
important,  Nellie  ;  at  least  not  to  us. 

Anticipating  that  **  Constant  Reader  " 
and  "Anxious  Inquirer"  will  want  to 
know  the  derivation  of  the  name  **  Malay/' 
It  is  to  be  answered  that  this  has  caused 
much  controversy,  and  remains  unde- 
cided. 

A  Malay  will  pass  very  nicely  for  a  Chi- 
naman. In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  distinguish  the  Malay 
from  the  Monj^olian  in  any  anthropolog- 
ical sense.  The  Indonesian  clement  dif- 
fers, of  course. 

There  is  a  regular  brogue  to  the  Malay 
language;  but,  unlike  another  language 
of  similar  distinction,  it  is  rarely  if  ever 
built  up  into  long  sentences,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence never  degenerates  to  a  jargon. 

When  a  child  is  born  to  a  Malay  the 
father  gives  it  his  own  name  and  neW- 
namcs  himself.  Thus  Chtik  Rhio  gives 
that  name  to  his  boy,  and  may  call  him- 
self Chuk  Au  until  another  son  is  born, 
when  he  gives  it  the  Au. 

'*  And,  O  say,  there  were  Malay  fowls 
at  the  New  York  Poultry  Show."  Ah. 
yes.  Curious  looking  creatures,  weren't 
they  ?  That's  the  kind  that  they  have  in 
Malaysia,  Look  like  a  cross  between  In- 
dian games  and  Brahmas. 

Lottie  says  that  she  saw  a  Malay  Tes- 
tament at  a  book-store,  and  asks  if  it  is 
^*just  hke  ours/'  Yes,  my  dean  Those 
fantastic  letters  make  words  that  carry  to 
srrange  hearts  the  same  good  news  that 
we  know, 

**Good  enough  for  a  missionary.*'  The 
man  thus  described  was  crude,  wearisome, 
and  indisposed  to  ihouglut  Noi^'good 
enough'*   for    a    pastorate,    but    "good 


enough  "  for  a  mission  !     What  wonderful 
nonsense  I 

The  bees  in  Java  are  stingless.  The 
species  \s  Meiifiona  minuta.  All  attempts 
to  introduce  the  European  varieties  of 
bees  and  sheep  have  proved  failures. 
The  natives  *'  prefer  the  good  okl  ways  and 
things." 

David  Tappcn,  who  wrote  between 
1667  and  1682,  tells  us  that  in  Java  "a 
good  lie  bevrage  is  a  bean  soup."  The 
'*  bean  "  was,  of  course,  the  coffee^  and 
the  "soup"  was  the  infusion  which  gave 
Java  its  reputation. 

By  passing  through  Dutch  lips  some  of 
the  Malay  words  are  sadly  misused  in 
English.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word 
*'  Bantam,"  There  is  no  such  word,  the 
proper  name  being  Banten,  Java  is  really 
Vawa,  and  so  on. 

Were  it  possible  to  deify  a  disease  it 
might  be  said  that    the  Malays  worship 
jaundice,  as  it  gives  the  Europeans  the* 
yellow  complexion,  which,  in  the   Malay 
opinion,  is  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

The  Malay  Mohammedan  presents  of- 
ferings to  Jesus  in  order  lo  obtain  learn- 
ing ;  10  Moses  for  bravery  ;  to  Solomon 
for  rank  and  honor;  to  Joseph  for  beau- 
tiful cliildren.  Call  it  ''  pantheism,"  if  you 
see  61. 

Every  fiel<l  has  its  patron  saint,  and  to 
him  due  honor  has  to  be  shown.  He  is 
known  as  the  H\vang,  and  is  religiously 
sumamed  Sanghyang.  The  worship  is 
full  of  a  peculiar  and  degrading  super- 
stition. 

No  mere  transplantation  of  Christianity, 
no  simple  adoption  of  Christian  customs, 
no  bare  transition  from  one  religion  to  an- 
other can  be  of  any  permanent  and  posi- 
tive value  in  a  country  like  Malaysia, 

It  is  a  spirit  that  Malaysia  wants,  an  en- 
thusiasm ♦jf  humanity  which  is  born  of^ 
the  love  of  man.  In  the  religion  of  Christ 
such  a  spirit  has  been  realized,  and  well 
may  we  name  it  the  "  factorship  of  philan- 
thropy." 

The  epithet  of  atheism  cannot  well  at- 
tach or  apply  to  Brahmanism.  Instead, 
we  should  quite  natunlly  describe  that 
religion  as  Gotl- intoxicated.  I  am  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  that  term,  how- 
ever. 

I  have  been  told,  I  cannot  say  by  who, 
but  it  is  very  true,  that  Buddhism  is  the 
worship  of  death,  and  in  essence  the  ado- 
ration of  that  which  changes  life.  It  may 
sound  fanciful,  but  suppose  we  call  it  so. 

Children  w*ho  enjoy  playing  at  see  saw 
w^ould  find  perennial  enjoyment  in  Java, 
where  a  "teetering*'  of  the  ground  by  an 
earthquake  is  almost  an  cvcry-day  occur- 
rence. Ah,  yes,  Charley,  it  roust  be  "  jolly  *' 
indeed. 


• 
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The  Buddhist*s  **  love  of  being  "  means 
benevolence  to  all  created  beings,  a  pre- 
cept extending^  not  only  to  all  humanity, 
including^  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  castes, 
but  also  to  the  lower  animals. 

The  Buddhists  say,  "  Let  a  man  speak 
the  truth ;  let  him  not  yield  to  anger;  lei 
him  give  when  asked,  even  of  the  little  he 
has.  By  these  three  things  he  will  enter 
the  presence  of  the  gods/*     Trud  I  think. 

Principal  Caird  says,  **  He  who  seeks  to 
convert  a  heathen  must  himself  become  a 
heathen/'  That  is,  the  missionary  must 
place  himself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
minds  that  he  seeks  to  elevate. 

Now,  I  like  that  sentiment,  don't  you  ? 
Of  course  the  missionary  may  not  believe 
in  assimilating  his  doctrines  to  heathen 
superstitions^  but  an  intellectual  self-abne- 
galion  means  the  worth  of  sympathy. 

it  is  so  in  Malaysia.  The  Malays  are 
children,  and  in  order  to  teach  a  child  it 
is  necessary  to  adapt  the  teacher's  instruc- 
tions to  its  immature  conceptions,  and 
even  to  its  illusions  and  vagaries. 

The  Malays  are  more  inclined  to  adopt 
foreign  ideas  and  habits  than  the  Javanese 
are,  and,  though  they  are  quite  as  intelli- 
gent, they  are  much  more  simple  and  in- 
genuous in  both  their  character  and  nat- 
ure. 

It  is  one  thing  to  adopt  foreign  ideas 
and  opinions  and  another  thing  to  adopt 
a  foreign  religion.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  "  adoption  "  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
approved  modern  type,  not  exactly  formal. 

To  Christianize  the  Malays  is,  in  many 
senses,  like  the  Christianizing  of  the  Goths 
in  the  **good  old  times,"  It  shouldn't  be, 
though,  as  our  modern  ammunition  should 
be  effective  and  "  improved.*' 

In  the  exercise  of  the  passion  of  jeal- 
ousy the  Malay  is  without  a  peer.  When 
it  takes  possession  of  him  he  becomes 
frenzied  to  insanity,  frequently  signalizing 
himself  by  *'  running  amuck  "  {a-mok), 

Mr.  A.  R*  Wallace's  distinction  between 
the  shy,  reserved,  and  impassive  Malay 
and  the  social  and  demonstrative  Papuan 
has  been  remarked  and  made  use  of  by 
Ihe  missionaries  to  the  Malay's  advan- 
tage. 

The  natives  believe  that  beasts  under- 
stand the  language  of  men,  and  vice  versa, 
but  that  this  mutual  understanding  of 
languages  ceases  when  a  man  is  so  indis- 
creet as  to  betray  a  secret  to  a  woman  I 

They  regard  nature  as  only  the  out- 
ward  aspect  of  deity,  and  for  them,  there- 
fore, the  eternal  Being  is  as  visible  in 
beast  as  in  man.  Consequently  the  beast 
is  regarded  as  man's  ''own  equal  brother.*' 

The  priest,  at  his  pleasure,  predicts  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  issue  loan  enter- 
prise, and  thus   may  put  a  stop  to  meas- 


ures of  which  he  disapproves.  He  virtu- 
ally makes  his  "  predictions  **  a  law. 

When  the  Malay  discovers  to  himself 
that  the  Christian  faith  at  once  compre- 
hends and  transcends  his  own  religion  he 
accepts  of  it  as  complementing  the  imper- 
fect and  correctini;  the  false. 

They  do  not  reason  it  out  in  this  way 
by  any  way  or  means,  but  they  appreci- 
ate the  matter  in  that  direction.  *'  Rea- 
soning "  seems  to  be  an  unknown  quality 
with  the  Malays, 

The  Malays,  like  the  ancient  Aristotel- 
ians, indignantly  declare  that  sun-spots 
"cannot  be,'*  on  the  ground  that  "it  is 
impossible  that  the  eye  of  the  universe 
should  suffer  from  ophthalmia/' 

We  might  learn  something  from  the 
thought  of  the  philosophic  Brahman  who 
"could  not  understand  onmipotency  in 
itself  considered,  or  in  any  other  relation 
than  co-related  with  omnisciency." 

The  ethics  of  Buddhism  will  well  repay 
ihe  discriminating  study  of  the  Christian 
scholar.  They  reveal,  to  say  the  least,  a 
technically  religious  life  which  some  might 
6nd  it  difficult  to  comprehend. 

There  are  certain  things  that  I  would 
not  want  to  '*  get  up  and  say  in  meeting." 
For  instance,  I  wouldn't  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate a  good  heathen.  1  say  it  here  and 
now,  though,  and — will  some  one  **  sing 
me  down?" 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  much- 
boasted  "Dutch  principles  '*  which  we 
hear  so  much  about,  it  is  well  to  wish  that 
the  Dutch  in  Java  might  be  reached  with 
a  few  wholesome  gospel  truths. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Javan- 
ese, and  ask  your  heart  if  you  would  be 
very  eager  to  accept  the  religion  of  those 
who  are  oppressive  and  cruel  toward  you 
as  an  earnest  of  their  religious  tempera- 
ment ! 

Wanted. — A  recipe  for  interesting  luke- 
warm ministers  in  missions.  He  preaches 
a  *•  mission  sermon  '*  once  a  year,  and^— 
that's  all.  Who  knows  how  to  fire  his 
heart?  It  will  not  *' catch  fire."  It  is — 
stony. 

The  Dutch  are  not  very  zealous  and 
enthusiastic  about  proselyting  the  Javan- 
ese»  making  it  a  fixed  rule  never  to  inter- 
fere  with  their  religion.  Whether  this  is 
■*  good  policy  '*  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  spiritual  instructors  among  the  Ma- 
lays decide  every  thing  of  importance  be- 
longing to  the  natives.  They  determine 
fees,  marriage,  divorce,  inheritance,  culti- 
vation of  land — every  thing. 

Every  large  town  has  a  high -priest,  who 

presides  over  all  the  inferior  priests  in  the 

villages    and    provincial    districts.      The 

J  number  of  these  priests  is  said  to  reach 

I  several  hundred  thousand. 


There  are  said  to  be  nearly  a  hundred 
different  kinds  of  rice  under  cultivation  in 
Java,  It  retails  at  about  a  penny  per ia/i 
of  two  and  one  half  pounds.  A  person 
eats  a  kati  in  a  day. 

A  respectable  and  comfortable  Javanese 
house  will  cost  about  $io,  and  will  have 
two  or  three  rooms  and  a  spacious  ve- 
randa. An  ordinary  house  does  not  cost 
more  than  $5, 

Java  alone  has  the  enormous  population 
of  more  than  22.000,000  people*  Imagine 
an  American  district  of  the  same  area 
sustaining  such  a  population  as  that  I  I 
doubt  if  it  could  do  it. 

Clergymen  who  use  the  **  poison  upas- 
tree  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  *'  to  point 
a  morale  may  be  interested  to  know  that  it 
flourishes  in  every  forest,  and  does  not 
have  any  '*  deleterious  influence  "  what- 
ever» 

Who  built  the  ancient  temples  of  Java,      ] 
now  lying  in  ruins  ?    Very  little  that  is  re- 
liable can  be  ascertained,  and  the  field  for 
conjecture  and  research  is  as  fertile  as  ex- 
tensive. 

Mr.  Gerland  speaks  of  the  taboo  as 
"  the  religious  ban  *'  of  the  islands,  A 
taboo  is  any  thing  the  gods  have  entered, 
which  for  that  reason  is  withdrawn  from 
common  use,  I 

It  is  not  a  trce»  a  rock,  or  other  inani- 
mate object  that  the  Malay  regards  as 
fetich,  but  the  spirit  indwelling,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  eals  the  spiritual  portion 
ol  food -offerings. 

It  is  hard  to  persuade  the  heathen. 
They  are  as  firmly  and  fondly  wedded  to 
their  own  early  impressions  as  we  arc, 
and  the  emancipation  is  difficult  to  alt 
mankind  alike. 

Among  the  Malay  Lapongs  a  glowing 
iron  is  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  person 
against  whom  there  is  laid  the  accusation 
of  any  crime.  The  "  unruly  member**  J4 
punished  in  propria  persona  I 

Where  fetichism  prevails  the  people 
have  no  locks  to  their  doors,  needing  none  I 
for  rarely  is  there  found  a  housebreaker 
so  loolhaidy  as  10  pass  the  fetich  posted 
at  the  threshold. 

For  416  years  the  Mohammedan  faith 
has  been  the  "established  religion"  of 
Java  ;  but  in  a  lack  of  bigotry  the  Javan- 
ese are  dilTerent  from  other  Mohamme- 
dans, 

If  it  were  not  that  Arab  teachers  arc 
constantly  arriving  in  Java  the  Moham- 
medan faith  would  amalgamate  with  the 
ancient  Hinduism  of  the  country  ;  in  fact, 
it  has  largely  done  so.  ^H 

A  Javanese  priest  wears  a  broad  whfi^l 
turban,  a  long  white  gown,  and  as  lengthy 
a  beard  as  he  can  grow.     He  is  renowned 
for  a  remarkable  assumption  of  gravity. 
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Whenever  you  hear  of  an  insurreciion 
in  Java  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  these 
Arab  priests  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Time  and  lime  again  their  intrigues  have 
manifested  thus, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that 
one  may  know  a  Javanese  and  yet  have 
no  acquaintance  with  hmi.  That  sounds 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  a  fine  expression  of  a 
strange  truth. 

A  crowded  Batavian  street  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  picturesque  of  any  in  the  world, 
the  moving  throng  of  Malays.  Chi  nam  en  j 
Bugis,  Dutch,  Arabs,  and  Javanese  mak- 
ing a  peculiar  picture. 

The  Netherlands  may  well  describe  Java 
as  their  *'  Pearl  of  the  East,"  only  the  tax- 
ing and  oppression  of  a  pearl  is  hardly 
what  can  be  imagined.  The  Dutch,  how- 
ever, do  not  **  imagine." 

The  Javanese,  who  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Hindu  worshipers  of  the  sacred 
ImiIK  rigidly  abstain  from  eating  beef. 
Here  is  a  strange  fact  in  the  science  of 
heredity  J 

Thinking  is  a  very  laborious  exercise  for 
the  Papuan*  A  friend  tells  me  that  when 
ibey  arc  questioned  as  to  intellectual 
things  they  quickly  complain  of  weariness 
and  headache ! 

It  is  stated  that  the  savages  of  New 
Guinea  are  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  separate  names.  Herodotus 
makes  the  same  siatemenl  of  the  tribe  of 
Atarantes,     {//^..  iv,  l8l.) 

Morality,  as  we  interpret  it,  has  no  ap- 
|>lication  to  the  savage.  Wilh  hisobtuse- 
ness  of  understanding  he  cannot  grasp  our 
fine  distinctions  in  the  question  of  morals- 
It  is  evident  that  the  estimate  formed 
of  things  by  Papuans  and  other  savages 
must  be  very  different  from  ours,  as  their 
world  is  very  contracted  and  their  views 
limited. 

Natural  objects  pass  for  mighty  spirits. 
Especial  good  qualities  are  attributed  to 
stones  of  bright  colors,  '*  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  beneficent  qual- 
ities." 

No  mere  transplanting  of  Amettcan  and 
European  institutions  to  Malaysian  soil, 
no  bare  transition  from  an  old  to  a  new 
r^ime,  will  effect  the  conversion  of  the 
people, 

h  is  a  spirit  that  Malaysia  wants— an 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  born  of  the  love 
of  man.  In  Christianity  this  is  afforded, 
and  may  U  be  meted  out  abundantly  there ! 
*'  I  don't  feel  at  all  acquainted  with  Ma- 
laysia," observed  a  young  person  the  other 
day.  There  are  many  who  could  say  the 
same*  All  too  little  is  known  of  that  in- 
teresting field. 

It  is  an  interesting  field,  indeed.  Topo- 
graphically  the  archipelago  is  not  only  of 


interest,  but  in  almost  any  way  that  it  is 
looked  at  it  is  wonderful 

In  vegetation  those  islands  are  wonder- 
ful. The  luxuriant  tropical  foliage  and 
the  bountiful  harvests  are  indicative  of  a 
soil  than  which  there  is  no  more  fertile  in 
the  world. 

There  should  be  a  "  Javanese  question  *' 
in  the  same  sense  as  there  is  an  **  Irish 
question.'*  Java  supports  a  third  more 
people  to  the  square  mile  than  Ireland 
does.     It  deserves  a  Question, 

Singapore  is  a  city  not  yet  three-fourths 
of  a  century  in  age.  but  no  other  town  on 
the  globe  has  had  a  more  peculiar  growth. 
It  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of  some 
fungus. 

However  poetical  and  romantic  nature- 
worship  may  seem  to  be  when  it  is  read 
about  on  the  glowing  page,  as  practically 
met  with  in  Malaysia  it  is  the  most  de- 
grading forni  of  worship. 

The  influence  of  the  Dutch  is  strong, 
and  the  godless  lives  of  many  of  them 
does  much  to  bring  Christianity  into  dis- 
repute. A  Javanese  may  deny  Christ 
solely  because  of  this  example. 

There  is  a  certain  isolation  about  the 
missionary  in  Malaysia.  He  waits  for  a 
hopeful  future,  waiting  like  the  astrono- 
mer on  a  cloudy  night,  impatient  to  see  in 
a  serene  sky  the  immense  work  of  the 
Creator. 

The  rays  of  sun  in  the  Malay  Islands 
have  a  phenomenally  magnetic  power, 
grand  tocontemplate  anti  understand,  but 
convincing  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  electric  light. 

The  temple  of  Boro  Budur.  in  Java, 
shows  a  wonderful  mixture  of  Buddhism 
and  Brahmanism  in  its  sculptures.  To 
the  student  of  comparative  religions  it  is 
an  object  of  interest  second  to  none. 

The  Javanese  inscriptions  on  stone  and 
copper  possess  a  genuine  interest,  but  the 
task  of  deciphering  and  interpreting  is 
peculiarly  difficult,  and  investigaimns  have 
largely  been  undertaken  by  private  hands. 

There  is  no  use  in  any  one  denying  the 
successful  character  of  Malaysian  mis- 
sions. Opinions  differ,  of  course.  Anax- 
agoras  contended  that  snow  was  black, 
and  some  people  are  quite  as  odd  in  their 
opinions. 

The  history  of  Java  is  written  in  five 
tnodern  chapters— ascendant  Buddhism, 
aggressive  Sivaism,  compromise  of  re- 
ligions invading  Islam,  and  persuasive 
Christianity.  The  last  chapter  is  in  the 
printers'  hands. 

By  a  governmental  decree  the  number 
of  preachers  and  assistant  preachers  in 
the  Dutch  Indies  is  limited  to  35  of  the 
former  and  21  of  the  latter.  The  object 
of  this  limitation  is  evident. 


The  Hindy  recognizes  three  sources  of 
knowledge — revelation,  reason,  and  ex- 
perience. Ask  him  where  tradition  enters 
the  category  ^xvA—mirabiU  dictu! — he 
affirms  that  it  has  to  do  with  all  of  the 
sources  I 

I  have  heard  of  a  thoughtful  heathen  (a 
Batavian  Chinaman,  if  I  recollect  aright) 
who,  having  known  Americans,  could  not 
understand  why  they  are  of  many  sects. 
Why.  indeed,  shade  of  the  saintly  Muhl- 
enberg, why? 

Ceruin  Etjropean  words  have  become 
fully  incorporated  into  Javanese  ;  as,  for 
instance,  '*  electric  "  and  '*  minute,"  from 
the  English  ;  "  Dontaku  '*  (Sunday),  from 
the  Dutch ;  "  pan "  (bread),  from  the 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Webster  says  that  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  Mohammedanism  it 
**  making  more  advances  in  relation  to  the 
heathen  population  than  Christianity." 
My  brethren,  doesn't  that  sound  like  m 

reproach  ? 

•♦* ^ 

Our  IVfiBiil«>n  UTork  in  ^Hogapore, 

BV  REV.   D.  D.  MOOBE,    M,A.^  B.P. 

Landing  at  Singapore,  I  met  with  s 
most  hearty  reception,  and  shortly  settled 
down  to  work.  This  is  a  most  wonderful 
place,  containing  over  200,000  of  all  peo- 
ples and  races,  and  all  clad  in  their  pe- 
culiar costumes — Malays.  Chinese,  K lings, 
Parsees,  Japanese  ;  islanders  from  Java, 
Borneo*  and  Ceylon  ;  Eurasians  and  pure 
East  Indians.  The  streets  are  a  very 
babel  of  sounds  and  a  fantasy  of  sights 
and  colors,  and  at  night  are  ablaxe  with 
thousands  of  lanterned  '^riskas,"  The 
great  man-eating  tiger  lives  within  three 
miles  of  us,  and  to-day  the  government 
offers  $50  for  the  skin  of  one  that  is 
prowling  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Walking  in  our  compound  the  other 
morning  I  almost  stuinblicl  upon  a  good- 
sized  cobra,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  great 
variety  of  birds,  but  when  night  falls,  O  \ 
what  a  whirring  and  musical  fanfaronade 
of  insects  buixing»  chirping,  singing,  mate 
calling  to  mate;  and  after  rain  what  a  bel- 
lowing of  thousands  of  bull-frogs,  which, 
although  three  times  as  small  as  the  Ca- 
nadian rana,  make  at  least  four  times  as 
much  roar. 

Woolsthorpe  bungalow,  our  parsonage, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  Mount  Sophia,  or 
Government  Hill,  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
tensive compound,  or  garden,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants  grow- 
ing in  tropical  luxuriance.  Although  but 
one  degree  from  the  equator,  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  only  82  degrees— not  so 
high  as  in  Bermuda-^and  yet  the  glare  of 
the  sun  is  something  terrihc.  and  one  needs 
to  guard  against  it  with  the  greatest  care. 


The  Sunday  preaching  services  in  our 
beautiful  chyrch  are  hekl  at  half- past  I 
seven  A*  M.  and  half- past  five  P,  M»^  to 
avoid  the  heat:  and  what  congregations! 
I  suppose  in  all  the  world  there  are  none 
more  unique.  Offic<"rs»  naval  and  mili- 
tary; soldiers  and  sailors,  merchants,  civil 
officials,  lawyers^  doctors,  and  teachers — 
these  are  European.  Then  there  are 
Eurasian  men  and  women  and  lovely  lit- 
tle on^fs  of  every  shade  and  cast  of  feat- 
ure, Anglo  or  German  Malays.  East  In- 
dians. Chinese,  Tamils.  Japanese,  Cey- 
lonese  ;  so  you  can  imagine  what  an  as- 
sembl.ige  you  gel  in  this  great  polyglot 
city.  I  am  much  in  love  with  our  Baba 
r  gentry  class  of  Chinese  youths.     The 

ys  of  the  Bahas  attending  our  acade- 
mies are  most  rntcresling  and  lovable  fel- 
lows; their  manners  so  gentle  and  their 
facial  expression  so  winnitig,  and  they  are 
so  clever  and  good.  At  home  w*e  speak, 
perhaps  contemptuously,  of  the  *' heathen 
Chinee.*'  I  would  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple could  see  and  learn  something  from 
our  Singapore  Baba  class  in  the  tender 
politeness  and  endearnnents  of  their  home 
life  and  their  table  and  drawing-room 
manners  when  away  from  home,  as  well 
as  the  simple  earnestness  with  which, 
when  converted,  they  are  willing  to  work 
for  Christ. 

We  hav^e  two  large  Methodist  acade- 
mies imparting  instruction  to  upward  of 
400  young  people.  Headly  Balderston,  a 
graduate  of  Sackville  University,  who  ac- 
companied me  to  India,  has  made  a  tine 
impression,  and  taken  the  top-most 
classes  in  Latin,  mathematics,  and  En- 
glish»  He  is  delighted  with  his  mission- 
ary opportunities,  the  wealthy  Chinese 
allowing  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
to  their  children,  only  stipulating  that 
they  shall  not  be  baptized  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents. 

I  have  arranged  a  grand  band  workers' 
plan  which  includes  several  Malay,  Chi- 
nese, and  Tamil  catechjsts  and  artny  offi- 
cers. On  Sunday  nights,  after  service  in 
Dur  beautiful  church,  we  have  a  torch- 
light march  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets  to  our  speaking  ground  on  the 
esplanade,  where  we  are  surrounded  by 
'\11  classes  and  hold  a  right  hearty  service. 
Over  against  the  harbor,  where  lie  hun- 
dreds of  ships  and  steatners  with  their 
gleaming  lights,  with  our  flaming  torches 
wc  stand  at  the  base  of  the  towering 
Ruggles  monument,  interspersing  with 
prayer  and  exhortation  many  songs  from 
German,  Tamil,  Chinese,  and  Malaysian 
voices.  For  an  hour  the  mass  of  people 
do  not  seem  to  tire ;  then  we  come  home, 
trusting  the  good  seed  for  its  harvest  to 
the  Lord. 


After  tiffin,  or  lunch,  to-day  our  native 
Tamil  evangelist  called  on  me  with  two 
workers  and  a  Bible  and  a  violin,  begging 
me  to  go  and  hold  a  service  with  the 
heathen  Tamils.  Entering  the  Tamil 
quarters,  the  boy  played  the  violin,  and 
soon  out  from  the  densely  peopled  dis- 
trict a  great  crowd  of  different  castes 
gathered  around  us,  many  of  them  grand- 
looking  an<l  handsome.  It  was  with 
strange  emotions  I  preached  to  them  my 
first  address  to  the  heathen  natives  of  In- 
dia, the  evangelist  interpreting.  I  spoke 
to  them  of  a  common  brotherhood,  a 
common  heavenly  Father,  and  a  common 
Saviour  for  all  sinners.  There  was  great 
attention  and  many  questions  asked.  At 
the  close  a  leading  man  of  caste  came 
forward,  shook  hands  warmly,  smiled  and 
bowed,  anil  desired  tt  might  be  again. 

On  Sunday  last  I  baptized  two  East 
Indian  heathen,  converted  while  in  prison 
through  our  native  evangelist.  It  was  a 
strange  and  solemn  service.  In  the  great 
stone  hall  of  the  vast  priison  150  prison- 
ers, all  in  chains,  were  met  for  Christian 
service,  most  of  them  heathen.  I  spoke 
from  the  words  of  Christ ;  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  dehverance  to  the 
captives." 

As  chaplain  of  the  troops  I  officiate 
in  the  garrison  chapel,  and  visit  and  hold 
services  in  the  forts  and  hospitals,  and  in 
my  official  capacity  in  her  majesty's  serv- 
ice have  the  privilege  of  intercourse  with 
the  officers  of  the  regiments,  some  of 
whom  I  find  to  be  earnest.  God-fearing 
niL-n,  not  ashamed  to  work  for  the  Mas- 
ter. 

*«« 

The  ^W.  €•  T.  U,  In  Sln^ftp^^re* 

BV  MISS  UARIS  A.  OLDHAM. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  in  successful  operation  in  Sing- 
apore, It  was  ill  trod  ucrd  there  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Clement  Leavilt,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  "World's  Woman's  Union**  as 
their  first  missionary  to  carry  around  the 
world  the  white  ribbon  and  the  gospel 
temperance  teaching  of  which  this  badge 
is  the  emblem. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1887  that  Mrs. 
Leavitt  landed  on  the  beautiful  island 
of  Singapore.  She  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  American  Methodist  and  English 
Presbyterian  missionaries,  and  every  op- 
portunity that  they  could  give  was  ex- 
tended to  her  to  make  known  her  mission. 
When  the  advisability  of  forming  a  union 
was  discussed  the  missionaries  hesitated. 
The  former,  by  virtue  of  their  church  vows, 
were  a  temperance  body;  the  latter,  as 
individuals,  were  on  the  temperance  side. 
Both  were  as  busy  as  they  could  well  be, 


and  knew  that  were  the  Union  formed 
burden  of  the  work  would  rest  on  ihem. 

After  prayerful  consideration,  for  the 
sake  of  the  outside  public,  the  work  wa» 
undertaken.  In  March,  1887,  a  W,  C.  T* 
U.  was  organized.  How  curious  the  peo- 
p!e  were  to  find  out  just  what  these 
hieroglyphics  might  mean,  and  various 
were  the  interpretations.  Moderate 
drinkers,  when  ihcy  learned  that  not 
only  could  they  not  be  admitted  until  their 
habits  underwent  a  change,  but  that  their 
position  was  assailed  and  proved  to  be 
harmful  and  unsafe,  interpreted  the  letter* 
to  suit  themstilves — '*  Woman's  Cruelty 
To  Us."  When  they  saw  the  members 
of  the  Union  going  into  the  worst  parts 
of  the  city,  reaching  out  hands  of  helpful- 
ness to  drunkards  and  seeking  to  lift 
thetn  out  of  their  misery  and  degrada- 
tion, they  changed  their  reading  ta 
"  Women  Come  To  Uplift,"  and  this  they 
held  to  as  they  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  spint  and  workings  of  the 
Union, 

Monthly  meetings  were  held  for  prayer 
and  conference.  Bands  of  Hope  were 
organized  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Some  of  these  were  formed  entirely  of 
Roman  Catholic  children,  and  ofliimes 
the  fathers  and  mothers  were  found 
eagerly  drinking  in  the  teaching  given 
to  the  children.  Once  a  quarter  a  pub- 
lic mtfeling  was  held  in  some  public  hall. 
The  object  of  these  meetings  was :  *'  The 
education  of  the  people.  The  arousc- 
ment  of  temperance  sentiment/*  This 
was  done  through  address  and  prayer 
and  song.  The  meetings  were  well 
attended  and  were  seasons  of  special 
interest,  where  many  young  men  enrolled 
themselves  as  honorary  members. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  kind 
held  in  June,  tSS;,  on  the  occasion  of 
Queen  Victoria's  jubilee.  Four  hundred 
people  were  admitted  by  ticket.  Tea  was 
served,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  a 
small  but  choice  library  was  purchased, 
which  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  auxil- 
iary in  a  work  which  had  to  be  almost 
exclusively  devoted  lo  the  formation  of 
public  sentiment,  for  the  people  have  no 
votce  in  the  making  or  unmaking  of  law 
in  far  away  English  colonies. 

Two  hy  two,  on  Sabbath  afternoons,. 
gentle,  refined  women,  armed  with  leaf- 
lets and  gospel  portions,  went  up  and 
down  the  street  leadmg  from  the 
wharves  to  the  town.  This  street  is 
lined  with  public  houses— dens  of  in- 
iquity^where  low  men  and  women  from 
southern  Europe  are  engaged  in  a  traffic 
whereby  they  not  only  make  men  who 
because  of  birth  and  training  in  Christian 
lands  are  known  as  Christians  obstacles 
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m  the  way  of  the  missionary,  hut  also 
lead  these  men  down  to  rum  and  eternal 
death. 


Sad  ^*«trB  from  Stiij^npore. 

The  Jndian  Witmss  of  Feruary  2J, 
1891,  published  at  Calcutta,  India,  gives 
the  following  sad  informaLion  : 

*'  Of  all  (he  heart-rending  news  that  has 
reached  this  office  from  any  part  of  our 
wide  mission  field,  nothing  has  come  so 
terrible  as  the  news  that  the  Httle  two- 
year-old  boy  of  the  Rev.  R.  \V.  Munson. 
of  the  Smgapore  Anglo-Chinese  school, 
had  been  hiuen  by  a  mad  dog  while  his 
father  was  absent  from  home  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Bengal  Conference  at  Juh- 
bulpoor  In  an  article  on  recent  cases  of 
hydrophobia  the  Singnport  Free  Press 
says  :  *  Perhaps  the  case  that  will  appeal 
most  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  commu- 
nity is  that  of  a  little  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Munson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  This  child  was  severely  biticn 
by  a  small  dog  that  was  quite  rabid  on 
Sunday.  The  case  having  been  reported, 
and  medical  opinion  having  been  given 
Ihal  the  only  hope  for  the  child  was  its 
undergoing  treatment  on  the  Pasteur  sys- 
tem, one  or  two  friends  have  stepped  for- 
ward and  decided  to  take  the  respunsi!)il- 
ity  of  sending  the  Itttlc  fellow  to  Paris/ 

'•  Later  w^ord  informs  us  that  Miss  Black- 
more,  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Singa}K>re.  accompanied  the 
child.  Next  lo  his  mother  she  was  the 
very  best  person  that  could  have  been  se- 
lected. She  and  her  little  charge  left  for 
France  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr. 
Munson  reached  home.  Through  a  friend 
who  has  just  reiurned  from  Singapore  we 
Jeam  thai  there  is  a  gentleman  in  that 
city  who  was  recently  cured  of  hydro pho* 
hia  by  M.  Pasteur  It  was  forty  days 
after  he  was  bit  ten  before  he  could  reach 
Paris,  but  the  treatment  had  been  wholly 
successful !  This  gives  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Munson  great  hopes, 

"We  can  only  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
mother,  who  had  only  given  birth  to  an 
infant  a  few  days  before,  and  those  of  the 
father  who  left  here  in  the  best  of  spirits 
on  Saturday,  January  25,  and  wonld  only 
learn  the  terrible  news  on  arriving  at 
home.  It  would  have  been  almost  infi- 
nitely easier  to  have  followed  the  liule  body 
to  its  last  resting-place  than  to  undergo 
the  strain  which  must  follow,  even  if  the 
child  lives  to  reach  Paris  and  make  what 
may  seem  to  be  a  good  recovery.  In 
the  presence  of  such  a  sorrow  we  are 
dumb.  May  *  the  Father  of  mercies  and 
the  God  of  all  comfort'  sustain  these 
stricken  parents. 

"The  two  noble  friends,  whoever  they 


were,  who  so  nobly  came  forward  and 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  sending  the 
little  fellow  to  Paris  have  their  reward. 
Such  generous  deeds  save  us  from  losing 
faith  in  humanity.** 


A  MAt^Y  OF  CELEBES. 


A  DVAK  tIF  BURJiEO. 


Malaysia  comprises  the  large  islands  of 
Borneo,  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  Sumatra, 
Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  many 
small  islands,  with  a  population  of 
36,000,000.  The  Malays  are  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown color,  short  in  stature,  and  with 
long  black  hair.  In  religion  they  are  gen- 
erally Mohammedans. 

The  Malay  chddren  are  as  active  as 
squirrels.  Boys  spend  nearly  all  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  climbing,  jumpiniTi 
dancing,  rowing,  hunting,  and  fishing. 
Girls  are  early  trained  to  hardy  out-door 
life   and   are   nearly   as   active   as    their 


brothers,  but  they  live  at  home  with  their 
mothers,  spin,  sew,  attend  the  garden, 
cook»  and  take  care  of  the  house.  The 
children  develop  into  brave,  self-reliant 
men  and  women. 

The  usual  dress  for  both  child  ten  and 
adults  consists  of  a  turban  of  blue  and 
white  checked  silk  or  cotton,  a  lightly 
fitting  jacket  with  sailor  collar  worn  open 
at  the  throat,  long  loose  trousers,  and 
over  all  3  broad  sarong^  several  yards 
long,  bound  around  the  loins  with  ends 
left  hanging  loosely  over  the  knees.  For 
women  and  girls  the  turban  is  omitted, 
the  sarong  is  worn  so  as  to  conceal  the 
trousers,  and  the  jacket  falls  over  the 
saroMg  instead  of  being  confined  by  it  as 
in  the  garb  of  the  men  and  boys. 


Workf^rw  In   the  :TI(*ttioillMt  Kplncopiil 
^HlKiituii  Ht  Slti£;a|ioroHf  Slrailn 

^ieltteiiieiltw, 
R«v.  J.  C,  Flovd,  D.D.,  SuprrinUnJfmt 

MissioKARiRS.— Rev,  J.  C.  FJoyd  and  wife.  Rev.  D, 
D,  Moore,  Rev.  R,  W.  Mujiion  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  G. 
ShctUbeaTe  and  wife,  Rev.  D.  F.  We*t,  MJ).,  and  wife. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Ken*ett,  Mr.  B.  H.  Balderslon.  (Rcv.W. 
F.  Oldham,  DJ.>..and  wife,  aretn  the  United  States. |) 

MissiijNAtiiBS  OF  THK  Woman's  Fukeign  Mi&sinN- 
ARV  StJCiETY. — Miss  Sophia  Blackmore,  as.si<»ted  by 
Mi^s  Fox«  Mi&s  Leice^itcr^  Mts«  VKltnan,  W\^  Keem, 
Mls^  Anguif  MtMi,  Norris,  MU*  Dc  Foe,  Mra-  Mac- 
Farlane^  Mrs.  Leicester,  Mrs,  Lewiv 

Local  and  Katjvk  PxtAcuKMs,— C<r/*/w  «'<»rjfr.* 
A.  Fo«,  Lim  Hoai  Toh.  TamiifMtrk:  Henry  Hoi*- 
In^lon. 

ExMORTERS.— Harry  NorTi«,R.  P.  Robert. 

TltACHRRS  l?4  ANGLi>>-CKINliSH  SCMi.KJL.  —  R.W.  MutI* 

ion,  Prtnci^al^  B.  H.  Baldcmon,  J,  H.  Wauon,C  E. 
Copeland,  W.  T.  Kcn*ett.  A.  E.  Breece.  R,  C,  Ford, 
R,  Little,  P.  Gabriel,  Mis«  Neubronner,  Mi»s  BUbop^ 
Mr«.  Rath. 

Teachers  in  Anoi-o-Tamjl  School. — R.  Paramui 
Robert,  Wm.  Hoisington, 


Singapore  Cburcli  IVorkliiK  Band. 

Rev,  D.  Davies  Moore,  in  his  late  anni- 
versary pastoral  to  thtf  Singapore  English 
Church,  said  :  **  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
God-given  design  of  a  church,  besides  the 
regular  offices  of  the  sanctuary — the 
preaching  of  the  word*  the  administration 
of  the  holy  sacraments.  Christian  fellow- 
ship,  and  the  teaching  of  the  young  in  the 
Sabbath'School — we  have  formed  and  set 
to  work  'Our  Societies  of  Aggressive 
Christian  Endeavor.'  The  first  of  these 
IS  'The  Church  Working  Band,' whose 
departments  of  labor  arc  :  First,  Christian 
effort  for  the  ethfication  and  conversion 
of  our  soldiers  stationed  at  Tanglin  and 
Fort  Canning ;  secondly,  weekly  cottage 
prayer-meetings,  and,  thirdly,  open-air 
senices  at  such  points  of  the  city  as  we 
may  hope  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
non-church-going  English -speaking  people 
in,and»  although  the  work  of  the  Englisli 
church  is  not  directly  to  the  heathen  pop- 
uLiiion,  we  unite  with  the  open*air  services 
some  purely  missionar>'  effort,  providing 
at  each  meeting  addresses  and  songs  in 
Malay  and  Tamil  tbr  the  large  concourse 
of  the  native  popylation  which  invariably 
gathers  aroundt" 


^otes  anb  Comments. 


■ 


A  missionary  in  Japan  wriies  that 
among  prominent  Japanese  Christians 
there  is  a  clearly  defined  lendency  toward 
r«itionalisni.  A  well  known  Japanese 
p^istor  affirms;  "The  preaching  of  the 
<:ross,  the  siinple  Gospel,  may  do  very 
well  in  Western  countries,  but  the  Japan- 
ese must  be  approached  from  a  scientific 
stand-point.  They  require  a  scientific 
Gospel/' 

Our  latest  advices  from  Japan  are  not 
very  encouraging:  *'  The  a nti foreign  and 
antLchnstian  feeling  is  increased  every 
day,  and  there  is  much  indifference  to 
the  Bible/'  The  students  have  made 
some  of  the  trouble,  and  the  newly 
aroused  and  developed  political  feeling  is 
also  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
situation.  It  is  a  time  for  earnest  prayer 
and  greater  diligence  in  Christian  effort. 
Japan  must  be  saved  from  heathenism  and 
infidelity.  

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society 
are  $59,000  in  advance  of  what  they 
were  last  year  at  this  time.  This  is 
very  encouraging.  The  Conferences  are 
reporting  an  increase  in  nearly  every 
case.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
money  needed  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  year  and  liquidate  the  indebtedness 
will  be  received.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  every  one  shall  do  his  duty.  We 
urge  the  pastors  to  faithfulness  in  present- 
ing the  claims  of  missions  to  their  people. 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  Lowrie  as  senior 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  is  announced.  For 
sixty  years  he  has  served  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  missionary  or  secretary.  He 
retires  carrying  wtlh  him  ihe  respect, 
gratitude*  and  love  not  only  of  his  own 
Church,  but  of  all  Churches.  He  has 
always  been  known  as  a  faithful  and  able 
Christian  gentleman.  May  he  still  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  give  counsel  to 
and  for  the  mission  cause  he  loves  so  well. 

On  pages  225-228  are  given  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  missionaries  in 
Japan.  They  differ  in  some  instances 
from  those  lately  furnished  us  by  secre- 
faries  of  missionary  societies  in  this  coun- 
try»  but  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  make 
no  corrections,  leaving  them  as  prepared 
m  Japan  by  Mr.  Loomis.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  our  own  Mission.  The 
table  of  statistics  on  page  224  shows  an 
increase  of  about  1,200  members  in  the 
missions  in  Jap.m  during  the  year  1890. 
This  is  a  smaller  advance  than  has  been 
reported  for  several  years,  but  the  cir- 


cumstances were  not  as  propitious  as 
usual  for  mission  work.  The  23.380 
members  are  a  gracious  leaven  from 
which  mych  may  be  expected. 


The  Indian  Witness  says  that  the 
feverish  unrest  of  the  Hindu  mind  is  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  keeps  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  native  press,  and  many 
schemes  are  being  adopted  to  arrest  the 
steady  disintegration  of  their  several  com- 
muniiies  under  the  powerful  solvent  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  latest  scheme 
appears  in  the  Eastern  Star.     It  says  : 

*'  To  eliminate  the  false  Hindus  from 
their  midst  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing declarations  for  Hindus  : 

**  I  pledge  myself  to  support  the  follow- 
ing objects : 

*•  I.  The  maintenance  of  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion, 

*'  2.  The  duties  of  the  Hindu  castes ; 
and, 

"  3.  The  unity  and  credit  of  the  Hindu 
nations/'  __^^ 

Forward^  a  weekly  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church.  In  its  issue  for  April  4 
makes  the  following  announcement : 

"  Our  readers  will  all  be  interested  to 
learn  I  hat  the  missionary  Committee  of 
Consultation  and  Finance  of  our  Church 
has  decided  to  open  a  new  mission  in 
western  China.  The  city  of  Chew- Too 
will  be  the  center  of  operations.  Four 
missionaries  wdl  be  sent^ — two  evangelists 
and  two  medical  men.  Rev.  V.  C,  Hart. 
D.D.,  for  over  twenty  years  missionary  in 
China,  will  have  charge  of  the  mission. 
The  Rev,  George  J.  Harlwell,  B.D.»  and 
Drs.  O.  L,  Kilborn  and  David  Stevenson 
will  accompany  him.  Dr.  Hart's  book  on 
his  experiences  in  western  China  is  one  of 
great  interest.  This  new  mission  will 
doubtless  have  the  prayers  and  active  as- 
sistance of  the  Canadian  churches.  It  is 
a  blessed  thought  that  Canadian  Method- 
ism at  last  is  taking  its  share  in  the  work 
of  evangelising  the  greatest  heathen  na- 
tion in  the  world — a  nation  comprising 
one  third  of  the  earth's  population;  a  na- 
tion not  dull  an<l  slow,  but  quick-witted 
and  intelligent  and  apt  to  learn  :  a  nation 
which  has  sent  hundreds  of  its  sons  to 
Canaila/' 

We  rejoice  in  this  onward  move  of  the 
Canadian  Church. 


Comiiiltteeft  A]>p<»liiti-'d  by  tli«  General 
immiluHury  €oiiinilttc*e» 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  held  in  Boston  in  November, 
1890,  several  committees  were  appointed, 
some  of  them  to  arrange  for  the  meeting 


of  the  session  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1891 ;  others  to  report  at  that  time 
on  different  resolutions  submitted  to 
them.  As  these  committees  are  expected 
to  meet  this  month  a  list  of  them  is  fur- 
nished, as  follows : 

1.  Committee  to  amend  the  order  of 
making  appropriations,  so  as  to  provide 
that  domestic  missions  shall  be  first  con* 
side  red  : 

Bishop  Andrews,     Secretary  Peck, 
Secretary  Leonard. 

2.  Committee  to  consider  whether  the 
Missionary  Society  ought  to  commemo- 
rate the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  at 
Wu-hu,  China : 

Bishop  Foss,      J,  R.  Day,  D,D., 
J.  S.  McLean,     C.  C.  Corbin, 
S.  F.  Upham,  D.D, 

3.  Committee  to  consider — 
(i)  Whether     Conferences     (receiving 

missionary  money)  raising  their  full  ap* 
portionment  should  be  allowed  to  use  the 
excess  as  an  additional  appropriation  for 
which  the  bishop  may  draw  upon  the. 
treasury. 

(2)  Whether  Conferences  receiving  mis- 
sionary money,  failing  to  raise  their  ap- 
porlionmentp    shall   have    the  deficit  de- 
ducted from  their  appropriations : 
Secretary  McCahe,     A I  den  Speare» 
John  French. 

4.  To  prepare  a  plan  for  making  appro- 
priations T 

Bishop  Foss,  J.  M.  Buckley.  D.D, 

C.  S.  Harrower,  D.D.*  Secretary  Peck, 

M,  DC.  Crawford,  D.D. 

5.  On  division  of  the  society  into  one 
Foreign  and  one  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety: 

J.  F.  Goucher,  D.D„ 
S.  F.  Upham,  D.D.. 
Sandford  Hunt,  D.D,, 
G.  G.  Reynolds, 
Secretary  Leonard. 

6.  On  readjustment  of  the  sums  ap* 
propriated  to  the  foreign  missions  respect 
iveiy : 

Bjshop  Andrews,     Bi.shop  Foss, 
Secretary  Reid.       Secretary  McCabe. 
Secretary  Peck»       Secretary  Leonard, 
Secretary  Baldwin, 
and   the  committee  on  nominations  and 
general  reference  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. I 
7*  On  arrangements  for  the  next  scs^ 
sion   of   the    General    Missionary  Coni- 
miitee:  J 
Secretary  Reid»      Secretary  Baldwin,       \ 
"      McCabe,  M.  D'C.  Crawford.  D.D^ 
*'      Peck,       J.  H.  Taft, 
"      Leonard,  J.  C.  Arbuckle.  D.D 
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Xbe  Work  of  God  in  In«|ta« 

BY  BrSHOP  J,    M.   THODUBLN,  D.D. 

The  readers  of  THE  GOSPEL  m  all 
Lands  will  be  pleased  to  hear  ihal  God  is 
still  giving  us  tokens  for  good  in  many 
parts  of  ihis  great  empire.  Thus  far  the 
new  year  has  opened  auspiciously^  and  al- 
though  the  workers  have  had  their  work 
somewhat  interrupted  by  the  Annual  Con- 
frrence  sessions,  yet  the  ingathering  dur- 
ing January  and  February  has  been  greater 
than  during  any  other  two  months  in  the 
history  of  our  India  missions.  Letters 
have  reached  me  during  the  past  few  days 
which  indicate  that  already  our  brethren 
have  baptized  one  third  as  many  converts 
as  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  year. 
From  the  Central  Provinces  Brother  Hard 
reports  513  baptisms.  From  Ajinere,  in 
Central  India,  Brother  Lyon  reports  120. 
Brother  J,  E.  Scott,  the  new  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Agra  District,  anticipates  an 
ingathering  of  1,000  during  the  year. 
IJrolher  Hasan  Raza  Khan,  the  new- 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Aligarh  Dislricl, 
reports  about  200  baptisms  during  the 
lirst  six  weeks.  Brother  Osborne,  in  the 
Mussoorie  District,  has  had  three  or  four 
hundred.  Brother  Abraham  Solomon, 
the  new  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Pilibhtt 
District,  has  baptiiied  240  persons  on  one 
circuit.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  new  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Bareilly  District,  reports  800 
baptisms  during  the  new  statistical  year. 
Dr.  Butcher^  the  new  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Moradabad  Dislrict,  reports  several 
hundred  ;  and  from  other  places  I  hear  of 
progress  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale- 
But  few  readers  in  America  can  appre- 
ciate what  all  this  means.  Those  who 
have  lived  and  worked  in  India  for  thirty 
long  years  look  on  with  utter  a  m  a/,  em  en  t. 
and  over  and  over  again  ask  themselves 
whereunto  all  this  is  going  to  grow.  We 
remember  the  time  when  the  most  miser- 
able outcast  to  be  found  in  the  country 
shrank  from  contact  with  Christianity  as 
from  the  leprosy.  We  renvember  the  days 
when  we  toiled  on»  praying  and  hoping 
and  believing,  without  witnessing  more 
than  perhaps  one  hundred  conversions 
throughout  our  whole  field  in  a  space  of 
twelve  months.  Now  all  this  is  changed. 
The  people  are  coming  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  movement  spreads 
farther  and  farther,  into  regions  heyontl. 
Converts  come  from  various  castes,  antl 
although  the  vast  majority  arc  from  the 
lowest  social  grades,  yet  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  high-caste  people 
will  sooner  or  later  join  in  the  general 
movement.  I  can  no  longer  doubt  that 
God  is  leading  us,  and  that  we  are  destined 
to  witness  still  greater  things  in  the  near 
iuture. 


As  might  have  been  expected,  this  new 
movement  has  given  rise  to  no  little  con- 
troversy in  missionary  circles  in  India. 
Not  a  few  of  the  best  missionaries  in  the 
empire  look  at  the  rapid  ingathering  of 
large  numbers  of  utterly  illiterate  and  un- 
taught people  with  great  misgivings.  They 
fear  that  the  work  is  not  genuine,  and  that 
it  will  end  in  the  creation  of  a  Church  nom- 
inally Christian  but  larj^ely  pervaded  by 
heathen  influences.  They  fear,  too,  that  the 
immense  preponderance  of  low-caste  peo- 
ple among  the  converts  will  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  future  Christian  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  far-seeing  men  point 
to  the  fact  that  after  working  on  a  differ- 
ent line  for  a  hundred  years  God  has 
seemed  to  come  to  our  help,  and  point  to 
a  more  excellent  way.  No  mission  which 
aims  to  make  its  converts  from  the  higher 
castes  exclu^iv  ely,  or  even  chiefly,  is  achiev- 
ing any  success  worthy  the  name  in  India. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  such 
mission  would  or  could  achieve  success. 
Such  a  policy  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  almost  contrary  to  the 
express  directions  of  our  Saviour. 

Now,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  Gospel  is 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Gospel  of  the  poor. 
But  when  we  do  our  duty  to  the  great 
seething  masses  of  the  people,  going  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  receive  us,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  social  status,  we  at 
once  bring  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  bear 
upon  all  classes,  and  our  message  is  felt 
ever)'- where  to  be  a  message  for  all  men. 
We  reach  the  lowest,  and  yet  our  converts 
are  not  by  any  means  the  poorest.  They 
are  low  in  the  social  scale,  but  the  major- 
ity of  them  are,  according  to  the  standard 
of  these  poor  people,  fairly  well  off.  But  few 
of  them  trouble  us  with  requests  for  help, 
except  in  the  single  matter  of  educating 
t h  ei  r  c  h  i  Id  ren .  M  can  v\  h  il  e ,  as  w  e  go  st  ca  d - 
ily  onward  we  begin  to  gain  additional  in- 
fluence among  the  higher  castes.  We  are 
bapti2ing  a  few  of  them  all  the  time. 
.'\mong  the  lower  castes,  also,  1  notice 
that  the  movement  is  steadily  tending  up- 
ward. One  brother,  in  re  [porting  his  con- 
verts, gives  me  a  careful  enumeration  of 
them  according  to  age,  sex,  and  caste; 
and  I  note  that  he  reports  converts  [rom 
ten  different  castes. 

The  ingathering  of  these  thousands  of 
ignorant  idolaters  is  throwing  upon  us  a 
burden  of  responsibility  which,  at  limes, 
becomes  almost  distressing.  We  must 
teach  these  people  at  least  to  read  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  in  doing  so  we  have  re- 
duced our  scale  of  expenditure  again  and 
again,  until  now  it  has  become  almost 
nominal.  One  presiding  elder  w'rites  tne 
that  he  has  put  twenty  men  to  work  as 
pastor- teachers ;  that  is,  men  w  ho  combine 


the  duties  of  pastor  and  teacher,  giving 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  the  school 
and  the  evenings  to  holding  meetings. 
These  twenty  men  have  been  engaged  on 
a  salary  of  $1.50  a  month  each,  or  $f8  a 
year.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
will  continue  to  work  all  their  lives  on 
such  a  scale  ;  but  this  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done  at  present,  and  now  the  mission- 
ary must  teach  these  teachers,  and  through 
them  reach  the  converts  daily. 

But  even  for  this  small  expenditure  we 
have  nothing.  Almost  ever)'  day  I  receive 
pressing  and  distressing  appeals  from  our 
workers  in  different  parts  of  India,  telling 
me  of  the  great  openings  before  them,  of 
the  expenses  already  accrued,  and  of  the 
absolute  need  of  help.  But  what  can  I 
do?  The  General  Committee,  at  its  last 
meeting,  made  generous  provision  for  this 
very  work  by  commending  it  to  the  Church 
and  making  a  contingent  appropriation  to 
meet  its  needs.  If  our  people  will  send 
money  to  Dr.  Peck,  at  the  Mission  Rooms, 
[50  Fifth  Avenue,  New*  York,  he  will 
gladly  receive  and  forward  it.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  Missionary 
Society  has  such  an  opportunity  as  this 
been  offered  to  our  people.  Who  will 
cotne  to  our  aid  ?  Let  there  be  an  im- 
mediate response,  A  small  sum  now  will 
be  worth  more  to  us  and  more  10  this 
blessed  work  than  a  larger  sum  at  a  later 
day.  May  God  move  our  j>eopIe  to  come 
speedily  to  the  rescue. 

Calcutta^  India,  March  6,  1891, 


Pro  ten  I  nut  I  Am  In  Itnnjjriiry, 

Of  the  15,730,000  people  of  ftungary,' 
3,200.000  are  Protestants.  Of  these  again 
2.030.000  are  Reformed,  and  1,120,000 
Lutherans.  The  latter  have  1,195  P-'**- 
tors  and  1,433  congregations  ;  the  former 
4.241  congregations  served  by  2.283  P^' 
tors.  The  Unitarians  number  about 
$0,000.  organised  into  187  congregations 
with  107  pastors.  The  most  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Hungary  is  its  pov- 
erty. Down  to  1848  the  Roman  Catholic 
uas  the  State  Church,  and  as  such  the 
sole  recipient  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
Stale.  The  Protestant  since  1791  has 
been  only  a  reiigio  recepta.  To  the 
present  day  the  Protestants  receive  no 
support  from  the  State  except  a  small 
sum  paid  since  1883.  They  are  very 
active  in  educational  and  literary  work. 
The  number  of  Protestant  schools  is  3.826, 
besides  14  preparatory  schools  for  teach- 
ers. In  addition  there  are  52  other 
Protestant  high  schools.  The  property 
of  the  54  middle  grade  schools  is  valued 
at  9.000.000  florins.  The  Protestants  also 
have  13  theological  schools.— /«f/«f/^/rrf/^«/. 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


%n  ^\%$vmm  anlr  glissions. 


The  address  of  ihe  Rev.  H.  Mansell, 
D.D.,  of  India,  is  Poughkeepsie,  N*  Y* 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  of  our  India 
Mission,  arrived  in  New  York  April  7* 
His  address  is  Island  Heights,  N«  J* 

The  Rev.  Thos.  B.  Wood,  D.D.,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  our  missions  in 
Peru,  with  hb  head-quarters  probably  at 
Calho, 

A  monthly  paper  called  La  Verdad 
("The  Truth '^  is  being*  published  in 
Mendoza,  Argentina,  by  our  missionarjr, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Miller. 

The  Star  of  India  of  February  1 3  says : 
'*  Dr.  Parker,  Presiding  Elder  of  ihe  Oudh 
District,  has  just  transferred  Rev,  W.  R. 
Bo  wen  from  Allahabad  to  Roy  Bareilly/' 

Rev.  C.  W.  Green,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Japan  Mission,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Japan  10  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference and  stationed  at  Glen  Moore,  Pa, 

We  rejoice  in  the  tidings  that  the  Rev, 
F*  Penzotii  has  at  last  been  released  from 
prison  at  Callao,  Peru.  He  has  been  m 
prison  since  last  July  on  the  charge  of 
having  preached  the  Gospel. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Webb  writes,  Feb.  24. 
from  India;  "  I  rejoice  to  report  that  we 
have  baptized  twenty-one  chamars  and 
one  high-caste  Brahman  during  the  past 
week  in  the  Mazaffarnagar  circuit/' 

Rev,  W,  N.  Brewster  writes  from  Hing 
Hwa  City,  China,  January  7 :  '•  We  are 
having  an  encouraging  beginning.  Fifty 
people  have  joined  the  church  in  this  city 
as  inquirers  during  the  past  two  weeks 
and  the  end  is  not  yet." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  South  India 
Conference  the  bishop  was  requested  by 
the  Conference  to  appoint  the  next  session 
for  Wednesday,  December  1 6,  1891*  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  statistical  year 
should  close  on  November  30. 

Three  circuits  center  in  Rosario  de 
Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  with  work  in  Span- 
ish, English,  and  German.  The  English 
and  the  German  missions  are  self-support- 
ing, except  that  in  the  German  work  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  rent  o£  a  dwelling 
for  the  pastor. 

Dr,  J*  W.  Butler,  writing  from  Mexico 
city,  says :  '*  It  is  probable  we  have  in 
Mexico  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  population 
of  12,000,000  instead  of  1 0,000.000.  When 
Bishop  Ninde  was  here  he  dedicated  our 
church  at  Santa  Ana  NextJalpam.  built 
largely  by  the  Indians  themselves." 

In  January  five  young  men  graduated 
in  the  eight  years'  course  of  study  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  31  Foochow,  China. 
The  principal.  Rev.  G.  U.  Smyihe,  said  to 


them ;  *'  I  have  never  in  all  my  escperience 
seen  a  class  of  young  men  in  whom  I  had 
more  confidence  than  I  have  in  you.** 

A  letter  from  Rev.  W.  E.  McLennan, 
written  from  the  city  of  Mexico  in  March, 
stated  :  **  1  shall  leave  Mexico  about  April 
I.  and  my  address  will  be  Nora,  III.  I 
deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Mexico,  but  our  baby's  sickness  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  must  take  him  away. 
He  is  partially  paralyzed,  due  to  malarial 
fever  contracted  last  summer  in  this  city/' 

Rev,  D.  S,  Spencer  writes  of  Cobleigh 
Seminary,  at  Nagasaki,  Japan :  '*  Nearly 
all  the  men  aided  to  secure  an  education 
become  Christians,  and  most  of  our 
boarding  students  become  Christians.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  aid  the  needy  young 
men  in  this  direction  let  <hem  correspond 
with  me  or  with  Rev,  C-  Bishop,  at  Naga- 
saki. Japan.  H  they,  tn  pan  return  for 
such  aid,  desire  some  of  the  articles  man- 
ufactured by  the  young  men,  they  will  be 
forwarded.*' 

The  London  Christian  of  April  3, 1891, 
has  the  following  sad  note  respecting  Rev. 
A,  M,  Milne,  of  our  South  American  Mis- 
sion, and  Agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society:  '*  Rev,  A.  M.  Milne,  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  has  just  lost  his  eldest  daughter, 
Miss  Hattie  Milne,  A  cheerful  Christian, 
she  was  held  in  high  regard  at  Buenos 
Ay  res,  Montevideo,  and  Rosario.  She 
was  assistant  directress  of  the  Evangelical 
School  at  the  last  named  place,  A  few 
days  previously  Mr,  Milne  lost  his  young- 
est daughter,  Lizzie,  a  bright,  promising 
giri  of  about  eleven." 

Bishop  Ninde,  writing  of  his  recent  trip 
to  Mexico,  says ;  "On  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing our  arrival  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
we  had  the  privilege  of  worshiping  with 
our  English  congregation.  Rev.  W.  E. 
McLennan  has  charge  of  this  work.  He 
has  proved  himself  a  man  of  rare  adapta- 
tion and  efficiency,  and  has  succeeded  in 
gathering  a  considerable  number  of  Amer- 
ican and  English  residents  who  are  ready 
to  unite  in  a  church  organisation  with  ex- 
cellent prospects  of  permanence  and 
growth.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  prolonged  sickness  of 
one  of  his  children.  Brother  McLennan  is 
obliged  to  seek  a  change  of  climate,  and 
will  return  to  the  United  States." 

The  B&mha^  Guardian  of  March  21 
says;  "The  North  India  Methodists  are 
stilt  reporting  numerous  baptisms.  Rev. 
J,  B.  Thomas,  of  Bijnour,  says  \  '  More  than 
200  baptisms  have  occurred  since  1  came 
here  late  in  January,  and  since  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  statistical  year  in  October, 
1890, 340  have  received  baptism.'  Rev.  J, 
E.  Scott,  uf  Mutrra,  writes  to  the  Kaukul- 


i'Hind;  '  I  have  been  on  lour  in  the  Agia 
Circuit  and  baptized  fifty  in  three  days. 
Brother  Mahbub  Khan  has  been  given 
charge  of  a  sub<ireuit  (Jaleswar)^  which 
promises  a  rich  harvest,'  Rev,  Hasan 
Raia  Khan,  Presiding  Elder  of  Aligarh 
District,  has  baptized  in  the  past  three 
months  312  persons.  Among  them  were 
several  village  Mohammedans  who  are 
distantly  related  to  him  by  marriage." 

The  English  work  in  the  Buenos  Ayres 
charge  in  Argentina,  under  Rev.  T,  H. 
Stockton,  is  very  prosperous,  Dr,  Drees 
writes:  ** There  are  large  and  increasing 
Sunday  morning  congregations  in  the 
central  church,  a  good  Sunday-school,  a 
flourishing  Young  Men's  Society,  success- 
ful missions  in  the  Boca  and  at  Belgrano, 
with  plans  looking  to  the  opening  of  still 
other  places  of  worship,  and  a  pron^inent 
share  in  the  undenominational  Sailors' 
Harbor  Mission,  A  successful  school 
patroniied  by  many  wealthy  families,  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  ninety  pupils,  has 
also  been  founded  by  the  pastor.  The 
entire  work  is  self-supporting,  the  people 
having  contributed  during  the  year  about 
{15,000^  Argentine  currency,  including 
$4,000  for  the  refitting  of  the  church  build- 
ing, which  has  been  carried  to  a  successful 
termination." 

The  Star  of  India  of  February  13  says : 
"  Miss  Phcebe  Rowe  has  gone  out  on  an 
evangelistic  trip.  A  young  man  had  been 
baptized  in  a  distant  district,  and  he  was 
gn^atly  maltreated  by  his  Hindu  relatives ; 
he  recently  died  of  consumption,  and  now 
his  brother  desires  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  his  aged  mother  has  sent  for  Miss 
Rowe  to  visit  them  at  their  inland  village 
home.  She  will  probably  spend  two 
weeks  with  these  people.  It  is  her  first 
call  to  visit  Hindus  at  their  homes  since 
her  appointment  as  evangelist,  and  she 
has  taken  with  her  only  one  conf>panion,  a 
va  lued  nat  i ve  C  h  rist  ian  B  ible-  reader.  Miss 
Rowe  will  travel  in  native  carts  and  live 
in  native  style.  This  call  seems  to  be 
eminently  providential  May  God's  rich- 
est blessings  rest  upon  her  ministry." 

The  Ckimse  Recorder  for  March,  pub- 
lished at  Shanghai,  China,  says:  "Rev. 
W.  N.  Brewster,  who  is  now  only  five 
months  from  his  work  in  Singapore,  with 
but  the  limited  knowledge  of  a  beginner 
in  the  Chinese  language,  is  holding  suc- 
cessful revival  meetings  at  the  prefectural 
city  of  Hing  Hwa,  eighty  miles  south  of 
Foochow.  In  the  forenoons  open-air 
meetings  are  held  at  different  centers  of  the 
urban  population,  when  crowds  listen  tothe 
word.  Each  afternoon  services  are  re- 
sumed in  the  chapel  Mrs.  Brewster,  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  her  husband,  repeats 
in  the  Foochow  dialect  what  she  receives 
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from  him  in  English,  and  in  turn  this  is 
given  10  the  aailicnccofHing  Hwa  people 
by  a  native  of  ihat  district.  The  mission- 
ary does  not  do  all  the  preaching,  but  is 
constantly  present,  giving  direction  to  the 
services,  and  imparting:  thought  and  in- 
spiration to  the  native  preachers*  Up  to  a 
recent  date  there  had  been  fifty- nine  con- 
versions as  the  direct  result  of  this  evan- 
gelizing movement.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  N. 
Sites,  until  recently  tn  charge  of  this  field, 
had  done  much  to  prepare  the  way/' 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in 
Chili,  South  America,  has  been  organized 
as  the  **  Chili  District  of  the  Cincinnati 
Conference/*  A  District  meeting  was 
held  in  Santiago,  Chili,  commencing  Jan- 
uary 7,  1 89 1,  presided  over  by  Rev.  J,  P, 
Gil  I  il  and,  Presiding  Eider  The  reports 
then  made  give  the  following  information  : 
The  English  work  at  Iquique,  under  Rev. 
J.  Bengc»  shows  an  increase  of  interest 
and  attendance.  In  the  Spanish  work  at 
Iquique,  under  Dr  W,  C.  Hoover,  assisted 
by  F.  Yancz,  twelve  probationers  have 
been  received  into  full  membership  and 
others  entered  as  probationers.  Rev.  R, 
D.  Powell  preaches  at  Coquimbo  to  an 
English-speaking  church  with  fair  results, 
and  a  local  preacher  conducts  work 
among  the  Spanish,  The  Spanish  work 
at  Serena,  under  Dr.  Canut,  attracts  much 
attention.  At  Valparaiso  Rev.  A.  J. 
Vidaurre  i:i  doing  well.  The  Rev.  J,  F. 
Arms  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Coleman  in  the 
work  in  Concepcion.  Santiago  College 
has  had  the  best  year  of  its  history. 
Schools  are  conducted  at  Iqutque,  Co- 
cjuimbo,  Serena,  Valparaiso,  and  Concep- 
cion. 

Train]  us  School  In  UmifaAjr, 

BY   REV*  THOS,    0.  WOOD,    D*D. 

At  Colon  ia.  in  Uruguay,  we  have  a 
training  school  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  value.  It  is  in  the  Waldensian 
colony,  and  continues  to  develop  under 
the  exclusive  controi  of  our  Mission,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  hopes  we  have 
entertained  concerning  it  hitherto.  The 
work  is  carried  on  by  Brother  Armand- 
Ugon,  with  the  assistance  of  competent 
helpers,  all  under  my  direction.  1  worked 
with  them  awhile  at  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year,  and  again  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  year,  publishing  the  annual  circu- 
lar, employing  the  new  assistants  required, 
and  reorganizing  the  instittation  on  a 
broader  basis  than  ever  before.  The 
number  of  teachers  this  year  is  five ;  the 
students  in  the  regular  courses  of  study, 
forty;  and  the  extra  students  in  special 
clnsses,  over  twenty. 

Very  interesting  and  encouraging  seems 
one  of   our  recent   providential   victories 


obtained  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  school.  Ever  since  the  new 
departure  in  its  history,  in  the  year  1888, 
we  have  been  hoping  to  secure  such  recog- 
nition of  it  by  the  civil  authorities  as 
would  enable  us  to  give  literary  degrees. 
This  advantage  had  been  secured  by  the 
Jesuits  for  their  college  at  Villa  Colon, 
near  Montevideo,  which  is  now  the  most 
influential  Catholic  institution  in  Uruguay. 
To  crown  the  work  of  their  flourishing 
college  it  was  determined  to  found  a 
Catholic  University  in  the  city  of  Monte- 
video as  a  rival  to  the  National  University. 
Plans  for  this  are  so  far  matured  as  to 
open  classes  at  the  beginning  of  1 S89,  and 
continue  them  through  that  school  year 
with  a  prospect  of  expansion  in  1890,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  strongest  man  in  the 
Uruguayan  clergy,  Dr.  Soler. 

Against  this  movement  the  anti-clerical 
elements  that  control  the  National  Uni- 
versity combined  their  forces,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  law  enacted  requiring 
ail  aspirants  for  hterary  degrees  to  pass 
their  examinations  annually  in  the  National 
University.  This  crushed  the  new  Catho- 
lic University  (which  was  not  reopened  in 
1890),  and  put  a  check  on  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Villa  Colon  College. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  triumph  of  re- 
strictive policy  it  became  possible  for  us 
to  gain  what  our  enemies  lost,  by  provis- 
ions wrought  into  the  new  law  limiting  its 
restriction  to  the  Civil  Department  of 
Montevideo  (which  includes  Villa  Colon), 
and  allowing  institutions  in  the  interior  to 
make  valid  their  work  for  literary  degrees 
on  conditions  that  are  easy  for  us  to  fulfill. 

This  enables  us  to  offer  degrees  to  our 
students,  placing  them  '*  on  a  par,"  as  the 
law  expresses  it,  with  the  students  of  the 
National  University,  an  advantage  now 
for  the  first  time  secured  for  a  Protesiani 
institution  in  these  countries. 

This  singular  advantage,  with  others 
providentially  attaching  to  this  school, 
mark  it  as  destined  to  draw  the  Protestant 
youth  from  far  and  near,  to  educate  ihem 
under  our  auspices,  and  prepare  the  best 
of  them  for  our  work,  enabling  us  to  se- 
cure for  our  future  workers  a  sort  of  prep- 
aration hitherto  impossible. 

Tendencies  favorable  to  our  cause  are 
multiplying  in  the  region  where  the  school 
is  situated.  The  official  inspector  of 
schools  openly  recognizes  the  unparalleled 
excellence  of  our  educational  work,  and 
acknowledges  to  us  the  sad  lack  in  these 
lands  of  the  moral  prnver  that  distin- 
guishes all  our  work.  Influential  persons 
in  the  chief  city  of  that  civil  department, 
Colonia»  offer  us  money  if  we  will  estab- 
lish preaching  there.  The  Waldensian 
congregation  in  whose  vicinity  the  school 


exists  gave  us  a  collection  for  church  ex- 
tension the  most  liberal  w^e  have  ever 
received  for  that  cause, $208  United  States 
gold.  Prejudices  against  us  are  waning, 
and  advantageous  influences  are  increas- 
ing all  over  that  region. 


An  RTan£:«llfttlc  Totir  In  the  Province 
or  AJmere. 

BY  REV.  DR,  J,  E.  SCOTT,  FR^IDINO  ELDKR, 

On  the  2d  of  February  I  went  to  Ajmere. 
Of  the  city  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  a 
population  of  49,000,  of  which  30,000  arc 
Hindus  and  about  18,000  Mohammed- 
ans. It  is  an  ancient  city,  beautiful  for 
sitttation,  on  the  crest  of  the  great  Raj- 
putana  water-shed,  but  surrounded  with 
hills  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  whole 
scene  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The 
province  of  A j mere  has  an  area  of  2,700 
square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of 
460,000  souls.  The  British  province  is 
surrounded  with  independent  Rajput 
states.  The  people  hve  in  well-built 
stone  villages,  seem  exceedingly  friendly 
and  accessible,  and  are  less  bound  by  caste 
rules  than  in  sonrie  other  parts  of  India, 

Among  this  people  1,  in  company  with 
Brother  Lyon>  had  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  evangelistic  tours  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. 1  had  no  sooner  arrived  than 
that  earnest  missionary  had  me  off  to 
the  city  to  see  the  work,  We  went  to 
three  mokaltas  in  succession.  At  one 
of  them,  where  there  is  a  Moody  School, 
I  baptized  nine  persons.  And  in  every 
place  the  people  seemed  exceedingly 
friendly  and  ready  for  the  Gospel.  Next 
marning  at  six  o'clock  we  were  off  on  a 
goods  train  to  Kishu  Garh,  twenty  miles 
away,  and  visited  a  sweeper  mohalla^ 
where  Brother  Lyon  had  baptized  about 
forty  souls  only  a  few  months  before. 

Now  one  of  the  converts  teaches  a 
school  in  his  own  bouse  on  three  rupees 
per  month.  Kishu  Garb  is  a  walled  town 
under  an  independent  raja  who  has  no 
objection  to  our  working  among  his  peo- 
ple. On  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  further  by  goods  train, 
leaving  it  at  the  next  station— Narainiya 
—  for  a  bullock  can,  which  took  us  and 
our  things  ten  miles  to  Rup  Nagar,  a 
walled  town  of  6,000  souls.  Here  we 
found  a  Christian  community  of  forty  or 
fifty— all  won  over  in  the  past  year.  We 
held  a  number  of  meetings  and  baptized 
six  persons.  At  both  Kishu  Garh  and 
at  Rup  Nagar  Brother  Lyon  has  men 
stationed  to  look  after  the  work. 

On  Saturday,  7th,  we  came  back  to 
Ajmere,  walking  ten  miles  and  riding 
a  camel  two.  (I  rode  in  the  saddle 
and  held  the  nose  rope»  Brother  Lyon 
rode  behind  and  held  on  to  me,  and  a 
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man  beat  up  the  came!  from  behind.) 
On  Sunday  I  preached  three  times — 
twice  in  English  and  once  in  Hindustani 
— held  a  mohalia  meeting,  at  which  I 
baptized  two  souls,  and  visited  the  En- 
glish Sunday-school.  On  Monday,  9tb, 
our  work  reaily  commenced*  We  drove 
out  six  miles  to  Barlia  and  found  a  Moody 
School  There  within  half  an  hour  we 
baptized  twenty  cultivators  {mtrs)  and 
three  musicians  {dkol  beaters).  This 
school  had  only  been  in  progress  two 
weeks  1  After  prayer  we  drove  on  four 
miles  to  Sri  Nagar,  where  Brother  Surjti 
Mai,  a  Rajputana  man,  is  stationed. 

On  the  morning  ol  the  loth  we  visited 
the  Moody  School  and  baptized  thirty-two 
ckamars  and  leather-workers  {regars), 
including  nearly  all  the  school  \  At  three 
P.  M,  we  went  on  four  miles  to  Bhir,  and 
at  seven  o*clock  held  a  meeting  among 
the  chanmrs  and  regars,  resulting  in 
eighteen  baptisms.  Next  morning  we 
visited  from  hotise  to  house  and  baptized 
eleven  more  ;  in  all  twenty-nine  for  this 
village.  There  is  a  Moody  School  here. 
Having  returned  to  Ajmere,  next  day, 
Thursday,  12th,  Brother  Lyon  and  1  went 
out  by  train  nine  miles  to  Saradna.  where 
there  is  a  Moody  School,  and  held  a  meet- 
ing and  baptized  seventeen  persons.  On 
this  whole  tour  of  ten  days  baptisms  took 
place  as  follows : 

1 .  Ajmere— J/M/^'r J. 11 

2.  Rup  Nagar — AfehUr^  5.  Chris- 

tians i,   ,  , 

3.  Barlia — Afers  20,  Musicians  3, . , 

4.  Sri  ^d,%^r^CAamars  &*  Regars 

5.  Bhir^ — Ckamars  and  Regars  , . , 

6.  Saradna — Mers • 


Total . 
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The  Chinese  Tintis,  of  Tientsin,  China» 
in  January  last  contained  the  following 
notice  ■ 

Programmes  have  been  issued  to  the 
Chinese  and  foreign  friends  of  education 
in  Peking,  and  invitations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  would  like  to  at- 
tend the  closing  exhibition  of  the  present 
term  oI  the  Peking  University,  on  Friday 
the  3olh.  From  the  range  of  subjects 
mentioned  it  is  evident  the  increased  staff 
of  professors  are  making  themselves  felt ; 
and  the  most  faint-hearted  of  *Pekin^^ 
University  *  supporters  have  reason  to 
take  courage  and  increase  their  faith  in 
what  looks  like  becoming  a  glorious  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Pdchcr,  as  principal,  is  guar- 
antee that  the  most  will  be  done  for  Chi- 
nese students  placed  under  the  care  of  this 
live  and  progressive  "seat  of  learning," 

If  the  generously  inclined  friends  of 
Christian  education  could  see  the  work 
the  university  is  doing  they  would  douhl- 
kss  make  liberal  conlribulions  to  its  sup- 
port. 


Any  who  may  desire  to  assist  may  send 
their  gift  to  Charles  H.  Tafi  (Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Peking  Uni- 
versity), post-office  box  1,1 16,  New  York, 
N,  Y.,  who  will  promptly  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  same.  Those  who  wish 
circulars  giving  full  information  of  the 
work  should  address  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft, 
Peking,  China, 


A  Cold  Seftnan  Cam  t>als^n. 

BV  REV.  N.  U  ROCKEV, 

For  the  past  six  weeks  I  have  been  on  a 
tour  throughout  the  large  district  assigned 
me  as  a  field  of  labor.  Sometimes  I  have 
traveled  fairly  comfortably,  sometimes  not 
so  comfortably.  I  have  occupied  every 
sort  of  vehicle,  from  the  upholstered  first- 
cbss  railway  carriage  (on  free  pass»  as  1 
never  could  afford  tirst -class  travel  rates) 
down  to  a  lumbering  buffalo -cart,  dragging 
its  weary  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour 
through  the  sand.  Much,  however,  of 
my  riding  has  been  done  on  an  ikka^  or 
pony  cart.  These  are  most  uncomfortable 
little  jolty  affairs  in  which  one  must  eiiher 
sit  tailor-fashion  or  let  hjs  legs  dangle  out 
to  I  he  side  with  his  feet  in  close  proxim* 
ity  to  the  revolving  wheels.  The  hardy 
little  pony,  with  the  most  crude  impro- 
viso  by  way  of  harness,  whirls  this  cart 
over  the  uneven  road  with  a  rapidity  and 
endurance  one  can  hardly  believe  until  he 
has  put  him  to  the  test,  except  where 
the  ruts  are  filled  with  sand,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  in  all  country  cross-roads. 

The  occasion  of  the  ride  was  one  of 

taking  the  wrong  train.  Mrs.  R -,  Miss 

S — — ,  and  myself,  through  the  blunder  of 
a  railway  employee,  were  hustled  upon 
the  wrong  train.  We  discovered  our  mis- 
take in  lime  to  get  out  at  the  first  station, 
eight  miles  away.  What  we  were  to  do 
was  a  problem.  There  was  not  a  horse 
and  cart  in  the  place.  The  rajah's  ele- 
phant was  away  in  some  marriage  pro- 
cession. There  would  be  no  train  until 
night,  and  it  svas  now  eleven  o'clock. 
There  was  also  no  possible  eatable  sup- 
ply \  food  there  might  have  been,  but  not 
fit  for  European  stomachs,  and  in  its 
crudest  slate.  There  was  no  ox-cart,  but 
finally  we  found  one  of  these  little  ikkas, 
whose  owner  agreed  to  land  us  at  Brina- 
bun,  our  destination,  for  quadruple  price. 
The  road  was  ver^',  very  bad,  sandy  and 
uneven ;  for  a  mile  at  a  time  we  had  to 
walk  in  the  hot  sun — one  of  us  had  to  walk 
all  the  time,  so  we  took  it  by  turns.  I  was 
quite  lame  and  could  do  little  at  a  time. 

The  six  miles  proved  eight,  and  the  slow 
pony  made  it  twelve.  We  were  to  get 
there  by  two,  but  it  was  almost  four.  We 
were  the  whole  day  without  food  except 
for  sotne  little  native  bazaar  sweets,  which 


were  ver)'  nauseating.  However,  we  did 
the  work  we  started  out  to  do.  caught  the 
train,  and  by  dark  were  at  home  again, 
where  we  had  expected  to  be  by  one 
o*clock. 


C^urc^ts  aitir  Sorittits. 


The  Primtlive  Methodists  in  the  United 
States  have  61  ministers,  171  local 
preachers,  and  5,639  members. 

The  Congregational  Methodist  Church 
was  organized  in  Georgia  in  1852  and  has 
a  membership  of  about  40,000  scattered  tn 
tsvelve  States. 

The  Bible  Christians  of  England  have 
271  ministers,  assisted  by  1,899  local 
preachers,  and  about  30,000  members. 
They  have  eight  missionaries  in  China. 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  was 
organized  in  1797.  U  has,  chiefly  in  En- 
gland, 202  trav^eling  ministers,  1,249  ^^^^ 
preachers,  515  churches,  and  about  35.000 
members.  It  has  a  foreign  mission  in 
China. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  of 
England,  organized  in  1812,  has  1,049 
traveling  preachers,  16,317  local  preacher s» 
and  193,658  members.  It  has  in  AfricaJ 
7  European  missionaries,  44  white  and 
486  colored  members. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  < 
America  was  organized  in   1843  and  ha 
535  churches,  600  ministers,  and    20.000 
communicants.     Its  only  foreign   mission 
is   at  Freetown,  West   Africa,     It  has  i 
publishing  house  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The    Free    Methodist     Church     was 
organized  in  i860.    In  October.  1890,  it  had 
29  Conferences,  700  traveling  preachers, 
and  22,861  members.     They   have  some 
missionaries  in  India,  Africa,   and  Hayti, 
West  Indies.    They  publish  a  weekly  pape 
in  Chicago,  IlL,  called  the  Fm  Methodiit^< 
and  a  monthly  at  North  Chili,  N,  Y.,  called  ] 
the  Earntst  Chrisiian, 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Church  of 
England  organized  in  1857  and  has  417 
ministers,  1,608  churches,  3,341  local 
preachers,  and  85,461  communicants.  In  its 
missions  in  Jamaica,  Africa,  China*, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  it  has 
ministers,  785  assistants  as  local  preache 
and  class-leaders,  and  11,709  members. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1870  and  then  consisted 
chiefly  of  those  who  had  been  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  were  then  given  a  separate  organ iza* 
tion  by  that  body.  It  has  now  3,196' 
churches,  1,084  traveling  preachers,  2,311 
local  preachers,  and  119,982  members. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  MISSIONARIES  FOR   CHINA. 
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«rleii  for  Clilna, 

Miss  M.  Geraldine  Guinness,  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  writes  from  Shang- 
hai. February  21.  to  the  London  ChriUian 
as  follows : 

*•  On  Tuesday  morntnj^,  February  17. 
ihe  largest  niisstonar)'  party  that  has  ever 
landed  upon  the  shores  of  ChiTv  reached 
Shanghai  from  San  Francisco.  They  are 
a  band  of  thirty-lwe  men  and  women,  of 
earnest  purpose  and  entire  consecration. 
They  will  be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  ten 
or  fifteen  others,  making  in  all  forty-five  or 
fifty  in  one  company, 

"To  the  Scandinavian  churches  of  the 
United  States  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
sent  them,  as  their  representatives ;  and  to 
the  China  Inland  Mission  the  privilege  of 
receiving  them  as  its  'associates*  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Half  of  this  band  are 
men  and  half  are  women ;  the  majority 
are  Swedish  by  birth,  though  a  few  came 
originally  from  Norway.  They  aH  speak 
English  with  more  or  less  fluency*  having 
resided  in  America  for  periods  varying 
from  two  to  fifteen  years.  They  belong 
doctrinally  to  different  branches  of  the 
Scandinavian  Church,  but  practically  seem 
to  be  like  one  large  family,  united  heart  to 
heart  in  earnest  longing  for  the  salvation 
of  China's  perishing  millions. 

'*  The  history  of  this  missionary^  band  is 
a  profoundly  interesting  one,  affording 
food  for  thought^  and  themes  for  thanks- 
giving to  all  who  love  to  watch  the  on- 
ward march  of  God*s  providence,  in  Ihe 
world-wide  evangelization  of  these  last 
days,  and  in  the  quickening  of  spiritual 
life  and  love  in  truly  consecrated  hearts  in 
many  lands.  Six  months  ago  the  Scandi- 
navian chnrches  of  the  United  States  had 
scarcely  begun  to  awake  to  a  realization  of 
Iheir  responsibility  in  connection  with 
China's  need  and  claims.  A  little  had 
been  done,  and  a  httle  local  interest  was 
fell ;  nothing  more.  This  large  and 
camcst-minded  body  of  believers  is  now 
stirred  to  Us  very  depths,  and,  in  proof  of 
the  profound  interest  aroused  for  China, 
has  sent  forih  this  devoted  band  of  forty* 
five  or  fifty  laborers,  representative  of 
their  various  denominations,  and  supported, 
not  only  by  their  means,  but  by  their  love 
and  prayers. 

**  As  is  often  the  case,  God  has  used 
one  man,  filled  with  his  own  Spirit,  to 
move  the  hearts  of  the  muUitwde.  When 
the  time  was  ripe  he  first  filled  and  tired 
his  servant*s  own  soul,  and  then  sent  him 
back  from  Europe  to  America  to  ac- 
complish his  divine  purpose.  Rev.  F, 
Franson,  Swedish  by  birth,  but  a  natural* 
lied  American  subject,  had  been  evangel- 
izing during  ten  years,  in  his  native  land 
and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


So  wide-spread  was  the  blessing  attending 
his  efforts,  and  so  uncompromising  the 
nature  of  his  address,  that  opposition  was 
aroused,  and  for  the  Gospel's  sake  he  was 
twice  imprisoned.  But  bonds  could  not 
restrain  the  blessing,  which  swept  over 
wide  regions,  carrying  many  into  the  king- 
dom, 

"In  Germany  Mr.  Franson  met  with 
Mr,  Hudson  Taylor's  papers  about  the 
thousand  evangelists  needed  for  China,  to 
carry^  the  Gospel  *  to  every  creature.'  Al- 
ways interested  in  missionary  work,  his 
soul  was  now  on  fire  to  help  fon^^ard  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Master's  last  command. 
He  was  used  of  God  to  raise  up  in 
Germany  a  very  real  spirit  of  consecration 
to  this  work,  and  formed  there  the 
'  German  China  Alliance  Mission,*  whose 
object  it  is  to  send  out  at  least  fifty  of  the 
needed  thousand. 

*'  When  the  first  party  were  nearly  ready 
to  sail  Mr.  Franson  left  Germany  to  re- 
turn to  America,  longing  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way  among  the  churches  of  his  own 
people  in  the  United  States.  He  com- 
menced his  efforts  in  Brooklyn  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1 890,  finding  himself 
without  a  single  volunteer,  cither  man  or 
woman,  or  a  single  dollar  to  expend  upon 
the  work.  But  God  was  with  his  servant, 
and  his  mighty  Spirit  was  moving  in  many 
hearts.  Three  and  a  half  months  later 
Mr.  Franson  arrived  in  the  great  Western 
city  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
first  detachment  of  this  large  company  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  departing  missionaries  ; 
and  besides  the  support  of  each  one, 
lovingly  guaranteed  by  their  own  churches, 
he  had  in  his  hand  the  sum  of  $5,000 
given  him  for  the  general  expenses  of  ihe 
work.  Considerably  over  one  hundred 
candidates  had  applied,  and  those  accepted 
had  been  most  carefully  chosen  and  tried 
before  they  were  approved.  Extensive 
tours  of  the  chtirchcs  had  been  made  by 
little  bands  of  four  and  five  of  them  to- 
gether, and  very  marked  spiritual  blessing 
had  followed  their  efforts,  souls  being 
saved  and  consecration  deepened  in  every 
place. 

'*  On  Saturday  evening.  January  17,  they 
rose  from  their  knees  in  that  last  blessed 
praise  and  prayer  meeting,  and  marched, 
300  strong,  singing  as  they  went,  through 
the  streets  of  Omaha  city,  until  they 
reached  the  station  where  the  departing 
missionaries  were  to  take  the  train  for 
San  Francisco.  •  We  are  going  to  China 
to  tell  the  heathen  of  the  love  of  Jesus  T 
was  the  answer  to  the  wondering  ques- 
tions of  the  crowd — an  answer  that  will 
live  in  many  a  heart* 

•*  A  warm  welcome  awailed  them  at  the 
China  Inland  Mission  House,  where  there 


was  room  enough  to  take  them  all  in,  and 
to  receive  as  well  the  blessing  that  they 
brought  with  them.  The  very  same  after- 
noon they  set  to  work  at  the  study  of  the 
language,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  l*est 
of  teachers,  and  now  are  all  getting  into 
Chinese  garments,  hoping  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  end  of  the  week,  shaven 
heads  and  all  I  " 


IxscelhuTn. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union  will  be  held  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  10-17, 

Dr.  W".  F.  Oldham,  late  Superintendent 
of  our  Malaysia  Mission,  has  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Butler  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  James  Baume  writes  from  India: 
"Our beloved  Methodism  has  paid  dearly 
in  South  India  in  working  on  impracticable 
fines  —  impracticable  in  the  sense  of 
permanence.  The  Church  at  home  must 
have  a  httle  patience  with  the  English 
work  in  India,  It  is  good  seed-corn,  and 
carries  in  its  heart  the  harvest  of  a 
hundred-fold." 

At  a  Students'  Missionary  Convention 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Allis,  of  Santiago,  Chili,  gave 
the  following  advice  to  young  men  intend- 
ing to  be  foreign  missionaries :  *'  First, 
cultivate  your  own  piety :  second,  learn 
yoyr  own  denominational  methods ;  fAirti, 
master  the  language ;  fourth,  be  self-re- 
liant ;  Ji/tA,  go  out  married  ;  sixth,  select 
a  wife  who  w^ill  be  suited  with  her  lot ; 
seventh,  take  care  of  your  health.*' 

Rev.  S,  P.  Craver  writes  from  Mexico: 
'*  After  fifteen  years  of  exj^erience  in  this 
field  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  that  period 
when  there  were  so  many  open  doors  as 
there  are  now.  During  the  past  year  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country 
organized  twenty-eight  new  congregations, 
besides  preaching  the  Gospel  for  the  first 
time  in  a  score  of  other  places.  These 
new  congregations  were  almost  all  in 
small  towns.  The  present  year  bids  fair 
to  be  quite  as  productive  as  the  last,  and 
would  be  more  fruitful  had  we  the  means 
with  which  to  support  the  work/' 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  writes  from  Rangoon, 
Burma :  "  We  have  here  an  English- 
speaking  church  with  140  members  and 
the  largest  Protestant  congregation  in 
Rangoon,  We  have  a  comfort  ;ible, 
though  not  costly,  church  and  parsonage, 
all  paid  for  by  our  people.  We  also  have 
a  commodious  building  for  a  girls'  school 
and  orphanage.  Most  of  the  money  for 
these  buildings  was  raised  here,  and  they 
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are  sustained  mostly  by  local  support. 
Wc  are  also  working  among  the  seamen 
and  soldiers,  and  support  a  'Seamen's 
Rest/  The  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  school  and  orphanage/* 

ReVt  Julius  Soper  writes  from  Japan : 
•'  Our  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  was 
organized  into  a  Conference  in  1884, 
Tiiere  are  at  present  forty-three  members 
— eighteen  of  whom  are  foreign  mission- 
aries. Most  of  the  Japanese  members  are 
good  workers — some  of  them  excellent 
preachers^  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that 
confront  us — ^the  active  opposition  of  the 
Buddhists  and  the  teachings  of  so-called 
"  Liberal  Christianity ' — wc  are  making 
headway.  We  have  no  less  than  fifty 
stations  and  circuits  connected  with  our 
Annual  Conference.  We  have  strong 
faith  in  the  future  success  of  our  work  and 
its  ultimate  triumph.  Ourgreat  weakness 
is  our  grand  and  splendid  opportunities. 
Wc  have  neither  the  men  nor  the  money 
to  carry  on  the  work  opened  to  us  and 
thrust  upon  us/' 

A  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Mission  in  Syria  writes  :  '*  In  this  field 
many  of  the  openings  for  preaching  the 
word  have  been  made  by  means  of  schools, 
taught  by  native  converts.  If  the  mis- 
sionary goes  to  visit  the  school  the  parents 
tlock  in  to  hear  their  children  recite,  and 
this  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  mis- 
sionary to  preach  a  sermon*  The  Bible  is 
the  principal  text-book  in  all  schools. 
The  truths  in  it  are  explained.  The 
children  tell  what  they  learn  to  their 
parents.  If  what  they  tell  is  new  to  them 
they  seek  an  interview  with  the  teacher. 
They  like  to  talk,  and  the  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  his  evening  entertaining 
them.  In  doing  this  he  makes  use  of  his 
Bible  and  religious  newspapers  and  books. 
This  cannot  fail  in  time  to  have  a  salutary 
influence/' 

A  mission  map  of  China  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Miss  M,  Burt»  of  58  North  Lime- 
stone Street,  Springfield,  O.  It  b  on 
cloth,  34  by  45  inches,  and  gives  the  loca- 
tions of  the  Congregational,  Episcopalian, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  China 
Inland  Missions.  It  also  shows  all  the 
provinces  and  principal  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  on  the  margin  gives  the  leading  facts 
concerning  the  people,  their  religion. 
Protestant  missions,  etc.  The  map  is 
only  $1,  postage  paid,  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  reference.  Send  orders  to 
Miss  Burt,  care  of  the  Hosterman  Publish- 
ing Co..  Springfield,  O. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  left  last  month  on  his 
return  to  Japan.  He  leaves  his  family  in 
the  United  States.  Rev.  Frank  T.  Beck- 
with  has  been  appninterl  to  re-en force  the 


Japan  Mission.  The  wife  of  the  Rev, 
Julius  Soper  and  two  of  his  children  re- 
lumed last  month  to  the  United  States 
from  Japan.  These  all  belong  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  Dr,  Worden 
reports  considerable  persecution  at  Na- 
goya,  Japan,  and  also  a  revival  of  religion. 


H^orftbtp  €»r  SlTA  tn  Calcnltn* 

Rev.  M.  B.  Chapman  writes  of  a  visit 
he  made  in  Calcutta  to  a  shrine  dedicated 
to  Siva :  "  We  went  through  a  long  lane 
on  either  side  of  which  were  rows  of  men- 
dicants— blind,  deformed  Jame»  ulcerated, 
altogether  a  group  of  the  most  pitiable 
objects  I  ever  saw.  Wc  exhausted  our 
stock  of  coppers  on  ihem,  calling  forth 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the 
poor  creatures.  These  rows  of  miserable 
humanity  terminated  in  a  group  of  naked 
muttering  fakirs,  smeared  with  ashes, 
squatting  upon  the  pavement  and  receiv- 
ing alms  and  worship  from  the  Hindus, 
One  of  these  who  was  in  a  kind  of  dirty 
pavilion  was,  so  our  guide  told  us,  a 
hermit  and  a  '  very  lK>ly  man.'  Siva's 
shrine  was  under  a  dome  supported  by 
four  columns,  and  consisted,  as  it  does 
every-wherev  of  the  **  Lingam,"  also  called 
Makadeo,  which  represents  the  creative 
principle,  and  is  a  conical  stone  coming 
up  several  inches  out  of  the  pavement. 
Around  this  shrine  was  a  wild  mob,  chief- 
ly women,  more  intense  and  fanatical 
even  than  those  we  had  seen  worshiping 
Kali.  They  were  throwing  rice  and 
flowers  upon  the  object  of  their  worship^ 
and  pouring  over  it  the  sacred  water  of 
the  Ganges.  Wc  climbed  up  some  steps 
which  led  to  an  upper  room,  and  stood 
there  for  some  time  looking  upon  the 
mad,  ignorant  devotees,  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts  we  thanked  God  that 
we  had  been  born  in  a  Christian  land.*' 


Rev.  M.  B,  Chapman  writes  of  the  na- 
tive people  of  Calcutta,  and  of  those  living 
in  that  part  of  India: 

"  The  Bengalese,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
portion  of  India,  are  inferior  physically 
and  morally  to  the  people  of  other  sec- 
tions, and  are  to  other  Hindus  what  the 
Italian  is  to  the  English.  They  have  been 
so  long  a  sen'ile  and  conquered  race  that 
they  have  entirely  lost  their  manliness  i}f 
they  ever  had  any),  for  during  many  ages 
they  have  been  trampled  on  by  men  of 
bolder  and  more  hardy  breed.  The  climate 
has  made  them  soft  and  effeminate,  and  i 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  Bengalese  in 
England's  Sepoy  army.  They  are  not 
white  like  Europeans^  nor  red  like  Atner- 
ican  Indians,  nor  yellow  like  the  Chinese, 
nor  black  like  the  Africans,  but  of  a  dark. 
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nut-brown  color,  with  straight  black 
high  forehead,  and  heads  shaped  like 
Cnucasians,  They  all  wear  turbans 
various  colors,  and  often  a  man  will 
enough  cloth  in  his  turban  to  clothe  him^ 
It  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  me  how 
they  can  wind  and  twist  their  turbans  so 
fancifully  and  gracefully  around  thdr 
heads,  and  as  we  drove  through  tht 
crowded  streets  the  moving  mob  of  coU 
ored  turbans  looked  like  the  countless 
flowers  of  a  garden.  When  they  wear 
any  thing  around  their  bodies  they  wear 
a  kind  of  skirt,  caught  up  in  the  middle  so 
as  to  form  the  semblance  of  a  bifurcated 
garment.  They  have  a  way  of  squatting 
down  or  sitting  on  their  heels  which 
would  he  impossible  10  an  American. 
But  they  will  sit  so  for  hours  in  a  broiling 
sun  that  would  give  an  Anglo-Saxon  a 
case  f2Xc<mp  di  soUil  in  tea  minutes/* 
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Romftii    Cfttliollc 

BY   BISHOP  W.  JL.  NINDE,  D.D* 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico 
is  more  pagan  than  Christian,  and  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  dense  ignorance 
and  gross  immorality  of  the  masses  ol  the 
people.  The  Propaganda  in  Rome,  many 
years  ago,  sent  over  a  commissioner  to  in- 
spect its  condition.  After  performing  his 
duty  he  reported  that  the  Mexican  Church 
was  **a  disgrace  to  the  Catholic  world/' 
Large  numbers  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
liberal  of  the  natives  are  drifting  into  un- 
belief or  various  forms  of  misbelief.  Dr. 
Gordon,  of  the  Episcopal  Mission,  was' 
urging  upon  an  army  officer  the  impor- 
tance of  gi\Hng  attention  to  personal  re- 
ligion. "  I  am  only  familiar,"  he  replied, 
■*  with  one  religion— the  Roman  Catholic ; 
and  that  means  idc>latr>%  ignorance, 
treason  1"  I  was  told  that  American 
Catholics  visiting  Mexico,  disgusted  with 
what  they  saw,  have  declared  that  the 
Mexicans  are  not  Catholics,  but  idol- 
worshipers.  Some  of  the  clergy,  perhaps 
many  of  them,  are  antichristian  in  their 
beliefs.  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  bishops 
is  said  to  be  an  agnostic.  Penances, 
fetichism,  Mariolatry,  pilgrimages  to  cele- 
brated shrines,  with  the  adoration  of  saints 
and  images,  satisfy  the  religious  instinct  of 
the  masses.  The  country  is  full  of  costly 
churches  and  indolent  priests  ;  but  the  re- 
ligious idea,  as  a  working  principle  in  the 
lives  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  no  place. 
And  this  religious  pen'ersion  is  accom- 
panied by  a  gross  depravation  of  mortals. 
Honesty,  chastity,  and  truthfulness  arc 
rarely  found.  The  clergy  themselves  arc 
often  the  most  scandalous  offenders. 
They  are  celibates  only  in  name.  Most  of 
them  have  a  family — some  of  them  more 
than  o  n  e .  —  <.  7/ 1  istia n  ,  liivocn  ie. 
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ISeeking  for  Laborers. 

BY   REV.    ERNEST    G.   WESLEY. 

At  early  morn,  before  the  hill-tops  in  the  east 
Have  clothed  themselves  with  glory  from  the  rising  sun, 
With  eager  step  the  Master  speeds  to  market-place, 
Where  idle  wait  the  many  who  as  yet  no  work 
Have  found.     Around  they  stand,  with  folded  arms  at  rest ; 
"For  work,"  they  say,  "we  seek,"  but  still  from  toil  abstain. 
Though  labor  for  them  all  abounds  where  each  may  use 
The  strength,  the  time,  the  health  most  bountiful  supplied 
By  Him  whose  fields  so  long  have  lain  untilled,  untouched  ; 
The  vines  and  trees,  unpruned,  broke  down  the  walls  ;  o'errun 
With  briar  and  thorn  the  vineyard  where  few  lab'rers  come 
For  Him  to  work  who  gladly  bore  deep  anguish,  pain, 
Their  souls  to  save  from  endless  woe ! 

The  Master  speaks :  '*  Through  open  gates 

Will  ye  not  press  to  toil  and  patiently  endure 

The  burden  and  the  heat  of  day  for  me  ?     My  grace 

Thy  strength,  my  love  thy  shade,  my  hand  thy  help  ! " 

To  which  reply  is  made  : 
**  To  us  what  wilt  thou  give  if  toil  we  choose  instead 
Of  idling  here  ?     *Tis  true  our  life  to  thee  we  owe ; 
Thy  scourging  pain,  thy  wounds,  thy  shame,  thy  anguish  deep. 
By  man  unfelt,  unknown,  us  all  has  saved  from  sin 
And  death  ;  yet  still  we  ask  reward,  nor  will  we  toil 
Unless  still  more  is  giv'n." 

"  That  which  is  right  shall  all  receive 

Who  out  of  love  for  me  and  fellow-man  will  toil." 

••  We  do  not  doubt  that  '  right ' 
Thou  wilt  bestow ;  but  still  a  bargain  now  we  seek. 
What  wilt  thou  give  ?  " 

*•  Whate'er  is  right  for  man. 
To  which  I  add  far  more  if  ye  my  word  believe 
And  in  it  trust." 

"  What  is  this  •  right  * } 
•'  *Tis  this  we  seek  to  know  and  then  to  toil  we  press." 
"  The  daily  wage  of  man,  at  close 
Of  worker's  day." 

And  bargain  made  with  Christ  the  Lord,  to  toil  depart 
The  lab'rers  all,  till  day  shall  close. 

♦  ♦♦♦*♦  » 

Three  hours  above  the  line  which  spans  the  eastern  sky 
The  sun  has  risen  !     With  anxious  eye,  as  speed  the  hours 
So  fast  away,  the  Master  views  his  fields.     Untouched 
By  hand  of  man  lies  many  a  spot  which  patient  toil 
A  garden  sweet  and  fair  would  make.     Once  more  he  seeks 
For  those  who  to  his  call  will  glad  attend  and  haste 
His  work  to  do.     Once  more  to  market-place  he  speeds 
And  still  more  idlers  finds  !     In  home,  on  street,  in  store. 
Life's  hours  and  days  with  useless  waste  are  thrown  aside 
And  nothing  done  for  him  !     So  sad  the  waste  of  time. 
Of  wealth  and  strength,  which  in  his  hands  would  harvest  rich 
Return  of  precious  fruits.     Again  he  speaks,  again 
More  lab'rers  to  his  fields  are  sent  to  whom  reward 
According  to  their  toil  his  promise  gpves.     Midday 
Draws  near ;  across  the  sky  one  half  its  course  the  sun 
Has  sped.     Once  more  the  Master's  eye  the  work  undone 
Discerns— more  labVei's  for  the  waning  day  he  needs. 
And  seeks.     With  voice  so  sad  he  pleads : 

••  O  sons  of  men,  go  forth  ; 


My  vineyard  waits  !     The  lab'rers  are  too  few  who  toil ; 
The  fields  are  vast ;  the  precious  soil  so  fallow  lies ; 
Downtrod  much  golden  grain — no  wilHng  hand  to  reap. 
Nor  e'en  to  plow  the  land,  or  sow  the  seed  of  life, 
Which  sown,  shall  yield  in  coming  days  its  harvest  ripe. 
Go  forth,  dear  friends,  ye  blood-bought  hosts  for  whom  I  diecf. 
And,  reaping,  gather  fruit  to  endless  life  and  joy." 

«  «  «  «  *  « 

How  slowly  pass  the  few  who  heed  the  loving  call 
From  idle  waiting  in  the  noonday  shade  and  rest 
To  toil  for  Christ  and  souls,  for  God  and  man,  to  fields 
Where  waits,  beseeching  waits,  the  fallow  ground  and  eric* 
For  eager  hands  to  work,  for  loving  heart  and  brain 
To  plan,  endure,  and,  need  arising,  die  beside 
The  furrow  or  the  golden  grain  ;  the  dying  prayer 
Swift  rising  to  the  throne  and  thence,  entwined  with  voice 
Of  Christ,  to  plead  with  men  for  lab'rers  more. 

*  41  41  «  ^^  ^^  «. 

Now  shades  of  evening  gather  in  the  glowing  west ; 
Once  more  the  Master  passes  swift  across  his  fields ; 
His  heart  is  sad,  tear-filled  his  eye— so  much  remains 
Undone  !    E'en  now  the  shadows  deepen  as  the  sun 
.Sinks  low  and  beckons  with  its  finger  beams  and  points 
To  harvest  fields  untrodden  yet  by  reaper's  feet. 
With  eager  haste  the  vineyard's  Lord  returns ;  tho*  late. 
So  late  the  hour,  he  seeks  more  willing  ones  who  still 
May  sow  some  seed  of  life  for  other  hands  to  reap. 
Or  glean  some  ears  of  grain  which  other  eyes  have  passed 
Unseen.    Who  still  may  do  some  work  for  him  ere  robes 
The  eve  in  gloom  of  night  the  fields  of  toil ;  for  soon 
The  day  is  gone,  all  labor  done. 

4.  «  «  *  *  *  # 

For  you,  to-day.  he  calls  !     The  hour  is  late,  the  night 
Is  near.     So  soon,  too  soon  your  morn  of  toil  has  flown  ; 
Whate'er  you  do  you  now  must  hasten  on  ;  few  hours 
Remain.    And  vast,  so  vast  the  harvest  field  to  which 
Our  Lord  now  loudly  calls  each  one  his  grace  has  saved  f 
Erelong  your  day  must  close  ;  whate'er  you  do,  with  all 
Your  might  he  bids  you  now  attempt.    To  linger  more 
Sin's  doom  and  death  will  bring  to  priceless  souls 
Who  saved  would  be — if  quick  you  haste  for  Christ  to  toil  I 
The  evening  comes,  so  soon,  too  soon !     A  few  brief  hours 
The  summons  will  be  heard :  "  Return,  and  what  is  right 
To  each  the  Lord  will  give."    The  hour  e'en  now  grows  latCr 
He  waits !     He  calls  again  !    Heed  now  his  voice  and  come. 
For  earnest  mmd  and  willing  hand  and  loving  heart 
Far  more  the  Master  counts  than  all  the  barren  past. 


"What  Shall  I  Gire  Unto  the  Lord." 

"  Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  tliy 
God  which  he  has  given  thee."— Z?r«/.  ib.  17. 

Hark  I  "  Every  man  shall  give,"  'tis  God's  command; 
No  one  has  naught ;  for  in  each  living  hand 
Is  grasped  some  "good  and  perfect  gift "  of  God, 
To  be  re-spent  for  him,  the  living  Lord. 

••  As  he  is  able  " — this  the  limit  sole : 
We  may  not  give  to  him  some  scanty  dole; 
To  him  who  gives  us  all  we  ought  to  give 
Our  gold,  time,  talents,  and  the  life  we  live. 

Such  is  the  mandate  of  his  holy  word  : 
"According  to  the  blessings  of  the  Lord;" 
As  he  hath  blessed,  as  he  has  given  to  me. 
Such  shall  my  offering  to  my  Saviour  be. 
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The  Yalley  and  City  of  Oaxaca. 

BY    REV.    W.    E.    m'LENNAN. 

The  city  of  Oaxaca  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  and, 
with  its  environs,  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in 
Mexico.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  what  is  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  fertile  valley  in  the  whole 
country,  350  miles  south  of  the  capital  and  about  150 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Starting 
from  this  city  to  reach  Oaxaca,  you  take  the  Mexican 
railroad  to  Esperanza,  there  transfer  to  a  tram  railway, 
owned  by  ex-President  Gonzales,  and  at  Tehuacan, 
thirty-six  miles  south,  you  board  an  ancient  diligence, 
and  after  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  of  awful  jolting, 
surrounded  by  clouds  of  alkali  dust,  you  are  set  down 
at  Tecomavaca — a  name  surely  to  frighten  children, 
for  in  plain  English  it  means,  "The  cow  will  eat  thee." 
It  is  a  source  of  great  rejoicing  that  the  Mexican  South- 
ern Railroad  has  now  reached  Tecomavaca,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  days  of  the  diligence  are  over,  and 
travelers  need  no  longer  fear  that  they  will  be  eaten  by 
cows. 

From  Tecomavaca  one  can  travel  a  caballo  (horse- 
back) or  by  the  litter  a.  On  a  frame  eight  to  ten  feet 
long,  and  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  high,  is  stretched 
a  covering  of  thick  leather.  This  is  fastened  to  two 
strong  parallel  poles,  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  be- 
tween which  are  bound  two  mules  arranged  tandem. 
The  motion  of  the  littera  is  similar  to  that  of  a  ship 
in  a  rolling  sea,  but  compared  to  a  diligence  it  is  a  lux- 
ury. Your  escort  consists  of  two  Indians  on  horses  ; 
one  to  tow  the  "  lead  "  mule  and  the  other  to  lash  the 
one  behind.  Your  line  of  travel  is  through  scenery 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  Mexico  ;  many 
think  it  cannot  be  equaled.  You  climb  mountains  in 
close  proximity  to  perpetual  snow,  and  pass  through  the 
loveliest  of  valleys  alive  with  tropical  birds,  and  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  are  nearly  all  Indians  ;  no  Toltec  or  Aztec  de- 
scendants, but  Zapotecs  and  Miztecs,  at  one  time  a  more 
numerous  and  more  civilized  people  than  were  ever  their 
more  widely  known  neighbors.  They  are  degenerated 
now,  live  in  huts  made  of  cane,  wear  scanty  clothing,  eat 
the  poorest  kind  of  food,  and  herd  together  in  the  most 
promiscuous  manner  possible.  The  worst  feature  of 
traveling  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  wretched  food 
served  at  the  stopping  places.  Generally,  you  can  get 
nothing  hvXfrijoles  (Mexican  beans)  and  extremely  tough 
tartiiiasy  or  corn-cakes.  Occasionally  one  can  procure 
a  cup  of  what  is  called  coffee  made  of  roasted  beans,  and 
sometimes  a  tea  made  of  orange  leaves.  Milk  seems  to 
be  generally  unknown.  One  old  woman  said  that  she 
had  never  seen  milk  and  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

You  get  the  first  view  of  the  valley  of  Oaxaca  just  as 
you  begin  to  descend  the  last  spur  of  the  mountain  range. 
It  is  truly  a  magnificent  sight,  stretching  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  with  its  streams  of  water  winding  about 


like  threads  of  silver,  and  its  vegetation  a  very  luxury 
of  growth  and  color.  The  present  city  of  Oaxaca  was 
founded  in  i486  and  was  called  Huaxyacac,  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  vine  growing  near  the  city's  site.  It 
came  under  the  Spaniards  in  1528,  when  the  whole  val- 
ley was  ceded  to  Cortes,  from  which  circumstance  came 
his  title  of  Marquis  de  Valle.  In  1532,  by  decree  of 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  Oaxaca  took  rank  as  a  city.  From 
that  time  to  this  its  history  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  both  Church  and  State.  It  gave  to  Mexico  the 
father  of  her  liberty,  the  immortal  Juarez,  General  Diaz, 
the  nation's  present  chief  ruler,  as  well  as  others  prom- 
inent as  statesmen  and  scholars. 

The  churches  of  Oaxaca  are  notable  on  account  of 
their  age,  history,  value,  and,  in  some  cases,  extraordinary 
beauty.  Of  Santo  Domingo,  Padre  Florencia  says  :  **  It 
has  not  its  equal  among  the  Dominican  churches  of  the 
world,  nor  its  equal  among  all  the  churches  of  Spanish 
America."  I  have  seen  many  of  the  principal  churches 
of  Mexico  and  can  well  believe  that  the  statement 
of  the  father  is  no  idle  boast.  It  was  begun 
in  1505  and  completed  in  1535.  With  its  convents  and 
monasteries  it  covered  fourteen  acres.  Its  cost  was 
$13,000,000,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  to  the  church 
every  thing  was  practically  free,  and  gifts  were  numerous. 
Like  all  church  property  in  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  government.  It  is  now  used  as 
an  army  barracks.  In  company  with  Dr.  Green,  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  the  Coast  District,  I  was  permitted  to  in- 
spect the  property,  a  young  private  being  detailed  as 
guide.  On  entering  the  great  patio  a  number  of  sol- 
diers were  washing  themselves  at  the  fountain.  All 
about  them  were  statues  and  monuments  of  saints 
once  active  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  The 
splendid  paintings  in  the  monks'  quarters  were  covered 
with  whitewash,  except  where  the  soldiers  had  scraped 
the  walls,  revealing  the  faces  of  cherubs,  saints,  and 
angels  in  strange  contrast  with  their  present  surround- 
ings. In  one  room  was  a  relic  of  the  Inquisition — an 
immense  wheel  with  an  iron  crank  on  which  had  been 
stretched  the  limbs  of  stubborn  heretics.  Up  creaky 
steps,  cobwebbed  and  dusty,  we  reached  the  roof  of  a 
convent  which  joined  the  great  cathedral.  Though  pil- 
laged of  its  rich  furniture  and  altar  the  cathedral  is  still 
beautiful.  On  a  ledge  of  stone,  reached  from  a  window, 
I  viewed  the  whole  interior.  Birds  had  made  their  nests 
on  the  splendid  carvings  adorning  dome  and  ceiling. 
To  the  roof  still  clings  a  fragment  of  the  altar,  heavily 
veneered  with  gold.  The  floor,  though  clad  in  dust, 
still  exhibits  the  rich  harmony  of  its  mosaic.  Every-where 
there  is  evidence  that  in  this  old  cathedral  the  highest 
art  of  the  middle  ages  was  represented  in  its  perfection. 

Oaxaca's  public  institutions  are  worthy  of  more  than 
the  passing  notice  which  I  shall  give.  In  the  "Institute" 
are  gathered  more  than  five  hundred  students,  pursuing 
collegiate  and  other  courses.  Juarez,  Romero,  General 
Diaz,  and  others  famous  in  Mexican  history  received 
their  education  here.  The  state  library,  though  not 
noted    for    its    quantity    of    books,    is   unsurpassed    in 
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volumes  of  great  rarity  and  value.  For  a  single  volume 
of  Burgoa  the  directors  of  the  Paris  library  offered,  I 
am  told,  $10,000.  I  examined  two  volumes  of  Bona- 
ventura  in  excellent  preservation.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
modern  book  so  elegantly  printed  and  bound.  Every 
capital  letter  is  in  colors,  and  the  first  letter  of  each 
chapter  is  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  last  sentence  of 
the  second  volume  indicates  how  very  soon  after  the  art 
of  printing  was  invented  these  books  were  published  : 
"Qui  id  facturi  sunt,  valeant  et  vivant  felices  cum  felice 
beato  Bonaventura  ex  Nieremberga  nobilisima  civitate 
ano  MCCCCXCI." 

The  climate  of  Oaxaca  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
Oaxaca  valley,  is  as  near  perfection  as  is  possible  in  this 
world.  An  altitude  of  5,000  feet  protects  it  from  the 
diseases  of  the  Hera  caiienU,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  extremely  cold  nights  of  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.  The  lines  of  Watts  might  have  been 
written  of  the  Oaxaca  valley : 

"  There  everlasting  spring  abides, 
And  never  with'ring  flowers." 

I  can  think  of  no  place  in  this  country  where  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  de- 
velop than  in  this  valley.  The  people  are  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  class, 
fairly  intelligent.  Something  has  already  been  done. 
Although  our  work  in  the  city  was  not  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing condition  when  1  visited  it  in  May  of  last  year  it 
is  now,  I  learn  from  Dr.  Green,  taking  on  new  life.  A 
large  number  have  been  taken  into  the  church  on  pro- 
bation, and  the  regular  services  are  well  attended.  What 
we  need  there  is  property,  not  in  some  out  of  the  way 
place,  but  centrally  located  and  having  about  it  the  air  of 
respectability  and  progress.  With  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars invested  in  property,  and  a  foreign  missionary  in 
charge,  we  could,  I  firmly  believe,  capture,  in  a  few  years, 
almost  the  whole  state  for  Christ. 

There  is  no  other  Protestant  Church  besides  our  own 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  represented  in  this  whole  section 
of  country.  This  gives  us  a  fair  field  for  doing  our  best 
work.  The  Church  will  miss  a  wonderful  opportunity 
if  she  fails  to  send  workers  into  these  fields  already 
white  unto  the  harvest. 

South-east  of  the  city,  about  thirty  miles,  are  the  won- 
derful ruins  of  Mitla.  "The  original  name/'  says  Ban- 
croft, **  seems  to  have  been  Lisboa,  or  Yolboa,.*the 
place  of  the  tombs,'  called  by  the  Aztecs  Miquitlan, 
Mistlan  or  Mitla,  'place  of  sadness/  *  dwelling  of  the 
dead,*  often  used  in  the  sense  of  *  hell.'  "  These  ruins 
consist  of  three  palaces  and  two  teocallis.  Bancroft 
speaks  of  four  palaces,  following  Dupaix,  who  saw  the 
ruins  in  1806.  Mtihlenpfordt,  the  German  traveler, 
made  a  plan  of  the  palaces  in  1830,  and  his  is  the  only 
general  plan  ever  published. 

I  took  a  copy  of  Mtihlenpfordt's  original  plan,  now  in 
the  museum  in  Oaxaca,  and  noticed  particularly  that  he 
speaks  of  but  three  palaces.  The  first  palace  Mtihlen- 
pfordt arbitrarily  denominates  palace  No.  3.     There  is 


nothing  left  to  mark  its  site  but  debris  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  wall.  North-east  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  is  palace  No.  i.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  princi- 
pal building.  Two  edifices  composed  it;  the  north-east 
corner  of  one  joining  the  south-west  corner  of  the  other. 
The  principal  edifice  had  rooms  on  three  sides  of  a 
patio  that  measures  about  no  by  130  feet.  The 
main  walls  inclosing  this  court  are  6^  feet  thick,  and 
composed  of  immense  blocks  of  porphyry,  one  of  which 
measures  i8i  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  4^  feet  thick. 
The  south  and  west  walls  have  fallen  down,  the  east 
wall  is  fairly  well  preserved,  while  the  north  with  its 
rooms  adjoining  is  in  excellent  preservation.  This  north 
wall  as  well  as  the  rooms  adjacent  have  their  ornamen- 
tation as  perfect  as  when  made.  It  consists  of  oblong 
panels  forming  grecques  of  rectangular  and  diagonal 
form.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ornamentation 
in  Mexico  in  not  being  carved  out  of  solid  stone,  but 
made  out  of  small  pieces  of  stone,  fitted  into  the  walls, 
forming  patterns  similar  to  those  on  Assyrian  temples 
and  palaces.  About  150  yards  directly  north  is  palace 
No.  2,  constituting  a  part  of  the  parish  church  and  the 
home  of  the  priest.  The  teocallis  are  pyramidal  mounds, 
50  to  75  feet  high,  made  of  adobes.  You  mount  one  by 
stone  steps  in  front ;  the  other  had  a  spiral  stairway 
around  its  circumference  made  of  cement.  Pushing 
aside  the  vegetation  on  the  mound,  I  saw  portions  of 
this  stairway  distinctly  and  carried  away  small  pieces  of 
the  cement,  almost  as  hard  as  stone. 

What  was  the  purpose  and  who  were  the  builders  of 
these  stupendous  structures  must  be  matters  largely  of 
conjecture.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  high  civilization 
of  the  Aztecs,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Aztecs  could 
never  have  constructed  such  magnificent  buildings  as 
those  of  Mitla. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  occupied  these  palaces 
and  sacrificed  on  these  teocallis  now  inhabit  the  valley 
of  Oaxaca  and  are  awaiting  and  in  their  hearts  are  long- 
ing for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  valley  blooms 
the  year  round  with  every  kind  of  vegetable,  fruit,  and 
cereal.  There  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  harvest.  The 
spiritual  soil  I  doubt  not  will  yield  equally  well  if  it  only 
be  cultivated.  The  Roman  Church  has  had  three  and 
one-half  centuries  of  opportunity  and  has  done  nothing. 
Nothing  ?  Yes  ;  it  has  taken  the  labor  and  money  of 
these  poor  people  to  build  and  beautify  its  temples,  and 
it  has  taught  them  the  fiction  of  the  **  Mother  of  God." 
But  in  developing  the  mind,  in  moral  quickening,  in 
presenting  the  need  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  done  absolutely  nothing.  Has  not 
the  time  come  for  other  laborers  to  enter  this  vineyard 
and  possess  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ? 


m  m^m  m 


**The  worship  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Mexico  is 
not  only  idolatrous  and  superstitious,  but  it  contains  an 
element  of  cruelty  which  reminds  one  of  Oriental  pagan- 
ism in  its  lowest  forms.  The  penances  inflicted  arc 
often  very  severe." 
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The  Story  of  the  Opium  Curse  in  India. 

BY   BISHOP   JOHN    F.    HURST,    LL.D. 

The  eyes  of  Christians  in  the  East  are  now  turned 
toward  the  fate  of  the  opium  treaty  between  England 
and  China.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when  a  revision 
is  to  take  place,  and  when  it  is  to  be  decided  whether 
England  is  going  to  continue  the  crime  of  sending  opium 
to  China,  or  will  resolutely  yield  to  the  humane  and 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  whole  world  and  put  an  end 
to  it.  There  is  no  want  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  most 
advanced  course  in  this  great  crisis.  The  Indian  mis- 
sionaries are  practically  a  unit  in  demanding  a  flat  and 
uncompromising  withdrawal  of  that  part  of  the  existing 
treaty  which  relates  to  opium.  Petitions  are  being  cir- 
culated and  signed  in  both  China  and  India.  The 
Chinese  native  church  presents  a  petition  signed  in  be- 
half of  300  communicants  of  the  London  Mission  at 
Canton,  700  Wesleyan  communicants,  450  Baptists,  600 
Presbyterians,  350  of  the  Berlin  Mission,  and  10  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Mission.  One  petition  is  being  cir- 
culated for  signatures  in  the  court  of  Peking.  The  In- 
dian petition  is  already  signed  by  750  foreign  mission- 
aries, and  by  1,200  native  pastors,  and  5,000  other 
Christians.  A  similar  petition  is  signed  by  English  and 
Scotch  civilians  resident  in  India. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  tragedy  of  opium 
management  in  India. 

.\ny  one  standing  on  the  quay  of  the  Hugli,  at  Cal- 
cutta, can  frequently  see  a  monotonous  train  of  wagons, 
drawn  by  toiling,  puffing  bullocks.  The  progress  is 
very  slow,  for  the  burden  is  heavy.  The  wagons  are 
piled  up  with  chests,  all  of  equal  size  and  appearance. 
The  train  is  on  the  way  to  the  customs.  The  contents 
are  to  be  inspected,  and  then  shipped  to  China  and  other 
countries.  What  are  the  contents  ?  Opium,  and  noth- 
ing else.  It  is  England's  greatest  contribution  to  the 
world's  wretchedness. 

When  England  gained  control  over  India,  chiefly  in 
the  last  century,  but  finally  in  the  present,  she  saw  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  poppy  to  the  Indian  soil,  and 
began  to  develop  the  industry.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Mogul  princes  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
poppy  culture.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  it  was  the  Mo- 
hammedans who  introduced  the  plant  into  India,  and 
they  are  still  addicted  to  opium  far  more  than  are  the 
Hindus.  The  East  India  Company  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  chances  for  gain.  However,  it  was  not  as 
a  company,  but  as  individuals,  that  Englishmen  made 
the  first  successful  effort  to  reap  a  financial  benefit  from 
the  monopoly  of  opium.  The  Patna  Council,  which 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
the  first  English  company  to  hold  the  monopoly  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium. 

The  good  fortune  of  these  individuals  was  instantly 
seen.  It  was  too  great  to  remain  in  private  hands.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1773  the  East  India  Company  took  the 
opium  monopoly  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Patna 


Council,  and  leased  the  whole  business  to  two  natives 
for  a  fixed  sum.  But  the  revenue  did  not  prove  to  be 
sufficient.  Good  husbandmen  as  are  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, it  was  clear  that  they  could  not  make  the  best  re- 
turns for  the  manufacture  of  opium.  Accordingly,  the 
opium  monopoly  was  put  up  at  public  auction.  We 
may  well  suppose  that  both  Englishmen  and  natives 
competed  in  this  important  sale.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had 
calculated  his  chances,  and,  when  the  auction  closed,  it 
was  known  that  he  had  out-bidden  his  native  antagonists. 
Then,  and  probably  forever,  the  native  of  India  retired 
from  his  place  as  manager  of  the  opium-culture  of  that 
vast  land,  and  the  gentleman  from  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  took  his  place.  It  is  just  to  say,  however,  that 
the  East  India  Company  never  called  this  sale  an  auc- 
tion, and  never  made  the  pretext  of  hoping  to  reap  a 
larger  revenue  from  the  new  method.  The  company 
called  the  whole  affair  by  that  term,  very  fasliionable  in 
India,  "A  Grant."* 

But  even  the  auction  was  not  satisfactory.  A  new 
plan  was  adopted.  The  local  government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  located  at  Calcutta,  with  Warren  Hast- 
ings at  its  head,  farmed  out  the  monopoly  directly  to  an 
Englishman  by  the  name  of  McKenzie.  This  was  not 
the  act  of  the  East  India  Company  in  any  strict  sense, 
but,  rather,  in  violation  of  their  rules.  The  company, 
therefore,  could  cancel  this  arrangement,  but  never  did 
it.  It  simply  reproved  Hastings  and  his  council. 
Hastings  had  in  his  family  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sulli- 
van, and  it  was  important  that  this  man  should  have 
funds.  Accordingly,  when  the  three  years*  contract  with 
McKenzie  was  up,  Sullivan  became  the  possessor  of  it. 
There  was  no  competition.  He  simply  received  the 
offer,  and  then  sold  his  contract  outright  to  a  Mr.  Benn, 
and  he  in  turn  to  a  Mr.  Young.  The  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  right  in  concluding  that  the 
contract  was  given  to  Sullivan  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
supplying  that  remarkable  individual  with  a  sum '  of 
money. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  opium  trade 
was  the  brilliant  plan  of  Warren  Hastings  to  force  opium 
on  China.  Already  a  small  trade  in  the  drug  was  car- 
ried on  between  India  and  China,  probably  overland, 
through  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ;  but 
Hastings  proposed  to  do  away  with  this  slow  method. 
He  chartered  a  vessel,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
counsel,  for  carrying  opium  to  foreign  ports,  and  es- 
pecially to  China.  A  small  trade  in  the  commodity  had 
been  carried  on  with  Batavia,  but  the  Dutch  war  had 
put  an  end  to  the  market  in  that  country.  Next,  a  new 
market  had  to  be  found,  and  China  solved  the  problem. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  one  vessel  was  not  enough  to  carry 
all  the  opium  that  could  be  sold.  Neither  must  the 
method  be  a  mere  incident.  It  was  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  trade  into  a  regular  commercial  system.  The 
outcome  was,  that  the  trade  in  opium  to  Chinese  ports 
was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  government  of  British  In- 
dia.    The  first  contract  is  a  curiosity.     Colonel  Watson, 
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an  Englishman,  was  to  carry  the  first  shi|)-load  of  opium. 
His  vessel  bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Nonesuch.  He 
needed  cannon  to  protect  his  vessel,  for  opium  was  con- 
traband in  every  Chinese  port,  and  in  the  whole  interior 
as  well.  The  British  government  in  India  cast  some 
cannon  for  the  special  purpose,  while  others  were  brought 
from  Madras,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  Soldiers  and 
medical  stores  also  were  supplied.  All  was  ready  to 
make  open  ports  for  the  entrance  of  opium  into  China. 
In  due  time  the  number  of  ships  increased,  so  that  the 
carrying-trade  became  large. 

The  first  iniquity  of  the  opium  trade  with  China  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  unmitigated  smuggling  oper- 
ation. China  was  doing  all  in  her  power  to  keep  opium 
out.  Rulers  and  their  advisers  were  resorting  to  all 
possible  measures  to  keep  the  drug  away  from  the  peo- 
ple. They  declared  that  no  opium  should  cross  the 
border.  Severe  penalties  were  visited  upon  any  violator. 
These  penalties  were  increased  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  government  was  used  to  keep 
opium  out  of  the  country.  Yet  the  English  in  India 
kept  on  sending  it  and  smuggling  it  ashore.  The  Chi- 
nese succeeded  in  driving  away  the  British  trade  from 
Macao;  anJ  so  the  dealers  drifted  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River,  and  anchored  among  the  islands.  Their 
vessels  were  safe  here.  They  were  well  armed  and  could 
resist  an  attack  from  the  Chinese,  and  smuggle  opium 
into  the  country. 

We  have  this  picture  then  :  The  English  traders  try- 
ing to  get  the  opium  into  China,  and  the  Chinese  using 
all  their  power  to  keep  it  out.  This  affair  became  a 
matter  of  years.  The  clipper  ships  which  brought  the 
opium  into  China  from  Calcutta  were  the  fastest  on  the 
Oriental  seas.  By  the  year  1834  the  annual  amount  of 
opium  brought  from  Calcutta  had  gone  up  from  5,000 
to  20,000  chests.  Meanwhile,  other  ports  for  the  en- 
forced entrance  of  opium  were  established  along  the 
Chinese  coast.  But  China,  all  the  while,  kept  up  the 
fight  to  keep  it  out.  As  a  specimen  of  the  large  profit 
arising  from  the  trade  a  Mr.  Innes,  in  1831,  disposed  of 
$330,000  worth  in  one  voyage.  But  Mr.  Majoribanks, 
in  the  following  year  was  less  successful.  He  took 
opium  to  new  Chinese  ports,  but  the  people  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  drug,  and  refused  to  buy.  The  venture  proved 
a  failure. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  government  in 
Calcutta  made  its  deliverance  on  the  illicit  character  of 
the  trade  in  opium  with  China.  Here  is  what  the  di- 
rectors said  in  1787  :  **  It  is  beneath  the  company  to  be 
engaged  in  such  a  clandestine  trade  ;  we  therefore  hereby 
positively  prohibit  any  more  opium  being  sent  to  China 
on  the  company's  account."  This  sounds  well  enough, 
but  Warren  Hastings  went  on  with  his  measures  as  if 
nothing  had  been  said,  and  the  company,  while  now 
and  then  issuing  strong  decrees  against  the  illicit  trade, 
continued  to  enlarge  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  at 
home  and  the  trade  in  opium  in  China. 

But  Americans,  not  less  than  Englishmen,  have  good 
reasons  for  blushing  at  the  growth  of  this  enormous 


crime.  The  young  and  growing  commercial  spirit 
readied  as  far  as  those  Eastern  seas.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment published  an  edict  in  182 1,  in  which  it  gave  an 
account  of  the  recent  seizure  of  the  cargoes  of  one 
American  and  three  English  vessels  at  Canton,  for  in- 
troducing opium  in  violation  of  the  Chinese  laws.  One 
half  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  was  confiscated  as  a 
penalty.  The  Viceroy  of  Canton,  finding  that  this  seiz- 
ure was  a  great  affliction  to  merchants,  remitted  the 
penalty  but  forbade  the  sale  of  the  cargoes  and  the 
carrying  away  of  any  tea  or  rhubarb.  Besides,  a  memo- 
randum of  these  ships  and  their  merchants  was  made, 
and  they  were  prohibited  forever  from  coming  to  Canton 
for  trade.*  Here,  now,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of 
England  and  the  United  States  combining  to  introduce 
opium  into  China.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  re- 
sistance to  the  iniquitous  proceedings  could  have  been 
equally  successful  in  all  other  cases. 

In  1836  we  find  the  first  attempt  made  by  a  Chinese 
official  to  secure  the  legal  entry  of  opium  from  India 
into  China.  Hen  Naetze  memorialized  the  emperor  to 
admit  opium  under  a  duty.  His  plea  was  that  the  im- 
perial revenue  would  be  enriched.  But  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Council,  Choo  Tsun,  opposed  it.  The  result 
was  that  the  Emperor's  Council  voted  to  renew  the 
measures  to  keep  opium  out  of  the  country.  Violence 
against  the  illicit  trade  was  resorted  to.  The  opium 
ships  were  driven  from  Lin  tin  in  1837.  The  emperor 
kept  a  close  watch  on  his  officers,  and  used  all  possible 
measures  to  keep  out  of  the  country  the  opium  brought 
by  English  ships  from  India. 

The  final  stage  in  the  relation  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  enforcement  of  opium  upon  China  was 
brought  about  by  war.  It  grew  out  of  the  death  of  a 
Chinaman  in  a  quarrel  with  some  English  and  American 
seamen.  The  Chinese  felt  aggrieved,  and  cut  off*  sup- 
plies of  food.  In  1840  the  British  fleet  arrived,  under 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer.  The  war  lasted  about  three  years. 
England  conquered,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  which  she 
compelled  was  based  on  the  following  hard  conditions  : 
The  payment  to  England  of  a  vast  indemnity  within 
three  years  for  meeting  the  expense  of  the  war ;  the 
opening  of  five  ports  to  British  trade  ;  and  the  ceding 
of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  the  British  crown. f 
The  Chinese  did  all  in  their  power  to  secure  in  this 
treaty  the  prohibition  of  the  opium  traffic,  but  the  En- 
glish would  not  consent.  They  were  determined  the 
opium  trade  should  go  on  as  before.  Opium,  with  all 
the  humiliation  and  weakness  of  defeat  upon  China, 
was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  country.  The  Chinese  who 
had  been  convicted  of  dealing  in  the  drug,  or  even  using 
it,  were  severely  punished.  In  Canton  the  violators 
could  be  seen  in  gangs  of  forty  or  fifty,  with  shackles  on 
their  hands  and  feet.  It  was,  indeed,  death  for  a  China- 
man to  trade  in  opium.  However,  the  trade  still  went 
on.  The  merchants  of  India,  and  the  government  as 
well,  were  providing  fresh  supplies  all  the  time. 

However,  it  was  only  Uy   stealth  that   it   could  be 
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-continued.  For  the  Chinese  steadily  resisted  every  effort 
to  make  the  introduction  of  opium  a  legal  matter.  The 
Chinese  emperor  would  not  yield  an  inch. 

But  one  more  war  was  needed  to  throw  China  open 
legally  to  the  opium  curse.  The  English  soon  had  a 
pretext  A  Chinese  vessel  had  bought  of  the  local 
British  government  at  Hong  Kong  the  right  to  carry 
the  British  flag.  The  Chinese  officials  knew  she  was  a 
Chinese  ship,  and  boarded  her  as  a  pirate.  The  English 
claimed  her  as  belonging  to  their  country.  War  broke 
out  again.  The  English  were  again  victorious.  China 
was  compelled  to  pay  again  the  cost  of  a  war,  and  to 
suffer  in  the  two  wars  the  loss  of  30,000  lives.  More 
ports  were  open  to  English  trade,  and  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment was  compelled  **  by  moral  suasion,  the  force  of 
which  lay  in  an  irresistible  fleet  and  army,  to  legalize 
the  importation  of  opium/*  England,  therefore,  on  this 
wise,  compelled  China  to  accept  her  opium,  and  would 
not  allow  more  than  ten  per  cent,  duty  to  be  charged 
upon  it.  This  state  of  things  has  gone  to  such  a  length 
that  at  the  present  time  8,000,000  pounds  of  opium,  or 
two  thirds  of  all  the  opium  produced  in  India,  go  an- 
nually to  China. 

The  most  remarkable  act  in  this  terrible  tragedy  is 
yet  to  come.  In  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  between  En- 
gland and  China  there  was  a  clause  by  which  each 
party  should  have  the  right  to  demand  a  revision  of  the 
commercial  clauses.  China  was  grieved  over  the  opium 
which  came  from  India.  She  wanted  to  prohibit  the 
curse.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  says,  "  They  were  insist- 
ing and  urging,  by  every  argument  they  could  adduce, 
the  necessity  of  the  British  government  consenting  to 
the  total  prohibition  of  opium."*  Sir  Rutherford  said, 
afterward,  that  had  China  even  then  declined  to  admit 
opium,  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  flght  England 
in  another  war. 

The  relation  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy  in  India  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  is  very  close.  The  temp- 
tation is  to  plant  the  herb,  for  the  profit  from  it  is  far 
greater  than  that  from  any  cereal.  The  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  in  Malwah  results  in  from  three  to  seven 
times  the  amount  derived  from  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
and  sometimes  from  twelve  to  twenty  times  as  much. 
The  constant  tendency  is  to  put  a  larger  acreage  into 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Now  and  then  large 
tracts  of  country  are  visited  with  great  famines.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  in  these  very  districts  the 
poppy  is  most  cultivated.  Not  enough  cereals  are  cul- 
tivated to  supply  the  people  with  food  when  any  great 
freshet,  drought,  or  other  calamity  befalls.  Behar,  the 
very  home  of  the  poppy-culture,  for  example,  was  visited 
by  three  great  famines  in  eight  years. 

The  culture  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of 
opium,  therefore,  are  co-existent  with  famine.  In  1883 
the  area  of  territory  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  poppy 
in  Bengal  was  876,454  acres.  Any  one  can  cultivate 
the  poppy  who  desires ;  but  the  government,  having 
•till  the  monopoly,  is  the  only  purcha'?er.     The   native 
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gets  about  three  shillings  and  six  pence  per  pound. 
But  the  government  must  make  its  profit,  and  so  it  sells 
the  opium  at  eleven  shillings  a  pound. f  The  profit, 
therefore,  instead  of  going  into  the  laborer's  hand  goes 
into  the  treasury  of  Christian  India.  The  price  of 
opium  in  India  depends  upon  its  range  of  price  in  the 
Chinese  markets.  After  all  expenses  are  paid  the  an- 
nual revenue  to  the  government  is  upward  of  nine  mill- 
ion pounds  sterling  gross,  and  six  million  pounds  ster- 
ling net.  It  is  levied  in  two  ways  :  one,  in  the  eastern, 
or  Bengal  side,  by  opium  made  in  state  factories  from 
poppy  cultivated  under  state  supervision,  and  sold  by 
auction  at  Calcutta  on  the  state  account  to  merchants 
who  export  it  to  China  ;  the  other,  in  the  western,  or 
Bombay  side,  by  the  export  duty  levied  on  opium  made 
by  private  manufacture  from  poppy  grown  in  native 
states. t  It  is  clear  that  the  present  profit  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  opium 
cannot  last  a  great  while.  Already  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  English  residents  in  India  are  raising  their 
voices  against  the  enormous  wrong.  The  English  public 
at  home  are  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  a  protest  is  rising  against  it  in  every  part  cf  the 
great  English  empire.  Gradually  the  forces  are  collect- 
ing to  make  war  against  the  continuance  of  the  crime 
against  China.  It  cannot  be  many  years  before  the 
movement  will  have  all  the  momentum  and  consequence 
of  a  great  popular  uprising.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
leader  in  the  great  reform.  He  who  will  begin  this 
popular  crusade  against  the  monopoly  of  opium  in  India 
will  achieve  a  victory  beyond  that  of  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo,  and  his  name  will  take  its  place  beside  that 
of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Howard,  and  Florence  Night- 
ingale.—  The  Chautauqua n. 

African  Terrors. 

BY    THE    REV.    JAMES  JOHNSTON 

Two  of  the  most  dreadful  evils  incident  to  native  life 
in  Africa  have  ever  been  superstition  and  slavery.  All 
the  principal  tribes,  like  the  Magwangwara,  Makololo, 
and  Angoni,  in  South  Central  Africa,  among  whom  the 
universities  and  Scottish  missionaries  labor,  are  exposed 
to  these  perils,  and  consequently  insecurity  is  a  marked 
feature  of  tribal  existence  in  and  around  Lake  Nyassa. 
On  the  imagination  of  the  Africans  the  witch-doctors 
had  an  awful  hold,  especially  when  the  want  of  rain, 
death  of  cattle,  and  sickness  of  people  afflicted  the  native 
communities.  The  witch-doctor,  with  his  bones  and  hit 
drums,  played  a  leading  part  in  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  thousands  inhabiting  the  Dark  Continent.  Heathen 
orgies,  or  the  witch-dances,  when  they  danced  out  the 
demons  which  were  supposed  to  possess  the  natives, 
were  very  common  events.  The  hideous  sounds  pro- 
ceeding from  these  pagan  rites  usually  disturbed  the 
missionary's  sleep  and  even  endangered  his  life.  More 
terrible  was  the  poison  ordeal.     Its  application  caused 
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Chiefs  have  frequently  given  it  wholesale  to  entire  v\\- 
Uges  and  afierw;iTd  seized  the  goods  of  the  poisoned  per- 
sons or  disirilmted  them  among  the  relatives  of  the 
supposed  victim. 

The  cruel  traffic  in  slaves  lias  made  the  African  the 
prey  of  the  slave-holder  from  the  times  of  Pharaoh 
dowu  to  the  present  day.  Far  beyond  knowledge  were 
the  sorrows,  misfortunes  and  siitTcrings  of  the  hapless 
negro.     A   track  of  desolation  always  remained 
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the  forays  of  the  slave-hunter.  Arabs,  and,  alas,  the 
more  powerful  tribes,  made  periodical  assaults  on  peace- 
ful native  villages,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children  car- 
ried oflf  or  sold  into  wretched  captivity.  As  the  weaker 
tribes  were  the  more  numerous,  they  lived  in  such  fear 
that  a  child  or  a  woman  dreaded  going  outside  the 
little  village  lest  the  Arabs  should  snatch  them  away. 

Horrid  sights,  says  Mr.  F.  L.  M.  Moir,  may  be  wit- 
nessed on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  on 
the  passing  of  the  slave  caravans,  in  which  scores  of 
women  are  fastened  to  chains  or  thick  bark  ropes.  In 
addition  to  their  heavy  burden  of  grain  or  ivory  many  of 
them  carry  a  little  brown  baby,  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  a 
negress  slave  as  the  child  of  a  mother  in  Christian  lands. 
On  they  struggle  through  the  jungle,  the  dense  forest, 
and  across  burning  plains  beneath  their  double  load, 
knowing  sorrowfully  that  when  they  show  signs  of  fatigue 
"not  the  slaver's  ivory,  but  the  living  child  would  be 
torn  from  them  and  thrown  aside  to  die."  Daily  the 
foot  of  the  missionary  is  piercing  these  dark  regions  in 
order  that  his  mission  stations  may  become  centers  of 
light  and  havens  of  refuge  for  Africa's  sorely  oppressed 
children. 

Bolton^  Lancashire^  England. 


A  Coptic  Wedding. 

DESCRIBED   BY    REV.    G.    GREENWOOD,    OF     THE    GORDON 
COLLEGE,  CAIRO. 

We  spent  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  February 
7,  1886,  at  a  grand  Coptic  wedding,  to  which  one  of  our 
pupils — who  was  the  bride's  brother-in-law — invited  Mr. 
Sidley,  Mrs.  Greenwood,  and  myself  and  Marcus  Sim- 
alka.  We  drove  down  some  narrow  and  squalid  streets 
to  the  large  and  handsome  house  of  the  bridegroom,  or 
rather,  I  suppose,  of  his  father,  where — and  not  at  the 
house  of  the  bride,  as  I  had  always  imagined — the  wed- 
ding took  place.  We  arrived  at  the  house  about  forty- 
five  minutes  past  five  P.  M. ;  the  bride  had  been  brought 
there  two  or  three  hours  before.  The  house,  as  usual, 
was  built  round  a  good-sized  court-yard ;  and  for  this 
occasion  a  thick  awning  had  been  spread  over  the  yard 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  very  large  room.  Was  it  not 
just  such  a  covering  as  this  that  the  friends  of  the  par- 
alytic broke  through,  in  order  to  let  him  down  before 
our  Lord  ?  Except  passages  left  for  locomotion,  and  a 
square  place  in  the  center  arranged  for  a  band,  the  whole 
yard  was  filled  with  divans  and  seats  for  the  crowd  of 
guests — of  whom  there  must  have  been  200  men — besides 
alargcnumberof  women  and  children,  whom,  being  in  the 
harem,  or  women's  apartments,  we  did  not  see.  In  the 
yard  just  inside  the  entrance  was  a  small  band,  which 
played  a  strain  of  lively  native  music  to  welcome  us  as 
we  went  in. 

We  /were  conducted  through  the  court-yard  up  stairs 
into  a  large  room  which  was  filled  with  the  more  favored 
guests,  and  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  being  per- 
formed.    On  a  square  table  toward  the  further  end  of 


the  room  was  a  sort  of  a  case  in  which  was  standing  up- 
right the  Testament  bound  in  a  silver  cover  and  the 
service  book,  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony. 
Round  these  were  arranged  eight  wax  candles,  lighted, 
and  other  wax  tapers  were  lying  on  the  table,  to  be  lighted 
and  held  in  the  hands  of  the  officiants  when  they  were 
wanted.  Round  the  room  were  divans  which  were 
crowded  with  the  friends.  In  the  center  of  the  divan 
which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  room  furthest  from  the 
door  sat  the  patriarch,  opposite  one  end  of  the  table. 
Next  to  him  a  place  was  kept  on  his  right  hand  for  the 
dean,  Feltatls,  who  came  in  later.  Next  to  the  dean's 
place  sat  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  and  close  to  him 
in  an  arm-chair  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  divan,  sat 
the  bridegroom  himself,  next  to  whom,  on  his  right  hand, 
was  placed  another  arm-chair  ready  for  the  bride.  Next 
to  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  sat  two  other  intimate 
relations  of  the  bridegroom,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
divan,  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  a  place  was  assigned  to 
me  ;  while  next  to  me  on  the  divan  at  right  angles  to 
the  one  on  which  I  sat  were  placed  Mr.  Sidley,  Mrs. 
Greenwood,  and  Marcus.  Several  priests  stood  at  the 
table,  and  along  the  side  of  it  corresponding  to  the  patri- 
arch's left  hand  stood  six  or  eight  boys  of  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral,  wearing  albs  with  a  sort  of  wide,  richly 
embroidered  stole  round  the  neck  and  crossed  over  the 
breast  of  each.  There  had  been  some  singing  before 
we  entered,  but  the  main  ceremony  commenced  with  a 
long  prayer  of  thanksgiving;  and  I  am  glad  to  mention 
here  that  the  Coptic  Church,  vexed  and  persecuted  and 
degraded,  begins  all  its  services  with  a  hearty  form  of 
thanksgiving  to  almighty  God  for  all  his  goodness.  In 
this  it  presents  a  favorable  contrast  to  our  highly  priv- 
ileged Church,  which  has  thrust  its  rather  niggardly 
expression  of  gratitude  into  a  comer,  as  if  it  had  been 
put  in  only  by  an  afterthought;  which,  indeed,  I  believe 
was  actually  the  case. 

After  the  thanksgiving,  which  was  said  by  the  priest 
alone  standing,  all  the  company  stood  up  and  said  the 
Lord's  Pra>er.  Then  followed  various  prayers  with 
versicles  and  responses  intermixed,  which,  with  all  the 
**  Amens,"  were  sung  by  the  choir  in  what  we  call  Gre- 
gorian chants,  though  they  are  probably  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years  older  than  Gregory  the  Great,  who  only  mod- 
ified and  rearranged  them,  being  the  true  and  original 
type  of  Oriental  sacred  music.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  "  Kyrie  eleison  "  and  the  '*  Gloria  "  were  sung  ii> 
Greek ;  which  shows,  I  suppose,  (i)  that  the  original 
Church  in  Egypt  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  composite 
Church  made  up  of  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  so  that  the 
services  were  in  both  languages;  and  (2)  that  the  forms 
in  question  are  extremely  old.  All  the  main  passages 
of  Scripture  relating  to  man  and  wifq  were  read  at  in- 
tervals between  the  prayers,  sometimes  in  Coptic  first 
and  then  in  Arabic  ;  some  by  one  or  another  of  the 
priests,  one  or  two  by  the  j)atriarch  or  the  dean,  and 
one,  I  think,  by  the  father  of  the  bridegroom.  When 
one  of  the  priests  read  a  passage  of  Scripture,  he  held  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  right  hand ;  when  FeltaUs  read,  the 
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service-book  was  brought  to  him  by  a  priest,  who  held 
a  taper  before  him  ;  and  when  the  patriarch  stood  up  to 
read,  the  silver-bound  Testament  was  brought  to  him 
from  the  table,  and  two  priests  held  lighted  tapers  before 
him  while  he  read  from  it.  After  some  of  the  prefatory 
prayers  had  been  said  the  priests  and  the  choir  went 
out  of  the  room  in  procession  to  the  door  of  the  women's 
apartments  to  bring  the  bride.  As  she  left  the  chamber 
where  she  had  been  sitting  all  the  women  uttered  what 
sounded  to  European  ears  like  yells,  but  which  were  in- 
tended for  cries  of  ecstatic  joy.  The  bride  was  brought 
in  at  the  end  of  the  returning  procession,  the  priests  and 
choir  singing  a  joyful  hymn.  She  was  so  muffled  up  in 
white  garments  that  she  was  hardly  able  to  move  and 
seemed  ready  to  faint  with  the  heat  and  excitement. 
She  was  cautiously  guided  to  her  chair  by  her  nurse,  an 
old  dame  dressed  in  black,  who  then  squatted  on  the 
ground  at  her  side  and  fanned  her  very  inefficiently  with 
a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 

Mrs.  Greenwood,  who  was  just  behind  the  bride, 
handed  them  her  fan,  which  was  courteously  accepted 
and  made  use  of.  When  the  bride  was  seated,  a  black 
cord  was  bound  by  one  of  the  priest  round  the  neck  and 
under  the  arms  of  the  bridegroom  to  show  that  his  affec- 
tions were  no  longer  free.  I  could  not  see  that  this  was 
fastened  also  to  the  bride ;  but  I  was  told  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  was  done,  or  had  been  done,  to 
her,  probably  before  she  left  the  women's  apartments. 
Fillets  of  gold  were  then  tied  round  their  heads.  There 
was  no  putting  on  of  a  wedding-ring  or  other  interchange 
of  tokens.  I  was  informed  that  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
had  taken  place  at  the  bride's  home  two  or  three  days 
before.  After  some  more  prayers  and  readings,  Feltatis 
stood  in  front  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  read 
them  an  exhortation.  Then  he  pronounced  them  man 
and  wife,  and  after  some  more  singing,  accompanied  by 
fresh  yells  from  the  women's  apartments,  the  bride  was 
conducted  to  the  chamber  where  a  feast  was  to  be  given 
to  the  women.  Then  we  all  rose,  paid  our  respects  to 
the  patriarch  and  dean,  congratulated  the  bridegroom 
and  his  father,  and  talked  as  well  as  we  could.  Then 
Mrs.  Greenwood  was  carried  off  to  see  the  ladies,  whom 
she  found  gorgeously  appareled,  the  mother  of  the  bride 
especially,  being  a  mass  of  diamonds.  When  Mrs.  Green- 
wood returned,  after  sitting  about  a  good  while,  we  were 
taken  down  into  the  court-yard  and  thence  in  a  short 
time  into  the  banquet  hall,  a  bare  room  with  three  or 
four  round  tables,  with  chairs  for  nine  guests  at  each. 

We  sat  down  with  the  bridegroom  at  this  marriage 
feast,  and  we  all  ate  out  of  one  dish  after  another  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  table,  the  only  appliance  allowed  by 
rights  being  a  horn  spoon,  though  I  was  furnished  also  with 
a  fork  and  plates  for  Mrs.  Greenwood  and  myself.  The 
whole  thing  was  wonderfully  scriptural ;  and  as  the  wag 
of  the  evening  was  one  of  the  nine  at  our  table  it  was 
very  amusing,  too.  When  we  had  finished  our  repast 
we  washed  our  hands  at  a  sort  of  dresser  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  Then  we  were  conducted  to  an- 
other apartment   where   all   the   more  important  male 


guests  were  assembled,  and  thence  after  a  while  into  the 
court-yard,  where  places  were  found  for  us  near  the  band. 
There  we  listened  to  monotonous  twanging  music,  and 
finally  to  a  marriage  song  describing  in  exaggerated  lan- 
guage the  charms  and  good  qualities  of  the  bride.  By 
this  time  it  was  past  nine  o'clock,  and  we  were  glad  to 
get  away  ;  but  the  entertainment  would  go  on  for  hours 
longer  and  the  feasting,  etc.,  would  be  repeated  for  sev- 
eral days  as  in  our  Lord's  time.  We  were  informed  that 
every  one  of  those  assembled  would  have  something  to 
eat  and  drink,  though  of  course  only  the  most  favored 
guests  would  fare  as  sumptuously  as  we  did,  who  were 
served  with  ten  or  twelve  courses. 

To  me  the  ceremony  appeared  a  much  more  solemn 
and  satisfactory  one  than  the  weddings  of  the  Greeks. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  quietly  side  by  side,  and 
there  was  a  dignity  about  the  whole  thing  which  con- 
trasted favorably  with  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  as 
well  as  the  bride,  with  a  chaplet  of  orange-blossoms,  the 
twisting  together  of  their  streamers,  the  moving  round 
the  table,  and  the  pelting  with  sugar-plums,  which  take 
place  in  the  Greek  weddings,  and  which  seem  to  us 
rather  puerile.  I  could  not  but  be  struck,  too,  with  the  fact 
that  the  Coptic  service  was  fundamentally  and  in  its  main 
lines  the  same  as  our  own;  from  which  it  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  inferred  that  the  form  of  Christian  marriage 
was  settled  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles  themselves.  In  the  light  of  this  discovery 
marriage  at  a  registrar's  office  seems  to  assume  a  fresh 
hideousness. — Mission  Life. 


The  Coptic  Church. 

BY  HOWARD  HOPLEY. 

All  down  the  ages  from  the  days  of  St.  Mark  there 
has  existed  a  Christian  Church  in  Egypt.  Militant  in 
the  early  centuries  against  a  hostile,  persecuting  pagan 
world  which  tried  and  failed  to  crush  it;  triumphant  for 
a  little  time — a  century  or  two  later — but  enfeebled  by 
heresy ;  then  through  a  thousand  years  persecuted  and 
barely  tolerated  by  a  hostile  Mohammedan  world,  this 
Church  has  lived  on  till  now ;  and  there  it  is  in  Egypt 
still — a  protest  and  a  sign. 

The  Coptic  Christians  of  to-day  number  nearly  one  sixth 
of  the  population  of  Egypt.  While  the  dominant  Mo- 
hammedan races  have  mingled  and  changed,  so  that  they 
are  now  a  mixture  of  Arab  and  Turk  and  other  blood, 
the  Copts  have  continued  unchanged.  They  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  And  although,  of  course,  their  ordinary  speech 
is  modern  Arabic,  like  the  rest,  yet  their  liturgies  and 
Scriptures  are  in  the  tongue  of  old  Egypt  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Nobody  now,  of  course, 
speaks  Coptic.  Indeed,  the  language  is  very  limited, 
being  only  known  by  the  very  circumscribed  vocabulary 
of  the  Coptic  liturgies  and  certain  gospels.  Some  few 
of  the  priests  are  learned  in  it ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  know  no  more   of  the  language   than  what   they 
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repeat  at  church  in  the  public  offices — and  often  not 
that. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  touch  upon  any  doctrinal  mat- 
ter, but  I  simply  here  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  midst  of  dominant  and  hostile  environments,  through 
eij^hteen  hundred  years  this  Church  has  held  on  its  ex- 
istence and  there  it  is  still. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  race, 
spite  of  their  nation  having  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
an  overruling  Providence  reserving  that  race  for  some 
important  and  destined  end.  In  like  manner  may  we 
not  recognize  the  hnnd  of  Providence  in  this  continued 
existence  of  a  Christian  Church  in  Mohammedan  Egypt? 
May  we  not  believe  that  God  has  some  great  destiny  in 
store  for  this  Church  ?  Isaiah  prophesies  (19.  21)  of  a 
day,  "When  the  Lord  shall  be  known  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day.  They  shall 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  be  entreated  by  them, 
and  heal  them  :  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless, 
saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt,  my  people."  Evidently,  then, 
there  is  a  glorious  day  in  store  for  Egypt ;  for  certainly 
this  looks  forward  to  the  future.  But  when  ?  We  are 
weary  looking  for  it. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if,  in  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  the  time  was  ripe  for  England  to  exercise 
a  protectorate  of  some  sort  over  Egypt.  And  in  that 
case  some  of  us  thought  of  what  great  responsibilities 
would  fall  on  the  English  Church  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity— a  high  call  not  to  be  mistaken — to  take  this 
Coptic  Church  by  the  hand  and  try,  God  helping  us,  to 
stir  up  its  dormant  life  into  spiritual  vigor ;  and  then  if 
by  God's  blessing  such  an  attempt  should  succeed,  who 
could  tell  what  results  would  follow?  But,  alas!  just 
now  political  considerations  seem  to  cloud  over  that 
bright  prospect.  I  know  no  other  way,  humanly  speak- 
ing, by  which  Mohammedans  can  be  Christianized  but 
through  the  Eastern  churches  with  whom  they  are  in 
contact  and  who  speak  the  same  language.  If  the  fire 
of  God's  Spirit  once  more  burns  bright  in  these  churches 
it  will  be  a  beacon  fire — the  first  sign  of  the  Christianiz- 
ing of  the  East. 

But  with  regard  to  Egypt  the  conditions  are  singularly 
favorable  for  the  working  out  of  this.  Egypt  is  a  land 
long  and  narrow;  700  miles  long  by  about  120  miles 
wide.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  for  700  miles  are  populous 
with  towns  and  villages.  In  these  Copts  and  Mussul- 
mans live  side  by  side ;  and  I  may  say  that  while  a  for- 
eign missionary  would  simply  anger  the  Copts  and  excite 
with  fanaticism  the  Mohammedans,  the  same  missionary, 
in  Coptic  orders  or  in  communion  with  the  Coptic  Church, 
would  be  listened  to  with  interest  and  attention  both  by 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  this  way  a  man  would  get  the 
ear  of  a  Mussulman,  which  no  ordinary  missionary  can 
do.  Many  of  these  towns  along  the  Nile  banks,  too,  are 
centers  of  traffic  by  reason  of  caravans  which  take 
their  start  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  world. 
Thus  Egypt,  long  and  narrow,  is  like  a  sword  driven 
into  the  very  heart  of  Islam.     And   if  this  Church  of  \ 


Egypt  were  once  more  aflame  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  fire, 
who  could  tell  what  the  end  would  be? 

As  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Coptic  Church  it  is 
by  no  means  dead,  but  it  is  paralyzed  by  long  inaction, 
and  utterly  unable  to  rouse  itself  from  its  spirit  of  slum- 
ber. I  believe  that  the  Copts  would  hail  the  advent  of 
any  power,  any  organization,  like  the  English  Church, 
for  example,  that,  with  God's  blessing  would  help  them 
in  some  great  effort  to  struggle  upward  once  again  into 
something  like  spiritual  life  and  activity.  I  can  testify 
that  there  are  glimmerings  of  spiritual  life  among  these 
people,  and  unmistakable  yearnings  after  better  things. 
The  machinery  of  the  Church,  venerable  in  its  an- 
tiquity, is  all  there.  The  patriarch  is  elected  by  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  and  is  every-where  implicitly 
obeyed.  There  are  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, and  an  organization  of  churches  and  chapels, 
provinces,  dioceses,  and  monasteries — all  very  interest- 
ing archaeologically.  But,  alas  !  over  all  these  things  is 
spread  the  spirit  of  slumber.  The  Church  is  asleep.  And 
as  in  the  fable,  Christianity  in  Egypt  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  the  kiss  of  the  coming  prince  who  is  to  touch  it  all  again 
into  life.  The  great  body  of  the  Copts  are  utterly  ig- 
norant, but  they  are  amiable  and  intelligent  and  very 
easily  led.  From  Cairo,  700  miles  up  the  river,  there  is 
a  succession  of  towns  and  villages  and  churches,  all  wait- 
ing for  the  advent  of  preachers  to  proclaim  the  old  story 
of  God's  love  in  the  Gospel.  I  remember  being  one  day 
drawn  up  into  a  monastery  that  was  built  like  an  eagle's 
nest,  high  up  on  one  of  those  strange  cliffs  overhanging 
the  Nile  valley.  We  looked  down  from  it  on  the  green 
plain  stretching  away  with  its  cornfields  four  miles  to  the 
river.  On  this  plain,  each  in  its  own  circle  of  palms, 
there  were  mapped,  a  mile  or  two  apart,  four  or  five  rather 
populous  villages,  each,  so  I  learned,  with  a  large  quota 
of  Copts. 

"  Is  there  any  priest  or  minister  in  those  towns  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"No,"  said  a  monk;  "but  I  go  once  a  fortnight  to 
each  of  them  and  take  a  service." 

"  Is  that  all  the  pastoral  care  they  get  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes;  that  is  all." 

Socially  and  politically  the  Copt  is  downtrodden  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  The  faithful  Mussulman  thinks 
it  a  virtue  to  treat  him  as  a  dog.  Thus,  in  whatever 
place  or  city  the  Copts  are  found,  they  form  societies 
and  inhabit  quarters  of  their  own  ;  so  that  in  any  sudden 
fanatical  outbreak  they  may  be  the  more  protected  and 
able  to  organize  a  defense.  This  is  no  idle  precaution, 
for  these  outbreaks  are,  so  to  speak,  chronic,  and  in  most 
cases  the  Copts  have  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  There 
is  a  Coptic  quarter  in  Cairo  and  most  of  the  large  towns. 

Physically  the  Copt  has  the  advantage  over  the  Mus- 
sulman. He  belongs  to  a  purer  race  ;  his  features  are 
finer  and  the  look  more  intelligent,  though  it  is  not  free 
from  a  servile  air.  This  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  his 
expression  and  manner — a  look  as  of  one  long  kept  in 
subjection.  In  dress  there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween  him   and   the    Mussulman,  save  that  the  Copt's 
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turban  is  black,  except  in  the  case  of  his  being  employed 
under  government,  when  he  is  permitted  to  use  white 
about  the  head.  Red  and  green  are  totally  forbidden, 
being  the  principal  colors  adopted  by  the  "faithful," 
though  now,  I  believe,  the  red  tarboosh  is  worn  under 
the  turban.  The  women,  I  believe,  differ  in  no  respect 
in  dress  from  their  sisters  the  Moslems,  only  they  may 
not  deck  themselves  in  green,  the  color  sacred  to  the 
prophet. 

The  superior  intelligence  of  the  native  Christians  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  minor  offices  under 
government,  and  most  of  the  municipal  clerkships,  are 
held  by  Copts,  the  more  respectable  of  whom  are  gen- 
erally educated  for  the  profession  of  scribe  from  child- 
hood. These  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  black  robe 
and  ink-horn  stuck  in  the  girdle;  their  seat  is  in  the 
public  places  of  the  streets  and  bazaars,  where  they 
write  letters  or  other  documents  for  those  who  are  in- 
capable themselves  or  otherwise  desire  to  save  their  own 
labor.  Their  ink-horn  is  a  contrivance  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  consists  of  a  flat  brass  tube  capable  of  holding 
two  or  three  reed  pens  and  a  small,  square  receptacle 
of  the  same  metal  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a  sponge  saturated  with  ink.  This  affair  is  stuck  in 
the  girdle,  pistol  fashion,  and  gives  him  who  carries  it  a 
literary  air  (Ezek.  9.  3).     (See  page  241.) 

In  passing  through  the  Coptic  quarters  of  any  large 
town  one  often  comes  upon  a  court-yard— where  the  sun 
flickers  down  through  foliage  of  orange  and  palm— or 
large  chamber,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  which,  as  you 
pass  on  your  way,  your  ears  are  greeted  with  the  hum  of 
children's  voices,  and  looking  in  you  perceive  the  place 
full  of  boys  of  early  age  hard  at  work  learning  to  read 
and  write.  The  little  people  have  no  forms  to  sit  on, 
but  squat  in  rows  on  the  ground,  Eastern  fashion,  and  use 
square  sheets  of  tin  or  zinc  instead  of  slates,  writing  on 
them  with  a  reed  pen  and  ink,  beginning  in  the  right- 
hand  upper  corner  and  working  from  right  to  left  all  the 
way  down.  I  believe  that  now  in  many  of  the  schools, 
both  in  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt,  English  is  taught  and 
quickly  acquired,  so  that  there  will  soon  be  a  large  En- 
glish-speaking community  in  Egypt.  All  this  seems 
a  providential  smoothing  of  the  way  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

In  proof  of  the  willingness  of  these  Coptic  Christians 
to  receive  any  brotherly  help  to  the  furtherance  of  their 
religious  knowledge  I  may  mention  this  fact  :  that  some 
years  ago  the  American  missionaries  took  a  supply  of 
Arabic  Bibles  up  the  Nile  into  Upper  Egypt  to  sell. 
These  missionaries  met  with  a  welcome  every-where. 
When  their  boat  anchored  near  any  town  or  village  they 
communicated  with  the  Coptic  priest  or  pastor  and  in- 
formed him  of  their  business.  They  sold — I  forget  how 
many  Bibles,  but  a  great  many. 

Usually  people  flocked  down  to  the  river  banks  and 
greeted  them  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
esteem,  inviting  them  to  preach,  and  listening  to  their 
words  with  all  attention  and  seriousness.  In  several 
villages  along  their  passage  these  Copts,  knowing  who 


they  were  and  the  purport  of  their  journey,  supplied 
them  gratuitously  with  fresh  food,  bringing  down  to  them 
presents  of  eggs,  milk,  chickens,  and  their  bread  in  such 
quantities  as  to  materially  lighten  the  expenses  of  jour- 
ney ;  thus  exhibiting  a  degree  of  Christian  hospitality 
marvelous  among  a  people  one  of  whose  characteristics 
is  intense  selflshness. 

I  mention  this  fact  simply  to  show  what  a  welcome 
the  English  Church  might  hope  to  have  if  in  happier 
times  and  under  easier  political  circumstances  it  should 
recognize  its  call  to  Egypt  and  be  able,  as  a  Church,  to 
hold  out  a  helping,  brotherly  hand  to  these  Christians ; 
not  to  proselytize,  but  to  further  and  establish  some 
movement  for  the  awakening  and  energizing  of  spiritual 
life  in  this  ancient  and  venerable,  but  now  slumbering, 
Coptic  Church. — Mission  Life, 


United  States  of  Africa. 

BY    W.  H.  MORSE,  M.D. 

When  Miss  Prudence  Crandall  was  arrested  and  per- 
secuted for  teaching  colored  girls  at  her  school  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1833,  there  were  among  the  pupils 
two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Caesar  Tucker,  a  laboring 
man  of  the  town,  who  had  been  given  some  eight 
months'  tuition  by  the  brave  little  Quakeress.  When 
the  power  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  invoked  to 
crush  the  daring  school-ma'am,  and  she  was  thrown  into 
jail,  the  parents  of  these  two  girls  became  frightened  at 
the  tumult  of  indignation  that  burst  forth,  and  fled  to 
Massachusetts,  finding  a  home  in  Springfleld,  in  that 
State.  There  the  girls  grew  to  womanhood,  and  married. 
The  elder,  Julia,  became  the  helpmeet  of  Jared  Finne- 
more,  a  farm  hand  ;  and  the  younger,  Virginia,  chose  as 
a  husband  Pompey  Johnson,  an  employee  of  John 
Brown,  at  that  time  a  wool-merchant  in  Springfield. 
The  great  abolitionist  had  even  then  begun  his  work  for 
the  negro,  and  manifesting  an  interest  in  the  Johnsons, 
he  was  instrumental  in  getting  them  to  emigrate  to 
Liberia,  just  then  declared  independent. 

Among  several  young  ladies  who  went  South  to  teach 
the  slaves  in  1856,  at  the  invitation  of  ex-Governor 
Slade,  of  Vermont,  was  Miss  Harriet  E.  Pratt,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.  Returning  home  for  a  short  vacation  two 
years  later,  she  occupied  her  time  in  advocating  the 
cause  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  in  inspiring  the 
colored  people  of  her  native  town  to  take  up  the  service 
that  was  at  her  hand.  Her  most  appreciative  listener 
was  Jared  Finnemore,  then  employed  by  Amos  C. 
Morse,  a  Pittsfield  farmer,  and  the  writer's  father.  He 
became  very  enthusiastic  for  the  betterment  of  his  race, 
and  when  he  and  his  wife  volunteered  to  go  to  Liberia 
as  emigrants.  Miss  Pratt  and  Governor  Briggs  furnished 
the  necessary  aid,  and  they  sailed.  Arriving  in  Africa, 
the  emigrants  found  thaf  their  relatives,  the  Johnsons, 
were  both  dead,  and  had  left  two  sons,  George  Wash- 
ington and  John  Brown.  Settling  on  the  banks  of  St. 
Paul's  river,  Jared  adopted  his  nephews,  and  trained 
them  both  well  and  carefully.     But  before  their  training 
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was  a  twelvemonth  under  way  the  lads  were  attacked 
with  the  dread  coast-fever.  George  recovered,  but  John 
died,  and  was  followed  within  a  few  days  by  Jared. 
Leaving  her  surviving  nephew  in  the  charge  of  a  leading 
Liberian,  Mr.  C.  T.  O.  King,  and  bestowing  upon  him 
a  well-worn  Bible,  Mrs.  Finnemore  returned  to  America, 
and  is  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  Pittsfield. 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Liberia,  in  1861,  Mr.  King  became  the 
agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  an  office 
which  he  still  retains.  Recognizing  more  than  ordinary 
talent  in  young  Johnson,  he  assisted  him  in  obtaining  an 
elementary  education  and  in  developing  the  distinctive 
American  ideas  which  the  boy's  uncle  had  instilled. 
When  Johnson  attained  his  majority  he  left  Sierra  Leone 
and  Monrovia,  and  made  his  way  along  the  gold  coast 
to  Abbeokuta,  a  West  African  town  in  the  Yoruba 
country.  This  step  was  taken  undoubtedly  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  guardian,  who  was  a  native  of  the  country 
and  fully  understood  its  possibilities. 

Those  possibilities  were  such  as  to  be  inviting  to  an 
enterprising  young  negro.  Abbeokuta  was  the  leading 
town  of  the  Slave  Coast,  and  had  long  been  the  scene 
of  that  most  disgraceful  traffic.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
capital  of  the  "  State  "  called  Egbaland  ;  it  had  200,000 
inhabitants,  and  from  its  situation  and  relations  it  bade 
fair  to  become  the  most  promising  of  the  towns  of  West 
Africa.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  1861  the  Egba  chief, 
Docemo,  had  been  constrained  by  the  English  to  give 
up  his  jurisdiction  over  his  sea-port  Lagos,  in  return  for 
a  pension  of  ;^i,ooo  ;  and,  deeply  chagrined,  had  re- 
tired to  his  capital,  and  there  died  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  His  successor,  Alake  Oyckon,  was  a 
mere  boy,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  in ' 
place  of  his  uncle,  Shomoye  Bashorun,  who,  though  the 
son  and  direct  heir  of  Docemo,  preferred  a  regency 
rather  than  a  chieftainship,  for  the  reason  that  as  regent 
he  would  enjoy  a  better  opportunity  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  a  Baptist  missionary,  which  profession  had 
been  his  for  several  years,  much  to  the  improvement 
and  civilization  of  his  people. 

His  Christianity  was  of  the  muscular  and  aggres- 
sive description  to  a  degree  ;  but  he  proved  a  first-class 
premier,  and  it  Was  generally  known  that  he  was  going 
to  wide  extremes  to  procure  a  wise  government  for  his 
people.  Possessing  this  knowledge,  young  Johnson 
saw  his  opportunity  for  advancements,  and  placed  him- 
self and  his  services  at  Shomoye's  disposal,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  young  chief,  received  him  cordially. 
Unfortunately  the  Egba  premier  died  soon  after,  and 
Johnson  was  chosen  his  successor. 

That  this  arrangement  was  a  wise  one  was  soon  made 
evident.  Johnson's  first  efforts  were  directed  toward 
the  development  of  the  Egba  united  board  of  manage- 
ment, which  Shomoye  had  established  in  1865.  A  year 
later  the  tribes  of  Alake,  Olowa,  Osile,  and  Agura  were 
induced  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Egbas,  and  to  make 
their  several  governments  one,  with  the  designation  of 
the  "  United  States  of  Africa."     The  long-timed  preju- 


dice against  the  Liberian  republic  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  style  of  government  should  not  be  democratic. 
A  monarchy  was  accordingly  proclaimed,  and  Alake 
Oyekon  exchanged  the  title  of  chieftain  for  the  more 
assuming  title  of  king.  Johnson  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  **  amono  oba,"  which  may  be  translated  secre- 
tary of  state,  or  prime  minister,  but  which  literally 
signifies  **  one  who  knows  the  conscience  of  the  king/* 
or  "  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience." 

The  United  States  of  Africa  enjoys  a  most  remarkable 
prosperity,  and  inasmuch  as  its  people  and  officials  are 
all  colored  men,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  wonderful  king- 
dom. Although  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  it  conforms 
with  care  to  the  canons  of  Christian  civilization,  and 
presents  unmistakable  evidence  that  its  people  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  good  government,  and  understand 
the  means  to  be  put  forth  to  possess  it.  The  nation  is 
an  aggregation  of  tribes,  all  of  one  powerful  savage 
family,  an^  the  confederation  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  king  is  supreme,  but  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  secretary's  services  in  forming  the  confedera- 
tion he  performs  nothing  in  the  way  of  government 
without  his  advice  and  consent.  There  is  also  a  royal 
council,  the  Board  of  Management,  composed  of  Abbeo- 
kutans,  and  a  congressional  body,  the  Prince  United 
House  of  Assembly,  composed  of  any  and  all  men  of 
the  five  tribes  who  may  see  fit  to  attend  its  sessions. 
These  sessions  are  not  unlike  a  New  England  town 
meeting,  and  are  held  twice  a  year.  The  adult  males 
all  meet  together,  and  though  nominally  they  are  sup- 
posed to  suggest  and  discuss  matters  of  government, 
practically  they  do  little  more  than  to  listen  to  the 
"  regulations  "  which  Johnson  has  made  and  which  they 
are  expected  to  enforce  without  question.  Luckily  the 
secretary  is  in  the  habit  of  making  good  laws,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  clashing.  In  point  of  fact  every  thing 
has  been  conducted  harmoniously,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  something  like  a  morbid  dread  of  the  British 
at  Lagos.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  commerce  of  Lagos 
has  increased  in  importance  within  the  last  five  years  in 
consequence  of  the  growing  civilization  of  the  Abbeoku- 
tan  states  and  its  influence  upon  the  contiguous  interior. 
Knowing  this,  the  people  of  the  United  States  look  with 
suspicion  upon  the  British  approaches,  commercial  or 
political,  fearing  that  the  outcome  will  be  territorial 
acquisition. 

Of  Secretary  Johnson  his  friend,  Mr.  King,  says  : 
"  He  has  the  instincts  of  the  race  strongly  developed  in 
him,  and  knows  how  to  guide  his  country  to  prosperity. 
He  has  the  instinctive  sense  of  an  independent  negro 
government,  and  that  it  should  be  strong  and  self- 
sustaining."  To  this  testimony  is  added  that  of  John 
H.  Smyth,  late  American  consul-general  at  Liberia. 
Mr.  Smyth  says  :  **  Johnson  is  a  man  of  sterling  sense, 
a  statesman  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  a  loyal  negro  to 
his  race.  I  cannot,"  he  continues,  **as  fully  express  my 
admiration  of  this  gentleman  as  it  exists  in  me.  That 
God  should  give  us  such  men  wherever  a  remnant  of  the 
negro  race  is,  and  especially  in  the  father-land,  is  my 
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earnest  desire,  and  strengthens  and  confirms  my  confi- 
dence in  the  prophecy  that  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  fortli 
her  hand  to  him." 

A  single  evidence  of  the  man's  statesmanship  relates 
to  his  introduction  of  the  collection  of  customs.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  he  made  for  himself  the  office  of  col- 
lector of  customs,  and  has  held  it  well,  collecting  the 
duties  in  cowries,  the  current  money  of  accounts  used 
among  African  tribes  as  the  expression  of  payments,  bar- 
gains, and  exchange  from  time  immemorial.  That  this 
is  eminently  proper  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  all 
natives  collect  their  duties  in  money  made  current  for 
such  purposes,  and  cowries  are  money  in  Africa.  Doubt- 
less in  time  the  material  will  be  gold,  but  at  present  the 
cowry  will  stand.  A  cowry  is  a  small  white  mollusk 
shell.  They  are  fastened  together  in  strings  of  forty  or 
one  hundred  each,  so  that  fifty  or  twenty  strings  repre- 
sent a  dollar.  A  string  of  either  kind  is  equivalent  to 
two  cents,  unless  otherwise  stated  and  agreed.  It  stands 
lowest  among  modern  expressions  of  monetary  value, 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  evident  that  a  shell  may  be  made 
as  good  a  legal  tender  as  a  piece  of  paper. 

The  Abbeokutan  law  reads  as  follows  : 

**  On  all  goods  exported  from  Abbeokuta  to  Lagos  by 
the  River  Ogun  or  elsewhere  there  shall  be  paid  the 
following  duty,  namely:  On  ivory,  three  strings  of  cowries 
(6c.)  per  pound  ;  shea  butter,  one  string  of  cowries 
(2c.);  cotton,  thirty  cowries  (75c.);  Benni  seed,  three 
cowries  (^c);  palm  or  nut  oil,  two  strings  of  cowries 
(4c.)  per  gallon. 

*'  All  goods  and  merchandise,  excepting  rum  and  gin, 
are  imported  free  of  duty." 

This  document  is  pretentiously  signed  thus  : 

"Passed  in  the  Board  of  Managements,  Rock  Hill, 
Abbeokuta,  this  ist  day  of  January,  and  confirmed  by  the 
king  on  the  17th,  under  the  national  flag  seal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  Egba,  Alake,  Olown,  Osile,  and 
Agura.  George  W.  Johnson,  Amona  Oba'' 

The  document,  and  all  other  official  papers  of  the 
kingdom,  bear  the  motto  in  English,  "Africa  shall 
rise." 

It  is  stated  on  good  commercial  authority  that  the 
African  United  States  influences  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Soudan,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  our  income  may  not  be  increased  by 
direct  commercial  relations  with  it.  The  fact  of  the 
station  which  the  son  of  an  American  colored  woman 
has  reached  may  influence  thought  on  suffrage  which  is 
of  rare  value,  but  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to 
find  such  a  kingdom  as  he  has  founded  on  the  very  spot 
from  which  America's  slaves  were  stolen.  The  wonder  is 
that  there  should  be  a  United  States  of  Africa,  with  the 
son  of  a  Connecticut  negress  at  its  helm,  and  prosperity 
attending  its  existence. — Hartford  (CV.)  Times, 


The  American  Colonization  Society,  since  its 
organization,  seventy-four  years  ago,  has  sent  out  to 
Liberia  16,165  emigrants. 


The  American  "  Sphere  of  Influence  ^^  in  Africa. 

I.  America  has  had  a  mighty  influence  upon  portions 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  It  was  the  market  for  slaves 
that  this  country  aff"orded  which  aided  prodigiously  in 
the  development  of  the  African  slave-trade.  In  1620. 
the  same  year  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  at  Plym- 
outh, the  first  cargo  of  negroes  was  landed  at  James- 
town, Va.,  and  from  that  day  on  for  nearly  200  years 
the  demand  for  slaves  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
wrought  devastation  and  woe  in  Africa.  Not  merely 
were  myriads  of  her  people  made  captives,  but  those 
who  were  left  were  made  tenfold  worse  by  being  incited 
to  deeds  of  cruelty  and  hate  in  order  to  get  slaves  for 
the  foreigners.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  hundred 
years  preceding  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  no 
less  than  2,000,000  negroes  were  brought  to  America 
and  the  West  Indies ;  an  annual  average  of  about  20,000. 
For  every  slave  reaching  these  shores  it  has  been  said  that 
ten  persons  died,  either  being  slaughtered  when  the  raid 
for  their  capture  was  made  upon  the  native  village  or 
succumbing  to  the  horrors  of  the  "middle  passage." 
Slave-ships  sailed  from  our  northern  as  well  as  our  south- 
ern ports,  plowing  the  Atlantic  on  their  accursed  errand. 
God  be  praised  that  the  traffic  is  at  an  end  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned !  But  what  a  fearful  *'  sphere  of 
influence  "  we  have  covered  in  Africa. 

II.  There  is  another  sphere  in  Africa  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  has  been  most  deleterious. 
For  generations  we  have  been  pouring  into  that  smitten 
continent  a  flood  of  intoxicants,  aiding  other  nations  in 
developing  a  rum-trade,  which  Thomson  and  others  who 
know  Africa  well  have  declared  to  be  even  worse  in  its 

•results  than  was  the  slave-trade.  We  have  no  arithmetic 
which  can  measure  the  wretchedness  and  corruption 
caused  by  this  traffic.  But  unlike  the  slave-trade,  this 
sphere  of  influence  is  still  open  to  us.  Can  any  thing 
be  done  to  close  it  ? 

For  some  reason,  we  know  not  what,  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  a  gradual  falling  off*  in  the  exportation 
of  distilled  liquors  from  the  United  States  to  Africa. 
The  latest  figures  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  cover  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1890.  During  that  period  1,707,464 
gallons  of  distilled  liquors  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  of  which 
amount  1,367,726  gallons  were  **  withdrawn  from  bond" 
for  exportation.  Only  of  this  portion  so  "withdrawn 
from  bond,"  which  is  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
quantity  exported,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  distribution, 
and  we  find  that  273,638  gallons  went  to  Africa  and  to 
the  following  ports  of  entry  : 

Gallons. 

Cape  Coast  (Gold  Coast) .   107,153 

Elmina  (Gold  Coasi; 71,167 

Grand  Bassam 89,466 

Gorec  (Cape  Verd) 2,338 

Sierra  Leone 3.5H 

Total 273,638 

This  quantity  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous 

year  (297,008  gallons),  but  it  is  a  decided  improvement 

on  the  803,437  gallons  of  five  years  ago.     It  is  through 
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the  port  of  Boston  that  the  whole  of  ihis  tJcndly  stream 
flows  to  Africa.  Cannot  the  vile  fountain  be  closed  al- 
together? It  certainly  behooves  Christians  and  philan- 
thropists to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  both  by 
the  development  of  a  public  opinion  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  law,  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive  traffic. 

III,  But  we  gladly  turn  our  attention  to  some  spheres 
open  to  us  in  Africa  in  which  our  influence  has  been, 
and  i5»  beneficent  We  may  well  mention  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  making  known  the  Dark  Continent  to 
the  world  through  the  explorations  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen. Our  missionaries  have  had  other  work  to  do 
than  this,  but  incidentally  they  have  rendered  no  little 
service  as  explorers.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the 
revelations  early  made  concerning  Zululand  by  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board,  and  the  more  recent 
investigations  by  missionaries  connected  with  our  West 
Central  and  East  Central  Missions,  But  as  an  explorer 
no  man  can  compare  with  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who 
has  always  claimed  American  citizenship,  and  whose 
earlier  expeditions  were  conducted  under  American 
auspices.  That  he  has  rendered  service  of  greatest 
value  to  the  cause  of  African  exploration  and  civiliza- 
tion no  one  can  deny.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  conducting  armed  expeditions  through 
regions  which  have  never  yet  seen  white  men,  but  to 
speak  of  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition  as  "piratical/'  as 
has  recently  been  done  in  a  prominent  review,  is  a  total 
misuse  of  terms.  To  affirm  this  is  to  make  no  account 
of  motives,  and  to  confound  a  man  whose  purpose  is 
noblct  and  w^hose  methods  are  as  gentle  and  humane  as 
his  surroundings  vviH  admit,  with  a  freebooter,  whose 
object  is  robbery  and  plnnder.  The  testimony  of 
Mackay  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  influence  of  this 
explorer  in  Africa  has  been  wholesome.  He  says: 
**  Wherever  I  find  myself  in  Stanley's  track  in  Uganda, 
Ugogo,  or  even  Ukerewe  itself,  1  find  his  treatment  of 
the  natives  has  invariably  been  such  as  to  win  from  them 
ihc  highest  respect  for  the  face  of  a  while  man," 

IV,  But  it  is  in  the  line  of  missionary  eflbrt  that  we 
find  America's  best  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  We 
are  not  doing  there  what  we  might  do  or  ought  to  do, 
but  we  are  doing  something  that  is  of  real  value  for  the 
redemption  of  the  tribes  we  have  done  so  much  to  de- 
grade. We  can  only  glance  at  these  spheres  of  influence. 
On  the  north,  in  Egypt,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  a  most  vigorous  Mission,  with  over  thirty-five  mission- 
aries from  America,  and  over  3,000  communicants  in  their 
churches.  Their  educational  work  is  far  advanced,  and 
in  the  regions  about  Cairo  and  Asyoot  Christian  enter- 
prises are  most  successfully  prosecuted.  Passing  down 
the  west  coast  we  reach  the  Mendi  Mission,  originally 
established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
hut  passed  over  a  few  years  since  to  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Next  we  find  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  American 
Presbyterian  Churches  laboring  together  in  seeking  to 
build  up  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  which  is  modeled 
after  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.     Here,  loo, 


the  Evan;^;elical  Lutheran  General  Synod  l>as  a  prosper- 
ous work  at  Muhlenberg,  on  the  St,  Paul's  River.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  has  a  Mission  at  the  Gaboon  and 
Corisco,  with  an  eaiouraging  outlook.  On  the  Congo 
the  leading  American  Mission  is  that  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  which  is  expending  over  $40,000  in  extending 
its  outposts  along  the  Upper  and  Lower  river.  Bishop 
Taylor's  Mission  is  also  prosecuting  work  on  the  Lower 
river  and  in  the  Province  of  Angola.  South  of  Angola 
comes  the  West  Central  African  Mission  of  the  American 
Boards  which  after  ten  years  of  labor  gives  promise  of 
great  ethctency.  Turning  northward  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  passing  up  the  eastern  coast,  we  reach 
Natal,  where  our  own  Board  has  labored  for  fifty-five 
years,  having  now  sixteen  churches  with  nearly  1,20a 
members.  North  of  Natal  is  our  East  Central  African 
Mission,  near  Inhambane,  which  is  just  now  being  re- 
enforced  in  the  hope  of  extending  its  operations  ulti- 
mately toward  the  interior.  So  far  as  we  know  there  are 
nine  American  Missionary  Boards  laboring  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  Dark  Continent.     We  give  here  a  table 
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exhibiting  their  work,  which,  though  incomplete  in  some 
itemSn,  shows  that  the  United  Slates  has  in  Africa  204  mis- 
sionaries, male  and  female,  and  is  occupying  359  stations 
and  out-stations,  and  is  expending  in  missionary  work 
over  §237,000.  These  are  not  insignificant  figures,  and 
yet  we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  **  What  arc  these  among  so- 
many  !  "  Two  hundred  million  souls  at  least  in  Africa  I 
^Alisswnary  Herald. 


Africans  Nat  all  Negroes* 

'*The  popular  notion  that  all  Africans  are  Negroes  is  a  dc* 
lusion.  The  greater  part  are  not  Negroes.  Their  proper  home 
is  the  immense  Soudan — a  tract  of  country  4,000  miles  broad  by 
about  500  deep,  extending  from  the  basin  of  the  Congo  River 
on  the  south  to  tbr  Sahara  on  I  he  north,  and  from  Egypt  in  the 
east  to  Senegamtiui  in  the  west.  We  regard  them  as  the  sin- 
degraded  descendants  of  originally  purer,  wiser,  and  happier 
races.  Degradation,  like  dealh.  is  the  wages  of  sin;  and  in 
this  worlds  as  all  experience  teaches,  it  attaches  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  individuals.  Sin  reigns  in  Africa,  and  sin  which,  in 
spite  of  their  heathenism,  the  people  know  to  be  sin.  But  ihcy 
are  ashamett  of  their  cannibalism,  and  try  to  conceal  it  from 
the  white  man.  ami  so  with  other  crimes.  Religion  ihey  have 
none,  for  the  fetich- worship  to  which  they  are  addicted  cannot 
be  called  a  religion.  They  arc  not  even  idol-worshipers» 
though  they  have  certain  images  which  they  regard  as  charms 
more  than  as  gods.  They  do  not  worship  the  sun  or  deify  the 
elements.  Their  ignorance  of  all  religious  truth  fs  utter,  and 
their  sole  point  of  sound  philosophy  is  a  ha^y  belief  in  a  future 
life.  But  they  are  teachable,  for  they  are  of  childlike  natures." 
— NfUf  IVorid  it/  Central  Ajyica, 
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The  Partition  of  Africa. 

The  partition  of  Africa  among  the  powers  is  so  far  ac- 
complished that  it  is  possible  to  take  stock  of  the  share 
which  has  fallen  to  each.  In  certain  directions  the  limits 
of  the  different  claims  have  been  laid  down  by  interna- 
tional agreement ;  in  other  cases  "  spheres  of  influence  '* 
have  been  acknowledged  ;  while  in  some  instances  only 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  can  be  put  forward  as  the 
bases  of  claims.  Still,  what  with  the  recent  Anglo-Ger- 
man and  Anglo-French  agreements,  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese  agreement,  and  the  arrangements  made  at  the 
Berlin  Congress,  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
areas  claimed  by  the  powers.  The  new  number  of  the 
MoHvcmaii  Ghgrapkique^  in  a  series  of  tables,  shows  (i) 
the  position  of  the  various  powers  in  Africa  in  1876  and 
(2)  at  the  present  date,  when  each  power  is  counting 
what  it  has  gained. 

First  comes  Portugal,  which  has  gained  in  territory 
since  1876  : 

Portuguese  Africa,  1876, — Madeira,  314  square  miles; 
Cape  Verd  Islands.  1,486 ;  Islands  of  S,  Thome  and 
Principe,  417  ;  Angola,  310^000  ;  Mozambique,  300,000. 
Total,  612,217  square  miles* 

Portuguese  Africa^  1890. — Mnderta,  314  square  miles; 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  1,486  ;  Guinea  and  Bissagos  Islands, 
2,316;  S.  Thome  and  Principe,  417;  Cabinda,  460; 
Angola,  470,000  ;  Mozambique,  300^000.  Totals  774-993 
square  miles. 

The  area  given  for  Mozambique  in  1876  is  excessive, 
for  at  that  time  Portugal's  claims  were  not  admitted  to 
extend  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  her  dominion  was  only  rec- 
ognized on  the  coast.  Thus  80,000  square  miles  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  While  the  accession  which 
Portugal  has  acquired  in  the  Angola  interior  is  admitted, 
her  claim  over  Lunda  cannot  be  regarded  as  valid.  Of 
course  the  Anglo-Portuguese  arrangement  is  not  ratified; 
but  we  cannot  widen  the  bounds  of  our  concessions,  and 
the  areas  given  for  1890  may  be  found  to  be  too  great. 
Moreover,  the  eastern  extension  of  Angola  possession 
impinges  on  the  Barotse  territory  acquired  by  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company, 

The  position  of  Spain  in  Africa  is  at  present  uncertain. 
She  will  have  to  settle  with  France  both  in  Western  Sa- 
hara and  in  the  Muni  district,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gaboon.  In  1876  her  total  claims  amounted  to  3,660 
UQUare  miles.  Now  she  claims  the  coast  from  Cape 
fSanco  to  Cape  Bojador,  and  is  stated  to  have  made 
treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Adrar  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, giving  her  an  addition  of  200,000  square  miles, 
while  in  the  Muni  she  claims,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, 40,000  square  miies.  If  all  the  claims  of  Spain 
are  admitted,  she  will  have  a  territory  of  some  220,000 
square  miles  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  but  probably  she 
will  have  to  reduce  her  pretensions.  On  the  most  recent 
French  maps  the  western  limit  of  the  French  Sahara  cuts 
through  the  center  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain. 

As  to  France,  so  far  as  mere  area  goes   she  has  since 
1S76  succeeded  in  winning  more  out  of  the  scramble 


than  any  other  power.     In  1876  the  areas  of  the  French 
possessions  in  Africa  stood  as  follows  : 

French  Africa^  1S76. — Algeria,  123,000  square  miles; 
Senegambia,  154,400;  Gaboon*  4,830;  Reunion,  964; 
Mayotte,  Nossi*BC%  and  Ste,  Marie,  256.  Total,  213,450 
square  miles. 

French  Africa^  1890,— Algeria,  123.480  square  miles  ; 
Tunis,  44,790  ;  Senegal  and  dependencies,  580,000;  Sa- 
hara and  Western  Soudan,  965,000  ;  Gold  Coast,  19.300; 
Gaboon  and  French  Congo,  270,000  ;  Madagascar  and 
islands,  232,600;  Reunion,  964;  Comoro  Islands,  798: 
Obock,  2,316.     Total,  2,300,248  square  miles. 

In  the  Sahara  and  Soudan  the  adjustment  of  bound- 
aries has  still  to  be  made,  while  the  claims  made  in  the 
Senegambia  region  will  be  subject  to  modification  ;  so 
that  the  areas  given  cannot  be  regarded  as  precise.  At 
present  the  hold  of  France  over  Madagascar  is  slender, 
but  she  is  not  likely  to  let  go. 

In  1876  Germany  had  no  claim  to  a  mile  of  land  in 
Africa,  though  so  long  ago  as  1866  Von  der  Decken 
urged  the  annexation  of  the  region  now  included  in 
British  East  Africa.  The  remarkable  feature  about  Ger- 
man acquisitions  in  Africa  is  that  they  were  virtually- 
obtained  within  a  few  months  in  1884-85  ;  all  else  has 
been  mere  adjustment  of  boundaries.  On  the  Gold 
Coast  and  in  the  Cameroons  precise  delimitations  have 
to  be  carried  out,  and  in  the  former  region  in  the  mean- 
time Germany  is  creeping  inland.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  approximately  the  areas  of  the  German 
claims  in  1890  : 

German  Africa,  1890.— Togoland,  7,720  square  miles; 
Cameroons,  193,000;  South-west  Africa,  385,000;  East 
Africa,  450,000.     Total,  1,035,720  square  miles. 

The  Congo  Free  State  did  not  exist  in  1S76.  lis  limilf 
were  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  em- 
braced about  800,000  square  miles.  If  the  kingdom  of 
Lunda,  which  has  been  turned  into  the  Eastern  Qiianga 
province,  be  included  in  the  Free  State,  the  total  area 
will  be  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 

Although  an  Italian  firm  had  a  station  at  Assab,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  about  1864,  it  was  not  until  18S0  that  it  wai 
taken  possession  of  officially.  Now  Italy  claims  an  areJI 
of  360,000  square  miles.  So  far  there  has  been  no  in- 
ternational arrangement,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  difficulty  in  arranging  boundaries,  Abyssinia, 
Shoa,  and  Kaffa  alone  cover  305,000  square  miles;  Mas^ 
sowah  and  Assab,  Harrar,  and  a  part  of  Somaliland  cover 
the  rest. 

Turkey*s  claim  to  Tripoli  embraces  380,000  square 
miles.  Nor  does  any  one  duubt  that  she  is  nominally 
the  suzerain  of  Egypt  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
country  is  held  and  administered  by  England.  The  total 
area  still  held  by  ihe  khedive  is  probably  about  400,000 
square  miles,  while  the  Egyptian  Soudan  covers  about 
1,000,000, 

Coming  to  Great  Britain's  share  in  the  scramble,  and 
taking  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  af» 
rangement,  we  find  the  following  results  ; 

British  Africa,   1876. — West  Coast    Colonies,   15,64a 


square  miles;  Atlantic  Islands,  125  ;  Cape  Colony  and 
d^^pt^ndtfocies,  241,500;  Natal,  21,000;  Mauritius  and 
dependencies,  900,     Total,  279,165  square  miles, 

Bfttish  Africa,  1890.— West  Coast  Colonies,  45,000 
square  miles;  Royal  Niger  Company,  400,000;  Atlantic 
Islands,  125;  Walfish  Bay,  460  ;  Cape  Colony  and  de- 
pendencies. 500,000  ;  Natal,  21,000  ;  British  South  Af- 
rica Company  and  Nyassaland,  500.000;  Mauritius,  etc., 
900;  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  760;  British  East  Africa, 
400,000;  Somali  Coast  region,  38,000;  Socotra,  3,000. 
Total,  1,909,445  square  miles. 

The  British  East  Africa  Cornpany  has  no  northern 
limit  to  its  sphere,  and  English  troops  occupy  Wada  Haifa, 
Cairo*  and  Suakin.  In  mere  area  France  considerably 
exceeds  England  in  her  share  of  the  scramble,  but  so 
far  as  value  goes  England  has  no  rival  in  Africa, 

To  sum  up,  the  various  European  powers  have  ac- 
quired the  following  areas  in  Africa,  Turkey  being  ex- 
cluded and  Egypt  being  left  aside : 

Portugal 61 2,217  sq.  miles.       774.993  s^-  tifiiles, 

Spain. 3.500  '*              210.000 

France 283450        '*  2,300,248 

Germany "  1.035.720        " 

Congo  Free  State, '*  1 ,000.000 

Italy "              360,000 

Great  Brilain 279,165  '*  i. 909.445         " 

Total 1/178,332  sq.  miles.     7,590406  sq.  miles. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  areas  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian 
Soudan»  of  Tripoli,  Morocco,  the  independent  Central 
Soudan  States,  the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  Free  State,  it 
will  be  found  that  of  the  11,900,000  square  miles  of  Af- 
rica not  more  than  2,500,000  remain  to  be  appropriated. 
^The  {London)  African  Times. 

White  Men  in  the  Dark  IVnitinent. 

BY    H,    CH. 

Six  years  ago,  when  tn  route  for  Africa,  I  spent  some 
time  in  England  and  Germany.  I  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  only  a  few  circles  outside  the  missionary  so- 
cieties took  an  intelligent  interest  in  Africa.  The  gen- 
eral public  still  held  that  African  territory  would  not 
repay  the  outlay  of  money  and  lives  its  development  de- 
manded. Three  years  later,  on  my  return  to  EuroiJe, 
even  the  lowest  strata  of  society  were  tbnd  of  hearing 
and  talking  about  Africa,  while  the  commercial  world 
was  entertaining  exaggerated  hopes  of  finding  there  a 
ready  market.  Politicians,  too,  wxre  taking  up  the  sub- 
jectj  but  the  governments  were  still  apparently  cold. 
Now,  on  my  second  return  from  Africa,  1  find  the  Dark 
Continent  with  its  complex  problems  to  be  the  burning 
question  of  the  day.  Even  in  this  country  the  former 
indifference  to  and  prejudice  against  the  negro's  father- 
land is  beginning  to  give  way.  Any  one  coming  back 
from  the  African  field  is  sure  to  be  asked,  *MVhat  do 
you  think  of  the  white  nations  as  colonizers  ?  *'  1  shall 
attempt  in  this  article  to  give  the  results  of  my  own  im- 
pressinns  and  experiences. 


Beginning  with  Portugaf,  much  abuse  has  beei> 
showered  in  all  languages  on  this  hermit-like  nation. 
Foreigners  are  honest  when  they  say  the  Portuguese  are 
"  awfully  bad/*  and  yet  many  of  the  accusations  are  un- 
founded, while  much  of  the  evil  that  actually  exists  m 
the  Portuguese  colonies  is  not  known.  Though  most  of, 
the  territory  in  Africa  claimed  by  Portugal  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  other  powers,  never  have  her  colonies  been 
richer  or  more  prosperous  than  now.  What  is  even  now 
left  to  her  by  other  European  powers  is  too  large  for 
her  to  keep  long  in  subjection.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Portuguese  treat  the  natives  more  brutally  than 
others,  and  hold  them  in  stricter  bondage.  This  is  in- 
correct. Wherever  they  go  the  Portuguese  mix  with 
the  native  population  and  bring  up  a  large  class  of  half- 
castes  whom  they  recognize  as  their  children,  torgettrng 
almost  completely  the  distinction  of  color  In  this  the 
Portuguese  shine  in  comparison  with  the  Anglo-S^iXon, 
who  will  not,  as  a  rule,  even  while  in  Africa,  recognizi 
his  offspring  for  fear  of  what  his  relations  would  say  at 
home.  Portugal  gives  every  native  who  pays  taxes  the 
right  to  vote  ;  in  fact,  she  admits  of  no  distinction  be- 
cause of  color  or  African  birth.  Several  natives  hold 
high  offices  in  the  army  and  in  the  civil  service.  If  the 
natives  had  education,  by  a  united  vote  they  could 
practically  and  legally  obtain  a  kind  of  selt- government 
As  to  the  press,  the  natives  are  allowed  to  publish  seven 
criticisms  of  the  government  and  other  matters  that  En- 
glish or  German  colonial  authorities  would  not  tolerate. 
The  Portuguese,  though  great  wine-drinkers  from  the 
cradle,  abhor  intoxication.  This  does  not  hinder  them, 
however,  from  retailing  every  kind  of  strong  and  cheap 
liquor  to  the  natives.  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  a. 
great  change  for  the  better  has  been  going  on  in  most 
departments  since  plantations  have  been  started  and 
the  rubber  trade  has  superseded  the  export  slave  traffic. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  the  absurd  way  in  which  the 
whole  colonial  administration  is  carried  out  is  even  worse 
than  is  generally  known. 

When  speaking  of  the  English  in  Africa  distinctions 
should  be  made»  first,  between  mammon- worshiping  trad- 
ers or  settlers  and  Christian  philanthropic  w^orkers,  and 
also  between  Englishmen  whose  conduct  is  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  white  ladies  and  those  who  are  free 
from  this  check.  Without  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Chris* 
tian  philanthropists  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  money* 
seeking  Englishman  would  crush  out  the  native  wher* 
ever  the  climate  would  invite  him  to  settle  for  good,  or 
demoralize,  if  not  destroy  him,  every-where  by  rum  and 
other  poisons.  Though  extermination  would  take  longer 
in  African  tribes,  they  surely  would  finally  share  the  fate 
of  the  Australians  and  Maoris.  There  is  cause  for  coii- 
gratulation  that  the  influence  of  British  Christianity  is  m 
the  ascendency  both  in  the  British  government  and  in; 
the  new  chartered  African  companies.  Still  it  is  incon- 
testible  that  as  soon  as  a  country  becomes  British  there' 
is  an  in-pouring  of  capital  and  enterprise  and  an  energetic 
development  of  native  resources.  Commerce  or  indus- 
trinl  pnrsuits  are  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.     The  smalt 
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Tctail  business  is  generally  left  to  the  natives  or  foreign- 
ers, so  that  these,  too,  profit  by  the  advent  of  British  ruk. 
Now  that  England  has  such  formidable  rivals  as  Ger- 
many and  France  it  may  be  anticipated  that  she  will  try 
to  surpass  herself  in  the  Central  African  field,  where 
hitherto  she  had  not  become  distinguished.  The  lesson 
she  has  received  from  Germany  was  deserved,  as  she  was 
beginning  to  sleep  on  her  laurels,  fancying  she  alone  had 
the  secret  of  colonization, 

I  think  the   Germans  will   make  a  success.     Like  all 
novices  they  blunder,  but  they  will  learn  by  experience 


independent  of  foreign  help,  both  for  the  supply  to  her 
of  raw  material  and  for  providing  markets  for  her  pro- 
ductions. In  his  colonial  life  the  Frenchman's  efforts 
are  not  so  much  directed  to  ada[)ting  himself  to  his  new 
surroundings  as  to  creating  around  him  a  '' petUt  France/* 
His  admiration  fV>r  France  and  all  that  is  French  is  so 
sincere  and  ardent  that  naturally  some  of  it  is  caught  by 
his  native  attendants.  Unlike  Englishmen,  the  French 
do  not  refuse  to  carry  on  small  trade  alongside  great 
commercial  enterprises.  In  their  factories  or  trading- 
posts  there  is  less  display  of  discipline  and  wealth  ;  but 
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and  fully  realize  the  expectations  that  thoughtful  foreign- 
ers have  conceived  of  their  colonial  capabilities.  The 
torrents  of  fusel  rum  with  which  they  are  flooding 
and  cursing  Africa,  worse  than  the  Arabs  with  their 
slave-hunting,  will  be  an  eternal  stain  on  their  history  ; 
but  for  all  that  they  are  sure  to  push  through.  They 
will  doubtless  form  a  well-disciplined  native  army  which 
may  one  day  prove  more  than  a  match  for  white  troops, 
unused  as  they  are  to  a  malarial  climate. 

For  a  long  time  the  French  were  considered  incapa- 
ble of  colonizing,  partly  because  they  had  no  overflow 
of  population,  and  partly  because  they  lacked  coloniz- 
mg  spirit.  Now  both  Algeria  and  Senegambia  are  held 
up  as  glorious  colonial  successes.  The  French  have 
proved  that  they  can  colonize,  although  they  do  not  do 
so  in  the  same  way  as  England  or  Holland.  The  French 
colonies  are  founded  not  with  the  idea  of  making  new 
!K>mcs  for  Frenchmen,  but  to  keep  French  commerce 


there  seems   to  be  more  economy  than  in  the  English 
stations. 

The  Dutch  have  been  long  in  Africa ;  have  had  golden 
opportunities  of  acquiring  empire  ;  but  have  knowingly 
let  them  s!ip,  because  they  thought  that  a  small  nation 
like  their  own  had  scope  enough  for  all  her  energies  in 
her  East  Indian  possessions.  Here  we  find  the  pecul- 
iar trait  of  the  Dutch,  namely,  their  methodical  thorough- 
ness. '*  We  would  rather  not  undertake/*  they  say, 
**  what  we  might  not  prove  able  to  do  as  well  as  our 
standard  retjuire«."  The  territory  they  had  in  Africa, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Elm  in  a,  they  ceded  to  the 
English.  In  Angola  they  made  no  special  effort  to  hold 
w^hat  their  adventurous  soldiers  conquered  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  On  the  Congo  Holland  had  equal 
chances  with  Portugal  to  secure  herself  predominance 
in  the  upper  regions  before  European  jealously  made  it 
impossible.     To-day  HoH.md    ts  represented  in   Africa 


only  by  her  descendants^  the  EioerSj  whose  sterling 
qualities  do  her  much  honor;  also  by  the  great  trading 
company  whose  African  head-quarters  are  at  Banana,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  but  whose  factories  are  found 
north  and  south  along  the  coast,  and  at  several  inland 
jioints.  It  has  probably  the  largest  trading  company 
\n  Africa.  AU  its  agents  are  carefully  picked^  educated 
men  :  its  houses  are  always  the  best  in  the  place  ; 
and  all  stations  are  governed  by  a  uniform  code  of 
rules.  These  Dutch  gentlemen  form  the  aristocracy  of 
the  trading  communities.  They  do  not  mix  with  other 
white  society,  but  are  very  pleasant  hosts  when  they 
judge  one  worthy  of  their  hospitality. 

Though  the  Belgians  have  as  yet  only  played  the 
part  of  Congo  Free  State  officials  or  traders,  they  should 
be  mentioned,  as  the  Congo  Free  State  is  destined  by  its 
founder  to  become  a  Belgian  colony.  The  Congo  Free 
State  was  organized  by  an  American  and  an  Englishman, 
Stanley  and  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  both  of  whom  pre- 
ferred Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  subordinates  to 
those  of  Belgian  origin.  Whether  Belgians  alone  could 
have  made  a  success  of  the  undertaking  is  doubtful  ;  but 
since  the  pioneering  stage  is  over,  and  the  whole  State 
is  administered  by  Belgians,  they  have  shown  as  much 
ability  as  any.  The  cosmopolitan  white  population  of 
the  Congo  State  had,  on  the  whole,  little  ground  for 
complaint  concerning  their  treatment  by  the  State  so 
long  as  the  latter  was  considered,  in  a  measure,  subject 
to  international  control.  Since  then,  however,  some  new 
measures  have  caused  surprise  and  disappointment  in 
some  quarters.  To  Americans  the  red-tape  connected 
with  every  little  thing  in  this  new  country  seems  very 
irksome  and  almost  unbearable.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  natives,  whose  country  the  State  comes  uninvited  to 
possess,  it  has  shown  considerable  tact,  resorting  to  force 
only  when  persuasion  fails.  The  natives  around  their 
stations  at  first  objected  to  law,  but  are  getting  used  to 
their  new  masters,  and  so  it  will  probably  be  at  all  new 
stations. 

The  Italians  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  the  Bel- 
gians in  getting  a  share  in  the  partition  of  Africa,  They 
have  had  to  fight  from  the  start,  and  much  fighting  is 
still  to  be  expected  before  their  African  colony  may  be 
considered  safely  established.  Abyssinia  has  accepted 
the  Italian  protectorate  without  enthusiasm,  and  will 
certainly  not  give  up  her  autonomy  without  a  desperate 
struggle.  Their  record  in  North  Africa  and  South 
America  seems  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Italy  are»  all  things  considered^  the  most  successful  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  colonists  in  hot  countries. 

Of  the  Spaniards  nothing  is  to  be  said,  as  they  have 
done  nothing  to  improve  their  opportunities,  w*hich  were 
excellent.  The  little  bits  left  to  Spain  by  the  new  Af- 
rican powers  are  a  standing  rebuke  to  her  lack  of  political 
foresight. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  their  African 
colony,  though  some  laugh  at  the  idea,  Liberia  is  more 
truly  an  American  colony  than  Gaboon  is  French,  or 
the  Gold  Coast  English,  or  German  East  Afrira  Germnn. 


The  United  States  is  re[)resented  on  African  soil  by 
20,000  of  her  children,  who  love  her  in  the  Dark  Con 
tinent  more  than  they  did  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  col 
shoulder  turned  on  them  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  flow  of  emigration  from  the  United  States 
to  IJberia  has  not  ceased  a  single  year,  and  is  promising 
to  take,  erelong,  unprecedented  proportions.  No  Eun 
pean  power  is  ever  likely  to  show  in  Central  Africa 
colony  equal  to  ours  in  the  number  of  permanent  col 
nists  :  in  the  autonomy  freely  granted  to  the  colonists 
in  just  dealings  with  the  natives  ;  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
laws;  and  in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  population 
Some  mistakes  have  been  made,  no  doubt;  but  for  these 
Liberia  w^oold  now  be  a  model  African  republic,  e: 
tending  to  the  Upper  Niger,  and  America  would  hav 
the  most  Nourishing  navigation  company  of  the  West 
Coast.  Our  colored  brethren  in  Liberia  have  not  at- 
tained the  ideal  some  conceived  for  them  ;  but  they 
have  done  better  than  an  equal  number  of  white  Euro- 
peans would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  white  race  can  never  compete  with  the  black  race 
in  its  native  home,  after  the  latter  has  adopted  civili- 
zation. 

The  white  American  has  not  yet  gone  to  Africa  in 
large  numbers.  After  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic 
on  the  seas  some  Americans  lingered  on  the  West  Coast, 
That  class  did  not  honor  their  country.  Since  then  a 
few  traders  have  gone  to  the  Upper  Guinea  Coast 
but  they,  too,  are  poor  representatives  of  the  Unite' 
States.  The  largest  class,  and  a  fast  growing  class,  are 
the  American  missionaries.  Their  work  compares  fav- 
orably with  that  of  any  nation  and  may  some  day  lake 
the  first  place.  The  white  American  has,  more  than 
any  other  white  man,  the  qualities  required  for  final  suc- 
cess in  Africa,  He  is  the  best  jack-of-a!l-trades,  the 
least  subject  to  liome-sickAess,  and  the  most  stoical  in 
adversity.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  average  American 
starts  with  blunders  when  he  gets  to  Africa,  He  thinks 
he  knows  every  thing  much  better  than  any  body  else ;  so 
he  laughs  at  older  residents  who  try  to  give  him  advice. 
Only  personal  experience  can  make  him  modify  his  pre- 
conceived ideas.  He  wont  even  believe  in  fever  or 
death  without  having  put  them  to  the  test,  and  thus  he 
may  fall  a  victim  to  his  *'  smartness."  But,  as  a  rule, 
experience  will  test  hi  in,  and,  after  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship»  he  will  surprise  those  who  shook  their  heads  at 
his  first  blunders, — Go!dthwaite*s  Geographical  Magatine, 
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The  Financial  Possibilities  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Church* 

BY   c   c.   m'cabe,   i>.i>. 

Money  is  the  great  question  of  the  hour.     Every  prayer 
seems  to  be  answered  but  the  prayer  for  money.     The 
doorsof  opportunity  are  opened.  The  laborers  are  ready 
for  the  harvest  field.     But  by  the  very  reason  ofoursuc^H 
cess  every  great  cause  of  the  Church  is  embarrassed  ioT^^ 
Avnnt  of  money.   We  mnke  ceaseless  and  inip^rtimnt-f  ,ip- 
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peals  which  seem  to  be  successful,  but  we  are  not  getting 
more  than  one  fourth  as  much  money  as  we  absolutely 
need. 

There  Must  be  a  Revolution.  Presiding  elders 
and  pastors  must  unite  together  to  bring  it  about.  Some- 
how we  must  drill  the  host — call  into  action  every  com- 
municant and  every  friend  of  the  Church  for  a  world- 
wide movement  to  evangelize  the  world. 

Turn  to  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Exodus ;  begin  at  the 
eleventh  verse  and  read  to  the  seventeenth.  Is  there 
not  a  hint  which  we  will  do  well  to  follow  ?  There  is  a 
law  for  the  collection  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  in  that  collection  the  rich  man  could  not  give  more 
and  the  poor  man  could  not  give  less  than  one  half  shekel 
The  result  demonstrated  the  power  of  a  united  move- 
ment. 

One  Penny  a  Day 

ought  to  be  the  least  sum  that  any  man  or  woman  or 
child  who  takes  the  sacrament  of  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  of  Jesus  ought  to  be  willing  to  contribute 
for  the  forward  movement  of  the  Church. 

Is  there  no  way  to  bring  everybody  up  to  this?  Is 
there  no  way  to  follow  out  the  divine  suggestion  in  this 
thirtieth  chapter  of  Exodus  }  Let  the  poor  man  and  the 
rich  man  alike  give  one  penny  a  day.  There  are  other 
collections  in  which  the  rich  man  can  give  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  but  let  us  have  one  grand,  glorious 
collection  that  shall  represent  before  God  the  equality 
of  all  souls,  as  the  half  shekel  of  silver,  which  was  the 
atonement  money,  represented  that  quality  in  the 
wilderness. 

We  have  struck  a  possible  mine  of  great  riches.  There 
are  2,283,967  communicants  in  our  Church.  There  are 
at  least  500,000  friends  who  could  be  rallied  into  this 
blessed  alliance,  making  a  giving  host  of  2,783,967. 

A  penny  a  day  would  bring  us  a  daily  income  of  $27,- 
839.67,  and  an  annual  income  of  $10,161,479.  Now, 
what  shall  we  do  with  it }  Imagine  a  great  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Conference  with  such  an 
amount  at  their  disposal.     Let  us  give : 

To  Missions $3,000,000 

"   Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education.. .  750,000 

"   Church  Extension 750,000 

"   Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 400,000 

"  Woman's  Home            **             *•       400,000 

"   the  Educational  Society 100,000 

"  the  Bible  Society 1 50,000 

"   Sunday-School  Union 50,000 

"  Tract  Society 50,000 

"  worn-out  preachers 600,000 

"  widows  and  orphans 300,000 

"   evangelistic  work  in  cities 1,000,000 

Let  us  add  $50,000  to  the  endowment  of  one 
University  in  each  State  in  the  Union,  each 

year,  making 2,1 50,000 

Let  us  give  for  the  building  and  endowment 
fund  of  Bishop  Hurst's  University  in  Wash- 
ington per  annum  for  ten  years 500.000 

Total $10,200,000 


Do  not  say  that  this  is  a  wild  dream.  It  is  possible  I 
It  is  practicable  !  It  only  needs  the  baptism  of  fire  ta 
bring  it  about.  Every  poor  girl  in  the  kitchen  can  do 
it ;  every  mechanic  can  do  it ;  every  little  girl  and  boy 
can  do  it.  And  the  preachers  can  drill  the  people  into 
it;  and  the  presiding  elders  can  drill  the  preachers  into 
it;  and  the  bishops  can  drill  the  presiding  elders  into 
it.  And  we  trust  the  bishops  need  no  one  to  drill  them 
into  it. 

But  after  this  universal  collection  let  others  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  giving  so  small  a  sum  give  more.  Let 
the  heart  have  play.  Let  them  plant  missions,  endow 
colleges,  educate  poor  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
plant  schools  among  the  freedmen,  support  teachers. 
John  F.  Goucher,  a  wealthy  member  of  our  Missionary 
Board,  is  educating  3,000  boys  and  girls  at  this  time  in 
India. 

The  financial  possibilities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  bewildering.  We  stand  a  great  army.  But 
we  are  not  drilled.  We  need  another  John  Wesley. 
Ponder  these  statements.  Pray  for  the  advent  of  the 
drill-master. 


A  Brief  Review  of  Mission  Work  in  India. 

BY    PROFESSOR    H.    L.    MUKERJIE. 

Some  have  ventured  the  assertion  that  mission  work 
in  India  is  a  failure,  and  others  have  said  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  non-caste  people  of  the 
country.  Both  these  assertions  are,  however,  far  from 
facts,  the  former  being  extremely  extravagant,  and  the 
latter  hasty  and  superficial.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  those  who  live  in  the  country  to  find  such  ex- 
pressions ventilated  in  papers  by  those  who  are  looked 
upon  as  men  of  high  culture  and  religion  in  presence  of 
a  series  of  different  varieties  of  facts  against  their  state- 
ments confronting  them  in  the  face.  It  seems  that  these 
people  have  been  led  astray  by  their  preconceived  ideas, 
or  else  they  would  not  have  hazarded  such  palpable  mis- 
representation of  facts.  We  shall  try  to  show  this  as 
briefly  as  possible.     Let  us  consider  certain  facts  : 

1.  The  number  of  native  Christians  in  general  all  over 
the  peninsula  was,  according  to  the  Decennial  Mis- 
sionary Conference  held  in  Calcutta  in  1882,  1883, 
417,000  souls  in  1 88 1  ;  and  The  Christian  Treasury  of 
October  15,  1890,  published  at  Allahabad,  estimates  it 
at  about  2,000,000  souls,  and  this  is  the  result  of  com- 
bined efforts  put  forth  by  different  missions  working  in 
India  for  a  period  of  about  a  century,  and  the  number 
of  native  Christians  in  particular  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  North  India  Conference  alone,  which  has 
been  working  for  only  about  thirty-five  years,  was,  ac- 
cording to  its  report  of  1891,  19,492  souls  in  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1890. 

2.  The  physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  status 
of  these  people  has  now  been  far  above  that  in  which 
they  have  stood  for  years  past.  Among  these  people 
the  practice  of  polygamy  and  infant  marriage  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  widow  re-marriage  and  female 
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emancipation  from  seclusion  have  been  in  vogue. 
Casle  has  no  longer  hold  on  them  ;  women  are  being  re- 
spected, and  parents  and  children  enjoy  together  the 
common  hearth  and  table.  Female  education  is  being 
appreciated  and  encouraged,  some  having  passed  the 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  M.B.  standards.  Thus  the  wife  is 
being  made  a  helpmeet  and  companion  indeed.  The 
male  members  of  the  community  have  been  trying  hard 
to  compete, with  their  countrymen  (the  high-caste  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans)  for  university  degrees  and  govern- 
ment positions.  The  deep-rooted  idolatry  and  super- 
stition are  losing  their  power  on  them,  and  they  are  now 
learning  to  "worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  to 
keep  a  clear  conscience.  The  wife  occupies  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  God  beside  her  husband  —  a  privilege 
which  she  never  enjoyed  in  this  country,  excepting  in 
the  Vedic  ages,  but  in  a  different  form  altogether,  when 
she  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  an  extraordinary  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  weekly  public  worship  with  her  husband 
and  children  was  altogether  unknown  to  her.  Many 
of  our  young  men  and  women  have  consecrated  their 
lives  for  the  service  of  Christ.  All  this  is  mostly  due  to 
mission  efforts.  Is  it,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  a  failure  } 
Let  the  world  judge  about  it. 

The  second  assertion,  that  mission  work  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  non-caste  people  of  India,  is,  we 
repeat,  hasty  and  superficial.  Our  work  is  not  limited 
to  a  particular  sect  or  people.  It  is  spread  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  all  have  the  privilege  of  the  Gos- 
pel. We  acknowledge  that  direct  evangelistic  effort 
has  not  been  so  vigorously  put  forth  for  conversion  of 
the  higher  classes  as  for  that  of  the  common  masses,  and 
that  most  of  our  converts  are  from  the  non-caste  people ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  converts  we  have. 
We  have  among  us  converts  from  Brahmans,  Kshattri- 
yas,  Vaishas,  and  Mohammedans,  thus  representing  all 
the  higher  classes  of  India.  If  it  be  asked.  How  is  it 
that  while  the  number  of  converts  from  non-caste  peo- 
ple has  been  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  con- 
verts from  higher  classes  does  not  keep  pace  with  it,  we 
would  in  answer  ask,  How  was  it  that  while  the  poor 
Jews  received  Christ  by  thousands  by  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles,  tlie  Pharisees  and  the  priests  did  not  keep 
pace  with  them  ?  or  how  was  it  that  while  the  Gentiles 
filled  the  Church  of  God  the  Jews  in  general  disregarded 
the  gospel  message  ?  It  was  the  pride  and  self-com- 
placency of  the  Pharisees,  the  priests,  and  the  Jews  that 
kept  them  back  from  accepting  the  lowly  Jesus  and  sal- 
vation. The  same  is  true  witli  the  higher  classes  of  In- 
dian people;  nay,  more  than  that,  for  they  have  to  re- 
nounce their  ancestral  faith  and  suffer  expulsion  from 
society.  But  still  the  leaven  is  spreading.  There  was 
a  time  when  they  looked  upon  Christians  as  gluttons, 
whose  chief  object  to  embrace  Christianity  was  to  be 
permitted  to  eat  fowls  and  beef.  But  those  days  have 
gone  by.  These  very  people  now  look  upon  them  with 
better  feelings.  Not  long  ago  Christ  himself  did  not 
fare  better  in  India  than  in  Palestine,  where  he  was 
called  a  gluttonous  man  and  wine-bibber;  but  now  he 


is  installed  by  many  above  all  teachers,  sages,  and 
prophets.  The  English-educated  non-Christian  native 
gentleman  may  be  classed  under  four  heads.  First,  there 
are  some  who  look  upon  Christ  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
teachers,  philosophers,  moralists,  sages,  and  prophets 
the  world  has  ever  produced;  nay,  more  than  this,  they 
look  upon  him  as  the  Son  of  God  who  came  from  heaven 
to  teach  mankind  the  way  of  salvation  and  die  for  their 
sins,  but  do  not  join  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  by 
baptism,  some  having  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
and  others  being  followers  of  eclecticism.  Second,  there 
are  others  who  highly  honor  Christ  and  Christianity,  but 
seem  satisfied  with  the  idea  that  every  religion  of  the 
world,  if  followed  strictly,  is  powerful  enough  to  save 
sinners;  and  hence  they  consider  it  unnecessary  and  fool- 
ish to  forsake  their  ancestral  faith  and  embrace  a  foreign 
one.  Third,  there  are  many  who  scoff  at  religion  and 
make  sport  of  it  but  do  not  dare  to  disavow  God  and 
human  duty,  though  they  talk  of  God  and  of  morality 
like  sages,  and  live  pure,  epicurean  lives.  The  fourth 
and  last  class  includes  those  who  try  to  find  fault  with 
Christ  and  Christianity.  These  are  men  chiefly  of 
Dayanada's  persuasion,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  such  people,  even  among  them,  is 
few  and  far  between. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  mission  work  upon  the 
higher  and  educated  people  of  India.  Will  it  be  reason- 
able and  proper  to  affirm,  before  these  facts,  that  mission 
work  in  India  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  non- 
caste  people.^  We  think  we  have  shown  enough  to 
prove  that  mission  work  in  India  is  neither  a  failure  nor 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  non-Aryan  races. 

Let  us  now  have  a  glance  at  the  different  departments 
of  mission  work,  its  trials  and  difficulties,  and  its  future 
prospects. 

1.  Village  Work. — There  is  a  missionary  superintendent 
posted  in  every  city,  called  a  district,  which  is  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  villages  and  many  towns,  out  of  which 
about  a  dozen  are  selected,  where  a  few  preachers,  exhort- 
ers,  and  teachers  are  stationed  to  carry  the  gospel  mes- 
sage to  surrounding  villages.  These  good  brethren,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  our  worthy  missionaries,  are 
doing  good  work,  and  hundreds  of  people  are  annually 
added  to  the  fold  of  Jesus  through  their  instrumentality. 
But  what  is  such  a  small  number  of  workers  among  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  ?  This  work  is  in  its  in- 
fant stage ;  it  requires  development,  which,  however, 
means  men  and  money.  The  field  is  ripe,  but  the  la- 
borers are  few.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send 
laborers  enough  to  gather  in  the  harvest !  This  work 
has  a  very  good  prospect  of  success.  It  has,  however, 
its  difficulties  and  trials.  The  village  people  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  simpler  habits  and  disposition  than  their  city 
brethren,  but  they  are  by  no  means  less  bigoted.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  devise  means  to  persecute  the  new 
converts,  and  strive  their  utmost  that  the  preacher  might 
not  get  a  resiing-place  among  them ;  but  the  good  Lord 
is  helping  his  cause. 

2.  Work  in  Special  Localities. — This  work  is  chiefly  car- 
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ried  on  in  cities  and  towns,  which  are  divided  into  several 
localities,  a  few  of  which,  occupied  by  the  poor  laboring 
class  of  people,  are  selected  and  visited  by  the  preachers 
in  evenings,  when  the  people,  after  finishing  their  hard 
work  of  the  day,  repair  home.  This  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  successfully,  but  it  also  has  the  same  difficulties 
and  trials  as  the  village  work  has.  It  needs  re-enforce- 
ment. 

3.  Street  Preaching. — This  work  is  carried  on  in  thor- 
oughfares of  cities  and  towns,  not  with  very  bright  re- 
sults, as  the  audience  is  composed  of  passers-by;  but  still 
it  is  a  work  which  should  not  be  abandoned,  as  peoj)le 
are  stirred  up  to  think  of  their  future  destiny.  The  pres- 
entation of  Christianity  is  the  main  topic  of  the  preach- 
ing, but  discussions  often  follow  in  which  the  unreason- 
ableness of  other  religions  is  shown  in  a  spirit  generally 
not  disagreeable  to  the  audience.  We  are  sorry  we  have 
to  write  "generally  not  disagreeable,"  for  there  are  some 
among  us  who  are  not  experts  in  handling  the  weapon 
of  controversy.  Hence,  more  of  very  able  and  wise 
preachers  are  needed  for  this  department  of  work. 

4.  Lecturing  to  the  Educated  Native  Gentlemen  and  Visit- 
ing Them  at  Home. — This  department  of  work,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  pushed  in  the  way  it  should  be.  There 
are  millions  of  young  men  of  respectable  families,  most 
of  whom  are  fairly,  and  many  of  whom  are  highly,  edu- 
cated, for  whose  conversion  very  little  direct  effort  is 
being  exerted.  There  is  only  one  educated  native 
preacher  set  apart  for  these  people  by  the  North  India 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
other  Conferences  of  the  same  Mission  have  none.  So 
the  Methodist  Mission,  represented  by  three  Conferences, 
— namely,  Bengal,  North  India,  and  South  India  Confer- 
ences— has  only  one  preacher  set  apart  for  the  millions 
of  educated  natives  of  India  !  There  are  6  mission- 
aries belonging  to  the  Oxford  Mission,  of  whom  4  are 
Europeans  and  2  Bengalis,  who  are  set  apart  for  this  sort 
of  work  to  carry  it  on  in  only  one  city — the  capital  of 
India;  and  about  the  same  number  of  Church  of  England 
missionaries,  called  the  Cowley  Fathers,  are  working  in 
Bombay.  A  few  more  belonging  to  some  other  missions 
may  be  found.  These  good  brethren  are  toiling  on 
patiently  and  hopefully,  and  the  good  Lord  has  been 
gracious  to  encourage  them  in  their  work  by  saving 
some  through  their  instrumentality. 

But  considering  the  demand  of  the  work  the  number 
of  missionaries  in  this  department  is  like  a  morsel  of 
bread  for  a  hungry  man.  If  it  were  possible  to  increase 
their  number  a  hundred- fold,  even  then  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  How  is  it,  the  question 
may  be  asked,  that  the  educated  natives  of  India — the 
flower  and  pride  of  the  country — are  so  sadly  thrown 
mto  the  background.^  The  reason  may  be  either  the 
discouragement  resulting  from  not  having  much  visible 
fruits  from  among  them  or  the  lack  of  funds  for  secur- 
ing a  competent  native  ministry  to  carry  on  this  work,  or 
both.  Let  us,  in  reply  to  the  reasons,  be  permitted,  with 
due  submission,  to  remind  our  authorities  that  the  high- 
caste  people  of  India  have  a  code  of  moral  precepts  not 


to  be  ignored  with  contempt,  and  a  philosophy  (Hindu 
theology)  and  religious  literature  which  are  admired  by 
scholars  for  their  acute  reasoning.  They  are  a  people 
famous  for  religious  proclivities,  and  their  ancestors, 
called  by  them  the  sages  of  old,  are  held  by  them  with 
far  greater  esteem  for  their  learning,  austerity,  and 
holiness  than  the  apostles  are  held  by  us.  For  such 
people  to  renounce  their  ancestral  faith  and  embrace  a 
foreign  one  means  a  revolution  which  cannot  take  place 
in  a  few  years'  missionary  labor. 

The  citadel  of  Hinduism  is  considered  caste,  which 
the  general  missionary  effort  has  succeeded  in  partially 
demolishing,  there  being  few  among  the  modern  En- 
glish-educated Hindus  who  do  not  abhor  to  abide  by  its 
rules,  but  are  compelled  to  do  so  simply  with  a  view  to 
avoid  disturbances  in  their  society,  in  which  the  element 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  abounds ;  but  in  its  place 
a  more  formidable  edifice  is  being  built  by  our  educated 
Hindus,  which  is  an  extravagant  respect  and  praise  lav- 
ished upon  the  Rishis  and  sages  of  old. 

They  are  now  trying  to  find  every  thing  reasonable, 
sublime,  and  holy  which  they  learn  from  the  Bible  in 
their  Vedas  and  Shastras,  and  hence  they  are  getting  up 
a  variety  of  religious  associations,  such  as  the  Brahmo 
Samaj,  the  Arya  Samaj,  and  the  Vedic  Sava,  etc.,  etc., 
to  find  shelter  in  their  old  religion  and  shield  the  young 
from  the  encroachment  of  Christianity.  They  are  thus 
evidently  in  consternation.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore, 
for  such  vigorous  exertion  of  missionary  effort  for  fruits 
of  the  future  as  has  never  been  exerted  before.  We 
congratulate  our  authorities  on  their  success  so  far,  and 
beseech  them  to  take  courage  to  carry  on  this  conflict 
with  might  and  main,  as  Satan  seems  to  fight  in  des- 
peration. 

It  is  no  time  for  us  to  abandon  the  field,  for  if  we  do 
so  these  awakened  millions  will  fall,  an  easy  prey,  into 
the  grasp  of  our  enemy  and  perish.  Let  our  authorities, 
therefore,  make  some  arrangements  to  raise  a  competent 
native  ministry  to  be  able  to  instruct  them  by  delivering 
public  lectures,  writing  tracts,  books,  and  newspaper 
articles,  and  holding  friendly  conversation  with  them  at 
their  homes.  Such  men  can  be  raised  from  among  our 
promising  youths,  who,  although  in  a  very  small  number, 
graduate  as  B.A.  and  M.A.  every  year.  Some  of  these 
youths  who  have  a  heart  for  the  ministry  can  be  selected 
and  trained  for  a  certain  period  in  our  theological  sem- 
inaries, and  thus  be  made  fit  for  this  important  work. 
But  this  proposal,  we  fear,  might  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  such  people  would  cost  much  more  than 
our  ordinary  preachers.  Of  course  they  would,  but  this 
should  not  dissuade  us  from  having  them.  We  require 
such  men,  for  the  work  in  this  department  is  of  such 
nature  that  it  cannot  be  performed  by  preachers  of  pri- 
mary education.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the 
conversion  of  the  higher  classes  will  be  brought  about 
by  and  by  through  the  voluntary  effort  put  forth  by  our 
educated  people  occupying  high  positions  in  government 
offices  and  mission  schools  and  colleges,  as  is  being  done 
by  them   at  present.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
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these  brethren  cannot  spare  their  best  time  and  give 
their  best  thought,  as  this  important  work  demands,  what- 
ever may  be  their  desires. 

The  little  that  they  can  do  and  are  doing  is  greatly 
valued  by  us,  but  this  is  neither  equal  to  the  emergency 
of  the  time  nor  satisfactory  to  the  missionary  aspiration; 
hence  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  some  of  our  edu- 
cated youths,  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  devote  all 
their  time  and  thought  and  energy  to  this  work,  should 
be  entirely  set  apart.  Our  fund  is  indeed  limited,  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  a  portion  of  it  should  not  be  al- 
lotted to  this  important  work.  We  again,  therefore,  be- 
seech our  authorities  to  give  a  favorable  consideration  to 
this  department  of  mission  work  and  try  to  get  more  ap- 
propriations of  money  for  it.  We  would  do  wrong  if  we 
should  omit  mentioning  that  some  missions  in  India 
have  already  planned  to  raise  the  educated  native  minis- 
try, and  we  heartily  sympathize  with  them  and  wish 
them  all  success,  and  sincerely  desire  that  their  example 
may  spread  all  over  the  country  before  long. 

5.  School  and  College  Work. — We  are  glad  that  mis- 
sionaries in  India  believe  in  education,  and  much  effort  is 
put  forth  for  this  department  of  mission  work.  Our 
schools  are  of  various  stages,  namely :  primary,  middle, 
and  high,  according  to  the  Goot  standard.  We  have  k 
good  many  primary  schools  where  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  boys  and  girls  receive  an  education  ;  but  their 
number  is  far  from  being  sufficient,  for  the  need  of  the 
people  is  far  greater  than  our  funds  can  supply.  Our 
middle  schools  are  few  in  number.  They  are  at 
present  found  in  big  cities  only,  and  their  existence  in 
towns  is  a  felt  demand  ;  but  our  limited  funds  cannot 
allow  us  to  open  them  there.  Our  high-schools  and 
colleges  are  still  fewer;  but  these  schools  and  colleges 
are  doing  a  great  work  ;  they  are  a  blessing  to  our 
countrymen  in  general,  and  to  our  Christian  people 
in  particular.  In  these  institutions  the  minds  of  our 
youths— =-both  Christian  and  non-Christian — are  culti- 
vated and  prepared  for  a  rational  acceptance  of  the 
truth  of  our  holy  religion.  The  Bible  is  a  text-book  in 
all  these  institutions. 

We  have  some  theological  seminaries  and  normal 
schools,  for  without  them  we  cannot  carry  on  our  mis- 
sion work.  They  are  training  many  youths  for  the 
ministry  and  for  teaching  ;  but  our  funds  are  so  limited 
that  they  can  neither  be  increased  in  number  nor  raised 
in  grade.  With  great  difficulty  their  present  position  is 
maintained.  Students  of  moderate  education  enter  them 
at  present,  and  when  they  graduate  they  are  very  use- 
fully employed  in  general  mission  work.  The  number 
of  graduates  sent  out  every  year  from  these  institutions 
does  not  meet  the  demand,  hence  an  increase  in  their 
number  is  a  necessity ;  but  the  condition  of  our  funds 
for  scholarship  for  students  and  salary  for  professors  is 
«uch  that  it  cannot  be  realized.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  another  department  in  connection  with  our 
theological  seminaries,  where  young  men  of  higher 
education  can  be  admitted  and  trained  for  the  ministry, 
the  need  of  whose  services  has  been  amply  shown  above. 


But  this  means  money.     Who  will  stand  up  and  help  in 
this  department  of  the  Lord's  work  } 

We  should  do  injustice  if  we  omitted  mentioning 
the  Sunday-school  work.  The  field  for  this  work  is  as 
extensive  as  it  is  promising.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
young  children  of  both  sexes  attend  our  Sunday-schools 
once  every  week  and  study  the  Lord's  word.  Their 
number  is  steadily  increasing.  The  teaching  staff  is  a 
perfectly  voluntary  one.  All  our  Christian  teachers, 
preachers,  and  workers  in  government  offices  gladly 
contribute  their  help  to  this  work.  But  still  this  depart- 
ment needs  money  for  Sunday-school  libraries,  for  lessons 
printed,  and  for  pictures,  tracts,  and  books,  etc.,  given  to 
the  children  in  the  way  of  encouragement.  It  is  not 
much,  but  still  it  is  hardly  met  by  our  limited  mission 
funds. 

6.  Work  Among  the  Secluded  Women  of  India, — Our 
lady  missionaries,  both  foreign  and  indigenous,  have  our 
best  sympathy  and  thanks  for  carrying  on  this  noble 
and  urgently  needed  work  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
patience,  and  love.  Without  their  hearty  co-operation 
India  cannot  be  evangelized.  This  work  is  by  no  means 
as  encouraging  as  the  work  among  the  male  members  of 
the  non-Christian  community.  Our  ladies  have  to  wade 
through  disadvantages  great  and  many,  but  still  they  are 
patiently  carrying  it  on,  and  God  will  surely  bless  them 
with  abundant  fruits.  Already  the  eyes  of  our  country- 
women have  been  opened.  Our  missionary  ladies  are 
living  examples  of  true  piety  and  civilization  to  them. 
They  are  perceiving  the  wrong  done  to  them  by  their 
religions  in  denying  them  the  same  social  and  religious 
privileges  which  the  men  enjoy,  and  are  seeking  for 
emancipation.  Some  of  them,  being  fully  convinced  of 
their  wretchedness  in  sin  and  of  the  love  of  God  for 
mankind  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus,  have  repented  of 
their  sins  and  accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  taking 
baptism  in  his  name ;  but  there  are  others  who  accept 
Christ  at  heart,  put  implicit  trust  in  him,  and  try  to  walk 
in  his  footsteps,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  confess  him 
openly,  for  if  they  do  so  they  cannot  live  among  their 
relatives,  and  their  circumstances  are  such  that  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  support  themselves.  Thus  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  is  spreading  among  our  women  also, 
whose  sympathy  in  regard  to  Christianity  will  facilitate 
the  conversion  of  India.  May  our  ladies  have  more 
unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  this  great  and  glorious 
work  intrusted  to  them. 

7.  Medical  Work. — It  is  noble  to  minister  to  the 
body,  and  to  minister  to  the  soul  is  nobler,  but  the 
noblest  of  all  is  to  minister  to  both  body  and  souL 
Christ  attended  to  both  body  and  soul,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries in  general  are  treading  in  his  footsteps ;  but 
who  has  a  greater  or  better  opportunity  of  doing  so 
than  a  medical  missionary  ?  Hence  the  work  of  a  med- 
ical missionary  is  greatly  valued.  He  is  loved  by  all 
because  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  well-wisher,  and  hence 
his  teaching  is  listened  to  with  greater  attention.  We 
have  a  few  such  medical  missionaries  in  our  midst. 
Would  that  their  number  could  be  increased. 
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8.  I*ress  lV^rk.—\Ve  have  some  presses  to  propagate 
Christian  truth  by  means  of  tracts,  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers ;  but  their  number  is  very  small,  and 
they  are  hard  up  for  lack  of  money.  They  cannot  pub- 
lish all  that  can  be  sent,  for  they  have  to  take  up  much 
secular  printing  for  their  support.  However^  they  are 
doing  a  grand  and  needful  work.  Lectures  and  tracts  are 
being  prmied  and  thrown  out  broadcast,  in  this  manner 
reaching  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  tracts,  for  in- 
stance, written  every  week  by  Bishop  Thoburn  arc  widely 
circulated,  and  they  are  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Basu  are  also  occasionally 
printed,  for  the  press  cannot  publish  them  for  free  dis- 
tribution. Such  lectures  and  tracts  should  abound. 
Our  enemy  is  on  the  alert.  He  knows  the  power  of  the 
press  and  utilizes  it.  Literature  against  Christianity  is 
published  and  circulated.  Let  our  presses  be  strength- 
ened. 

9.  J^einzmi  Meetings. — The  number  of  our  Christian 
community  is  every  year  increasing.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  reports  of  the  Methodist  North  India  Conference 
for  1890  and  1891  and  it  will  be  found  that  2,291  adults 
and  t,5oo  children  received  baptism  in  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1889,  and  a  total  of  membership  was  esti- 
mated at  13,529  souls;  whereas  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1890,  3*547  adults  and  2,55  c  children 
were  baptized,  and  a  total  of  membership  w:is  estimated 
at  19,462  souls.  What  is  done  for  their  spiritual  growth 
is  an  important  inquiry.  They  are  not  only  taught  the 
Bible  in  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  instructed  in  class- 
meetings*  prayer-meetings,  and  Sabbath  congregations, 
but  especial  religious  meetings  called  revival  meetings 
are  held  for  them  from  time  to  time,  where  many  re- 
ceive new  hearts  and  pardon  of  sin,  and  many  con- 
secrate their  lives  to  the  service  of  Christ.  May  the 
example  set  by  the  Methodists  in  this  department  of 
work  spread  in  every  mission  in  the  country ! 

Baniily,  March  z*i,  1891. 


Notes  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Zenana  and 
Meflical  Mission  at  Baroda^  India. 

BY    MISS  ANNA  THOMPSON. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  some  of  the 
homes  we  have  been  visiting  the  last  few  days.  The 
first  is  the  home  of  Munjulabai,  a  sister  of  our  native 
king.  It  was  ten  A.  M.  when  we  reached  her  home. 
We  were  greeted  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  by  ten  barking 
dags,  which  are  our  terror  every  week  when  we  go 
there.  These  people  are  quite  wealth y»  and  make  their 
boasts  how  little  they  do.  We  tell  them  that  they  are 
very  lazy. 

The  daughter  whom  we  teach  is  very  anxious  to  learn, 
and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  studying.  The  older 
members  of  the  family  listen  to  the  Bible,  but  do  not 
like  the  younger  ones  to  listen.  The  older  ones  seem 
to  feel  that  they  are  established  in  their  religious  be- 
liefs,   but  that   the   children    might    be    inflLienced    to 


become  Christians, 
time. 

The  same  day  we  visited  the  house  of  Whithal  Nager, 
a  high  man  who  wants  to  become  a  Christian;  but  his 
father,  who  is  an  old  man,  will  not  consent.  The  son 
thinks  that  he  will  be  able  to  persuade  the  father,  but 
we  fear  that  he  will  lose  his  own  soul  in  the  attempt. 
We  teach  two  in  this  home,  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law ;  the  latter,  though  but  seventeen  years  old*  has 
been  married  some  years  10  a  boy  the  same  age.  This 
family  is  an  interesting  one ;  we  would  like  all  wbi> 
read  this  letter  to  join  us  in  praying  for  them. 

We  went  from  this  house  to  the  home  of  a  Moham- 
medan, where  we  have  been  visiting  for  the  past  year. 
We  found  one  daughter  and  the  father  at  home;  they 
were  glad  to  see  us,  and  listened  to  the  reading  and 
singing. 

While  we  were  there  one  of  their  priests  called.  He 
was  very  pleasant,  and  said  that  he  believed  what  we 
told  him  ;  but  there  is  so  much  deception  among  the 
Mohamtiiedans  that  we  cannot  believe  all  they  say.  We 
left  there  and  went  out  to  attend  to  some  business,  and 
had  occasion  to  wait  on  the  street  for  awhile,  and  the 
people  gathered  around  us  to  look  at  us,  as  they  do  not 
see  white  people  very  often.  While  they  looked  at  us 
we  sold  tracts  to  them,  and  they  bought  quite  a 
number. 

On  February  7  we  started  out  at  ten  .\,  M.  The  first 
house  we  visited  was  the  home  of  an  old  blind  woman. 
We  found  this  old  woman  very  angry  with  her  grand- 
son. We  waited  a  few  moments,  hoping  that  she  would 
become  quiet,  but  as  she  seemed  to  get  more  angry  at 
our  being  there,  we  left  and  went  to  another  house  near 
by.  We  found  the  people  in  this  house  quite  busy 
bathing  one  of  the  children,  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteea 
years.  She  was  all  covered  with  ashes  first,  then  the 
mother  and  a  sister  washed  her  with  very  warm  water. 
The  mother  threw  the  water  over  the  girl,  and  the  sister 
combed  her  hair  with  a  wooden  comb,  and  with  such, 
vigor  that  you  would  have  wondered  that  she  had  any^ 
hair  left.  After  they  had  finished  the  girl  rubbed  her 
own  body  until  she  thought  it  was  clean,  then  she  put 
on  a  small  skirt  without  wiping  her  body,  wrapped 
a  cotton  cloth  around  her,  and  sat  down  beside  us  and 
shivered,  as  it  is  quite  cold  here  now.  After  they  all 
got  settled  we  read  and  sang  to  tliem,  they  listening 
very  attentively, 

I  should  like  to  try  to  describe  this  house.  We  went 
up  a  very  narrow  pair  of  stairs,  and  through  a  dark 
room,  and  were  ushered  into  a  small  room.  In  one 
corner  was  an  old  cupboard,  in  which  were  a  lot  of  dirty 
papers,  cloth,  etc*,  etc.*— a  sort  of  a  catch  all  In  another 
corner  was  a  roll  of  dirty  bedding  on  the  floor.  In  the 
third  was  a  place  to  bathe  with  no  curtains  around  ii. 
There  were  a  few  old  chairs  in  the  room,  and  a  few 
dirty  things  hanging  on  the  wall  Now  from  this  de- 
scription you  may  think  that  these  are  very  poor  people, 
but  they  are  not;  they  are  high-caste,  and  are  among 
the  ones  who  earn  a  good  living. 
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In  another  house  to  which  we  went  we  found  a  widow 
among  the  women,  who  was  visiting  Baroda.  We  asked 
her  if  she  was  happy.  She  wanted  to  know  how  she 
could  be  happy,  or  how  any  widow  could  be  happy. 
She  gave  us  a  little  of  her  history.  She  had  been  a 
widow  for  twenty  years,  as  she  had  been  married  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  her  husband  died  when  she  was  twelve  years 
old.  When  he  died  slie  was  considered  disgraced,  her 
head  was  shaved,  and  all  her  jewels  were  taken  off  from 
her.  She  had  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day,  and  fast  once 
a  week.  She  must  do  all  the  housework,  and  must  not 
enjoy  any  of  their  festival  days. 

Think  of  a  child  twelve  years  old  set  aside  in  that 
way,  and  of  the  many  who  have  been  thus  treated  who 
are  much  younger,  as  many  are  married  when  they  are 
but  mere  infants,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  widows 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  know  what  marriage  is. 
How  sad  we  felt  when  we  looked  at  that  poor  woman. 
We  could  not  convince  her  that  she  might  be  happy. 
She  shook  her  head  and  said,  **  I  can  never  be  happy." 

We  left  there  and  went  to  another  quarter  of  the  city, 
about  which  I  would  like  to  tell  you.  The  street  is 
about  six  feet  wide,  and  the  dogs,  cows,  goats,  etc., 
live  in  it.  The  drains  are  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
and  water  stands  in  them  the  year  round,  and  this 
the  refuse-water  of  the  houses.  The  smell  is  not  very 
pleasant.  The  houses  are  high,  and  we  have  to  climb 
narrow  steps  and  hold  on  to  a  rope  to  keep  from  falling. 
The  houses  are  very  dirty,  and  if  any  thing  more  offen- 
sive than  the  street  is.  It  takes  all  the  courage  and 
grace  we  have  to  visit  this  street,  but  the  souls  are 
precious.  The  following  day  we  went  to  a  number  of 
new,  interesting  houses,  about  which  I  will  tell  you  some 
other  time.  Do  not  forget  to  pray  for  the  people  of 
Baroda. 

Baroda^  March  ii,  1891. 


Christian  Witnesses  in  Japan. 

BY    REV.   H.   LOOM  IS. 

In  the  town  of  Mishima  lives  a  man  who  was  formerly 
a  brewer,  and  when  he  became  a  Christian  gave  up  that 
business  and  donated  the  brewery  to  be  used  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  A  part  of  the  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  church,  with  the  casks  made  into  seats,  and 
the  other  part  is  used  as  a  school  for  girls.  In  the  upper 
story  are  dormitories  for  the  pupils  and  rooms  for  the 
teachers. 

The  man  himself  has  long  been  an  elder  of  the  church, 
and  a  most  useful  worker  in  that  locality  as  well  as  in 
the  general  cause  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  His  wife 
was  much  beloved  as  a  devout  and  faithful  Christian, 
and  manifested  in  her  daily  life  the  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  her  heart. 

When  the  cholera  appeared  last  summer  this  woman 
had  a  most  unaccountable  dread  of  the  disease,  and 
spoke  of  it  always  as  that  dreadful  sickness,  and  with 
evident  fear  and  horror.      Two  of  the  older  children 


had  been  away  at  school  for  a  time,  but  lest  they  might 
contract  the  cholera  they  were  kept  at  home.  Although 
living  in  a  healthy  section  of  the  country,  and  at  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  places  where  the  cholera  was 
most  likely  to  prevail,  this  fear  continued  and  seemed 
to  give  her  no  rest.  At  length  her  little  babe  was  taken 
sick  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  After  its  death  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  case  of  the  cholera.  Very  soon 
after  the  mother  was  taken  with  the  same  disease,  and 
at  first  was  in  great  terror  lest  she  should  d:  '.  Earnest 
prayer  was  offered  for  her  recovery,  and  at  one  time 
the  disease  abated,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
there  had  been  special  answer  to  prayer,  and  that 
she  would  recover.  But  it  was  only  a  temporary  change. 
She  soon  became  worse  and  felt  that  her  days  on  earth 
were  numbered. 

This  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  Christians  and 
they  were  in  great  trouble.  But  her  fear  of  death  all 
passed  away.  She  became  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  only  asked  that  he  might  take  her  to  him- 
self soon.  She  lingered  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
gently  and  joyfully  passed  to  the  home  above. 

The  head  of  the  police  department  in  the  city  went 
to  see  her  during  her  last  illness,  as  it  was  required  in 
cases  of  contagious  diseases  that  such  persons  should  be 
watched  and  kept  isolated  from  the  community.  After 
her  death  this  man  said  to  the  pastor  of  the  church 
that  he  had  visited  150  persons  who  were  sick  with 
the  cholera,  but  had  never  before  seen  any  one  who 
had  died  like  that.  With  all  others  there  was  either  great 
fear,  or  at  least  doubt,  as  to  what  was  in  the  future,  and 
death  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  calamity.  But  he 
said  that  this  woman  was  perfectly  calm  and  peaceful, 
and  was  evidently  strengthened  and  comforted  by  some 
unseen  and  mighty  power.  **I  am  so  confident,"  said  he. 
"  that  such  is  the  case,  that  I  want  that  religion  when  I 
come  to  die." 

From  that  time  he  began  to  attend  church  and  tc 
inquire  in  regard  to  the  way  of  life.  After  awhile  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  has  since 
become  a  most  active  and  useful  worker  for  the  Lord 
among  his  friends  and  companions.  And  best  of  all,  he 
is  not  satisfied  to  work  in  private,  but  uses  his  voice  and 
influence  in  public  gatherings,  testifying  to  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  religion  which  he  now  professes. 

So  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  use  the  death  of  one 
of  his  children  as  a  means  of  preaching  Christ  to  this 
people.  We  can  see  now  that  God's  plans  are  wiser 
than  ours,  and  the  best  answers  to  prayer  may  be  just 
the  opposite  of  what  we  ask. 

Several  very  marked  changes  have  come  over  the  work 
in  Japan.  Once  it  was  the  fashion  to  learn  English, 
and  the  missionaries  were  sought  after  by  all  classes  as 
teachers.  In  this  way  many  were  influenced  to  become 
Christians,  and  such  persons  are  of  just  the  class  that 
is  needed  to  spread  the  Gospel  throughout  the  country. 
Now,  there  is  a  cry  in  many  places  that  Christian 
Japanese  are  disloyal  to  their  native  land,  and  a  general 
impression  seems  to  prevail  that  Japan  should  be  exclu- 
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sively  for  the  Japanese,  and  as  far  as  possible  there  is  to 
be  no  place  given  to  foreigners. 

Then,  too,  the  political  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  in  connection  with  treaty  revision  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Diet  have  done  much  to  distract  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  the  subject  of  religion,  and  has  also 
produced  to  some  extent  alienations  and  divisions  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity.  But  in  general  the  Chris- 
tians have  pursued  a  wise  and  consistent  course,  and  it 
will  help  them  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  future. 

But  what  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  is  the  coming  in 
of  so  much  error  in  the  form  of  Unitarian  ism,  Univer- 
salism,  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  higher  criticism,  and 
infidelity  in  the  guise  of  the  latest  science.  These  have 
all  combined  to  distract  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
preachers  and  teachers,  and  now,  instead  of  seeking  to 
save  souls  by  the  simple  methods  heretofore  used,  there 
is  quite  a  general  inquiry,  **What  is  truth  ?" 

Even  the  religious  and  orthodox  papers  that  defend 
the  faith  are  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  many  of 
these  erroneous  views,  which  they  publish  and  then  at- 
tempt to  answer.  The  mere  statement  of  false  teach- 
ings has  often  had  the  opposite  effect  from  what  was 
intended.  Doubts  are  thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  able  to  investigate  these  questions  thoroughly, 
and  decide  in  view  of  all  the  light  that  is  needed  in  such 
grave  matters. 

The  Japanese  are  now  passing  through  a  most  critical 
and  trying  period,  and  need  the  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  all  God's  people  that  they  may  be  illumined  from  on 
high,  and  thus  enabled  to  see  the  truth  as  it  in  Jesus. 
In  some  places  there  is  reported  to  be  new  and  increased 
interest  in  religious  things,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  now  see  a  change  in  all  directions  for  the  better. 

Yokohama^  March  26,  1891. 


The  Worship  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

BY  H.  BLODGET,  D.D. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  on  December  22,  1890,  en- 
gaged in  his  worship  of  Heaven  at  the  winter  solstice. 
On  a  magnificent  round  altar  constructed  of  white  mar- 
ble, under  the  open  sky,  without  any  image,  using  only 
a  tablet  upon  which  is  inscribed  in  gilt  letters,  **the 
throne  of  Imperial  Heaven,  the  Supreme  Ruler,"  with 
libations  of  wine,  with  a  burnt-offering  of  an  entire 
bullock,  with  twenty-four  offerings  of  various  kinds  of 
viands  and  cereals,  an  offering  of  jade  stone  and  silk, 
this  young  man  as  head  and  high-priest  of  the  many 
millions  of  China,  in  accordance  with  customs  handed 
down  for  more  than  4,000  years,  paid  his  devotions  to 
high  Heaven. 

A  great  controversy  has  raged  among  Christians  in 
regard  to  this  worship,  a  controversy  which  to  this  day 
divides,  most  deeply  and  widely,  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries of  China.  For  120  years  this  controversy  agitated 
the  Missions  of  the  Roman  Church  in  China,  and  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading   minds  in 


Europe.  The  Jesuits  contended  that  this  is  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God;  that  this  S/iang-Ti  (Supreme 
Ruler)  is  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  ;  that  upon  this  we 
are  to  build  the  superstructure  of  Christian  theism  and 
Christian  doctrine,  removing  only  the  pagan  accretions 
which  have  grown  up  around  this  worship.  The  other 
view,  and  that  which  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  was  that  the  worship  of  Heaven,  or  Shang-Tiy 
could  not  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  Christian  theism  ; 
that  the  Chinese  were  atheistic,  or,  in  our  more  modern 
way  of  speaking,  pantheistic  in  their  worship  ;  that, 
therefore,  the  word  7/>//  C/iu  must  be  used  for  God,  and 
not  the  term  employed  by  the  Emperor  of  China  for 
the  chief  object  of  his  worship — namely.  Heaven,  or 
S/iang-  Ti. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  imperial  ritual  to  worship  Imperial  Earth 
at  the  summer  solstice  as  it  is  to  worship  Imperial 
Heaven  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  that  the  Earth  is  wor- 
shiped with  the  same  oflferings  and  ceremonies  as  is 
Heaven  ;  that  with  both  the  ancestors  of  the  emperor  are 
worshiped  by  tablets  as  of  equal  rank  with  Heaven  and 
with  Earth ;  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  five  planets,  the 
"  twenty-eight  "  constellations,  all  the  stars  of  heaven, 
the  wind,  the  clouds,  the  rain,  the  thunder,  are  all  wor- 
shiped with  Heaven  ;  that  the  high  mountains,  the  four 
great  rivers,  the  four  seas,  are  worshiped  with  the  Earth  ; 
that  the  sun  is  worshiped  at  his  own  altar  on  the  east 
side  of  Peking  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  moon  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
that  this  imperial  worship  is  pervaded  in  every  part  by 
the  dualistic  system  of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  and  has 
been  so  from  the  first. 

It  seems  difficult  to  see  in  all  this  worship,  which  rep- 
resents the  historic  religion  of  China  and  is  thoroughly 
Confucian,  any  thing  other  than  the  worship  of  nature, 
and  of  the  various  parts  of  nature  pervaded  by  a  certain 
force,  or  forces,  represented  sometimes  with  greater,  at 
other  times  with  less,  of  personality  ;  yet  a  worship  al- 
ways pantheistic,  never  rising  to  the  dignity  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  was  before  all,  as  well  as  is  in  all  and  through  all. 

Such,  after  long  and  weary  discussion,  was  the  decision 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Had  the  early  Protestant 
missionaries  to  China  accepted  the  results  of  that  dis- 
cussion there  would  have  been,  and  would  be  now,  no 
**Term  Controversy."  Had  they  known  more  of  the  old 
controversy,  perhaps  they  would  have  accepted  its 
results.  Why  not  use  the  same  word  for  God  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  use  as  well  in  China  as  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Great  Britain  ?  Why  use  a  word 
which  they  have  rejected,  as  involving  a  compromise 
with  paganism  ? 

Neander's  words  in  regard  to  the  Manicheans  ought 
certainly  to  be  considered  by  missionaries  in  China  : 

"In  those  nature-religions  instead  of  the  idea  of  the 
personal,  living  God,  such  as  he  declares  himself  to  be 
in  revelation,  the  pantheistic  view  predominates.  Hence 
the  seeming  resemblance  must   transform  itself  into  an 
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essential  difference ;  and  if  those  old  religions  in  con- 
sideration of  such  a  supposed  relationship  were  to  be 
transported  into  Christianity,  it  could  be  no  otherwise 
effected  than  by  severing  Christianity  itself  from  its  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  preparatory  revelation  of  relig- 
ion in  Judaism,  and  by  fusing  it  with  a  pantheistic 
nature-religion  transforming  it  into  an  entirely  different 
thing." 

During  the  last  thirty  years  not  a  few  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  adopted  the  word  for  God  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  use  ;  and  they  seem  to  see  in  this 
course  unity  in  the  future  in  regard  to  the  word  for  God 
in  China,  unity  of  the  whole  Church,  and  great  gain  in 
orthodox  teaching. — Independent 


The  Andience  in  Peking    With  the  Emperor 
of  China. 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  1891,  all  the  foreign  ministers, 
with  their  secretaries,  interpreters,  and  attachh^  left  the 
different  legations,  all  in  green  chairs,  for  the  Tzu  Kuang 
Ko.  Comment  was  provoked  by  this  indiscriminate 
mode  of  progression,  for  nobody  knew  which  was  the 
minister  and  which  the  subordinate  ;  the  green  chair,  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction,  being  used  even  by  young 
and  quite  inconsiderable  persons  not  officially  attached 
to  the  legations.  When  the  procession  reached  the 
North  gate  leading  mto  the  garden  near  the  Marble 
Bridge,  the  ministers  and  others  left  their  chairs  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  a  kind  of  small  pavilion,  where  a 
collation  was  served,  and  where  the  party  waited  an 
hour  surrounded  by  mandarins  and  a  crowd  of  roughs, 
chair  coolies  (not  those  of  the  legations,  who  had  been 
left  outside),  workmen,  gardeners,  porters,  and  coolies, 
who  peered  in  at  the  windows  and  even  allowed  them- 
selves to  make  digital  examination  of  the  uniforms  and 
decorations  of  the  ministers.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
the  party  were  conducted  into  three  tents  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Tzu  Kuang  Ko,  where  divided 
into  three  groups — ministers,  attachSs,  and  interpreters 
— they  remained  half  an  hour.  Then  the  emperor 
arrived,  and  M.  Von  Brandt  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
presence,  where  he  remained  exactly  five  minutes,  all 
ceremonies  included.  He  was  followed  by  the  other 
ministers  in  turn,  the  audience  occupying  barely  five 
minutes  for  each.  Then  the  suites  of  the  ministers  entered 
in  three  ranks.  Three  salvoes  were  given  on  entrance 
and  three  on  retiring  backward. 

A  later  issue  the  Chinese  Times  gives  the  following 
fuller  account  of  this  important  audience  : 

The  Tzu  Kuang  Ko  (or  Shining  Purple  Hall)  is  a 
pavilion-like  hall,  facing  south  and  standing  perhaps  fifty 
yards  back  from  the  lake.  The  style  of  its  architecture 
and  ornament  is  the  same  as  that  of  Chinese  temples 
generally,  a  bright  yellow  tiled  roof  with  wooden  eaves, 
georgeously  carved  and  painted  in  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  whole  height  of  the  building  is  about  fifty  feet. 
Three    flights  of  white   stone   steps  with   carved   stone 


balustrades  lead  up  to  a  large  terrace  in  front  of  the 
hall  doors,  of  which  there  are  five,  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  hall.  The  middle  door  and  middle  steps  being 
reserved  for  the  emperor's  use,  the  envoys  passed  up 
the  eastern  flight  of  steps  and  entered  the  door  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  central  one. 

Four  tents,  elegantly  provided  with  stoves,  carpets, 
tables,  and  chairs,  had  been  erected  under*  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hall.  Here  the  ministers  and  their  staff 
awaited  the  summons  to  the  imperial  presence. 

About  twenty  minutes  passed.  Then  Herr  von  Brandt, 
the  German  minister,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter, 
Baron  von  der  Goltz,  were  conducted  to  the  hall  by  two 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Yamen. 

The  Ceremony 
was  as  follows  :  According  to  the  agreement  the  minis- 
ters entered  and  stepped  forward  to  between  the  "dragon 
pillars  '  (two  pillars  at  about  six  feet  from  the  platform 
on  which  the  emperor  sat),  making  on  their  way  the  three 
obeisances  usually  made  at  a  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign.  Prince  Ch*ing,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the 
emperor,  then  introduced  the  minister  by  name,  the  lat- 
ter thereupon  reading  an  address,  which  was  repeated 
in  Chinese  by  his  interpreter.  On  its  conclusion  the 
minister  advanced  with  his  letter  of  credence  to  the  fool 
of  the  estrade,  where  he  found  himself  at  a  distance  of 
eight  feet  from  the  emperor,  when  Prince  Ch*ing,  de- 
scending the  side  steps,  took  the  letters  of  credence  from 
the  minister,  re-ascended  the  estrade,  and,  making  a 
deep  bow,  laid  them  on  a  table  immediately  in  front  of 
his  majesty,  who  bowed  in  acknowledgment.  There- 
upon the  minister  bowed  and  retired  to  his  former  posi- 
tion. 

The  emperor  then  addressed  a  reply  to  Prince  Ch*ing, 
who  listened  kneeling,  and  then  the  prince,  descending 
the  steps  with  his  arms  spread  out  like  wings  (according 
to  classic  Confucian  style),  repeated  it  aloud  to  the  in- 
terpreter, who  in  turn  translated  it  to  the  minister. 

His  majesty  then  bowed  to  dismiss  the  audience* 
whereupon  the  minister  retired  bowing  as  before. 

The  Speeches. 

Herr  von  Brandt,  speaking  for  the  ministers,  etc., 
said  : 

**  To-day  the  ministers  and  chargSs  d'affaires  have  for 
the  first  time  the  honor  of  appearing  in  person  before 
his  majesty.  We  therefore  respectfully  present  our  com- 
pliments to  the  emperor.  We  believe  that  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  custom  will  tend  to  the  peace  and  honor  of 
the  empire  and  the  friendliness  of  all  treaty  nations, 
which  is  our  sincere  desire.  At  this  new-year  season  we 
cordially  and  respectfully  presftnt  our  congratulations, 
and  hope  the  great  virtue  of  the  emperor  will  benefit 
the  people  high  and  low,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity." 

The  emperor  in  reply  said : 

**We  desire  to  convey  to  all  the  ministers,  chargks 
d'affaires^  and  secretaries  who  have  presented  your  con- 
gratulations to  us  that  we  truly  appreciate  and  are  very 


pleased  wilh  all  your  kind  expressions,  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  your  respective  sovereigns  may  this  year  have 
all  things  according  to  their  hearts'  desires  and  that 
their  happiness  and  prosperity  may  daily  increase.  We 
also  hope  that  you  ministers  shall  stay  long  in  China 
and  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  health,  and  that  friendly 
relations  between  China  and  foreign  countries  shall  never 
cease/* 

Some  minutes  elapsed,  and  they  returned,  having  had 
their  audience.  The  American  minister,  Colonel  Denby; 
the  British  minister,  Sir  John  Walsham  ;  the  Japanese 
minister*  Mr.  Otort ;  the  Italian  ministerp  the  Chevalier 
Pansa;  and  minister  of  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
then  followed  in  turn,  each  accompanied  by  his  inter- 
preter and  escorted  by  two  ministers  of  the  Tsung-Ii 
Yamen. 

The  interior  of  the  Tzu  Kuang  Ko  was  practically  in 
the  open  air,  owing  to  the  five  large  doors  being  open. 
Both  sides  of  the  hall  were  lined  by  military  officials, 
who  remained  absolutely  sitent  and  motionless  during 
the  ceremony. 

The  emperor  was  seated  about  three  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  hall  on  a  sort  of  estrade  with  steps  leading 
up  in  the  middle  and  on  both  sides,  the  banisters  of 
which  were  richly  carved  and  molded  in  a  dragon  pat- 
tern. On  the  floor  of  the  hall  was  spread  a  foreign 
carpet,  and  in  front  of  the  estrade  were  two  or  three 
ornamental  stands.  On  the  right,  brvles  parfum  of 
ancient  cloisonne  on  a  gilded  table ;  on  the  left,  a 
wooden  stand  containing  a  naked  sword,  of  which  the 
dragon  hilt  alone  projected-  Behind  the  emperor  was  a 
large  slab  of  black  marble  covered  with  white  inscrip- 
tions in  Manchu  and  Chinese,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
background  to  the  scene.  At  either  side  stood  the 
grand  chamberlain^  Prince  Ko  (one  of  the**  iron-capped*' 
princes)»  and  Prince  Po,  son  of  the  famous  General  San* 
ko-lin-sin. 

The  Empehor. 

All  interest,  however^  naturally  centered  in  the  emperor 
himself.  He  looks  younger  even  than  he  is,  not  more 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Although  his  features  are 
essentially  Chinese,  or  rather  Manchu,  they  wear  a  par- 
ticular air  of  personal  distinction.  Rather  pale  and 
dark,  with  a  well-shaped  forehead,  long  black  arched 
eyebrows,  large  mournful  dark  eyes,  a  sensitive  mouth, 
and  an  unusually  !ong  chin,  the  young  emperor,  together 
with  an  ajr  of  great  gentleness  and  intelligence,  wore  an 
expression  of  melancholy,  doc,  naturally  enough,  to  the 
deprivation  of  nearly  all  the  pleasures  of  his  age  and  to 
the  strict  life  which  the  hard  and  complicated  duties  of 
his  high  position  force  him  to  lead. 

He  was  dressed  like  his  ministers,  in  a  pure  colored 
silk  robe,  with  dragon  embroideries  on  the  shoulders 
and  breast,  a  large  felt  hat  of  the  ordinary  official  pat- 
tern, and  only  wore  a  knotted  button  of  red  silk.  As  he 
sat  cross-legged,  the  table  in  front  hid  the  lower  part  of 
his  person.  In  addressing  Prince  Ch'ing  he  spoke  in 
Manchu,  rather  low  and  rapidly,  being  perhaps  a  little 
nervous. — Shanghai  Messenger, 


False  Notions  About  the  Evangelization  of  the 
World, 

BV    REV.     CHARLES    C,    TRACV,    OF    ANATOLIA     COLLEGE, 
MARSOVAN,  TURKEY. 

Not  long  since  an  English  gentleman  noted  for  his 
missionary  zeal  expressed  to  one  of  the  laborers  from 
Turkey  an  opinion  like  this :  The  Gospel  is  to  be 
preached  to  all  nations,  and  then  Christ  will  come.  We 
should  not  expect  or  wait  for  a  great  many  conversionsi 
but  hasten  to  complete  the  testimony  before  all  peoples, 
and  so  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Lord*  This  testimony 
has  been  sufficiently  given  in  Turkey.  Now  you  should 
move  on  to  other  lands  where  the  Gospel  has  not  been 
preached.  From  time  to  time  we  notice  simiUar  senti- 
ments in  publications. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  century's  experience  in  the 
Turkish  work*  I  beg  the  privilege  of  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  sufficient  testimony  has 
been  given  in  this  empire.  I  can  conceive  of  no  testimony 
to  any  nation  other  than  testimony  to  the  people  of  that 
nation.  If  some  enthusiastic  person  were  to  post  hand- 
bills containing  the  gospel  message  on  various  street 
corners  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Cairo» 
in  some  language  known  or  unknown,  he  would  hardly  be 
justified  in  saying  :  **  The  Gospel  testimony  is  now  given 
to  the  Turks  ;  let  us  go  on  to  the  next  nation.  In  two 
years  we  will  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe ;  the  Gospel 
will  then  have  been  preached  to  the  world,  and  Christ 
will  come."  Yet,  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  this  is 
about  what  the  '*  testimony  *'  indicated  amounts  to. 

It  seems  absurd  to  consider  the  Gospel  preached  to 
any  people  before  it  has,  at  least,  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  major  part  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  accept  or  reject  it.  It  has 
not  yet  been  so  brought  to  the  attention  of  one  twentieth 
of  the  people  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Some  one  cries 
out :  **  Then  what  have  you  missionaries  and  native 
preachers  been  doing  the  past  fifty  years.!*  "  i  answer  : 
We  have  been  preaching  to  large  and  small  assemblies, 
in  metropolis  and  mountain  valley,  in  palace  and  hut,  to 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  fossilized  Christians*  to  Jews 
and  to  Mohammedans,  sometimes  with  blessing  and 
Pentecostal  gladness,  sometimes  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Many  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  have 
come  out  of  their  gra%'es.  Many  a  stream  has  broken 
forth  in  the  desert,  many  an  oasis  has  been  formed.  But 
the  Sahara  is  vast.  There  is  a  score  of  languages  in  the 
empire,  and  we  have  no  miraculous  gift  of  tongues. 
These  languages  are,  moreover,  in  an  uncertain  state.  To 
fix  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  problem  of  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  It  has  taken  a  quarter  century  or  more 
to  fix  the  Turkish  version.  Other  languages  present 
similar  difficulties,  yet  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
greatest  hinderance  we  have  to  meet.  Prejudices  of  race 
and  religion  are  higher  and  longer  than  Chinese  walls. 
It  requires  a  weary  journey  to  get  round  them,  a  tre- 
mendous embankment  to  get  over  them.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  divided  into  sects  and  cliques  and 
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clans  and  classes,  as  loth  to  mix  as  water  and  oil.  The 
quarrels  of  hoary  centuries  still  rage  here.  Many  of 
the  people  are  quite  accessible,  when  one  has  mastered 
their  language,  but  there  are  multitudes  as  hard  to  ap- 
proach as  the  chamois  on  the  Alps.  Without  miracu- 
lous powers  how  are  we  to  give  our  testimony  without 
dispatch,  and  move  on  to  other  lands?  The  ridiculous 
crudity  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  these 
lands  sometimes  has  illustration  in  the  sending  of  En- 
glish tracts  for  general  distribution.  This  has  occurred 
in  my  own  experience,  at  least.  Some,  understanding  the 
magnitude  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  missionary, 
have  resorted  to  the  hope  of  miraculous  assistance,  and 
plunged  into  heathendom  without  preparation,  expect- 
ing to  receive  the  gift  of  tongues  and  supply  of  needs 
by  direct  interference  of  Providence.  As  far  as  known 
the  Lord  has  not  honored  this  class  of  hopes. 

In  Turkey  the  large  majority  of  the  people  are  Moham- 
medans. They  have  been  scandalized  for  centuries,  as 
well  they  might  be,  with  the  absurdities,  inconsistencies, 
and  immoralities  of  nominal  Christianity.  Who  can 
wonder  that  they  do  not  rush  to  hear  the  Christiam 
missionary  or  evangelist  preach.?  When  we  recollect 
all  the  Moslems  have  seen  of  Christianity  since  the 
Crusades,  who  can  expect  that,  in  half  a  century  even, 
their  prejudices  will  so  give  way  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  may  be  able  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  judge  of  it 
with  intelligence  }  They  very  reasonably  ask  to  see  visi- 
ble evidently  in  the  lives  of  Christians  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Testament  over  the  Koran,  before  casting  away 
the  latter  to  accept  the  former.  Can  Christians  marvel 
that  it  takes  sixty  years  to  live  down  the  scandals  of  six 
hundred.!^  Have  we  been  too  long  testifying  when  we 
ought  to  have  moved  on  to  the  regions  beyond  }  What, 
then,  means  the  Lord's  blessing  sent  down  more  bounti- 
fully in  the  later  years  than  in  the  former.?  What  means 
the  vast  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  work  on  our 
hands.?  What  means  the  conversion  of  souls  in  large 
numbers  at  Aintab  and  in  the  surrounding  region  ? 
What  mean  the  revival  scenes  of  Marsovan  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  and  in  other  parts  where  missionaries 
and  native  brethren  labor  together  in  love  ?  What  is 
signified  in  the  fact  that  so  far  every  graduate  of 
Anatolia  College  has  publicly  declared  his  determination 
to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Why  is  it  that  under- 
graduates of  different  nationalities  come  to  us  with  the 
burden  of  sin  upon  them,  desiring  counsel  and  prayer, 
if  we  are  out  of  place  and  ought  to  be  off  in  other  lands? 
How  is  it  that  we  ought  to  leave  when  we  see  the  ice- 
berg of  Mohammedanism  beginning  to  melt,  some  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  desiring  to  come  to  our  schools, 
while  others  have  embraced  the  blessed  hope  which 
sustains  us?  What  does  Providence  mean  by  laying  the 
helm  of  higher  education  in  our  hands,  when  others 
have  struggled  so  hard  to  seize  it  ?  Are  these  indications 
which  should  prompt  us  to  say,  **  Arise,  let  us  go  hence?*' 
Has  the  time  come  ?  Have  we  sufficiently  testified  to 
the  people  of  Turkey  ?  With  the  lever  newly  put  in  our 
hands,  with  the  immense  advantages  newly  gained,  shall  I 


we  now  quit?     Is  it  the  time  to  cease,  or   the   time  to 
bear  on  hard  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  matter.  My  con- 
viction is  absolute  ;  the  indication  of  Providence  is  hard 
work,  not  abandonment.  Holiday  parade  and  huzza 
have  little  place  here.  I  have  my  doubt  that  the  Church's 
work  will  be  done  when  she  has  sent  out  a  few  scouts. 
I  have  no  expectation  that  the  world  will  be  brought  to 
Christ  till  the  Church  works  harder  than  she  has  in  this 
century.  God  works  hitherto,  but  he  requires  us  to  work 
also.     "Go  disciple  all  nations." — Independent, 


Superstitions  of  the  Arabs  of  Algiers. 

Next  to  a  commercial  grandee  you  will  find  a  patri- 
arch versed  in  the  Koran,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
writing  extracts  from  the  Book  of  the  Prophet,  and 
through  them  and  his  own  venerated  mediation  of  insur- 
ing the  individual — made  happy  possessor  of  the  valua- 
ble document  by  paying  a  few  sous — against  disease, 
bad  luck,  the  evil  eye,  and  innumerable  misfortunes.  A 
charming  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  near  whose  sanctified 
abode  I  made  several  studies,  and  took  refuge  when  it 
rained,  seemed  to  have  an  extensive  practice  in  writing 
these  charms  on  eggs,  perhaps  three  times  a  week,  at 
one  sou  each.  These  charms  are  more  frequently  writ- 
ten on  paper,  to  be  folded  and  inclosed  in  amulets, 
which  are  generally  square  or  triangular  in  shape,  and 
made  of  silk,  leather,  and  tin. 

As  they  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  these  scraps  of 
paper,  so  are  they  superstitious  about  paper  generally  ; 
they  object,  for  instance,  to  going  before  French  authori- 
ties to  settle  their  grievances  against  each  other,  prefer- 
ring verbal  discussions  of  their  case  in  presence  of  their 
cadi,  for  they  fear  that  all  sorts  of  harmful  words  may 
be  written  besides  the  name  of  God — and  subsequently 
used  to  their  condemnation.  Children  wear  them 
around  the  neck  or  tied  to  their  cap  ;  men  and  women 
wear  them  on  their  person,  sometimes  above  the  elbow, 
and  in  their  garments  ;  horses  have  them  attached  to 
the  band  passing  across  their  chest  to  protect  them  from 
the  evil  eye. 

Those  worn  by  the  women  of  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes  are  inclosed  in  richly  engraved  cases  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  suspended  to  chains  slung  over  the  shoulder 
and  passing  around  the  waist.  They  add  greatly  to  the 
richness  of  their  costume,  and  form  part  of  their  wealth. 
**  Tell  me,  Baia,  what  do  you  do  when  you  fall  ill  ?  I 
suppose  you  call  in  a  doctor."  "  Oh,  no ;  the  men 
may  do  so  when  they  are  sick,  for  our  Arab  doctors  are 
far  superior  to  the  French ;  but  we  women  go  to  the 
marabout;  he  writes  a  few  words  from  certain  chapters 
in  the  Koran,  such  as  these,  *God  is  the  best  protector,' 

*  He  is  the  most  merciful  of  those  who  show  mercy,'  or 

*  A  guard  against  every  rebellious  devil,*  etc.  This 
])aper  we  chew  and  swallow,  and  with  a  little  water 
which  he  gives  us  from  the  sacred  well  in  a  few  days  we 
recover." — Harper  s  Monthly, 


THE  BUND  FAKIR  AND    THE  IDOL   HANUMAN, 


The  Blind  Fakir  ami  th.^  Idol  Haituitiati. 

15  V     RLV.    J.    J.     DOKF.. 

Not  far  from  the  throne  of  Baba  Surada,  I  lie  blind 
fakir,  but  below  the  bank  on  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 
at  Allahabad,  India,  reclines  the  hideous  idol  called 
**  Han u man/'  the  monkey- god.  A  large  room  has  been 
,  formed  by  excavation  in  the  river  bed,  and  roofed  in  by 
reeds,  with  the  customary  adornment  of  flags.  Steps — 
hardly  approachable  in  flood-time — lead  down  to  the 
floor  at  either  end,  in  vvhtch  a  large  grave  has  been 
made.  Here  reclines,  on  his  back,  the  large  vermilion- 
colored  image — about  five  or  six  feet  long — as  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch.  Mr  Dann  kept  the  repulsive- 
looking  Brahman  in  conversation  for  a  time  to  enable 
me  to  snatch  a  portrait,  and  meanwhile  mtrn  and  women 
were  iram|>ing  round  the  idol,  bowing,  offering  baskets 
of  flowers,  si)rinkling  it  with  Ganges  water,  and  shouting: 
**RamI    Ram!     Ram!" 

Of  course,  we  were  not  jllnvvnl  to  enter  so  sacred  a 
place. 

This  Hanuman  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  history,  ac- 
counting  for  the  reverence  now  paid  to  his  memory. 
He  is  said  to  have  helped  the  divine  king,  Ram,  some 
5,000  years  ago,  to  rescue  his  wife  Seta  from  the  king  of 
the  drmon!i.  The  story  is  a  very  foolish  one,  and  not  worth 


recording,  save  as  revealing  the  absurdities  of  Hindu 
mythology.  The  legend  runs  thus  :  After  his  loss  poor 
Ram  was  greatly  troubled.  He  asked  all  manner  of 
beasts  and  birds  where  Seta  was  in  hiding,  but  they 
could  not  telL  At  length,  after  bathing  here  at  this 
junchon  of  the  waters,  while  the  multitude  of  gods  lined 
the  banks,  filled  with  wonder,  he  discovered  that  Seta 
was  a  prisoner  in  Ceylon.  He  then  gathered  a  large 
army  of  monkeys  divided  into  regiments  with  oflicers, 
but  was  unable  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  On  this, 
Hanuman  appeared,  and  told  Ram  to  go  to  sleep,  and  in 
the  morning  he  should  see  what  he  would  see.  During 
the  night  this  eccentric  gentleman  brought  down  a 
mountain  from  the  Himalayas,  and  thus  Ram  with  his 
army  was  enabled  to  cross,  fight  the  demon,  and  rescue 
Seta,  From  that  time  Hanuman  has  been  worshiped 
as  the  monkey-god. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  narrative  more  luminous 
than  the  rest.  That  is  where  Seta  is  beguiled  out  of  the 
circle  which  Ram  had  prohibited  her  to  leave  by  Ravan, 
the  demon  king,  appearing  as  a  holy  fakir.  Truths 
may  lie  beneath  this  absurd  covering  touching  fakirs  in 
general.  Or  the  fact  may  be  implied  thus — that  evil 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  good,  "  Satan  be  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light  **  for  a  purpose. 

But  whatever  spiritual  meaning  once  shone  through 
these  legends  it  is  lost  now  to  the  people,  and  these  tales 
are  undoubtedly  regarded  as  history,  and  the  stone  idol 
as  a  god. 

Look  at  this  Brahman*s  face  !  How  utterly  idolatry 
appears  to  rob  the  devotee  of  even  human  likeness. 
This,  you  know,  is  what  some  call  harmless  idolatry  ! 
Harmless,  indeed,  when  the  god  is  so  much  below  the 
man,  and  to  reach  godliness  one  tuust  struggle  down- 
ward !  The  very  features  are  influenced ;  but  the  life 
— alas  1    how  sad. — Missionary  Herald. 


Coiubiiied  Statistics  of  India  Cfinforeiices. 

BY    B.    H,    BADLEY.    D.D. 

The  follawing  compilaiion  has  been  made  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  three  Conferences  of  the  Melhotiist  Kpiscopal 
Church  in  India,  just  published  ;  the  increase  during  the  past 
two  decades  is  very  marked  : 

North  South  Ben-  In  In- 

i8<)rt.  IdcIia.  Itidijt*  gal,  Totdl.  1S70,  creue. 

Forc'i^^Ti  mis&^ionaries. ,. ,,  38  23  as  73  19  %j^ 

Mission aTil^s*  wiTta. .     , . .  24  17  11  62  17  45 

Hindustani  fnbsioiu-inei.,  47  3  4  54  5  49 

Zenana  missionaries,..,.,  21  6  6  33  3  jt 

Lctcal  preacher* .,,,  167  Jt  36  334  31  »j 

Baptisms  in   189D 6,«  88  371  1,303  7.661  471  '.^Q'^ 

Members ....  7.7**^  T^S  97^  9^468  541  8.937 

Probaiioners. , , , , 5969  340  t,3i3  7,521  526  6,995 

Native  Christian -,.. 19.49^  »|274  «.974  23,740  (800)  14.740 

Native  communicji.U. ,..  9,728  853  1,411  11,991  (6ooi  5991 

Day-schoob..  6<>|  So  tq  853  117  736 

Scholar*...,  i9»>*i  3.359  3  840  25,541:^  4,309  21,231 

Synday-schooU..,.. ,  824  137  117  1,078  35  i,tM3 

SchoUrs 31,7^7  9»»83  4t339  45»878  ».>77  44.7o» 

Churches , ..  66  25  17  108  14  94 

Parson a^S. ., , lof  M  li  «29  24  105 

Money  collected    in   India 

durinif  the  year:  rupees.  98t9»*  55»05  63,400  217,287  24.47^  t^^./O^ 

This  table  will  be  useful  for  reference. 
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Siamese  Girls. 

BY   IDA   BUXTON  COLE. 
(Miss  Emily  and  four  girls.) 

Nettte  :  Another  rainy  day !  How  doleful !  One  cannot 
enjoy  reading,  or  walking  and  thinking ;  soon  turn  to  moping. 
I  don't  like  rain. 

Dora  :  I've  read  somewhere  that  in  Siam  they  have  their 
rain  all  in  one  season;  then  they  go  about  in  boats  and  even 
fish  from  their  houses.  I  should  think  that  would  be  fine. 
You  would  know  just  when  the  rain  was  coming  and  so  pre- 
pare for  it. 

LORNA  :  I  don't  believe  the  Siamese  girls  would  like  our 
weather — rain  at  any  time  and  making  mud  instead  of  boating. 
If  I  lived  in  Siam  I  should  enjoy  the  rainy  season.  Think  of 
going  to  school  in  a  boat,  and  sitting  right  in  the  house  and 
catching  fish  from  the  window — no  going  out  and  getting  wet. 

Fannie:  I  should  be  scared  in  the  boat  and  afraid  the  fish 
would  just  swim  in  the  house  without  an  invitation. 

Miss  E.  \laying  aside  her  book\\  Perhaps,  my  dears,  you 
would  find  girlhood  in  Siam  less  enjoyable  than  rainy  weather 
in  America.  You  might  have  to  carry  heavy  baskets  of  rice  or 
sugar;  or  sit  in  the  market  all  day  and  sell  wares  ;  or  pound 
cummin  ;  or  you  might  be  sold  as  a  slave  to  pay  your  parents' 
debts.    I  pity  the  Siamese  girls  and  women. 

LORNA  :  Tell  us  about  them.  Miss  Emily ;  please  do. 

Miss  E.:  They  have  no  nice  homes  like  yours— know  noth- 
ing of  your  girlish  pleasures,  books,  or  toys.  If  they  are 
homely  or  deformed  fun  is  made  of  them  and  they  are  sneer- 
ingly  called  •*  Blind-eye  "  or  "  Hunch-back." 

Dora  :  How  cruel ;  they  cannot  have  kind  hearts. 

Nettie  :  Do  the  parents  there  love  their  sons  better  as  they 
do  in  China  ? 

Miss  E.:  They  do  not  kill  their  daughters  as  some  heathen 
nations  do,  but  the  sons  are  the  pride  of  the  parents.  They 
often  sell  their  girls  to  wicked  theaters  and  dances,  where  they 
are  taught  very  bad  ways.  If  a  nobleman  sees  a  girl  he  wants 
for  a  dancing-g^rl,  he  sends  a  present  to  her  parents  and  they 
have  to  let  her  go.  She  is  then  his  property  and  he  can  sell 
her  if  he  likes.  Sometimes  a  slave  will  give  his  daughter  to  a 
noble  to  buy  his  liberty. 

Fannie  :  The  parents  are  inhuman.  They  might  love  their 
children  if  they  are  not  Christians. 

Miss  E.:  This  is  the  way  they  have  been  taught,  and  the  way 
their  parents  lived  before  them,  so  they  see  no  better  way  until 
the  loving  father-heart  of  God  has  been  revealed  to  them. 

Nettie  :  Do  they  work  in  the  fields  like  the  African  girls  ? 

Miss  E.:  Some  of  them  do.  Those  in  the  country  work  very 
hard.  While  the  men  are  idle  or' gambling  the  girls  and 
women  plow  the  rice  fields  sometimes  in  water  to  their  knees. 
They  also  transplant  rice.  That  is  a  very  fatiguing  task.  They 
creep  along,  their  backs  bent  over,  with  hands  under  water 
planting  the  rice  stalks  in  the  mud.  They  also  help  harvest 
the  rice  and  hull  it. 

Dora  :  Don't  they  make  sugar,  too  ? 

Miss  £.:  Yes.  The  men  climb  and  bring  down  the  palm 
joints  full  of  sap.  Then  the  girls  and  women  make  them 
into  sugar.  Some  of  the  girls  can  spin  and  weave.  Husbands 
do  not  consider  their  wives  as  their  equals,  and  they  sell  or 
leave  them  whenever  they  like.  So  you  see  Siamese  girls  have 
many  days  much  gloomier  than  a  rainy  day. 

Fannie:  When  I'm  a  woman  I  should  like  to  go  to  Siam  or 
some  other  country  like  it  and  teach  girls  to  love  the  dear 
Saviour  as  Mary  and  Martha  did,  and  to  tell  others  about  him 
as  the  prophetess  Anna  did. 

Miss  E.:  God  may  lead  you  in  that  very  path,  my  dear. 


Many  Christian  men  and  women  have  left  their  homes  to  cany 
the  Gospel  to  them,  and  to-day  Siam  has  Christian  churches 
where  Christ  crucified  is  held  up  to  their  wondering  gaze. 

Lorna  :  How  strange  the  Gospel  must  seem  to  them  it 
first. 

Miss  £.:  Yes ;  and  what  glad  tidings  it  is  for  them—a 
Saviour  who  offers  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life  !  No  wonder 
that  some  of  them  on  accepting  the  blessed  message  exclaim : 
"  Nobody  ever  has  told  me  before."  (Sing  missionary  song 
"  Nobody  Ever  has  told  Me  Before,"  in  E.  O.  Excell's  7>«mii- 
phant  Songs.) 


Amen  and  Ahem* 

BY  MRS.  N.  C.  ALGER. 
Two  good  friends,  'tis  said,  named  Desire  and  Prayer, 

Made  a  call  upon  Pocket,  who  lived  o'er  the  way  ; 
For  the  saving  of  souls  these  two  saints  had  a  care. 

But  they  said,  "  It  depends  on  what  Pocket  shall  say." 

"  Now,  we  wish,"  said  Desire,  "  that  throughout  our  whole 
land. 

North  and  south,  east  and  west,  even  once  and  again 
All  the  people  may  hear  of  our  Gospel  so  grand." 

Pocket  seemed  greatly  moved,  and  responded,  "  Amen !  ** 

Then  said  Prayer,  "  Long  time  I  have  made  earnest  plea. 
That  dark  lands  might  be  reached  by  the  Gospel,  and 
then 

Shall  their  heathen  the  beauty  of  holiness  see." 
And  with  eloquence  great.  Pocket  answered.  "  Amei>!" 

"  We  would  have  the  whole  world  love  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ; 
So  our  prayers  must  be  fervent,  our  faith  must  be 
strong ; 
And  we  know  there  is  peace  in  obeying  his  word." 
Pocket's  rapturous  "  Amen  "  sounded  out  loud  and  long. 

••  And  the  earth  must  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God, 
Through  all  lands,  as  the  waters  now  cover  the  sea." 

Now  Desire  thought  good  Pocket's  benevolence  broad 
And  devout,  for  "  Amen  !  "  and  **  Amen/  "  shouted  he. 

"  How  the  heathen  must  suffer  till  help  to  them  come. 

If  we  send  no  relief  to  their  pain,  then  we  mock  it. 
Now,  we  know  you  are  ready  to  give  a  large  sum." 

'•  H — m  !  ahem  !  "  very  solemnly  said  Mr.  Pocket 

"  Here  are  papers ;  we  ought  to  have  asked  you  before. 
As  you  may  want  your  name  upon  each  one  of  them ; 

And  this  year  there's  a  call  for  a  million  and  more. 
'Tis  a  pleasure  to  give."     Pocket  answered,  •*  Ahem  ! 

"  There  are  those  of  my  name  who  dispose  of  their  store 
Who  will  give  'till  their  friends  should  their  actions 
condemn  ; 
But  I  can't  rob  myself."    Then  he  showed  them  the  door 
As  he  bade  them  "  Good-day,"  with  a  "  H— m  !  "  and 
"  Ahem  ! " 

Dearest  friends,  say  "  Amen  "  to  each  call  from  the  Lord ; 

Let  our  prayers  rise  to  heaven  again  and  again. 
But  remember,  if  we  would  have  all  hear  his  word. 

Every  pocket  must  learn  how  to  echo  "  Amen ! " 

—  lVoman*s  Homt  Missimi. 
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October ».,>*.• ScAuNdtnavi a,  Germany, and 

Switzerland, 

November Soli h  Amskica« 

December , . , . ,  .Unitkd  Stats^ 


Tlirousli  A  Pliyjilclan'M  Spc«ctacles, 

or  W.    H.    MORSE,    M.D. 

"  Black,  but  comely/'  We  can  under- 
stand this  if  we  note  that  "  comely  *'  is  lit- 
erally **  become-like  [  "  With  joy  the  black 
man  can  join  in  our  song — "  We  shall  be 
like  Him  !  " 

"Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal  \ 
they  are  not  known  in  the  streets."  That 
b  very  true  indeed.  In  the  streets  the  Af- 
rican brother  is  unknown,  but  in  the  courts 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  he  b  known  of 
God. 

It  could  not  have  seemed  possible  twenty- 
six  centuries  ago.  but  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation the  words  of  Amos  are  veri- 
fied, and  the  children  of  Israel  are  as 
children  of  the  Ethiopians  before  the  Sav- 
iour* 

Look  at  it  with  awe  \  The  citosen  peo- 
ple of  God  are  actually  no  belter  in  his 
sight  than  the  Ethiopians;  and  the  Ethio- 
pians are  exalted  to  occupy  the  place  of  a 
once  exclusive  divine  favon 

Why  do  we  forget  Egypt?  Why  are 
not  our  missionaries  there?  There  are 
weeds  in  the  field,  and  here  and  there  a 
strange  cultivated  plant ;  but  the  ground 
is  fertile,  and  the  crops  will  repay  a  care- 
ful tillage. 

Lord  Salisbury  used  an  expression  the 
other  day  which  to  my  mind  describes 
the  Congo  turn  traffic.  It  was,  *'  The 
surf  upon  the  advancing  wave  of  civiliza- 
tion." Can  you  think  of  a  more  apt  de- 
scription } 

To-day  that  surf  is  on  the  crest  of  a 
high  and  on-sweeping  wave.  To-morrow 
it  will  assuredly  be  swept  underneath  the 
surge.  Pray  and  work  for  the  advent  of 
that  good  to-morrow's  speedy  coming. 

The  King  of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia 
signs  himself  *'  King  of  Kings,"  and  invari- 
bly  addresses  his  salutations  ^*  In  the  pres- 
ence of  God.*'  Instead  of  *'  How  do  you 
do ?  "  he  asks.  '*  What  are  you  doing?  " 

Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  speaking  for 
an  English  political  clique,  accuses  Great 
Britain  of  "  selling  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
10  the  Germans,"  instancing  the  act  as  an 
incident  of  the  East  African  slave-trade. 

Shall  we  deny  admiration  to  the  new 
Fr^res  Armei  du  Sahara,  the  aim  of 
which  is  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Sihara?     It  is  a  •* consecrated  "  Roman 


Catholic  society,  and  its  purpose  is  of  the 
grandest. 

When  the  Frlres  have  seen  slavery 
abolished  it  is  announced  that  they  will 
devote  themselves  to  genuine  missionary 
work,  and  to  opening  up  the  interior — in 
the  interests  of  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  committees 
from  dififerent  Conferences  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  will  appeal  to  our  govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  treaty  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  rum  into  Africa  and  the  abo- 
lition of  slaver)% 

"  But  it  will  not  amount  to  any  thing.*' 
some  one  says.  Perhaps  not.  I  was  not 
using  my  spectacles  thirty  years  ago,  but 
**  the  fathers  have  told  us  "  of  similar  re- 
marks about  American  slavery. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Xyassa  Land  buy  African  children  by  the 
hundreds  and  train  them  up  in  the  strict- 
est fashion  of  their  Church,  making  them 
intermarry,  so  as  to  foim  purely  Roman 
Catholic  villages. 

Bishop  Kephart.  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  who  has  recently  been  In  Africa, 
says  that  he  never  saw  people  more  anxious 
to  hear  the  Word  than  the  Africans,  to 
whom  it  is  indeed  the  "  good  news." 

In  his  wretchedness  and  his  life  of  sin 
and  degradation  the  native  African  is  as 
low  in  the  social  scale  as  a  human  being 
well  can  be.  In  fact,  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  actually  out  of  the  scale. 

And  there  Christ  finds  him,  a  bom 
heathen  !  He  "  hears  the  word,  and  with 
joy  receives  it,"  This  joy  is  described  as 
touching  and  heart-felt.  '*  They  make," 
says  a  traveler,  "good,  joyful  Christians." 

The  Colored  Bap  lists  of  the  United 
States  have  a  prosperous  mission  in  the 
Vey  country,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Liberia.  Statistics  show  that  the  work 
done  there  is  both  aggressive  and  pro- 
gressive. 

The  African  missionary  unfamiliar  with 
the  languages  may  not  be  undeserving  of 
the  Italian  proverb,  Traduttori,  Tradi* 
tori^  or  "  Translators,  Traitors ;  '*  that  is. 
men  who  *'  surrender  '*  an  author,  rather 
than  render  him. 

Ah,  what  a  grand  and  tremendous  crisis 
has  arrived  in  a  language  when  for  the 
first  time  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
truths  of  divine  revelation !  Well  may 
the  translator  of  the  Word  tremble  at 
such  a  task  ! 

At  first  sight  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
can  imagine  a  probationer  in  our  Church 
from  among  the  African  tribes.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  unique  about  such  a 
one  seeking  full  membership. 

The  playing  with  African  dialect  on  the 
part  of  otherwise  well-meaning  people  is 
reprehensible,  showing  a  crude  subordlna- 1 


tion  of  the  writing  and  speaking  to 
thought  and  expression  that  savors  of 
nonsense. 

Suetonius,  among  other  gossip  about 
Augustus,  says  of  that  emperor :  "  Videfur 
eorum  sequi  opinioftem,  ^ut  perinde  scrt' 
bendum  ac  lot^uamur,  exislimentr  The 
passage  occurs  to  me  in  view  of  African 
phonetics. 

The  Abbeokutan  negro  Is  wont  to  term 
all  books  "  Bibles."  In  Chaucer,  and  in 
Chaucer's  lime,  the  name  *•  Bible "  was 
employed,  in  much  the  same  way.  for  any 
book,  our  present  restriction  being  but 
hinted  at. 

The  only  words  for  colors  among  some 
African  races  are  those  to  designate  the 
colors  of  cattle  and  game — black,  white, 
red,  yellow,  and  gray.  They  ha\e  no 
words  for  green  (green  grass),  blue  (blue 
sky),  etc. 

Speaking  of  words,  I  wonder  if  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  word  sar'a 
(Sahara),  which  in  Africa  is  applied  to  a 
desert  tract,  in  Sanskrit  signifies  water  ? 
The  paradox  is  of  interest  and  philological 
value. 

Some  one  may  ask  what  mere  words 
have  to  do  with  the  preaching  of  ihe  word 
of  Christ?  Much  every  way.  Upon  the 
complex  meanings  of  common  words  may 
depend  the  **  entrance  of  the  word  that 
g^veth  life," 

The  African  languages  have  compara- 
tively few  loan-words,  that  is.  words 
loaned  them  out  of  other  languages,  but 
they  readily  assimilate  foreign  phrases,  re- 
ceiving them  with  wholesome  discrimina- 
tion. 

Lou  cannot  see  what  a  negro  can  find 
in  a  n egress  to  love,  as  they  are  "  so 
homely/'  It  isn't  face  or  form,  but 
manual  ability,  character,  and  worth,  in- 
stead, that  captivates.  Tom  and  George 
might  emulate  him. 

"  Reversion  of  type"  is  to  savager>'  and 
heathenism.  The  Griquas— half-breedi 
between  Boers  and  Hottentots — were 
formerly  numerous  and  converted.  They 
have  now  reverted  to  the  heathen  type  al- 
together. 

It  is  ver)^  true  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  Americanized  negro  and  hts 
cousin  in  the  Dark  Continent,  but  in  every 
respect  the  former  is  typical  of  the  latter. 
The  reverse  is  not  true. 

The  negro  of  South  Africa  pronounces 
*'  gold  "  as  igolide,  and  *'  sugar  '*  as  isugili^ 
but  the  difficult  Hottentot  clicks  he  readily 
acquires.  We  all  know  how  our  Afro- 
Americans  transform  Ih  into  d. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Shiah- 
Mohammedans  craftily  read  into  the  Knrafi 
doctrines  which  approximate  very  curiously 
to  those  of  Sweden borg.  Tauler,  and  other 
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Teutonic  mystics.  The  Shiahs  are  Islam 
Protestants. 

There  is  a  great  possibility  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church— the  Church  of 
Authority — will  do  as  good  mission  work  in 
the  Congo  country  as  the  Protestants — the 
Church  of  Reason.  The  negro  admires 
authority  a  little. 

The  fricative  character  of  the  languages 
of  Africa  would  seem  to  render  them  diffi- 
cult of  acquisition  ;  but  the  English  and 
Germans  readily  acquire  them.  The  French 
learn  them  with  difficulty. 

A  young  man  writes  me  that  formerly 
he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  entering 
the  foreign  field,  but  that  he  has  "  changed 
his  mind."  I  doubt  it.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  to  be  doubted  that  the  mind  was  "made 
up." 

We  want  all  the  bright  colored  boys  for 
missionaries  in  Africa.  They  are  the 
ones  for  the  place.  Let  us  educate  them 
for  the  work.  And  girls,  too.  Make  your- 
selves known,  children.  You  are  adver- 
tised for. 

It  was  a  printer's  mistake.  It  read 
"  light "  for  "  night "— "  The  intense  dark- 
ness of  the  heathen  light."  It  had  a  queer 
look,  but  the  sound  was  first-rate  in  its 
originality.     "  Dark  light ! " 

Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  speaks  of  "  how 
unapt  for  speculation  rude  and  uncultivat-. 
ed  minds  are."  The  Congoman  is  "  rude 
and  uncultivated  "  in  the  lowest  degree, 
but  his  powers  of  speculation  are  extreme. 

I  mean  just  what  I  say.  The  word 
**  speculation  **  in  its  original  meaning  fits 
the  negro's  originality  wondrous  well. 
Who  will  deny  that  he  is  adept  at  the  art 
of  "  spying  out  a  matter." 

Yes,  Brother  Jonathan,  that  was  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  a  trade  when  England 
exchanged  the  sovereignty  of  Heligoland 
for  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar.  The  mis- 
sionary cause  is  gaining  by  the  transfer. 

A  Mohammedan,  who  was  apparently 
of  the  Sunni  persuasion,  told  Professor 
Monier  Williams  that  "  the  Mahdi  is  the 
devil."  The  remark  shows  the  odium 
thelogicum  between  the  two  Islamic 
schools,  and  no  more. 

Long  ago  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the 
only  way  of  dealing  effectually  with  the 
African  slave-trade  was  to  make  the  trade 
a  piracy,  and  to  hang  every  slaver  caught. 
Wonder  what  Lavigerie  thinks  of  that ! 

Count  Herbert  Bismarck  says  that  En- 
gland and  Germany  have  been  married  in 
East  Africa.  There  were  no  wedding 
cards,  but  the  "  at  homes  "  are  now  being 
sent  out,  their  borders  daintily  stained  with 
blood. 

I  am  quite  unable  to  discover  precisely 
as  to  whether  the  dervishes  of  Africa  be- 
long to  the  order  of  Kadri  or  Djelali,  but 


one  thing  is  certain,  their  chief  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Sheik  Senoussi. 

The  St,  James  Gazette  contradicts  this,  I 
know,  and  says  the  dervishes  are  not 
Senoussians.  Despite  my  ignorance  in 
rebus  Africanus  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
demurrer,  or  understand  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  dervishes  emanate 
from  Kairouan  in  the  desert,  and  Kairouan 
is  the  greatest  hot-bed  of  fanaticism  in 
the  world,  and  the  stronghold  of  Moslem 
propaganda  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Please 
note  this. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  politics,  the 
dervishes  enjoy  great  consideration  in 
Africa,  and  have  a  notable  weight  and 
power  with  the  uncivilized  natives.  Know- 
ing this,  we  need  to  pray  the  more 
earnestly  against  them.     • 

There  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review  on  "  The  Italians  in 
Africa,"  by  H.  E.  Roger  Bonghi.  It  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  mis- 
sions. 

I  am  a  chemist  by  specialty  of  profession, 
and  at  times  I  mix  "  incompatibles  "  with 
ill  results.  Such  experimentation  suggests 
a  conception  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ital- 
ian Africa. 

Mix  Italian  Catholics,  Arab  Mussulmans, 
Christian  Abyssinians,  and  fanatic  Mah- 
dists,  or  Dervishes,  and  it  must  be  like  at- 
tempting to  combine  three  or  four  acids 
and  alkalies.  It  would — burst  the  vessel 
holding  them. 

In  all  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe  the  once  glorious  and  honorable 
name  of  Sclave  has  been  fastened  upon 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded  condition 
of  men.  How  strange  to  call  a  negro  a 
**  Sclave ! " 

It  is  pathetic  that  the  appropriate  terms 
are  well-nigh  or  wholly  wanting  in  the 
dialects  of  the  Africans  whereby  to  im- 
part to  them  heavenly  truths,  or  wherein 
they  can  express  the  heart's  noblest 
emotions. 

There  is  one  tribe  that  has  no  word  for 
•'  thanks,"  for  instance.  No  wonder, 
though,  as  the  feeling  of  gratitude  is  alto- 
gether wanting  among  them.  Although 
inveterate  beggars,  they  never  show  the 
slightest  appreciation. 

"  Heathen  "  is  a  name  of  curious  deriva- 
tion, meaning  originally  the  wild  Teutonic 
dwellers  on  the  heaths,  who  were  the  last 
to  accept  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  gray 
old  mediaeval  times. 

One  would  hardly  look  for  an  etymology 
in  Piers  Plowman,  but  we  find 

"  Hethen  is  to  mene  after  heeth. 
And  untiled  earth." 

There  is  a  temptation  to  speak  rather 
strongly  of  East  African  affairs.   But  how 


can  we  help  it  when  we  think  upon  the 
missionaries  who  have  toiled  there  and 
are  now  confronted  by  suave  diplomatic 
rebuffs. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  indebted- 
ness to  M.  Louis  Delmer,  Secretary  of 
the  Soci6i6  Anti-Esclavagiste,  for  a  copy 
of  Schmeinfurth's  Au  Coeur  de  VAfrigjie, 
but  I  have  no  time  to  read  it.  Slaver)'  is 
heartless  always. 

The  lightning  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie 's 
wrath  has  flashed  innocuous  over  the 
slave-traders,  and  the  bolt  has  fallen  on 
the  Church  of  England.  Not  on  its  en- 
dowments, but  on  the  Universities'  Mis- 
sion, East  Africa. 

Two  years  have  passed,  it  is  true,  since 
the  thunder-storm,  but  still  there  lingers 
the  smell  of  smoke  and  the  cries  of  bitter 
pain.  Zanzibar  is  "  protected"  now,  and 
the  lightning  is  but  on  the  horizon. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  the  missionary 
cause  if  M.  Hitrovo's  proposal  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  Red  Sea  prevails,  as 
thus  the  sultan  will  be  cut  off  from  Arabia, 
in  which  is  Mecca. 

Do  not  let  us  ask  if  the  religion  of  Islam 
can  afford  to  commit  suicide  in  Africa. 
It  is  not  relevant.  The  question  is  rather, 
What  will  it  pay  to  commit  the  crime } 
Would  it  be  a  paying  speculation  ? 

The  sun  sets  in  Cairo,  and  as  the  last 
ray  has  given  away  its  gold,  there  comes 
from  some  unseen  minaret  the  beautiful 
call,  "La  Allah,  illah,  Allah  I  "  more  sol- 
emn than  any  vesper  call.  A  moment,  a 
prayer — peace. 

The  Khalifa  Abdullah-ben-Mohamed, 
writing  to  the  queen,  says  of  the  African 
Mohammedans,  "  God  gave  them  a  nature 
to  love  death.  He  made  it  sweeter  to 
them  than  cold  water  to  the  thirsty." 
F-a-n-a-t-i-c-i-s-m . 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin  has  favored  me  with 
a  copy  of  her  little  work.  Must  the  Chinese 
Go  f  It  thoroughly  examines  the  Chinese 
question,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
Christian  voter  in  the  American  nation. 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  work 
in  which  is  this  expression  :  "  Priest  of  the 
blessed  Christ."  It  vexes  me.  Think  of 
it,  •'  Priest  of  Christ ! "  Thank  God,  our 
Saviour  needs  no  priest. 

I  have  a  communication  from  "  Constant 
Reader,"  who  asks  if  it  would  be  right  to 
present  her  Catholic  maid  with  a  prayer- 
book.  Certainly  it  would.  Such  a  pres- 
ent would  be  eminently  proper. 

There  are  people  who  would  refuse  a 
needy  Catholic  the  means  to  pay  for  the 
masses  for  a  deceased  child.  It  may  be 
just,  but  it  is  not  the  true  missionar>'  spirit 
that  inspires  such  a  feeling.     Is  it  } 

A  young  lady  remarked  to  me  that  she 
had  rather  be  a  heathen  than  a  Catholic. 
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I  agreed  with  her,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  debatable  as  to  whether  we  can  judge 
aright,  not  fully  knowing  both  parties  in 
the  case. 

Because  the  Japanese  language  has  no 
words  to  express  profanity,  it  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  are  never  profane. 
Mere  words  are  not  necessary  to  pro- 
fanity. Note  the  word  :  Pro,  **  before ;  " 
Fanum,  "  temple." 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  nearly  all, 
possibly  all,  African  tribes  have  a  name 
for  the  smith,  and  quite  invariably  the 
name  is  appropriated  as  a  family  name. 
Our  neighbor,  John  Smith,  has  many 
strange  cousins. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  says  that 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  the  World 
may  "  outdo  the  missionaries  in  Christian- 
izing." Perhaps ;  but  the  missionary  will 
adopt  none  of  Arnold's  blundering  meth- 
ods. 

The  buying  of  African  girls  to  save 
them  may  be  a  sure  way,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  tend  to  confirm  the  chiefs 
in  the  belief  that  Christians  are  slave-trad- 
ers, and  therefore  under  a  merited  stigma. 

When  I  see  a  torn  and  mutilated  Bible 
I  have  a  desire  to  speak  to  the  mutilator 
and  tell  him  that  a  Muslim  never  touches 
a  Koran  with  unwashed  hands,  but  pre- 
serves it  immaculate.  An  example  for — 
some  one. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Woodruff,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah :  If  you  are  looking  for  new  fields  for 
Mormon  missions,  please  consider  Africa. 
Your  missionaries  will  not  have  to  defend 
polygamy  there,  or  urge  their  hearers  to 
adopt  it. 

The  "inefficient  missionary."  You  have 
but  to  see  him  to  depreciate  him.  He  did 
not  remain  out  there  in  Africa  verj'  long. 
The  "climate,"  you  know  I  He  was  in 
my  office  to-day,  canvassing  for  some 
book  or  other. 

The  rich  man  who  wants  to  do  real 
good  might  undertake  to  support  a  mis- 
sionary in  Africa.  It  would  not  be  very 
expensive,  and  it  would  pay  the  interest 
on  manifold  transgressions,  saving  virtue 
from  discount. 

"  Her  stomach  was  so  delicate  that  she 
had  hard  work  to  get  used  to  a  missionary's 
life."  I  heard  a  man  say  that  of  his  sister, 
a  missionary.  Immediately  I  moralized 
on  the  gastric  impediments  of  mission 
life! 

If  I  were  an  esoteric  Buddhist  my  high- 
est esteem  would  be  extended  to  esoteric 
Christians,  and  in  community  of  sentiment 
it  would  be  comparative!/  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  spiritual  measurements  of 
Christianity. 

That  word  "  measurements  "  fits  the 
case  nicely.      A  thirty-five-inches-to-the- 


yard  Christianity  makes  a  fifteen-ounces- 
to-the-pound  Christian,  and  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  some  notable  missionary 
failures. 

King  Leopold  is  fully  determined  upon 
"  civilizing  "  the  Congo  countr)'.  Mission- 
aries are  sent  out,  and  with  them  go  gun- 
powder, rum,  and  gin,  all  on  the  same  ship, 
and  under  the  king's  imprimatur. 

Who  knows  what  "  U.  S.  A  "  stands 
for?  "United  States  of—"  Of  what? 
"  America."  No ;  Africa.  The  United 
States  of  Africa,  of  which  Abbeokuta  is 
the  capital.  George  W.  Johnson,  an  Afro- 
American,  rules  there. 

It  does  not  do  to  measure  the  Moham- 
medans of  Africa  by  the  Arabian  standard. 
I  cannot  agree  with  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 
in  his  exceedingly  liberal  discriminative 
contrast,  but  the  Africans  are  nearest  the 
"  true  ideal." 

The  Wesley  an  Church  has  a  very  strong 
staff  of  clergy  and  local  preachers  in  Natal. 
The  members  of  this  Church  are  quite 
largely  the  descendants  of  the  early  ref- 
ugees from  Zululand. 

Very  lowly  in  the  tropical  vegetable 
world  of  Africa  are  the  myrtle  and  the 
mignonette,  but  surpassingly  beautiful 
are  they  in  that  which  they  represent.  A 
grand  lesson  is  obvious.  "  Not  many  wise 
.  .  .  are  called." 

"//////« /f///,"  in  letters  of  scarlet  on  a 
ground  of  blue,  is  plainly  written  on  the 
history  of  Abyssinia.  But  the  past  was 
far  from  glorious.  The  future  may  be, 
however,  in  the  providence  of  God. 

"  Full  of  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Full  of  his  grace  and  love, 

Strong  in  the  trust  of  the  Holy  One, 
Trust  in  the  home  above." 

The  young  man  who  wrote  those  lines 
was  a  heathen  yesterday ;  to-day  he  has 
the  spirit  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  in  a 
warm  heart.  You  do  not  know  Tndil 
Ray  a,  of  Maritzburg.  You  should,  huw- 
evei . 

How  wonderful  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  faith  of  Christ  in  Madagascar. 
Statistics  are  gifted  with  peculiar  eloquence 
there,  "  figures  fulfilling  facts "  indeed, 
and  telling  a  strangely  beautiful  story. 

"  The  colored  brother  "  is  an  expression 
that  has  a  good  trite  sound,  but  when  we 
get  beyond  the  mere  sound  the  name 
and  its  nomination  savors  all  too  much  of  a 
downiight  feeling  of  conceit,  self-conceit. 

Suppose  we  change  the  term,  and  speak 
of  "  that  colored  brother  of  ours."  That 
has  a  better  ring  to  it,  and  is  really  that 
which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  our 
friend,  who,  after  all,  may  be  only  a 
cousin. 

The  now  famous  toast  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  at  Algiers  has  really  nothing  to 


do  with  African  matters ;  but  underlying 
the  pope's  attitude  toward  France  is  an 
evidence  of  the  treatment  that  Africa  may 
receive. 

"  But — "  There  is  no  "  but "  about  it. 
When  the  decisive  hour  strikes  the  primate 
of  Africa  will  most  certainly  raise  the 
same  rallying  cry  to  summon — or  coax — 
his  followers. 

It  may  be  a  mere  "  matter  of  course* 
for  the  Italian  government  to  assassinate 
2IO  natives  during  General  Baldisser's 
regime  at  Massowah,  but  to  us  in  this 
country  it  hardly  looks  right. 

Were  it  properly  written,  no  more  in- 
teresting story  could  be  put  on  paper  than 
the  romance  of  Monrovia.  That  its  foun- 
dation was  virtually  romantic  was  very 
evident  to  our  fathers  who  witnessed  it. 

Now,  Robbie,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  had  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  value  of  Liberia  as 
a  missionary  factor  in  Africa.  It  reminds 
me  of  some  of  our  Christian  Churches. 

A  Boer  is  not  a  boor,  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  good  world  seem  to  think  so.  He  is 
not  a  burgher,  either.  He  is  not  a  savage 
or  a  semi-savage.  He  is  properly  a  unique 
character,  however,  and  makes  a  good 
Christian. 

Those  names  which  are  given  to  the 
children  in  Madagascar,  and  which  look 
so  formidable  for  pronounCiation,  are  won- 
derfully musical  in  the  Malagasy  tongue. 
Those  children  are  never  nicknamed. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 
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The  following  note  has  been  received 
by  the  editor,  signed  by  "  Truth  Seeker  : " 

"  I  find  the  following  statement  in  some 
of  the  journals:  '  There  are  over  500 
missionary  stations  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
ncnt,  with  which  400,000  converts  are 
associated,  whose  number  is  increasing  at 
a  yearly  average  of  25,000  souls.'  All 
this  may  be  true.  We  dare  not  say  it  is 
not.  We  would  be  delighted  to  be  assured 
that  it  is  true  by  satisfactory  vouchers. 
These  are  very  large  figures.  How  are 
the  statistics  gathered  ?  Are  they  reliable  ? 
An  annual  increase  of  25,000  converts 
would  mean  an  average  yearly  increase  of 
50  converts  at  each  station.  This  would 
be  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  foreign 
missions.  We  venture  the  opinion  that 
there  were  not  over  50,000  African  Chris- 
tians when  Livingstone  and  Stanley  opened 
up  Africa  to  Christian  Missions.  This 
would  mean  an  average  annual  increase 
of  17,500  souls  since  Africa's  redemption 
in  good  earnest  began." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Missions  in  Africa  need  not 


be  informed  that  the  above  report  is  in- 
correct if  it  refers  to  Protestant  Missions. 

The  Rev,  Dean  Vahl,  of  Denmark,  a 
student  of  missionar}'  matters  for  many 
years,  prepared  a  paper  which  was  read 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  which  mei 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  April  last.  In  it, 
s|>eakingof  Protestant  Missions  in  Africa, 
he  says : 

*'  In  Africa  there  were  in  1845.  249  mis- 
sion aries»  3  female  missionaries,  2  native 
missionaries,  257  native  helpers,  8,030 
communicants. 

"  In  1890. 1,004  missionaries,  206  female 
missionaries,  878  native  missionaries,  8,389 
native  helpers,  2r4»56i  communicants." 

These  figures  are  probably  as  correct  as 
can  be  compiled. 

The  American  Missions  in  Africa  are  : 
the  American  Board,  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  Presbyterians  North,  Presbyterians 
South,  United  Presbyterians.  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  Colored  Baptists,  African 
Methodist  Episcopalians,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  Bishop  Taylor's  Mis- 
sions. 

The  British  Missions  in  Africa  are: 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Universities* 
Mission,  London  Missionary  Society. 
Wesleyan  Baptist,  Scotch  Free  Church, 
Church  of  Scotland,  Balalo  Mission, 
North  African  Mission,  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Arnoi's 
Mission, 

The  Continental  Missions  are :  French 
Evangelical  Society,  Moravians,  Luther- 
ans, and  Germans. 


* 


MKlllOOIST  SFIKCOPAI.  HUSSIONS 
IN  AFHICA, 

The  Africa  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  met  in  Virginia, 
Liberia,  in  January  last,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bishop  Taylor.  This  Confer- 
ence embraces  all  ihe  Methodist  Epis- 
copal mission  work  in  Africa,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  old  and  the  new  work  being 
kept  separate  by  Bishop  Taylor.  There 
are  forty-one  members  of  the  Conference, 
their  names  being  as  follows  in  the  order 
of  seniority: 

W.  R  Kennedy,  Sr..  C  A.  Pitman,  D. 
W.ire.  J.  H.  Deputie,  W,  R  Kennedy,  Jr., 
W,  T.  Hagan,  J.  P.  Artis,  T.  A.  Sims,  J. 
W.  Cooper,  E.  L.  Brumskine,  G.  W, 
Parker,  A.  H.  Watson,  F.  C.  Holderness, 
J.  W,  Bonner,  J.  W,  Draper,  A.  E, 
Withey,  W.  P,  Dodson,  W.  H.  Mead, 
Charies  W,  Gordon,  B.  J,  Turner.  J.  D. 
A.  Scott,  R.  Boycc,  C.  B.  McLain,  P.  E. 
Walker,  J.  C.  Teter,  L.  B.  Walker,  W, 
O,  White,  W.  Rasmussen,  J.  E.  Clarke, 
H.  Wright,  L  N.  Holder,  J.  B.  Robert- 
son, L.  C.  Bnriing.  B.  K,  McKecver.  E. 
O.   Harris,    S.    J.    Mead,  M.   D.  Collins, 


Alfred   Kalin,   J.    C    Tate,   R.    Shields, 
Bertie  Wilhey. 

The  old  Liberian  work  reported  as 
follows ; 

Probationers ,..,,, , . ,  160 

Full  members . , . , , . .  3.034 

Local  preachers , 51 

Children  baptized  in  iSga.^..,,  93 

Adults  baptized  in  1890 97 

Churches 35 

Sunday-schools 37 

S.-S.  officers  and  teachers.,, . . .  437 

S.-S.  scholars 2.69( 

Collections  for  missions. $24  00 

Collections  for  S.-S.  Union 12  00 

Collections  for  education, ,  8  00 

Collections  for  pastors,  presiding 

elders,  and  bishops ,...,.  1,208  00 

Collections  for  Con  ference 

claimants.,,.,,.*,....,. 42  59 

The  districts  belonging  to  this  work  are 
Monrovia,  St.  Paulas  River,  and  Bass  a. 

Bishop  Taylor's  work  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Probationers.., 50 

Full  members. 271 

In  Bishop  Taylor's  work  arc  four  dis- 
tricts— two  in  Liberia,  one  in  Angola,  and 
one  on  the  Congo.  The  two  in  Liberia 
aretheCnpe  Palmas  and  Cavalia  District, 
with  liftecn  appointments,  and  Sinoe 
District,  with  four  appointments.  The  An- 
gola District  has  appointments  at  Loanda, 
Dondo,  Nhanguepepo,  Pungo  Andongo, 
and  Malange.  The  Conj^o  District  has 
appointments  at  Luluaburg*  Kinrpoko, 
Isangala,  Vivi,  Natombi,  Mam  by,  and 
Matadi. 

The  reports  made  at  the  Conference 
respecting  the  different  charges  are  in- 
teresting. We  quote  from  them  as  given 
in  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  Conference 

Report  of  the   ITIonro^la  UliiCrtct. 

BY  tttV  C.  A.   PITMAN,  PRESTDIJ^G  ELDER. 

General  peace  has  pervaded  the  district. 
I  know  of  no  jars  between  the  standard- 
bearers  upon  the  district.  We  give  glory 
to  the  Head  of  Zion  for  this  inestimable 
love,  peace,  and  good- will. 

Monrovia  Station. — Rev.  W.  T,  Ha- 
gan* pastor,  has  held  the  fort  at  this  very 
important  point  under  the  weight  of  the 
increased  responsibilities  which  the 
Church  saw  fit  to  impose  upon  him  at 
our  last  Conference.  The  church  is  still 
progressing;  the  Sabbath-school  is  well 
managed  and  therefore  growing  and 
vigorous.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Seminary  is  completed,  but  more  than 
this  1  am  not  advised  to  report  to  the 
Conference.  Sister  Mary  Sharp's  schools, 
day  and  Sabbath,  on  this  chargje,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  Sister  Sharp 
in  America,  have  not  been  vigorously 
prosecuted.  I  am  as  much  as  ever  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  great  and  good  work. 
It  deserves  our  sympathy,  and  more,  !t| 
should  have  ihe  support  of  this  Confer- 
ence and  the  people  of  this  country 
generally. 
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Robertspori  and  Talia. — This  circuit 
was  left  to  be  supphed.     I  put  Brotb 
C.  W.  Houston,  local  preacher,  in  charj 
He  has  done  well.     The  work  of  the  cir- 
cuit has  been  efBciently  managed,  and  the 
results  are,  the  Lord  revived  his  work  in 
quickening    believers.      The    church    ts 
gratifyingly  reviving  from  the  effects  of  t 
late  fearful  assaults  of  the  enemy,    Tha 
God  for  this  1    We  are  blesssed  with 
fine  Sabbath-school  here. 

New  Georgia,  Rev.  A.  H,  Watson,  in 
charge,  repons  a  general  awakening  on 
this  old  battle-ground,  resulting  in  con- 
versions and  accessions. 

This  is  Brother  Watson's  first  year  on 
this  station,  and  it  appears  that  he  has 
made  a  fine  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  They  have  an  im cresting 
Sunday-school. 

Mars/tall. — This  is  also  one  of  our  old 
stations.  W.  G.  Mathis,  local  elder.     The 
station  holds  its  own.     There   is  on  this 
circuit  a  nice,  healthy,  and  growing  work 
among  the  natives  of  the  Junk  Country, 
supported  and  carried  on  m  the  main 
the  indefatigable  worker,  J.  J.  Pow*elL 
had  the  honor  of  baptizing,  by  immersioi 
on  last  Sabbath  morning  ten  native  youths 
and  one  native  woman,  all  the  product  or 
fruits  of  the  labors  of  Brother  Powell  and 
his  worthy  co-worker,  Sister  Powell.     W( 
have  good  Sabbath-schools  at  these  point 
Brother  Powell's  self-denial  and  aposioli 
zeal  and  labor  for  the  souls  of  the  heathei 
are  worthy  of  imitation. 

JohmonvilU  and  Geewhrong, — The 
places  are  under  the  oversight'  of  J.  W. 
Davis,  local  preacher.     Broiher  Davis  is 
especially  assigned  to  Johnsonville.  1 

Report  of  the  BiLMa  Olfttrlcl«  ' 

BY  RF.V.  JAMES  H.  DEPUTFE,  PRESIDING  ELOER. 

Our  work  on  the  Lower  Buchanan, 
under  Rev.  F.  A.  Overton,  a  local  elder 
ordained  at  the  last  session  of  the  Confer-^M 
ence,  has  been  laboring  under  many  disJ^f 
advantages.  The  Church  for  some  time 
has  been  closed  for  repairs  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  trustees  decid 
to  lake  the  old  building  down  and  put  U] 
a  new  one.  They  at  once  set  to  work 
secure  the  material,  and  Bishop  Tayl 
visiting  that  charge,  shortly  after  the  ad* 
joumment  of  the  Conference,  gave  to  the 
trustees  a  contribution  of  a  quantity  of 
planks,  nails,  and  shingles.  The  building 
is  frame,  and  is  now  raised  and  partly  shut 
in.  Laborers  are  hard  to  get,  and  the 
means  to  pay  them  very  scarce,  so  the 
work  has  been  greatly  retarded.  Not  hav. 
ing  a  regular  place  of  worship,  our  meet- 
ings have  been  irregular,  and  the  interest 
of  our  beloved  Zion  waned.  Notwith- 
standing the  discouragements,  our  few 
members  stood  tirm,  and  in  the  month  of 
November  the  Lord  visited  this  people, 
blessed  their  souls,  and  blessed  their  fam- 
ilies. A  revival  began  in  the  Baptist 
church  and  continued  for  three  weeks, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  many  pre- 
cious souls.  Many  young  men  and  women 
were  brought  to  the  sa\ing  knowledge  of 
Christ,  also  a  few  native  vouths,  who  are 
living  in  the  fanailics  of  tfie  Americo-Li- 
berians. 

Our  house  of  worship  is  not  finished, 
and  will  not  be  for  some  time,  and  during 
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this  revival,  our  preach er-in -charge  re* 
ccived  eighteen  on  probation.  We  have  a 
few  members  who  remain  true  to  the  old 
flag,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and 
the  many  mdu cements  to  leave  and  go  to 
other  churches. 

The  little  church  at  C/iJ^tfiJw,  composed 
of  a  few  faithful  members,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. Brother  Overton  has  given  as  much 
of  his  time  to  the  work  as  his  circum- 
stances would  admit.  The  charge  is  a 
poor  one.  The  few  members  cannot  and 
do  not  give  him  sufficient  to  pay  his  trav- 
eling expenses.  He  visits  them  as  often 
as  he  can  and  breaks  to  them  the  bread 
of  life.  The  heathen  around  this  interest- 
ing station  desire  to  take  greater  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children ^  but  I 
have  not  a  maii  that  1  can  send,  nor  a 
house  to  put  him  in.  nor  a  dozen  of  books 
to  put  in  a  day  or  Sabbath  school  I  have 
not  been  able  to  give  this  important  station 
my  personal  oversight,  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  no  boat  to  travel  the  route  along 
the  sea-coast,  which  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  place,  or  walk  the  sand-beach.  This 
charge  is  too  favorable  to  abandon. 

Cartersiown,  also  under  the  oversight 
of  Rev.  Overton,  is  in  a  very  good  condi- 
tion. The  members  have  recently  been 
revived  and  fifteen  received  into  the  Church 
on  probation.  Books  are  greatly  needed 
for  the  Sabbath-school,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  government*  a  day-school 
has  recently  been  opened  and  taught  by 
J.  T.  Comey,  a  local  preacher  in  our 
church.  We  expect  great  things  from 
this  charge. 

Upper  Buchanan,  under  the  watchful 
care  of  Rev,  W,  Bramskine,  is  in  a  very  good 
spiritual  condition.  Brother  Brumskine 
has  been  very  sick  during  the  year,  and  at 
one  time  we  thought  his  work  among  us 
was  about  finished,  but  the  Lord  spared 
him  for  further  usefulness,  and  he  still 
stands  as  the  leader  of  this  little  riock. 
This  is  an  important  charge— one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  district — and  needs  a  good 
brick  church.  It  must  not  go  down. 
They  are  trying  to  raise  money  to  make 
brick  and  build,  but  the  progress  is  very 
slow.  Having  to  support  the  pastor,  keep 
up  the  church,  and  meet  the  incidental 
expenses,  with  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers females,  with  no  other  support 
than  what  they  can  pick  up  from  day  to 
day*  makes  it  very  hard  upon  both  pastor 
and  members. 

Payn€sbury,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  E. 
L,  Brumskine,  is  increasing  in  interest. 
Brother  Brumskine  is  bringing  up  some 
young  men  from  the  Congo  tribe  as  ex- 
liorters,  stewards,  and  superintendents  of 
(he  Sabbath- schools  that  are  an  honor  to 
the  church.  This  young  brother,  the  only 
traveling  elder  on  this  part  of  this  district, 
has  been  laboring  under  severe  afflictions 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  several  times 
thought  that  he  would  have  to  go  away  to 
recuperate,  but  he  stood  firm  amid  his 
afflictions  and  kept  his  flock  together, 

Edina  Charge  has  its  disappointments^ 
and  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  church.  Several 
years  ago  a  new  brick  church  was  begun 
under  the  administration  of  the  Rev.  C,  W, 
Bryant.  The  building  is  forty-tive  feet  long 
and  thirty  wide,  and  was  up  to  window- 
level  when  he  w.is  taken  from  the  charge. 
Recently  the  building  committee  resumed 


the  work  ;  contracted  at  two  different 
times  for  making  75,000  bricks,  and  after 
considerable  outlay  of  money  both  kilns 
of  bricks  were  spoiled.  The  membership 
became  discouraged,  and  had  almost  con- 
cluded that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
have  a  brick  church  in  Edina,  The  little 
church  in  which  they  have  been  worship- 
ing for  years  is  growing  dilapidated  and 
is  too  small  for  the  congregation.  A  few 
days  ago  we  held  the  District  Conference 
in  this  place,  and  had  a  very  interesting 
session.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  re- 
vival broke  out»  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
version of  quite  a  number  of  sinners  and 
the  reclaiming  of  backsliders.  The  Bap- 
tists united  with  us  in  the  meeting,  and 
after  ihe  close  of  the  meeting  we  received 
ten  on  probation.  Brother  H.  C.  Russ, 
the  pastor,  writes  me  that  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  make  another  contract  for 
bricks,  and  I  hope  that  in  this  they  wdl 
be  more  successful.  They  have  a  very  in- 
teresting Sabbalh-school  under  the  super- 
intendencvof  Mr.  James  E,  Johnson,  who 
is  sparing  no  pains  to  make  it  a  success. 

Rev,  I.  N,  Roberts^  a  local  elder  on  this 
circuit,  made  a  visit  to  a  native  chief,  who 
sent  for  him  to  teach  him  the  way  of  sal- 
vation more  perfectly.  This  old  native 
chief  told  Brother  Roberts  that  he  was 
not  going  to  live  here  much  longer,  and 
for  twelve  years  he  had  been  wailing  for 
a  "  God-man  "  to  go  to  his  town  to  teach 
him  and  his  people  the  way  to  God. 
Brother  Roberts  reports  that  he  spent  a 
happy  time  with  this  old  man  and  his 
people,  and  is  determined  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  open  a  work  in  that  section  of 
country  that  will  have  for  its  object  the 
salvation  of  those  heathen  people.  The 
main  town,  in  which  the  old  chief  resides, 
is  about  forty  miles  from  Hart  fort!,  on  the 
St,  John's  River,  and  Brother  Roberts 
thinks  that  with  a  little  encouragement 
and  some  linancial  aitl  to  make  a  begin- 
ning  with  a  grand  work  can  be  effected. 

The  Bex  ley  Circuit  has  been  moving 
on  grandly  during  the  entire  year.  Rev, 
A,  Morgan,  the  preacher  in  charge  of  this 
large  circuit,  has  much  to  encourage  him. 
For  over  two  months  he  has  been  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  grand  revival.  Many 
sinners  have  been  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  the  members  have  made  a  pro- 
fession of  the  blessings  of  the  higher  life. 
During  my  visit  there,  in  November,  to 
hold  I  he  Fourth  Quarteriy  Meeting,  I 
found  them  all  alive,  young  and  old  re- 
joicing in  the  promises  of  the  Son  of  God. 
I  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there.  After 
love-feast  in  the  morning  twelve  or  thirteen 
were  baptized.  There  are  many  native 
converts,  and  if  we  were  able  to  put  them 
together  in  a  church,  under  a  leader 
who  could  preach  to  ihem  in  their  own 
language,  and  give  ihem  his  personal 
oversight,  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
grand  work  in  this  direction.  On  this 
circuit  there  is  a  "  Church  Aid  Society." 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  grand  mission- 
ary work  among  the  heathen,  under  the 
direction  of  a  lew  zealous  females  whose 
hearts  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  and  are  very  anxious  to  go  out  into 
the  he<lges  and  highways,  and  compel 
the  heaihen  to  come  in.  They  have 
made  a  beginning,  and  the  God  whom  we 


worship  does  not  despise  the  day  ofsnialJ 
things, 

Farmin^ion,  on  Meclin  Riven  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  James  E.  Miller,  has  not 
enlarged  her  borders  nor  built  the  long  con- 
templated church.  This  is  bu  t  a  very  small 
village  with  a  small  membership.  For 
some  time  they  have  been  without  a  house 
of  worship,  holding  their  services  in  pri- 
vate houses.  This  has  greatly  retarded 
Ihe  work,  and  more  especially  among  the 
Congo  and  the  native  membership.  Near 
this  place  the  old  Durbenville  Mission 
once  existed,  and  some  signs  remain  as  an 
evidence  that  good  seed  was  planted. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  Mount  Olive 
Mission  Sla/ion,  made  up  mostly  of  con- 
verts from  heathenism  of  this  section  of 
country.  Here  I  have  served  as  preacher 
in  charge  in  connection  with  my  labors  as 
presiding  elder  over  the  district,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  not  been  idle  during 
the  year,  and  while  I  am  somewhat  out 
of  the  general  line  of  travel,  and  our  bishop 
and  very  few  of  my  Conference  brethren 
visit  me,  yet  we  have  ver>'  often  the  visits 
of  the  King  of  kings  in  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  comes  ta  bless  our  labors. 
We  have  had  no  great  revivals  during  the 
year,  and  yet  we  have  had  some  accessions. 
We  have  had  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
around  us  among  the  natives, but  these  hos- 
tile people  have  not  been  allowed  to  come 
near  our  dwellings.  Our  church  stands 
as  a  beacon -light  to  the  heathen  around, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  iscrowded  with  eager 
listeners  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  The 
Lord  has  abundantly  blessed  us  in  the 
work  on  our  new  church,  and  it  is  now 
undercover  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  inside  work.  We  have  to  wait  so  long 
here  for  material  and  the  means  that  we 
cannot  always  make  the  desired  progress. 
Wc  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  get  in  our 
new  house  of  worship,  and  then  will  he 
able  to  extend  our  borders  and  strengthen 
our  status.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
I  visited  the  station  formerly  occupied  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams — one  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  sell-supporting  mission  stations. 
I  found  the  place  in  charge  of  Mr,  Wiley 
Fort,  a  young  man  full  of  zeal.  There 
was  a  small  house  there  occupied  by  the 
temporary  missionary,  and  the  blocks  set 
for  a  Urge  mission- house.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  fine  cassadius.  several 
hundred  coffee-irer^  recently  set  out,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  lumber  on  hand  for 
building  purposes.  1  had  an  interview  with 
the  natives  and  they  regretted  very  much 
the  causes  leading  to  Mr,  Williams's  re- 
moval, and  requested  me  to  use  my  in- 
fluence with  the  bishop  to  send  them 
another  good  missionary  and  not  abandon 
the  work  among  them.  They  are  still 
looking  foi  a  missionary  to  hold  up  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 

In  subrnitiing  this  report  I  can  only  as- 
sure you  that  the  brethren  on  the  Bassa 
District,  who  are  mostly  local  men,  have 
greatly  assisted  me  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest of  the  work  in  the  several  relations 
they  sustain  to  the  district,  and  those  in 
the  pastoral  office  have  been  poorly  p.iid 
for  their  services,  and  yet  they  have  heen 
faithful  and  true  and  rendered  efficient 
service  lo  the  Church.  I  commend  them 
to  the  care  of  Him  who  watches  over  their 
labors. 


Caldiv€lh  the  old  battle-ground  where 
the  standard  of  Christianity  has  long  been 
reared  and  many  a  Chrisuan  wanior  has 
shouted  hijrh  the  praise  to  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation,  and  from  whence  many 
have  gone  up  with  flying  colors  with  the 
shout  of  victor Vt  has  been  favored  of  the 
Lord  with  a  j^^racious  revival,  and  many 
who  were  stranj^ers  to  ("lod  were  brought 
to  a  savin^j  knowledj^e  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Chri^st  Jesus»  Several  of  the  numl)er 
were  native  men  and  boys,  who  gave  clear 
testimonies  of  their  conversion.  I  wit- 
nessed the  baptism  of  ten,  by  immersion, 
while  holding  the  Fourth  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. There  are  two  Sabbath-schools  con- 
nected with  the  charge  reported  to  be  in 
good  condition.  They  have  no  day-schooK 
1  am  sorry  lo  say.  Temporarily  nothing 
lias  been  done  toward  tinishing  the  church 
m  Lower  Caldwell.  An  amount  has  been 
collected  for  building  the  church  in  Upper 
Caldwell,  and  to  procure  the  rouhng, 
which  has  been  arranged  for  and  ordered. 

The  next  sesstun  of  the  District  Confer^ 
ence  is  to  be  held  in  Jameson  town.  De- 
cember 8.  \%i)\. 

Virginia  holds  her  own,  though  no 
spiritual  shower  has  followed  during  the 
year*  The  brethren  h.ive  been  engaged 
with  their  church  building,  getting  it  re:idy 
for  your  reception  ;  you  can  see  what  has 
been  done,  antl  that  by  a  few,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case.  These  deserve  credit  for 
the  voluntary  and  sacrificing  way  in  which 
they  have  so  far  and  so  nicely  fixed  the 
church.  This  is  all  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev,  F.  C.  Holderness,  the  pastor. 
Brother  A,  H,  Watson,  a  resident  of  V^ir* 
ginia.  made  the  church  a  present  of  the 
chandelier.  1  regard  it  as  a  fine  present, 
Messrs,  H,  Cooper  and  Son  ordered  the 
Bible  and  Hymnal  and  presented  them  to 
the  church. 

FyrewerifiiU  is  moving  on  gradually  and 
successfully,  for  she  has  richly  shared  in 
the  blessing  of  a  refreshing  visitation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  many  souls  were  born  of 
God,  and  have  found  peace  and  joy  for 
their  souls,  Sonne  very  healthy  accessions 
have  been  made.  God  speed  her  on  her 
journey!  Two  Sabbath-schools  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  good  condition.  1  regret 
lo  report  that  no  day-schools  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are 
on  the  district.  1  trust  that  this  sad 
fact  will  not  be  the  case  much  longer,  but 
I  hat  the  Church  will  become  so  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  that  no  ])atns  or  means  will  be 
spared  to  develop  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Church  and  countr). 

day  Ashiand  and  Sus/tmm*  Circuit, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cooper,  pastor,  still  moves  on 
gradually.  A  Sal>bath-school  in  good  con- 
dition is  connected  with  this  circuit,  A 
very  good  and  efficient  board  of  offi- 
cers sustains  the  pasior  in  his  admin- 
istration. The  Sastown  people  have  not 
built  the  frame  house  of  worship  yet,  as 
proposed  by  then^,  but  they  still  promise 
to  luiild  it*  1  visited  Sastown  last  month 
and  held  the  Fourth  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  the  circuit,  which  was  attende<l   with 


•Noi  ihc  Sasiown  of  Bishop  Taylot'i  work. 


much    interest  and 
men]l>ers  there, 

Afi/Murg  and  IV/tiie  Piitins,—Kt\\ 
G,  W.  Parker,  pastor.  His  labors  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  To  use  his 
own  words,  he  says  that  "  He  went  to  his 
charge  with  a  heavy  heart*  yet  relying  on 
God»  whose  word  faileth  not;"  but  his  ex- 
perience is  that  *'Gnd*s  blessed  word  did 
part  each  cloud,  and  bid  the  sunshine 
smile  ;  '*  for  before  the  year  ended  light 
took  the  place  of  darkness,  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  heart  was  moved,  and  his  horizon 
became  brighter.  The  officers  and  mem- 
bers responded  to  his  call  and  they  soon 
raised  the  means  and  procured  the  planks 
for  the  ceiling  and  the  lime  for  plastering  the 
walls  ;  and  when  these  were  on  the  spot 
he  a)  I  plied  himself  to  the  work  in  person, 
assisted  by  Brother  Hustan  and  one  or 
two  of  his  brethren,  also  his  son  and  W. 
H,  Carter,  a  trustee.  Then  the  shutters 
were  made,  fitted,  and  hung.  The  pulpit 
and  altar  were  made  and  donated  by  a 
fj  iend  and  brother  who  is  idcntitied  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
greatly  interested  in  her  cause.  The 
eighth  session  of  the  District  Conference 
was  held  there*  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  the  house  was  formally  dedicated 
to  God.  The  services  were  very  interest- 
ing and  impressive,  the  elder,  together 
with  Rev.  R.  A.  M.  Deputie,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  taking  part  in  the  serv- 
ices. Several  individuals  became  serious 
and  interested  about  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  and  when  we  adjourned  several 
were  at  the  altar  seeking  Jesus's  pardoning 
love.  The  people  of  Miilsburg  have  be- 
come greatly  attached  to  their  pastor,  for 
which  I  am  really  glad. 

Ri>bertsvillt'. — Joseph  E,  Clarke  was  ap- 
pointed the  pastor  to  this  place,  and  has 
labored  there,  though  under  mnny  disad- 
vantages. He  has  kept  up  his  work  as 
far  as  he  could.  The  brethren  have  be- 
gun to  get  out  the  material  for  the  new 
church  buihiing.  which  they  greatly  need. 
There  has  been  a  land  difficulty  which  is 
now  nearly  settled,  which  will  give  thena 
a  better  basis  than  they  have  ever  had 
before.  There  is  just  beyond  Roberls- 
ville  too  acres  of  land  known  as  the  Hed- 
dington  mission  property— a  beautiful 
place  and  site  for  a  mission  station  and 
farm — and  as  the  spirit  of  missions  seems 
to  be  reviving,  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  this  old  historic  place  will 
be  re-occupied  and  a  mission  farm  and 
industrial  school  be  opened  there.  Pray 
for  Brother  Clarke's  success.  He  is  an 
earnest  and  sincere  worker.  His  health 
has  not  been  good  during  the  year,  yet  he 
is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  I  commend  him  to  your  prayers 
and  sympathies. 

Ar  tiling  ton  comes  next,  under  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  Rev,  C.  B.  McLean.  No 
outbreak  of  a  revival  there  during  the 
year,  yet  he  has  kept  together  that  part  of 
die  flock  of  Chrisi.  Oi\e  died  this  year. 
There  is  a  small  Sabbath -school,  and  not- 
withstanding the  opposition,  he  is  encour- 
aged to  vvork  on  and  wait  for  results. 

Careysbtirg  and  lyensimviiie  Orcuii .^ 
Rev.  T,  A.  Sims,  pastor,  and  L  N,  Holder, 
assistant.  Brother  Shns*s  healih  has  been 
poor  nearly  all  the  year,  and  but  for  the 
vigorous   efforts   of   Brother  Holder  and 
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another  local  preacher,  and  the  exhorlcrs, 
the  work  of  this  circuit  would  have  suf- 
fered greatly,  or  more  than  it  did.  There 
are  two  Salibath-schools  connected  with 
this  circuit,  and  the  possibility  is  a  third 
one  will  be  organized  before  the  end  of 
the  next  year.  These  schools  are  reported 
to  be  in  good  condition.  There  have  been 
some  accessions  to  the  churches  in  both 
places.  1  had  thought  to  rccomme 
Brother  Sims  to  take  a  supernumerary 
lation  for  at  least  a  year,  or  till  his  health 
improved,  but  on  consultation  with  him, 
he  thinks  that  he  is  so  much  improved 
that  he  will  be  able  to  take  work, 

Bnriifn  St  a  f  inn. — Rev,  R.  Boycc  w 
reappointed  to  this  place  last  Conferen 
He  has  labored  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  yet  he  is  hopeful.  Last  year  the  Legis 
lature  granted  us  on  petition  too  acr( 
of  land,  and  the  presulent  gave  an  ord* 
for  the  survey  of  said  land  out  of 
public  land  not  otherwise  appropri.it 
The  land  has  beert  surveyed  on  a  beautif 
site  of  splendid  soil.  The  deed  will 
drawn  soon.  Brother  Boyce,  in  connecii 
with  his  other  work,  has  nearly  gotten  out 
with  his  own  hands,  unaided,  a  house- 
frame,  such  is  his  zeal  and  an.viety  to  do 
something  that  will  tell  in  the  near  future 
for  the  Master.  He  has  also  begun  to  c 
a  farm  on  the  lands  granted,  where 
expects,  if  returned  there  for  another  ye. 
lo  pl.-int  a  good  lot  of  coffee  and  oth 
products  for  self-support.  The  Distri^ 
Conference  gave  him  S8  to  aid  him  inc 

ing  the  timber  to  the  place  selected 

e  house.  Can  any  thing  be  done  forlhts 
place  this  year  so  as  to  get  the  farm  prop- 
erly on  foot  and  get  the  building  up?  I 
trust  so.  1  commend  this  to  your  favor- 
able consideration. 

For  IV it  He  Plains  premises,  according 
to  arrangements  at  the  last  Conference,  I 
vvtis  authorized  to  collect  material  and 
build  a  two-story  brick  house  36x22.  on 
the  hill  where  the  mission  farm  once  flour- 
ished ;  also  to  open  the  farm.  1  cut  and 
cleared  about  six  or  eight  acres  last  April 
and  planted  cassada.  which  didn*t  do 
much  because  the  farm  did  not  burn ;  but 
later  on  I  had  potatoes  planted  on  a  pai 
of  (he  place,  I  got  from  Rev,  A 
Watson,  on  an  order  from  Bishop  Tayli 
2.C00  coffee  scions  and  had  them  planted, 
and  1  bought  3,000  more  at  two  cents 
apiece  and  had  them  all  set  out  at  the 
cost  of  one  cent  apiece  on  the  farm.  They 
are  doing  tolerably  well,  all  things  consid- 
ered. I  also  had  the  old  walls  on  the 
water  side  laken  down  and  the  brick  and 
rock  carried  up  on  the  hill,  and  Brother 
G.  W,  Parker,  nur  mason  and  preacher; 
laid  the  fuuiubtion  (36x22)  with  stone. 
The  walls  would  have  been  up  but  for  the 
native  war,  that  began  in  April  and  is  not 
yet  fully  settled.  Native  laborers  could 
not  be  gotten,  so  great  was  the  excitement 
among  them.  Mr,  Thomas  Mitchell  was 
greatly  hindered  in  getting  out  the  limber 
for  the  work — the  joists,  rafters,  sleepers, 
girders,  etc, — as  per  agreement  ;  but  re- 
cently he  notified  me  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  deliver  them  soon.  I  have  brick, 
sand,  and  lime  on  the  spot  to  begin  the 
walls  with  just  as  soon  as  Brother  Parker 
can  get  relieved  from  a  pre-engagcmcnt 
at  Monrovia,  The  window  and  door  frames 
are  all  made  of  durable  timber — cherry  and 
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white  gum.  The  iron  roofing-nails  and 
wnshcr-nails.  paints  and  oil,  sash  and 
glass*  the  locks  and  hinges,  from  Liver* 
pool,  arc  all  to  hand  for  the  house.  I  have 
a  good  quantity  of  inch  cedar  and  brim- 
stone plank  saved,  ready  to  be  brought  to 
the  spot.  To  say  the  least,  brethren,  not> 
withstanding  the  many  drawbacks,  we 
have  the  work  of  White  Plains  in  good 
prot^Tcss.  Brother  J.  D.  Carter  has  ren- 
ciert^d  efficient  service  m  seeing  after  and 
superintcn  iing  the  work  in  my  absence. 
In  connection  with  the  building  materials 
as  named»  that  were  sent  out,  1  received 
other  packages  of  goods,  provisions  to 
pay  for  the  work.  etc..  a  detailed  account 
of  w  hich  I  cannot  give  in  this  reporu  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  prosecute  the  work  to 
better  advantage  this  year  and  season. 
Pray  for  our  success!  Brother  Buckwalter, 
mission  carpenter,  sent  out  by  the  bishop 
lo  assist  in  the  buildings,  has  had  severe 
attacks  of  fever,  but  is  nt\irly  acclimated 
now  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work,  He  says 
he  will  soon  be  n^h. 

The  Mount  Coffee  ivork  was  begun  by 
Rev.  \V.  W  Kennedy.  Sr.  Just  as  he  was 
well  begun  the  Gollah  war  broke  out,  and 
that  section  of  country  was  entirely  broken 
up  and  he  had  to  flee.  Since  it  has  some- 
what abated  he  has  resumed  his  work, 
and  the  nativ*es  are  returning  and  rebuild- 
ing their  towjvs.  Brother  Kennedy  has 
planted  some  coffee  and  collected  lumber 
for  a  house. 

Report  tiT  tile  Sliioi^  Illstrlct. 

BY  REV,  W.   P.  KENNEDY,  JR.»  PRESLDING  ELDER. 

Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren:  In 
reporlmg  the  work  on  the  Sinoe  District 
for  I  he  year  I  can  but  give  praise  and 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  tor  his  mysteri- 
ous providences  toward  us.  With  pro- 
found gratitude  we  acknowlege  his  un- 
fading goodness,  eternal  sovereignty,  and 
tender  care  over  the  interests  of  our  Zion. 

Greenville, — W.P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  preach- 
er in  charge.  The  year  dawned  on  us  here 
not  as  bright  as  we  desired.  Our  skies 
suddenly  became  clouded,  and  there  were 
signs  of  a  territic  storm.  The  enemy  had 
gathered  a  host  under  disguise  and  rap- 
idly approached  the  camp.  So  masterly 
and  cunning  were  his  maneuvers  that  he 
almost  succeeded  in  entering  undiscov- 
ered. His  purposes  were  to  tear,  to  di- 
vide, to  destroy,  and  to  break  down.    But 

•*  Behind  a  frowning  providence 
God  hid  his  smiling  face.** 

These  fearful-looking  clouds,  that  for  a 
moment  hid  our  sun  from  view  and  caused 
a  little  gloominess  to  prevail  over  our 
Zion»  soon  passed  away  and  left  a  bright 
and  glorious  sun.  In  the  month  of  April 
w*e  began  a  protracted  meeting ;  the  re- 
sults were  great  and  grand.  Forty-six 
precious  souls,  who  were  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  were 
saved  from  their  sins — saved  by  grace 
divine  from  the  power  of  the  dev^l — and 
arc  now  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  clothed 
in  their  right  minds, 

llrethren,  what  wondrous  love  is  this  ! 
Twenty-six  joined  the  Methodist  Episco- 
p.il  church  in  Greenville,  faithfully  served 
out  their  probation,  and  have  been  re- 
ceived into  full  membership.  Some 
jomeil   the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


the  remainder  the  Presbyterian  ai>d  Bap- 
tist. During  I  he  revival  the  church  re- 
ceived a  baptismal  shower  from  on  high  ; 
and  I  believe  the  Christian  Church  of 
all  denominations  in  Sinoe  were  bene- 
fited- Brother  P.  E,  Walker,  my  assist* 
ant,  rendered  good  sen  ice  this  year.  Our 
Sabbath-school  is  not  in  as  healthy  a  con- 
dition as  we  desire,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  it  to  its  old  landmark. 
The  temporal  condition  of  the  church  is 
not  encouraging.  Our  house  of  worship 
needs  a  good  repairing.  With  no  funds 
on  hand,  and  owing  to  the  hardness  of 
the  times  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  we 
were  compelled  to  let  it  stand  just  as  it  has 
been  until  something  can  be  done,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  very  long.  The  parson- 
age, the  only  one  in  Liberia  of  our  denom- 
ination belonging  to  the  Board,  is  in  a  very 
bad  condiiion.  and  unless  sontething  is 
done  it  cannot  stand  long.  I  think  as 
this  house  was  built  by  the  pastor  of  the 
charge,  aided  by  a  few  brethren  and 
friends,  without  one  dollar  from  the  Board 
of  Missions,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pastor  having  had  to  live  in  a  rented 
house,  rentage  being  $40.  and  pay  it  him- 
self, there  should  be  an  appropriation, 
even  though  small,  by  the  Committee  on 
Estimates,  or  somebody,  for  its  repairs. 
As  the  pastor  is  wholly  unable  to  do  it 
himself  1  hope  the  committee  will  act 
favorably. 

Louisiana  Circuit, — This  charge,  em- 
bracing the  settlements  of  Louisiana 
and  Bkmtsville,  is  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  Murray  Railly,  an  excel- 
lent local  deacon.  For  a  number  of 
years  Brother  Railly  has  been  a  faithful 
worker  of  Christ  on  this  circuit,  and  has 
done  not  a  tittle  in  fostering  Methodism  and 
advancing  the  cause  of  true  holiness.  His 
members  love  him,  and  the  old  man  loves 
them.  The  work  is  still  progressing ; 
many  have  already  advanced  ix\  hoHness, 
Regular  services  are  held  at  both  places 
on  Sabbaths,  notwithstanding  the  great 
odds  that  are  against  them— 1  mean  by 
having  no  church  house;  two  are  being 
erected,  but  neither  of  them  is  finished. 
But  notwithstanding  this  their  class 
and  prayer  meetings  are  held  regularly. 
No  accessions  on  this  circuit  this  year. 
The  people  are  poor,  but  pushing  onward. 
They  are  loyal  to  Christ  and  Methodism, 
Uur  two  Sabbath-schools  are  progressing, 
rhcir  progress  would  be  greater  if  they 
had  suitable  books. 

Lexington, — J.  W.  Bonner,  preacher  in 
charge.  Brother  Fiunner  did  not  give  the 
attention  this  year  that  the  work  de- 
manded, consequently  we  cannot  speak 
as  favorably  as  we  did  last  year.  I  am 
ver)^  sorry  to  say,  spiritually,  the  work  in 
Lexington  is  on  a  decline.  The  member- 
ship, though  small,  has  become  much 
discouraged  and  dissatisfied.  I  recom- 
mend a  change  here. 

Native  IVorL— To  NifTu,  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's self-supporting  work.  Brother  E.  O. 
Harris  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Taylor, 
Under  many  disadvantages  the  young 
brother  has  labored.  The  great  spiritual 
success,  I  trust,  will  be  seen  in  the  sweet 
by  and  by.  He  has  no  accessions  this  year. 
There  were  a  fevv  who  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  held  desired  baptism  and  ad- 
mission into  the  Church.     Before  1  couid 


get  to  NifFu  three  had  gone  to  sea.  A 
plurality  of  wives, or  polygamy,  at  present 
prevents  the  others  from  being  received. 
They  are  willing  to  give  up  their  ^r*r^- 
grees,  but  they  hold  tenaciously  to  their 
wives.  May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
help  them  to  yield  speedily  to  the  teach^ 
ings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Divine  serv- 
ices are  held  by  Brother  Harris  regular- 
ly, and  the  people  of  Niffu  seem  interested. 
A  few  of  them  from  the  preaching  of  the 
word  have  become  truly  serious.  About 
December  i  I  visited  this  place  and  was 
with  Brother  Harris  three  days.  1  had  an 
interview  in  the  mission -house  with  the 
old  king,  governors,  chiefs,  and  other 
leading  men  of  the  place.  They  ex- 
pressed gratitude  to  God  fur  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mission  among  them,  and  a 
willingness  to  do  whatever  the)'  could  in 
its  behalf.  They  were  e\ircmely  pleased 
with  Brother  Harris,  ami  faithfully  prom- 
ised to  build  a  thatch  house  for  worship 
and  school.  Brother  Harns  conlcmplates 
doing  a  great  work  here  fur  the  Master. 
He  is  ver)^  active  in  the  field  and  is  will- 
ing to  suffer  for  Christ,  He  has  about  one 
acre  of  ground  under  cultivaiiun.  He 
has  a  week-day  and  Sabbath  school.  Our 
District  Conference  recommended  him  for 
reception  into  the  irav^ling  connection. 

Nanna  A'ru. — Henly  Wright,  preacher 
in  charge,  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with 
the  Nanna  Kru  people.  He  had  almost 
given  up  hopes  for  this  place — was  pre- 
paring to  leave.  He  came  to  Sinoe  to  see 
me  as  his  presiding  elder.  After  hearing 
his  complaint,  together  with  the  many 
threats  of  the  natives,  I  concluded,  for  his 
safety,  to  allow  hin\  to  ^o  to  Niffu  with 
Brother  Harris  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Annual  Conference  in  Januar>\  1S91* 
Just  before  Brother  Wright  had  made 
preparation  for  leaving  Nanna  Kru  the 
storm  subsided,  aqd  there  was  a  perfect 
calm,  the  clouds  disappeared,  and  there 
was  sunshine.  His  people  confessed 
their  wrongs  and  desired  him  to  remain. 
I  visited  Nanna  Kru  on  December  23, 
1890,  and  left  on  the  24th  for  Sinoe.  My 
stay  was  short,  in  consequence  of  having 
no  boat  of  my  own  nor  belonging  to  the 
mission  at  my  command  ;  hence  I  did  not 
have  the  time  lo  have  an  interview  with 
the  people  as  I  desired ;  but  from  observa- 
tion I  belie\*e  it  is  all  well  now  with  Brother 
Wright  and  his  people.  He  expressed  to 
me  his  satisfaction,  and  prefers  remaining 
still  as  a  luissionar}'  in  Nanna  Kru.  No 
accessions  lo  the  Church,  but  he  is  labor- 
ing faithfully  on,  and  watching  the  signs 
of  lime  and  earnestly  praying  for  success. 
Brother  Wright  is  really  a  bard -working 
missionary,  and  he  iTieans  self-support  in 
the  future.  He  has  also  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  I  think,  under  cultivation, 

Settra  Kru. — B.  J.  Turner,  preacher  in 
charge.  Brother  Turner  is  still  hard  at 
work  for  the  Master.  1  visited  Settra 
Kru  on  December  20,  1890,  and  remained 
until  the  23d.  While  there  1  had  an  inter- 
view w^ilh  several  of  the  leading  men, 
preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  to  inter- 
esting throngs  of  native  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  was  much  encouraged,  I 
think  in  the  near  future  Brother  Turner 
will  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  I 
discovered  while  there  a  great  interest 
paid  lu  the  operations  of  the  MisMon,  and 
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an  earnest  desire  to  have  their  children 
educated.  Brother  Turner  has  a  few 
boys  living  with  him  w  ho  are  making  tine 
advancement.  Some  children  go  from 
the  town  to  school  and  return  home 
again.  No  accessions  to  the  church  as 
yet. 

Like  at  Niffu,  I  saw  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses a  chang^e  of  heart  and  seems  very 
serious  and  religious  ;  he  bows  lo  Christ 
alone.  Having  abandoned  his  idolatr}', 
he  wishes  baptism  and  connection  with 
the  Christian  Church  ;  but  having  two 
wives  I  could  not  baptize  or  receive  him. 
He  seems  hopeful  and  looks  forward  to 
the  time  in  the  near  future  when  God 
shall  bring  about  a  change,  when  he  will 
be  the  husband  of  one  wife  only.  Brother 
Turner  has  a  tine  farm  of  cassadas  and 
potatoes,  and  about  five  hundred  coflee- 
irees  set  out. 

Ebeneser,  Z,  B,  Roberts,  local  elder, 
preacher  in  charge,  is  still  advancing. 
Brother  Roberts  really  seems  to  have  the 
work  at  heart,  and  he  is  regularly  found 
at  his  post.  Many  serious  difficulties  at- 
tended this  field  during  the  year.  The 
enemy  used  one  of  his  powerful  weapons 
with  some  force  against  it  for  its  utter 
destruction.  But  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  con- 
founded. Hence  he  was  disappointed,  de- 
feat t;d,  and  put  to  flight,  perhaps  only  to 
rally  and  come  again  in  another  form. 
Sometime  durmg  the  year — I  think  in  June 
or  July — I  was  requested  by  Brother  Rob- 
erts to  visit  the  station  to  assist  in  baptiz- 
ing  some  infants  or  children.  Twenty-two 
were  iwpiized  that  day  by  Brother  Roberts 
and  myself;  many  friends  from  the  settle- 
ments w»erc  present,  as  well  as  many 
natives. 

Brother  Roberts  has  a  very  fine  day- 
school,  well  attended  by  many  children, 
taught  by  his  nephew,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  Roberts,  as  w^ell  as  a  good  Sab- 
bath^school.  The  children  are  makmg 
rajiid  improvement.  Some  have  learned 
to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  No  acces- 
sions to  the  Church  as  yet,  but  in  due  lime 
the  precious  seed  sown  here  will  brmg 
forth  good  fruit  to  the  honor  and  glory  ot 
God,  Roberts  has  during  the  year,  out 
of  his  own  means,  with  a  little  aid  frotn 
friends  interested  in  the  Mission,  built  n 
fine  dwelling-house,  12  feet  by  1 8  feet,  for 
mission  purposes^  also  a  wattle  and 
daubed  thatch  house  for  the  boys.  This 
year  he  set  out  one  thousand  colTee-trees, 
making  sixteen  hundred  trees  now  out. 
This  station  bids  fair  to  do  a  great  work 
for  the  Master.  Its  locality  is  grand, 
promising,  and  favorable.  Its  light,  if 
continued  to  be  properly  conducted  and 
diffused  with  godly  zeat,  must  penetrate 
into  the  far  interior.  It  is  situated  on  the 
main  road  that  leads  to  the  Bush  Country, 
where  hundreds  of  Bushmen  come  dow'n 
annually  to  trade.  The  first  American 
house  seen  by  the  Bushmen  in  coming  to 
trade  is  the  mission-house,  where  dwells 
the  missionary  with  his  Bible  in  hand 
ready  to  teach  them  ;  the  second  is  the 
church  where  he  will  receive  the  word 
of  God. 

Jack  town    Station,    situated     on    the 

Sinoe  River,  a  lew  miles  below  Ebenezer 

Station,  is   cccupied    by    Brother  J.    W. 

Bonner.     Danng  iheyear  Brother  Bonner 


has  made  some  sacrifices  in  trying  to 
establish  himself  among  these  hard,  idola- 
trous people.  He  built  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  thatch  house,  a  portion  of  it  wattle 
and  daubed,  the  other  matted  around. 
He  supported  for  three  or  four  months  a 
teacher,  who  gave  himself  to  the  work 
and  has  been  working  faithfully  ever  since, 
namely:  Brother  Willis  Gatlin,  an  ex- 
horter  from  the  Greenville  Charge.  In 
the  month  of  October  Brother  lioberts 
received  a  supply  from  Bishop  Taylor  to 
aid  in  planting  a  mission  at  which  he  is 
now  working.  He  has  taught  on  the 
station  a  day  and  Sabbath  school.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  has  also  set  out  a  good 
quantity  of  coffee.  We  hope  for  this 
station  a  grand  success.  Like  Ebenezer* 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
it  is  on  the  road  to  the  interior  and  is  a 
grand  location.  Here  the  Bushmen  will 
be  able  to  buy  gospel  grace  without 
money  and  without  price.  May  the  Lord 
graciously  pour  out  his  Spirit  here! 

B/ue  Barrah  Station.— 1\\ft  last  An- 
nual Conference  appointed  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Draper  to  this  field,  but  since  then  a 
change  has  been  made*  as  Brother  Draper 
preferred  going  to  War  Country.  By  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  1  included  Blue 
Barrah  with  tny  work.  I  cannot  report 
any  thing  permanent.  I  hav^e  visited  this 
place  often,  and  tried  hard  to  get  a  house 
erected.  Notwithstanding  the  tnany  faith- 
ful promises  made  by  the  king,  governors, 
and  leading  men.  I  have  not  as  yet  succeed- 
ed. W' e  must  not  expect  the  natives  to  build 
houses  for  us  without  some  remuneration  ; 
and  they  will  not  work  without  pay,  though 
they  are  glad  to  have  us  among  them,  A 
great  work  can  be  done  here,  and  I  do 
earnestly  recomtnend  it  now  to  the  serious 
consitteraiion  of  the  Conference  and 
Board.  "  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  pos- 
sess it :  why  tarry  any  longer?  *'  Having 
hibnre<l  myself  as  a  missionary  among  the 
.-^menco-Liherian  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  going  from  place  to  place  as  a 
Methodist  itinerant,  sowing  the  precious 
seed  of  life,  1  would  now  turn  my  attention 
with  zeal  and  vigor  lo  these  beni^dned 
people  who  are  in  darkness,  idolatry,  and 
superstition.  I  ask  the  brethren,  *'  May  1 
go  to  carry  them  the  Gospel,  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy.^"  Christ  is  willing; 
will  you  send  me?  There  I  would  plant 
the  standard  of  Jesus  I  There  would  I 
unfurl  his  blood-stained  banner !  There 
I  would  spend  the  rernainder  of  my  days! 
There  I  would  die,  nnd  there  I  would  be 
buried,  and  rest  till  the  resurrection  morn  \ 

War  Country. — J,  W.  Draper,  preacher 
in  charge.  In  the  month  of  July  Brother 
Draper,  after  having  recovered  from  sick- 
ness, entered  upon  his  arduous  labors.  I 
have  not  visited  this  place  as  yet,  but  from 
what  1  can  gather  Brother  Draper  is  do- 
ing the  best  he  can.  He  seems  earnest  in 
his  labors,  and  desires  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  his  Lord  and  Master.  1  believe 
a  great  work  will  eventually  be  effected 
here  for  the  King  of  glory/  Thousands 
are  coming  from  the  far  interior,  w^bere 
darkness  abounds,  unto  the  great  light  of 
the  Gospel.  The  War  Country  people 
are  all  Bushmen,  who  have  come  from  a 
very  great  distance  and  planted  them- 
selves near  the  coast.  Shall  we  refuse  to 
give  them  bght  ? 
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Before  closing  my  report  I  will  say  thit 
our  home  mission  w^ork  is  still  advancing 
or  progressing.     We  have  not  funds  suffi- 
cient on  hand  yet  to  make  a  beginning,  but, 
God  willing  and  aiding,  we,  or  the  Met  hod 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  Sinoc   Distrii 
have  concluded  to  plant  and  foster  a  missis 
station  itself  in  the  near  future,  for  whii 
we  are  laboring,  hoping,  and  praying. 

I  wnll  also  call  your  attention   to  the 
educational    interests    of    our     childrcu. 
Brethren,   unless    something    is    done 
this  direction  I   am  afraid  that  we 
lose  ground.     The  intellectual  part  of  our 
Church    seems     to     be     on    a     decline. 
Other  denominations  are  looking  out  and 
educating  their  youths.     Are  we  asleep  to 
our  own  interests  in  this  country?  Awake! 
or  else   we    will    suffer  loss-     Let  us  as 
Methodists  educate  our  children,  that  ihcy 
go  not  from  us  to  get  an  education  and 
never  return.      Let  us  educate  the  chil-^ 
dren,  that  they  may  be  able  to  defend 
doctrines   of  bur   church   when   we 
dead  and  gone.  ^ 

Kefiort  «f  ttio   Cajii^   Palmaa  mnd  C< 
vallA  ItUcr  DlMirUt 

BY    BISHOP  TAYLOR. 

Mount  Scott  and  Tubmantown  are  re- 
ported by  Brother  Thompson,  pastor  pr» 
Urn. 

Pluky. — In  charge  of  Lizzie  McNcal,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Benson.     Owing  to  Miss 
McNeafs  illness  but  little  direct  work  has 
been  done  in  the  town,  but  their  family  of 
adopted  children  of   about    a   dozen 
saved  and  w  itnessing  for  Jesus.    We  tind  i 
difficult  to  get  good  farming  land  fur  Pluk 
Station,  hence  it  is  not  forward  in  self- 
support. 

Caraway. — Agnes  McAllister,  The 
war  is  over  and  peace  and  prosperity  are 
resting  on  Caraway  Station.  Plentiful  food 
supplies  from  their  farm^  a  boarding-school 
of  twelve  boys, seven  baptized.  Ser\ices  arc 
held  for  her  native  people  on  the  Sabbath 
and  one  or  two  nights  during  the  week. 
She  has  4,000  cuffee  scions  in  nurse ry%  and 
a  good  supply  of  indigenous  food. 

ratttki7,—,\mn€:  Whitfield  in  charge. 
Miss  Whitfield  has  been  ill  but  has  re- 
covered. She  has  two  acres  of  fine  ripe 
sugar-cane.  1,000  coffee-trees  planted 
out,  and  6.000  in  nursery,  with  farro 
supplies  in  variety.  She  has  seven  or 
eight  adopted  children  who  know  God. 
and  who  are  "  glorifying  him  as  God  "  be- 
fore the  evil  days  of  apostasy  can  sweep 
them  into  the  abyss  of  ruin  by  the  flood 
which  sweeps  down  all  who  do  not  thus 
timely  glorify  God.  Annie  holds  services 
regularly  in  the  big  town  of  King  Cahany, 
and  when  she  cannot  go  she  sends  her 
children  to  testify  for  Jesus,  and  they  in- 
variably get  a  respectful  hearing. 

Beaho. — H,  Garwood  in  charge.  He 
has  a  good  crop  of  food  supplies,  has  a 
few  hundred  coffee  scions  set  out  and 
3,000  in  nursery,  also  a  good  crop  of 
sugar-cane.  Irfe  is  teaching  children, 
preaching  to  adults,  and  doing  in  every 
way  a  good  preparatory  work,  but  reports 
no  conversions  lo  God  as  yet. 

afiH 

and  found  not  a  hill  of  potatoes  growin^'^* 
on  the  mission  farm  ;  but  already  she  has 
a  good   outset   of  coffee-trees  and   3,000 , 


Bararobo.—  WxsSi    Dingman   in  charge.j 
She  has  been  there  but  a  little  over  avea 
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in  nursen*.  an<l  abundant  supplies  of 
indigenous  products.  The  wildtmess 
and  solitary  place  are  glad  for  Miss 
Dingman,  and  the  natives  are  glad,  for  she 
is  teaching  their  children  "book."  and 
'•  God  palaver"  lo  all  classes  of  the 
heathen. 

Gernbo.—Qt^nwikms  Gibson  and  wife. 
Brother  Gibson  has  been  on  this  new  sta- 
tion but  a  year  or  less,  and  has  been 
hindered  by  a  war  between  his  tribe  and 
the  Webbo  tribe,  up  the  river  \  but 
Brother  Gibson  is,  nevertheless*  nnaking  a 
good  beginning  and  will  succeed, 

Wallaky, — Willlim  Schneid  miller  in 
charge.  This  is  the  '*  big  town  "  of  the 
Gerribo  tribe.  Brother  Schneidmiller 
preaches  daily  in  the  native  town,  and  has 
a  few  boys  m  school.  His  people  love 
him*  and  he  will  do  them  good,  but  as  yet 
none  have  fully  accepted  the  Saviour,  His 
fanning  is  progressing  favorably, 

Haiia  Hrabo, — Sandy  W.  Yancey  and 
wife  in  charge,  A  station  of  a  few  months' 
standing,  but  reports  seven  boarding- 
scholars,  a  good  crop  of  vegetables,  and 
6,000  coffee  scions  in  nursery, 

Banika. — W.  C.  Luning  and  wife.  This 
station  also  is  less  tlian  a  year  old.  Brother 
Luning  reports  five  boarding- scholars,  a 
good  crop  of  vegetables,  and  6,000  coffee 
scions  conning  on.  Brother  Luning 
preaches  in  the  native  language, 

PUbo, — William  Yancey  and  wife.  This 
station  is  old,  but  in  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding our  mission-houses  are  of  native 
construction^ — hence  but  temporary.  We 
have  not  as  yet  available  means  for  the 
buiklmg  of  permanent  houses ;  menntime 
our  workers  in  them  are  well  and  doing 
good  work,  and  the  growing  coffee* 
orchards  of  these  stations  give  us  a  guar- 
antee of  permanent  results.  Plebo  yields 
goo<l  crops  of  food  supplies,  a  growing 
field  of  coffee,  and  4,000  nursery  scions. 

Barreky. — William  Warner  and  wife. 
Good  crop  of  sugar-cane,  some  coffee- 
trees  \s*ell  on,  and  thousands  of  scions  in 
nurser}'.  They  have  four  or  five  converts 
from  heathenism,  and  a  small  school  be- 
sides, and  regular  preaching  services. 

Wiisikah . —  H  u  go  H  e  p  pc  and  wi  f e.  A  s 
yet  wc  have  but  a  country  house,  built  by 
the  natives  without  pay,  for  the  mission. 
The  mission  farm  has  a  superior  qunliiy 
of  soil,  and  Brother  Heppe,  with  a  little 
help,  "is  cutting  and  bLirnmg  bush,'*  and 
will  plant  plentifully  this  season.  He  is 
also  planting  coffee  scions.  His  field  for 
teaching  and  preaching  is  opening  hope- 
fully, 

i'jy^/t>X*v,— Boston  and  Beiiie  Tubman, 
man  and  wife.  They  have  set  out  some 
hundreds  of  coffee  scions,  and  have  6,000 
more  in  nursery.  They  have  twelve  boys 
and  one  girl  in  boarding-school,  and  a  good 
supply  of  lood  from  the  mission  farm.  Al- 
together they  are  making  a  grand  success. 
Yorkey, — iMiss  Bates  in  charge.  She 
has  no  room  as  yet  for  boarding  scholars, 
though  many  applicants.  She  is  a  supe- 
rior worker,  and  holds  regular  services 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  much 
larger  number  of  last  year ;  but  I  have  not 
received  a  definite  report  of  aggregate 
church  membership. 

t^iquimni  Ses. — A  large  town,  a  wild, 
warlike  people.  The  departure  of  our 
ladies   from  ihcre^Miss  Beynon  to   help 


Miss  McNeal,  and  Miss  Dean  on  account 
of  illness— left  the  station  without  a  mis- 
sionary; but  the  people  want  one.  and  I 
expect  to  send  them  a  good  man  and  wife 
shortly. 

Gran d  Ses,  — Ja m es  B .  Ro  b  ert s on .  Irl  f 
is  a  hard  worker^  His  land  is  poor,  atul 
doesn't  yield  plentifully,  yet  it  does  supply 
in  part.  He  preaches  daily,  and  teaches 
a  number  of  boys.  He  has  this  year  bap- 
tized seven  who  professed  to  have  savingly 
received  Christ,  but  I  have  not  received  a 
report  of  the  church  membership.  Scores 
are  reported  as  seekers,  but  so  many  of 
them  go  to  sea  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
track  of  them,  though  some  return  with  a 
good  report, 

Sastown, — K.  V.  Ekman,  He  reported 
a  converted  membership  of  195,  and  three 
new  sub-stations  in  the  interior  countries 
of  the  same  tribe,  a  mission-house  on  each, 
built  by  the  country  people,  and  manned  by 
our  converted  Krumen.  This  wonderful 
progress  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  a 
few  Krumen  from  Sastown  spent  some 
years  with  the  Wesleyans  in  Lagos,  and 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  how  God  will  lead 
us  when  we  shall  have  time  to  train  native 
workers.  Our  other  Kru  Coast  stations 
have  been  duly  reported  in  the  report  of 
the  Sinoe  District. 

Report  of  the  Ansola  DlatrleU 

BY   BtSHOP  TAYLOR. 

Loanda. — Burling,*  wife  and  two  sons, 
and  Mrs.  Roseman,  They  have  an  inter- 
esting school,  regular  preaching  services, 
self-support,  and  a  small  measure  of  soul- 
saving  -success. 

DiWih.—].  W.  Gordon,*  Rev.  A. 
Kolin*  and  wife.  For  some  two  years  our 
very  promising  school  work  at  Dondo  has 
been  suspended  for  want  of  teachers.  We 
hope  to  supply  them  very  soon.  It  is  a 
dimcult.  but  most  important  field, 

Pungo  Andongo, — W,  P.  Godson,*  An 
interesting  little  society  of  converted  na- 
tives was  organized  there  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

gw/Vi/i^i/ii.— Robert  Shields,*  P,  C, 
assisted  by  Sammy  Mead.  This  is  a  new 
station— pretty  good  clay  houses  and  large 
farms,  and  an  important  field. 

Canandua. — ^Wiiliani  H.  Mead,*  Min- 
nie his  wife,  and  five  of  his  children.  This 
is  also  a  new  station— large  farm,  good 
houses.  These  two  stations  have  founded 
from  self-supporting  resources  principally 
at 

Pungo  Andongo  Station ^  manned  by 
A.  E,  Withey,*  wife,  son  Bertie,  and  two 
little  daughters. 

Mitiange, — Samuel  J.  Mead,*  Adella 
his  wife,  and  Miss  Susan  Collins.  Ma- 
lange  is  a  noble  self-supporting  station, 
with  a  church  of  twenty 'three  saved  na- 
tives. This  is  a  very  poor  report.  The 
presiding  elder  (Rev.  A,  E.  Witheyj 
wrote  me  in  New  York,  some  months  ago, 
that  he  had  forwarded  his  annual  report 
to  me  at  Monrovia,  but,  like  his  report  of 
the  preceding  year,  it  did  not  reach  me. 
We  are  subjected  to  great  inconvenience 
through  a  defective  postal  system  on  this 
coast,  so  that  I  have  lo  supply  ihe  lack  of 
fresh  detail  of  the  grand  work  of  God  we 
h.ave  in  Angola  by  gcneraliiing  from  data 
nosv  out  of  date. ^^^ 

•  Alcmbefs  of  Conference. 


God  is  with  us,  and  we  are  bound  to 
win.  I  planted  five  stations  ir%  Angola 
five  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  now»  through 
the  self-supporting  success  of  some  of 
ihese,  wc  have  seven.  All  are  self-sup- 
porting, hut  some  of  them  are  more  pro- 
ductive than  others  in  pushing  the  work 
into  the  regions  beyond. 

Report  of  the  Cotijco  Utiilrlct. 

FY  BISHOP  TAYLOR. 

Kimpoko,  Stanley  PacL—B.  L.  Burr, 
P,  C.  L.  B.  Walker,  James  Harrison, 
M.D„  Hiram  Elkins,  and  Roxey  his  wife. 
All  sell-supporting,  all  at  work  among 
(he  natives,  some  of  whom  have  been 
saved,  but  1  have  not  received  definite  de- 
tails of  their  success. 

Luiuaburg. — The  brother  appointed  to 
succeed  Dr,  Summers  in  that  remote  but 
most  interesting  field  has  not  been  able 
to  secure  passage  up  the  Kasai  River, 

hangala,—\S.  O,  White,  P.  C,  Will- 
iam Rasmussen,  faithful  men  of  God,  in 
grading  and  track-laying.  The  latter  is 
at  home  on  furlough  to  recruit  his  heaith. 

Kn//.— J.  C.  Teter,  P.  C, ;  his  wife 
Mary  is  a  faithful  coadjutor.  Beside^  hit 
transport  work  at  Vivi  he  has  opened  a 
new  appointment  at  Maiadi,  the  starling 
point  of  the  Congo  Railroad,  He  has  or- 
ganized the  Methodist  Episc0p.1l  church 
there  and  received  by  letter  thirty-six 
members.  The  government  has  given  us 
a  lot,  and  soon  we  expect  to  build  a  church 
edifice  at  Matadi, 

Natombi,  near  Congo  River  mouth. 
Miss  Kildare  in  charge.  She  is  efficient 
and  most  diligent  in  her  work,  but,  being 
surrounded  by  very  demoralizing  influ- 
ences, her  progress  in  definite  results  is 
not  great,  but  she  is  most  heroic  and  pa- 
tient in  her  assiduous  efforts  to  do  good 
among  the  natives. 

Mamby. — ^Martha  Kah,  assistetl  by 
Henry'  Nehne.  They  have  a  good  farm, 
superior  mission- house,  and  a  small  board- 
ing-school. Mamby  is  under  a  French 
protectorate,  and  we  are  required  to  teach 
ail  elementary  branches  of  education  in 
I  he  French  lan{?uage.  We  have  a  mis- 
si  on  ar)'  lady  engaged,  en  route  to  Mamby* 
who  teaches  French. 

AFRICA     CONFERENCE     APPOINTMENTS, 

MoNsoviA  District,— C.  A.  Pitman,  P.E, 
Monrovia,  to  be  suppEied  ;  Robertspcrt  and  1  alia, 

B.  K.  McKeevcr;  New  Georgia  Ciicuit,  A.  H.  Wat- 
son ;  fohn»onviHej  to  be  tupfjlied  ;  Paynovittc  2nd 
Get;whr(^R|^  Circuit,  C.  A.  Pitman  ;  Marshall,  J.  P. 
ArtU;  PowcllvilJe,  to  be  supplied;  Vey  MUsioD,  D> 
Ware;  Kru  Town,  MUs  Mary  A  Sharp.* 

St.  Paul's  Rivek  District.— W,  T.  Hagan,  P.K. 

Upper  and  Lower  Caldwell  Circuit,  F,  C  Holdei^ 
nesi4 :  Virifinja  and  GrewersviUe  Circuit,  J,  D.  A* 
Scott  J  CUy  A^hbnd  CifCuit.  J.  W.  Cooper  ;  MilU- 
liurg  and  White  Pluins,   G,  W.  Parker  ;  Arihingtoa, 

C,  B.  McUan  ;  Robertsvillc,  J.  E.  Clark  ;  Carcy»- 
burg  and  EcnfM^nville^  T.  A.  Sima,  t,  N.  Holder,  at- 
^ifiiaDi ;  Brown  Slalion,  R-  Boyce;  Mount  Cotlee,  W. 
P.  Kennedy,  Sr. 

BA^iSA  District— J.  H.  Depuiie,  P,E, 
Upper  Buclianan  and  Paynesbury^  E.  L.  Brum*- 
kine;  Lower  Bucharnan  and  Cartcrstown,  10  be  sup- 
plied J  Gibboom,  to  be  «uppli«d  ;  Benson  Rj*er,  to  oe 
supplied  ;  Re'i.ley  Circuity  to  he  supplied  ;  Fdina 
Circuit,  to  be  ftipplicd  ;  Farmington,  to  be  iiipplicd  ; 
Mount  Olive  Mi»»ion,  J.  H-  Deputie. 

Sinoe  District.— Presiding  Elder  to  be  supplied, 
Greenviile.   to    be    iupplied  •     Lexington,    P.     £. 

Walker;  Louisville    and    Blunt&vUle,  to  be  supplied  ; 

Ebci:ie«er,  to  be  supplied  by  Z,  B.  Roberts ;  Jack  town, 


*Miasloiiary  worker,  but  not  Btembcn  of  Cotifie^ 
eoce. 


■ 


J.  W.  Bonpcr  ■  Blue  Bnrrah,  VV  P.  Kennedy.  Jr. ;  War 
CoittJtry,  y  W,  Draper;  Set tra  Km,  H*  T,  Turner; 
KAnn»  Rru,  Hcnly  V\  right  ;  NiHu*  E.  O.  Harm, 

Caj^b  Palmas  and  Cavalla  RtVER  Djstiuct,— Pre- 
siding Elder  to  be  suppUcd. 
Mount  Scoit  and  Tubmantown  Circuit,  to  be*up- 
pUed  ;  Biirxeky,  William  Warner  and  wife  :*  PIcbo, 
WilHAnt  Yancey  •  and  wife ;  *  Hada  Hrabo,  Sandy 
Yanccj^  *  »'ifl  wife  ;  *  Watlaky^  VV.  Sneidmiller ;  •  Ger- 
ribo,  C,  ftibnon  •  and  wife  ;  *^  Bararobo,  Ml**  Ding* 
mati ;  *  Bcabo.  H.  Garwood  ;  *  Tataka,  Annie  Whit- 
field  ;  *  Yofkcy,  Mim  Bates;*  Vtibloky,  Boston*  and 
Betty  Tubman  ;  •  WisRikah,  Hugo  Hcnpe  •  and 
wife;*  Plukv.  Mi«  McNeil*  aiid  Mis*.  Bcynon  ;  • 
Garowav,  M114.  MtAlli$ter;*  Pe^uinioi  Se*»  J,  A, 
Tale  and  wife;*  Grand  Ses,  J.  B.  Robertson;  Sas^ 
town^  to  be  supplied. 

AmCola  DtSTRiCT.t— a,  ^.  Withey,  P.E. 
Malange»  S.  L  Mead,  Ardelta  Mead,*  Susan  Col- 
lini;*  PungQ  Andonjfo  C,  W  Gordon,  Mrs.  I.  F. 
Withey,*  Lottie  •  and  Flcirence  •  Withey  ;  Qiuonqua, 
Robert  Shield*;  Nhancuejwp  s  Wllltam  H*  Mead,  Mr*. 
Minnie  A,  Mead,*  lohn,*  SamoeS,*  Wiltiam,*  Tulbt* 
T*ylor,»  and  Charleis  Mead,*  Herbert  C.  \Vtihey  • 
Don  do,  W,  P.  D,Kl*on,  Alfred  Kalin  and  wife ;  * 
Loanda,  L.  C.  Burling,  Mr»,  Burling,*  Lancaster  • 
Slid  Beverly  ♦  Burling,  Mr*.  Jane  tie  Kuscniajj.* 

CONCO  District.— Prciiding  Elder  to  be  iuppUed. 

Luluabur^,  Ut  be  supplied  ;  Kimpoko^  f'radlcv  L. 
Burr,  L.  B.  Walker,  j.  H,iiTt5on,  *M.U,,  Hir.ini 
Elklns  Mn.  Elktns  •  Kangala,  W,  O,  White,  Will- 
tarn  Ra^musscn ;  Vivt,  J,  C,  Tcter  and  wife;* 
Matadi,  to  be  j^npplied  ;  Natomby,  Mi&s  Kildarc  ;  * 
Mamby.  Mt**  K<th.*  H    Nehuc* 


Botes  ;inb  Commnits. 


The  article  "A  Brief  Review  of  Mission 
Work  in  India  *'  will  well  repay  a  careful 
reading.  It  is  writien  by  Professor  Mu- 
lt erjie,  a  nativ'e  of  India,  and  professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Dareilly, 
India. 

Rend  the  article  on  the  Financial  Possi- 
bilities of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
on  pages  260,  261,  It  is  written  by  Dr. 
McCabe»  and  appears  simultaneously  in 
this  magazine  and  Woritt-  Wide  I^Itssions. 
It  shows  something  of  the  latent  possibil- 
ities of  our  Church,  Let  the  Church  follow 
the  chaplain  in  this  great  adv  ance  move- 
ment. 

All  honor  to  China  for  declining  lo  re- 
ceive Mr.  Blair  as  Minister  from  the 
United  Stales  I  His  voles  and  his  speeches 
on  legislation  respecting  the  Chinese  have 
helped  to  disgrace  our  nation  and  interfere 
with  our  missions  in  China, 

Who  can  and  will  help  to  build  the 
Christian  College  at  Lucknow,  India  ? 
Its  erection  will  greatly  aid  the  work  of 
our  own  Mission,  and  bless  the  Protestant 
work  in  India,  Read  what  Ur.  Bad  ley 
says  of  the  college  in  another  place,  and 
then  send  re  mil  lances  to  Dr.  Peck,  at  the 
Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  learn  from  a 
letter  from  President  Scott  that  the 
Bare  illy  Theological  Seminary  has  thr 
largest  attendance  it  has  ever  had,  and 
the  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  Dr. 
Scott  writes:  *'  We  are  sadly  cramped  for 
endowment  to  make  needed  enlargement. 


•Miiflionary  workers,  but  not  membets  of  Cotifer- 
eoce. 

tThcte  appointments  arc  according  lo  report  direct 
from  Prcviding  Elder  Withey,  copy  of  which  mi^Ncd 
i2}e  bishop. 


Tell  the  people  to  send  us  $50,000  at 
once,  or  any  part  of  it,  however  small." 
Money  expended  in  this  direction  will  give 
good  dividends. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  T.  B.  Welch 
and  son,  of  V'ineland,  N.  J.,  who  are  pub- 
lishing the  minutes  of  the  Africa  Confer- 
ence, for  advance  sheets  of  ihe  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  from  which  w^e 
have  made  large  extracts.  It  will  be  well 
for  our  rc^aders  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  work  as  there  reported.  It  is 
seen  that  the  old  Liberian  work  is  making 
some  progress  and  has  35  churches  v^alued 
at  833.187,  and  one  parsonage  valued  at 
Si 50;  while  Bishop  Taylor's  work  reports 
no  churches,  but  thirty  parsonages  or 
homes  with  grounds  and  oihcr  property, 
allogelher  valued  at  851.500. 

«i^4 • 

3It»»lottary   !^oclet)r    Itcceliitii  ror  the 
Flttcml  Vcar. 

COMPARATIVE   S TATEM E.N T. 

Oi^eember 1.1,214/97  ;^8,^09.76 

Janiinry 2r»a4i-i.48  43,510.71 

Febniarjr 21,.*  IT. '21  24,199*76 

Mari?li 211.220.03  2:l(i,a72.91 

A|*rll,.. 2au,2Ul,60  2Gl,.i6.S.44 

Tot^i,  Apr.aO.  $o3Ji,010.5l  $Q(»0,920.3d 

When  the  above  statement  was  read  l<> 
the  Board  of  Managers  on  May  19.  Bishop 
Andrews,  who  was  presirting^said,  '*  Praise 
God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  and 
much  gratificatioa  was  expressed  by 
mejiibers  of  tlie  Board.  Six  months  have 
given  us  about  one  half  of  the  total  amount 
asked  for.  We  lorik  with  confidence  lo 
the  membership  of  our  churches  to  con- 
tinue this  giving  in  the  same  proportion 
for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  Much 
more  than  the    $1,250,000  could  be  well 

used. 

^ — •** =- 

Pre  sent  at  to  II    »r    Portrait  of  Btiibo|» 
Perk. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  iheir  meeting  in  ihe  Mission 
Rooms,  on  May  19.  1891,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

'*  Rt'so/ved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  are  due  lo  Mrs,  L.  Slickney 
for  the  exceedingly  beautiful  and  express- 
ive portrait  of  Bishop  Jesse  T.  Peck,  which 
she  has  caused  to  be  painted  and  framed, 
and  presented  to  the  society  for  its  galler>' 
of  portraits,  and  which  now  adorns  its 
walls.  It  will  ever  be  a  reminder  of  the 
kindly  generosity  and  interest  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  highly  esteemed 
donor. 

''Resoh/^d,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  this 
meeting,  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Stickney.'* 


PreiMi'iittkttoii  of  Pcirimlin  of  BiBliopc 

!i»ou]e  »iid  Antlmv  to  th«  Ifll** 

ttlonary  !4o(-lcty* 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  ihe  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  their  meeting  on  April  21  were  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  presentation  of  the 
portraits  of  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew, 
at  one  time  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  afterward  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
They  were  presented  through  Rev.  Dr, 
Deems  as  gifts  from  two  of  the  leading, 
laymen  of  the  Church,  South. 

The  Board  of  Managers  adopted  unani 
mously  a  resolution  thanking  the  donors, 
and  appointed  a  con^mitice  to  prepare  and 
forward  a  letter  to  Messrs,  Cole  and  Will- 
rams  expressing  their  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  following  letter  has  been  for- 
warded by  the  committee: 

Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth  Avenue.  ( 
New  York,  April  22,  1891.  \ 

Dear  Brethren:     At  a   meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the    Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
held  on  the  2Tst  inst,,  the  order   of   busi*^ 
ness  was  suspentlcd  to  welcome  the  Rev, 
Charles   F.   Det^ms,  D.D.,  and  10  receive 
by  his   hand  a  richly   framed    portrait   of 
the  late   Bishop  Joshua   Soule,  presented 
by  Colonel    E,    W,    Cole,    of    Nashville, j 
Tenn.,  and  another  portrait,  framed  in  like 
manner,  of  the  laie  Bisliop   James  tl.  An- 
drew,  presented  by  George  VV.  Williams» 
Esq..  of  Charleston,  S,  C. 

These  valuable  gifts,  and  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Deems  in  presenting  them,  were  re- 
ceived with  acclamation  by  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  the  portraits  having  been 
placed  in  conspicuous  positions,  were  ex- 
amined with  unqualified  admiration  by 
the  officers  and  managers. 

After  remarks  responsive  to  Dr.  Deems  J 
a  resolution  was  offered  by  the    Rev.    A.  I 
S.  Hunt,  D,D.,  and  unanimously  adopted, 
tendering  the  hearty  thanks  of  the    Board 
of  M  imagers  for  these  valued  and    timely  , 
gifts;  a ntl  by  a  similar  resolve  the  Board  j 
appointed  the   undersigned   a   committee 
to  convey  to  the  donors  its   sentiments  of 
appreciation  and  thankfulness. 

Their  generosity  is  the  subject  of  unt-  [ 
versal  comment,  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  kindly  acts  will  be  deeply  cherished 
by  the  Board  and  its  officers.  The  por- 
traits are  regarded  as  faithful  representa- 
tions of  the  distinguished  bishops,  whose 
position  and  eminence  have  indissolubly 
linked  them  with  the  history  of  Episcopal 
Methodism  in  the  United  States. 

In  performing  the  agreeable  duty  as- 
signed to  them,  the  undersigned  have  sin- 
cere pleasure  in  commending  not  only  the 
generosity,  but  the  fraternal  spirit  of  the 
kind  donors,  by  whose  united  liberality  our 
new  mission  house  at  New  York  has  been 
enriched  with  such  valuable  treasures. 
They  will  henceforth  bear  companionship 
with  the  portraits  of  Wesley,  the  founder 
of  Methodism  ;  of  Coke  and  Asbur\\  our 
first  bishops;  of  Hedding  and  Emory,  i 
the  former  ordained  10  the  Episcopal  office 
at  the  same  time  as  Bishop  Soule.  and  the 
latter  at  the  same  lime  as  Bishop  Andrew; 


h. 
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and  of  other  dislinguishcd  leaders,  closely 
and  most  efticicntly  idenlihed  with  the 
Missiot\ary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  formative  period 
of  Its  history. 

Receive,  dear  brethren,  the  united  and 
cordial  thanks  of  the  officers  and  man- 
agers of  the  Missionar}'  Society  of  the 
Methwhst  Eniscopal  Church  for  your 
opjK) nunc  and  valued  gifts;  and  permit 
us  10  add,  as  well,  the  expression  of  our 
individual  appreciation  and  esteem. 
Fraternally  yours. 


E»  G,  Andrews.' 
J.  M.  Kkid. 
E.  L.  Fancher, 
Aldcn  Speare, 
A,  S.  Hunt, 

S.  L/IiALDWm, 


Com- 
mi t  tee. 


To  George  W,  Williitms,  Esq.,  and  Colonel 
E.  W.  Cole, 


Hrtp  itie  New  Orl<>iiitM  ncdieal  $«.'lioo|. 

BV  BtSHul' W.  U  MaI.LAUEU,  D.r>. 

Through  the  press,  and  by  private  and 
personal  appeals,  help  has  already  l>een 
asked  for  a  most  needy  and  most  worthy 
insliiuiion — the  New  Orleans  University 
Medical  School.  A  measure  of  help  has 
been  secured,  hut  it  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate for  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Once  more  I  make  the  appeal  in  ihe 
name  of  Him  who  said  :  "  1  was  sick,  and 
yc  visited  me/*  and,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unib  me/' 
I  pray  and  hope  that  this  added  appeal 
may  not  be  in  vain. 

Our  medjcal  school  in  New  Orleans  is 
an  accomplished  lact.  It  has  matriculated 
two  classes.  The  third  will  enter  next 
fall.  It  has  commodious  queirters  on  one 
of  the  best  streets  of  the  city.  It  is  within 
three  minutes'  walk  of  the  great  Charily 
Hospital,  to  which  it  has  full  charier  rights 
for  its  students.  The  Charity  llospiiat  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  medical  school  to  which 
colored  students  can  be  admitted  within 
500  miles  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  a  complete  and  firsl- 
class  school  should  be  established  for 
these  people  in  the  metropolis  of  the  South- 
wc^t.  II  this  school  can  be  made  what 
Its  founders  hope  it  will  be,  it  will  benefit 
millions  of  people  for  many  generations. 

Its  plans  and  purposes  are  as  broad  and 
humanitarian  as  the  Gospel.  Never  from 
its  portals  shall  any  one  be  excluded  on 
account  of  race,  colon  religion,  or  sex.  It 
proposes  a  thorough  ihree  years'  course, 
with  advanced  qualifications  for  admission. 

The  president  of  the  medical  school  is 
president  of  New  Orleans  University,  of 
which  the  school  is  a  component  part, 

111  due  time,  in  connection  with  the 
medical  school,  there  will  be  established  a 


school  of  pharmacy,  a  dental  school,  and 
a  training-school  for  nurses.  All  of  these 
are  imperatively  needed,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  sick,  the  suffering,  and  the  dying 
who  might  have  recovered  if  they  hac(  en- 
joyed the  c.ire  of  well- trained  physicians, 
appeal  to  every  philanthropic  heart  for 
sympathy  and  help. 

Women  and  children  in  poverty  and 
sickness  arc  called  to  endure  unspeakable 
hardships  that  ought  to  he  alleviated. 
•They  must  not  longer  be  neglected.  The 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  and 
the  lack  of  care. 

Every  worthy  colored  young  man  who 
receives  a  medical  education  lilis,  in  some 
measure,  to  a  better  and  nobler  life  the 
long-suffering  race  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. Who  would  not  share  in  the  toil 
and  honor  of  this  noblt  effort? 

The  tremendous  problems  which  con- 
front the  country  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  colored  and  white  people  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  belter  education  of 
t)oth  classH  s,  and  the  upbuilding  of  each 
on  foundations  of  righteousness.  This 
medical  school  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems, for  every  thoroughly  educated  physi- 
cian of  the  colored  race  will  be  a  conserva- 
tor of  all  that  is  true  and  pure  and  good. 

Hence  the  appeal  for  help  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  New  Orleans 
University  .Medical  School  is  made  on  the 
broadest  grounds  of  Ciinslian  charity,  of 
enlightened  philanthropy,  and  of  unselhsh 
patriotism. 

h  will  take  $200,000  to  make  this  school 
all  that  it  ought  10  l)c  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, supplying  additional  buildings  as 
necessity  may  require,  and  providing  a 
reasonable  endowment  to  meet  current 
expenses. 

\\  was  supposed,  on  ihe  first  of  January, 
1891,  that  the  tirst  $50,000  had  been  se- 
cured in  cash  or  reliable  pledges,  but  the 
financial  troubles  of  last  fall  resulted  in  a 
great  shrinkage  (§17,500)  of  the  pledges. 
AH  our  plans  had  been  made  on  the  basis 
thai  the  tirsi  $50,000  was  secure.  Our  loss 
leaves  us  with  alt  our  responsibilities  and 
greatly  curtailetl  resources. 

U  nvust  be  ihat  there  are  benevolent 
people  who  would  gladly  supply  all  our 
neetis,  if  they  undersiooa  ancl  appreciated 
them.  Such  persons  should  know  that  all 
funds  contribnied  will  be  invested,  cared 
for,  and  disbursed  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society,  which  is 
one  of  the  three  strongest  benevolent 
societies  of  the  Melhudist  Episcopal 
Church,  thus  giving  the  amplest  assur- 
ance of  the  perfect  security  and  wise  and 
careful  administration  of  all  contributions 
and  investments. 

A  gift  of  §10.000  will  name  a  professor- 
ship, or  the  School  of  Dentistry,  Phar- 
macy, or  Nurses.  A  gift  of  125.000  will 
name  the  school,  thus  procuring  a  monu- 
ment more  enduring  ihan  bronze  or 
marble,  while  at  the  same  time  conferring 
an  unspeakable  boon  upon  the  afflicted 
distressed.  Also  $9,000  is  immediately 
needed  to  complete  payment  on  buildmgs 
already  purchased. 

Will  ail  who  desire  to  help  this  most 
wortiiy  cause  write  to  Bishop  W.  F, 
Mallalieu,  1,428  St.  Charles  Avenue,  New 
Orleans,  La.? 


%^x  Hissionnnes  anlj  Slissions. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare  and  family,  of  India, 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  May  4. 
Mis  address  is  Indianola,  la. 

Miss  Esther  DeVtne,  of  Lucknow,  India, 
arrived  in  the  United  Stales  April  26. 
Her  address  is  West  Marietta,  O. 

Rev,  J.  C.  Lawson  and  family  arrived 
in  the  United  .States  on  April  29.  His 
address  is  Baraboo,  Wis, 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Thomas  H,  Stockton,  of 
our  South  American  Mission,  is  now  in 
the  United  States  for  a  brief  vacation. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  Ihe  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Buenos 
Ay  res  for  eight  years. 

We  regret  to  note  that  owing  to  poor 
health  Miss  Ada  Hartzell,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  our  Mission  in  Mexico 
city  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
obliged  to  return  to  the  United  Slates. 

Dr,  H,  L.  E.  Luering,  of  our  Malaysia 
Mission,  writes  from  Singapore,  Apnl  14: 
*•  I  have  been  appointed  by  Bishop  Tho- 
burn  10  open  a  mission  m  British  North 
Borneo.  The  head  quarters  there  will 
probably  he  in  Kudat.  1  am  to  start  to 
the  field  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Brothers 
Moore  and  Baldcrston  will  go  lo  Pcnang 
erelong  to  carry  the  banner  of  Methodism 
to  that  section  of  the  mission  field.  The 
Conference  just  held  was  the  first  in  which 
the  bishop  was  enabled  to  send  men  out- 
side of  Singapore." 

Rev.  Marcus  L,  Taft  writes  from 
Peking,  China,  March  13:  "The  sensa- 
tion of  last  week  was  an  audience  granted 
by  the  Emperor  of  China  lo  the  various 
foreign  embassadors  stationed  in  Peking 
in  which  he  dispensed  with  the  ktruf-hno 
(bumping  the  head  on  the  floor).  Ii  was 
because  (he  Emperor  of  China  insisted 
upon  this  in  1816  that  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy  lo  China  proved  a  failure.  The 
present  young  Emperor  of  China  invited 
all  the  foreign  embassadors  in  Peking  to 
an  audience  with  him  on  equal  terms,  and 
also  proclaimed  that  such  an  audience 
should  be  given  each  year  hereafter. 
China  is  rapidly  snapping  the  anticptaicd 
bands  which  have  so  lotig  bound  her  to 
ancient  methods,  and  is  beginning  to  feel 
new  life  and  new  freedom.  Let  us 
strengthen  our  educational  work  in  the 
Peking  University,  and  be  ready  for 
China's  emergency." 

Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M,D„  and  family, 
and  his  mother.  Mrs.  M,  F.  Scranton,  all 
of  the  Korea  Mission,  have  relumed  to 
the  United  States,  They  expect  to  return 
to  Korea  next  year.  Dr,  Scranion's  ad- 
dress is  252  West  135th  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Rev*  N.  J.  Plumb,  of  the  Foochow  Con- 
ference, was  elected  in  March  last  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference which  meets  in  Washington  in 
October  next.  He  left  for  the  United 
States  immediately  after  Conference  in 
March,  and  will  come  via  England,  reach- 
ing this  country  this  month.  He  has 
served  his  second  term  in  China,  and  now 
returns  after  nine  years  of  continuous 
faithful  work. 

The  Foochow  Conference,  that  met  in 
Foochow  in  March  last,  reported  good 
progress  for  the  year.  It  has  4,480  mem- 
bers and  probationers,  an  increase  of  61S; 
3,077  Sunday-school  scholars,  an  increase 
of  656.  There  were  reported  $366.10 
raised  for  the  Missionar)'  Society ;  $151.50 
for  local  benevolent  purposes;  $1,364.32 
for  self-support;  $i»872.5o  for  church 
building  and  repairs;  $636.20  for  other 
local  purposes. 

Dr.  J.  W*  Butler  writes  from  Mexico 
city  :  **  The  return  of  Rev.  W.  E.  McLen- 
nan to  the  United  States  is  regretted  by 
all  his  flock  and  the  American  colony  in 
general.  He  carried  with  him  the  esteem 
of  all  the  Mission.  On  April  22  we  or- 
gantzed  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
Huehuetla,  State  of  Hidalgo,  receiving  five 
into  full  membership  and  six  on  probation. 
On  the  23d  we  organized  another  church 
in  Tlacuelotepec.  in  the  Slate  of  Puebla, 
receiving  thirty-four  into  full  membership 
and  about  twenty  on  probation.  In  the 
same  vicinity  we  have  begun  preaching 
services  in  tw*o  other  towns  and  have  good 
prospects  in  a  third." 

Dr.  B.  H.  Badley  wrote  from  Lucknow, 
April  13,  that  he  expected  to  start  for  the 
Almora  Sanitarium  on  the  morrow.  Al- 
though his  physician  ordered  him  U'st 
January  to  return  to  the  United  Stales, 
his  heart  is  so  bound  up  with  his  work  in 
India  th.it  he  cannot  leave.  Pray  for  him 
and  help  him  to  build  his  college  at 
Lucknow  1 

^ m*«      

The  Pekliiff  «« Gnzetle**' 

BY  KEV.  M.  L.  TAFT. 

The  Peking  GazetU  is  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  the  world.  One  copy  of  this 
unique  antique  Chinese  periodical  will  be 
presented  to  every  donor  of  $10  or  more 
to  the  Peking  University,  China, 

Enlarged  premises,  to  be  paid  for  with 
funds  generously  donated  by  friends  in 
America,  are  now  under  negotiation,  and 
$6,000  granted  for  the  new  dormitory  are 
cheering  (acts^facts  which  not  only 
cause  your  missionary  representatives  to 
be  very  grateful  to  the  kind  friends  in  the 
home-land  for  their  timely  liberality,  but 
which  are  also  prophetic  of  the  future. 

Let   us  push  this    efficient    agency  of 


Christianity  in  China*s  capitalf  Send  at 
once  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Peking  University,  Charles  H. 
Taft,  P.-O.  box  1,116,  New  York  city, 
and  receive  your  copy  of  the  Peking  Ga- 
zette with  its  quaint  yellow  covers. 


liTickiioiv  Ctirlvtlxin   Colleg^e. 

Rev.  Dn  Badley,  the  President  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  College  in  Lucknow. 
India,  continues  to  plead  for  50,000  ru- 
pees for  the  new  building  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  given  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  is  worth  12,000  rupees. 
We  copy  the  following  from  Dr.  Bad- 
ley's  article  in  the  Indian  Witness  of 
April  4 : 

"  *  Why  do  you  call  it  "  Christian  Col- 
lege?" asked  a  visiting  missionary  the 
other  day.  *  Do  you  really  expect  it  to  be 
a  Christian  college  out  and  out  ?  '  That 
is  our  expectation  ;  that  is,  the  time  will 
come  when  nine  tenths  of  its  students  will 
profess  Christ  and  the  other  tenth  will 
probably  be  inquirers.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  begin  to  teach  theology  as  well  as 
the  Bible  J  the  latter  is  carefully  taught 
and  the  daily  sessions  are  opened  with 
prayer.  The  large  number  of  Christian 
students  already  in  attendance  shows  the 
propriety  of  our  name ;  w^e  have  twenty- 
hve  per  cent,  of  Christians  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  institution — a  statement  which 
probably  cannot  be  made  of  any  other 
mission  college  in  India.  We  expect  a 
steady,  rapitl  increase  in  the  number  of 
Christian  pupils. 

"  In  this  connection  it  may  be  explained 
that  the  old  name,  '  Centennial  High- 
School,'  has  been  laid  aside ;  the  name 
has  become  well-known,  and  letters  still 
come  bearing  the  familiar  title. 

*'  When  the  school  was  opened  (Febru- 
ary, 1877)  it  was  called  '  The  Centennial 
School,'  as  it  had  been  planned  for  in 
[866^the  centennial  year  of  American 
Methodism.  When  it  was  raised  to  high- 
school  grade,  in  1882.  it  naturally  became 

*  The  Centennial  High-School  '^a  per- 
plexing name  to  all  except  American 
missionaries.  With  the  affiliation  came 
the  higher  title — '  Lucknow  Christian 
College.*     The  *  Centennial  '  becomes  the 

*  High- School  Department.'  Boys  as  low 
in  grade  as  the  fifth  class,  on  being  asked 
where    they    attend    school    will    reply, 

*  Christian  College  ! ' 

'*  We  have  the  two  institutions  in  the 
city,  the  Canning  College  and  the  Chris- 
tian: there  is  abundant  room  for  both. 
In  the  entrance  examination  held  this 
week  at  Lucknow  there  are  433  candi- 
dates. 100  more  than  last  year;  a  number 
of  these  have  come  in  from  out-stations. 
Our  college  sent  twenty,  of  whom  nine  arc 


Christians.  There  were  seven  young 
ladies  from  the  Woman's  College.  Wc 
have  ten  candidates  in  the  m termed iate 
examination,  of  whom  one  is  a  Christian. 

"With   this  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  candidates  for  matriculation,  it  is  v 
plain  that  there  is  room  for  at  least  V 
colleges  in  Lucknow.     In   five  years 
433  will  grow  to  1. 000,  Wc  shall  have  our 
share. 

'*  We  expect  a  large  attendance  of 
Christian  students  from  other  missions 
w^ho  chance  to  be  neighbors.  This  year 
in  the  college  the  following  missions  ai 
represented  (besides  our  own):  Church 
England,  London  Mission,  American 
Presbyterian,  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Our  central  location  and  railway  facilities 
seem  to  be  in  our  favor,  and  we  trust  there 
is  something  else.  We  are  laboring  and 
planning  to  make  the  institution  worth 
attending. 

**  Regarding  higher  education,  the 
'  testimony  of  English  officials  * — Sir  W. 
Muir,  Sir  R.  Temple,  Sir  William  Hunter, 
et  ai, — published  in  the  Indian  Witness 
of  February  21.  1S91,  is  certainly  most 
inspiring.  These  honorable  genilemcn 
have  been  •  behind  the  scenes ; '  they  know 
how  potent  bigotrj'  and  prejudice  are  as 
factors  to  stop  the  good  work  of  education 
and  enlightenment;  they  understand  what 
'  college  rows '  mean  in  lndi.a,  and  their 
testimony  carries  with  it  immense  weight. 
They  arc  a  jury  with  which  there  has 
been  no  tampering.  Let  us  employ  all 
agencies,  and  pray  without  ceasing  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  rest  in  richest  blessing 
upon  every  agency, 

"Wc  are  having  a  prosperous  year. 
With  our  narrow  quarters  wc  have  about 
as  many  students  as  we  can  well  accom- 
modate. The  inspector,  Mr.  Nesfield,  has 
just  made  his  annual  visit  and  is  *  pleased.* 

"Our  rival  schools— the  inegulars — in 
sptte  of  their  high-sounding  names,  are 
losing  ground.  They  have  had  to  *  fall 
into  hne  '  and  obey  the  instructions  of  ihe 
educational  department.  One  of  them.  I 
am  told,  is  supported  entirely  this  year  by 
a  Hindu  gentleman ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
quite  likely  that  paying  all  the  bills  month 
by  month  will  grow  monotonous.  Such  is 
human  nature, 

"Our  boarding-house  contains  sixty- 
five  young  men  and  boys — all  Christians, 
It  is  a  happy  family.  Daily  prayers  arc 
conducted  by  the  manager,  a  local 
preacher,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  dormito- 
ries. Early  every  morning  the  breeze 
brings  us,  in  our  bungalow,  the  voice  of 
song,  laden  with  comfort.  I  often  say 
(lying  in  bed),  '  These,  too,  are  praising 
God.*  Any  faint  desire  to  criticise  the 
singing— •  too    loud,'     'loo    rapid'— dies 
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away  at  once  when  one  remembers  that 
outsiders,  passing  along  the  street  in  front 
of  the  boarding-house,  hear  the  same  strains 
and  come  to  know  that  Christians  require 
no  temple  or  attendant  paraphernalia 
with  which  to  praise  God,  the  Father 
of  all 

•*  These  young  men  arc  of  great  assist- 
ance in  bazaar  preaching  and  in  the  church 
services.  Their  absence  is  felt  in  May 
and  June  (holiday).  The  '  Epworth 
League/  to  which  they  belong,  is  giving 
them  mental  pleasures  and  spiritual  up- 
lifts. The  class  and  prayer  meetings,  con- 
ducted in  the  school  by  Mr.  Mansell,  are 
doing  good.  '  The  Ready  Workers/  who 
go  regularly  to  the  bazaar  with  Mr.  Man- 
scU,  are  securing  a  valuable  experience. 


IHethodtst  intitiiitonN  tii  Hyderaliad  &ud 
Vicinity, 

Bishop  Thoburn  gives  in  the  Indian 
Witness  the  following  account  of  Hydera- 
bad and  the  prospects  of  mission  work  in 
the  city  and  vicinity : 

"Hyderabad  is  a  most  interesting  place, 
and  I  never  leave  it  without  regretting 
that  1  cannot  tarry  longer,  to  see  more  of 
the  city  and  its  people.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  most  powerful  Mohammedan  state 
in  the  world,  Turkey  alone  excepted,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  Mohammedan 
city  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
Constantinople,      The    latter    statement 

'  seems  a  little  doubtful  to  me,  but  I  found 
it  in  an  orthodox  guide-book  during  my 
stay  in  the  Niiam's  capital.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  Inhabited  by  the  most  fanatical 
Mohammedans  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
India,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  among  its  leading   residents  are 

,  probably  some  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
and  cultured  Mohammedans  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  empire.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet  some  of  these  gentlemen 
each  lime  I  have  visited  the  place,  and  I 
am  more  impressed  every  time  I  see  them 
with  their  advanced  ideas  and  the  clear 
grasp  with  which  they  lake  in  the  situa- 
tion, poIiiicaU  educational,  and  religious, 
both  in  the  Nizam's  territory  and  through- 
out India. 

"At  the  recent  Conference  in  Bangalore 
the  stations  within  the  limits  of  the  Nizam  s 
dominions  were  set  apart  into  a  presiding 
elder's  district,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev,  G.  K.  Gilder.  This  lardy  step  should 
have  been  taken  some  years  ago;  but 
until  now  it  never  has  seemed  altogether 
practicable.  We  waited,  at  first,  until 
more  men  could  be  found  and  more  sta- 
tions opened ;  but  experience  has  made  it 
plain  that  the  best  way  to  secure  new  men 
and  new  stations  is  to  block  out  the  work 
as  it  ought  to  be.  and  then  proceed  to  fill 


in  the  vacant  places.  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  great  future  awaits  us  in  this  most 
important  region.  We  have  many  difliicul- 
ties  to  contend  with,  but  when  once  the 
opposing  lines  are  broken.  I  feel  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  great  ingathering 
of  the  natives  throughout  all  parts  of  this 
territory* 

•'At  Hyderabad  three  lines  seem  to  con- 
verge, while  four  languages  are  spoken. 
The  people  represent  the  Telugu,  Marathi, 
and  Can arese races,  with  each  of  these  three 
tongues,  while  the  Hindustani  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  and  is  spoken  by  most 
persons  on  the  street,  although  by  race 
most  of  the  Hindustani-speaking  people 
are  foreign  to  the  province.  Thus  far  we 
have  not  attempted  any  thing  among  the 
Marathi  people  beyond  one  or  two  unim- 
portant schools ;  but  before  very  long  we 
ought  to  form  some  plan  for  systematic 
work  among  the  Marathi-speaking  people. 
The  most  open  door  is  found  among  the 
Telugus,  who  occupy  all  the  country  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  city,  and  extend 
in  an  almost  solid  mass  eastward  to  the 
sea.  The  Canarese  are  found  south  and 
west,  and  are  somewhat  less  accessible  than 
the  others.  For  a  time  it  is  not  probable 
that  very  much  can  be  done  among  the 
Hindustani-speaking  people.  The  hostil- 
ity ol  the  city  Mohammedans  to  Chris- 
tianity is  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  it  is 
probable  ihat  all  converts  for  some  years 
to  come  will  be  obliged  to  live  in  great 
discomfort,  if  not  in  absolute  danger,  if 
they  remain  among  the  people  who  had 
previously  known  them  as  Moham- 
medans. This  is  also  true  in  several  other 
places. 

**  Miss  Blackmar  is  holding  her  position 
courageously,  and  as  strongly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  She  has  ample  ac- 
cess to  the  houses  of  the  better  classes 
and  could  do  a  great  work  if  sufficient 
facilities  were  at  her  disposal ;  but  she  has 
opened  a  school  for  Europeans,  which 
taxes  her  strength  more  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. It  is  difficult  to  get  teachers  or 
assistants  of  any  kind  at  Hyderabad.  The 
city  is  by  no  means  an  undesirable  place 
of  residence,  and.  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favorable experience  of  many  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  may  be  considered 
as  healthy  and  in  some  respects  a  ver\' 
pleasant  place  of  residence.  The  heat  is 
much  less  excessive  than  in  places  farther 
north.  The  nights  arc  cool,  and  the 
rains,  while  not  excessive,  are  sufficient  to 
make  the  weather  endurable  and  even 
pleasant.  With  a  sufficient  staff  of  tiained 
workers  Miss  Blackmar  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  inaugurate  a  great  w^ork  among 
various  classes  in  the  important  city  where 
Providence  has  placed  her.*' 


From  its  organization  in  1876  this  Con- 
ference has  held  its  sessions  in  the  autumn 
or  early  winter.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
the  last  in  the  series,  Japan,  Korea,  North 
China,  and  Central  China  annual  meet- 
ings being  held  first,  and  in  the  order 
given.  Now  this  order  is  inverted.  We 
have  become  a  spring  Conference,  and  our 
preachers,  their  wives  and  others,  are 
obliged  to  undergo  a  great  amount  of  un- 
usual hardship  in  their  long  journeys  to 
and  from  Foochow  during  the  frightfully 
rainy  season. 

Our  fourteenth  session  was  held  March 
4  to  S.  inclusive,  Bishop  Goodsell  presid- 
siding.  The  reports  from  the  seven  pre- 
siding elders  show  that  faithful  work  is 
being  done  among  these  benighted  mill- 
ions, and  that  the  gospel  leaven  is  be- 
ginning to  leaven  this  stupendous  lump  of 
heathenism.  We  have  now  2,706  mem- 
bers and  1,774  probationers — a  total  of 
4,580.  Since  our  last  Conference  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  256  membcrs^^ 
over  ten  per  cent. — and  of  362  probation- 
ers— over  twenty-five  per  cent ;  total  in- 
crease of  members  and  probationers,  618. 
This  is  very  cheering  when  the  difficult 
nature  of  our  field  is  considered,  and  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
first  ten  years  of  labor  in  this  Mission  re- 
sulted in  only  one  baptism.  There  has 
also  been  a  gratifying  advance  in  self-supn 
port. 

One  of  the  tnost  encouraging  indica- 
tions is  the  increasing  interest  in  Chris- 
tianity that  is  being  manifested  outside  of 
the  circle  of  betiev^ers.  This  constantly 
extending  influence  I  have  repeated  op- 
portunities to  observe,  and  the  reports  of 
the  other  presiding  elders  allude  to  the 
same  fact.  Faith  may  at  times  stagger  at 
the  vastness  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
because  the  instrumentalities  employed 
are  so  inadequate,  but  it  is  God  who  is 
working.  The  divine  Saviour  has  told  us 
to  have  faith  in  God,  and  not  to  lose  heart 
because  of  seeming  impossibilities.  The 
two  mission  stations  recently  opened  at 
Kucheng  and  Hinghwa.  and  occupied  by 
foreign  missionaries,  have  already  given  a 
helpful  impulse  by  emphasizing  the  purely 
evangelical  work. 

Our  educational  work— including  that 
of  the  W.  F.  M.  S. — is  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  is  accomplishing  valuable 
results  in  training  a  large  number  of  young 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  Bible-women 
or  deaconesses. 

Among  the  visitors  introduced  to  the 
Conference  were  Rev.  S.  L.  Gracey.  D.D.. 
our  esteemed  United  Slates  Consul;  Rev, 
H,  L.  E.  Luring.  Ph.D..  of  our  Singapore 
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work;  and  Rev*  Leslie  Stevens,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  China  Mission. 
Rev.  W*  N»  Brewster,  formerly  of  our 
Singapore  Mission^  was  transferred  to  us 
from  the  Cincinnali  Conference, 

Resolutions  were  adopted  respecting 
Bishop  Goodsell,  whose  presidency  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  and  whose  sermons, 
addresses,  and  personal  intercourse  won 
all  hearts  and  intellects^native  and 
foreign.  Congratulatory  action  was  also 
taken  with  reference  to  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sites'  thirtieth  marriage  anniversar)',  which 
occurred  during  the  Conference,  and  on 
occount  of  the  return  to  America  of  Rev. 
N.  J.  Plumb-  These  are  our  senior  mis- 
sionaries. Ur.  Sites  has  served  neariy  thirty 
years  and  Brother  Plumb  about  twenty. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  expressing 
the  sorrow  of  the  Conference  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  T,  Ahok,  the  Christian  Chinese 
merchant,  who  gave  §10,000  toward 
founding  our  college;  at  his  death,  by 
drowning,  on  his  way  to  Conference,  of 
Rev.  Taing  Kwang  Ing,  pastor  at  Yong- 
ping ;  antl  on  account  of  the  severe  illness 
of  Rev,  Sia  Sek  Ong,  D.D.,  our  last  dele- 
gate to  General  Conference  ;  and  of  Rev. 
Hu  Yong  Mi,  M,A. 

The  vote  of  the  Conference  on  the 
cjuestion  of  admitting  women  to  the 
General  Conference  was  23  for  and  14 
against. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  harmonious  sessions  of  our 
Conference.  The  woman's  Conference, 
which  met  at  the  same  time,  also  had  an 
enjoyable  and  profitable  session.  Native 
preachers  and  missiunaries.  .animated  with 
iresh  zeal,  are  going  forward  in  the  name 
of  the  divine  Redeemer,  "conquering  and 
to  conquer."  Be  sure  to  pray  fur  us  all ! 
Below  are  the  appointments  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  presiding  elders; 

Foockow  Dnttiit^l^,  Sites,  Presiding 
Elder;  Foochow  LJniversity,  (~i.  B.  Smyth, 
President,  and  W.  H.  Lacy.  Mrs.  Smyth, 
Mrs.  Lacy,  Instructors ;  College  of  Theol- 
ogy* N.  Sites,  Dean ;  Superintendent  of 
Mission  press.  W.  H.  Lacy  ;  W,  F.  M.  S. 
Hospital,  UrsXarleton  and  Lyon,  and  Miss 
Ella  Johnson;  Girls'  Boarding  School,  Miss 
Jewell  and  Miss  Bonafield  ;  Woman's 
Schools,  Miss  Hartford  ;  Girls'  Day  School, 
Miss  Trimble:  Teacher  of  Music  in 
Schools.  Miss  Sites, 

Kti'the'Hi;  Dhirici. —yi.  C.  Wilcox. 
Presiding  Elder  (P.-O.,  Foochow)  ;  J.  J. 
Gregory,  .M.D,,  Ku-cheng  Medical  Work, 
(P.-O./Toochow). 

HtN^'/niHi  District, — Li  Tiong  Chwi. 
Presiding  folder;  W.  N,  Brewster,  Mis- 
sionary in  Charge  (P.-O.,  Foochow). 

Hok-  C/i/a  /(^  Dt  strict. — H  wo  ng  Pa  n 
Seng,  Presiding  Elder;  W.  H.  Lacy,  Mis- 
sionary in  Charge. 

Hiii'tiirtif  District. —Sm  Hcng  To, 
Presiding  Elder;  N.  Sites,  Missionary  in 
Charge. 

Ing-chun^  District. — Ngoi  Ki  Lang, 
Presiding  Elder;  W.  N.  Brewster,  Mis- 
sionary in  Charge, 

Yoni^-ping  District — Taing  Kieng  Ing, 
Presiding  Elder ;  M.  C.  Wilcox.  Mission- 
ary in  Charge. 

Xu-^/t^fi^*,  March  18.  1891, 


Revlial  ."Tlc^etlii^ft  in  Japan. 

BY     REV,      W.      9.      WOK[)£iV,     M.D.,     PKESIDING 
t.\AiYM  OF"  THE    NAGOVA  OISTKICT. 

It  »s  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  I  have  just 
returned  from  prayer-meeting.  It  has 
been  the  rule  to  hold  prayer-meetings  one 
hour,  but  now  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
our  members  wiihin  such  narrow  limits. 
For  the  past  two  weeks  our  prayer-meet- 
ings have  continued  for  two  hours,  and 
often  for  two  hours  and  a  half  with  un- 
flagging interest.  To-night  nine  persons 
gather  red  about  the  altar  for  prayers^six 
women  and  three  men.  Some  of  these 
were  seeking  pardon  for  their  sins,  and 
others  were  seeking  a  closer  walk  with 
God.  It  is  glorious !  Praise  be  to  his 
holy  name  J 

Sunday,  March  22,  was  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  history  of  our  church.  We  held 
Sunday-school  half  an  hour,  from  nine  to 
half  past  nine  A,  M.,  then  love-feast  until 
ten,  and  such  bright,  glorious  testi- 
monies of  God's  saving  grace  !  It  would 
have  rejoiced  your  hearts  to  have  heard 
ihem  and  to  know  that  these  dear  people 
enjoy  religion  in  the  same  way  that  we  do, 
and  that  God  reveals  himself  to  their 
hearts.  I  have  attended  love-feasts  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  f  can  honestly  say 
that  I  enjoyed  this  one  as  much  as  the 
best  one  that  I  ever  attended  in  America. 

After  the  love-feast  it  was  my  high 
privilege  to  baptize  sixteen  souls,  and  I 
felt,  while  baptizing  some,  that  I  could  truly 
say  lo  them,  **  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost/' 
Is  it  not  the  privilege  of  God's  ministers 
to  be  so  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  themselves 
that  they  can  impart  him  to  others  ?  The 
apostles  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
laid  their  hands  on  believers,  and  said  : 
''  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  Is  it  too 
much  for  us  to  ask  and  expect  to  receive 
this  power  now  ? 

After  the  baptisms  we  received  nine 
probationers  into  full  membership.  Four 
of  these  were  members  of  our  household — 
our  cook,  nurse,  and  the  children  of  our 
nurse — all  of  whom  have  pro\  ed  themselves 
good  and  faithful  Christians  through  years 
of  trial.  Praise  the  Lord,  my  hostler  re- 
ceived holy  baptism,  and  to-night  his  wife 
came  forward  and  knelt  for  prayers !  Two 
or  three  of  those  who  received  baptism 
came  from  a  long  distance,  twelve  miles  in 
the  country.  The  reception  of  baptism 
means  a  great  ileal  here  to  some.  It 
means  persecution,  the  alienation  of  friends 
and  relatives,  and  in  some  cases  the  for- 
saking of  father  and  mother  for  Christ. 

After  the  reception  of  members  we  cele- 
brated the  holy  eucharist.  The  altar  was 
filled  four  times,  and  I  think  that  nearly 
one  hundred  persons  partook  of  the  com- 
munion. 

Sunday   evening    two   women    from   a 


distant  part  of  the  city  came  with  rec- 
ommendations from  the  pastor  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  unite  with  the  church. 
We  received  them  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. This  made  the  number  of  recep- 
tions into  full  membership  for  Sunday, 
March  22,  1S91,  eleven. 

Monday  morning  I  rose  early  and  went 
to  Sawara,  accompanied  by  Brother 
Shimizu,  from  Toyohashi.  The  wind  blew 
almost  a  hurricane  over  that  peninsula, 
and  we  were  thoroughly  chilled  by  our  ex- 
posure to  the  wind  during  the  fifteen-mile 
jinrikisha  ride  ;  but  our  hearts  were  warm 
with  God's  love,  and  when  we  met  the 
few  Christians  in  Brother  Kamlya*5  home, 
and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  with  us.  Brother  Kamiya 
has  offered  to  give  a  piece  of  land  to  the 
church  upon  which  to  erect  a  church 
building.  If  we  had  $150  we  could  build 
a  fine  church  in  that  town. 

Monday  evening,  on  my  return,  I  met 
Brother  Miyama  at  the  station  taking  the 
train  for  Gifu.  having  received  an  urgent 
call  from  Brother  Ichiku  to  come  and  help 
him.  It  seems  that  owing  to  some  mis- 
understanding Brother  Ichiku  advertised 
that  I  would  preach  in  Gifu  on  Sunday. 
The  Christians  and  seekers  went  to  the 
depot  three  times  to  meet  me,  and  were 
greatly  disappointed  that  I  did  not  come. 
Monday  night*  at  our  Nagoya  church 
prayer-meeting,  we  made  the  Gifu  church 
a  special  object  of  prayer,  and  all  ihi* 
brethren  insisted  that  I  must  go  to  Gifu 
on  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  I  went  to  Gifu  and  found  re- 
vival sen" ices  in  progress  in  the  afternoon. 
Gifu  has  been  considered  a  verj  hard  place 
to  work,  but  here  now  were  at  least  six 
persons  seeking  to  become  Christians. 
Li  rot  her  Ichiku  for  a  long  time  has  made 
a  practice  of  going  up  the  famous  mount- 
ain Kiukazan,  noted  as  being  the  home  of 
the  illustrious  Nobunaga,  ever)'  morning 
and  spending  an  hour  in  prayer.  The 
Lord  is  richly  rewarding  the  fauh  of  this 
man.  who  has  become  an  earnest  worker 
for  God.  I  spoke  three  times  during  my 
short  stay  in  Gifu — twice  on  religion  and 
once  on  sanitary  science.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  present  and  some  are  earnestly 
desiring  Christian  baptism. 

Wednesday,  March  25,  was  a  day  rich 
in  spiritual  blessings.  I  went  to  Nishio  in 
the  morning,  a  town  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Nagoya.  taking  the  cars  to 
Handa,  thence  by  ferry  crossing  the  beau- 
tiful bay  to  Ohama,  a  stronghold  ot 
Buddhism.  Here  we  found  some  difficulty 
in  securing  jinrikisbas  to  take  us  to 
Nishio,  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond  ;  but 
Mr.  Yamakavva.  the  policeman  who  is  de- 
tailed by  the  government   to  accompany 
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inc.  stated  our  needs  to  the  chief  of  police 
of  Oh  am  a.  and  we  were  soon  provided 
with  jinrikisKas, 

About  sixteen  ChrisUans  assembled  in 
Brother  Kaneko's  house  to  meet  us  and 
worship  the  Lord.  What  a  change  in 
Nish  JO  since  the  lir.ie  when  Dr.  Mac  lay 
for  the  first  lime  went  to  this  place  to 
preach  the  Gospel  \  At  that  time  good 
Dr.  Maclay  was  not  allowed  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  hotel.  The  opposition  to  foreig-n- 
crs  and  the  Christian  reh^on  was  so 
strong  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  man  who  took  Or  Maclay  to  his 
own  house  to  spend  the  night  the  doctor 
would  not  have  found  a  place  to  lay  his 
wear)'  head  in  that  towTi.  I  have  met  the 
man»  who  became  a  Christian  under  Dr. 
Maclav's  teaching,  and  have  heard  this 
story  from  his  own  mouth.  I  made  a  few 
remarks  to  these  sixteen  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  then  I  knelt  down  and  prayed. 
After  I  had  finished  praying  the  pastor, 
Brother  Kaneko,  prayeJ,  and  then  one 
after  another,  and  nearly  all  who  were 
present  offered  an  audible  prayer,  two  or 
three  praying  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
unexpected,  but  glorious. 

These  dear  Christians  a  re  holding  prayer- 
meetings  every  night,  praying  for  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them.  They 
are  raising  money  to  build  a  church,  and, 
in  company  with  the  pastor,  I  went  out  to 
look  up  a  desirable  site.  The  Church 
will  be  able  to  raise  $ioo  or  more,  and 
with  a  little  help  from  the  Missionar)' 
Society  we  can  build  an  editice  to  the 
glory  of  Go<:l  in  this  town  where  the  oppo- 
sition is  still  so  powerful  that  every  mo  ve- 
in cnt  to  rent  or  buy  a  place  for  a  Christian 
church  is  undertaket\  with  the  greatest 
care  and  secrecy*  so  as  not  to  awalken  the 
opposition  of  the  Buddhists, 

On  the  first  and  second  of  April  the 
preachers  of  the  Nagoya  District  will  hold 
a  union  meeting  at  Nishio,  Many  prayers 
have  gone  up  that  this  meeting  may  be 
attended  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  about  two  dollars  has  been 
raised  in  our  church  to  send  some  women 
and  men  to  help  this  Nishio  church. 
These  men  and  women  will  constitute  the 
"  praying- band."  So  you  see  our  Nagoya 
church  has  become  a  true  missionary- 
church.  Wc  are  not  satisfied  to  be  fed 
with  gospel  blessings,  we  must  take  this 
blessed  gift  to  others. 

When  I  left  Nishin,  owing  to  the  length 
of  service  and  unavoidable  delays,  I  was 
obliged  to  change  my  plans,  and  came 
hon^c  by  way  of  Kariya,  the  town  where 
we  met  so  much  opposition  last  January. 
Wc  Slopped  in  Kariya  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Kum<^,  an  earnest  Christian,  and  we  en- 
joyed the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  singing  hymns,  and 
praying.  This  good  man  has  risked  his 
business,  reputation,  and  every  thing  in 
becoming  a  Christian  In  this  dark  place, 
hot  the  Lord  is  ver\'  gracious  unto  him. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  Japanese 
have  no  feeling— that  they  do  not  exhibit 
joy  and  sorrow.  This  may  be  true  of  the 
Samurai  class,  who,  undtr  the  te*ichings  of 
Confucius,  have  striven  to  suppress  emotion 
for  over  three  ceniurifs.  but  it  is  not  true 
of  the  common  people.  These  people 
weep,  and  their  faces  glow  with  religious 
joy  and  fervor. 


Sunday  morning,  March  29,  five  persons 
received  the  baptism  of  re|>enfance,  and 
we  prayed  earnestly  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Sunday  afternoon,  at  two  P.  M.,  a  large 
crowed  gathered  at  our  Gospel  Society. 
There  must  have  been  one  hundred 
crowded  in  the  small  room  and  in  front  of 
the  open  store.  This  is  sowing  by  the 
w^ay*side,  for  many  listen  for  a  few  minutes 
ancJ  then  move  on ;  but  at  this  service 
nearly  all  remained  and  listened  to  all  the 
speeches.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  work- 
ing. Sunday  afternoon  at  the  foreign  ser- 
vice we  enjoyed  a  most  wonderful  out- 
pouring. Sunday  night  about  one  hun- 
dred gathered  in  the  church  and  two  came 
forward  for  prayers. 

The  Lord  has  laid  it  upon  me  that  I 
must  go  out  and  visit  the  poor  and  the 
sick  at  their  homes,  and  hereafter  1  shall 
try  to  give  two  hours  a  day  to  this  de- 
partment of  Christian  work, 

Nagoya,  Japan,  April  i,  1891, 


R«|»ort  to  tli«  Anittial  ITIpeliitie  of  the 

Mtitayptfii  ^etliudi«t  EIt*l«<?«PAl 

BY  REV.   J.  C.   FLOVP,    D,r».,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  superintendent  arrived  upon  the 
field  about  one  month  ago,  hence  with  so 
short  a  residence  he  can  report  no  works 
of  righteousness  which  he  has  done  in  this 
Mission  ;  but  with  pleasure  he  can  report 
works  of  righteousness  which  missionaries 
on  the  ground  have  done.  The  Rev.  W. 
F.  Oldham,  with  his  wife,  is  absent  on 
health  leave  in  America.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  are  present  to-day  for 
work.  Rev.  B.  F.  West  has  been  ia  China 
for  several  months  studying  the  Chinese 
language.  He  has  lately  returned  full  of 
faith  and  zeal,  and  with  mcreased  knowl- 
etlge.  to  resume  his  work  in  the  Chinese 
Mission.  Able  now  to  preach  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  their  own  tongue,  Brother  West  has 
entered  with  greater  spirit  than  ever  before 
upon  his  work,  and  with  a  faith  that  will 
not  shrink-  He  says  that  when  he  first 
began  this  work  he  "  Prayed  and  prayed 
that  God  would  give  him  one  convert  from 
this  people ;  but  now  so  many  have  come 
that  he  is  looking  for  them  on  every  hush," 
May  God  grant  to  him  according  to  his 
faith. 

Tk€  Tamii  Work,  There  are  at  pres- 
ent residing  in  the  city  about  40,000  Ta- 
mils. They  are  mostly  poor  laboring 
classes,  and  are  more  or  less  a  transient 
people,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  so  much 
to  hope  for  in  permanent  results  from 
work  with  them  as  with  some  others  here. 
However,  we  have  a  good  start,  anrl  the 
work  is  now  prospering  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Brother  Hoisington,  a  native 
preacher  Irom  Ceylon,  who  came  to  us 
during  the  year.  On  Sundays  Brother 
Hoismgton  preachesand  visits  the  prison  ; 
during  the  week  he  has  charge  of  the 
Tamil  Boys'  School,  which  hnsan  enrolled 
membership  of  about  75  and  an  average 
attendance  of  50,     We   hope  to  hold  the 


ground  we  have,  and  also  to  make  an  ad- 
vance in  our  work  among  this  people. 

The  Malays,  These  are  the  original 
possessors  of  the  land.  They  inhabit  the 
peninsula  above  us  and  nearly  all  the  isl- 
ands about  us.  Their  number  is  nearly 
fifty  million s»  and  in  religion  they  are  nearly 
all  Mohammedans.  They  appear  to  be 
much  harder  to  reach  with  the  Gospel 
than  the  Chinese  or  Tamils.  Open  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  means  a  bitter  per- 
secution, if  not  a  martyr's  death,  for  them. 
Hence  while  they  hear  us  they  do  not 
seem  to  heed  us  as  the  Chmese  do. 
Hence  this  work  has  seemed  discourag- 
ing, and  many  missionaries  of  all  denom- 
inations have  been  tempted  to  turn  aside 
from  direct  work  among  them  to  the  more 
promising  field  among  the  Chinese.  But 
yet  WT  al!  feel  that  this  work  among  the 
Malays  must  be  pressed.  Wc  believe 
that  our  Lord's  '*every  creature  "  and 
"all  nations "  takes  them  tn.  We  are 
glad  that  one  of  our  missionaries  feels  the 
pressure  of  God  upon  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  these  people.  Every  week 
Brother  W.  G.  Shellabeare  is  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  we  are  sure  that  visible  results  will 
follow. 

This  preaching  is  not  only  by  the  living 
voice,  but  also  by  the  printed  page. 
Brother  Shellabeare  is  a  printer  as  well  as 
a  preacher,  and  he  is  now  equipped  with  a 
new  printing'press,  paid  for  by  money 
given  by  friends  in  America.  The  press 
ts  now  busy  printing  tracts  and  hymns 
and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Malay 
language.  Our  present  need  is  for  a  man^ 
competent  to  act  as  foreman  of  the  press 
department,  that  Brother  Shellabeare  may 
give  all  his  time  to  translation  and  to 
preaching. 

This  Alalaysia  publishing  department 
will  be  no  small  factor  in  Malaysia 
Methodism  through  coming  years.  Be- 
fore his  departure  to  China  for  study 
Brother  H.  L.  E,  Luering  preached  regu- 
larly to  the  Malays,  and  he  also  preached 
in  German  to  the  German-speaking  peo- 
ple here. 

TJt^  English  C/iurc/t.  This  has  been 
in  charge  of  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore,  who  came 
to  us  from  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada  about  seven  months  ago.  In 
labors  abundant  is  Brother  Moore,  In 
connection  with  his  preaching  and  pas- 
toral work  in  the  cluirch  he  preaches 
ever)'  Sunday  to  the  soldiers  at  the  garri- 
son, and  conducts  in  person,  or  througl^ 
his  helpers,  two  evangelistic  open-air  serv- 
ices every  week,  which  have  been  product- 
ive of  good  results. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  SckooL  Another 
department  of  our  Mission  which  shows 
very  gratifying  results  is  our  Anglo-Chi- 
nese School. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  pros- 
perity under  the  principalship  of  Rev,  R, 
W.  .\Iu nson.  The  school  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  four  hundred. 

In  connection  with  I  he  school  is  a 
boarding  department  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Munson.  who  has  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Chinese  boys,  who  look  to 
her  as  a  friend  and  counselor.  The 
boarding  department  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  ourschoolfor  molding  character. 
The    blessed    results   of  brin^in^    Ll\«!L'a«. 
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heathen  boys  into  a  Christian  home  to 
mingle  daily  with  iheir  Christian  teachers 
are  incalculable*  The  far  off  future  only 
will  reveal  the  entire  fruitage  of  iliis  seed- 
sowing. 

The  teaching  staff  has  been  g^reatly 
strengthened  during  the  year  by  the  ar- 
rival of  six  new  teachers,  four  of  whom 
came  from  America,  so  that  now  we  have 
the  strongest  corps  of  teachers  of  any 
mission-school  in  our  Church.  The  out- 
look for  the  year  is  most  auspicious. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  new 
school  building,  and  our  expectation  ts 
that  during  the  coming  year  we  shall  erect 
a  building  to  cost  not  less  than  $to,oc»» 

The  value  of  the  church  and  school 
property  belonging  to  the  Mission  is 
$40,000. 

Woman's  Work,  The  W.  F.  M.  S,  is 
represented  here  by  Miss  Sophia  Black- 
more,  who  has  carried  forward  a  very  ex- 
cellent work  during  the  year. 

Miss  Blackmore  has  ten  assistants,  two 
of  whom  are  zenana  visitors,  and  eight  are 
teachers — three    in   schools  and   fivt    in 

Crivate  houses.  Eightv-nine  girls  have 
een  taught,  and  fifty-Avc  homes  visited 
regularly.  This  work  is  mainly  among 
the  Tamils  and  Chinese.  In  the  Tamil 
school  forty  girls  are  enrolled,  and  the 
work  is  very  encouraging. 

The  Bible  is  regularly  taught  in  these 
schools. 

In  the  Chinese  school  fourteen  girls  are 
taught.  An  orphans'  home  has  been 
opened  during  the  year,  which  has  eight 
girls-  A  new  building*  is  very  much  needed 
for  this  work,  and  one  will  be  erected  dur- 
ing the  year,  to  cost  about  SttOoO' 

These  are  the  main  facts  to  be  reported 
for  the  year's  work.  It  has  been  a  season 
of  hard  toil  with  these  devoted  mission- 
aries, and  precious  results  have  been 
manifested* 

God  has  graciously  watched  os'er  our 
little  band,  and  kept  us  alive  and  well. 
Only  once  has  a  plague  come  nigh  our 
dwellings.  This  was  a  rabid  dog,  which 
bit  the  little  son  of  our  Brother  and  Sister 
Munson.  Grievous  was  this  affliction, 
gracious  was  the  sustaining  grace  of  God. 
From  far  and  near  sympathetic  friends 
have  borne  our  afiRicted  brother  and  sister 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  they  have  felt 
the  everlasting  arms  beneath.  The  little 
boy  was  taken  at  once  to  M.  Pasteur,  in 
Paris,  who  has  given  assurance  of  com- 
plete recovery.  The  sympathy  of  this 
Mission  is  assured  to  our  brother  and 
sister  in  this  trial,  and  we  pray  that  God 
will  grant  to  them  the  full  realization  of 
their  hopes  concerning  their  precious  child. 

The  outlook  for  the  year  to  come  for 
our  work  is  full  of  promise.  We  have 
strengthened  our  stakes,  we  must  extend 
our  borders.  We  trust  that  we  can  at 
once  open  other  stations  in  this  now 
whitest o-t he-harvest  field. 

There  is  the  sound  of  rain.  The  cloud 
is  growing  bigger^  and  it  will  overspread 
Malaysia,  and  these  isles  which  await  the 
law  of  God  shall  know  the  joyful  sound, 

praying  now  that  we  may  be  perfect,  of 
good  comfort,  of  one  mind,  may  live  in 
peace,  and  that  the  God  of  peace  may  be 
with  us,  this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

Singap&rt,  April  S,  1891. 


tfburrbcs  mtb  Socirties. 


Wontaii**  tTiilon  lfIl«aIoiiary  &oelelf» 

The  Woman's  Union  iMissionary  So- 
ciety was  started  in  Nov^ember,  i860.  Its 
head-quarters  are  at  67  Bible  House.  New 
York  city.  President,  Mrs.  Henry  John- 
son ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss.  S. 
D.  Doremus;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
2.  S.  Ely  ;  Treasurer,  Z.  S,  Ely,  Esq,  ; 
Assistant  Treasurers,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Stone.  Miss  M,  S.  Stone. 

Its  receifits  for  the  year  closing  Decem- 
ber 31,  1S90,  were: 

From  donations,.,..... «,,,•,,, ••,.••«...  f 32,33a  14 

Fmm  lee^es »» 90,03000 

From  sale  of  scrip ,. 3S8  55 

From  interest  and  dividendi ,.«««p.         "i^^V^  '^3 

Balance  from  last  year, 3^633  97 

$5o,09ti  U 

DiSauRSSMBMTS. 

To  support  of  40  iQUsionaries  lii  CalcuUa, 
India,  &chook,  out-staiion&  ai  Rajpont 
and  Entully,  native  fcachenSi  taJcot  re- 
pairs, conveyances,  physicians'  fees, 
freight  on  boxes^  support  of  56  children 
in  Orphanage,  7  sciiioUrslniips^  medical 
work,  and  special  gifLS, ,,, ..., $11,874  96 

To  support  of  20  mi*Mgnarie»  in  AUaKa^ 
bad,  India,  47  schools,  phykicians^  fees, 
conveyances,  taxes,  repairs,  etc , , . .         7^396  05 

To  support  of  15  mis^ionarici  in  Cawn> 
pore,  India,  38  schooL«^  taxes,  repain, 
conveyances,  physit  tan*'  fees.  etc. .....  4*633  50 

To*i:pptjrt  tif  4  intS!>io)]ariejiiin  Yokohama. 
Japan,  56  Bibl&-rcad<irsand  girls,  ground 
rent  and  insurance,  repairs,  Kashidori 
and  other  schooU.  and  medicaJI  work..,         7,755  6g 

To  \upp  jrt  of  7  mis,sionarie*  in  Shanehai, 
China,  pupils,  ^  dayschooU,  4  teachers, 
laxcs^  rcpjiirs,  misu ranee,  drug*^  Sfurgical 
dres^in^,  5  a&iisUuiU  in  medical  work^ 
furnishing  Medical  Home,,  gifts  for  the 
Hospital,  etc.. »....-, -,'  "--         7*34^  60 

To  donations  sent  Mi&s  S.  J,  Higby, 
Bastcln,  Burma. .... »oo  oo 

To  donations  in  aid  of  McAU  Missions, 

Paris,  France .,._,., 30  00 

To  support  of  child  and  Bible-reader  under 

Mr*.  Jared  W,  Scudder,  Veltorc,  India  103  50 

To   donation  sent  Mr»,  Mary  C.  Winsor, 

Sirur,  India, .....,,..,.. , . ,  100  00 

To  support  of  child  for  two  years  under 

Rev.  David  Herran,  Dehra,  India .....  50  00 

To  support  for  two  years  of  child  under 
care  of  Rev.  E.  N.  Seller,  KohUptir. 
India. ..,.,,... , .  50  00 

To  donation  sent  Dr.  J,  B.  Laiutingt  Cairo, 

E^pt .  .  *  .     ,  * 975    OQ 

To  djjiation  sent  Mrs.  T.Sp«ncerOg^den, 

Anpom,  Africa. ,...,,,...,.-.... 50  00 

To  salaries  of  4  niisaionane*  for  part  uf  the 
ycATj  and  their  expenses  in  addresshtog 
missionary  s-odeties .,.,.,. i»335  i^ 

To  passage  to  India  of  MUses  Lathrop^ 
Ward,  and  Dietrich ,..         1,05000 

To  passage  to  Yokohama  of  Miss  Crosby.  335  00 

To  passajge  to  Shanghai  of  Dr.  Hcifsnyder 
and  Mi^ii  McKechnie 67s  t>o 

To  priming  Misxiffnury  Link^  Annual 
Report,  leailcts,  notices,  official  head- 
ings^ circulars,  etc. . . . , 71^1  43 

To  rent  and  cxpenseii  of  Room  67,  Bible 
House,  also  incidental  ej«pen»e4,  mailing 
Afissionary  Link,  public  meetings,  ex- 
penses of  missionary  candidates,  etc. . ,         >,686  86 

$46,165  07 
Deduct  amount  borrowed  from  freight  ac- 
count.  , . . ,  5Q  >i 

f4&,io5  &6 
Retainlne  fee  in  case  of  Society  vs.  T.  B, 

McClelland ...»         |ioo  00 

Shares    of     Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 

Company  stock. ....,....,         3*475  «> 

Balance  on  deposit... • ,       I'lli^  oi 

f  6o,oa6  Se 

No  salaries  are  paid  the  officers,  but  the 
home  expenses,  consisting^  of  priming 
($732,43)  and  office  expenses,  etc, 
($1,686.86)  aggregated  $2,419.29,  or 
about  four  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  of  the  year  from  all  sources. 


Missionancs  are  sustained  in  Ind 
Chin,i,  and  Japan,  and  assistance  rendei^ 
to  missions  in  Africa,  Burma,  and  Fran^ 

In  Calcutta^  India,  arc  Miss  L.  M.  He 
superintendent ;  Miss    Kennedy,    Zena 
mis.sionar)' ;     17    missionaries,    55   nati 
teachers,  1.500  zenana  pupils,  50  scho 
(J 2  suburban  schools  in   Kajpore   andj 
in  Entally),     In  the  Orphanage  are! 
S.  F.  Gardner,  superintendent;  Miss 
Easton,  zenana  teacher;  Mrs.  E.  Bac 
Miss  H.  Caddy;  140   pupils.     The   Dis- 
pensary is  \y\  charge  of  Dr.  Alice  L.  Ernst. 

In  Allahabad,  India,  are  Miss  M.  C 
Lathrop,  superintendent ;  MissE.  Hatch- 
t^i..  superintendent  pro  tern,:  Mrs.  A. 
Hedrick,  20  missionaries,  6  native  assist- 
ants. 1422  pupiis  (I»024in50  schools,  398 
pupils  in  320  zenanas). 

In  Cawnpore^  India,  are  Miss  G.  R. 
Ward,  superintendent ;  Miss  E.  C,  Eberlc, 
superintendent  pro  tern, ;  Miss  L,  E. 
Dietrich,  15  missionaries,  5  native  assist- 
ants, 968  pupils  (623  m  37  day-schools, 
345  in  184  zenanas.j 

The  China  Mission  is  located  in  Shang- 
hai, and  includes  educational  and  medical 
departments.  The  Margaret  Williamson 
Hospital  has  been  very  successful,  and 
during  the  past  hve  years  79.671  patients 
have  been  seen  at  the  dispensary,  and  555 
cared  for  in  the  wards.  The  Bridgraan 
Memorial  Home  has  40  girls  under  in- 
struction, and  ihere  are  5  day-schools  and 
I  Sunday-school,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Reif- 
snyderand  Dr.  Mary  Gale  are  the  medical 
missionaries,  and  are  assisted  by  Miss  M. 
.McKechnie  and  Miss  E.  C,  Andrews.  The 
missionary  teachers  are  Miss  F.  A.  Smith, 
Miss  Brunton,  Miss  R.  Garel.  There  are 
also  5  native  teachers  and  5  native  hos- 
pital helpers. 

The  Japan  Mission  is  in  Yokohama, 
where  there  is  a  boarding-school  of  140 
girls  and  also  medical  and  evangelistic 
work.  Miss  J.  N.  Crosby  is  superintend- 
ent, Mrs.  L.  Pierson,  Miss  A.  Viele,  Mrs, 
Sharland,  and  Miss  Albro  missionary 
teachers  ;  Dr.  A.  D.  H.  Kelsey.  missionary 
physician.  There  are  also  6  native  teach- 
ers. 6  native  medical  assistants,  21  Bible 
women,  and  200  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  foreign  field  in  1890: 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA. 
Misv  Hook,  Mis«  Gardner,  Miaa  Easton,  Miss  Keo- 
ned>%  Mr*.  Bacnn,  Mr*.  H;ii;ley,  Mi*i  Smith,  Mill 
DtiiL,  Mii*  CunlifTc,  Miss  Cc^ckbum,  Dr,  Alice  EmsC,^ 
Mis*  C^ddy,  MU*  HajaUion,  Mt*s  O'DclU  Mb»  Phu- 
kati.  Miss  Dissent^*  Mis*  Parker,*  Mm  SwarrU,* 
Mis£  MUl«r,  Mta»  Lanton,  Mr».  Boniwetsch. 

ALLAHABAD^  INDIA. 
Mils  Lathrop,*  Mrs.  Hedrick,  Miss  Hatchell,  Mtu 
RiKlerick,  Miss  £.  Roderick,  Misii  A.  L^dlie,  Mn^ 
EmiErsori,  Mrs.  E.  Emerson,  Mass  Robinson,  Mi» 
Foley,  Miss  P«te»,  Mi^  Mcintosh^  Miss  Leslie^  Mill 
Dickson,  Mk«  M,  Roderick.  MUs  H.  Foley,  Um 
Greve,  Mi^  Jaunoft,  Mi«s  fielchamber*,  Miia  jC  Clark. 

CAWNPORE,  INDIA, 
Mi^\Vard,*Mi*i  Ebcrle,  Mis*  Dietrich,  Miss^Hajw 
riA,  Mi&!i  Dc  Sou»,  MU»  De  LoD||a,  Miss  £^  Pickanl, 
Miss  Olleitbach,  Miss  Shawr,  Miis  I.  Browne,  MtB 
Bodson,*  MUs  Pickard,  Miss  Seth^  Miu  UaAan,  Min 
Hadfom,*  Miss  Roberta. 

SHANGHAI,  CHINA. 
Dr.  ElixabetK  Reifsnyder.*  Miu  McKechnie,^  Mtn 
F.  Smith,  Dr.  Maiy  Gale,  MU»  Andrews,  Hsn  Gaid, 
Mit&  Brunton. 

YOKOHAMA  JAPAN. 
Mi*»  Crosby ,♦  Dr.  Adaline  Kel-vcy,  Mre.  Pienoa, 
Mi»<;  Viele,*  Mils  Albro,*  Mr*,  Sharland,  VoluaUiy 
Assi&tanc. 
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'GO    YE  INTO  ALL    THE    IVORLDr 


Ipjoctrn  anb  Song. 


^^Go  Ye  into  All  the  V/orld." 

BY  REV.   W.   M'KENDREE    DARWOOD,    D.D. 
[Deduaied  to  Rev,  C.  C.  McCabe,  D,D.\ 
Ye  messengers  of  grace,  ye  flaming  heralds,  go 
To  every  clime  and  coast,  and  let  the  nations  know 
My  Gospel's  one  of  light  to  those  in  darkness  chained. 
To  those  in  blackest  night,  where  sin  so  long  has  reigned. 
Chorus. — Go  into  all  the  world, 

To  all  the  nations  go; 
And  tell  them  of  the  blood 
That  washes  white  as  «now. 

My  Gospel's  one  of  grace  ;  to  all  mankind  'tis  given ; 
It  seeks  to  save  the  race  and  lift  it  up  to  heaven. 
My  Gospel's  one  of  power  to  those  that  shall  believe. 
E'en  those  who  murdered  me  the  message  may  receive. 

— Chorus. 

Though  now  I  go  away  I'll  watch  you  from  my  throne. 
And  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  its  power  known  ; 
Sinner,  the  word  receive;  'tis  God's  own  "power  to  save; 
All,  all  who  will  believe,  eternal  life  shall,  have. — Chorus, 

Lord,  we  obey  thy  call ;  we'll  to  the  nations  go ; 
And  tell  them  of  the  blood  that  washes  white  as  snow; 
On  Congo's  mighty  stream,  on  Tanganika's  shore. 
We'll  spread  the  glorious  truth,  that  man  may  sin  no  more. 

— Chorus, 

From  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south,  we're  marching 

home, 
Where  Jesus  waits  to  say,  "  O,  come,  ye  blessed,  come ; 
Sit  with  me  on  my  throne ;  you  did  your  duty  well. 
And  saved  the  sinners  lost  from  going  down  to  hell." 

— Chorus. 

Ring  out  the  blessed  sound,  praise  to  our  God  be  given  ; 
And  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  who  brought  us  home  to  heaven. 
Salvation  to  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb  for  sinners  slain  ; 
Ring  out,  the  work  is  done !  reign,  Christ,  forever  reign  I 

— Chorus, 


^  »^»  » 

Are  We  Listening? 

BY  REV.  RICHARD  RAY  WIGHTMAN. 

"  Go,"  says  the  Christ,  "and' preach  the  word 

That  to  you  I  have  spoken  ; 
Go,  tell  to  those  by  sin  enthralled 

Their  fetters  may  be  broken  ! 

"Be  not  kept  hack  by  wind  nor  wave 

Nor  boundary  of  your  nation. 
But  unto  every  creature  tell 

The  blest  news  of  salvation  I 

♦. 
"  Go  not  alone,  I'll  be  thy  g^uide 

Upon  the  mission  given  ; 
And,  lo,  upon  mels  conferred 

All  power  in  earth  and  heaven  ! " 

Echo  these  words  in  every  soul ! 

Till,  love  of  Christ  constraining. 
His  people  go  and  preach  till  there 

Is  naught  of  sin  remaining. 


Preach  with  their  money,  word,  and  life. 
The  souls  of  lost  men  saving ; 

Preach  till  above  hell's  ramparts  dark 
Surrender's  flag  is  waving ! 

O  blessed  Christ,  thy  Spirit  give  I 
Be  thou  our  way  attending ; 

Help  us  to  teach,  as  thou  didst  teach. 
The  way  of  life  unending  I 
Albion,  Mich, 

Modir,  Silorh,  Storir. 


Tlie  Navajo  Indians. 

BY     SUPERINTENDENT    T.    L.    WILTSEK. 

The  Navajo  Indians,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  our  North  American  tribes,  have  received 
to  this  day  very  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  people.  Many  of  our  intelligent  citizens 
seem  never  to  have  heard  of  such  a  tribe.  Even  the 
United  States  government,  whose  wards  they  are,  has 
done  very  little  for  them  as  compared  with  other  tribes. 
Their  isolated  position  geographically,  and  their  peace- 
able, pastoral  habits,  may  account  in  part  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  generally  known.  Had  they  gone  on 
the  war-path  periodically  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  every  citizen  would  have  heard  of  them. 
The  tribe  numbers  about  20,000  souls. 

Their  Reservation. 

The  Navajo  reservation  is  an  immense  tract  of  about 
7,600,000  acres,  lying  in  north-eastern  Arizona,  north- 
western New  Mexico,  and  that  portion  of  Utah  south  of 
the  San  Juan  River.  Its  extreme  length  east  an<i  west 
is  about  140  miles,  and  its  width  120  miles.  Within  this 
vast  domain  are  mountain  ranges,  sandy  plains,  fertile 
valleys,  and  timber  lands  in  abundance.  Some  of  its 
mountains  are  said  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  are  coveted  by  many  a  prospector  who  has  heard  of 
or  seen  evidences  of  their  wealth. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  since  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  was  sent  to  arrest  and  conduct  from  the  res- 
ervation a  party  of  eighteen  of  these  prospectors.  The 
good  sense  of  the  Navajos  kept  them  from  killing  these 
intruders,  as  they  easily  might  have  done.  laying  as  it 
does  in  the  arid  region,  much  of  this  reserve  is  compar- 
atively destitute  of  vegetation.  Other  parts  are  covered 
with  huge  pines,  with  grass  and  flowers  in  rich  profusion. 
The  valleys  are  very  fertile.  Along  the  San  Juan  are 
many  thousand  acres  which  might  be  irrigated  from  the 
abundance  of  that  large  stream.  Capital  and  enterprise 
arc  needed  to  develop  these  vast  resources.  It  will  yet 
be  done.  As  it  is  to-day  the  reservation  is  valuable 
chiefly  for  grazing  purposes. 

Characteristics. 
This  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  superior  tribe.     In 
stature  they  are  above  the  average.     The  men  are  tall, 
and   "straight  as  an   arrow."     They    are  independent 
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and  digniiied  tiu  kbeaniing,  Tbt^  ^a-vc  not  been  |»au per- 
iled by  tli4:?  govcramcnt.  Orocc  :thcy  were  very  formi- 
dable in  war — the  terror  of  tli^e  Utes,  Apaches,  Mexicans, 
etc,  SliTcwdncss  and  natnuTad  intelligence  Wlong  to 
them. 

Strong  faces*  sucb  as  nugltt  l^eiong  to  philosophers, 
are  frequently  seen,  A  governtment  officer  recently  re- 
marked of  orre  of  the  living  chiefs  that  no  liner  looking 
man  ever  sat  in  the  presiiSeiitial  chair  at  Washingian. 
They  arc  ncrt  as  Jiizy  aod  thriftless  as  many  of  our 
Indians  are.  Tl^y  take  soroe  jiride  in  appearing  well, 
atid  arc  ajaobitious  to  accumulate  property.  They  ^re 
gr>od-natiire>d»  fond  of  song  and  the  Indian  dance,  and 
liberal  witb  their  means.  They  wiiJ  divide  the  !^st  piece 
of  bread  with  the  destitute. 

MATEklAL    COKDITIQX, 

As  compai^ed  wtth  Indians  generally,  the  Navajos  are 
in  good  circttuaistances.  Though  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment they  do  tiot  receive  raiici€i*s  but  gaiti  their  own 
livelihood.  They  are  shepherds,  and  own  hundreds  of 
th ou sa nds  of  sheep,  g r *at s.  and  horses.  T he  annual  wo o I 
clip  is  a  source  of  large  revenue.  With  the  rudest  ajj- 
pliances  blankets  of  sui:)enor  quality  are  made,  and  are 
sold  as  relics  to  tourists  and  others. 

Silver  coin  is  the  only  circulating  medium  among 
them*  I^rge  sums  of  it  are  converted  by  native  silver- 
smiths into  ornanaents  for  the  neck  and  belt,  or  the 
bridles  of  the  horses.  An  Indian  and  his  pony  will 
sometimes  appear  wearing  nearly  a  hundred  silver  dol- 
lars in  this  form.     Except  in  the  severest  winter  storms 
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NAVAJO    INDIAN. 

there  is  no  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  among 
them.  The  dwellings  of  the  tribe  are  called  hi\^atts, 
and  are  the  rudest  possible.  Frequently  they  are  of 
stone,  partly  under  groimd,  and  with  dirt  roof.  Some- 
limes  they  are  constructed  of  poles  set  up  in  a  circle, 
with  the  tops  securely  fastened  together  and  thatched 
with  adobe.     Of  the  same  material  an  entrance  is  made, 


beginning  several  feet  from  the  dwelling,  with  a  blanket 
hung  up  for  a  door. 

Social  Customs  and  Mode  of  Li  Ft 
The  Navajos  are  a  very   social    people.     Their    no-* 
madic  life  tends  to  develop  this  trait.    They  do  not  li%'e 
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NAVAJO   SCOUT, 

in  villages,  but  are  scattered  over  the  reservation.  Inur- 
ing much  of  the  year  some  of  them  follow  thvir  flocks 
to  such  places  as  afford  tbe  best  pasty  rage.  They  build 
temporary  hogans  along  the  streams  during  the  corn- 
raising  season.  Dances  are  frequently  held  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  and  hundreds  come  together  for  a  period 
of  several  days  of  feasting  and  dancing.  The  principal 
articles  of  food  are  mutton,  bread,  and  coffee  well 
sw*eetened.  They  are  fond  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Horse- 
flesh is  prized  by  them  as  a  delicacy.  They  will  not  eat 
fish  or  fowls  of  any  kind.  They  kill  wild  turkeys 
and  similar  game,  but  sell  them  to  the  white  people. 

Their  dress  is  the  usual  garb  of  **  blanket  Indians/* 
Their  moccasins  are  very  neatly  made,  the  uppers  of 
buckskin  and  the  soles  of  rawhide,  fitted  perfectly  to 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  foot.  Marriage  is  a  most 
informal  aO'air,  There  is  no  ceremony  whatever  The 
bride  is  bought  of  her  parents  for  a  certain  number  of 
ponies.  He  takes  her  to  his  home,  and  they  begin  life 
together;  but  if  he  does  not  like  her  he  leaves  her  as 
informally  as  he  took  her.  Polygamy  exists  among 
them.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  man  from  having 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  buy  and  support,  or  rather  as 
many  as  can  support  themselves  being  his  wives.  The 
sheep  are  the  property  of  the  women,  the  horses  of  the 
men.  The  husband  has  no  claim  upon  the  property  of 
the  wife.  The  children  born  to  them  also  belong  to  the 
wife  and  her  clan.  If  she  dies  her  children  and  prop- 
erty all  go  to  her  relatives, 

MuRAi,  Condition  and  Reucion. 
The  morals    of    the    tribe    are    of   a    low    standard. 
Gambling  prevails  to  an  alarming    extent.     Men  and 
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Avomen  alike  are  addicted  to  this  vice.  They  gamble  for 
blankets,  moccasions,  money,  any  thing.  Tobacco 
smoking  is  even  more  prevalent,  nearly  all  ages  partic- 
ipating. Drunkenness,  polygamy,  and  licentiousness 
are  common  evils.  Utter  demoralization  exists  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  looseness  of  the  marriage  relations,  or  the 
easy  and  informal  way  in  which  wives  are  taken  and 
dropped. 

As  to  their  religion,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  they  be- 
lieve. The  various  "story-tellers  "  do  not  agree  in  the 
recital  of  their  mythological  creed.  They  have  no 
priests,  and  no  places  of  worship.  Their  medicine-men 
are  the  only  religious  leaders  in  the  tribe.  Their  influ- 
ence is  largely  confined  to  the  older  people.  The  young 
men  believe  little  or  nothing.  They  claim  for  some  of 
their  dances  that  they  are  religious  in  their  nature. 

They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  they  will  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  certain  animals.  That  a  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
also  held  by  them  is  evident  from  the  custom  of  killing 
a  horse  which  belonged  to  a  man  just  deceased,  on 
which  he  may  ride  to  his  final  destination. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  slavery 
still  exists  in  the  United  States.  There  are  owned  by 
some  of  these  Navajos,  and  held  as  slaves,  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  wars  of  years  gone  by.  Most  of  them 
are  Utes  and  Apaches.  How  many  of  these  there  are 
no  one  knows.  The  former  agent  reports  the  liberating 
of  a  dozen  or  more.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  that 
Christianity  will  correct.  On  the  whole  the  tribe  is 
ripe  for  the  Gospel.  The  harvest  is  great,  the  laborers 
few. 

Superstitions. 

The  Navajo  superstitions  are  various  and  interesting. 
,  We  can  name  but  a  few  of  them.  They  are  most  super- 
stitious concerning  death  and  dead  bodies.  They  will 
not  reside  in  a  hogan^  or  house,  where  one  has  died. 
They  will  frequently  carry  a  dying  friend  out  of  doors 
to  die,  even  in  the  bitterest  of  weather.  Sometimes  they 
will  remove  the  supports  of  a  hogan  and  let  the  roof 
down  upon  the  dead,  which  act  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  a  burial  and  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
demned hogan.  All  over  the  reservation  are  what  they 
call  chin-tee  hoganSy  where  the  people  have  died.  Chin- 
tee  is  their  word  for  an  evil  spirit.  A  Navajo  man  will 
not  look  upon  the  face  of  his  mother-in-law.  He  be- 
lieves he  will  go  blind  if  he  does.  He  flees  from  her  as 
from  a  serpent,  and  by  so  doing  avoids,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  reports,  a  fruitful  source  of  family  jars.  The 
superstitions  of  the  medicine-men  are  well-nigh  innu- 
merable.    Space  will  not  permit  us  even  to  name  them. 


The  Alaskans  called  the  first  white  people  they  saw 
**  snow  men."  When  they  saw  the  first  big  ship  approach 
the  land  they  ran  to  a  neighboring  mountain  to  be  safe 
from  th*^  frightful  monster,  hut  as  no  disaster  overtook 
chcm  they  ruiuincd  slowly. 


The  Navajo  Women. 

BY  MRS.  T.  L.  WILTSEE. 

A  visitor  to  the  Navajo  reservation  is  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  marked  contrast  between  the  men  and 
the  women  of  the  tribe.  As  a  rule,  the  men  are  tall 
and  well  proportioned  ;  the  women,  short  and  stout. 
The  men  have  an  independent,  self-assured  bearing;  the 
women  are  unassuming  and  retiring.  This  is  due,  how- 
ever, not  to  any  special  cruelty  practiced  toward  the 
Navajo  women,  but  to  the  general  fact  that  among  all 
heathen  tribes  the  position  of  woman  is  that  of  an  in- 
ferior. As  regards  mental  endowments,  these  women  are 
in  every  way  the  equals  of  the  men.  They  are  ready, 
persistent,  capable  in  matters  of  business,  and  are  gifted 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  native  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness. In  our  schools  the  girls  are  generally  even  brighter 
and  more  capable  than  the  boys. 

These  girls  mature  very  early,  and  are  married  when 
hardly  more  than  children  in  years.  Custom  makes 
them  victims  to  gross  injustice,  for  they  have  little  or 
no  choice  in  the  selection  of  husbands.  Marriage  is  a 
purely  business  arrangement.  The  man  who  wishes  to 
have  a  Navajo  maiden  for  his  wife  pays  her  parents  the 
requisite  number  of  ponies  or  sheep,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  Equally  easy  is  the  rupture  of  the  marriage  bond. 
The  poor  girl  who  has  been  married  in  this  informal 
fashion,  without  her  consent  and  often  against  her  will, 
may  also  be  discarded  at  the  pleasure  of  her  husband, 
with  slight  pretext,  or  without  any  pretext  whatever,  to 
be  taken  up  sooner  or  later  by  some  other  man.  This 
places  the  marriage  relation  on  a  very  low  plane,  and 
inevitably  results  in  an  extremely  vitiated  state  of 
morals. 

Notwithstanding  their  disadvantage  in  this  regard,  on 
the  whole  the  women  of  this  tribe  receive  better  treat- 
ment and  occupy  a  higher  position  than  those  of  most 
other  tribes.  They  enjoy  certain  prerogatives  not  com- 
mon to  Indian  women.  They  own  the  sheep  and  goats, 
while  the  ponies  are  the  property  of  the  men.  As  a  re- 
sult the  herding  of  the  flocks  falls  largely  to  the  women 
and  girls.  The  selling  of  the  wool  and  pelts  is  the 
woman's  business  also.  In  the  wool  season  you  will  see 
the  Navajo  woman  riding  to  the  trader's,  mounted  on 
top  of  huge  sacks  of  wool,  which  are  firmly  strapped  to 
the  back  of  the  pony.  The  husband  has  no  claim  upoii 
the  property  of  the  wife.  In  case  of  her  death  it  passes 
to  her  relatives.  Her  children  are  hers,  rather  than 
their  father's,  belonging  to  her  clan  instead  of  his.  This 
**  unwritten  law  "  gives  the  woman  of  the  Navajo  tribe 
an  importance  and  dignity  not  enjoyed  by  her  sisters 
of  other  tribes. 

One  of  the  occupations  of  the  Navajo  woman  is 
blanket-weaving.  These  blankets  are  remarkable  fab- 
rics, and  have  a  wide  reputation.  Of  singular  fineness 
and  beauty,  they  are  manufactured  by  means  of  the 
ntOit  primitive  of  looms,  which  consist  simply  of  four  sticks 
or  poles  lashed  tosjether  in  the  form  of  a  son  are,  upon 
which  the  warp  is  strung.     The  filling  is  put  m  by  hand 
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in  a  painfully  slow  fashion.  Tbe 
yarn  is  spun  and  twisted  by  a 
small  round  stick  about  eiglit- 
een  inches  long,  with  a  sort  of 
spool  near  one  end.  This  stick 
is  twirled  by  the  (ingers  of  one 
hand,  while  the  wool  is  drnwr 
out  by  the  olht-n  By  appli 
ances  so  crude  are  woven  bed- 
blankets,  saddle-blankets,  rugs, 
and  belts  or  sashes,  remarkably 
line  of  texture,  and  of  unique 
and  beautiful  patterns.  Many 
of  these  blankels  are  so  firmly 
and  closely  woven  that  they  will 
hold  water  when  suspended  by 
the  four  comers. 

The  woraen  also  prepare  the 
grain  for  food  by  grinding  the 
corn  and  wheat  in  primitive 
fashion  between  the  **  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones/' 

The  relations  between  par 
ents  and  children  are  most 
tender  and  affectionate.  It  is 
quite  touching  to  witness  the 
greeting  of  two  members  of 
the  same  family  w^ho  have  been 
separated  for  some  time.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  demonstra- 
tions among  civilized  people 
on  such  occasions,  they  sit 
own  and  silently  weep  to- 
gether, the  tears  roll  rig  down 
their  faces  and  dropping  ujjon 
their  laps.  One  almost  feels 
as  if  one  wanted  lu  join  the 
group  and  help  Ihem  cry. 

The  affection  of  these  poor 
.women  for  their  children  is  i.i^ 
ense.  They  hang  about  the 
school  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
them  with  a  patience  and  long- 
ing that  is  pitiful  in  the  ex- 
treme.   They  are  averse  beyond 

expression  to  having  their  children  taken  away  from 
home  to  school^  and  pathetically  entreat  the  government 
to  build  schools  inside  the  reservation,  where  they  can 
see  their  boys  and  girls  from  time  to  time,  and  know 
|how  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Navajo  mother  carries  the  Httle  one  on  her  back 
in  a  queer  Httle  cradle.  It  is  a  most  convenient  ar- 
angement,  as  it  can  be  stood  up  against  the  wall^  or 
Kung  up  in  a  tree,  or  laid  across  a  barrel,  or  disposed 
of  in  any  other  way  the  mother  chooses.  These  little 
helpless  creatures,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  their  strange 
prisons,  rarely  cry,  and  are  very  exemplary  babies. 
Their  pretty  faces  and  lovely  dark  eyes  make  them 
very  attractive. 
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But  life  in  a  Navajo  ho^an  is  dark  at  best  Not  all 
their  simple  efforts  at  furnishing  and-  decorating  can 
make  the  earth-walled,  earth-floored,  windowless  hut 
any  thing  but  gloomy  and  stifling  and  unattractive. 
Here  in  these  narrow  walls  the  Indian  woman  must  live 
her  narrow  life.  No  hope  of  a  w^der  life  beyond  cheers 
her  fainting  soul,  or  brightens  the  dull  round  of  her 
daily  labors.  Here  on  this  skin-covered  floor  must  she 
lie  prone  in  her  last  agony  until  the  glaring  eye  and 
stiffening  limbs  w^arn  her  friends  that  they  must  carry 
her  hence,  still  breathing,  to  die  outside  the  walls  of  the 
poor  home.  Some  paces  away  from  the  threshold  that 
her  feet  have  crossed  and  recrossed  so  often  must  she 
lie  on    the  hard    ground,  in    whatevct  \\«l^V  ^x  Vt^^^  ««. 


srorm  may  coQie,  until  that  long-imprisoned  but  undying 
soul  within  her  has  burst  its  bonds  and  fied  away, 

0»  for  help  for  the  Navajo  women  I  How  truly  typ- 
ical of  their  spiritual  darkness  is  the  darkness  of  their 
/w^t^ans.  Purely  pagan  in  all  their  j^uperstitions,  beliefs, 
and  practices,  with  Htde  of  joy  in  the  present  and  ntuhing 
of  hope  for  the  future,  how  strongly  does  their  condition 
appeal  to  our  Christian  love  and  chanty. 

Here  is  a  ripe  field  for  our  Woman*s  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  to  enter.  We  must  have  schools  in  which 
religion  and  the  industries  of  the  home  may  be  taught 
our  Navajo  girls.  The  fixed  purpose  of  the  parents  not 
to  allow  the  children  to  go  away  to  school  makes 
such  schools  a  necessity.  No  more  hopeful  work  pre- 
sents itself  for  our  attention  than  the  Christianizing  of 
this  fine  tribe  of  Indians.  And  no  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion will  be  more  speedily  productive  of  the  best  results 
than  those  made  along  the  special  line  of  work  above 
indicated — the  Christian  educatioe  and  training  of  the 
girls  of  the  Navajo  people. 
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Methodist   Episcopal   Mission  to  the  Narajos. 

BY    REV.    T*    L.    WILTSEE. 

For  years  the  attention  of  the  workers  of  our  Church 
in  the  South-west,  and  of  the  bishops  visiting  Confer- 
ences in  this  region,  was  called  to  this  tribe.  The  fact 
that  in  Christian  America  there  was  a  body  of  20,000 
human  beings  without  the  Gospel  and  not  a  single  mis- 
sionary among  them  stirred  the  hearts  and  aroused  the 
sympathies  of  these  representatives  of  our  missionary 
Church.  But  the  other  fact,  that  our  missionary  con- 
tributions were  all  appropriated  to  fields  which  would 
not  consent  to  retrenchment,  was  in  the  way  of  making 
an  appropriation  for  this  new  work.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  the  writer  labored  to  put  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Navajos  upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  of  the  Church. 

Finally  the  General  Missionary  Committee  in  1889 
made  a  conditional  appropriation  of  35>ooo  *o  begin  the 
work,  and  Dr,  Leonard  undertook  the  task  of  raising  it 
Of  course,  he  succeeded.  In  October  last  the  writer, 
having  volunteered  to  go,  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Bowman  as  superintendent  of  the  new  Mission.  Up  to 
this  time  he  is  the  only  Christian  minister  laboring 
among  this  people.  It  was  thought  that  the  most  that 
could  be  done  the  first  year  would  be  to  explore  the 
field,  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  people,  preach  to  as  many  as  might  be  reached, 
build  a  parsonage,  and  plan  for  the  future.  This  much 
and  more  will  probably  be  accomplished. 

Fort  Defiance;  Ariz,^  has  been  selected  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mission;  and  here  a  parsonage  will  soon 
be  completed.  At  this  point  is  the  Navajo  agency, 
which  also  includes  the  Moqui  Indians,  whose  reserva- 
tion lies  immediately  west  of  the  Navajos.  I'he  Mo- 
quis  are  an  interesting  tribe  numbering  over  2,000;  and 
they  arc  without  n  swgje  missionary  or  preacher.     They 
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live  in  puebios  and  can  be  easily  reached.     Our  Navajo 
Mission  should  take  them  in  as  soon  as  possible.    Here  j 
the  agency  the  councils  are  held,  the  Indians  come  am 
go,  and  the  interests  of  the  two  tribes  center.     It  is, 
therefore,  the  best  place  f#r  the  superintendent  of  ihc 
Mission  to  reside. 

During  the  months  of  this  year  that  have  passed^ 
many  of  these  heathen  have  heard  the  Gospel  for  the 
first  time  and  have  listened  attentively.  Some  have 
called  at  rhe  home  of  the  preacher  to  learn  about  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  A  Sabbath-school  maintained  in  the 
government  school-house  has  grown  steadily  in  interest. 
The  attendance  is  about  sixty,  and  nearly  seventy- five 
per  cent,  of  these  will  sometimes  repeat  the  Golden 
Text  perfectly.  On  May  4  a  young  couple  from  the 
school  came  to  the  missionary  to  be  married  after  the 
manner  of  Christians.  This  is  probably  the  first  couple 
of  Navajos  ever  married  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
It  was  made  a  solemn  and  interesting  occasion.  It  1% 
an  omen  of  good. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  tribe  are  great.     The" 
government  has  done  but  little  to  educate  them.     Only 
one  school  has  been  maintained  on  the  reservation  for 
them.     It  has  accommodations  for  about  sixty  boarding 
scholars.     There  are  probably  4,000  children  and  youth 
of  school  age.     A   score  of    schools  should  be  estab 
lished  for  the  tribe,  but  it  veill  probably  be  a  score 
years  before  the  government  will  accomplish  this  at  the 
rate  it   ustially  builds.      Small  mission-schools^  run   at 
certain  points  on  the  reservation,  in  which  the  English 
language^  the  industries,  and  religion  are  taught,  would 
meet  the  necessities  of  the   case.     Then  as  rapidly  a|^^ 
the   government   builds   boarding-schools    missionarie^H 
should  be  located  near  them. 

The  Navajo  parents  are  as  greatly  attached  to  their 
children  as  ^Jiite  people,  and  they  are  determined  that 
the  government  shall  not  take  them  to  school  ofiT  the 
reservation.  Recently  we  witnessed  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  over  the  efforts  of  a  special  agent  to  get 
some  for  the  school  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo,  Parents 
hid  their  children  in  the  roc|i>  and  caves  away  from  the 
agent,  and  when  he  came  to  the  agency  to  take  scholars 
from  the  school  here,  they  came  in  prepared  and  deter- 
mined to  resist.  The  agent  left  without  the  desired 
quota  of  boys  and  girls.  Another  effort  will  be  met 
with  still  greater  resistance,  and,  if  soldiers  are  ein^^J 
ployed,  it  is  feared,  with  bloodshed.  The  chiefs  anJ^| 
leading  men  of  the  tribe  affirm  their  willingness  to  fill 
all  schools  established  on  the  reservation. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  wise  to  provide  ample  facil- 
ities for  their  education  at  home.  True,  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  claim  that  Indian  youth  can  be  educated 
best  away  from  the  influences  of  the  tribe;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  those  thus  educated,  upon  returning  to  their 
people,  will  almost  invariably  relapse  into  their  old 
habits  of  life.  The  leaven' should  be  placed  under  the 
whole  tribe. 

The  difficulties  of  this  field  are  many  and  great, 
deep-seated  prejudice  exists  against  the  while  man  and" 
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almost  every  thing  that  belongs  to  him.  They  have 
seen  much  of  the  worst  phases  of  American  life  and 
•character,  but  know  nothing  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Holy  Bible,  and  the  Christian  home.  The  liquor- 
seller,  the  libertine,  the  cow-boy,  the  politician,  and  the 
adventurer  have  frequently  visited  their  reservation,  but 
the  self-sacrificing  missionary  ahrjost  never.  They 
judge  all  white  men  from  what  they  have  seen  in  the 
above  named  characters. 

The  medicine-man  is  opposed  to  all' progress,  and  es- 
pecially moral  and  religious  changes.  All  the  weight 
of  his  influence  will  be  thrown  against  the  herald  of  the 
cross.  It  will  be  difficult  to  rescue  the  older  people 
•from  his  grasp,  but  the  children  and  young  people  can 
be  reached.  In  this  direction  lies  our  hope  of  success. 
Medical  missionaries  of  the  right  stamp  and  spirit  can 
here  be  most  useful. 

The  reservation  is  isolated  from  the  social  and  busi- 
ness world,  and  the  missionary  must  expect  discourage- 
ments and  self-sacrifices  ;  but  he  who  finds  his  earthly 
heaven  in  doing  the  kind  of  work  Jesus  did  will  not 
be  lonely  nor  alone.  The  people  are  so  scattered  over 
a  vast  reservation,  some  of  whose  parts  are  separated 
from  others  by  mountain  ranges,  that  several  mission- 
aries are  a  necessity  if  the  tribe  is  to  be  reached  by  the 
truth. 

Our  Church  is  the  only  one  operating  in  this  field, 
and  since  we  have  entered  others  will  probably  leave 
to  us  the  task  of  Christianizing  the  tribe.  We  should 
push  the  work  vigorously.  Next  year  there  should  be 
several  workers  appointed  and  homes  built  for  them, 
for,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  are  no  houses  to  rent 
•here.  With  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  that  holy  enthusiasm  which  char- 
acterized our  early  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  Wyan- 
<iottes  and  Choctaws,  let  us  toil  to  save  these  benighted 
heathen. 

Fort  Defiance^  Ariz, 


Mormon  Literatal-e  and  Hymnology. 

BY   REV.    J.   D.    GILLILAN. 

The  literature  of  the  "  Latter-day  Saints  "  is  sui  gen- 
eris as  a  sacred  medium;  etymologically,  it  is  a  mon- 
strosity ;  syntactically,  it  is  nondescript.  The  sacred 
volumes,  Book  of  Mormon^  Pearl  of  Great  Price^  etc., 
are  translated  (?)  from  the  **  reformed  Egyptian,"  but 
appear  to  the  careful  reader  as  though  the  copying  must 
have  been  done  by  a  very  badly  informed  Englishman 
or  American. 

Beginning  with  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  list  of 
litterateurs  is  quite  extended,  including  as  it  does  John 
Taylor,  late  president;  Wilford  Woodruff,  the  present 
president,  *'  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  '*  elect ;  Parley 
P.  Pratt  and  his  brother  Orson ;  the  former,  the  author 
of  Tke  Voice  of  Warnings  Key  to  Theology^  etc.,  was  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  promulgated  the  theory  and 
practice  of  polygamy,  and  gave  his  life  in  the  defense  of 


the  latter  "  principle/*  being  slain  by  the  irate  husband 
of  a  woman  enticed  by  the  apostle  from  her  home  to 
become  a  member  of  his  (un-)  holy  harem.  In  vengeance 
for  the  speedy  justice  thus  meted  out  to  P.  P.  Pratt,  127 
men,  women,  and  children  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
at  Mountain  Meadow,  Washington  County,  Utah,  in 
September,  1857,  simply  because  they  came  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  State  in  which  Pratt  was  killed. 

Orson  Pratt  was  styled  the  philosopher  of  Mormonism 
on  account  of  his  voluminous  writings,  many  of  which 
contain  thoughts  which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Hindu 
sages  of  Vedic  times,  or  to  the  materialistic  savants  of 
the  present  day  ;  but  more  of  these  ideas  later  on. 

The  Snows,  Miss  Eliza  R.,  a  widow  of  the  prophej 
Joseph,  and  her  two  brothers,  Erastus  and  Lorenzo,  apos- 
tles, lent  their  pen  as  well  as  their  voice  in  support  of 
their  system  of  faith.  Miss  Eliza  R.  being  for  years 
the  poetess-laureate  of  the  Latter-day  kingdom.  Then 
there  were  the  Richardses,  Franklin  D.  and  Willard.  the 
latter  especially  an  exponent  of  their  theology.  These 
are  all  dead  except  Franklin  D.  Richards  and  Wilford 
Woodruff. 

In  later  days  we  find  John  Nicholson,  author  of  a 
Book  of  Martyrs  as  blood-curdling,  if  possible,  as  Fox's; 
Charles  W.  Penrose,  editor  of  the  Deseret  Neivs,  the 
American  organ  of  the  Church  ;  Tullidge  the  magazin- 
ist  and  Bishop  Orson  F.  Whitney  shall  close  this  list. 
Bishop  Whitney  has  been  selected  by  his  Church  to  write 
a  history  of  Utah  from  1847  ^^  the  present  day,  and  has 
already  entered  upon  his  labors.  The  work  is  to  be  in 
three  volumes,  the  first  to  issue  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year. 

The  most  notable  of  the  Mormon  books  is  the  Book 
of  Mormon^  which,  in  accordance  with  a  tract  published 
in  Edinburgh  in  1840,  was  procured  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing this  brief  introduction :  Mormon  was  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  and  a  Nephite  dwelling  in  America  ;  he  had 
a  son  named  Moroni,  who  received  the  abridged  records 
of  the  history  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  America  of 
whom  the  few  remaining  Indians  are  to-day  the  sole  but 
degraded  representatives.  This  record  he  kept  until 
A.  D.  420,  when  he  carefully  deposited  it  in  the  earth 
"on  a  hill  which  was  then  called  Cumorah,  but  is  situ- 
ated in  Ontario  County,  township  of  Manchester  and 

State  of  New  York,  North  America This  record 

lay  concealed  or  sealed  up  from  A.  D.  420  to  Septem- 
ber 22,  1827,  at  which  time  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  he  being  directed  thither  by  an  angel  of  the 
Lord."  * 

Thus  Orson  Pratt :  "  A  hole  of  sufficient  depth  was 
dug;  at  the  bottom  of  this  was  laid  a  stone  of  suitable 
size,  the  upper  surface  being  smooth  ;  at  each  edge  was 
placed  a  large  quantity  of  cement,  and  into  this  cement 
at  the  four  edges  of  this  stone  were  placed  erect  four 
others,  their  bottom  edges  resting  in  the  cement  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  first  stone.  The  last  four  named, 
when  placed  erect,  formed  a  box  ;  the  comers,  or  where 
the  eii^es  of  the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also  cemented 


so  firmly  that  the  moisture  from  without  was  prevented 
from  entering.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  inner 
surface  of  the  four  erect  or  side  stones  was  smooth. 
This  box  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breastplate 
such  as  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest, 
etc.,  from  the  arrows  and  weapons  of  their  enemies. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  box.  or  from  the  breastplate^ 
arose  three  small  pillars  composed  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  cement  as  that  used  on  the  edges ;  and  upon  these 
pillars  was  placed  the  record,  ,  .  .This  box  containing 
the  record  was  covered  with  another  stone,  the  bottom 
surface  being  flat  and  the  upper  crowning." 

When  first  visited  by  Mr,  Smith,  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  of  September,  i323,  '*  a  part  of  the  crowning- 
stone  was  visible  above  the  surface,  while  the  edges 
were  concealed  by  the  soil  and  grass."  He  let  it  remain 
(knowing  what  it  contained)  for  four  years,  the  angel 
delivering  it  into  his  hand  on  the  morning  of  September 
22,  1827.  Certainly  a  wonderful  strength  of  will-power 
is  shown  in  this  act. 

Thus  P.  P.  Pratt,  in  Voice  of  IVarm'ns^,  p.  103  :  "These 
records  were  engraved  on  plates  that  had  the  appearance 
of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not  far  from  seven  inches  in 
width  by  eight  inches  in  length,  being  not  quite  as  thick 
as  common  tin.  [The  author  does  not  say  whether  the 
"tin  "  referred  to  is  the  natural  ore  or  the  blocks  of 
commerce.^ — J.  D.  G.]  They  were  filled  on  both  sides 
with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters  and  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fastened 
at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole. 
This  volume  is  something  near  six  inches  in  thickness, 
a.  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters  of  the  un- 
sealed part  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The 
whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its 
construction,  as  w^ell  as  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing. With  the  records  was  found  a  curious  instrument 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which 
consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  clear  as  crystal,  set 
in  two  rims  of  a  bow.  This  was  in  use  in  ancient  times 
by  persons  called  seers.  It  wa<i  an  instrument  by  the 
use  of  which  they  received  revelation  of  things  distant 
MS  of  things  past  or  future/' 

Now  according  to  Joseph  Smith  these  two  peep^stones 
were  of  such  character  that  when  laid  upon  an  Egyp- 
tian engraving  or  figure  the  translator  would  no  longer 
ice  the  original,  but  it  w^ould  appear  to  him  in  the  En- 
glish, ready  for  copying,  or  rather  (as  he  did  it),  for 
reading  to  an  amanuensis  who  sat  behind  a  curtain  tak* 
ing  down  his  words.  He  purported,  too,  to  have  re- 
ceived a  revelation  that  there  were  no  mistakes  in  this 
(so-called)  translation.  To  prove  this  last  statement,  J 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  copying  a  few  sentences  :  '*  For 
I,  the  Lord  God,  deiighteth  in  the  chastity  of  women.  "* 
^\  .  .did  rebel  against  us,  yea,  against  I,  Nephi  and  Sam." 
^I  did  make  plates  of  ore  that  I  might  cftgraven  upon 
them  the  record  of  my  people.  And  upon  the  plates 
which  I  made,  I  did  engraven,"  eic.f 

Tke  Key  to  Tke&hg}%  by  P.  P.  Pratt,  opens  auspiciously, 

*^^3^^  ^  *f/^fmfiM^  p.  jja,  1SS5  caiiion.       t/*/..  p,  47. 


informing  us,  first  of  all,  what  theology  is  :  this  is  proper; 
eminently  so,  for  if  this  is  true  many  whom  I  know- 
would  not  have  been  able  to  guess.  But  to  a  synopsis 
of  the  definition  : 

On  pp.  15,  16:  **  First.     Theology  is  the   science  of 
communication  or  correspondence  between  God^angels^       | 
spirits,  and    men,  by   means   of    visions,  dreams,  inter-       ' 
pretations,  conversations,  inspirations,  or    the    spirit  of  ^i 
prophecy  and  revelation.  ^| 

"  Second.  It  is  the  science  by  which  the  worlds   are^^ 
organized,  sustained,  or  directed,  and  the  elements  con- 
trolled. 

'*  Third.  It  is  the  science  of  knowledge,  and  the  key' 
and  power  thereof,  by  which  the  heavens  are  opened, 
and  lawful  access  is  obtained  to  the  treasures  of  wisdon> 
and  intelligence.  .  .  . 

**  Fourth.  It  is  the  science  of  life  .  .  .  by  which  the 
living  are  translated  and  the  dead  raised. 

"Fifth.  It  is  the  science  of  faith,  reformation,  and 
remission  of  sins.  .  .  . 

''Sixth.  It  is  the  science  of  spiritual  gifts,  by  wbicb 
the  blind  see,  deaf  hear.  .  . 

**  Seventh.   It  is  the  science  of  all  other  sciences. 

**  *  Theology  includes  the  surveyor's  art,*  and  by  it 
Adam  obtained  from  his  Father  the  promise  of  eternal 
dominion  over  this  planet  ;  Enoch  overcame  death  ; 
Noah  foretold  the  flood  ;  Nimrod  built  Babel ;  the  vari- 
ous tongues  were  instituted  ;  Abraham  escaped  idolatry 
and  conversed  with  angels  ;  Lot  escaped  Sodom  ;  Jeri- 
cho fell  ;  Jesus  ascended  to  the  Father  and  lives  forever 
in  the  flesh,*'  etc.,  ad  infimtufn. 

Same  book,  p.  42  :  **  An  immortal  man   possessing 
perfect   organization  of  spirit,  flesh,  and  bones  ...  is 
called  a  god. 

**  An  immortal  man  in  progress  of  perfection  is  called 
an  angel. 

**  An  immortal  spirit  of  man  not  united  with  a  fleshy 
tabernacle  is  called  a  spirit* 

**An  immortal  man  clothed  with  a  mortal  tabernacle 
is  called  a  man. 

**  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Father  are  two  persons  in  the 
same  sense  that  John  and  Peierarc  two  persons.  Each 
of  them  has  an  organized  individual  tabernacle  embodied 
in  material  form,  and  composed  of  material  substance, 
in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  possessing  every  organ^  iimb, 
and physkai part  that  man  jjossesses. 

**  Enoch,  Elijah,  Abraham,  Peter,  Paul,  and  millions 
of  others  .  .  .  are  gods  or  sons  of  God/* 

Ibid.,  p.  44 :  "  Each  of  these  Gods,  including  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Fat  hern,  \^  subject  to  laws  and  has  a  bod)' 
of  fl^.sli  and  bones."  P.  45:  "It  is  ab^tjhitely  impossible 
for  God  the  Faiher  or  Jesus  Christ  to  be  evcry-where 
present.'* 

Moses  would  fain  hiwt  revealed  the  truths  of  the 
creation  to  n^en  and  tell  them  of  the  heavenly  origin  ot 
mankind,  but  God  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and 
"forced  the  holy  man  to  assign  to  man  an  earthly  origiji' 
— man,  molded  from  earth  as  a  brick.  Woman,  manu- 
1  fact u red  from  a  rib." 
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Their  hymnology  is  none  the  less  peculiar.  The 
hymns  are  abundant,  the  authors  varied.  Almost  all 
their  leading  men  have  occasionally  courted  the  muse 
and  touched  her  lyre  ;  Brigham  Young  was  one  excep- 
tion, his  life  being  so  thoroughly  prosaic  that  his  imag- 
ination did  not  rise  much  above  the  lowest  substratum 
of  baseness. 

George  Wither,  an  English  poet,  said  in  1622,  in  his 
••  Philarete  : " 

"  As  the  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapors  from  each  rotten  vale, 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains." 

Let  us  open  the  book  entitled  Latter-day  Saints' 
Hymns,  and  see  whose  names  are  found  in  the  index  ; 
P.  P.  Pratt  is  suffixed  to  51  of  the  collection  of  331  ;  52 
are  purloined  from  Wesley's  collection  and  Watts*s  ;  while 
just  13  bear  the  subscript  of  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow 
[Smith],  one  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet. 

Their  Josepholatry  is  shown  in  a  number  of  their 
hymns,  as  No.  290,  by  John  Taylor,  late  president : 

"  The  Seer,  the  Seer,  Joseph  the  Seer ! 
I  'II  sing  of  the  Prophet  ever  dear. 

«  *  «  *  4( 

With  gods  he  soared  in  the  realms  of  day, 
And  men  he  taught  in  the  heavenly  way. 

♦  ♦  *  *  « 

Shout,  shout,  ye  saints,  this  boon  is  given : 
We'll  meet  our  martyred  Seer  in  heaven." 

Also  stanza  9  of  No.  289,  by  C.  W.  Wandell: 

"  Heaves,  heaves  each  bosom  with  sorrow ; 

Anguish,  how  fervent  the  pain  ! 
Soon,  soon  will  come  the  blest  morrow 

When  we  shall  see  Joseph  a^ain. 

Then,  then  we  shall  see  Joseph  again." 

Their  theology  is  inculcated  in  their  rhymes,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  teaching  the  motherhood  as  well  as  the 
fatherhood  of  t'.»e  Deity.  It  was  written  by  the  aforesaid 
Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow,  the  widow :  Latter -day  Saints*  Hymns, 

p.  143: 

"  O  my  Father,  thou  that  dwellest 

In  the  high  and  holy  place ! 
When  shall  I  regain  thy  presence 

And  again  behold  thy  face  ? 
In  thy  holy  habitation 

Did  my  spirit  once  reside  ? 
In  my  first  primeval  childhood 

Was  I  nurtured  by  thy  side  ? 

T  I  had  learned  to  call  thee  Father, 

Through  thy  Spirit  from  on  high  ; 
But  until  the  key  of  knowledge* 

Was  restored  I  knew  not  why. 
In  the  heavens  are  parentsf  single  ? 

No ;  the  thought  makes  reason  stare ! 
Truth  is  reason  ;  truth  eternal 

Tells  me  I've  a  mother  there. 

•  Kty  §0  Tkfi^gy.        t  Author  of  our  spirits. 


"  When  I  leave  this  frail  existence, 

When  I  lay  this  mortal  by. 
Father,  mother,  may  I  meet  you 

In  your  royal  court  on  high  ? 
Then,  at  length,  when  I've  completed 

What  you  sent  me  forth  to  do. 
With  your  mutual  approbation 

Let  me  come  and  dwell  with  you." 

This  one  just  quoted  is  very  often  sung  at  funerals- 
One  would  think  such  vagaries  of  sentiment  and  speecli 
could  not  be  found  among  nineteenth  century  Saxons. 

P.  P.  Pratt,  with  the  hierarchical  leaders,  believed  ii> 
entire  separation  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  wrote  thus  (No.  92) : 

"  Lo !  the  Gentile's  chain  is  broUen  ; 
Freedom's  banner  waves  on  high. 
♦  *»♦♦. 

Far  above  Missouri's  fountain, 
Lo !  it  waves  for  all  the  world." 

This  was  written  after  the  exodus. 

So  John  Taylor  when  they  left  Nauvoo  (Hymn  299)  :: 

"  We'll  burst  off  all  our  fetters  and  break  the  Gentile  yoke. 
For  long  it  has  beset  us  and  now  it  must  be  broke ; 

No  more  shall  Jacob  bow  his  neck, 
Henceforth  he  shall  be  free 
In  Upper  California — O,  that's  the  land  for  me !  " 

Charles  W.  Penrose,  editor  of  the  Deseret  News^  the 
organ  of  the  Church,  sings  (No.  61)  : 

"  Up,  awake,  ye  defenders  of  Zion, 

The  foe's  at  the  door  of  your  homes ; 
Let  each  heart  be  the  heart  of  a  lion, 

Unyielding  and  free  as  he  roams. 
RIemembcr  the  wrongs  of  Missouri ; 

Forget  not  the  fate  of  Nauvoo ; 
When  the  God-hating  foe  is  before  you 

Stand  firm,  be  faithful  and  true. 

"  Shall  we  bear  with  oppression  forever  ? 

Shall  we  tamely  submit  to  the  foe. 
While  the  ties  of  our  kindred  they  sever  ? 

Shall  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  still  flow  ? 
No.  the  thought  sets  our  heart  wildly  beating; 

Our  vows*  at  each  pulse  they  renew. 
Ne'er  to  rest  till  our  foes  are  retreating, 

While  we  remain  faithful  and  true." 

Yet  Mr.  Penrose  has  since  applied  for  amnesty  and  has 
received  it  from  the  president  of  the  nation  that  afifords 
such  a  horde  of  pillagers  as  he  thus  above  styles  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government  sent  to  Utah  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Wilford  Woodru^the  reigning  monarch  of  this  Latter^ 
day  kingdom,  has  written  several  works  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  of  the  Day  and  Age  in  Which  We  Live.  In 
his  Leaves  from  My  Journal  he  tells  in  all  seriousness 
(as  I  myself  have  heard  him  from  the  pulpit)  that  he 
walked  forty  miles  a  day  in  mud  knee-deep  in  the  swamps 
of  Arkansas ;  that  his  wife  died,  and  was  revived  by  the 
laying-on  of  his  hands.f     **  The  sisters  gathered  around 

•  Endowment  Houite  oatUi.        ^  Leave* /r^m  My  J^urmmZ^  v  ^Ar 
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her  body  weeping,  while  I  stood  looking  on  in  sorrow. 
...  I  had  some  oil  that  had  been  consecrated  at  Kirt- 
land.  I  took  it  ?nd  consecrated  it  again  before  the 
Lord.  ...  I  then  bowed  down  and  prayed  for  the  life 
of  my  companion,  and  I  anointed  her  body  with  the  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  laid  hands  upon  her,  and 
ill  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  rebuked  the  power  of 
death  and  the  destroyer,  and  commanded  the  same  to 
depart  from  her,  and  the  spirit  of  life  to  enter  her  body. 
The  spirit  returned  to  her  body,  and  from  that  hour  she 
was  made  whole." 

One  of  the  latest  publications  of  this  organization  is 
The  Martyrdom  of  Joseph  Standings  by  John  Nicholson. 
It  was  written  while  the  author  was  in  the  penitentiary 
for  the  violation  of  the  Edmunds*  law.  An  appendix 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  the  polygamous 
Mormons  who  had  at  that  time  been  imprisoned  "  for 
conscience'  sake." 

Young  Standing  was  no  doubt  murdered  in  cold  blood 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  crime  was  as  unwar- 
ranted as  it  was  foul.  As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  protection  while  not  violating 
the  laws.  This  he  did  not  get,  nor  did  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Georgia  bring  the  offenders  to  merited  justice. 
Might  is  not  right,  and  force  does  not  change  opinions 
or  inaugurate  healthy  reformations.  Nor  is  it  a  credit 
to  our  nation  that  fifteen  or  twenty  Mormon  elders  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  but  few  of  the  murderers  punished. 

Mr.  Standing's  body  was  brought  to  Salt  Lake  City 
for  burial,  and  Bishop  Whitney — the  gentleman  now 
engaged  in  writing  the  three-volume  History  of  Utah — 
dedicated  to  the  young  man's  memory  certain  lines  now 
engraved  upon  his  marble  monument.  The  first  two 
lines  are  here  produced  :  • 

"  Beneath  this  stone  by  friendship's  hand  is  lain 
The  martyred  form  of  one  untimely  slain." 

The  italics  are  mine. 

I  shall  deal  principally  with  the  second  and  larger 
part  of  the  book — the  part  giving  biographical  sketches 
of  the  "  martyrs  "  to  date. 

The  ones  mentioned  here  shall  be  only  those  person- 
ally known  to  the  writer,  a  part  of  whom  were  somewhat 
intimate  acquaintances. 

On  page  112  is  the  name  of  Edward  Brain,  an  English- 
man, a  builder  by  trade.  The  writer  was  in  the  court- 
room in  Salt  Lake  during  the  entire  trial  of  this  man  ; 
only  four  witnesses  appeared  against  him,  one  a  son, 
^nd  three  wives  "of  his  bosom."  The  first  witness, 
**  the  old  woman,"  had  been  married  by  him  away  back 
in  the  4o*s,  and  when  she  had  borne  six  children  was 
turned  adrift,  and  a  "younger,  fairer  face "  chosen  ; 
these  two  were  witnesses.  When  this  second  choice  had 
had  seven  children  that  celestial  Bluebeard  decapitated 
her  and  took  still  another.  When  he  arose  for  sentenc- 
ing, he,  upon  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  thing  to 
say,  replied  :  "  1  know  polygamy  is  of  God.  I  have  seen 
the  deaf  made  to  hear,  the  blind  to  sec,  and  the  lame  to 
iraJk  under  my  ministration ;  and  I  desire  to  follow  the 


example  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  I  would  rather 
go  to  the  penitentiary  than  be  tabooed  by  my  co-relig- 
ionists."    He  went. 

David  E.  Davis's  name  is  here.  Davis  is  a  one-legged 
Welshman  ;  he  married  three  sisters — the  whole  family 
— and  these  women  do  the  work  of  the  farm,  as  he  is  a 
rancher.  Often  when  drunk  he  beats  them  shamefully, 
using  for  that  purpose  a  black-snake  whip.  Yet  he 
suffers  for  "  conscience'  sake  !  "  What  a  conscience  he 
must  have ! 

The  virtues  of  Hugh  S.  Gowans  are  paraded  and  ex- 
trolled.  He  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  part  of  the 
Territory  where  he  resides.  On  the  day  following  the 
shooting  of  President  Garfield  this  man — a  Scotchman 
— stood  up  in  the  pulpit  at  Tooele,  and  said  :  "  Garfield 
has  been  shot  and  will  soon  be  dead ;  that  is  what  the 
saints  have  been  praying  for;  he  raised  his  hand  against 
polygamy  and  God  cut  him  down."  The  congregation 
shouted  "  Amen  !  Amen  !  " 

The  last  I  shall  mention  of  this  long  list  of  "  martyrs  " 
is  Andrew  W.  Cooley,  Bishop  of  Brighton  Ward.  Pres- 
ent were  three  of  his  wives,  each  with  a  small  baby  in 
her  arms;  the  "bishop"  had  been  drunk  the  day  pre- 
vious, having  received  a  black  eye,  and  was  wearing  a 
court-plaster  along  the  left  side  of  his  nose  ;  yet  rather 
than  give  up  his  religion  (?)  he  went  to  the  penitentiary. 
He  died  shortly  after  and  was  lauded  to  the  skies  on 
account  of  his  great  faithfulness. 

I  thought  of  giving  some  specimens  of  the  classical 
sermons  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  Church,  but  this 
paper  has  already  grown  very  long.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so  at  a  future  time  if  the  editor  says  yes. 

The  business  of  the  various  Churches  doing  Christian 
work  in  Mormondom  is  not  only  to  remodel  the  the- 
ology of  the  people,  but  also  their  speech  and  manners. 
The  Christian  schools  have  not  yet  fulfilled  their  mission. 

Nephi,  Utahy  1891. 


Bey.  T.  C.  Iliff^  D.D.^  Superintendent  of  the 
Utah  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

BY    A    FRIEND., 

Thomas  Corwin  Iliff  was  born  at  McCluny,  Perry 
County,  O.,  October  26,  1846.  He  enlisted  in  the  Ninth 
Ohio  Infantry  in  1862,  although  only  sixteen  years  old, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  He  has  since  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Army.  He 
matriculated  at  the  Ohio  University  in  1865.  Iliff  was  a 
notable  figure  at  the  college  in  his  day.  A  man  of  pow- 
erful physique,  and  with  a  great  fund  of  animal  spirits, 
he  made  himself  heard  and  felt  every-where.  In  his 
sphere  of  activity  the  same  qualities,  combined  with 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  resistless  impetuosity,  have 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  Western  Cyclone."  He 
delighted  in  all  athletic  exercises,  and  could  run  over 
every  thing  in  college  that  stood  against  him  in  a  rush 
or  a  foot-ball  tussle.  His  voice  could  be  heard  every- 
where.    If  he  was  in  his   room   declaiming  the  whole 
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college  knew  it  His  voice  could  be  heard 
in  any  crowd  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  singing,  laughing,  or  hallooing. 
At  the  same  time  he  manifested  that  force 
of  chara<:tcr  which  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  his  subsequent  success. 

After  graduation,  in  1870,  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  at  once  sent  on  mission- 
ary work  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where,  especially  in  Utah,  his  activities 
have  been  mostly  engaged  since.  He  at 
first  held  the  position  of  presiding  elder  of 
the  South-east  Montana  District,  but  was 
afterward  superintendent  of  the  Utah  Mis- 
sion, a  position  he  still  holds.  It  was  for 
this  work  that  his  vigorous  manhood  seems 
to  have  specially  fitted  him.  He  had  on- 
limited  work  to  do,  and  necessarily  lim- 
ited conveniences  for  doing  it.  In  the 
beginning  he  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
through  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  by 
stage  and  coach,  in  sleigh  or  on  horseback, 
many  a  bitter  night  sleeping  in  the  mauni 
ains  with  nolhing  to  protect  him  but  hi- 
bUnkets  and  an  adjacent  snow-drift. 

A  year  or  two  later  his  mission  w^as  re- 
stricted to  work  among  the  Mormons  of 
Utah  and  Idaho,  which  had  been  begun 
but  a  short  time  before.  For  many  years 
he  labored  here,  when  the  only  safety  for 
a  gentile  was  to  be  foimd  in  his  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  not  in  the  respect 
the  people  entertained  for  law  or  abstract 
right.  His  work  here  has  been  great  and 
varied.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  both  the 
educational  and  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Methodists.  Under  bis  management  the 
"work  has  spread  until  he  has  at  present 
under  his  direction  from  sixty  to  seventy 
preachers  and  teachers.  Besides  the 
^enormous  work  incident  to  this  position  as  superin- 
tendent, presiding  elder,  and  preacher,  he  does  much 
work  to  keep  the  peojile  of  the  East  interested  in 
his  work.  He  has  recently  visited  nearly  every  part, 
from  Maine  to  California,  in  the  effort  to  raise  funds  for 
new  educational  institutions,  and  to  stir  up  new  in- 
terests in  the  solution  of  the  Mormon  question.  He  is 
extremely  popular  with  all  classes,  notwithstanding  the 
great  diversity  of  religious  opinions  and  practices. 

He  has  taken  strong  ground  on  the  Mormon  rpiestion, 
but  has  always  aimed  to  treat  them  with  as  much  kind- 
ness and  consideration  as  was  consistent  with  his  high 
purposes.  He  has  again  and  again  preached  by  invita- 
Jtion  in  Mormon  tabernacles.  His  great  cordiality  has 
made  him  friends  every-where.  One  well  acquainted 
with  that  country  said  that  next  to  the  Mormon  apostles 
and  Governor  Murray  and  Chief  Justice  Zane,  of  the 
Territory,  he  was  the    best    known    man  in  Utah.     His 
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liberality  is  almost  proverbial  He  gives  to  every  worthy 
cause,  whether  religious  or  otherwise.  He  recently 
headed  the  subscription  list  for  a  new  Methodist  uni- 
versity located  in  Ogden  with  §1,000 — and  has  paid  it. 
He  is  said  to  look  much  like  Bcechcr  in  hts  palmy  days  ; 
and  it  is  said  when  one  who  injured  Beecher  in  life  sees 
Hi  AT  he  is  filled  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  prays  his 
sins  may  be  forgiven.  He  received  the  degree  of  IX LX 
several  years  ago  from  his  alma  mater  and  De  Pauw 
University.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Mary 
Roliinson,  of  Ik-lyire,  O. 

Utah  has  been  a  difficult  field  for  Protestant  mission- 
aries, but  Dr,  lUff  has  seen  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion in  that  Ten itory  steadily  increase  under  his  leader- 
ship, and  the  Utah  Missi**n  now*  reports  28  missionaries, 
37  teachers,  35  churches,  i».;io  members  and  probationers, 
36  Sunday-schools  w^th  2,196  scholars,  28  daY-^«:A^<^l<^^Sfc 
wirh  T,579  schoVats.,  ;md  \i'^o^^T\.>i  n^nx^^  ^^X %a^'t>«:i-:^v 


The  EHqtiituaux  of  Alaska. 

BY    SHELDON     JACKSON,   D.D.,   V,  S.    GENERAL     AGENT    OF 
EDUCAJION    FOR    ALASKA, 

The  Alaska  Esquimatix  are  a  good-natured,  docile,  and 
accommodating  race.  Wherever  I  met  them,  and  under 
whatever  circumstances,  they  had  a  smile  of  welcome^ 
and  in  many  ways  showed  a  friendly  spirit.  They  have 
also  manifested  an  unexpected  interest  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  schools  among  iheiu,  which  promises  well  for 
the  future. 

Ornamentation, 

Among  the  Thlinket  people  of  south-eastern  Alaska 
the  labret  is  worn  by  the  women  only.  Among  the 
Est|uimaux  of  north-western  Alaska,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  worn  by  the  men  alone.  The  use  of  it  is  almost  uni- 
versal. 

During  boyhood  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  lower  lip 
below  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  an  ivory  plug  in- 
serted until  the  wound  heals.  After  healing  the  hole  is 
stretched  from  time  to  time,  until  it  reaches  about  half 
ail  inch  in  diameter.     Into  this  they  insert  the  labret: 

These  labrets  are  made  of  stone,  jade,  coal,  ivory,  bone, 
and  glass.  They  are  shaped  like  a  silk  hat  in  miniature. 
The  labret  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one 
inch  in  diamcler  at  the  rim  and  one  inch  long.  The 
rim  is  kept  inside  of  the  mouth  and  holds  the  labret  in 
place. 

Many  wear  this  form  of  labret  on  the  one  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  on  the  other  a  much  larger  one,  resembling 
a  large  sleeve-button^  one  and  three  fourths  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  outside,  one  and  one  fourth  inches  on 
the  inside  rim,  and  one  half  inch  neck. 

Formerly  they  wore  a  large  labret  in  the  center  of  the 
lower  Hp.  I  secured  a  beautiful  one  of  polished  jade 
that  has  an  outside  surface  two  and  one  half  inches  by 
one  inch. 

The  girls  have  their  ears,  and  sometimes  their  noses, 
pierced,  w^eartng  pendant  from  them  copper,  ivory,  and 
bone  ornaments,  also  strings  of  beads.  Sometimes  these 
beads  extend  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  either  under  the 
chin  or  back  of  the  head. 

Both  sexes  tattoo  more  or  less  elaborately  their  faces, 
hands,  and  arms.  Both  sexes  wear  bracelets,  amulets, 
and  sometimes  fancy  belts. 

Dress. 

They  make  water-proof  boots  of  seal-skm,  with  walrus 
or  sea-lion  hide  soles.  For  cold  weather  the  boots  are 
made  of  seal  or  reindeer  skin  tanned  with  the  hair  on, 
and  walrus  hide  soles. 

The  foot  portion  is  made  many  times  larger  than  the 
foot  in  order  to  give  room  for  a  padding  of  grass.  These 
boots  are  so  much  warmer  and  more  comfortable  than 
the  ordinary  leather  ones  that  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally used  by  whalers  and  others  who  have  occasion  to 
visit  arctic  regions.  A  fur  shirt  and  a  pair  of  fur  pants 
complete  the  toilet.  The  shirt  is  called  a  parka,  and 
frequently  has  a  hood  attached,  which  can  be  pulied  over 
iAtr  head  in  a  storm,     Othrrs   have  a  fur  hood,  which, 


when  not  on  the  head,  hangs  around  the  neck.     Ordi- 
narily in  summer  the  head  is  oncoverfd. 

In  winter  two  suits  are  worn — the  inner  one  with  tb 
fur  next  to  the  body,  and  the  outer  one  with  the  fur  to' 
the  weather. 

The  difference  between  male  and  female  attire  is  i 
the  shape  and  ornamentation  of  the  parka.    Among  som 
of  the  tribes  the  pants  and  boots  of  the  women  are  i 
one  garment.     There  is  also  a  fullness  in  the  back  of 
w^oman's  parka  to  make  room  for  the  carrying  of  the  bab 
insidebetween  the  shoulders  of  the  mother.  These  clotheS' 
are  made  largely  of  the  skins  of  the  reindeer,  squirrels, 
and  birds,     From  the  intestines  of  the  seal  and  walrus* 
and    also  from    salmon    skins,    are    made    the    f^rmous 
kamleika,  a  water-proof  garment,  which  is  worn  over  the 
others  in  wet  weather.   The  kamleika  is  lighter  in  weight 
and  a  better  water-proof  garment  than  the  rubber  gar* 
ments  of  commerce. 

The  native  dress,  when  well  made,  new,  and  clean,  is- 
both  becoming  and  artistic. 

Food. 

They  live  principally  upon  the  hsh,  seal,  walrus,  uhal 
reindeer,  and  wild  birds  of  their  country.     Latterly  the 
are  learn ini;  the  use  of  flour,  which  ihey  procure  fron> 
the  government  revenue  vessels  or  barter  from  the  whal- 
ers. I 

They  have  but  few  household  utensils.  A  few  have 
secured  iron  kettles.  Many  still  use  grass- woven  has* 
kets  and  bowls  of  wood  and  stone.  Occasionally  is  found 
a  jar  of  burnt  clay.  In  these  native  dishes  water  is 
boiled  by  dropping  in  hot  stones. 

Among  the  more  northern  tribes  much  of  the  fond  is 
eaten  raw,  and  nothing  is  thrown  away,  no  matter  how 
rotten  and  offensive  it  has  become. 

Some  of  their  choicest  delicacies  would  be  particularly 
disgusting  to  us.  Having,  at  one  of  the  bird  rookeries  ir* 
the  arctic  regions,  gatliered  a  number  of  eggs,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  them  contained  chickens.  When  about  to 
throw  them  overboard  the  native  interpreter  remon- 
strated, saying  ;  **  No  !  me  eat  them.     Good  !  "  ^H 

All   classes   have   a   great    craving  for  tobacco   and^^ 
liquor.     Even    nursing   babes  are  seen  with  a  quid  of 
tobacco  in  their  mouths. 

During  the  summer  large  quantities  of  fish  are  dried 
and  the  oil  of  the  seal,  walrus,  and  whale   put  up  for 
winter  use.     The  oil  is  kept  in  bags  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  seal,  similiar  to  the  water-skins  of  Oriental   lands. 
The  oil  is  kept  sweet  by  the  bags  being  buried  in  the 
frozen  earth  until  wanted  for  use. 


Houses, 

The  coast  Esquimaux  have  underground  pern-mnent 
houses  in  villages  for  winter,  and  tents^  that  arc  fre« 
quently  shifted,  for  summer. 

The  Esquimaux  of  the  interior,  being  largely  nomads,, 
live  in  tents  much  of  the  time.  The  tents  are  covered 
with  reindeer  skins,  walrus  hides,  or  cotton  canvas.  In 
making  a  winter  house  a  cellar  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  square  is  dug,  from  three  to  five  feet  deep.     At  the 
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corners  and  along  the  sid -s  of  ihc  t*xciiv.»tion  are  set 
posts  of  driftwood  or  wKaiebone,  On  the  outside  of  these 
poles  of  driftwood  are  laid  np  one  upon  another  to 
the  top.  Other  timbers  are  ]>lnced  across  tlie  lop, 
forming  the  roof  or  ceiling.  Against  the  outtiide 
and  npon  the  roof  dirt  and  sod  are  piled  until  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  hirgi^  motind»  In  the 
center  of  the  dome  is  an  opening  about  eighteen  inches 
across.  Across  this  is  stretched  the  transparent  1>1  ad- 
der of  the  seal  or  walrus.  This  opening  furnishes  light 
to  ihe  room  below.  A  narrow  platform  extends  along  oiie 
or  more  sides  of  the  room,  upon  which  are  stowed  ihe 
belongings  of  the  family  and  the  reindeer-skin  bedding* 
The  platform  is  also  the  sleeping-place  of  the  family. 

Large  shallow  dishes,  of  earthenware,  bone,  or  stone, 
filled  with  seal-oil,  are  the  combined  stove  and  lamp  of 
the  family.  Some  lighted  moss  makes  a  dull  line  of 
flame  along  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Frequently  a  piece  of 
blubber  is  suspended  over  the  flame,  the  dripping  of 
which  keeps  ihe  latnp  replenished. 

At  one  side  of  some  rooms,  and  in  the  floor  near  tlie 
center  of  the  room  in  others,  is  a  small  o[>ening  about 
twenty  inches  square.  This  is  the  doorway,  and  leads 
to  a  hall  or  outside  room.  If  the  opening  is  in  the  side 
of  the  room*  a  reindeer-skin  curtain  hangs  over  it. 
This  outer  place  is  sometimes  a  hall  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide  and  high,  leading  to  a  svell  or 
shaft.  This  shaft  is  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  and  leads 
up  a  rude  ladder  into  the  open  air.  In  other  cases  it  is 
a  large  room  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square,  containing  on 
either  side  of  the  passage-way  through  the  center  a 
place  to  store  the  winter  supplies  of  oil,  fish,  and  flour 
The  exit  from  the  store-room  is  similar  to  that  from  the 
hall,  up  a  ladder  and  through  a  small  hole.  When  a 
storm  is  raging  outside  this  hole  is  covered  with  a  board 
or  flat  stone  or  targe  flat  whalebone. 

All  villages  of  importance  contain  a  public  room  or 
town  hall.  This  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pri- 
vate dwellings,  only  much  larger.  Some  of  these  are 
sixty  feet  square,  twenty  feet  high,  and  contain  three 
tiers  or  platforms.  This  building  is  called  the  kashima 
or  kashga.  In  them  are  held  the  public  festivals  and 
dances.  They  are  also  the  common  workshops  in  which 
the  men  make  their  snow-shoes,  dog-sleds,  spears,  and 
other  implements.  ' 

The  villages,  from  the  deck  of  a  coasting  vessel,  have 
the  appearance  of  so  many  hillocks  or  dunes  along  the 

beach. 

Implements. 

The  Esquimaux  of  arctic  Alaska  are  still  in  the  stone 
age.  The  manufacture  of  arrows  a^d  spear-heads  from 
flint  is  a  living  industry.  Stone  lamps,  stone  hammers 
and  chisels,  and  to  some  extent  stone  knives,  are  still  in 
ordinary  use  among  them.  Fish -lines  and  nets  and 
bird-snares  are  still  made  of  whale-bone,  sinew,  or  raw- 
hide. Arrows,  spears,  nets,  and  traps  are  used  in  hunt- 
ing, although  improved  breech-loading  arms  are  being 
introduced  among  them,  and  will  soon  supersede  for  the 
larger  game  their  own  more  primitive  weapons. 


For  transportation  on  land  they  have  the  snow-shoe^ 
dog-team,  and  sled  ;  and  on  the  water  the  kiak  and 
umiak. 

The  kiak  is  a  long,  narrow,  light,  graceful,  skin-cov« 
ered  canoe,  with  one,  two,  or  three  holes,  according  ii» 
the  number  of  people  to  be  carried.  It  is  the  universal 
boat  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  is  found  from  Greenland 
around  the  w^hole  northern  coast  of  America  wherever 
that  people  are  found. 

The  umiak  is  a  long  skin-covered  boat.  This  is  the 
family  boat  or  carryall.  Those  in  use  around  Behring 
Straits  are  about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide.  They  will  safely  carry  fifteen  persons  and  500 
pounds  of  freight,  coasting  in  the  sea.  Those  on  Kot- 
zebue  Sound  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  thirty-fivc  feet 
long,  six  feet  wide,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  pounds  of 
freight  and  a  crew  of  six.  There  are  exceptionally  large 
ones  that  will  carry  from  fifty  to  eighty  people.  Both 
the  kiaks  and  umiaks  are  made  of  walrus,  sea-lion,  or 
white  whale  hides  stretched  over  light  frames  of  spruce 
wood. 

Food  Supply. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Esquimaux  of  Alaska  have 
lived  on  the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus  of  their  coasts,  the 
fish  and  aquatic  birds  of  their  rivers,  and  the  reindeer 
of  their  vast  plains. 

The  supply  of  these  in  years  past  was  abundant,  and 
furnished  ample  food  for  all  the  people.  The  provision 
which  God's  providence  had  made  for  this  people,  if 
used  for  food  alone,  wms  sufficient  for  all  time  to  come 

But  fifty  years  ago  American  whalemen,  having 
largely  exhausted  the  supply  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe,  found  their  way  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of  the  whales  com- 
menced and  has  gone  steadily  forward  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  annually. 

As  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  were  slaughtered  for 
their  pelts,  so  the  whales  I.nve  been  sacrificed  for  the  fat 
that  incased  their  bodies  and  the  bone  that  hangs  in 
their  mouths.  Soon  the  whales  were  destroyed  or  driven 
oiit  of  the  North  Pacific,  They  were  then  followed  into 
Behring  Sea,  and  the  slaughter  went  on.  The  rem- 
nant took  refuge  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thither  the 
whalers  followed. 

In  this  relentless  hunt  the  whales  have  been  driven 
into  the  accessible  ice-fields  that  surround  the  North 
Pole,  and  are  no  longer  within  the  reach  of  the  natives. 
Thus  one  large  source  of  food  supply  has  been  cut  off. 

Another  supply  of  food  was  derived  from  the  walrus, 
which  once  swarmed  in  great  numbers  in  those  northern 
seas»  But  commerce  wanted  more  ivory,  and  the  whal- 
ers turned  their  attention  to  hunting  the  walrus  as  well 
as  the  whale,  and  10,000  of  them  w^ere  annually  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  Where,  a  few  years 
ago,  they  were  so  numerous  that  their  bellowings  were 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the  grinding  and 
crushing  of  the  ice-fields,  this  year  I  cruised  for  weeks 
without  seeing  or  hearing  a  single  one.  The  w\^lrus,  as  a 
source  of  food  supply,  is  already  practically  extinct. 
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The  seal  and  sca-lioi*,  once  so  common  in  Rtfhrin^  Sea, 

arc  now  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  is  with  difHiciilty  that 

I      the  natives  procure  sufficient  quantities  of  skins  to  cover 

their  boats,  and  their  meat»  on  account  of  its  rarity,  has 

i      become  a  luxury. 

I  In    the  past  the  natives,   with  tireless  industry,  have 

[     caught   and    cured   for   winter  use  great   quantities  of 

■      sahnon,  but  to  some  of  their  streams  have  already  come 

I      the  canneries  that  are  both  carrying  the  food  out  of  the 

country  and  by  their  wasteful  methods  destroying  the 

future    food  supply.      Five   thousand    cans   of  salmon 

annually  shipped  out  of  the  country,  and  the  business 

in  its  in  fancy »  means  starvation  to  the  native  races  in  I  he 

near  future. 

The  starvation  of  thousands  of  Esquimaux  in  Alaska, 

I      especially  of  those  along  the  coast,  by  the  diminution  of 

'      their  food  supply,  has  already  commenced  and  is  now  in 

progress.     They  will  not  all  die  off  in  one  year,  as  was 

the  case  a  few  years  ago  among  the  natives  of  &t.  Law- 

I      rence  Island,  where  in  several  villages  not  a  single  man, 

j     woman,  or  child  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  horror,  but 

they  will  drop  off  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  already 

insufficient  supply  of  food  grows  less  and  less. 

They  are  so  far  away  from  the  great  busy  heart  of  the 
world  that  there  is  danger  that  their  wasting  away  will 
be  unheeded  until  it  is  too  late  to  save  them. 

But    there  is  an    element   of  hope.     This  year   the 
I      government  has  established  schools  at  a  few  central  sta- 
I      tions.     This  year   the  Christian  Churches   have  com- 
menced a  few  missions,  the  earnest  of  more  in  the  near 
I      future.     The   light  is  being  turned  upon  them,  and  the 
question  of  relief  will  be  more  and  more  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

Marriage. 
There  seems  to  be  no  special  ceremony  among  them 
I      connected  with  marriage.     If  the  parties  are  young  peo- 
I     j)le  it  is  largely  arranged  by  the  parents. 
I  Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  husband  joins  his  wife's 

family^  and  is  expected  to  hunt  and  fish  for  them.  If  he 
1  refuses  to  give  his  father-in-law  the  furs  he  takes  he  is 
j  driven  out  of  the  house  and  some  one  else  more  active 
I  or  obedient  is  installed  as  husband  of  the  girl.  Some- 
1  times  a  young  woman  has  ten  or  twelve  husbands  before 
j  she  fairly  settles  down.  Under  this  condition  of  things 
j  it  is  not  strange  that  the  women  become  indifferent  and 
j  often  untrue  to  their  husbands.  Love  and  mutual  af- 
I  fection  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  relation  that  upon 
!  occasions  husbands  and  wives  are  interchanged, 
;  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  northern  villages  dwelt  a 

family  of  expert  fishers,  and  another  that  was  successful 
at  hunting  the  reindeer.  One  year  the  fisherman  thought 
!  he  would  like  to  hunt  reindeer.  Finding  that  his  neigh- 
bor would  like  to  try  fishing,  they  exchanged  wives  for 
the  summer.  The  woman  who  was  a  good  hunter  went 
!  off  with  the  fisherman,  and  vice  versa.  Upon  reaching 
home  in  the  fall  they  returned  to  their  respective  hus- 
bands. 
Again,  a  certain  man  wished  to  make  a  long  journey 


into  the  interior.  His  wife  being  sick  and  unable  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  of  the  trip,  he  arranged  with  a  friendV 
who  liad  a  strong,  healthy  wife,  for  an  exchange  until  he 
should  return.  This  was  done,  with  the  consent  of  aU 
parties.  Wives  are  frequently  beaten  by  their  husbands 
and  sometimes,  to  escape  abuse,  commit  suicide.  In 
the  winter  of  1889  a  woman  at  Point  Hope,  who  had 
been  beaten  and  stabbed  by  her  jealous  husband,  one 
night  during  a  raging  blizzard  harnessed  the  dogs  to  the 
sled,  then,  fastening  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  sled  and  the 
other  as  a  noose  around  her  neck,  she  started  up  the 
team  and  was  choked  and  dragged  to  death.  Occa- 
sionally a  wife  resists,  and.  if  physically  the  stronger, 
thrashes  the  husband.  Polygamy  prevails  to  a  limited 
extent.  Frequently  the  second  wife  is  looked  on  and 
treated  as  a  servant  in  the  family.  Among  some  of  the 
tribes  the  custom  prevails  of  the  sons  having  the  same 
number  of  wives  as  the  father,  without  reference  to  iheir 
ability  to  maintain  them — ^no  more,  no  less,  than  a  spe- 
cies of  hereditary  polygamy. 

Among  the  Esquimaux,  the  same  as  among  all  unciv- 
ilized people,  woman's  is  a  hard  tot.  One  of  the  missionary 
ladies  writes:  "My  heart  aches  for  the  girls  of  our  part 
of  Alaska.  They  are  made  perfect  prostitutes  by  their 
parents  from  the  time  they  are  nine  or  ten  years  old  un- 
til that  parent  dies.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  their 
disadvantages,  they  have  a  voice  in  both  family  and  vil- 
lage affairs.  The  husband  makes  no  important  bargain, 
nor  plans  any  trip,  without  consiilting  and  deferring  to 
his  wife/', 

If  a  family  is  very  poor,  they  sometimes  give  away  to 
childless  neighbors  all  their  children  but  one.  Thus,, 
during  childhood,  a  boy  may  pass  from  one  to  another, 
to  be  adopted  by  several  families  in  turn.  Children  are 
also  sold  by  their  parents,  the  usual  market  price  of  a 
child  being  a  seaUskin  bag  of  oil  or  an  old  suit  of  clothes. 
During  infancy  children  are  carried  under  the  parka» 
astride  of  the  mother's  back,  being  held  in  position  by  a 
strap  under  the  child's  thighs  and  around  the  mother*s 
body  across  the  chest.  When  out  from  under  the  parka 
they  are  carried  seated  on  the  back  of  the  mother's  neck 
and  shoulders,  with  the  child's  legs  hanging  down  in  front 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  The  children  are  given  the 
names  of  various  animals,  birds,  fish,  sections  of  coun- 
try, winds,  tides,  heavenly  bodies,  etc.  Sometimes  they 
have  as  many  as  six  names.  Children  are  rarely  pun- 
ished— ^generally  have  their  own  way,  and  are  usually 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  their  own  or  foster  par- 
ents. Prominent  events  in  the  life  of  a  boy,  such  as 
having  his  hair  cut,  like  a  hunter,  for  the  first  time,  his 
first  trip  to  sea  in  a  kiak,  his  first  use  of  snow-shoes,  etc,, 
are  celebrated  by  a  feast  if  the  family  are  not  too  poor, 

FESTtVALS. 

Different  tribes  have  different  festivals.  Among  others 
there  is  usually  one  for  every  animal  hunted  by  the  peo- 
ple— a  whale  dance,  seal,  walrus,  and  reindeer  dances, 
etc.  There  are  festivals  for  the  spirits  of  wives,  land, 
and  sea,  dead  friends,  sleds,  boats,  etc.     Some  of  these 


Super  ST  rnoNs. 

Like  all  other  ignorant  people,  they  are  firm  believers 
in  witchcraft  and  spirits  generally.  They  also  believe  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls — that  spirits  enter  into  ani- 
mals and  inanimate  nature,  into  rocks,  winds,  and  tides; 
that  they  are  good  or  bad  according  as  the  business, 
the  community,  or  the  individual  is  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  these  conditions  can  be  changed  by 
sore  try.  By  suitable  incantations  they  firndy  believe 
that  they  can  control  the  wind  and  the  elements,  that 
tht-y  can  reward  friends  ^wid  punish  enemies, 

I'he  foundation  of  their  whole  religious  system  is  this 
belief  in  sjiirits  and  the  appeasing  of  evil  sjilrits.  This 
demon  or  evil-spirit  worship  colors  their  whole  life  and 
M  its  pursuits.  Every  particular  animal  hunted,  every 
pht  nomenon  of  nature,  every  event  of  life,  requires  a 
religious  observance  of  its  own.  It  is  a  heavy  and  bur- 
densome work  that  darkens  their  life — ^it  leads  to  many 
deeds  uf  unnatural  cruelty.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kus- 
kokwiiie  River  an  ohl  woman  was  accused  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  several  children — of  being  a  witch. 
'I'hiis  was  so  hrmly  believed  that  her  own  hiinband  pounded 
ber  to  death,  cut  up   her  body  into  small  pieces,  sev- 


ering joint  from  joint,  and  then  consumed  it  with  oU  in! 
a  fire, 

Shamaks. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  great  evil  is  the  Shaman^ 
or  sorcerer.     He  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  that  canj 
control  the  evil  spirits  and  protect  the  people  from  them. 
Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has  written  recently  an  interest- 
ing monogram  on  the  EsrpuuKiux,  represents  the  Shamans 
as  divided  into  seven  degrees,  being  graded  according  tal 
their  knowledge  of  spiritualism,  ventriloquism,  feats  ol 
legerdemain^  and  general  cunning.      It  is   claimed    that 
those   of    the    seventh    degree    are    immortal,    and    can 
neither  be  killed  nor  wounded  ;  that  those  of  the  sixth 
degree  can  be  wounded,  but  not  kFlled,     The  ordinary 
Shaman  belongs  to  the  lower  degrees  and  only  claims  to 
go  into  trances,  in  which  state  his  spirit  leaves  the  bod 
and  roams  abroad,  procuring  the  information  his  jiatron 
are  in  search  of. 

As  a  rule  the  Shamans  are  unscrupulous  frauds,  thiev 
and  murderers,  and   should  be  put  down  by  the  stron 
hand  of  the  general  government. 

Diseases. 

The  prevailing  diseases  among  the    Esquimaux   are' 
scrofula,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and  consumption,  and 
the  death-rate  is  large.     They  have  a  superstitious  fear 
wiih  reference  to  a  death  iu  the  house,  so  that  \vhen  the 


sick  are  thought  to  be  nearing  death  they  are  carried 
out  of  ihe  house  and  placed  in  an  outhouse.  If  they 
<ion't  die  as  soon  as  they  expect,  they  asked  to  be  killed, 
which  is  usually  done  by  the  Shaman  stabbing  them  in 
the  temple  or  breast.  The  aged  and  helpless  are  also 
sometimes  killed  at  their  own  request.  A  prominent 
man  in  a  tribe  not  long  since  tried  to  hire  men  to  kill 
his  aunt,  who  was  insane  and  dependent  on  him.  Fail- 
ing to  have  her  killed,  he  deliberately  froze  her  to  death. 
The  cnielties  of  heathenism  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  dead  are  wrapped  up  in  reindeer  or  seal  skins  and 
drawn  on  a  sled  back  of  the  village,  where  they  are 
placed  upon  elevated  scaffolds,  out  of  the  reach  of  ani- 
mals, or  upon  the  ground  and  covered  over  with  drifl- 
1%'ood,  or,  as  among  some  of  the  tribes,  left  upon  the 
ground  to  be  soon  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured  by  the 
<logs  of  the  village. 

Government. 
The  Esquimaux  have  no  tribal  organization  and  are 
without  chiefs.  The  most  successful  trader  among  them 
becomes  the  wealthiest  man  and  is  called  Umailik.  By 
-virtue  of  the  influence  that  riches  exert  he  is  considered 
the  leader  in  business  transactions.  In  special  exigen- 
cies affecting  a  whole  village  the  old  men  assemble  and 
<ietermine  upon  a  plan  of  action.  The  Shamans  also 
Jiave  great  influence  among  the  people.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  Umaiiik  and  Shaman  are  the  same  person. 

Introduction  of  Christianitv. 
In  the  tenth  United  States  census  report^  on  page  2*  it 
is  recorded:  "That  no  trace  or  shadow  of  Christianity 
and  its  teachings  has  found  its  way  to  these  desolate 
regions;  the  dark  night  of  Shamanism  or  sorcery  still 
hangs  over  the  human  mind.  These  people  share  with 
their  Eastern  kin  a  general  belief  in  evU  sj^irits  and  pow- 
«rs»  against  whom  the  Shaman  alone  can  afford  prolec- 
tion  by  sacrifices  and  incantations.  No  philanthropic 
frissionary  has  ever  found  his  way  to  this  arctic  coast, 
and  unless  some  modern  Hans  Egede  makes  his  appear* 
ance  among  them  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  no 
soil  left  in  which  to  plant  the  Christian  seed,'' 

Such  was  the  dark  but  true  picture  in  1880;  but  the 
<iawn  was  near  at  hand.  The  needs  of  the  Esquimaux 
had  long  been  upon  my  mind,  and  various  plans  for 
reaching  them  had  been  considered.  In  the  spring  of 
1883,  having  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Bethlehem,  Pa,, 
1  secured  a  conference  with  the  late  Edmund  de 
Schweinitz,  D.D.,a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and 
tirged  upon  him  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  the 
Esquimaux  of  Alaska.  A  few  days  later  the  request  was 
repeated  in  writing,  which  letter,  on  August  23,  1883, 
was  laid  before  the  Moravian  **  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen."  The  request  was 
favorably  considered,  and  Rev.  A.  Hart  man  and  Mr. 
Wni.  C.  Weinland  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit 
Alaska  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  commencing  a 
mission.  This  tour  of  exploration  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1884,  and  is  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1885- 
_  S6,    Upon  their  return  they  recommended  the  establish- 


ment of  a  mission  on  the  Kuskokwine  River,  near  the 
native  village  of  Mum  trek  lagamute,  seventy-five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  In  the  spring  of  1885 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H,  Weinland  and  Mr.  Hans  Yorger- 
sen  were  sent  to  the  Kuskokwine  River,  as  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Esquimaux  of  Alaska.  The  present 
mission  force  consists  of  Rev,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kill- 
buck»  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  L.  Webber,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Eebus,  In  the  summer  of  1886  the  Moravians  sent  out 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Wolff,  who  located  a  station  and  erected 
a  mission  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nushagak  River. 
He  then  returned  to  the  Stales  for  the  winter.  The 
mission  was  formally  opened  in  the  summer  of  1887  with 
the  arrival  of  Rev*  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  WoIIF  and  Miss  Mary 
Huber.  To  the  original  number  have  since  been  ailded 
Rev.  J,  H,  Schocchert  and  Miss  Emma  Huber.  Both 
of  these  schools  have  been  assisted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

On  July  1,  1 886,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  the  great  Yukon  valley- 
Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  suf>[)lies  into 
that  inaccessible  region  the  school  was  maintained  for 
1886-87  at  St.  Michael,  on  the  coast,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs, 
Octavius  Parker,  In  the  summer  of  1887  Rev.  John  H. 
Chapman  was  added  to  the  Mission,  and  the  station  was 
removed  to  Anvik.  The  pre-jent  lorce  of  teachers  con- 
sists of  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Marcus  O. 
Cherry, 

In  1886-87  the  Roman  Catholics  entered  the  Yukon 
valley,  and  have  established  missions  and  schools  at 
Nulato,  Kosoriffsky,  and  Cape  Vancouver. 

In  J 886  the  Evangelical  Mission  Union  of  Sweden 
established  a  station  among  the  Esquimaux  at  Unalak- 
lik,  with  Rev.  Axel  E.  Karlson,  missionary.  He  is  now 
assisted  by  Mn  Aug,  Anderson,  and  it  is  proposed  ihnt 
next  year  the  school  will  be  a;>sisted  by  the  United 
Slates  Bureau  of  Education. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  I  established  three  schools 
and  missions  in  arctic  Alaska.  One  at  Point  Barrow^ 
With  Mr,  Leander  M.  Stevenson,  of  Versailles,  0„  in 
charge.  This  is,  next  to  Upernavlk,  Greenland,  the 
northernmost  mission  in  the  world.  Its  establishment 
was  made  possible  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Elliott 
F.  Shep:ud,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  volunteered  to  go  ta 
that  distant  point,  organize  the  mission,  and  erect  the 
necessary  buildings,  will  return  in  the  summer  of  1S92 
to  his  family.  A  permanent  missionary  for  that  place  is 
desired.  He  should  be  a  young  married  man,  and  both 
his  wife  and  himself  should  be  of  sound  constitution  and 
good  bodily  health.  They  should  be  of  a  cheerful  dis- 
position,  *•  handy  "  with  various  kinds  of  tools  and  workp 
ready  in  resources,  and  possess  good  practical  common 
sense,  A  consecrated  Christian  physician,  accustomed 
to  evangelical  work,  would  be  more  useful  than  an 
ordained  minister  without  the  medical  training.  Ap- 
plicants can  address  me  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
,  of  Education,   Washington,   D,  C.      They  will  not  be 
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expected  to  leave  home  until  the  spriog  of  1892.  The 
Point  Barrow  Mission  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions, 

The  second  school  in  the  arctic  is  at  Point  Hope  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  teacher  is  Mr.  John  B.  Driggs,  M.D. 
The  third  is  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Behring  Straits, 
with  Messrs,  H.  R,  Thornton  and  W.  T.  Lopp,  teachers. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  the  Congregational  Church, 

It  is  a  cause  of  great  thankfulness  that  consecrated 
men  and  women  have  been  found  who  are  willing  10  go 
to  the  poor  Esquimaux  of  the  arctic  with  the  Gospel  that 
alone  can  lift  them  out  of  their  barbarism  and  dirt,  light 
up  their  cheerless  and  joyless  lives,  bring  hope  to  their 
hopeless  hearts,  and  salvation  to  their  souls. 


A  Trne  Story  of  Alaska. 

BY  MRS.  EUGENE  S*  WILLARD. 

The  summer's  queen  of  Alaska  is  the  Chilkat  Country, 
Over  her  smiling  beauty — enthroned  in  her  wealth  of 
mosses,  crowned  and  garlanded  with  her  ferns  and 
flowers— the  sun  throws  his  most  bewitching  beams, 
while  the  breezes  are  her  cool  and  fragrant  breath. 

During  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  in  the  year  1881,  a  lit- 
tle boat  had  landed  on  her  shores  bringing  what  the  na- 
tives had  long  looked  forward  to  welcoming — '*  a  man  of 
the  Up  Above  Chief** — a  missionary. 

**  And  more  than  that/'  said  the  messengers,  who  ran 
from  village  to  village  bearing  the  important  news, 
"more  than  that^  there  is  with  him  a  waman  white  as 
snow,  and  a  baby  that  any  one  might  think  had  come 
down  with  the  snow-flakes." 

Instantly  every  soul,  old  and  young,  feeble  and  strong, 
seeing  and  blind,  became  possessed  of  the  one  desire,  to 
see  these  wonders. 

A  white  man  most  of  the  natives  bad  seen,  but  a  white 
woman  and  child — never. 

For  several  weeks  after  their  arrival  the  missionaries 
held  a  reception.  A  reception,  yes,  but  their  truest  and 
kindest  hospitality  was  shown  in  often  going  on  with  their 
duties  as  though  unconscious  of  the  eyes  directed  toward 
them  from  the  scores  of  knot-holes  in  the  walls  of  their 
shanty  home. 

Not  a  hole  should  be  covered,  they  said.  "Let  the 
strange  people  see  until  they  are  sure  that  all  is  right 
and  feel  acquainted  with  us," 

Some  were  bold  enough  to  approach  the  door  and  sit 
for  hours  watching  the  strangers;  a  few  even  dared  to 
enter^  while  others  came  no  nearer  than  the  thicket  of 
alder  bushes  growing  rankly  within  two  or  three  yards 
of  the  house. 

Among  those  gathered  into  the  house  or  about  the 
door  the  lady  would  carry  her  smiling  snow-flake,  bring- 
ing out  answering  smiles  and  a  few  strange,  shyly  spoken 
words  that  seemed  to  have  love  in  them. 

Here  and  there  one  would  venture  out  a  hand  to 


touch  the  child,  or  to  feel  the  texture  of  ihe  mother's 
skin,  following  their  examination  with  exclamation  o£ 
wonder. 

Shyest  and  most  persistent  of  the  visitors  was  a  girl  o' 
perhaps  nine  years.     Her  extreme  gauntness  gave  her 
height,  but  her  figure  was  a  child's. 

One  poor  little  tattered  garment  only  half  concealed 
her  bones;  her  hands  and  feet,  her  face  with  its  large 
mouth  and  thin,  colorless  lips,  and  more  plainly  thai^ 
all,  the  hollow  burning  eyes,  told  the  story  of  her 
starved  condition.  Thick  about  her  head  and  neck, 
overhanging  the  piercing  eyes,  was  a  mass  of  matted,. 
tawny  hair. 

Clutched  with  both  hands  above  her  breast  were  the 
gathered  up  ends  of  an  old  blanket  which  made  the  car* 
riage  of  a  baby  boy,  riding  on  her  back.  It  was  a  big,, 
bony  head  on  a  poor  little  body,  and  the  baby  bore  the 
the  same  pale,  hungry  look  which  marred  his  sister's  face. 
She  came  no  nearer  than  the  clump  of  bushes,  and  there 
stood  watching  alertly  every  movement  of  the  lady  as 
she  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  summer-opened  house  dis- 
posing home  treasures. 

Repeated  efiforts  were  made  to  reach  the  child,  whose 
hungry,  beseeching  face  had  gone  to  the  woman's  heart, 
but  without  for  an  instant  withdrawing  her  gaze  she 
would  stand  until  the  lady  had  come  quite  near  and, 
then,  like  a  frightened  deer,  turn,  and  speed  away. 

After  several  such  fruitless  attempts  there  came  a  day 
when,  seeing  the  child  again  in  her  place  of  observation, 
the  lady  carried  out  to  the  grassy  door-yard  her  wash- 
board, tubs,  and  wringer,  not  so  much  as  casting  a  glance 
toward  the  girl  in  the  bushes.  The  water  had  to  be 
carried  from  a  little  distance.  Placing  the  things  on  the 
grass  the  lady  returned  to  the  house,  reappearing  in  a 
moment  with  a  bright  tin  pail. 

Descending  a  step  or  two  she  hesitated,  looked  ques- 
tiouingly  this  way  and  that,  as  though  perplexed  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  spring. 

With  interest  excited  the  girl  was  fast  forgetting  her 
fear.  Quick  sense  gave  her  an  understanding  of  the  ap- 
parent dilemma,  and  advancing  a  few  steps  and  uttering 
a  few  unintelligible  words,  she  attracted  the  lady's  atten- 
tion, then  pointed  with  one  long,  bony  finger  down  the 
little  hill  toward  the  spring. 

Without  specially  noticing  the  child  the  lady  once 
more  disappeared  within  the  door-way,  and  presently  the 
girl  stole  slyly  toward  the  curious  wringer  which  had 
been  placed  in  position  on  the  tub  ;  taking  hold  of  the 
handle  she  turned  it  cautiously  back  and  forth,  so  en- 
grossed that  the  light  step  returning  was  unheard  until 
the  lady  stood  at  her  side  holding  out,  in  tempting  prox- 
imity, a  pan  of  appetizing  food. 

With  a  startled  but  unflinching  look  the  girl  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  lady's  face,  ready  to  flee  on  the  instant, 
but  something  held  her, 

** Will  you  take  this  food^ — will  you  bring  me  water?" 
the  lady  asked  with  eyes  and  hands,  with  the  pan  of 
food  and  with  the  paiL 

"Ah,  ah,"  was  the  eager  assent,  and  snatching  the 
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boc^ift  away  she  baimded  down  the  slope,  soon  return- 
iag  with  it  filled  to  the  feritw. 

Emptying  the  water  into  the  tub»  the  girl  was  made  to 
sk  down  and  feed  th^  baby  brother  before  bringing 
fDore,  Baby  was  let  down  lo  the  grass,  and  his  sister 
topped  beside  him,  and  the  eating  began. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see.  The  generous  supply  of  food 
passed  from  sight  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  under- 
slooil  by  those  who  live  to  eat — these  little  creatures  ate 
to  live,  and  didri*t  often  have  the  chance. 

The  meal  finished,  baby  was  left  lying  on  the  grass 
while  his  sister  finished  the  water  bringing.  Then  with 
a,  little  talk,  some  trii^kets,  and  a  bundle  of  food  they 
took  their  departure. 

After  that  the  progress  of  acquaintance  was  more 
rapid,  and  it  soon  became  a  common  thing  to  find,  not 
only  the  girl  and  her  baby,  but  two  other  little  brothers 
with  them,  as  wild-eyed  and  hungry  as  they,  waiting  for 
some  little  task  and  its  reward. 

Little  by  little  the  missionaries  came  to  know  their 
Story,  They  were  the  orphaned  children  of  Gones- 
Klah,  who  died  when  this  poor  baby  came  into  the 
world.  Their  father  had  been  overpowered  by  a  bear 
while  hunting,  and  so  seriously  injured  that  he  was  him- 
self a  charge  to  his  friends ;  the  children  fell  to  the  care  of 
their  mother's  parents,  who  were  old  and  feeble — almost 
helpless,  and  unable  to  provide  for  this  growing  family. 

So,  like  young  animals  they  hunted  their  food,  stuffing 
or  starving  as  the  wild  supply  proved  plentiful  or  scarce, 
or  according  to  the  opportunities  they  found  of  stealing 
from  the  stores  of  others.  Sometimes  they  shared  with 
the  dogs,  and  found  them  not  less  generous  than  their 
masters. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  old  people  would  soon 
be  a  village  care. 

It  had  begun  to  be  whispered  at  rtie  time  of  Gones- 
K1ah*5  sad  and  sudden  death  that  her  father  and  mother 
were  witches  and  had  caused  her  to  dte. 

From  that  time  both  they  and  the  children  had  been 
shunned  by  the  people.  That  was  what  the  mission- 
aries were  told  about  them.  ''They  are  mtUA  chii- 
dren  ;  don*t  let  them  come  near  you»  they  will  give  you 
sickness  and  trouble.  All  the  people  must  kick  them 
and  niake  them  afraid,  or  they  will  make  us  die  quick," 

The  missionaries'  words  of  pity  and  pleading  were  of 
no  avail ;  neither  reasoning  nor  ridicule,  only  patient 
teaching  and  the  light  of  God's  Spirit,  could  bring  the 
people  lo  see  their  folly. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  their  landing  that  the  old 
witch  grandmother,  creeping  rather  than  walking,  reached 
the  door  of  the  missionaries'  house,  panting  with  weak- 
ness and  with  easily  excited  fear.  She  crouched  o^it- 
side  against  the  wall,  with  a  hand  pressed  hard  on  her 
heavy,  hammering  heart 

She  had  heard  the  children's  reports — the  **  Up  Above 
Chiefs  people  '*  were  kind— they  were  not  afraid  of 
witches — and  a  longing  filled  her  poor  old  heart  to  see 
and  to  hear  for  herself.  If  there  were  any  hope  in 
another  happier  life  she  had  need  to  know  it. 


Eager,  yet  fearing,  she  had  reached  the  house,  whew 
strength  and  courage  both  failed  her. 

Her  presence  without  had  not  been  unnoticed  by  the' 
mother  of  the  sw^et  and  sunny  home,  as  she  glanced 
about  here  and  there  busy  with  the  morning's  work,  but 
experience  had  taught  her  to  **make  haste  slowly"  with 
this  shy  people,  and  she  seemed  not  to  have  seen  the 
woman. 

The  sun  streamed  brightly  through  the  large  south 
windows,  glorifying  every  object  in  the  long  room,  from 
the  white  pine  floor  to  the  already  darkening  rafters 
above,  but  the  glory  centered  on  the  bright  curling  hair 
of  the  sweet  snow-baby  as  she  sat  on  a  marmot  robe 
playing  with  the  golden,  floating  dust. 

The  music  of  baby's  gurgling  delight,  as  her  tiny  hands 
reached  out  and  closed  on  the  brightness,  was  wafted 
outward  to  the  poor  old  woman.  She  crept  to  the  wide* 
open  door-way  and  gazed  hungrily  in. 

The  mother,  stepping  into  the  shadow  of  another 
room,  stood  watching  the  two  with  warmest  interest. 

At  sight  of  the  little  one  an  expression  as  of  one  with 
a  holy  vision  spread  over  the  gaunt  and  withered  face, 
an  expression  of  startled  wonder,  then  mingled  with 
pleasure,  and  a  gradual  melting  into  a  look  of  yearning, 
which  made  the  face  a  woman  s. 

Following   the   heart  which   had   gone    out  to   babyj 
through  the  dim  old  eyes,  the  woman   half  raised  hcf 
stiffly  doubled  body,  and  stole  noiselessly  to  the  child's 
side,  putting  out  her  skinny  finger  and  crooning  softly 
with  a  smile. 

Baby,  without  the  least  shrinking,  returned  the  smile, 
and  putting  a  wee  thumb  and  finger  to  her  own  rosebud 
lips,  pinched  off"  a  kiss  and  held  it  out  to  the  "  witch.*' 

The  shriveled  hand  closed  over  the  tender  white  one, 
shaking  it  gently,  while  softly  down  the  old  cheeks  ran 
the  easy-flowing  tears  of  age  and  weakness.  And  then, 
from  under  her  poor,  thin  blanket  she  drew  a  tiny  bas- 
ket of  beautiful  berries,  fresh  gathered  and  unbroken, 
and  placed  them  before  the  child. 

'Twas  then  the  mother  heard  hfr  call,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  kneeling  at  the  old  woman's  side,  taking  the 
thin,  trembling  hand  in  her  own,  and  saying,  softly, 
**  mother,  mother,"  in  that  strange  Kling-get  tongue 
which  she  had  been  trying  so  hard  to  get,  and  at  the  same 
time,  deftly  and  unobserved,  the  basket  was  preserved 
from  baby's  touch. 

Glancing  up  at  the  face  which  bent  toward  her  in 
love,  the  last  trace  of  fear  seemed  to  vanish,  and  with  a 
soft  patting  of  the  hand  which  held  her  own  she  an- 
swered, **  My  child,  my  child." 

Calling  an  interpreter  the  missionary,  still  sitting  on 
the  floor  beside  her,  gave  to  this  poor  soul  its  first 
knowledge  of  the  good  God,  whose  other  name  is  Love, 
of  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  of  the  saving,  cleansing 
Jesus,  and  the  place  he  went  to  prepare. 

We  cannot  know  how  much  of  the  blessed  truth 
found  entrance  into  that  feeble  mind,  nor  how  the  im- 
prisoned soul  was  enlightened.  We  know  this  ;  that  Me 
came  **to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  5;^\w3\sr.\:^ 
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from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house/* 

*Twas  the  last  time.  Summer  yielded  her  cmnn  to 
winter  with  hardly  a  struggle.  The  winter  ashertd  in  a 
reign  of  unprecedented  storm.  Exposure  and  loss  of 
food  supplies  brought  sickness  to  every  house  and  to 
many,  death. 

The  preaching  of  the  word  was  a  casting  of  bread  on 
very  turbulent  waters — nothing  but  the  word  of  God 
gave  promise  of  its  recovery. 

The  witch  family  disappeared*  and  the  missionaries 
could  learn  nothing  further  about  them,  until,  after  an 
enforced  absence  during  the  next  summer,  they  returned 
to  their  dearly  loved  work  in  Chilkat.  Then,  as  before, 
though  not  so  timidly^  came  tlie  witch  children,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  during  the  winter  both  grandpar- 
ents had  been  killed  as  witches  by  their  people;  four 
other  aduks  had  suffered  the  same  fate  about  the  same 
time. 

A  comfortable  mission  building  has  now  been  erected, 
and  the  children  were  among  the  first  pupils  of  the 
Home — all  bright  and  capable,  sharpened  by  their  terri- 
ble life  into  deceit,  lying,  and  stealing  beyond  any  other 
specimens  that  ever  were  received  as  inmates. 

There  was  a  wonderful  magnetism  about  the  girl,  and. 
when  she  was  ^aod^  she  could  take  a  Bible  in  her  hand 
before  a  roomful  of  children  and  hold  her  audience 
spell-bound  until  she  chose  to  close. 

After  being  in  the  Home  for  a  year  or  so — growing 
into  a  neat,  plump,  pretty,  child-like  girl,  fairly  swallow- 
ing her  books  and  dashing  through  household  tasks  with 
the  same  avidity — the  sister  was  enticed  away,  married, 
and  was  dragged  downward,  to  become  like  many  others 
in  Alaska, 

For  her  brothers  she  has  ever  had  tender  and  affec- 
tionate regard.  *' Look  at  me,  little  brothers,"  she 
would  say.  **  See  what  I  am.  Stay  by  your  school  j  love 
God*s  ways  ;  don't  be  lost  like  me/* 

The  oldest  of  the  brothers  remained  in  the  Home  but 
a  short  time  when  he  was  chiimed  by  a  relative. 

The  next  younj^er  brother  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Silka  Training-SchooL 

A  tali,  straight  boy  he  is — with  a  ]}assion  for  music  ; 
exorcising  tbe  evil  spirit  that  seems  sometimes  ready  to 
make  "  witch  bismus"— though  he  is  generous,  sensitive, 
and  tender-hearted.     He  wants  to  be  a  carpenter* 

But  the  baby  !  Ves,  the  baby  boy  is  in  his  first  home 
stilh  a  strong,  sturdy  boy  of  eleven  with  an  Eoj^lish 
tongue,  and  a  broad-shouldered  courage  that  makes  hira 
invaluable  to  the  workers  in  such  a  field.  At  all  the 
public  services  he  is  the  missionaries*  mouth-piece,  and 
is  granted  by  outsiders  to  be  **  the  smartest  youngster 
ever  seen." 

Even  he  has  had  a  hard  struggle  against  the  influences 
of  his  earliest  years,  and  it  has  called  for  the  most  un- 
tiring and  prayerful  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his  teachers 
to  hold  him  to  strict  truth  and  honesty,  and  they  are 
praying  for  that  further  work  of  grace  which  shall  phice 
him  OD  the  Rock  iitimovable. — Home  Mnsion  Montfdw 
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The  best  civilization  of  the  present  day  is  the  produ 
of  Christianity.  The  Gospel  puis  no  shackles  upon  the 
healthy  development  of  any  liuman  power.  On  the 
contrary,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  lifting  the  world 
into  a  purer  moral  atmosphere  has  also  touched  the 
pulse  of  every  human  faculty  and  trade,  and  every  form 
of  material  development  and  scientific  invesiigalioii 
have  felt  the  thrill  of  a  new  life.  Christianity  in  de- 
stroying sin  is  creating  wealth.  To-day  the  richest  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  as  well  as  ihe  most  intelligent  are  the 
Christian  nations. 

An  obligation  grows  out   of  this  fact:  "Unto  whoi 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required/*     *'  E 
idently  God  has  laid  upun  Christian  nations  the  work 
evangelizing  the  heathen  world.** 

The  United  Slates,  prominent  among  the  Christian  na- 
tions on  account  of  great  and  peculiar  advantages,  is  under 
special  obligations  to  do  efficient  service  in  the  mission- 
ary field.     Among  these  favorable  conditions  to  efliciei 
missionary  work  we  mention  the  following  :   Firsts  notio 
the  great  wealth   of  this  nation.      Though  one  of  the 
youngest  nations  the  United   States  is  by  far  the  rich 
country  in  the  world,  and  our  wealth  is  rapidly  incrc 
ing.     Indeed,  our  rapid   increase  in   material  wealth 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  rea- 
sonable limits  of  this  paper  forbid  an   extended  review 
of  our  country's  wealth  and   resources.     Two  or  three 
facts  by  way  of  illustration  must  serve  our  present  pu 
pose. 

Rev,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  in  his  wonderful  little  book. 
Our  Country^  in  speaking  of  the  extent  of  our  national 
domain  makes  the  following  strong  statement.  He  says : 
"Take  ^s^  of  the  six  first-class  powers  of  Europe: 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Austria^ 
and  Italy ;  then  add  Spain,  Porlugal,  Switzerland 
Denmtirk,  and  Greece.  Let  some  greater  than  N.Tpoleo 
weld  them  into  one  mighty  empire,  and  yuu  cnuld  lay 
all  down  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Hudson  Rivi 
once  and  again  and  again — three  times.  Well  may  Mr, 
Gladstone  say  that  we  have  *a  natural  base  for  the 
greatest  continuous  empire  ever  established  by  man.* 

Our  agricultural  products  are  simply  enormous,  and  yeP 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  develop  the  nation's  resources 
in  this  direction.  At  present  we  are  a  nation  of  60,000,000 
souls,  but  by  the  most  careful  and  conservative  esiimaies 
the  arable  lands  of  this  country  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  billion  of  people.  The  country'  is  also  immensely 
wealthy  in  her  mineral  resources.  In  fact,  the  great 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals  are  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is  estimated 
that  our  coal  supply  is  twenty  times  that  of  Europe,  and 
there  is  iron  enough  in  some  single  States  to  supply  the 
world.  And  not  only  in  natural  resources  is  the  nation 
rich,  but  the  developed  wealth  of  the  country  is  marvel- 
ous. The  people,  as  well  as  the  land  they  live  in,  arc 
rich.     There   are,  it  is  true,  many  poor  people  in  this 
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cuuniry^-far  too  many  in  this  land  of  plenty  ;  but  the 
people  as  a  class  are  not  poon  The  great  mass  of  oyr 
population  live  in  comfortable  homes.  Compared  with 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  are  the 
blessed  of  God  in  creature  comforts. 

The  Christian  Church  in  thisgefieral  prosperity  has  her 
full  share.  In  material  things  the  Church  is  not  poor ; 
church  membership  is  made  up  largely  of  the  well-to-do 
and  the  rich.  The  very  poor^so  often  the  product  of  vice 
and  sin  I  are  not  largely  found  in  her  communion.  One  fifth 
of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in  the  hands  of  church 
members.  No ;  the  Church  is  not  poor!  Now,  when  we 
consider  that  in  these  modern  times  money  holds  a  vital 
relation  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  various  evangel- 
ical appliances,  such  as  the  printing-press,  schools,  and 
coUeges,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Diilrch,  and  con- 
sider also  the  fact  that  the  door  of  access  to  every 
heathen  land  on  the  round  earth  stands  wide  open,  and 
the  teeming  millions  of  heathendom  are  stretching  out 
their  hands  for  help,  and  lay  these  facts  along  side  the 
Church*s  wealth,  the  conclusion  is  swift  and  strong 
that  God  is  speaking  to  this  Christian  nation,  giving  em- 
phasis to  his  ancient  command,  **Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  Christian  Church  of  America  has  men  and  money 
enough  to  Jlood  the  heathen  world  with  evangelical 
appliances. 

Another  condition  favorable  to  efficient  missionary 
service  is  seen  in  the  characteristic  energy  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  arc  emphatically  an  energetic  people.  Why 
we  are  so  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider.  It  may 
be,  as  some  claim,  owing  to  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  or  to 
climatic  influences  peculiar  to  this  country;  but  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  fact  is  plain  that  the  United  States  is 
a  naiioif  of  wonderful  push  and  energy.  And  then  this 
remarkable,  pressing,  incessant  energy  is  broad  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  activities.  Our  people  seem  to  have  taken 
inspiration  from  the  land  they  live  in.  There  is  a  certain 
sweep  of  conception  and  execution  that  is  akin  to  the 
lofty  mountains  and  broad  rivers  and  extensive  plains 
that  make  up  this  mighty  nation,  Now^  a  nation  noted 
for  its  enterprise  and  energy  in  commercial  and  business 
life  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  same 
traits  in  the  religious  activities  of  its  churches.  If  the 
religious  people  of  this  favored  land  throw  themselves 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  into  religious  work  that  they 
manifest  in  business  life  this  nation  will  certainly  lead 
the  world  in  missionary  effort.  A  consecrated  Church 
will  surely  summon  to  the  front  the  tireless,  inventive 
energy  ol  a  mighty  people,  and  turn  it  to  telling  account 
in  the  evangelization  of  tlie  world.  That  good,  grand, 
intrepid  old  man,  Bishop  Taylor,  pushing  his  way  into 
the  wilds  of  Africa  with  a  zeal  and  wisdom  that  will 
shine  in  history,  is  a  good  example  of  a  characteristic 
American  fully  consecrated  to  God  and  foreign  missions. 
The  Christian  Church  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
produce  a  hundred  Bishop  Taylors,  and  send  them  forth, 
well  backed  by  money  and  prayers,  into  the  dark  regions 
of  the  beoighled. 


The  United  States  has  an  important  home  work  to 
do  in  the  cause  of  missions.  We  have  a  large  and  rajiidly 
increasing  population  that  is  almost  as  destitute  of  any 
real  idea  of  what  spiritual  religion  is  as  the  heathen  in 
Africa.  Multitudes  of  this  class  are  coining  to  us  frnn 
the  Old  World.  Let  us  not  here  be  misunderstood. 
This  is  not  true  of  all  who  find  a  home  among  us  frctni 
foreign  shores.  The  great  stream  of  immigration  brings 
us  many  devoted,  spiritual  Chrisuans.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  true  of  the  great  mass  coming  to  find  a  home 
among  us  from  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  Europe  is 
sadly  in  need  of  a  spiritual  religion.  The  great  majority 
of  those  in  the  State  Churches  of  the  Old  World  are 
entire  strangers  to  a  personal  salvation.  Religion  in 
large  sections  of  Europe  is  a  hollow  form,  the  Christian 
Sabbath  a  day  of  business  and  pleasure,  and  beer- 
drinking,  especially  in  Germany,  a  well-nigh  universal 
custom.  People  with  these  antecedents  come  to  this 
country  in  multitudes.  The  enormous  stream  of  immi- 
gration which  flows  in  upon  us  finds  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory; and  the  number  is  increasing,  with  no  prospect 
that  there  is  soon  to  be  any  permanent  check.  It  is 
estimated  that  Europe,  with  its  crowded  population,  can 
send  over  to  us  2,000,000  every  year  for  too  years  to 
come,  and  yet  increase  her  popuhition  all  the  lime. 
These  people  come  here  to  stay.  Large  numbers  go  to 
the  great  West,  settle  and  form  communities,  speaking 
their  own  native  language,  and  maintaining:  their  old 
European  habits  and  customs.  In  a  few  years  through 
our  easy  naturalization  laws,  they  become  citizens  of 
the  country  and  become  influential  in  pnUiical  life. 
These  people  in  order  to  be  good  citizens  need  to  be 
Christianized.  The  common  schools  of  the  country 
and  contact  with  American  society  are  not  enough.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  **The  regeneration  of  a  country 
is  only  accomplished  by  the  regeneration  of  the  individ- 
ual." What  these  foreign  people  need  to  make  them  good 
and  safe  citizens  is  the  regenerative,  sanctifying  touch 
of  God^s  grace.  They  need  it  for  their  own  salvation 
and  for  the  safely  of  the  country.  In  the  great  social 
and  political  agitations  of  the  day,  which  threaten  in  the 
near  future  to  be  a  cause  of  serious  disturbance,  this 
great  mass  of  unamericanized  and  unchrisiianized 
people  of  foreign  birth  will  be  a  dangerous  element  in 
society.  Here,  then,  is  one  important  and  pressing 
work  for  the  Christian  Church  of  America  to  do — 
namely,  to  carry  a  spiritual  salvation  to  this  people. 
The  Church  is  doing  something  \x\  this  direction,  A 
large  proportion  of  the  million  of  dollars  and  over  raised 
every  year  by  our  own  denomination  for  missions  goes 
into  this  important  home  work.  .Money  was  never  bet- 
ter spent.  But  much  more  is  needed.  Every  energy  of 
the  Church  ought  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
this  great  multitude  of  unchristianized  foreign  people 
under  the  influence  of  a  warm,  consecrated,  vital  relig- 
ion. The  need  is  pressing.  Danger  to  the  country  lies 
ahead,  and  the  Church  must  pilot  the  country  safely 
through  the  peril.  Any  one  who  sneers  at  the  cause  of 
missions  is  either  ignorant  or  wicked,  or  perhaps  both. 
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There  is  a  strong  commercial  reason  why  our  people 
should  throw  themselves  with  zeal  into  the  cause  of 
missions.  It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  great  manufacturing  nation.  Up  to  within  a 
few  years  England  held  the  supremacy  in  the  extent  of 
her  manufacturing  industries,  but  we  have  overtaken  her, 
if  we  have  not  already  passed  her,  in  the  race.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  are  to-day  the  leading  manufact- 
uring nation^  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  many 
and  peculiar  advantages  that  belong  to  us,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  destined  to 
become  "the  great  w^ork-shop  of  the  nations/'  When  we 
consider  the  great  natural  resources  of  this  country,  its 
vast  and  varied  mineral  deposits,  the  great  cotton-fields 
in  the  South,  and  the  extensive  forests  of  the  North,  and 
then  bring  into  contact  with  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages the  marvelous  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  the 
American  people,  we  have  pictured  to  us  a  probable 
future  in  mechanical  industry  that  the  imagtnation  can 
hardly  outrun. 

Now,  what  does  a  great  manufacturing  nation  need 
more  than  a  ready  market  for  its  manufactured  products  ? 
It  is  true  the  rapid  development  of  the  nation  will  create 
a  large  home  demand,  but  this  will  not  be  enough.  We 
already  need  a  wider  market.  Where  shall  we  find  it  ? 
The  evangelization  of  heathen  countries  will  give  us 
such  a  market.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  people 
advance  in  civilization  their  wants  increase.  There  are 
a  great  multitude,  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions, crowding  the  regions  of  heathen  lands,  who  to>day 
make  no  demands  for  the  manufactured  products  of 
Christian  nations.  But  let  the  light  of  the  Gospel  break 
in  upon  them,  and  commerce  with  Christian  countries 
will  surely  follow.  Millions  of  dollars  are  coming  into 
this  country  every  year  through  trade  with  foreign  peo- 
ple who  a  generation  ago  were  in  heathen  darkness. 
The  money  spent  in  the  cause  of  missions  has  already 
proved  to  be,  in  the  light  of  a  business  speculation,  a 
paying  investment.  Doubtless  there  are  men  living  in  this 
country  to-day  who  are  growing  rich  through  trade  with 
converted  heathen  nations,  who  never  gave  a  dollar  to 
help  the  cause  that  gave  them  the  oppor^tunity  of  getting 
rich.  The  following  item  from  The  Christian  Advocate 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  is  in  point ;  **  From  Palestine  the  light 
came  forth  to  which  Western  countries  owe  all  that  is 
best  and  most  enduring  in  their  civilization.  From  these 
Western  lands  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  civilization  are 
being  returned.  Three  locomotives  were  recently  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  Jaffa  to  be  used  on  a  railroad 
noiv  being  constructed  between  that  city  and  Jerusalem, 
This  is  the  first  railroad  ever  constructed  in  Palestine, 
and  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  built  through  that  land  and 
Asia  Minor,  Tourists  from  the  West  will  soon  be  able  to 
make  their  journey  through  Bible  lands  in  palace  cars.'* 

The  great  resources  and  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of 
this  nation  have  already  been  referred  to.  At  this  point 
lies  one  of  our  chief  national  perils.  It  is  a  serious 
question  how  this  nation  can  increase  in  wealth  and  not 
grow  selfish.     If  our  country  in  its  mad  race  for  wealth 


is  to  become  sordid  and  selfish,  if  the  love  of  money  is 
to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  our  people,  then  our  great 
wealth  will  be  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  How  can 
this  tendency  be  averted?  The  only  antidote  for  this 
evil  is  the  wide  diffusion  and  application  of  Christian 
morals  to  the  affairs  of  the  people.  The  application  of 
this  remedy  must  come  through  the  Christian  Church 
of  America,  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  country  to-day  is  a  strong,  consecrated, 
<^pintual  Church.  The  spiritual  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  United  States  has  got  more  to  do 
with  the  nation's  destiny  than  any  other  one  thing  that 
can  be  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  has  every  thing  to  do 
with  it. 

But  the  Church  is  growing  rich  with  the  nation,  and 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church  is  involved  in  the  nation's 
peril.  If  our  count rj'  is  to  have  a  strong,  pure  Church, 
in  some  way  the  Church  must  be  saved  from  the  mate- 
rial tendencies  of  the  times.  In  the  midst  of  its  pros- 
perity its  only  safety  lies  in  large  and  generous  giving. 
If  beneficence  docs  not  keep  pace  with  material  pros* 
pertty,  the  spiritual  life  and  power  of  the  Church  goes 
out.  Giving  is  the  antidote  for  selfishness.  A  strong, 
intelligent,  spiritual  Church  that  does  not  give  largely  to 
the  cause  of  missions  does  not  exist.  The  underlying 
principle  of  the  Gospel  is  unselfish  giving,  and  we  might 
as  well  expect  to  find  deep  piety  in  a  profane  man  as  to 
find  it  in  a  man  who  shuts  his  heart  and  his  purse  to  the 
benevolences  of  the  Church.  No  man  is  further  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  close-fisted,  stingy  man, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it.  Selfishness  goes  out 
when  piety  comes  in.  The  death  of  sin  involves  the 
death  of  self.  The  great  cause  of  missions,  then,  if 
generously  supported,  becomes  a  means  of  grace  to  the 
Church.  It  is  a  law  of  the  Gospel  that  in  blessmg  others 
we  bless  ourselves. 

What,  then,  do  we  get  out  of  the  application  of  t 
principle  ?  In  a  word,  just  this  :  This  great  nation,  rap 
idly  growing  in  wealth,  needs  the  diffusion  and  applica- 
tion of  Christian  principles  to  keep  it  from  drifting  into 
the  channels  of  low  and  sensual  living.  This  restraining 
influence  must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  through  a  spiritual 
and  sanctified  Church,  But  a  vita!  condition  to  such  a 
Church  is  a  generous  outpouring  of  the  Church's  wealth  in 
the  support  of  the  great  benevolences  of  the  day,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  cause  of  missions.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  a  large  and  generous  support  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  is  vitally  related  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  na- 
tion's greatness.  Selfishness  is  no  more  an  element  of 
strength  in  a  nation  than  in  an  individual.  If  virtue  and 
truth  are  to  triumph  in  this  country  over  sin  and  error, 
the  sordid  selfishness  of  increasing  wealth  must  be  kept 
under.  The  beautiful  and  impressive  words  of  Whiiticr 
most  surely  have  here  an  application  : 

*'Hope  not  the  cure  of  sin  till  self  is  dead; 
Forget  it  in  love's  service,  and  the  debt 
Thou  canst  not  pay  the  angels  shall  fo|grct. 
Heaven's  gate  is  shut  lo  him  who  comes  alone; 
Save  thou  a  soul  and  it  shall  save  thy  own," 
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If  our  nation  is  to  continue  great  it  must  become  a  ben- 
efactor of  the  nations. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  we  find  no  more  fit- 
ting words  than  those  written  by  Dr.  Strong  in  his  btok, 
Our  Country^  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
In  closing  one  of  his  chapters  he  uses  these  words : 

^We  stretch  our  hand  into  the  future  with  power  to 
uiold  the  destinies  of  unborn  millions  : 
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•'  *  We  are  living,  wc  arc  dwelling. 
In  a  grand  and  awful  lime, 

In  an  nge  on  ages  telling — 
To  be  living  is  sublime  I* 


m  »^»  > 


**  Notwithstanding  the  great  perils  which  threaten  it,  I 
cannot  think  our  civilization  will  perish  ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenly  years,  to  hasten 
or  retard  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world 
l>y  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years.  We  of 
this  generation  and  nation  occupy  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
jiges  which  commands  the  world's  future/* 

Ith  Manchester^  Conn, 
The  Languages  of  Malaysia/ 
BY  DR,  H,  L.  E.  LUERING. 

I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  paper  on  the  Ian- 
^ages  of  Malaysia  and  the  methods  of  acquiring  them. 

**  Languages  of  Malaysia."  What  does  it  mean?  I 
presume  not  the  languages  lately  imported  into  this  part 
•of  the  world,  as  Dutch,  English,  Spanish — the  languages 
of  the  rulers — nor  the  languages  spoken  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population,  as  Arabic,  Tamil,  and  the  Chinese 
idioms,  I  exclude,  further,  alt  Papuan  dialects,  and  in- 
•clude  of  the  non-Malay  languages  only  the  Sakei,  Semang, 
and  Jakun. 

In  order  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  territory  in 
<luestion  let  us  prescribe  the  following  boundaries.  The 
Malay  Peninsula  southward  from  the  Isthmus  of  Kra, 
including  a  small  place  in  Kambodja  (Champa),  all  the 
islands  from  the  Nicobars  to  Timor  Lant,  and  from 
Lu^on  to  Rotti»  south  from  Timor.  This  is  the  territory 
"between  20  degrees  north  latitude  and  10  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  95  degrees  to  IJ55  degrees  east  longitude, 
though  excluding  a  part  of  Burma^  Siani,  Annam,  and 
Cochin-China»  comprising  in  all  3,960,000  square  miles 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Excluding  the  above-mentioned  foreign  tongues,  I  es- 
timate the  number  of  languages  of  this  area  at  about 
one  hundred  (see  Appendix),  of  which  about  sixty  have 
been  noticed  by  travelers  and  eighteen  (?)  have  a  native 
or  introduced  literature. 

This  is  enough  to  allow  a  general  survey  of  the  field, 
oflFering  a  wonderful  chance  to  a  philologist,  but  at  the 
-same  time  implying  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  a  Mis- 
sion taking  up  this  field  of  labor.    Wc  need  one  hundred 

*Re»d  before  the  Ann  oil  MeetinE  of  the  M»b)'4a  MiiiioQ  of  ih<^  M?thodi» 
CjMCOpdJ  ChuTcK  held  in  Smgapore,  April  6-10,  i8vt.  Priaiedi  at  the  request  of 
the  Anmiml  Conferctice. 
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missionaries,  each  one  speaking  a  different  tongue,  before 
we  can  reach  the  natives  alone,  without  regard  to  the 
many-tongued  foreign  intruders  and  guests  in  these 
islands. 

It  cannot  be  the  intention  of  this  assembly  to  have 
me  give  a  dissertation  on  these  languages,  discussing 
grammatical  rules  and  giving  specimens  of  their  collo- 
quial expressions  and  their  literature.  Let  me  simply 
note,  briefly,  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  languages 
in  the  most  important  places  of  the  Archipelago.  We 
find  in  : 

The  Malay  Peninsula,  5  languages,  of  which  i  ii 
written. 

Sumatra,  5  languages,  of  which  5  are  written. 

Islands  west  of  Sumatra,  5  languages,  of  which  1  is 
written. 

Java,  4  languages,  all  of  which  are  written. 

Lesser  islands  (Bali,  etc),  2  languages. 

Borneo,  8  languages,  of  which  i  is  written. 

Unknown  languages  of  Borneo,  30  (?)  languages. 

Celebes,  5  languages,  of  which  5  arc  written, 

Sumbawa,  3  languages. 

Flores,  6  languages. 

Islands  of  the  Timor  Sea,  6  languages. 

Moluccas,  Banda  island,  3  (?)  languages. 

Philippines,  5  (?)  languages,  of  which  1  is  written. 

Other  islands,  13  (?)  languages. 

Total,  100  languages,  of  which  18  are  written. 

Malay,  of  course,  is  counted  only  once  (on  the  Malay 
Peninsula),  though  it  is  found  more  or  less  on  all  islands; 
none  of  the  numerous  Malay  dialects  have  been  counted     ^ 
in  the  above  enumeration.  ■ 

The  family  characteristics  of  the  Malaysian  languages 
are  very  distinct.  They  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Tartaro-Sino-Siamese  and  the  wide-spread 
Polynesian  languages.  They  have  some  features  in 
common  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  linguistical  divis* 
ions — the  so-called  numeratives  or  classifiers,  for  exam- 
ple, with  the  northern,  a  considerable  number  of  verbal 
roots  and  words  with  the  southern,  branch. 

The  general  make-up  of  these  languages  is  very  mixed. 
All  of  them  have  more  or  less  numerous  remainders  of 
Sanskrit,  introduced  by  Hindu  priests  and  rulers  in  earlier 
centuries. 

The  Mohammedans  brought  Arabic  words  to  almost 
all  these  peoples.  The  Malay  uses  fifty -two  Arabic 
words  in  every  thousand ;  the  Madura  (Java),  thirty- five  ; 
the  Bugis  (Celebes),  thirteen  ;  while  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Tagalo  (Philippines)  contains  but  twelve  Arabic 
words. 

Chinese  immigrants  brought  their  own  tools  and  uten- 
sils and  gave  them  their  Chinese  names,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  aborigines.  The  influence  of  other  for- 
eigners was  similar. 

Many  of  these  languages  possess  a  very  large  vocabu- 
lary. Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Malay  knows  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  expressions  for  ideas  ;  in- 
deed, Malay  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  expressi\^c  ol 
languages.     This   may  be  contrary  to  common  report. 
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but  if  time  permitted  I  could  easily  prove  my  statement. 
Here  I  will  make  only  these  remarks:  In  my  late  study 
of  the  books  of  Abdullah  Bin  Abdul kaddir  and  of  the 
Taman  Permata  I  found  eighteen  words  which  express 
peculiar  ways  of  carrying  and  liftings  ninteen  for  beating, 
eight  for  thrusting,  eleven  for  falling,  twelve  for  throwing, 
twenty  for  seeing,  twenty- four  for  speaking,  five  for 
driving,  four  for  gathering,  five  for  taking,  eight  for 
thinking,  seven  for  quick,  etc,  etc. 

In  enumerating  the  languages  of  Java  I  omitted  the 
Kawi,  the  beautiful  poetic  language  of  the  Hindu  era 
of  the  kingdom  of  Madjapahit.  It  abounds  in  Sanskrit 
expressions  and  Brahminical  ideas.  The  modern  cere- 
monial Javanese,  spoken  at  the  courts  of  rajahs  and  in 
high-born  society,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  language 
of  Java's  Chancers  and  Shakespeares. 

But  my  time  expires,  I  must  leave  this  subject  and 
add  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter  part  of  my  theme: 
Methods  of  acquiring  these  languages.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  advise  any  other  method  than  to  iearn  them. 
When  a  speaking  use  of  a  language  is  needed^  the  only 
quick  and  easy  way  is  to  live  among  those  who  use  the  lan- 
guage ;  thus  only  can  we  understand  their  way  of  think- 
ing, thus  only  can  we  learn  their  **  idioms."  I  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  practicable  for  all  our  workers  to 
choose  and  learn  the  language  of  their  future  work  inclose 
contact  with  the  natives  and  on  the  field  of  labor  itself. 

One  suggestion  might  be  useful  for  beginners  :  Do  not 
— in  the  study  of  the  Malaysian  languages— rely  too 
much  on  your  preconceived  ideas  of  Indo-European 
grammar,  but  try  to  explain  peculiarities  of  the  language 
through  and  out  of  the  language  itself. 

APPENDIX. 
Malaysian  Languages. 


Malay,  written. 

Javanese,  ceremonial,  writ- 
ten, 

Javanese,  vulsfar,  written. 

Achtn,  Sumatra,  wriuen. 

Batlak.  Sumatra,  written. 
6.  Re  j  ang  { R  aj  ang) ,  Su  m  a  I  ra , 
written. 

Lampong.  Sumatra,  writ- 
ten. 

Korinchi, Sumatra,  written. 

Pogy.   Pq^i.  PajTJ  (island). 

Nias,  Nyas  (island), written. 

Maros  (isiami), 

12.  Suiitla,  Java,  written, 

13,  Madura,  Java,  writ  ten. 
Bali  (island),  written,  (?) 
Lombok  (island)* 
Kayan.  Borneo, 
Syntah,  Horiieo* 
Sau,  Borneo. 
Milano,  MilanaUp  Borneo. 
Meri,  Borneo. 
Biajuk.  Borneo. 

22.  Malo,  Borneo. 

23.  Sakaran,  Borneoi, 

24.  Bugis,  Wygi,  Celebes,  writ- 

ten. 
Macassar,  Celebes,  written, 
Mandar,  Celebes, 
Gi^ronghalu.  Celebes. 
Mcnado,  Celebes, 


2, 
5- 


8. 

9- 
10, 
fi. 


14. 

i> 
16. 

17^ 
18. 
19. 
30, 
21. 


25- 

26. 

27  > 

2Z. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


Sumbawa  (island). 

Bima,  Sumhawa. 

Tambora,  Sumbawa. 

EnHe,  Flores. 

Mangarai,  Flores. 
34-  Kio,  Flores, 
35,  Roka,  Flores. 

Konga,  Flores. 

Galeten^,  Flores. 

Rotti  (island). 

39.  Savu  (islanfl). 

40.  Manatoto,  Timor. 

41.  Timuri.  Ttmor. 

42.  Kisa  (i&lan(i). 

43.  Sarawati  (iJtIand). 

44.  Ceram,  Moluccas, 

45.  Serang.  Temate. 

46.  Saparuwa,  Banda  Islands, 

47.  Tagalo.  Philippines,  writ- 
ten. 

Bisaya.  Philippincs.written. 

Sulij,  Suluk,    Spanish    isl- 
ands. 

Pampangan,  Spai^ish     isl- 
ands. 

Yloco,  Spanish  islands, 

Champa,  Kambodja. 

Carnicobar.  Nicoli-irs, 
54*  Great  Nicobari.  Nicobars, 

55.  S  ikei.  Malay  Peninsula, 

56.  Se*nMl>J^^   Malay  Peninsula, 

57.  Jakun,  Malay  Peninsula. 


48. 
49. 

50. 

52. 
53* 


The  language  of  the  aborigines  of  Fannosa  belongs 
to  the  Malay  stock,  also  the  language  of  the  Hovas,  the 
ruling  class  of  Madagascar, 

Add  to  these  fifty-seven  about  thirty  languages  of 
Borneo  which  are  not  mentioned  above  (the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  seated  in  1824  that  in  !hs  kingdom  alone  forty 
different  tribes  were  founds  of  whom  eight  had  exchanged 
their  tribal  language  for  the  Malay  when  adopting  the- 
Mohammedan  religion),  and  thirteen  languages  of  little- 
known  islanders  (Natuna,  Paraceis.  Pulo  Sapatu,  Handav- 
etc),  and  you  have  the  total  of  one  hundred  languages^ 


A  Little  Sowing  by  the  Waj*»^ide  in  Japan. 

BV   MISS   JENNIE   S,    VAIL, 

Not  that  I  would  have  you  think  from  the  title  that 
I  mean  that  the  little  seed  sown  was  devoured  by  the 
fowls  immediately — -God  alone  knoweth  whether  i 
shall  spring  up  and  bear  fruit^ — but  that  it  was  sown  in 
an  incidental  manner  by  the  way  while  on  a  trip  for 
another  purpose.  It  happened  on  this  wise.  The  end 
of  the  winter  term  found  me  somewhat  tired  out.  I 
thought  home  a  good  place  to  rest  in,  but  friends  ad- 
vised that  I  go  away  for  a  change  to  make  me  the  better 
prepared  for  the  trying  spring  and  summer  months  xo 
follow,  Atami,  a  little  town  about  seventy  miles  front 
Tokyo,  noted  for  its  hot  mineral  baths  and  interesting 
geyser,  was  the  spot  selected, 

A  Japanese  old  lady  friend,  in  whom  1  am  much  in- 
terested^  accepted  the  invitation  to  accompany  me  on 
this  trip.  One  of  our  young  students  consented  to  go- 
along  to  act  as  inter|)reter  and  general  assistant.  Witb 
these  two  friends  for  companions,  several  pounds  of 
bread,  and  a  few  other  stores  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inner  (American)  man,  sevtf ral  v  olumes  of  the  "  Stand- 
ard Series/*  essays  for  literary  food  and  some  ounces 
of  worsted  to  keep  the  fingers  busy  when  the  mind  was 
wearied,  1  felt  myself  well  equipped  for  the  week's  out* 
ing. 

Starting  early  in  the  morning,  the  journey  can  be 
easily  made  in  a  day.  About  fifty  miles  are  made  by  rail^ 
about  five  by  tram -way,  and  the  remainder  by  'inrikisha^ 
This  man-power  method  of  traveling  in  Japan  has  beeit 
described  so  frequently  that  surely  you  know  just  what 
I  mean. 

At  five  P.  M.  we  started  on  our  seventeen-mile  ride. 
As  we  stepped  out  from  the  tram-car  at  Odawara,  where 
we  were  to  engage  our  jinrikisha,  we  were  besieged  by 
men  who  wished  to  carry  our  bundles  to  the  hotel, 
where  we  would  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  Wc  handed 
them  over  to  two  or  three,  and  then  paid  them  a  few 
sen.  From  the  large  crowd  that  gathered  around  the 
favored  two  it  seemed  as  if  about  ten  were  laying  a 
claim  to  a  part  of  this  mite,  VVIiile  this  was  going  on,, 
with  the  student  to  talk,  I  went  to  find  n  jinrikishit 
company  to  make  a  bargain  with  some  responsible 
party,  as  often  these  men  will  make  a  bargain  and  after- 
ward lay  down  the  shafts  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 


^ 


say  they  will  not  go  farther  unless  you  vvUl  promise  to 
pay  more,  or,  if  not  this,  ihey  will  coax  for  more  at  the 
end»  neither  of  which  is  very  comfortable  behavior  in 
one's  horse. 

We  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  company,  but  a 
few  respectable  men  gathered  around  us.  We  inquired 
about  rates,  and  said  we  would  give  the  required  sum 
if  they  would  get  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey  in  five 
hours.  They  readily  assented.  When  I  suggested  to 
my  student  guide  that  we  had  better  have  a  written 
agreement,  he  turned  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
surely  stand  by  their  bargain,  adding,  in  a  somewhat 
bitter  tone,  I  thought,  *'  foreigners  do  not  trust.'*  **  Well, 
young  man/*  I  thought,  **you  will  learn.*'  In  a  few  min- 
utes our  jinrikisha  men  w^ere  at  the  hotel,  but  clamoring 
for  us  to  take  two  men  each.  The  road  was  long  and 
we  should  have  many  hills  to  climb,  they  said.  **A1I 
right,  we  wish  to  climb  them/*  Finding  us  resolute, 
they  started  off  on  a  brisk  run. 

Come  with  me  on  this  lovely  ride  of  seventeen  miles 
along  the  lovely  road  skirting  the  headlands  overlook- 
ing the  Japan  Sea.  The  delicious  scent  of  the  fruit 
blossoms  and  the  rape  of  the  fields  cultivated  on  the 
hillsides,  the  soft  air  and  quiet  calm  resting  over  all, 
cannot  be  put  upon  paper.  In  and  out,  up  and  down, 
our  men  trotted  cheerfully,  though  when  it  came  to  the 
ups  we  relieved  them,  enjoying  the  walking  in  the  cool 
evening  air.  At  ten  w^e  reached  our  destination,  weary 
enough  to  sleep  soundly  on  our  beds  made  of  several 
thick  comfortables  spread  upon  the  mats.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  Japanese  hotel  I  had  sheets  given  me. 

How  the  days  intervening  between  the  Saturday  even- 
ing and  Sunday  of  which  I  wish  particularly  to  tell  you 
were  spent  I  will  not  take  time  to  relate.  The  town 
of  Atanii  is  situated  in  a  little  cove  at  the  base  of  a 
range  of  high  mo^intains.  Sheltered  by  mountains  on 
the  north  and  west,  with  the  sun  pouring  in  upon  it  all 
day,  it  is  a  very  warm  little  spot,  which  with  its  hot  baths 
makes  it  a  favorite  resort  in  winter  ;  it  is  especially  vis- 
ited by  the  official  classes.  The  emperor  and  empress 
have  a  residence  here,  and  there  is  another  for  the 
prince  imperial.  The  one  long  street  which  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  extends  from  the  sea  up 
the  mountains  a  little  distance.  On  either  side  of  this 
are  large  hotels  of  two  and  three  stories  each.  The 
greatest  attraction  is  the  geyser,  which  plays  five  times 
every  twenty-four  hours.  At  first  one  hears  a  rumbling 
sound  like  distant  thunder;  this  becomes  louder,  until  a 
jet  of  hot  water  and  steAni  rushes  up,  rising,  I  should 
think,  to  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet  From  this  source 
hot  water  is  conducted  to  all  the  hotels. 

Just  back  of  the  geyser  the  prefecture  has  erected  a 
house  for  vapor  baths-  Physicians  are  in  charge.  Pa- 
tients are  examined,  and  if  it  is  concluded  that  vapor 
baths  will  benefit  them,  are  given  a  ticket  of  admission 
free  of  charge.  With  two  baths  daily  the  preparation 
of  my  meals  aided  by  one  of  the  maids  curious  about 
foreign  ways,  a  little  reading  and  writing,  and  a  long  jaunt 
of  at  least  two  hours,  the  days  passed  quickly  enough. 


Saturday  morning  I  had  some  business  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  and  went  down  to  talk  with  him* 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  said  that  we  were^ 
Christians,  and  as  there  was  no  church  for  us  to  go  to 
on  the  morrow  we  should  like  to  have  a  service^  and 
asked  if  he  would  have  any  objections  to  our  having  it 
in  the  hotel.  He  replied  that  he  would  not.  That 
night  the  young  master  of  the  hotel  came  to  us  and 
asked  if  we  would  not  have  the  meeting  that  night  He 
said  there  were  to  be  many  guests  at  the  hotel,  1 
looked  at  my  student  friend.  He  is  a  timid  youth,  and 
of  late  has  not  been  taking  a  very  active  part  in  Christian 
work,  though  very  faithful  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
means  of  grace.  This  was  such  an  unusual  opportunity,, 
so  clearly  an  opening,  that  he  could  not  say  no.  That  very 
afternoon  in  our  walk  he  had  been  accusing  us  teachers 
of  being  very  narrow,  because  we  desired  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  our  students  might  become  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  i  had  brought  Mark  and  Acts  in  Japanese;  he 
had  an  English  Bible,  and  I  had  a  Japanese  Hymnal. 
With  this  scanty  material  we  made  our  preparation. 

It  seems  that  in  these  towns  there  are  often  religious 
societies  formed  in  honor  of  some  deity,  Thes:f  meet 
once  a  month  at  the  homes  of  the  various  members, 
have  a  feast,  and  spend  the  lime  in  talking,  etc.  U 
was  to  the  members  of  this  society*  formed  in  honor 
of  the  deity  Koshin  (I  cannot  find  out  any  thing  about 
Koshin,  except  that  it  is  the  deification  of  a  certain 
day),  that  we  were  invited  to  speak.  At  eight  P.  M. 
the  young  master  of  the  hotel  came  and  said  the  people 
were  waiting  for  us  below.  We  went  down  stairs  and 
found  that  two  rooms  had  been  thrown  into  one  by  re- 
moving the  sliding  doors,  and  about  twenty  men,  seated 
on  the  floor  about  the  room,  were  waiting  for  us.  We 
took  our  seats  between  the  two  rooms.  Presently  some 
of  the  hotel  visitors  gathered  in  the  front  room  and  we 
had,  as  far  as  I  could  count,  about  thirty  listeners. 

We  opened  with  two  or  three  hymns.  Then  Mr. — 
spoke  most  earnestly  for  about  forty  minutes.  He  took 
some  of  the  miracles  to  discourse  upon.  Strange  that  a 
youth  who  had  struck  me  as  wrestling  with  doubt  should 
have  chosen  thus,  but  I  was  glad.  All  listened  most 
attentively.  One  man  turned  and  lighted  some  incense 
before  the  idol  which  stood  on  the  raised  shelf.     This, 

1  am  told,  was  done  to  purify  the  room.     While  Mr, ^ 

was  speaking,  one  of  the  maids  came  and  whispered  to 
me,  asking  if  I  wouldn't  like  an  organs  using  the  English 
word  organ,  I  thought  it  strange  they  should  have  an 
organ,  but  answered,  **  Yes."  She  came  back  bringing  a 
beautiful  accordion.  I  made  a  few  remarks,  which  the 
youth  translated.  A  few  more  hymns  were  sung,  Then^ 
explaining  to  them  that  it  was  our  custom,  he  closed  with 
prayer,  and  all  heads  were  bowed  reverentiy, 

A  large  tray  of  cakes  and  a  tray  of  many  small  cups 
and  a  tea-pot  were  then  brought  in  and  placed  near  us — 
just  for  whom  will  always  remain  a  mystery;  I  thought 
for  the  company  at  large  and  asked  Mr.  --  to  pass 
them.  He  objected.  The  last  I  saw  of  them  they  were 
being  carried  out  untouched. 
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We  bowed  to  the  floor  to  our  listeners,  all  of  whom 
returned  the  salutation,  then  returned  to  our  rooms,  leav- 
ing them  sitting  there,  probably  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

The  next  morning  I  took  up  the  accordion,  wonder- 
ing if  I  could  pick  out  the  scale  so  as  to  make  use  of  it. 
Soon,  one  by  one,  the  women  and  children  of  the  hotel 
came  stealing  in  until  I  had  quite  an  audience,  I 
worked  away  until  about  exhausted.     1  looked  over  to 

Mr. and  asked  what  I  had  better  do.     **  I  think  you 

liad  better  keep  on,"  was  the  cool  reply.  That  story  of 
Tom  the  darky  fiddler,  who  sawed  away  all  night  at 
^*  Auld  Lang  Syne/'  **  Home  Sweet  Home,"  etc.,  on  top 
of  the  roof  of  a  hut  to  keep  the  wolves  from  coming 
through,  came  to  mind.  However^  they  too  got  weary 
after  awhile,  and  I  was  relieved. 

That  afternoon  at  the  hospital  I  saw  a  woman,  evi- 
dently of  the  higher  class,  in  the  vapor  bath-room.  She 
would  inhale  the  vapor  awhile,  then  sink  back  exhausted. 
It  looked  like  a  case  of  consumption.  I  asked  her  to 
come  to  a  little  meeting  which  I  was  going  to  have  for 
ladies  in  my  room  at  four  o'clock. 

At  four  o'clock  she,  with  three  other  ladies  of  the 
hotel,  came  and  listened  most  attentively  while  I  talked 
of  what  Christ  has  done  for  women,  and  of  his  love  for 
little  children.  As  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  talk  a  man 
came  in  quietly,  seated  himself  by  the  door,  then  bowed 

to  Mr. and  myself,  and  put  his  hands  together  in  an 

attitude  of  worship,  just  as  he  would  have  done  to  his 
idols.  All  listened  with  such  interested  faces  that  I 
felt  my  heart  burn  within  me. 

This  little  meeting  dispersed,  I  supposed  the  work  of 
the  day  over,  for  I  did  not  like  to  ask  too  much,  and  my 
student  friend  did  not  seem  to  care  to  try  to  get  up  an- 
<jther  meeting,  .'^fter  our  supper,  however,  the  young 
man  of  the  house  came  and  asked  if  we  would  have  an- 
other meeting.  *'Wiii  there  be  listeners  ?"  **  Yes/' 
Again  at  night  we  went  down.  This  time  the  listeners 
were  entirely  the  people  of  the  hotel — eleven,  I  think. 

It  did  me  good  to  see  Mr. 's  face  light  up  as  he  tried 

to  make  clear  to  them  God's  love.  It  was  good,  too,  to 
see  the  interest  my  old  lady  friend,  not  a  Christian,  took 
in  these  meetings.  She  saw  that  the  cushions  we  sit 
tipon  were  brought  down,  and  in  the  afternoon  had  passed 
the  tea,  and  helped  to  dignify  all  three  occasions  by  her 
presence. 

After  we  had  come  up  from  the  Sunday  evening 
tnecting  my  student  friend  said,  with  the  look  of  a 
pleased  child,  **0,  I  think  they  understood  a  little,*' 
He  had  been  called  to  preaching  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
had  found  that  power  had  been  given  him. 

Said  my  old  lady  friend,  in  a  half  soliloquy,  **  Well,  it 
-enters  the  ears  of  some,  and  into  the  ears  of  some  it 
doesn^t."  "And  how  about  your  ears?"  asked  L  "  Will 
it  enter  them.^'*  '* Certainly  it  will  enter;  it  has  en- 
tered already.**     In  my  heart  I  replied,  **  Amen." 

Before  we  left  the  last  meeting  we  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mr.  Ando,  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  spends 
several  months  every  winter  in  Atauii,  and  who  holds 
meetings,  and  asked  them  to  attend  when  he  held  them 


again.     The  next  morning  early  we  said  good-bye  to  thel 
hotel  people  assembled  around  the  door;  a  little  wayj 
up  the  mountain  we  said  good-bye  to  the  host,  who  ini 
true  Japanese  style  accompanied   us  out  of  the  town. 
Soon   the  peaceful  little  town   was   lost   in    the    mists. 
The  seed  sown  we  left   with  "Him  who  givcth  the  in- 
crease/* 

As  I  was  walking  out   a  few  days  since  a  strange      I 
young  man  stopped  me  in   what   I    thought   rather  an 
abrupt  manner,  and  asked  ;  **  You  were  at  A  tarn i  late- 
ly ?  "     "  Yes  "  (somewhat  stiffly).     **  And  you  and  Mr. 

'  lectured  there  on  Christianity  ?  "     **  Yes."    *'  WelL 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  young  men 
who  heard  you,  a  Christian,  and  he  says  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  much  stirred."  Of  course  by  this  time 
1  was  sorry  for  my  annoyance  at  being  accosted,  and 

thanked  the  young  man.  asking  him   to  tell   Mr. 

what  he  had  told  me. 

If  I  have  made  too  much  of  this  little  attempt  at 
Christian  work  excuse  me,  because  it  is  the  first  lime  I 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity.  If  no  other  good  was 
done,  my  own  heart  w^as  warmed.  It  will  be  the  means 
of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  my  young  friend,  I 
believe,  for  it  has  shown  him  what  he  can  do,  and  I 
pray  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  my  old  lady 
friend  into  a  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Christ. 


I 
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A  ChriBtian  School  Aniong  the  Poor  of  japan. 

BY    REV.    H.    LO0MI5. 

Some  months  ago  a  Bible- w^oman  was  passing  through 
one  of  the  poorer  quarters  in  Tokyo  wken  she  heard 
what  seemed  to  be  the  singing  of  Christian  hymns  pro- 
ceeding from  a  very  dilapidated  building  near  by.  At*^ 
tracted  by  curiosity,  she  went  to  see  what  it  meant,  for 
as  yet  she  had  never  heard  of  any  Christian  work  being 
conducted  in  that  part  of  the  city,  ] 

She  found  on  inquiry  that  it  was  a  school  for  poor 
children,  and  it  had  originated  and  was  carried  on  by 
a  man  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  army,  and  was  con- 
verted through  the  efforts  of  one  of  his  Christian  com- 
rades. 

This  man  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  he  was 
discharged  he  went  to  this  destitute  portion  of  the  cap* 
ital  and  secured  an  old  building  in  which  to  open  a 
school  where  all  who  came  should  receive  instruction, 
and  no  compensation  was  asked  for  or  expected.  ^ 

He  had  no  means  of  his  own  to  pay  the  rent  or  to" 
supply  himself  with  food,  and  so  he  drew  2l  jmrikisha 
at  night  to  get  money  for  the  rent  of  the  building ;  and 
for  his  daily  food  he  was  dependent  upon  whatever  the 
parents  of  the  children  might  give  him.  Some  days  he 
had  almost  nothing  to  eat  ;  but  he  was  not  discouraged, 
and  kept  on  faithfully  at  his  work. 

One  of  the  regular  exercises  in  the  school  was  the 
singing  of  Christian  hymns  and  the  recital  of  Bible  text* 
that  he  taught  them. 


The  discovery  of  such  a  noble  and  self-denying  work 
was  quite  a  surprise,  as  the  man  had  worked  on  quietly, 
and  never  sought  for  assistance  or  fame.  In  fact,  he 
simply  desired  to  follow  Christ  in  his  ministration  of  love 
to  others  who  were  in  want. 

When  this  state  of  things  became  known  it  was  ar- 
ranged, with  his  approval,  that  there  should  be  a  regular 
service  held  in  the  school-room  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  three  times  a  week.  It  was 
further  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  building  as  a 
preaching-place,  and  so  he  was  relieved  of  the  necessity 
-of  working  nights  to  secure  funds  for  that  purpose.  The 
place  was  also  made  more  comfortable  and  grew  in  pop- 
ularity and  the  number  of  attendants. 

As  Christmas  drew  near  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
the  cost  of  an  entertainment  for  all  the  children^  and  it 
was  estimated  that  to  provide  for  ninety  children  the 
expenses  would  be  about  $3.50,  and  for  eighty-five  cents 
more  a  much  larger  and  more  pleasant  room  could  be 
secured  for  that  special  occasion. 

So  the  money  was  promised,  and  cakes  and  oranges 
were  provided  in  bags  for  more  than  one  hundred  It 
was  their  first  Christmas  celebration,  and,  there  tore,  a 
novel  and  most  happy  event  in  the  lives  of  those  little 
ones  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  but  poverty  and 
want. 

Those  who  contributed  were  privileged  to  be  present 
at  the  exercises,  and  they  describe  it  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  experiences  of  their  lives.  All  was  as  orderly 
as  could  be  desired,  akhough  the  crowd  was  so  large 
that  many  were  unable  to  get  admittance. 

First  of  all  was  singing  and  recitation  of  Scriptures. 
There  were  no  mistakes  or  halting,  but  interspersed 
with  hymns  was  a  succession  of  recitations  from  the 
Bible  that  were  really  wonderful  under  such  circum- 
stances* Even  the  youngest  child,  who  was  not  three 
years  old»  was  brought  out  in  front  of  the  guests,  and, 
after  a  most  humble  bow,  repeated^  without  hesitation, 
the  117th  Psalm. 

After  an  address  by  one  of  the  native  pastors  the  re- 
freshments were  distributed,  and  ^11  were  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight.  It  was  the  general  conclusion  that  they  had 
never  seen  or  enjoyed  any  thing  like  that  before. 

But  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  of  all  was  to 
lee,  away  at  one  side,  a  group  of  blind  people,  for  whom 
the  teacher  had  made  provision  out  of  his  own  scanty 
means.  This  was  of  his  own  devising^  and  gave  to  all  a 
most  striking  example  of  what  the  religion  of  Christ 
does  for  the  poor  and  helpless  of  all  classes. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  work  has  been 
greatly  blessed.  Already  quite  a  number  have  professed 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood has  been  transformed. 

So  large  and  interesting  are  the  audiences  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  build  a  church  in  that  locality  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people  who  have  come  to  believe 
in  and  admire  that  religion  which  has  done  so  much 
for  them. 

Yakahama^  April  11,  1891. 


Tallin;  Kwaiig  Iiig^  of  Chitia. 

TRANSLATED    BY    REV.    M,    C.    WILCOX. 

[The  members  of  the  Foochow  Conference,  which  met 
March  4,  were  shocked  to  learn  that  one  of  our  most 
earnest  and  heroic  preachers.  Rev.  Taing  Kwang  Ing, 
together  with  four  other  men,  two  of  whom  were  not 
Christians,  was  drowned  on  his  way  down  the  Min  from 
Yong*ping.  The  river  was  greatly  swollen  by  recent 
rains,  and  the  boat  struck  a  rock  while  passing  rapids 
about  eighty  miles  above  Foochow.  In  1887  most  of 
our  native  preachers  kindly  furnished  me  autobiograph- 
ical sketches.  Believing  that  th^  account  which  this 
dear  departed  brother  gave  of  himself  will  be  interest- 
ing to  many,  I  send  herewith  a  translation  of  his  sketch, 
--M.  C.  W.] 

"I  was  born  in  Ing  Ang  city,  of  the  Yong-ping  pre- 
fecture, in  1831,  During  my  early  years  I  studied  in  a 
Chinese  school,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  began  business 
for  myself.  In  1853  the  local  banditti,  during  a  disturb- 
ance, seized  my  goods,  burned  my  store,  and  reduced 
me  nearly  to  poverty.  However,  in  1855,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  I  opened  another  store. 

*'  In  1868  I  heard  Rev.  Tang  King  Tong  (a  very  car- 
nest  worker,  now  deceased)  preach  the  Gospel  and  exhort 
the  people  to  confess  and  forsake  their  sins,  I  at  once  be- 
came slightly  conscious  of  guilt,  and  soon  after  procured 
The  Treatise  of  Faith  (a  valuable  tract  written  by  Rev. 
Hti  P6  Mi).  When  I  read  that  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  was 
crucified  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  people,  I  could  not 
understand  it.  So  after  several  days  I  asked  the  pastor 
to  explain  the  tract.  He  said  that  all  men  are  ungrate- 
ful to  God  for  his  mercies  and  that  all  have  grievously 
sinned  ;  yet  God  loves  and  pities  this  world,  thercJore 
he  sent  his  Son  to  take  away  our  sins.  Hence  all  who 
repent  and  trust  in  Jesus  will  be  saved.  The  preacher 
then  read  John  3.  16:  *God  so  loved  the  world/  etc. 
As  I  listened  I  was  made  very  happy.  He  then  proposed 
that  we  should  pray  together.  Afterward  he  gave  me 
the  book  of  John.      When   I  read    chapter  10.  27-30, 

*  My  sheep  hear  my  voice/  etc.,  my  heart  was  exceed- 
ingly joyful.  Next  day  I  asked  the  preacher  if  the 
Bible  was  really  true.  He  answered  that  the  truths  of 
the  Bible  were  spiritually  communicated,  that  there  are 
very  many  proofs,  and  that  all  who  believe  will  surely 
be  saved. 

"  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single  Christian  in 
Yong-ping,  and  when  I  heard  men  slander  the  Church  I 
was  afraid  to  write  my  name  in  my  religious  books^  but 
often  read  my  Bible  and  prayed  at  home.  One  night, 
in  a  dream,  I  saw  an  aged  man,  who  led  me  to  a  well 
under  a  tree.  Seeing  several  persons  drinking  from  the 
well,  I  also  desired  to  drink.     But  the  aged  man  said: 

*  You  have  no  part  in  this  matter ;  you  m ust  wait/  When 
I  awoke  I  was  very  sorrowful  The  more  I  thought,  the 
more  anxious  I  became.  That  day  I  told  the  pastor  ray 
dream.  He  answered,  *The  Lord  is  leading  you.  Vou 
ought  boldly  to  confess  Christ  and  join  the  Church  as  a 
probationer  (or  learner,  as  we  say  in  Chinese).  Without 
delay  I  did  so,  and  some  months  later  was  baptized  by 
Missionary  Sites. 
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"  As  there  was  then  no  church  in  my  native  place  I 
longed  to  lell  the  good  news  to  my  relatives  and  fellow- 
villagers.  Byt,  sad  lo  relate,  they  were  so  wedded  to 
their  evil  practices  and  customs  that  they  would  not  be- 
lieve nor  repent  and  receive  the  Gospel  So  after  some 
time  I  moved  my  family  to  Vong-ping  city.  In  1870 
four  members  of  my  family  were  baptixed  by  Rev.  Hti 
Yong  Mi  (one  of  the  most  saintly  and  beloved  of  Christ*s 
disciples).  Thank  God  for  saving  my  family  from  my 
old  wicked  village  as  he  did  Abram  ! 

*'In  1871  I  was  made  an  exhorter»  and  in  1874  joined 
the  Conference.  At  that  time  the  people  of  Yong-ping 
virulently  slandered  me  and  opposed  my  being  a  Chris- 
tian. Night  and  day  they  used  all  sorts  of  vile  language 
and  threatened  to  drive  me  and  my  family  from  the  city. 
So  the  Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  HU  Vong  Mi,  transferred 
me  to  Song-chiong,  where  I  preached  three  years.  I 
praise  God  for  the  quiet  he  gave  our  church  in  that 
place  and  that  about  ten  persons  became  Christians  dur- 
ing my  pastorate !  I  was  ordained  deacon  in  1877  by 
Bishop  Wiley,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  to  Yong- 
ping  under  Presiding  Elder  Vek  log  Kwang  {the  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  Foochow  Conference).  In  1879 
a  church  was  built  at  Yong-ping,  but  the  people  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  until  quiet  was  restored  by  a 
proclamation  from  the  viceroy.  Not  long  after  trouble 
again  arose.  They  cruelly  beat  Dr.  Sites  and  tore  down 
the  church-  The  officers  and  the  mob  drove  Dr,  Sites» 
myself,  and  others  to  a  boat,  on  which  we  escaped.  1 
then  went  to  Chiong-hu-pwang,  where  I  labored  nearly 
a  year.  I  was  then  appointed  to  Song-chiong  Circuit 
and  remained  five  years,  during  which  about  thirty  vvere 
added  to  the  church.  In  a  neighboring  village  ten  j per- 
sons also  became  Christians,  In  1886  I  was  sent  to 
Sa-Kaing,  where  the  church  was  much  persecuted,  so 
our  place  of  worship  was  transferred  to  the  magistrate's 
yamun  (or  official  premises).  For  a  time  no  progress 
was  made,  but  after  awhile  the  Lord  opened  the  people's 
eyes  and  some  were  converted.  Bishop  Warren  or- 
dained me  elder  in  1887.  I  ask  you  all  to  pray  that  I 
may  ever  glorify  God  and  be  instrumental  in  saving 
many  souls.** 

[Brother  Taing  Kwang  Ing  was  pastor  at  Sa-Kaing 
until  1889,  when  he  was  appointed  to  what  proved  his 
last  field  of  labor — Yong-ping.  His  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren bewail  their  loss.  His  younger  brother,  Rev.  Taing 
Kieng  Ing,  was  this  spring  appoih ted  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Yong-ping  District.  I  trust  this  slight  sketch  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  hardships  and  persecutions  so 
many  of  our  dear  brethren  here  are  compelled  to  un- 
dergo.—M.  C  W.] 

Kucheng^  China,  April  7,  1891. 


**The  Emperor  of  China  is  considered  the  sole  htgh- 
priest  of  the  empire,  and  can  alone,  with  his  immediate 
represeniatives  and  ministers,  perform  the  great  religions 
ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to 
the  Confucian  religion/' 


A  YiHit  from  an  Indian  €hieftainet$8. 

BV    REV.    EGERTON    R,    YOUNG. 

One  summer  there  came  from  the  East  to  visit  us  a 
chieftainess  with  several  of  her  followers.  Her  husband 
had  been  the  chief  of  his  people,  and  when  he  died  she 
assumed  his  position  and  maintained  it  well.  Her  home 
was  several  days*  journey  away  in  the  interior,  but  she 
had  heard  of  the  missionary  who  had  come  to  live 
among  the  Saltcaux,  and  teach  them  out  of  the  great 
book.  Was  not  she  a  Salteaux^  and  had  not  she  a  right 
to  know  of  this  new  way,  about  which  so  much  was  be- 
ing said  ?  With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  she  came 
to  see  us.  When  she  came  to  the  Mission  we  saw  very 
quickly  that  here  was  an  interesting  woman-  ^V^e  had 
several  interviews,  and  Mrs.  Young  and  myself  did  all 
we  could  lo  lead  this  candidjnquiring  mind  in  the  right 
way.  Before  she  left  I  gave  her  a  sheet  of  foolscip  pa- 
per and  a  long  lead-pencil,  and  showed  her  how  to  keep 
her  reckoning  as  to  the  Sabbath  day.  I  had,  amonjj 
many  other  lessons,  described  the  Sabbath  as  one  day  in 
seven  for  rest  and  worship;  and  she  had  become  very 
much  interested,  and  promised  to  try  to  keep  it. 

As  she  pvubed  out  in  her  canoe  from  our  shore,  her 
last  importunate  request  was,  that  as  soon  as  possible  I 
would  visit  her  and  her  people  in  their  own  land.  So 
many  were  my  engagements  that  I  could  not  take  up  this 
additional  one  until  about  the  middle  of  the  winter  fol- 
lowing. When,  with  a  couple  of  Indian  attendants, 
with  our  dog-trains  we  dashed  into  her  village^  great  m- 
deed  was  her  joy  at  seeing  us,  and  very  demonstrative 
was  the  welcome  given.  She  had  put  up  on  a  staging 
outside  in  the  cold  a  couple  of  reindeer  heads,  keeping 
them  there  preserved  by  the  frost  until  I  should  arrive. 
Very  quickly  were  they  taken  down  to  cook.  The  hair 
was  singed  oflT,  and  then  they  were  cut  up  with  an 
ax  into  pieces  weighing  about  two  pounds  each.  Soon 
they  were  in  the  pot  boiling  for  our  dinner.  I  furnished 
some  lea,  and  while  every  thing  was  being  got  ready  by 
a  few  the  rest  of  us  sat  down  and  talked.  They  were 
indeed  anxious  for  instruction  in  spiritual  things.  1 
read^  and  through  my  interpreter  explained  truth  after 
truth,  to  which  they  gave  the  most  earnest  attention. 
Then  we  stopped  a  little  ivhtle  that  we  might  have  din- 
ner. As  I  and  uiy  men  were  the  guests  of  this  chieftain- 
ess I  did  not  get  out  my  tin  plates  and  cups  and  knives 
and  forks,  but  sat  down  beside  her  in  her  wigwam  with 
the  rest  of  the  people,  completing  a  circle  around  the 
big  wooden  dish,  in  which  the  large  pieces  of  cooked 
reindeer  heads  had  been  thrown.  I  asked  a  blessing  on 
the  food,  arud  then  dinner  began.  The  plan  was  for 
each  person  to  help  himself  or  herself  to  a  piece  of  the 
meal,  holding  it  in  the  hand,  and  using  a  hunting*knife 
or  teeth,  or  both  together,  to  get  off  the  pieces  and  eat 
them. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  nay  lady  friend  on  the  right,  tliis 
chieftainess,  had  very  dirty-looking  bands  and  lottg, 
strong,  brilliant  teeth.  She  took  her  piece  of  meat,  and 
turning  it  over  and  over  in  her    hands,   began  tearing 
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and  cutting  at  it  in  a  way  that  was  not  very 
dainty,  but  extremely  otherwise.  After  biting 
off  a  few  mouthfiils  she  threw  it  down  on  the 
dirty  ground  of  the  wigwam  bufore  her,  and 
inserting  one  of  her  greasy  hands  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  she  pulled  out  a  large  piece  of 
soiled  paper,  and  unfolding  it  before  me  she 
began  in  excited  tones  to  tell  me  how  she  had 
kept  the  tally  of  the  'Spraying  days/'  for  thus 
they  style  the  Sabbath,  Cireatly  interested  in 
her  story,  and  in  her  wild,  joyous  way  of  de- 
scribing her  efforts  to  keep  her  retord  correct, 
I  stopped  eating  and  looked  over  her  paper  as 
she  talked  away.  Imagine  my  great  delight  to 
find  that  through  the  long  months  which  had 
passed  since  I  had  given  her  that  paper  and 
pencil  she  had  not  once  missed  her  record. 
This  day  was  Thursday,  and  thus  she  had 
marked  it.  Her  plan  had  been  to  make  six 
short  marks,  and  then  a  longer  one  for  Sunday. 

"  Missionary,"  she  said,  very  earnestly,  **  some- 
times it  seemed  as  though  I  w^ould  fail.  There 
were  times  when  the  ducks  or  geese  came  very 
near,  and  I  felt  like  taking  my  gun  and  firing. 
Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  praying  dayi 
and  so  I  only  put  down  the  long  mark  and 
Tested.  I  have  ndt  set  a  net  or  caught  a  fish 
or  fired  a  gun  on  the  praying  day  since  I  heard 
about  it  at  your  house  so  far  away.'* 

Of  course  I  was  delighted  at  nil  this,  and  said 
some  kinds  w^ords  of  encourageiuent.  Then  wl^ 
resumed  dinner,  I  had  my  piece  of  meat  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  knife  in  the  other  was  en- 
deavoring to  cut  off  the  pieces  and  eat  them. 
The  good  woman  replaced  the  precious  pajier 
and  pencil  in  her  bosom*  and  then  picked  u|i 
her  piece  of  meat  from  the  dirty  ground,  and. 
after  turning  it  over  and  over  in  her  hands,  be- 
gan with  her  strong  teeth  to  tear  off  ihe  large 
mouth fuls.  .^11  at  once  she  stopped  eating, 
and,  looking  intently  at  my  piece,  she  said  : 
piece  is  not  a  very  good  one,  mine  is  very  fine,**  and 
before  I  could  protest  or  say  a  word  she  quickly  ex- 
changed the  pieces;  and  from  her  portion,  which  she 
put  in  my  hand,  I  had  to  finish  my  dinner.  As  what 
she  did  is  considered  an  act  of  great  kindness,  of  course 
I  would  not  grieve  her  by  showing  any  annoyance.  So 
I  quietly  smothered  any  little  squeamishness  that  might 
naturally  have  arisen  and  finislied  my  dinner,  and  then 
resumed  the  religious  ser\  ice.  Sotm  after  she  became 
a  det;ided  Christian. — By  Canoe  and  Do^  Train, 

**OiJR  Church  has  sinned,  I  fear,  in  doing  so  bttle 
for  our  Indian  population.  1  his  time  of  quickened  in- 
terest ought  to  set  the  Church  to  larger  effort  lo  pre- 
pare for  the  inevitable  incorporation  into  the  mass  of 
American  citizenship  these  ancient  owners  of  the  soil 
Thev  invoke  in  ghost- dances  the  succor  of  the  Great 
Spirit.     Let  us  give  them  the   real  Christ  of  peace."^ — 
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Allium^  Canon. 

Animas  Caflon  is  one  of  the  wiUlest  and  most  pictur- 
esque gorges  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Through  it  the 
Rio  de  las  Animas  Perdidas,  or  **  River  of  Lost  Souls," 
finds  its  way  to  the  valley  below.  For  a  dozen  miles 
north  of  Durango  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
traverses  the  fertile  and  cuUivaled  valley  of  the  Animas 
in  its  approach  to  the  caflon.  Soon  the  valley  becomes 
more  broken  and  contracied.  iheajjproaching  walls  grow 
more  [irectpitous,  and  the  smooth  meadows  give  place  to 
stately  pines  and  sighing  sycamores.  The  silvery  Ani- 
mas frets  in  its  narrowing  bed  and  breaks  into  foam 
against  the  opposing  bowlders.  The  road  climbs  and 
clings  to  the  rising  cliffs,  and  presently  the  earth  and 
stately  pines  have  receded  and  the  train  rolls  along  a  mere 
granite  shelf  in  mid-air.  Above,  the  vertical  wall  rises 
a  thousand  feet  ;  below,  hundreds  of  feet  of  perpendic- 
ular depth  and  a  fathomless  river.  The  cafton  is  here  a 
mere  rent  in  the  mountain,  so  narrow  one  may  toss  a 


pebble  across^  and  the  cramped  stream  has  assumed  the 
deep  emerald  hue  of  the  ocean.  In  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks  all  is  solitary  and  weird  and  awful.  The  startled 
traveler  quickly  loses  all  apprehension  in  the  wondrous 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and,  as  successive 
curves  repeat  and  enhance  the  enchantment,  nature  as* 
serts  herself  in  ecstacy.  Emerging  from  the  marvelous 
gorge,  the  bed  of  the  caHon  rapidly  rises  until  the  road- 
way is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  stream.  Dark  walls  of 
rock  are  replaced  with  clustering  mountains  of  supreme 
height,  whose  abruptness  defies  the  foot  of  man,  and 
The  Needles,  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  of  the 
Rockies,  thrust  their  splintered  pinnacles  into  the  regions 
of  perpetual  snow.  ^^ 


The  Political  Situation  in  Bulgaria* 

BY  KEV»  S.    JHOMOFF. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  political  situation 
of  Bulgaria  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  summarize  the 
momentous  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  country 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

On  September  i8,  1885,  the  bloodless  revolution  of 
Philippopolis  took  place.  The  Governor-General  of 
East  Roumelia  was  quietly  deposed  by  the  Bulgarians 
of  the  province,  and  the  union  with  the  principality  pro- 
claimed. Prince  Alexander  responded  to  the  earnest 
calls  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  on  the  third 
day  after  the  revolution  entered  Philippopolis  in  tri- 
umph, introducing  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  province, 
and  promising  to  pay  the  regular  tribute  to  the  sultan. 
The  czar,  feeling  greatly  ofTendcd  that  such  an  impor- 
tant event  should  take  place  without  his  knowledge, 
withdrew  the  Russian  officers  from  the  Bulgarian  army. 
Then  followed  the  Servo-Bulgarian  War,  in  which  the 
Bulgarian  soldiers,  by  their  deeds  of  valor,  showed  that 
the  blood  of  their  warrior-kings,  Simean  and  Assen, 
coursed  in  their  veins. 

In  the  meantime  Russia  was  trying  to  corrupt  the 
leading  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  thus  re- 
store her  influence  in  Bulgaria.  The  plot  was  skillfully 
managed.  Prince  Alexander  was  deposed  on  August 
21,  1886,  and  the  army  had  given  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government  when  Stambouloff,  by  his  cour- 
age and  determination,  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  in  a  week  after  his  deposition  brought 
Prince  Alexander  back  to  Bulgaria.  An  ill-advised 
telegram  sent  by  the  prince  to  the  czar  from  Rustchuk 
called  forth  a  severe  rcply»  which  caused  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Alexander  to  resign,  leaving  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  with  M.  Stambouloff"  at  its 
head. 

On  March  11,  1887,  the  garrisons  of  Silistria  and 
Rustchuk  declared  against  the  government.  The  in- 
surrection in  Silistria  was  soon  put  down,  but  the  Rust- 
chuk insurrection  proved  more  formidable.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  few  regiments  of  the  garrison  who  re- 
mained faithful,  and  to  the  bravery  of  the  Rustchuk 


militia,  that  insurrection  was  also  put  down.  In  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  (1887)  the  Great  National  As- 
sembly in  Tirnova  unanimously  elected  his  royal  high- 
ness Ferdinand  of  Coburg  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  On 
August  II  the  prince<*lect  touched  Bulgarian  soil  in 
Viddin,  on  the  Danube,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  regents  and  the  population.  On  Aug- 
ust 12  the  prince  landed  in  Rustchuk,  and  on  the  six- 
teenth he  took  in  Tirnova  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  Then  began  an  era  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity for  Bulgaria. 

During  the  four  years  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  reign 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  direction.  The  Rust- 
chuk-Varna  Railroad  has  been  bought  by  the  Bulgarian 
government,  and  the  Yamburl-Bourgas  Railroad  has 
been  built,  connecting  Sophia,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
with  the  Black  Sea. 

A  higher  university  course  of  study  has  been  opened 
in  Sophia,  and  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  com- 
merce and  industry.  Factories  have  been  opened  in 
SlivoOt  Gabrova,  Samokov»  and  Carlova.  There  is  a 
Bulgarian  steam  navigation  company  in  Varna,  and  an 
insurance  company  in  Rustchuk.  The  balance  of  trade 
was  in  our  favor  last  year,  and  every  thing  shows  that 
there  is  a  bright  future  in  store  fof  Bulgaria. 

The  enemies  of  Bulgaria,  however,  still  keep  plotting 
against  her.  The  miserable  affair  of  Major  Panitza,  in 
Sophia,  last  year,  showed  that  the  arch-enemy  depends 
on  secret  friends  and  sympathizers  in  order  to  force  the 
citadel  from  within.  The  recent  dastardly  attempt  on 
M.  Stambouloff's  life,  resulting  in  the  murder  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  proves  that  the  conspirators  have 
become  desperate.  But  He  who  has  preserved  Bulgaria 
thus  far  will  preserve  her  in  future,  and  bring  to  naught 
the  council  of  the  wicked. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  Bulgaria  hasafuture  before 
her,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  missionary  work 
should  be  vigorously  prosecuted  there.  The  American 
missionaries  and  the  Bulgarian  preachers  arc  doing  a 
work  for  which  the  Bulgarians  in  the  not  distant  future 
will  be  very  grateful. 

We  hail  with  joy  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Davis  as  superintendent  of  the  Bulgaria  Mission,  and 
rejoice  to  say  that  though  he  has  not  yet  been  more  than 
a  month  in  the  country  he  has  visited  almost  all  the 
places  occupied  by  our  Mission,  Brother  Davis  will 
live  in  Sistof,  and  will  devote  most  of  his  time  this  year 
to  the  study  of  the  language.  We  are  also  very  thankful 
for  the  thorough-going  manner  in  which  Bishop  Waldcn 
examined  into  the  state  and  needs  of  the  work.  May 
God  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  the  workers  of  the 
Mission,  and  may  this  Conference  year  be  signalized  by 
a  great  ingathering  of  souls, 

Sistof^  May  16,  1891. 

The  Literary  and  Theological  Institute  at  Sistof,  Bul- 
garia, has  an  attendance  of  thirty-two  pupils,  and  ii 
doing  a  good  work. 
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The  Gospel  in  Russia. 


BY   A  LAY  MISSlnNARV, 


Lent  is  especially  the  religious  season  in  Russia.  No 
doubt  it  is  so  in  all  the  great  Churches  of  Christendom, 
but  especially  is  it  so  in  this  great  empire  of  the  East. 
In  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital,  it  has  been  the  season 
when  the  beginnings  of  new  work  are  pondered  over, 
and  the  success  of  the  undertaking  meditated  is  consid* 
ercd.  Old  movements,  too,  have  their  anniversaries  at 
this  time.  They  were  begun  in  Lent,  that  very  religious 
season,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  anniversary  season 
should  recur.  It  was  in  Lent  that  Lord  Radstock  came 
to  St,  Petersburg  after  making  the  acquaintance  of  de- 
vout Russians  in  Switzerland.  His  subsequent  visits 
naturally  recurred  mostly  about  the  same  time,  and  thus 
even  the  Brethren,  who  thereby  found  a  footing  in 
Russia  which  they  are  likely  to  retain,  and  who  certainly 
of  all  bodies  of  Christians  are  the  least  mindful  of  times 
and  seasons,  and  days,  even,  have  reason  to  look  to 
Lent  as  their  birth  time,  and  as  the  season,  too,  when 
they  are  most  likely  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  public. 

The  Lutheran  churches  make,  perhaps,  less  of  it  than 
the  Russian,  yet  not  greatly  less.  It  is  the  season  when 
the  most  solemn  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  takes 
place.  Every  man  who  would  retain  his  civil  rights,  his 
power  to  plead  or  defend  himself  in  a  court  of  law,  now 
qualifies  himself  for  this  by  partaking  of  the  sacrament. 
It  is  the  law  in  Russia  that  if  a  person  be  summoned 
before  a  courts  civil  or  otherwise,  and,  when  his  turn 
eomes  to  plead  or  defend  himself,  it  is  whispered,  "he 
has  not  commonicatcd/' the  unfortunate  man  is  non- 
suited and  is  put  out  of  court.  A  singular  law,  no  doubt, 
and  having  singtilar  consequences. 

The  most  decided  Aufgeklarter  among  the  Germans, 
who  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  who  avows 
openly  his  belief  that  the  Bible  is  an  ancient  Hebrew 
mdrcketty  makes  bis  appearance  even  on  such  occasions 
at  church,  and  the  pastor,  w*ho  knows  very  well  the  stand- 
point of  his  parishioner,  is  seen  handing  to  the  unbe- 
liever at  the  altar-rails  the  sacred  wafer! 

The  sea:  un  is  one  of  payment,  too.  In  England  and 
America  the  clergy  arc  paid  yearly  salaries,  but  in 
Russia  it  is  not  so.  If  a  peasant  wants  the  services  of 
his  priest  to  offer  up  a  prayer  or  to  consecrate  his  icon 
a  payment  is  made.  The  Lutheran  Church  ado|)ts  the 
same  practice;  therefore,  at  this  sacred  season  money 
flows  into  the  pockets  of  the  clergy.  All  who  commu- 
nicate or  partake  of  the  sacrament  are  expected  to  sup- 
plement the  very  scant  yearly  salary  of  the  priest  by 
payments  more  or  less  liberal,  according  to  the  amount 
of  wealth  in  his  coffers,  on  these  occasions.  Rumor  says, 
too,  that  some  of  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  sacred 
office  are  not  inclined  to  leave  it  to  the  contributor  to 
decide  whether  the  gift  be  in  proportion  to  his  posses- 
sions, but  must  have  their  utterance  on  the  question ! 
The  payments  for  such  ritual  offices  form  no  small 
amount  of  the  sacred  functionary's  receipts ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  whole  practice  is,  whether  in 


the  I^utheran  or  the  Greek  Church,  a  very  unlovely  one. 
Dr.  Dahon,  the  popular  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Churchy  whose  pamphlet  against  the  Ober-Procureur 
Pohtfdonostzeff  ran  through  so  many  editions,  and  which 
was  analyzed  in  my  last  communication,  set  his  face 
against  the  practice;  but  we  are  afraid  with  not  much 
result. 

This  sacro-sanct  season  has  thus  its  seamy  side,  we  are 
sorry  to  say;  but  it  has  also  its  lucid,  brilliant  side,  we 
are  thankful  to  meniion.  It  has  been  the  birth-season 
of  no  small  proportion  of  the  gospel  work  in  Russia 
during  the  past  two  decennia,  which  now,  North  and 
South,  troubles  the  minds  of  the  religious  authorities, 
and  those  that  are  in  sympathy  with  them,  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  Radstock ites  or  Paschkovites  and 
the  Stundists,  a  question  on  which  we  shall  again  touch 
further  on. 

Among  other  institutions  which  at  this  time  celebrate 
their  yearly  festival  is  the  City  Mission.  Originated  as 
a  standing  institution  some  sixteen  years  ago,  the  six- 
teenth report  now  lies  before  us.  It  meets  on  Bet  und 
Bussing^  the  German  Ash-Wednesday,  to  celebrate  its 
triumphs  during  the  year,  and  to  tell»  as  far  as  possible, 
what  has  been  done.  The  annual  report  opens  with  the 
sermon  delivered  on  these  occasions.  The  text  ibis  year 
was,  **  Strengthen  that  which  is  ready  to  perish.'*  The 
preacher  began  by  referring  to  the  Saviour's  command: 
'*  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  ihe  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,**  The  preacher  opened  his  discourse  by 
distinguishing  between  home  and  foreign  missions.  The 
work  of  the  St,  Petersburg  City  Mission  has  to  do  with 
the  first.  The  work  here  is  to  go  to  every  one  of  the 
evangelical  residents  in  whom  the  light  is  not  manifest, 
that  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  comes  into 
the  world  should  be  manifest,  and  the  love  which  iUu- 
mi  nates  the  life.  The  preacher  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Mission  from  the  fact  that  it  is  forbid- 
den to  go  to  the  Greek  orthodox  part  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  must  content  itself  wiih  seeking  out  one  scattered 
here  and  another  there,  mayhap  a  single  person  m  a 
house,  who  is  evangelical  in  faith  or  has  been  so. 

Another  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  Mission  is  the  fact 
that  the  evangelical  inhabitants,  or  other  Protestant  in- 
habitants of  St.  Peiersburg,  are  broken  up  into  persons 
of  many  languages  and  many  nationalities,  German,  Fin- 
nish, Esthonian,  Lettish,  Russian,  Swedish,  French,  En- 
glish, and  Dutch. 

Consequently,  although  they  have  the  evangelical  faith 
in  common,  they  are  very  much  broken  up  and  separated 
from  one  another.  Those  who  need  the  help  of  the 
Mission  are,  besides,  poor,  for  the  most  humble  work- 
ers are  occupied  all  day  over  their  work,  and  only  open 
to  the  visits  of  the  missionary  late  in  the  evening. 

Among  the  persons  who  arc  thus  sought  out  there  is 
unspeakable  poverty  to  be  found,  and  the  means  of  help 
possessed  by  the  Mission  are  by  no  means  abundant. 
There  is  not  only  much  poverty,  but  much  demoraliza* 
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tion — drupkenness,  alienation  of  parents  from  children 
and  from  each  other,  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school 
and  for  whom  there  is  no  means  to  put  them  there.  Every- 
where temptation  and  sin  is  abundant ;  and  how  few  to 
contend  against  the  manifold  forms  of  evil ! 

Yet,  nevertheless,  the  City  Mission  has  been  able  to 
-do  much  good.  Parents  in  sickness  have  been  suc- 
cored and  rescued;  children  have  been  succored  and 
rescued  from  the  worst  of  evils.  Christ,  above  all,  has 
been  brought  home  to  hearts,  and  his  love  has  been  root- 
ed in  these  hearts,  and  the  devout  lines  of  Melanchthon 
have  been  realized,  written  as  a  living  fact  upon  hearts : 

'*  Fac  ut  poBsim  demonstrare 
Quam  sit  clulce,  te  amare ; 
Tecum  pati,  tecum  flere, 
Tecum  semper,  congaiulere." 

"  Help  me,  O  my  Lord,  to  prove 
O  how  sweet  'tis  thee  to  love ; 
With  thee  suff'ring,  with  thee  weeping, 
Joy  in  common  ever  reaping." 

The  benefactors  of  the  Mission  are  enumerated,  then 
the  common  work.  First,  the  Old  Man's  Home,  with  its 
33  inmates  ;  second,  the  Convalescent  Home,  which  has 
afiforded  succor  for  822  persons  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
third,  the  Seamen's  Home,  where  2,400  have  met  in  de- 
votional services,  750  ships  and  4,000  seamen  have  been 
visited,  and  5,250  tracts  distributed  for  1889.  The  mis- 
sionary whose  service  is  devoted  to  the  seamen  rejoices 
that  the  numbers  and  interest  of  those  who  visit  these 
meetings  appear  to  increase. 

There  are  two  anniversary  services  of  the  Collective 
City  Mission  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  first  is 
held  on  the  German  Bet  und  Bussta^,  or,  as  we  else- 
where mentioned,  the  English  Ash-Wednesday.  At 
this  meeting  there  is  a  discourse  to  the  public,  and  a 
report  of  the  Society's  activity  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Again,  at  the  season  of  the  harvest  home,  there  is 
another  meeting ;  last  year  dedicated  to  an  address  on 
the  spiritual  service  and  activity  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  two  centuries.  That  was  indeed  wonderful,  though 
the  methods  followed  differed  greatly  from  our  own  ; 
but  the  service  rendered  was  great  self-sacrifice,  often 
carried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

In  reference  to  the  plan  of  acquiring  the  Sarepta 
House  as  a  mission-house,  a  work  of  a  similar  kind  in 
the  city  of  Copenhagen  was  referred  to,  where  a  mission- 
ary hotel  with  eighty  rooms  had  been  erected,  where  at 
a  moderate  charge  Christian  entertainment  and  Chris- 
tian society  has  been  provided.  There,  too,  a  Ladies* 
Union  had  been  formed,  by  which  young  girls  were 
trained  for  three  years  to  be  handy,  useful,  and  faithful 
servants ;  and  where,  also,  a  branch  of  the  White  Cross 
Union  had  been  formed  to  contend  against  the  social 
evil. 

Finally,  the  names  of  the  missionaries  and  their  work 
are  given.     There  are  six  brethren  at  present  on  the  list. 

They  visit  first  the  hospitals,  in  which  2,5.58  times,  as 


against  3,178  timeslast  year,  they  have  foun^  admission. 
The  fewer  visits  have  arisen  not  from  the  slowness  or 
lack  of  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  but  simply  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  beset  their  admission.  Tickets  must 
be  procured  from  the  head  doctor,  and  when  there  is 
found  a  non-evangelical  patient  in  the  ward,  then  con- 
versation with  the  patient  they  have  come  to  see  must 
be  carried  on  in  an  undertone. 

2.  The  prisons  have  also  been  visited  2,028  times. 
Here,  also,  difficulties,  especially  in  the  cell  prisons, 
have  supervened,  yet  much  good  has  been  done. 

3.  To  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor,  especially  of  the 
professional  beggar,  is  another  of  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Here  an  enterprising  professional  had  hired 
a  cold  and  gloomy  cellar,  where  the  missionaries  could 
be  sent  when  they  sought  an  interview,  but  unluckily 
they  were  misdirected  to  the  front  entrance  and  the 
comfortable  habitation  of  the  professional  when  she  was 
off  duty.  Another  had  given  the  address  of  her  son, 
with  whom,  when  the  missionary  came,  she  was  visiting 
the  theater.  All,  however,  do  not  bear  this  double  and 
deceitful  character.  Some  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  missionaries*  visits,  and  the  voice  of  praise  and 
prayer  in  family  worship  is  heard  where  before  there 
was  silence,  if  not  utterances  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter. 

4.  The  Sunday-school  is  another  blessed  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  St.  Petersburg  City  Mission.  Bible- 
classes  are  held,  and  42,  48,  even  49  services  have  been 
held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  185  children  and 
232  on  the  list.  The  Bible-classes,  too,  have  their  gra- 
cious results.  Not  one  of  the  least  is  to  make  evident  the 
almost  human  slavery  to  which  some  employers  seek  to 
reduce  the  young  under  their  control.  Three  hundred 
Bible-meetings  have  been  held. 

5.  Other  good  works  have  accompanied  those  re- 
ferred to  as  done  by  the  missionaries.  They  have  dis- 
tributed the  word  of  God  in  prisons  and  hospitals,  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  to  those  who  were  present 
at  their  meetings.  In  this  way  701  Bibles,  New  Testa- 
ments, or  parts  of  the  word  of  God,  and  8,666  bro- 
chures of  an  edifying  character  have  been  distributed. 

6.  Not  only  good  words  have  been  spoken  and  good 
books  distributed,  but  good  deeds  have  also  been  done. 
The  poor  have  been  visited  ;  they  have  been  comforted 
and  helped  by  gifts  of  charity,  and  articles  of  clothing 
have  been  distributed.  The  Russian  American  India- 
Rubber  Company  has  helped  in  supplying  the  very 
necessary  articles  of  over-shoes  in  the  damp  and  cold 
climate  of  the  northern  metropolis  of  Russia.  Of 
these  no  less  than  three  hundred  pairs  have  been  sup- 
plied. 

Finally,  work  of  this  kind  has  a  double  reference.  It 
has  been  good  for  those  who  received,  but  also  good, 
very  good,  for  those  who  have  given. 

•*  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blest : 

It  blesseth  him  that  g^ves  and  him  that  takes.** 


So  has  it  been  experienced  in  this  good  work.  Year 
^y  year  it  has  gone  fonvard^  and  with  the  increase  of 
the  work  the  liberality  of  those  who  carried  it  forward 
lias  increased.  To  crown  the  year  a  good  Samaritan 
has  been  found  m  Herr  L,  Konig,  who  has  presented 
ioo»ooo  rubles,  or  about  $70,000,  to  purchase  the 
Sarepta  House  for  the  head-t[uarters  of  the  Mission. 
Unfortunately,  the  power  of  the  Mission  to  receive  such 
^fts  is  restricted,  and  awakened  jealonsly  already 
threatens  hinderaoce  to  the  work,  if  not  restriction  or 
<losure  of  the  Mission. 

It  is  pleasant,  though,  under  limited  conditions,  and  in 
^  work  in  which  the  people  of  the  land  have  neither  part 
nor  lot  to  speak  of  progress  in  the  work  of  God,  of  the 
*  service  of  man  '  in  poverty,  affliction,  and  misery  ;  but 
nevertheless  this  is  the  work  specially  commended  by 
Christ  when  he  said,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
-one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me/' 
But  there  arc  other  things  going  forw^^d  in  this  strange 
land,  where  such  strange  opposites  prevaii — utter  democ- 
racy living  under  the  shadow  of  the  most  absolute  unlim- 
ited despotism,  where  millions  have  neither  privilege, 
jxoT  law,  nor  right,  but  are  solely  dependent  in  life, 
property,  and  conditions  of  life  on  an  irresponsible  des- 
potism. 

Mention  has  been  previously  made  of  Protestant 
■«vangelicism  as  entering  Russia  and  finding  a  resting- 
place  in  hearts,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South — in  the 
North  through  Lord  Radstock  and  the  Russian  leaders 
-of  the  movement,  Colonel  Pashkoff  and  Count  Korff, 
besides  a  number  of  devout  ladies  of  the  very  high- 
est rank.  Evangelicism  of  the  very  freest  type  has 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. A  still  greater  movement,  dravving  its  origin  from 
the  evangelical  Christianity  of  America,  has  entered  in 
and  taken  possession  of  the  South.  Between  the  native 
Lutheran  ism  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  native 
•orthodoxy  of  the  Greek  Chiirch  there  is  repulsion  rather 
than  attraction. 

The  Dorpat'bred  Lutheran  pastor  would  neverthink  of 
-carrying  the  faith  that  is  in  him  to  the  mys/tik  over  the 
way;  and  the  myzhik,  thanks  to  the  old  prejudice  against 
the  German,  does  not  expect  it,  and  would  not  receive 
it.  But  in  a  southern  German  town  the  old  and  much 
l>eloved  pastor  had  a  son  who,  led  by  circumstances, 
mayhap  with  the  love  of  youth  for  the  new,  had  found 
his  way  to  the  United  States.  There  the  grace  of  God 
had  arrested  him,  brought  to  him  a  new  life,  the  life  of 
■God  in  the  soul.  The  result  was  that  he  was  led  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  And  so  when  the  much  beloved 
-old  pastor  passed  away,  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  the  colony  should  think  of  the  son  and  invite  him 
to  be  their  pastor?  The  young  man  accepted  the  old 
life  of  the  colony  sanctified  by  remembrance,  and  time 
seemed  no  longer  wearisome.  The  colony's  religion  was 
not  of  the  narrowest  sort,  in  which  the  pastor,  as  a  man 
-of  authority,  was  all  in  all;  there  was  participation,  as 
in  Wtirtemberg  and  other  parts  of  Germany — lay  [lar- 
4Jcipauon,     Where  such  forms  and  methods  exist  in  the 


American  camp-meeting,  in  the  English  cottage-meetings 
these  are  the  elements  of  revival,  which  comes  like  the 
breath  of  spring  over  the  religious  life  of  the  cora- 
munity»  and  there  is  unusual  quickening  and  unusual 
life. 

To  the  young  pastor  on  such  an  occasion  came  a  party 
of  Russians.  Devout  and  reverent,  quick  to  apprehend 
the  presence  of  the  divine,  this  party,  like  those  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  were  led  to  inquire  what  these  things 
might  be?  The  young  pastor  took  them  into  the  meet- 
ing and  explained  what  was  going  on.  Here  were  souls 
being  born.  Men  were  passing  from  death  unto  life. 
Those  who  had  been  careless  and  dead  in  trdS[)asses 
and  sins,  or  whose  religion  had  been  a  mere  external 
form,  and  had  brought  none  of  the  joys  of  pardon  for  sin 
or  the  dehght  of  those  who  had  obtained  the  peace 
which  passe th  understanding,  became  partakers  of  both. 
There  was  joy  of  old  in  New  Testament  limes  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  and  so  there  was  joy  in  this  colony.  The 
Russian  visitors,  eminently  susceptible  to  the  teachings 
or  explanations  of  the  young  pastor,  passed  under  the  new 
influence,  nay,  carried  it  to  their  brethren. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  well-known  Russian  re- 
ligious movement  known  as  Stundismi  which  now  counts 
its  adherents  by  thousands,  or,  it  is  even  said»  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

Various  explanations  of  this  great  fact  have  appeared 
in  the  Russian  journals  and  newspapers.  Some,  struck 
with  the  moral  results  in  industry,  sobriety,  and  exem- 
plary performance  of  social  duties,  have  naively  wondered 
that  heresy  should  render  people  sober,  moral,  industri- 
ous, and  dutiful,  while  orthodoxy  should  have  quite  con- 
trary effects.  Others  have  said  that  these  new  opinions 
and  principles  have  come  in  with  the  emancipation  oC 
the  serfs,  and  have  sagely  shaken  their  heads  over  the 
wisdom  of  that  great  measure. 

Several  articles  in  Russian  Thou^hi^  an  able  Muscovite 
review,  have  shown  so  much  that  may  be  accepted  that 
the  Russian  people  since  emancipation  have  begun  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  will  unquestionably  continue 
the  practice,  however  deleterious  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  believe  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  should 
remain  in  a  state  of  nonrtge,  so  far  as  exerting  the  povvtr 
of  judging  for  themselves  is  concerned.  Some  have 
been  exercised  by  the  fact  to  which  we  have  advened, 
that  the  first  beginnings  of  these  movements  have  been 
of  foreign  origin.  That  has  been  shown,  however,  to  be 
merely  an  accidental  things  and  that  the  Russian  people 
are  quite  capable  of  originating  thought  for  themselves. 

Just  now,  after  carrying  on  persecution  of  the  Stund- 
ists  in  a  more  or  less  feeble  and  sporadic  fashion  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  the  clergy  and  their  abettors  would 
seem  to  be  about  to  make  a  grand  effort  to  stamp  out 
Stundism.  The  Light,  w^hich  is  an  organ  of  the  Slavo- 
philes, unfolds  its  views  in  an  article  which  appeared  as 
the  leading  one  of  the  journal  on  the  13th  of  March  of 
the  present  year.  The  text  on  which  the  article  harps 
is  that  Stundism  is  only  another  word  for  **  Lutheranism/* 
Tliere  are  old  and   long   cherished   prejudices   against 
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Germany  and  the  Germans  in  Russia,  and  the  fact  that 
LutheraDtsm  is  the  religion  of  the  Germans  is  of  course 
quite  sufficient  to  stamp  the  movement  with  an  evil  charac* 
ter.  It  does  not  happen  to  be  the  truth.  The  Pashkovite 
movement  in  the  North  is  that  of  the  free  and  open  in- 
dividualistic  character  known  in  England  and  America 
as  **  Brethrenisra/' 

Most  of  the  Stnndists  aire  Baptists,  with  the  German 
professors  of  which  religious  creed  they  have  come 
mostly  into  contact.  The  movement  bears,  however,  a 
genuine  Russian  character.  There  are  certain  racial 
characteristics  which,  whatever  opinions  are  received 
and  believed  in,  remain  unaltered.  This  is  the  case 
with  both  the  movements  referred  to.  Russia  is  the 
home  of  the  Artell,  and  these  movements  bear  the  open- 
ness of  mind,  the  Christian  sense  of  equality,  and  wide 
extended  brother! iness  and  mutual  help  which  are 
characteristically  Russian  and  non-Teutonic. 

The  Light  proceeds  straightway  to  contradict  the  as- 
sumed Lutheran  ism  of  the  new  movements.  They  deny 
the  priesthood,  they  deny  sacraments,  the  holy  images, 
the  saints  and  ceremonies  and  traditions,  things  the 
most  of  which  "  Lutheranism/'  true  to  its  ancient  and 
traditional  character,  very  obviotisiy  does  not  deny,  but 
which  the  Zi^ht  affirms  to  be  denied  of  the  Stundists. 
But  what  of  that?  That  these  movements  should  have 
some  relationship  to  the  hated  German  was  convenient 
though  false,  and  therefore  the  Light  holds  to  it  all  the 
same. 

But  the  next  accusation  is  that  the  authorities  in  the 
towns  and  villages  have  protected  the  Stundists  and  dis- 
couraged their  banishment,  the  remedy  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  other  Sektanti^  but  with  no  very  great  or 
striking  success.  The  administration,  the  procurators, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  have  all  shown  the  same 
tendency — namely,  to  discourage  the  persecution,  or  at 
least  the  banishment  from  their  hearths  and  homes,  of  the 
Stundists!  This  patience  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
has  taken  the  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  the  orthodox. 
Some  have  begun  to  say,  "  Are  not  the  Stundists  right?" 
**  Do  not  the  very  authorities  secretly  believe  in  Stund- 
ism  }"     **  Mayhap  Stundism  is  not  wholly  bad/'  etc. 

And  now^  the  concluding  argument  comes.  **  For  a 
thousand  years  the  Russian  Empire  has  wrought  out 
the  living  type  of  the  orthodox  Russian  to  man  the 
wall  of  defense  around  the  immovable  imperial  throne, 
the  throne  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  over 
which  rules  the  autocratic  and  orthodox  czar.  The 
writer  does  not  think  it  desirable  that  this  type  of  Rus- 
sian character  should  be  altered.  In  this  type  lies  the 
future  fortune  and  future  life  of  the  one  empire  and  the 
one  eternal  dynasty  1  This  hardly  appears  to  be  sincere, 
but  the  author  makes  a  final  effort  to  drag  in  Lutheran- 
ism  as  responsible  as  well  as  the  southern  Stundism. 

The  Moumtf  Gazette  takes  up  the  same  text,  and 
preaches  even  more  earnestly  than  the  Light.  The 
Stundists  have  appeared  in  Riazan  and  Moscow  govern- 
ments ;  and  there  are  even  little  monks  to  be  found 
among  the  Stundist  preachers.     The  resistance  of  the 


clergy  has  been  found  unsuccessful,  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  power.  This  is  the  view  expressed 
by  Anatoli,  the  Bisiiop  of  Uman,  the  vicar  of  the  KiefT 
eparchy.  This  view  is  supported  by  Plato,  the  metropo- 
lite  of  Kiefif,  who  affirms  that  \vithout  the  aid  of  the  sec- 
ular power  of  the  empire  the  conflict  is  impossible. 

It  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  opposition  of 
these  sects  is  not  only  against  the  orthodox  faith,  but 
also  against  the  civil  power,  and  as  has  been  show^n  above^ 
there  is  a  destructive  effect  on  the  **  typical  Russian,** 
such  as  he  has  been  formed  during  the  existence  of  the 
empire  for  a  thousand  years.  Such  being  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  clergy,  and  fmding  themselves  unable  to  con- 
tend against  the  Stundists  with  spiritual  weapons,  they 
propose  that  they  shall  be  indicated  in  their  passports  2& 
belonging  to  these  anti-orthodox  sects;  that  they  should 
be  forbidden  to  be  employed  in  factories  and  public 
works  ;  that  they  should  nut  be  allowed  to  have  schools^ 
or  their  childrej^to  attend  schools.  At  the  same  time 
their  meetings  fdfprayer  or  worship  are  to  be  forbidden. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  European  Messenger^  the 
greatest  leading  review  in  St,  Petersburg,  that  it  has^ 
ventured  openly  to  oppose  these  measures,  showing  truly 
that  to  adopt  such  measures  will  be  to  reduce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Stundist  and  other  evangelical  bodies  to  a 
parish  existence,  allegations  which  excite  the  wrath  of 
these  **  defenders  of  the  faith.**  It  is  shown  that  Gen- 
eral Ignaiieff,  who  is  the  Governor  of  KiefT,  holds  the 
necessity  of  such  measures.  There  has  also  been  a  trial 
of  a  party  of  Stundists  lately,  which  has  been  conducted 
in  the  South  with  closed  doors,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  to  condemn  these  unfortunate  persons  to  the  loss 
of  their  civil  rights  and  to  be  banished  as  criminals  to- 
Siberia. 

Such  are  the  dark  outlooks  of  the  present  time  as  re- 
gards many  of  the  earnest  folloivers  of  Jesus  Christ  ii 
the  empire!     Every  one  who  knows  what  is  implied  i 
being  banished  to  Siberia,  the  terrible  hardships,  ih 
demoralization  and  brutalizing  efiFects,  will  pray  for  these" 
unfortunate  exiles,  that  they  may  be  heljied  and  sup- 
ported in  passing  through  the  terrible  ordeal! 

It  is  also  said  that  the  unfortunate  Jews  are  to  have 
their  liberties  still  further  abridged.  They  have  been 
allowed  under  certain  restrictions  to  live  in  Moscow,  but 
this  permission  is  now,  it  is  said,  about  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  they  are  to  be  expelled  from  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  the  divine  Arn* 
interpose  and  find  a  way  for  softening  the  fate  of  these 
threatened  ones  that  dark  days  are  in  store  for  the  ad- 
herents of  evangelical  truth  in  the  Russian  Empire, 

St.  Ftttrsburg,  May,  1891. 
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The  Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D ,  of  India,  writes  :  "A  so- 

preme  moment  is  upon  us.  Thousands  are  turning  to 
the  Lord*  Every  man  seems  to  have  tenfold  more  work 
than  can  be  done,  and  the  Church  at  home  will  not 
wake  upi^^ 


THE  NEGROES  OF   THE  SOUTH. 
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S9^oriit^l9  ISTtssionarji  Concert 


SUBJECTS  FOR  rt^n. 

J«V— —  •*- UwtTBD  StATBS. 

Augitst Italt  and  Bulgaiha. 

September 1^'^^  ""^^  Korea. 

October.. Scandikavia,  GcRMAKV^and 

SwiTXBRLANOu 

November Socth  Amkrica. 

.l>ftrr.mber ■...«..« UxrrsD  SxAirB£. 

T%«  Nesroen  of  tli«  S»iit1i« 

An  intelligent  Negro  in  the  South  says 
that  his  people  get  along  very  well  until 
some  one  comes  around  about  election 
time  and  stirs  them  up. 

A  Southern  writer  says  truly:  "The 
future  o<  the  Negro  in  the  South  depends 
upon  the  sympathy  and  friendly  assist- 
ance of  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
and  whatever  tends  to  alienate  these  is 
bad  for  the  Negro."  What  the  North 
wishes  to  know  is  the  depth  of  the 
sympathy  and  how  far-reaching  the  assist- 
ance. 

A  lady  working  among  the  Negroes  for 
their  educational  advancement  affirms 
the  "  race  question  has  been  made  doubly 
difficult  because  in  discussing  it  North 
and  South  instinctively  assume  a  hostile 
instead  of  a  sympathetic  attitude.'' 

This  lady  bears  testimony  to  the 
amiability,  generosity,  and  comparative 
freedom  from  violence  and  crime  of  the 
Negro  of  the  South,  but  says  there  is 
often  a  persistent  divorce  of  religion  from 
character,  and  they  need  to  be  taught  that 
the  reliijion  is  not  of  value  which  does  not 
result  in  obedience  to  the  commands  and 
imitation  of  the  character  of  Christ. 

There  isa  "  climate  of  opinion  "  among 
the  Negroes  that  needs  to  be  changed, 
and  the  young  taken  out  from  this 
climate  and  educated  in  some  of  our 
best  religious  boarding-schools  will  be- 
come fitted  for  efficient  leaders  of  their 
people. 

The  Frecdmcn's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
American  Missionary  Society  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists  are  accomplishing  great 
good  through  their  schools  in  the  South, 
and  deserve  very  Kbcral  support. 


BraBS^llsBtlon  of  AfHca. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Newton,  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary at  Lagos  in  Africa  announces  the 
following  as  his  conclusions  respecting 
mission  work  in  Africa : 

I.  That  Africa  must  be  evangelized  by 
Africans. 

X  That  Proridence  indicates  that  the 
evangelization  should  be  done  by  neg^roes 
from  the  Southern  States  of  America. 

3.  That  the  white  man  should  attempt 
no  more  than  the  general  management  of  | 


the   work,   yet   giving  support   to   large 
"numbers  of  Negro  missionaries. 

4.  That  there  should  be  some  grand 
combination  on  the  part  of  England  and 
ths  United  Stales  for  extensive  coloniza- 
tion -of  our  Negroes  in  the  best  parts  of 
their  father-land. 


Are*  mud  Popalatlon  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  is  a  republic.  Wash- 
ington city  is  the  capital.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison is  the  President. 

The  largest  division,  Alaska,  has  the 
smallest  number  of  inhabitants. 

There  are  forty-four  States,  six  Terri- 
tories, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  area  of  3,605,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  62,750,000. 

Area  in  square  miles  of  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, according  to  size: 


Alaska 

Texas '. . 

California 

Montana. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Utah 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Washington 

North  Dakota 

Georgia 

Michigan 

Florida 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

New  York 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia v.. 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Oklahoma. 

Indiana 

Maine 

Indian  Territory 

South  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Vermont 


577,390 

265,780 

158.360 

146.080 

122.580 

1 1 3,020 

1 10,700 

103.925 

97.890 

96,030 

84,970 

84.800 

83.365 
82.080 
79,800 
77.510 
69.415 
69,180 
68,645 

59.475 
58.915 
58,680 
56,650 
56,040 
56,025 
53.850 
52,250 
52,250 
49.170 
48.720 
46,810 
45.215 
42,450 
42.050 
41,060 
40,400 
39.450 
36.350 
33.040 
30.980 
30.570 
24.780 
12,210 
9.565 


New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Rhode  Island 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Population  of  States  and 
cording  to  grade : 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Massachusetts 

Texas 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

New  Jersey 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

California 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Colorado 

Florida , 

New  Hampshire 

Washington 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

South  Dakota. 

Oregon 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Utah 

North  Dakota 

Delaware. 

New  Mexico 

Montana 

Idaho 

Indian  Territory 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming^ 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Alaska. 


9.305  I 
8.315 
7.81  S 
4.990^ 
2,050- 
1.25a 
70       •' 

Territories  ac- 


5.981.934 
5,248,574 
3.818,536 
3,666.719 
2.677,080 

2.233.407 
2,332,220 
2,189,030 
2,089,792 
1.906,729 
1.855^36 
1.834.366 
1.768,723 
1.683,697 
1.648,911 
1,617.340 
1,508,073 
1,441,017 

1.423.485 
1,300,017 
1.284,887 
1.204,002 
1.147.161 

1. 125.385 
1,116,828 

1.056,793 
1,040,431 
760.448 
745.861 
660,261 
410,975 

390.345 
375.827 
349.516 

345.343 
332,205 

327.848 
312.490 
229,796 
206,498 
182,425 
167.871 
144.826 

131.769 
84,229 
77.000 
61,701 
60,589 
59.691 
44.327 
36.500 


Gemsas  Report  of  Seven  €liarelie«« 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Porter 
Census  Bulletin  No.  70,  giving  statistics 
showing  the  strength  of  seven  religious 
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CENSUS  REPORT  OF  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 


1(1  c  no  m  in  all  on  &  in  the  United  Sutes,     Wc 
make  ihe  loUowing  extracts  ; 


States^  wtc 


Alnbaima 

Arkan»a.4  .  ,*^«  ,.^.  . . 

CiJife>MUA  . 

CDldrada, ^.,.., 

FJond* ,. 

GffOrj^ia  ...».,,*,*♦* 

Illibou 

lirdbnm, 

liKiiAn  Tcrritary, , , 

lewH. 

KmnsAi . .  ^, 

Kcmucky  * *. 

LouKiRna  . »»» 

MltTiWppi.... ^ 

Mivkoiin  ....,..•••*, 

Nehn^ka.... 

Ohio  „„,»...„„„ 

Orcfan  ,.,,,,. 

J^eimtyLYUilA  ,<>,... 

TcDttesBcft 

Texas.   ..,......,*., 

Wanhinjjf  on  **..*..., 
West  VifgiauL. ...,,.. 


To«]. 


0  « 
55 


37 

S' 
6 
i| 

4^ 

S3 
^4 

6a 
n 

IIS 

7 

^3 
Si 

476 


ITB7.703 

64450 

8,SS*» 
3i3^3S 

ii,fi4S 

34i5W 

180.650 

IO,DpOO 

&J,J  10 

?57»500 
745*'«5. 

41&.i'i«l 


i3.5t5,S» 


II 


FKiLUtf  EvAStcGSUiCAL  Syvod  OF  >rDrrH 

AMKRtCA. 


STATtS,  «TC, 


I4.i77j 

15.4^8 

fi.353 

aj.g^d 

416 

■,6Qff 

6^1  ID 

»*477 

470 

3» 


164.040 


SAJirTB  (Mo*MONi). 

AUbama 

3 

t 

»9I 

•V6.;« 
■45^ 

11,700 

A RBStnat^ «...,.   .,«,,.. 
Colorado *., 

Geerela  , 

164 

IdakJL. ,.., 

14.»»S 
3 

iQtlianii , 

ICaniuu  , . » 

Kentutlcy. 

ieI 

Mary].! ltd, 

47 
tia 
406 
44  » 

45 

^^ 

19J 

tM 

117,639 

lar 

T^ 

■■ 

*i4 

N«¥ad*.  ;...,„* 

New  MeKko.... 

NewV'prk   ..,..,,  =  ... 
Nonh  Cjtrolma.  ,*,,,. 

SftuthCiu'QLiiia........ 

VuwinU -....*,. 

WeM  VIrcinb .., 

Wy^ralne .......   .... 

TmaL .... 

4^S 

•i»i,5«^ 

144*53» 

ILL— ReFOHMED    E H!^ copal  CHlUtCKk 


1  Uitmis  .  H « 

Miirybitd.e 

Michigan  > 

MiftiKiuri., 

Hew  JffT^iy..,.. 

Kew  Yark 

Ohiu  * 

PeuB  .^Ivaou  . . . 

Vlr^mLa, 

5utiih     Carolina    (cot- 
ate  J>., ..... ... 


Toi*l... 


■] 

44,oe« 

13 

SS.00^ 
44*5™ 

a&i,4QD 
11.7W 

370,000 
a,?eo 

3^ 

iB«4oi 

4 

ii,&J5,ioi 

IJ9 
",7SS 

3»t 
10:^ 

3^ 
743 
*57 
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IV,— Th»  Mopaviak  CHaRCH. 
Alaska  Temiory,..,  . 


QjHWriia, 

lUiijuU .>.,..  .H 

]  ndiairm  . . .  ^ ^ . 

IbtdUa  Tcrriioiy.. 
I-«wa  ..,,,..,   *.., 

Manrljmd.. ....,., 

:Minae>otji .,., 


"    rVark. 


North  Carolina. 
Xoirth  Dakota. . . 

Hen^^'Wafua  , . . , 
Vbffioia  ,,,,.„., 
WiAconiJn........ 


l^^ial,  . 


9 
3 

4 

7 

n 

6 
i4 

t 
19 


TOO 

4<<:»s 

t7,6t)o 

4i» 

■  tioa 

a*9so 

4,500 
90^600 

37*400 


»j,^oo 


19 

10 
4* 

374 

>99 

4aoB 
45 

»,477 


Catifornu...... 

Colarado  .,.,,*. 

lUi^oii ,„ 

Indiana....*.,, 

Iowa, „,,,. 

Ka^nia^  ,,.. 

Kentucky  ..... 

l^uiniiina.. ... . 

Maryland. . .... 

MkhiKan  .  p .... 

MinneuiLa  ,.. . . 

Ali'uiouri , 

Nebraska... . , , . 

New  Jentey 

New  Vcwk 

North  Ualtota.. 
Uhji  ..... 

I^ennHyKaRia  ,, 

Tejiit-i".... 

Virginia.... . . . . 

We*t  VjrgiDUk.. 
Wiscon&in , 


Tola]. 


II 


4 
8 

!&♦ 

7S 

«8 
11 
3 

Id 
SO 
53 
114 
ai 
J 

51 
107 
ts 
19 


fi3 


870 


3 


♦l.4«« 

18,000 
«i3,4SO 
337  .*w 
110,300 

37*7 JO 
«37.4» 

»*i4S&, 
013,^00' 
0,1,459 

<I7.?" 
S75.6Sft 

43i5«> 

S|&,90D 
133,150 


%%t,T 


800 


3»3 
>35 

37**3^ 
I5.a74 

4.9*^ 

1,3  O 
4,405 

10.936 

3,143 
1,890 

17,409 
440 

31.617 
5<aq3 

l,M4 

700 

114 

11,410 


t*.&'4.4M        <By.43* 


VL— ^MllMAW    EVANGKUCAL    PHOTJCtTAMT 

or  North  AikiEKicA. 


CUVRCK 


1^1.0159 


!i.?ai 


tUlRiioii ,...,....,.. 

Indiana. ........... 

KEticu^ky  ......... 

LduI^I^iu..  .....»«. 

MU«ouri *, ... 

Nebnuka 

Obi© ....... 

PenntylvAnb  ...... 

TcKa*  ..  =  ...., 

Weit  Vif^ma.**.*, 


TotjJ  . 


VII— PLTMaimf  fixmiRBM. 


CaUlumia.....,.!^'. 
Colorado  ......1... 

Delawmrc,.. 

Binrrict  of  Columbia.. 
FLodda  ....,,,,.... 
Geot|lau...... ..... 

tLllnoii  ......,, 

Indiana... ,«.^..... 

Iowa  .   ........ .... 

KaniaR............ 

Keiiruckr 

Maine  .,.,., ... 

Maryland..   ....... 

Mn^vichncelti...... 

Michigan ..,,,..,.. 
Minn&Asta  ......... 

Miuouri ........... 

Nebraska.... .. 

New  Hampthire  ., 
New  Jtffx^y,  ....... 

NewYitrk  ....   .... 

North  Camliaa, ,,...,. 

Ohio 

PennftykaniA...... 

7'eita«    ,  *  *  H .  *  ♦ 

Veniiotit...., 

Waihin^Dn. ....... 

Wbcon«iiu 


Twial...^.....,...        lOQ 


49 
H 
44 

a 
75 

t7 

14 

6 
S 

«4 
119 

19a 

•43 

131 

9 

'5 

4I4 

4 

4 
1^ 

?o 


■*'?9 


St^HMAIlV  OF  DlpfOMWATION*,^ 


Cufttberknd    Presbyte- 

rian ChitrGb......... 

»i79* 

l3iS'S,S*" 

164,94^ 

Chufcb  of  J«u»  ChKit 

of  l.aller<3ay  5aint<i. 

42f 

8»5.ioe 

i44,3S» 

Reformed        t-piiCoiwiJ 

Church .. 

Hi 

1,615,101 

«,45S 

Moravian  Church.   .. . 

94 

611,350 

ii,76t 

German       Hvangetical 

Synnd   of  North 

America, ........... 

B70 

4,614^490 

tl7i4j* 

Gcrmaji       Evangeheal 

Proioiani  Chtireh  of 

Nonh  America * 

<fs 

1,187.450 

3e,is« 

FLymoiitb  Breihrep .... 

109 

at»79 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
is  Presbyterian  in  polity,  h.-*s  a  creed  which 
is  described  ^5  a  via  media  between  CaU 
vinisrn  and  Ariiiinianlsm*    and  owes  its 


origin  to  a  revival  movemehl  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preseni  century. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saiiits  has  a  hierarchical  orgsmi^aiion. 
and  bases  its  faith  chiefly  on  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  is  divided  Into  *'  stakes," 
and  has  apostles,  bishops,  elders^  evan- 
gelists, etc. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  wis 
organized  in  1S73.  Ic  has  no  dioceses^ 
but  it  has  synods  or  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  Moravian  Church,  officiaUy  called 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  is  an  episcopal  body, 
consisting  of  three  provinces,  of  which 
the  churches  in  this  country  fornrr  one, 
those  in  England  anothrr,  and  those  m 
Germany,  where  the  Church  originated, 
or  rather  was  revived  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  a  third.  It  has  bishops* 
but  they  are  spiritual,  not  ecclesiastical, 
officers. 

The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of 
North  America  celebrated  October  11, 
1890,  I  he  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
its  organization  in  this  count ry.  It  ac- 
cepts the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lti* 
iheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  represent- 
ing in  the  United  States  the  State  Church 
of  Pnissia.  which  is  a  union  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  bodies. 

The  German  Evangelical  Protestant 
Church  is  liberal  in  doctrinal  belief,  hav- 
ing no  confession  of  faith.  It  is  opposed 
to  synodical  organization,  but  its  mini^ 
ters  are  associated  in  vercin,  or  district 
unions.  Some  of  its  churches  are  older 
than  the  century. 

The  Brcihreo,  as  they  wish  to  be 
known,  represent  a  movement  which  bc- 
g?m  In  1830  in  Plymouth,  England, 
whence  they  arc  popularly  designated 
Plymouth  Brethreti,  There  are  three 
branches  of  them  in  this  country.  They 
have  no  ordained  or  paid  ministry,  and 
own  no  houses  of  worship.  It  is  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  that  information  is  ob- 
tained of  the  two  branches  not  repre- 
sented jn  this  bulletin.—//.  K^  Carr&il 


The   Mobonk  Coiir«r«iiee  and  tbe 

The  Mohonk  Conference  at  its  recent 
session  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Negro 
adopted  the  following  as  thai  deemed 
inost  desirable  by  the  active  friends  of  the 
negro: 

"  I.  The  accomplishing  of  the  primary 
education  of  the  negro  by  the  States  them- 
selves and  the  furl  her  development  of 
means  and  methods  to  this  end  till  all  Ne- 
groes are  creditably  trained  in  primary 
schools. 

**  2.  The  largely  increased  support  of 
schools    aided    by  private    benevolencct 
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winch  shall  supply  teachers  and  preachers 
for  I  he  Nagro  race. 

•*  3,  The  grounding  of  the  vast  majority 
of  ihesc  teachers  and  preachers  in  com- 
mon English  sl«idies  and  the  English  Bi- 
hle;  with  the  further  opportunity  for  any 
of  !hcm  to  carry  on  their  studies  as  far  as 
Ihcy  may  desire. 

•'4,  The  great  extension  of  industrial 
education  for  both  men  and  women* 

**  $,  The  encounigemenl  of  secondary 
schools  established  and  conducted  by 
Negroes, 

**  6,  The  purchase  of  homesteads  by  as 
many  Negro  households  as  possible,  with 
an  increased  number  of  decent  houses  to 
replace  the  old  one-room  cabins* 

"  7.  The  establishment  by  the  govern- 
ment of  postal  savings  banks,  where  the 
Negroes  can  be  encouraged  to  save  their 
earnings  until  they  can  purchase  a  home* 

"8.  The  aid  of  public  education  by  the 
national  government,  to  be  given  in  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy. 

"  9.  The  removal  of  any  disabilities 
under  which  Negroes  labor  by  the  slow 
and  sure  forces  of  education,  thrift,  and 
religion/' 


rnornionlftiii, 

BY  A  HOHNl  *USSlONAFtY. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  and  trouble- 
some home  mission  field  in  our  country 
is  Utah,  ihe  land  of  the  Mormons,  the 
''Zion"  of  the  "Church  of  Latter-djy 
Saints  of  Jesus  Christ ;  '*  for  by  this  latter 
name  only  do  they  call  themscK  t-s.  spurn- 
ing, as  an  insult,  the  name  of  "*  Monnon/' 
It  is  of  this  people  that  I  shall  write. 

Fort y--! wo  years  ago.  while  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  Mexico,  a  b  nid  of 
Latter-day  Saints  from  Nauvoo,  ML.  led 
by  Bri^ham  Young  {the  successor  of  Jo- 
seph Smith,  the  first  *' prophet*  seer,  and 
reveliilor  *'  of  theSaintsj,  crossed  the  great 
plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
Wahsaich  range,  and  found  themselves 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Salt  Lake  valley. 
Behind  them  rose  the  i^raj.  bare,  massive 
summits  of  the  Wahs.^tch,  through  one  of 
whose  deep,  rugged  canons,  thereafter 
called  *'  Emigration  Canon/*  they  had  jusl 
emerged.  Before  them^  twenty  miles  west- 
ward, stretched  the  marvelous  blue  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  wilh  irs  mountain  islands. 
Southvvnrtl  lay  the  parched,  barren  plains 
of  the  S.ilt  I^akc  v  ill  ley.  with  the  river 
Jordan  wmding  its  tortuous  way  north- 
ward 10  the  Salt  Sea.  Here,  Brig  ham 
proclaimed,  God  had  revealed  to  him 
should  be  budl  the  city  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints — ^thc  center  of  the  new  Zion  from 
which  God  would  rule  the  world.  And  here 
for  thirty  years  Bngham  Young  ruled  sole 
and  absolute  dictator  of  Utah,  and  saw 


his  han<lful  of  half-stan^ed  emigrants  in- 
creased to  200,000,  and  himself  from  a 
penniless  afl venturer  grown  to  be  a  mill- 
ionaire and  the  monej-king  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Al  the  time  when  I  he  saints  founded 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake  they  were  m  Mex- 
ican territory.  Two  years  later,  at  the 
close  of  our  Mexican  War,  Mexico  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  the  country  be- 
tween Kansas  and  the  Pacific,  and  Utah 
became  subject  to  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment. But  hidden  behind  the  Rockies, 
and  practically  out  of  reach  of  govern- 
ment,  for  twenty  years  the  Saints  nursed 
their  pet  system  wiihout  interference.  So 
grew  to  maturity  that  enormity  of  tyranny, 
immorality*  and  heathenism  known  as 
Mormon  ism. 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  begin  to  de- 
scribe these  people.  The  more  one  sees 
of  them  the  less  he  feels  that  he  knows 
them.  People  who  live  among  them  give 
up  trying  to  understand  them,  and  sum 
up  the  whole  thing  by  sayin;^ :  **  There  is 
nothing  too  wicked  for  a  Mormon  to  do, 
and  nothing  too  silly  for  a  Mormon  to 
believe,'* 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  a  Mormon 
Sunday,  At  ten  A.M.  I  went  to  the  Sun- 
day-school, Mormons  have  Sunday- 
school  because  Gentiles  do.  All  who 
are  not  "Saints**  are  called  "Gentiles." 
Every  thing  a  Gentile  mission-school  or 
church  has  the  Mormons  will  imitate. 
They  must  keep  up  with  the  Gentiles.  So 
they  have  Sunday-school.  It  opened  with 
song.  As  they  were  singing  I  looked 
through  the  hymn-book,  and  was  struck 
by  a  hymn  entitled  '*  The  Model  Child." 
The  first  verse  ran  thus  : 

"  I   knew  a  little   maiden,  her  name  was 

Bessie  (air ; 
She  w.^s   her   mother's   dariing,  for  she 

would  not  bang  her  hair; 
She'd  neither  crimp,  nor  friz,  nor  bang  her 

pretty  flowing  hair. 
She  was  a  perfect  model,  was  my  little 

Bessie  fair." 

This  song  is  founded  \ipnn  a  revelation 
that  it  is  sinful  for  Saints  lo  bang  their 
hair. 

After  the  song  an  elder  made  a  prayer. 
Then  they  sang  again.  It  was  now  in 
order  to  have  the  communion  ;  but  the  old 
bishop,  seeing  there  were  Gentiles  present, 
thought  it  well  to  explain  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Saints*  and  so  expounded 
Adam's  fall  and  '* agency  "  and  the  sacra- 
ments. It  seemed  odd  to  have  the  com- 
munion at  Sunday-school ;  but  the  bishop 
explained  that  '*  the  Lord  "  (whoever  that 
is)  had  revealed  that  all  children  should 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  soon  as 
they  were  eight  years  old,  that  being  the 
age  at   which  "  the  Lord  "  also  directed 


they  should  be  baptized  by  immersion.  So 
the  communion  w^as  passed  around,  and 
every  child  partook.  The  *'  deacons  "  who 
passed  the  comrn union  were  boys  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old. 

The  bishop  also  told  why  they  use  water 
in  place  of  wine  at  the  communion.  He 
said  that  wine  is  the  proper  element,  but 
because  it  is  so  hard  to  get  pure  wine  in 
that  country,  and  because  the  people  were 
poor,  "the  Lord  "  had  said:  "  LTse  water.*' 
I  began  to  think  the  Mormon's  Lord  must 
be  a  very  thoughtful  and  obliging  person ; 
but  the  bishop  went  on.  The  girls  and 
women,  he  said,  ought  lo  take  care  to  have 
one  glove  off  before  the  deacons  reached 
them  with  the  communion,  so  as  not  to 
make  the  deacon  w*ait  while  they  pulled 
off  a  glovCj  which  sometimes  look  a  long 
while.  Then  he  warned  them  not  to  drink 
a  whole  tumblerful  of  water  when  that 
element  was  passed,  just  because  it  was 
hot  weather.  "Why/'  said  he,  "some- 
times on  hot  July  afternoons  I  have  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  at  the  Tabernacle 
when  it  would  just  tire  a  strong  man  clean 
out  to  carry  water  to  water  (hat  crowd." 
As  the  Tabernacle  seals  8,000  people  I 
could  imagine  the  bishop  had  reason  to  get 
tired  carrying  water. 

After  the  sacrament  the  teachers  at- 
tended to  their  classes, and  the  bishop  and 
elder  came  down  to  talk  to  the  Geuiiles. 
The  classes,  they  told  us.  studied  the 
catechism,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  doc- 
trines and  covenants,  and  the  Bible. 
"  Many  people."  said  the  elder,  "  think  we 
do  not  use  the  same  Bible  as  the  other 
Churches,  but  that  is  not  so.  We  use  ihe 
Si.  James  version  like  all  the  rest."  I  had 
never  before  known  that  "'  Si,  James " 
made  a  version  of  the  Bible,  yet  I  held  my 
peace  and  did  not  even  suggest  that  King 
James  was  not  a  saint. 

The  "  study  '*  of  the  Mormon  books 
consists,  in  the  younger  classes,  in  teach- 
ing the  children  lo  read  the  contents.  In 
the  i4der  classes  the  scholars  in  turn  read 
from  the  books,  if  they  can  read,  skipping 
the  long  words,  however,  as  beyond  their 
attainments.  Had  it  been  in  the  fall, 
after  hot  weather  is  over,  we  should  have 
heard  the  bishop  announce  a  couple  of 
dances  for  the  ensuing  week.  After  cold 
weather  begins,  the  church  has  two  dances 
a  week,  and  the  committees  and  other 
arrangements  for  ihem  are  always  an- 
nounced in  Sunday-school  or  church. 
Strange  as  this  seems,  yet  il  is  not  strange 
that  a  church  which  believes  in  one  man 
having  many  wives  should  not  be  above 
dancing.  Nor  is  it  strange,  in  such  a 
stale  of  things,  that  il  is  hard  to  find  a 
young  person  of  decent  moral  character. 
— iV.  K  Observer, 
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THROUGH  A   PHYSICIAN'S  SPECTACLES. 


BY    W.    H.    MORSE,    M,D. 

Note. — It  is  in  accordnnce  with  a 
sp^al  request  from  a  source  which  de- 
scR'es  considerate  respect  that  I  change 
the  order  of  this  article.  There  is  an 
inquiry  for  a  statement  of  appropriate 
Christian  philosophy M  a  character  which 
a  missionary  might  make  use  of  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  divine  cause,  I  do  not 
prestime  to  answer  the  inquiry,  I  submit 
some  chance  thoughts  seen  through  my 
spectacles. 

We  can  see  thoughts.  There  is  noth- 
ing paradoxical  about  that.  A  full  and 
well-developed  thought  is  visible,  is  audi- 
ble, is  intelligible. 

Would  it  not  be  the  greatest  of  miracles 
were  we  to  sec  a  dumb  beast  raised  from 
the  dead?  I  sometimes  think  of  it. 
Could  n  be?  Were  it  done,  would  it  not 
be  a  wondrous  act? 

How  much  did  you  raise  for  missions 
last  year?  How  little?  Did  you  give  all 
that  you  raised,  and  was  it  all  that  you 
could  give?  It  is  conscience  that  is  asking 
these  questions  of  you. 

He  WTOte  it  with  a  flourish,  and  in  a 
school-boy's  round  hand— Cftr/^Z/Vi/fi^jr 
Dcmoi'riius.  Never  mind  the  Latin  at- 
tempt when  the  sentiment  is  one  so  good. 

Well,  brother  missionary,  yoy  say  you 
are  a  bondman  to  Christ.  The  bond  is 
made  in  duplicate.  He  has  signed  it.  and 
in  order  to  make  it  valid  you  must  do  the 
same. 

There  arc  ministers  in  this  United  States 
of  ours  who  seek  to  win  souls»and  yet  treat 
some  men  just  as  though  they  had  no  souls. 
Think  of  a  soulless  man  \ 

Think  of  foolish  things,  and  you  will  be 
the  less  likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  folly.  There  are  foolish  mission- 
aries, excellent  sons  of  Nabal,  with  approved 
lineage. 

r,'o\v  here  is  a  question  well  worth  a 
quiet  consideration  :  Admitting  that  there 
are  esoteric  Christian  s,  should  we  send  mis- 
sionaries to  them,  or  would  it  be  best  to 
purchase  some  of  their  traits  ? 

To  hear  some  ministers  preacii,  one 
would  think  that  there  is  some  event  other 
than  death  which  is  to  be  dreaded  because 
it  w  il  1  d  cs  I  roy  man .  1 1  is  a  te  rribl  e  blunder 
to  make. 

The  Indian's  excuse  for  wearing  no  hat 
is  pretty  good,  after  all.  He  '*  wants  ibe 
air  on  his  head."  That  is  right ;  refuse  to 
wear  any  thing  that  will  keep  the  air 
{spiritus)  from  the  heart. 

What  would  you  answer  if  a  Buddhist 
asked  you  what  he  should  do  to  convert  a 
Christian  to  Buddhism  ?  In  answering  that 
question  you  can  gain  a  grand  and  inspir- 
i/7^su^^eslion. 


It  may  savor  of  egotism,  but  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  an  anachronism  among  Chris- 
tians. Commend  lo  me  a  Christian  who 
is  in  very  deed  a  human  anachronism. 

Let  us  w^elcome  every  new  scheme  of 
utilitarian  ethics  for  controversy's  sake. 

The  human  claims  to  the  reality  of  in- 
fallibility on  scriptural  interpretation  are 
limited. 

A  master  of  tacitymity  is  lord  of  himself 
indeed — a  gentle  man. 

It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  one  man 
can  understand  by  another's  misunder* 
standing. 

He  is  a  fool  w^ho  has  no  reasons  for 
entertaining  resentments  against  himself. 

If  my  religious  beliefs  are  not  expressed 
in  w^ays  inconsistent  with  civil  society,  the 
civil  government  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  them. 

If  each  nationality  would  have  a  church 
coextensive  with  the  nation,  what  of  ^'church 
unity?** 

Would  you  judge  doctrines  by  miracles, 
or  miracles  by  doctrines? 

It  b  nonsensical  lo  study  what  have 
been  the  opinions  of  others  on  matters  in 
which  one  is  competent  to  use  his  own 
reason.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting 
amusement  and  relaxation. 

There  is  a  God,  (or  there  must  be  a 
causal  necessity  of  which  knowledge  is  the 
outcome. 

He  who  disbelieves  his  own  faith  is  a 
renegade,  a  mental  suicide, 

Metaphysic  always  has  an  attraction  for 
meiUtative  minds. 

In  the  negative  idea  of  eternity  we  lose 
the  positive  idea  of  time. 

One  cannot  imagine  bounds  to  space 
any  more  than  he  can  bounds  to  dura- 
tion. 

A  thought  has  a  real  objective  exbtence 
independent  of  individual  mind. 

The  free-thinker  is  not  necessarily  a 
free-writer. 

Virtue  is  worship  of  Cod. 

Morality  is  the  exprt^ssion  of  God's  will 

There  is  no  htlman  heait  in  which  God 
has  not  left  a  witness  of  himself. 

Do  not  confound  Trinitarian  ism  and 
Tritheism, 

We  can  be  certain  of  nothing  till  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  God,  Certainty,  re- 
garded as  objective,  is  derived  from  God. 

The  soul  Is  an  emanation  from  God. 

By  in  "  idea  "  I  understand  a  conscious 
experience. 

Let  philosophy  take  care  o£  any  resid- 
uum which  may  remain  after  the  analysb 
of  a  thought. 

So  far  as  mere  human  knowledge  is 
concerned,  God  is  a  transcendental  ideal. 
But  with  supernatural  conception  he  is  a 
supreme  reality. 


The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  specu- 
lative idea  practically  warranted,  though 
lacking  either  demonstration  or  real  com- 
prehension. 

The  possibilities  of  unsystematic  philos- 
ophy arc  great.  One  may  wnteand  think 
upon  philosophy,  and  yet  be  no  philoso- 
pher. Even  a  resolute  thinker  may  not  be 
a  philosopher. 

It  is  possible  lo  understand  an  all* 
comprehensive  nature,  possessed  of  divine 
attributes,  to  be  but  another  expression  of 
an  idea  of  God. 

A  finite  God,  a  known  God,  is  no 
God, 

The  philosopher's  •'  apprehension  of 
God "  and  the  Christian's  '*  faith  '*  are 
nearly  identical. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  identify  divine 
with  human  reason. 

Look  out  a  metaphysical  bond  between 
soul  and  body. 

A  cierg)'man  may  be  a  bold  speculator 
in  theology  and  yet  not  evidence  the  fad 
in  his  sermons. 

Dodwell  held  that  the  soul  is  mortal  till 
baptism  confers  immortality  on  it. 

Until  we  perfect  our  knowledge  of 
human  qualities  it  cannot  but  be  ditficult 
to  attain  to  a  full  conception  of  the  divine 
attributes. 

Do  you  seek  to  know  Christian  philoso- 
phy ?  Read  the  Pauline  epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  Is  it  not  theolagi^  Chrit- 
iianct  compendium  f 

Grand  and  blessed  the  conclave  where 
God  is  included !     **  Locked  m  with  God.'* 

We  may  best  define  "  common  sense  " 
as  the  universal  experience  of  humanilp^ 
Manifestly,  he  who  does  not  share  in  tl 
experience  **  does  not  have  common  sense.' 

Lt'i  us  uprear  the  loftiest  form  of  re- 
ligious eclecticism,  seeking  truth  under 
every  form  of  opinion,  and  regarding  no 
system  as  hostile  if  it  contains  any  truth 
to  appropriate,  or  to  tcmch  with  appcrcc] 
tion. 

Man*s    spirit,    illumined    by    the 
Spirit,  reveals  the  laws  of  nature, 

Man  was  created  originally  as  a  "  man 
of  God," 

When  a  child  has  passed  through  all  of 
the  forms  of  evolution  in  uteri,  and  has 
reached  the  true  human  shape,  then  Go^t 
endows  the  body  with  a  spirit,  doing  so 
by  a  fulguration,  "breathing"  a  spirit 
into  it  by  emanation  much  as  we  emanate 
thoughts. 

Metaphysical  evil  is  sin.  Physical  e^il 
is  pain. 

Is  the  Bible  necessary  to  a  belief  isi 
Christianity?  Yes;  and  yet  Christianity 
was  a  living  power  before  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  present  form  was  recognized  by 
the  Church. 
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Chrisuanity  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
tiuman  nature. 

Apparently— strongly  apparently*  and 
apparently  only— the  sacerdotal  conception 
of  CKristianity  is  not  sustained.  As  one 
studies  be  finds  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  being  a  Christian  and  being 
Chriitianised, 

If  I  am  asked  an  opinion  it  is  but  fair 
that  I  learn  my  ground  by  tirst  asking  my 
inquirer  what  opinions*  if  any*  he  holds  on 
the  subject  at  issue.  If  he  has  none,  I 
have  a  virgin  soil  on  which  to  sow  mine. 
If  he  has  thqsc  of  bis  own,  they  may  on 
the  one  hand  help  mine  to  grow  in  his 
mind,  or.  possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  antagonistic  and  require  eradica- 
tion. 1  would  not  sow  flower- seed  in  a 
6eld  already  sown  to  oats,  even  though  I 
plow  it  anew. 

Place  no  value  upon  a  philosophy  that 
docs  not  have  throughout  a  reference  lo 
general  religious  and  scientitic  conceptions. 
A  cowrie  shell  nwiy  represent  a  dollar  if  it 
be  generally  recfived  as  such. 

The  thought  of  a  man  develops  by 
stages. 

Surely  there  is  a  contest  of  the  faculties. 

Treat  metaphysical  problems  system- 
atically or  not  al  all. 

What  certainty  is  there  to  the  subjective 
consciousness  of  things? 

"  The  nerves  bind  body  and  soul  to- 
gether." 

If  we  rightly  appreciate  the  value  of 
chlorophyl  in  nature,  nothmg  can  be  sad- 
der thari  the  failing  of  a  leaf. 

When  niy  spirit  knows  itself  as  spirit, 
I  am  wise  indeed,  and  rcali/e  the  maxim  of 
Thales. 

Know  no  merely  dialectical  Christ. 

God  reveals  himself  to  man  in  nature 
and  in  mind, 

God  is  the  subject  of  metaphysic, 

W^orking  on  matter  that  requires  the 
energy  of  mind,  I  have,  w  hile  engaged  up- 
on it  (since  1888).  dcliberaitrly  and  scru- 
pulously refrained  from  reading  the  New 
Yorkdaiiies. 

The  "  science  of  religion  " — What  is  it  ? 

Keason  may  be  in  a  stale  of  insur- 
gency. 

Is  not  God  describable  as  "  a  being  in 
synthesis  with  all  things  ?  " 

To  understand  a  thing  is  not  essential 
to  a  belief  in  it. 

The  re-thinking  of  actual  knowledge  is 
salutary  to  the  mind, 

'God  is  intleed  the  absolute  Eg  a. 

\  have  no  time  to  die,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  die.  My  physical  life  may  end, 
but  spiritually  my  death  is  an  impossible 
event. 

Before  attempting  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem be  sure  of  a  right  conception  of  it. 
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Let  us  see :  Is  the  idea  of  an  impression 
and  the  impression  of  an  idea  the  same? 

An  impression  and  an  idea  of  an  itu- 
pression  may  or  may  not  agree. 

Man  can  comprehend  but  partially  the 
attributes  of  Deity. 

Can  an  argument  from  experience  tran- 
scend experience? 

Distinguish  between  atheism  and  the 
incomprehensibility  of  God's  attributes, 

Demonstrating  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  we  therefore  know  that  it  had 
a  cause. 

Is  there  an  ecclesiastical  materia  med- 
ic a  f 

It  may  be  that  in  apprehending  the  in- 
finite philosophy  may  assist  religiont 

Shame  on  him  who  regards  the  virtues 
of  paganism  as  brilliant  vices ! 

He  is  a  true  man  who  is  concerned  only 
to  obtain  such  fortune  as  shall  place  him 
above  the  necessity  of  wasting  his  life- 
powers  on  such  an  object. 

Vigor  of  body  is  essential  to  all  mental 
speculation  of  a  connected  character. 

Thoughts  cannot  fall  dead-born. 

Worthy  is  he  who  can  tind  in  alistract 
principles  the  solution  of  current  concrete 
problems. 

If  one  acquires  the  knowledge  of  the 
foundations  of  belief,  he  has  the  currency 
to  expend  on  its  practical  applications. 

We  speak  of  *'  experimental  religion.'' 
W^hat  of  experimental   philosophy  ? 

Do  we  treat  the  science  of  human  nature 
as  \ve  do  the  science  of  Gi>d  ? 

The  universe  of  imagination  is  limitless. 

An  idea  is  not  primary  in  nature,  but 
rather  it  is  a  copy  of-^o  we  know  what  ? 

An  idea  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  of 
fact. 

If  one  begins  to  doubt  the  exact  sciences 
it  is  easy  to  awaken  religious  skepticism. 

We  must  needs  have  a  different  idea 
of  God  than  that  hdd  by  the  ancient 
heathen. 

Christianity  may  be  distinguished  from 
Christian  ethics. 

Christ  came  to  fuI611  the  law  as  welt  as 
the  prophets. 

Christianity  stands  related  to  the  Bible 
and  to  ground  beyond  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at 
first  the  Christians  were  simply  a  Jewish 
sect.     And  now^? 

Christianity  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  etc,  in  that 
its  element  is  the  supernaluralist,and  theirs 
the  naturalist. 

Wesi field.  N.J. 


Tlif^n  and  TV  our  Arnons  tlie  Iiidlmii** 

The  following  petition  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  dated  about  1821,  gives  an 
Indians  opinion  of  missionaries,  which  is 


even  now  reflected  in  the   case  of  some  oC 
our  Western  tribes, — W.  H,  Morse. 

*'To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  Senate  and 
/\ssembly  convened,  the  petition  of 
the  undersigned  humbly  representelh 
to  your  honors : 
'*  That  I  understand  that  our  missionary, 
John  Sargeant,  has  gone  lo  Albany  with  a 
petition  in  order  to  get  a  grant  of  some  of 
our  lands  conferred  to  him  and  his  son, 
John  Sargeant,  Jr.  I  have  been  informed 
by  some  of  our  people  that  1  signed  his 
petition.  If  1  did  it  was  in  an  hour  of  in- 
toxication. I  never  meant  that  either  of 
those  Sargeants  should  everhav^e  any  more 
of  our  Stock  bridge  lands.  As  for  old 
Sargeant,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
for  a  long  time  and  have  found  him  out  to 
be  a  dishonest  man  ;  not  only  dishuncsl, 
but  knavish.  Himself  and  son  reside 
among  us  like  two  wolves  clothed  in 
sheeps'  garments,  or  rather  in  comparison 
like  the  eagle  that  lives  on  our  Western 
lakes.  This  eagle  will  watch  the  fish- 
hawk  ;  he  will  not  hunt  the  hawk  himself 
nor  suffer  any  other  bird  lo  hunt  him,  but 
as  soon  as  the  hawk  goes  under  water  and 
comes  out  with  a  fish,  then  the  eagle  will 
chase  the  hawk,  and  as  soon  as  the  hawk 
drops  the  fish  the  eagle  takes  it  up  and 
guards  the  hawk  as  before.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  our  old  missionary  and  hi» 
son.  They  neither  care  for  our  souls  nor 
bodies,  but  the  fleece  is  what  they  arc 
after.  I  do  therefore  remonstrate  in  strong 
terms  agamst  both  of  those  Sargeants, 
that  they  may  not  have  any  more  of  our 
Stockbridge  lands  granted  to  them.  It  is 
believed  that  John  Sargeant,  Jr..  at  the 
lime  he  went  lo  Green  Bay,  cheated  our 
people  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
has  never  given  satisfaction  for  the  same, 
and  your  pelitioner  as  in  duty  bound  will 
ever  pray. 

•*  Bartholomew  Calvin, 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stockbridge  na- 
tion." 


<rHllarloti»«'  Glvlnc- 

**GOD  loveih  a  cheerful  giver/*  Have 
you  studied  the  precise  import  of  i he  word 
translated  ** cheerful?"  It  came  to  xn^ 
with  wonderful  force  a  few  days  since,  as 
I  was  reading  my  Greek  Testament.  The 
word  is  kilaran.  There  is  no  mistaking 
its  import.  God  loves  a  whole-souled, 
"  hilarious "  giver — one  who  is  noi 
ashamed  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
gives — one  who,  with  a  strong,  buoyant, 
joyous  confidence  in  the  cause,  in  the  men 
who  are  working  with  him  for  it,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  God  who  directs  the 
work,  gives  freely,  heartily,  and  with  » 
s\^  ing  \ — M.  E.  Gaies, 


J 


Doles  un&  cTommcnts 


Wriling  of  contributions  for  special 
missionary  objects,  Corresponding^  Secre- 
tary McCabe  says :  *'  Tt^ere  seems  lo  be 
a  growing  desire  in  I  he  Church  among 
our  conirtbutors  to  be  able  to  know  just 
what  is  clone  with  their  money,  so  many 
individuals,  congregations,  and  Sabbath- 
schools  being  taken  up  with  the  idea,  which 
has  been  diligently  advanced  through 
the  press,  of  knowing  the  name  of  the 
preacher  ihey  support,  or  of  the  scholar 
they  are  educating  in  our  schools.  In  our 
opinion  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for 
them  to  be  content  to  know  that  the  army 
is  marching  on,  and  that  we  have  in  for- 
eign lands  over  3,000  native  helpers  al 
our  work  in  our  missions,  it  is  better  to 
culhvaie  the  spirit  of  the  corps  than  it  is  to 
lead  the  Church  into  this  habit  of  making 
special  gifts/' 

Bishop  Goodsell  writes  from  China :  **  1 
feel  I  muM  caution  our  people  against  ac- 
cepting statements  that  the  results  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission  cost  less  per  capita 
of  conversion,  that  they  are  undenomi- 
national, and  that  their  missionaries  main- 
tain their  health  as  well  as  others,  while 
attempting  to  live  as  the  Chinese  do.  The 
China  Inland  Mission  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  emphatically  a  Baptist  Mission,  and 
their  missionaries  are  often  under  treat- 
ment at  our  hospitals  with  much  private 
expression  of  gratitude,  but  with  nn  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  this  service  \n  any 
publication  of  that  Mission,  I  hope  our 
fivissionaries  will  never  adopt  their  doc- 
trines or  their  method  of  life/* 

••• 
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Tlic  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society 
for  the  first  seven  months  have  been 
$105,046.62  more  than  for  the  corrcspor^d- 
ing  months  of  the  previous  year.  The 
spring  Conferences  have  done  nobly.  If 
the  fall  Conferences  will  do  as  well  we 
shall  be  able  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of 
the  present  year  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
past  years. 

The  money  given  to  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  expended  by  it  in  the  past  has 
brou  g  h  t  a  gr a  n  d  re  turn.  M  any  h  a  ve  bee  n 
converted.     The  work  is  widening  a^  well 


as  deepeninjT,  and  ihe  results  we  have 
prayed  for  hcivc  come  to  pass. 

There  was  a  time  whin  we  were  glad  to 
have  open  doors  if  only  we  might  enter  in 
and  force  the  consideration  of  our  rehgion 
upon  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Now  we  pray  not  for  open  doors.  They 
are  open  every- where. 

Now  we  pny  not  for  more  laborers  to 
go  out.  On  every  hand  are  wniting  mes- 
sengers of  the  Gospel,  crying,  "  Send 
me  r* 

Now  we  pray  not  for  those  who  will 
stand  still  and  patiently  hear  ihe  Go^^pel.  IJ 
we  were  to  give  the  Gospel  to  all  those  who 
are  pleading  for  teachers  we  must  needs 
double  our  missionary  workers. 

Now  we  pray  that  God  shall  increase 
the  givers  and  greatly  multiply  the  liber- 
ality of  those  who  profess  to  be  only 
stewards  of  God.  The  present  giving 
upon  the  part  of  the  great  majority  is  based 
upon  the  interest  the  givers  feel  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  upon  their  ability. 

The  condition  of  the  work  is  such  that 
our  neglect  to  give  cannot  be  made  up  by 
the  exrra  giving  of  another.  No  gifts  can 
be  beyond  the  need.  The  amount  of  the 
work  accomplished  depends  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  the  contributions.  We  beg 
for  an  cvci-incrt:iising  liberality. 


Cotnpliiliit  or  thci   Iintli«raiftB  aKalnttt 
the  .net  hod  lilts. 

"Lebanon.  Pa,,  May  28,— At  the 
Evanj^elical  Lutheran  Conference  to-c|:i^' 
resolutions  were  a<lopied  remonsiraiing 
against  certain  American  denominaiions 
under  the  name  of  foreign  missions  at- 
ftempting  to  secure  the  transfer  of  the  Lu- 
theran people  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  to  their  Churches,  while  there  are 
millionsof  heathen  who  are  still  unreached 
by  Christianity.  Their  efforts  were  de- 
clared to  be  '  Lin  fraternal  and  irreconcil- 
able with  the  spirit  cjf  liae  Gospel  and  wjih 
the  professions  of  love  and  unity  that  they 
so  often  make.*  These  resolutions  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Congrega- 
tionalist  Churches.** 

The  above  is  from  the  daily  pipers  of 

'  May  29.  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  pro- 

*  ceedings  relating  to  the  san>e  subject  have 

appeared  in  some  of  the  religiouS  papers. 

It  must  be  ihat  those  who  were  active  in 

j  securing  the  adoption   of  ihe   resolutions 

did  not  understand  the  true  condition  of 

thing*;, 

[  In  ihe  crjuntries  referred  tn.  as  in  the 
Unite<l  Slates,  Great  Britain,  and  else- 
)  where,  there  are  many  who  are  not  Chris^ 
1 1  Jans.  The  pastors  of  ib^'  f  jithcrnn  Church 
1  rk>  nor  reach  them.  Sh  dl  ihey  be  left 
luncared  fur.^    Shall  m"  ellori  l>e  niiadefor 


their  salvation  other  than  that  put  fonh 
by  the  Lutheran  Church  ?  LveJi  if  baptized 
into  the  Lutheran  Church  in  infancy*  is 
that  a  pledge  of  a  Christian  bfe  ? 

Whatever  interest  has  be^n   shown  hjf 
the  Melhoilist    Episcopal   Church  in  ih 
welfare    of  the  Scnndinavians  has  been 
through  the  earnest  pleadings  of  the  Scan 
dinavians  themselves. 

There  was  a  time  when  Swedes,  con 
verted  in  this  count r)'  in  Methodist  Epi 
copal  meetings,  became  interested  in  tb 
salvation  of  their  relatives  in  the  home-, 
land,  and,  going  back,  preached  to  them,^ 
and  the  result  was  conversions   and  a  de- 
sire  to  organize  churches  and   maintaii* 
that  form  of  religion  which  had  been  ii 
sirumenial  in  their  conversion. 

Only  after  these  native  Methodist 
Swedes  asked  for  help  in  their  work  wa* 
financial  aid  given.  The  Methodist  Churcb 
in  Sweden  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  at 
home;  but  in  its  evangelizing  power  went 
over  into  Norway  and  Den  mar k»  and  ii> 
the  conversions  that  resulted  was  laid  the- 
foundation  of  the  Methodist  churches  ii> 
those  iands. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sends 
no  missionaries  »o  Swetlen.  Norway,  or 
Denmark,  but  the  constant  cmigratiort 
from  these  countries  to  America  keeps  the, 
home  churches  poor,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  makes  an 
appropriation  each  year  to  aid  the  Mclh^ 
odisi  Episcopal  churches  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  to  support  iheir 
pastors  «nd  carry  on  iheir  work.  Shall 
not  the  Methodist  Church  help  iis  own  ?*^ 
Shall  not  the  strong  help  the  weakrr 


I 
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A  Wfck'»  Seir-Deitlft]  for  iniftftlona^ 

The   |)ressin'^    demanils  of  our  world- 
wiJe  mission-held  require  that  extraonli— ^H 
nar\'  efforts  shall  be  put  fadh  by  all  our^H 
people.     The  work  already  established  is 
every- where  prosperous,  and  its  constant 
enlargement   makes   increasing   demands 
upon  our  resources.     Our  great  success  i&^H 
the  occasion   of  our   pre«<ient   embarrass^^f 
ment.     We  rimsl  ask  the  Lord  to  stay  his 
hand,  and  so  retard  our  progress,  or  we 
must  increase  our  conlribuimns. 

Besides    the   work  already  eslablishi 
there  are  open  doors  just    before  tJs   li 
we  ought  to  enter.     The  Macedonian  cry, 
"Come  over  and  help  us. '  sounds  ::poi 
our  ears  from  many  lands.     The   Master 
says:  '*Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preacK 
the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature.'*    Practically^i 
the  way  to  all  nations  is  unobstructed  an 
plain. 

Has  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churc 
reached  the  limit  of  her  nihility  to  *'go? 
Has  each  member  of  the  Church  given  t 
this  holy  cause  up  to  the   measure  of 


we 
hedH 

lom^ 


ability  ?  A  few  have ;  many  have  not ; 
while  a  large  number  have  ^iven  nothing^. 
Wc  now  appeal  to  the  faithful  ones — those 
liffho  have  given  and  who  love  to  give^to 
give  something  more.  Make  a  thank-offer- 
tng  that  will  cost  you  something.  Practice 
self-denial  for  one  week,  and  by  so  doing 
bring  yourself  into  closer  fellowship  with 
Him  who,  "  though  he  was  rich,  for  our 
sakcs  became  poor,  thai  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich." 

Lei  the  week  beginning  September  27, 
1S91,  be  s«t  apart  as  a  week  of  self-denial 
lor  the  cause  of  missions.  Dunng  that 
week  let  every  one  whose  heart  is  free  to 
do  it  practice  self-denial,  and  contribute 
ihe  amount  saved  thereby  to  the  treasuiy 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  Let  this  offer- 
ing be  additional  to  the  regular  annual 
contribution.  Self-denial  can  be  practiced 
by  dispensing  with  all  luxuries  and  by  re- 
ducing personal  and  family  expenses  to 
the  lowest  practicable  cost.  Let  the 
amount  given  represent  real  self-denial 
rather  than  wealth  already  accumulated. 

The  week  should  be  entered  upon 
prayerfully  and  conscientiously^  that  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church  may  be  pro- 
moted, the  glory  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
advanced,  as  well  as  the  treasury  of  the 
Missionary  Society  replenished.  This 
method  has  been  practiced  on  a  limited 
scale  in  some  instances,  and  has  been  sur- 
prisingly successful.  The  sunerintcndent 
of  our  Mission  in  Denmark  proclaimed  a 
week  of  self  denial,  and  the  result  was  an 
income  of  owe  thousand  crowns,  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  the  people,  A 
pastor  of  a  poor  church  in  one  of  our 
Conferences  set  apart  a  week  for  self-de- 
nial into  which  his  people  entered  heartily 
iind  the  sum  realized  was  largely  in  excess 
of  the  apportionment.  Wc  earnestly  re- 
quest every  member  of  the  Church  to  ob- 
serve this  week  of  practical  self-denial,  re- 
membering the  words  of  the  Lord : 
*' Whosoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me"  (Mark  S.  34), 

C.  C.  McCabe,  J.  O.  Peck.  A.  B, 
Leonard,  Missionary  Secretaries, 


dor  If  rune  .Ula^lan  Ft«ld. 

HV  REV,  A.   H,   LEOSAHD,   D.D.j 

Miasionary   Secretary   of    the   Methodist    Episcopd 
Chufch, 

It  is  always  unfortunate  to  make  invid- 
ious comparisons  between  the  home  and 
foreign  mission  tields.  There  are  but  few 
fx^tnts  where  comparisons  can  be  made 
with  fairness  lo  both.  It  is  not  an  imcom* 
mon  ihing^  to  hear  it  declared  that  in  com 
parison  with  heathen  lands  there  is  but 
little  need  of  missionary  funds  in  Amer- 
ica, while  c|uile  as  often  the  '*  heathen  at 


our  door  "  are  declared  to  be  as  dcjj laded 
as  any  that  can  be  foinid  even  in  the 
**  Dark  Continent  "*  iiself,  and  the  wonder 
is  expressed  that  money  should  be  sent 
abroad  to  convert  the  heaihcn  when  it  is 
so  greatly  needed  at  home.  The  appeal 
for  either  foreign  or  home  missions  may 
well  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  iticir  respect- 
ive merits,  as  both  are  immeasurably  im- 
portant. 

In  calling  attention,  therefore,  to  the 
importance  of  the  home  field  1  have  at 
the  same  time  an  oppressive  sense  of  the 
indescribable  need  of  the  foreign  field. 
The  importance  of  home  missionar)' 
work  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  home 
Church  is  the  source  of  supplies  for  ag- 
gressive movements  upon  heathen  lands, 
h  is  to  the  Church  in  foreign  lands  what 
the  heart  is  to  the  human  body.  If  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  weak  the  extremities 
will  be  feebly  nourished ;  but  if  the  heart 
is  healthful  the  life-current  flows  to  ever)* 
part  and  there  is  vigor  every- where.  In 
like  manner  the  Church  at  home  must  he 
vigorous  and  strong,  so  that  her  remotest 
extremities  tnay  be  thoroughly  nourished. 

Foreign  Immigrants. 
The  home  mission  field  is  becoming 
more  important  every  year  because  ot  the 
vast  foreign  immigration  which  is  being 
poured  into  our  country.  These  foreign- 
ers are  different  in  intelligence  an<l  morals 
from  those  that  came  in  our  earlier  his- 
tory. In  earlier  days  the  immigrants  were 
largely  from  the  well- lo- do,  intelligenl 
moral  classes  of  European  society.  They 
came  with  a  good  degree  of  information 
concerning  our  institutions  and  customs, 
and  because  they  believed  in  them.  Now 
the  n^ass  of  immigrants  are  ignorant  and 
many  ate  immoral  and  even  vicious.  They 
come  not  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
themselves  with  our  institutions  and  adopt- 
ing our  customs,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
dci»iroying  the  former  and  supplanting 
the  latter.  They  settle  in  certain  portions 
of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  sometimes 
in  countr)*  places,  in  communities  w^here 
they  are  almost  uilcrly  untouched  by  any 
American  or  Protestant  Christian  intiu- 
ences.  There  arc  now  in  many  cities  and 
country  places  German^  Scadmaviani 
Italian.  French,  Polish,  and  other  nation- 
al iiies— com  mu  nil  ies  really  as  foreign  in 
all  I  heir  thoughts,   habits,  and  beliefs  as 

I  I  hey  were  when  they  left  the  lands  from 
whence  they  came*  While  they  remain 
thus  isolated  from  American  influences 
they  cannot  become  intelligent,  safe,  help- 
ful American  citizens.  These  people  are 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  religious  despotism  of  the  most  danger- 

,  ous  typc^    Every  one  of  these  Romanists 


is  taught  to  give  his  highest  allegiance  to 
I  he  Pope  of  Rome,  and  as  a  rule  that 
leaching  is  imbibed  and  cherished,  and 
will  be  crystallized  into  action  if  occaston 
shall  require. 

Nothing  will  bring  these  millions  of 
people  into  sympathy  with  American  in- 
stil ut  ions  and  make  them  safe  American 
citizens  but  the  Gospel  To  reach  them 
with  the  Gospel  a  missionary  movement 
should  be  organized  upon  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  tlie  work  to  be  accomplished^ 
As  yet,  American  Protesianls  have  largely 
neglected,  if.  infleed,  they  have  not  avoided^ 
this  great  missionary  opporl unity. 

The  Frontier. 

There  is  a  vast  tield  known  as  the  front- 
ier which  demands  and  must  receive  care^ 
ful  and  wisely  directed  Protestant  mis- 
sionary effort,  A  few  yenrs  ago  the  coun- 
try  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was^ 
regarded  as  the  frontier.  The  hnc  is  now 
pushed  back  toward  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  froniier 
means  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  hasii> 
and  large  areas  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Il 
is  a  vast  region  containing  illimiiable  min- 
eral and  agricultural  wealth.  While  there 
are  vast  regions  that  are  uninhabited,, 
there  are  many  places  where  teeming 
populations  are  pouring  in.  and  where  ir> 
the  not  distant  future  md lions  will  findl 
homes.  These  |)opulaiii:ns  are  of  almost 
all  kindreds,  peoples,  tribes,  and  tongues, 
not  a  few  being  Americans  who  have  em- 
igrated from  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  In  this  vast  region  the  foundations 
of  society  are  now  being  laid.  These 
foundations  should  be  cemented  by  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  If  they  are 
not  they  will  not  endure.  Every  new  com- 
munity should  have  gospel  privileges. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  lo  resist  the^ 
influences  for  evil  that  abound  on  every 
hi*nd.  In  these  new  communities  the 
saloon,  the  great  destroyer  of  American 
society,  is  eve ry-w here  found.  There  are 
also  in  these  communities  a  few  Christians 
who  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Christ iaii 
Church.  But  these  Christians  are  often 
poor ;  they  cannot  support  pastors  and 
erect  houses  of  worship  unaicied.  They  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  do  all  they  can,  and 
they  deserve  aid  and  should  have  it. 

We  have  at  this  time  a  noble  band  of  self- 
sacrificing  ministers  with  their  wives  who 
are  scattered  over  that  vast  frontier.  They 
live  on  small  salaries,  too  small  often  to 
enable  them  to  live  even  in  moderate  com- 
fort. I  have  seen  them  in  their  homes, 
and  have  met  them  in  their  annual  gather- 
ings, and  am  prepared  lo  say  that  they  are 
as  a  whole  a  noble,  heroic  band  of  conse- 
crated workers,  tilling  a  tield  that  is  now 


very  difficult,  sometimes  sterile,  but  thai 
will  within  a  few  years  bear  an  aburulant 
harve^*it. 

1  was  a  guest  in  a  missionary's  home  in 
one  of  our  Territories.  The  house  con- 
sisted of  two  small,  low  rooms  with  a  lean- 
to  on  one  side  that  served  for  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  The  family  consisted  of 
father  and  mother  and  four  daughters*  the 
oldest  daughter  a  young  lady.  I  asked» 
**  What  was  your  income  last  year  ?  "  The 
answer  was  :  '*  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  dollars  in  cash.*'  '*  How  tlo  you  li^e  on 
one  hundred  and  ninety-hve  dollars?*' 
The  answer  was  :  *'  The  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  dollars  bought  our  bread  and 
meat  and  the  Woman's  Home  Missionar) 
Society  clothed  us."  He  then  declared 
that  his  wife  and  daughters  and  himself 
as  well  were  clothed  almost  exclusively  by 
the  gilts  of  the  society  named.  This  is  a 
specimen  case  and  could  be  duplicated 
again  and  again.  The  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  becomijig  a  most 
important  factor  in  our  great  home  mis- 
sion field*   ^ 

The  Indians, 

There  still  remains  in  this  country  an 
Indian  population  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  They  arc  mainly  in 
the  West  and  within  the  territory  spoken 
of  as  the  frontier.  Many  of  them  are  as 
thoroughly  pagan  as  were  their  ancestors 
when  this  country  was  first  discovered. 
That  they  have  been  treated  in  many  in- 
'  stances  in  a  most  inhuman  manner  by  the 
United  States  government  and  by  white 
people  cannot  be  called  in  question.  They 
have  been  robbed  of  their  lands,  and  some- 
times mercilessly  butchered.  1  do  not  say 
that  the  Indians  are  faukless,  nor  that  they 
have  not  often  been  bloodthirsty  and  cruet, 
but  they  are  heathen  and  white  people  are. 
In  name,  at  least,  Christians,  Our  exam- 
ple hns  not  tended  to  decrease  but  rather 
to  increase  the  bloodthirsty  instincts  and 
practices  of  the  Indians,  They  have  been 
pushed  back  until  they  can  be  pushed  back 
no  farther.  One  of  two  things  must  now 
be  done.  They  must  be  made  citizens 
through  humane  and  Christian  influences, 
or  they  must  be  exterminated.  While 
men  are  all  about  them  and  pressing  upon 
them  at  every  point,  and  in  most  instances 
only  to  demoralize  and  destroy  them. 

For  several  years  ihe  general  govern- 
ment has  been  seeking  to  establish  a  more 
humane  policy,  and  in  this  effort  it  de- 
serves and  should  have  ibe  earnest  co- 
operation of  all  Christians.  In  the  past 
Ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
done  some  creditable  work  for  the  In- 
dians. The  revival  among  the  Wyan- 
dots  at  Up|>er  Sandusky,  O.,  is  mem- 
orable in  our  history.  The  name  of 
Father  Wilbur   on   the   Pacific    coast  is 


chtirished  among  the  Indians  most  ten- 
derly. For  many  years  past,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed  this  work  has  been  but 
feebly  sustained. 

W^e  are  now  establishing  a  Mission 
among  the  Navajos,  whose  resen^ation 
is  located  in  north-east  Arizona  and 
north-west  New  Mexico,  a  tribe  number- 
ing 20,000  souls.  These  Indians  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  mis- 
sionary societies.  We  hope,  by  God's 
blessing,,  to  make  it  a  success  and  to  bring 
the  entire  tribe  untler  Christian  influences 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

In  the  Indian  Territor>^  there  is  much  to 
be  done  for  Iwth  Indians  and  white  peo- 
ple. The  Indian  Mission  Conference  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  .important  fields 
for  missionary  effort  in  the  United  States. 

The  South, 

Speaking  of  the  home  mission  fields  the 
South  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  are 
said  to  be  7,000.000  colored  people  now 
in  this  country,  and  they  are  increasing 
with  great  rapidity.  There  are  also  many 
whites  who  are  quite  as  ignorant,  poor, 
and  needy  as  are  the  colored  people.  Since 
the  war  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
work  in  that  country,  but  there  remains 
much  to  be  done.  The  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society  is  carry- 
ing forward  a  magnificent  educational  work 
among  both  blacks  and  whites,  while  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionar)'  Society  is 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  parent 
Board,  and  also  establishing  industrial 
homes  which  promise  to  be  vastly  useful 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  importance  of  the  South  as  a  mis- 
sion field  cannot  be  easily  estimated.  Some 
times  it  is  said.  Let  the  South  take  care  of 
its  own  people,  black  and  white.  This  is 
not  the  language  of  Christianity,  but  of  self- 
ishness. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  South  had 
thrown  upon  its  hands  a  task  which  it  was 
illy  prepared  to  accomplish.  Large  por- 
tions of  the  country  had  been  desolated, 
their  fortunes  had  been  swept  away,  and 
society  was  disorganized.  The  colored 
people  svere  free,  but  they  were  absolutely 
destitute,  as  w^re  also  not  a  few  of  the 
white  people.  The  South  has  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  recovering  her 
shattered  fortunes,  building  up  her  waste 
places,  establishing  public  schools,  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, but  she  is  still  unable  to  carry  on 
the  great  educational  and  evangelistic 
measures  so  greatly  needed  without  aid 
from  outside  her  own  borders. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that 
Southern  field  belongs  to  the  whole  Church* 
North  and  South,  One  part  of  the  Re- 
public cannot  be  neglected  without  every 
pan  feeling  the  evil  results  that  must 
certainly  follow.  The  North  cannot  rise 
except  as  the  South  moves  in  the  same 
direction.  We  are  one ;  *'  E  pluribus 
unum  "  is  our  motto. 


Otti  3li^5ion;ints  anb  glisswM: 


Dr,  R.  C,  Beebc.  of  Nanking,  China, 
has  returned  to  the  United  States.  Bishop 
Goodsell.  writL^g  from  China  in  Aprii, 
says  ;  "  The  Philander  Smith  Memorial 
Hospital  Ts  the  largest  in  China,  and  has 
done  a  won<lerful  work*  On  the  depart- 
ure for  America  of  Dr,  Beebc,  our  minister 
and  physician  at  the  hospital,  I  saw  a 
sight  thrilling  and  touching  in  the  extreme, 
God  has  given  him  great  success  in  his 
work  and  large  access  to  many  of  the 
chief  officials  in  the  city.  More  than  a 
thousand  jieople  accompanied  him  to  the 
great  gate.  Small- footed  women  walked 
painfully  along  weepii»g  over  the  dcpai 
ure  of  a  fiicndtand  heathen  Chinamen 
good  position  walked  t»y  his  chair  to  testify 
their  respect,  and  wept  as  they  bade  htm 
farewell.  It  was  an  honor  to  the  man,  the 
physician,  and  the  Church." 

Miss  Esther  Dc  Vine,  late  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Girls*  High-School  at  Lucknow, 
India,  under  our  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  was  married  June  2,  lii^t, 
to  Rev,  George  P,  WtUiams,  pastor  of 
Emerald  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churchy 
Chicago,  111, 

Bis  help  Newman  writes  that  to  achie 
a  certain  victory  in  Japan   our  Methodi 
Episcopal    Missioi^    needs    a    Methodist 
press  and  and  a  Methodist  revival. 

The  Buenos  Ay  res  Herald  of  April 
30  contained  the  following  note:  •*  Rev. 
pr,  T,  B.  WQod.  who  for  years  has  been 
actively  connected  with  the  Amencan 
Methodist  Mission  in  the  Plate,  is  about 
to  remove  with  his  family  to  Lima,  Peru, 
where  he  will  assume  charge  of  the  Mis- 
sion there,  taking  up  the  work  where  the 
unlortunate  Penzolti  left  it.  Dr,  Wood 
will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of 
even  a  far  wider  circle  of  friends  than  are 
embraced  in  the  limits  of  his  own  Church." 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  an- 
nounces that  W^  H,  Curtis,  M,D,.  and 
wife,  from  Peking,  China,  and  the  Rev. 
L.  C,  Davison,  wife  and  two  children,  from 
N.^gasaki,  Japan,  have  arrived  at  S.in 
Francisco. 
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IBensml  €onr«r«iie«  on  EHvlftton  of  tti« 
miaalonaLrir  Soelel|r, 

The  Bengal  Conference' of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  at  its  late  session 
adopt efl  the  following  resolutioas : 

Rfsulvt'd,  That  we  have  noted  wth 
special  interest  the  action  taken  at  the  late 
General  Missionary  Committee,  whereby 
the  proposiiiun  by  an  honored  memljcr  of 
that  body  to  place  our  home  and  foreign 
missionary  operations  under  separate  and 
distinct  administrations  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  special  committee,  and 


that  we  recoil  ze  in  this  a^  tat  ion  the 
IfTOwing  conviction  of  I  he  best  informed 
fiiends  of  our  missions  in  our  Church, 

2.  As  a  Conference  we  hereby  express 
our  unfaltering  and  solemn  heUef  ihat  by 
this  arrangement  only  can  ihe  hig^hest  in- 
terests of  both  departments  of  our  mis- 
sionary work  be  secured  and  advanced, 
and  the  benevolent  mienlion  of  our  peo- 
ple sacredly  fuJfille^l  ;  and  that  we  will 
pray  and  hope  ihal  ihe  next  General  Mis- 
^sionarv'  Commillee  will  see  hi  lo  present 
this  pr«pos»tion,  with  its^jndorsement.  lo 
the  General  Conference  lol lowing. 

5.  We  request  that  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  General  Mission- 
ary Commttlec  respectively* 


MMlmjmlm    lfIlit»ton    €on  fere  nee.     Ap^ 
poltiimeuf*  ror  1891* 

Superintendent  of  the  Mission*  J.  C. 
Floyd ;  Borneo,  H.  L.  E,  Luering ;  Malacca, 
to  be  suppbed ;  Penang,  D.  D.  Moore.  B. 
H.  Balderston  ;  Singapore:  Chinese  Mis- 
ion,  B.  F,  West.  M.D-,  Lim  Hoai  To.  local 
|>reacher;  English  Church,  J.  C.  Floyd; 
Malay  Missi<jn.  W,  G.  Sheikibear,  A.  Fox, 
local  preacher,  H.  Norris,  exhorter  ■  TamU 
Mission.  H,  L»  Hoisington.  local  preacher; 
Anglo- Chi  nest  School ;  principal,  R.  W, 
Munson  ;  assistants,  C*  E.  Copeland,  A. 
J.  Wat  sun,  R.  C.  Ford.  A,  E.  Breece.  G, 
F.  Fykelt-  Left  without  appointment  to 
attend  one  of  our  schools,  W,  T,  Kenselt ; 
absent  on  health  leave  in  America,  W.  F. 
Oldham,  Mrs.  Oldham. 

Woman's  Work. 
Missionary  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
uy  Society,  Miss  Blackmore ;  Superin- 
tendent Anglo-Chinese  Board ing-sc!moI, 
Mr.  Munson;  Chinese  work,  Mrs.  West; 
English  work.  Mrs.  Floyd;  Malay  work, 
Mrs,     Shellabear;    Anglo-Chinese   Girls' 

[SchooL  Miss  Y.  Zelman;  Tamil  Girls' 
School.  Miss  Holloway.  Miss  Norris ; 
icnana  visitors.  Miss  Fox,  Mrs.  Leicester: 
senana    teachers,    Miss     Leicester,    Miss 

r Angus,  Miss  Beins,  Miss  Keun,  Miss 
Caripel ;  assistant  in  boarding-school  and 
fisitar,  Mrs.  Macfarlane. 


.TIImiiIoii, 
BT   REV,   S,  THOMOFF. 

The  meeting  was  opened  in  Rust- 
chuk  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April 
last,  by  Bishop  John  M.  Walden.  In 
his  opening  address  to  the  members  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  the  bishop  reminded 
them  that  they  had  come  to  help  each 
Lother  and  get  a  blessing  which  would  enable 
Pthem  to  do  more  ar'kd  better  work  for  the 
Master  than  they  had  done  in  the  past. 
He  said,  also,  that  although  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  Annual  Meeting  to  keep 
the  minutes  in   the   Bulgarian    language 


only,  he  would  suggest  that  the  meeting 
elect  two  secretaries — one  to  keep  the 
minutes  in  English,  and  the  other  in  Bul- 
garian. This  would  prepare  the  Mission 
for  the  change  which  he  hoped  would 
come  soon,  when  the  Mission  would  be 
organized  into  a  Conference,  and  the  min- 
utes be  kept  in  English, 

Brothers  Constajilinc  and  Vulcbeff  were 
elected  secretaries — the  former  to  keep  the 
minutes  in  English,  and  the  latter  in  Bul- 
garian. After  the  roll-call,  to  which  all 
the  missionaries  and  preachers  members 
of  Annual  Conferences  responded,  Brother 
G.  N.  Davis,  our  new  superintendent,  was 
introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  bishop. 
Brother  Davis  reached  Rust  chuk  on  the 
1 2th  of  April  last,  eighteen  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  He 
visited  Sistof,  Loflcha.  Varna,  where  he 
met  the  bishop,  and  Shumla  before  the 
opemng  of  the  meeting  and  thus  got  a 
good  idea  of  the  state  and  needs  of  the 
work. 

After  Brother  Challis  read  his  report 
as  acting  superintendent,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Meeting: 

Resoheti,  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  do  hereby  show  our 
highest  appreciation  of  the  labor  of 
Brother  D.  C,  Challis.  who  has  acted  as 
superintendent  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  who  under  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances never  lost  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  Mission,  but  inspired  us  with  hope 
and  courage  to  work  with  patience  and 
perseverance. 

Resolved,  That  we  assure  Brother  G. 
N.  Davis,  the  new  superintendent,  of 
our  fullest  confidence  and  support  in  the 
responsible  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appoii^ted. 

The  reports  of  the  senior  preachers  of 
the  circuits  of  Rustchuk,  Varna,  Sistof, 
and  Loflcha  were  called  for.  These  re- 
ports showed  that  though  the  increase  in 
membership  was  not  as  large  as  last  year 
the  attendance  on  the  preaching  and  other 
religious  services  was  much  larger,  and  the 
work  never  as  encouraging  as  it  was  now. 
Bishop  Walden  examined  thoroughly  into 
the  state  and  needs  of  every  charge  in 
ihe  Mission,  questioning  every  senior  and 
junior  preacher  after  the  reading  of  his 
report. 

Of  the  usual  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees the  one  on  publications  elicited 
the  warmest  discussion.  It  was  decided 
that  the  bishop  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
responsible  editor  for  the  mission  books, 
and  an  advisory  committee  of  three  ;  no 
book  lobe  printed  without  the  approval  of 
the  advisory  committee.  Before  the  close 
of  the  meeting  the  bishop  read  the  name 
of  the  writer  as  editor,  and  the  names  of 
Brothers  Davis,  Challis,  and  Vulchcfif  as 
members  of  the  advisory^  committee. 


The  religious  services  held  during  the 
sessions  of  the  meeting  were  very  edifying 
to  aJl  who  attended  them.  The  three 
students  expelled  from  the  Timova  gym- 
nasium on  account  of  their  religious  views 
attended  these  meetings  and  spoke  and 
prayed  ver>^  feelingly. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  3d  of  May.  the 
love-feast  held  at  9  o*clock  was  a  season 
of  spiritual  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  Bishop  Walden  said  that  had 
he  shut  his  eyes  as  the  testimonies  were 
translated  to  him,  he  would  have  fancied 
he  was  in  some  lively  love-feast  in  Amer- 
ica. At  the  close  of  the  love-feast  all 
present  were  asked  to  walk  into  the  com- 
modious church  built  by  Brother  Louns- 
bury  to  attend  the  dedication  service  and 
hear  the  bishop  preach.  In  ten  minutes 
the  church  was  tilled  with  eager  hearers, 
and  the  dedication  service  commenced. 
Brothers  Challis  and  Lounsbury  assisting 
the  bishop  and  reading  from  the  new 
edition  of  the  Bulgarian  Discipline,  The 
bishop  preached  a  rousing  sermon  on 
Phd.  3.  10,  dwelling  more  especially  on 
Paul's  e?(|>erirnental  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  Christ's  resurrection.  This  was 
very  appropriate  for  the  Bulgarian  Easter 
Sunday.  The  semnon  was  translated 
sentence  by  sentence  by  the  writer,  and 
appreciated  by  all  who  heard  it. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  appointments 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  the  bishop 
said  that  in  making  some  changes  he  bad 
ever  kept  in  view  the  best  interests  of  the 
Mission.  He  explained  that  in  America 
no  preacher  was  allowed  to  stay  in  a 
church  longer  than  five  years,  but  that  the 
majority  of  the  preachers  are  moved  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years. 

The  following  are  the  changes  made : 
Brother  Lounsbur>'  moves  from  F<ustchuk 
to  Loftcha.  and  Brother  Constaniinc  from 
Varna  to  Rust  chuk.  Brother  Economoff 
moves  from  Loftcha  to  Selvi,  taking  the 
place  of  his  father-in-law.  Brother  G;d>riel. 
who  goes  to  Gabrova,  one  of  tlie  intellect- 
ual centers  of  Bulgaria,  Brother  Palam- 
ioff  moves  from  Tulcha  in  Rou mania  to 
Varna.  Brother  S,  Getchoff  moves  from 
Loftcha  to  Plevna.  Brother  Delchoff  is 
appointed  to  Rasgrad.  This  important 
town  of  14.000  inhabitants  can  in  lime  be- 
come the  center  of  a  very  large  circuit,  as 
there  are  already  i wo  villages  not  far  from 
the  town  in  which  wc  have  a  few  adher- 
ents. 

On  the  whole  this  was  the  best  Annual 
Meeting  we  have  ever  held.  All  felt 
thankful  for  the  thorough  and  searching 
manner  in  which  the  bishop  examined  into 
the  state  and  needs  of  the  Mission, 

This  Annual  Meeting  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Mission;  It  i&tb«.6K^». 
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GOOD    TIDINGS   FROM  KIUSHIU,  JAPAN, 


• 


Annual  Meeting  aitendetl  by  a  superin- 
tendent duly  appomted  and  invested  with 
full  powers  to  take  such  measures  as  he 
deems  proper  to  prosecute  the  work  vig- 
orously and  organize  it  on  a  permanent 
basis.  May  God  abundantly  bless  the 
labors  of  our  new  superintendent,  and 
may  his  blessings  attend  the  labors  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  Mission  ! 

The  sowing  has  been  done  here  amid 
great  discouragements  and  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacles.  The  time  is 
coming  for  the  Bulgaria  Mission  when 
they  that  have  gone  "  forth  weeping, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  them."  Before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  bishop  svas  unanimously  passed. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  Loftcha.  At  the  close  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  Bishop  Walden  w^ent  up  on  the 
boat  to  Sistof,  intending  then  to  visit 
Tinrova,  Selvi^  Loftcha.and  Plevna.  These 
places,  together  with  those  he  saw  before 
he  came  to  Ruslchuk,  include  the  principal 
points  in  the  Mission. 

St  si  of.  May  5,  1891. 


Good  Tiding*  from   KIumTiIii^  Japan. 

BY    REV.  H,  B.  JOHNSON. 

When  we  can  report  5:7  members  and 
123  probationers  in  this  district  (including 
the  whole  island),  against  415  members 
and  112  probationers  at  our  last  Annual 
Conference,  we  feel  that  we  have  some 
news  that  will  interest  the  Church  at 
home. 

The  Nagasaki  District  Conference, 
which  was  held  the  first  week  of  ihe 
month  (April),  and  in  connection  with 
which  these  statistics  were  gathered,  was 
wefl  attended,  and  was  very  interesting 
and  especially  helpful.  The  morning  ses- 
sions, of  course,  were  devoted  to  business, 
and  of  this  there  was  not  a  little.  The 
three  afternoons  were  occupied  in  earnest 
discussions  of  the  following  topics  :  "  The 
Evangelization  of  Kiushiy,"  "  Church  Ex- 
tension," and  **  Best  Method  of  Increasing 
Sel f-su pport  among  C hui^ches  of  Kiu shiu , " 
The  topics  may  seem  a  little  narrow,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  island  of 
Kiushiy  is  a  little  empire  in  itself,  con- 
taining no  less  than  6,000,000  people,  and 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire* not  only  by  the  sea,  but  by  peculiar 
customs  and  a  characteristic  dialect.  Pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings,  at 
which  the  subjects  of  "  How  to  Reach 
the  Masses,"  "  Temperance.'*  and  *^  Mis- 
sions "  were  ably  discussed,  the  ladies, 
both  foreign  and  native,  joining  in  the  two 
Jbit  named.     Finer  iuldresscs  arc  rarely 


heard  than  those  delivered  by  two  of  the 
advanced  students  of  Kwassui  Jo  Ciakko 
(Girls'  Seminary).  The  services  on  the 
Sabbath  consisted  of  a  sermon  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Supper. 
a  love-least  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  ser- 
mons at  night. 

Particular  attention  was  given  this  year 
to  the  examinations.  A  standard  wa!i 
adopted  last  year  which  to  some  seemed 
rather  high.  While  two  failed  to  reach  it 
and  were  conditioned,  its  effect  on  the 
whole  has  been  good.  These  two  were 
given  to  understand  very  plainly  that 
should  I  hey  fail  to  pass  next  year  their 
licenses  will  not  be  renewed.  There  is 
no  possible  objection  to  this,  as  men  who 
cannot  pass  a  fair  examination  on  this 
biblical  course  arc  not  to  be  trusted  to 
instruct  others,  especially  in  a  mission* 
field.  Two  young  ujen  were  licensed  as 
local  preachers,  one  being  a  theologic.il 
student  who  goes  out  as  a  "  supply."  antl 
the  other  a  former  student,  now  a  teacher 
h;  one  of  the  government  schools.  Four 
other  young  men,  who  are  to  graduate  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  our  first  grad- 
uates from  the  theological  department. 
WTre  recommendeil  to  the  .Annual  Confer- 
ence for  the  trriveling  connection.  They 
are  intelligent  and  devoted  young  men 
and  are  full  of  promise. 

The  reports  (which  were  written)  were 
full  of  mlerest.  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison.  wlu> 
opened  the  work  here  in  1873,  is  about 
leaving  for  the  United  States  with  his 
family  for  much  needed  rest,  and  espe- 
cially In  place  liis  children  m  one  of  our 
church  -sch<»ols.  where  they  mriy  enjoy 
advantages  not  possible  in  this  country. 
His  report  was  naturally  in  the  form  of  a 
review  of  the  work  for  these  years.  With 
the  exception  of  three  years,  one  nf  which 
he  spent  in  ihe  United  Stales  on  furlough, 
he  hashatl  ch^n'^eof  the  evangelistic  work 
from  the  lirst.  For  six  years  he  and  Mrs. 
Davison  were  here  alone,  not  being  re-en- 
forced until  1879.  when  Misses  Russell 
and  Ghccr.  ot  the  Woman *s  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  Rev.  C,  S.  Long  and 
wife,  came  out.  That  he  is  greatly  be- 
loved, both  by  the  natives  and  by  his  as- 
sociates, is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  District  Conference  he  was  presented 
with  a  valuable  gold  watch-chnin  made  of 
ancient  Japanese  coins,  and  later  the 
Nagasaki  church  presented  him  with  .1 
beautiful  album  containing  photographic 
views  of  Japan. 

There  are  now  7  pastoral  charges  and 
9  preachers  and  supplies,  of  whom  6  are 
elders,  2  local  preachers,  and  I  a  Confer- 
ence probationer.  Greater  extension  has 
been  impossible  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  men.     In  the  death  of  Brother 


Asuga.  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  the 
first -fruit  of  Urother  Davison's  labors  and 
one  of  onr  verj'  best  preachers,  the  dis- 
trict  sustained  a  great   loss.     With    the 
new  men  now  entering  the  work,  and  for 
whom  Brother  Davison  waited  long  ant] 
patiently*  extension  is  made  possible.     In 
most  of  the  seven  charges  or  circuits  there 
has   been    a   steady  growth,  though  one 
pastor  reports  but  2  probationers  and  35 
members,  against  7  proljalioners  and  75 
members  at  Conference  titne.  The  largest 
gain    has   been  here  at  Nagasaki.     The 
\  pastor  reports  a  gain  of  31  probationers, 
!  '5  being  from  the  city.  8  from  the  Ladies' 
,  Seminar)'    (Kwassui    Jo   Gakko),    and  S 
from  our  own  school  (CHinrei  Gakkwan). 
I  We  now  have  here    149  memiiers  and  ^% 
i  probationers,  against  125  and  31  reported 
J  at  Conference, 

j  Mention  cannot  be  made  of  all  the  rc- 
1  ports.  However,  that  of  Miss  Allen,  the 
representative  class-leader  from  this 
charge,  is  so  interesting  that  I  quote  iL 
She  says:  "The  testimony  of  both  lead- 
ers and  members  of  the  Nagasaki  church 
is  that  the  class -nveeting  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  means  of  grace.  Probation- 
ers immediately  seek  the  class-meetings 
where  they  receive  comfort  and  help  from 
leader  and  members  alike.  The  older 
rncmbers  testify  that  iheyare  made  better 
and  stronger  by  hearing  the  personal  ex- 
pf riences  oJ  others;  and  one  of  my  own 
memhers  aptly  expressed  it  this  way:  *I 
iliink  when  vve  h.ive  acknowledged  wrong- 
doing before  others,  and  expressed  sorrow 
over  it,  that  we  are  more  likely  to  rcallf 
try  10  tlo  betier  in  the  future.'  The 
number  of  classes  is  16  ;  in  Chinzci  Oak* 
kvvan.  6  ;  in  Kwassui  Jo  (jakko,  7  ;  out- 
side of  the  schools.  3,  The  average  at- 
tendance is  165  (total  members  and  pro- 
bationers, 207).  General  class  is  held 
once  a  month.  Yen'  little  disposition  to 
shirk  is  shown,  most  of  Ihe  members  re- 
garding it  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  real 
privilege." 

The  schools,  for  various  causes,  are 
smaller  than  last  yewr.  but  successful  and 
important  work  is  btfiog  done.  With  a 
smaller  number  of  students  our  opportu- 
nity for  direct  evangelistic  work  in  the 
schools  is  lessened.  But  it  must  be  rcmem- 
bere<l  that  our  work  in  the  schools  is  pri- 
marily to  raise  up  native  helpers — te.tchers, 
pastors,  and  Bible-women.  Through  these, 
in  the  years  to  come,  we  arc  to  gather  in 
the  masses.  I  have  already  indicated  that 
the  district  is  this  year  receiving  its  hrst 
installment  of  workers  from  our  theolog- 
ical school.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionar)"  Society  ladies  already  have  a  few 
Bible-women  in  the  island  doing  efficient 
work,  and  others  are  heing  trained. 
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^^IVUat    0«»    Beronie    «►!    Otir    Koreii 
jrau»iou  r^' 

BY    RtV.    H.   O.    APAENZELLER. 

This  is  »he  questton  the  editor  of  the 
COSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS  askisd  me  a  mail 
ago.  The  Korean  Mission  is  stiU  here. 
The  doors  are  opening  and  we  think  it  is 
bcirer  lo  enter  than  lo  blow  the  trumpet 
to  call  atteniion.  We  are  preaching  the 
Cospel  in  eight  different  places  every  Sun- 
<lay  in  and  around  Seoul. 

My  **  Sund.iy  evening  congregation  " 
can  be  counitil  on  the  lingers  of  the  two 
hands,  but  then  the  auditorium  is  only  8  by 
^  feet  and  is  generally  lighted  by  the  lan- 
tcni  I  carr>*—it  btfing  superior  to  that 
furnished  by  the  natives.  Last  evening  I 
had  SIX,  all  raw  material,  and  while  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke's  gospel  was  rp:id 
one  of  them  fell  asleep,  one  asked  whether 
my  watch  cost  "f^to,  and  the  man  I  put 
down  as  the  most  stupid  seemed  most  in* 
Icrcsted,  At  the  Lralies'  Home,  so  the  re- 
port through  a  bearer  reached  me  this 
morning,**  though  the  room  was  large  there 
was  no  place  for  so  many.  They  sang 
and  s.ing.  and  still  others  came  in/'  Bless 
the  Lord  for  ci^>w<ls  somewhere ! 

The  Korean  Mission  is  runrung  three 
hospitals  in  Seoul  and  has  seen  something 
like  2,5CO  patients  the  first  quarter  ai  this 
year,  or  on  a  basis  of  lo.ooo  a  year  more 
rather  than  less.  Dr.  Rosella  Sherwood, 
-who  came  out  last  October  and  had  to  go 
lo  work  at  once,  has  seen  up  to  date  near- 
ly 1 ,500  dispensary  [latients  besides  making 
a  numl>er  of  professional  calls.  But  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  actual  work  done.  At  alL 
these  places  the  Gospel  is  preached  antl 
Christian  books  arc  sold.  Only  to-day  1 
wras  asked  to  *•  catechise  the  patients,"  I 
certainly  shall,  and  believe  they  have  im- 
l>ibed  much  knowledge  of  the  true  faith. 

The  Korean  Mission  has  a  boys'  and  a 
■girls*  school  with  an  enrollment  for  the 
scholastic  year  of  about  eighty  in  the  two 
— not  as  many  as  we  could  wish*  but  good 
^vork  is  done. 

iJrothcr  Ohlinger  is  giving  Korea  a 
Christian  literature.  The  j>ress  is  worked 
by  the  boys  of  the  school  We  thus 
practically  leach  the  nobility  of  labor  and 
cnanly  independence,  two  things  sadly 
needed  here, 
I  Brother  Jones  is  off  on  a  se\cn  hundred 
mile  country  trip.  The  word  of  God  is 
not  bound.  At  ten  places  where  he  had 
occ.ision  to  stop  he  sold  173  books,  tracts, 
^nd  Sunday  sheets.  This  is  small,  1  know*, 
Avhen  conrpared  with  some  fields,  but  this 
is  the  da/  of  small  things — we  are  sowing, 
some  one  else  will  reap. 

The  Korean  Mission  is  growing  spirit- 
ually. We  are  getting  strong  enough  to 
liave  discipline— a  thing  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  •*  letters  home.*'     But  as  some  of 


our  members  had  backslidden,  we  had  to 
dismiss  them  undercharges,  to  which  they 
made  confession  but  failed  to  '*  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance/'  As  in  older 
Missions,  we  have  members  good»  luke- 
warm, and  of  some  we  may  say,  as  the 
colored  brother  did,  '*  we  have  doubts," 
Si-i/if/,  April  27,  1 891. 


Met  ho  dial  EplM*c»piil  Home  MlA«»loti», 

The  annual  report  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
reports  that  in  its  domestic  missions  it  is 
supptjrting  in  whole  or  in  part  3.526  mis- 
sionaries.    These  are  divided  as  follows : 

Among  American  Indians to 

Among  the  Welsh ♦ 4 

Among  the  French , 8 

Among  the  Germans 264 

Among  the  Scandinavians. , , . .,  139 

Among  Chinese  and  Japanese. .  13 

Among  the  Bohemians 5 

Among  the  Italians 3 

In  eight  mission  Conferences...  119 
In  English-speaking  Conferences,2,96i 

In  supporting  these  missions  the  Society 
last  year  expended  $477,492.90,  and  the 
expenditure  the  present  year  will  exceed 
this  amount. 


Cburcbts  anb  .Socittits. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  North,  at  its  meeting  last 
month  reported :  **  Last  year  there  was 
steady  progress  in  church  work.  There 
were  added  by  letter  and  examination 
92,888,  of  whom  56,199  were  on  profes- 
sion. The  net  g^in  was  27,445,  *i"^  'he 
present  membership  is  798,445,'* 

The  Weslcyans  of  England  report  this 
year  a  total  membership  in  Great  Britain 
of  424,303,  a  net  increase  of  6SS  in  fhe 
year.  The  Missionary  Society  reported 
its  total  receipts  as  ;£  122,072  and  expend- 
itures ^132,885.  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
^fo.Sij  for  the  year;  making  the  total 
debti;i9.377. 

According  to  the  statistics  published 
by  the  F'rench  Culiiis  Ministr)'  the  status 
of  Protestantism  in  France  is  at  present 
as  follows  :  Reformed  Church,  540,000 ; 
Lutheran  Church,  75,000 ;  the  United 
Church  of  Alj^iers,  9,733  ;  Free  Churches, 
6,000;  various  sects.  4,000:  not  on  the 
official  list,  15,000. 


illAllfttlea   of  the    «'  IVIppoti    S^l    Kok* 

In  the  table  of  statistics  of  Protest- 
ant Missions  in  Japan  given  m  ihe  May 
Gospel  in  All  Lands  the  ligurcsof  the 
combined  .Missions  ot  the  English  Church 


Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Qospel,  and  the  Ca- 
n  Kliaii  VVycliffe  College  Mission,  all  under 
Bishop  Bickcrsteth,  were  incomplete,  .^nd 
where  given  were  generally  only  approx- 
imate. 

The  Church  Missionary  Intdlii^enctr 
for  June,  the  organ  of  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society,  supplies  some  of  the 
omissions.     It  says; 

"The  annual  statement  of  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Bickersteth,  of  Japan,  gives  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Church,  English  and  Japan- 
ese, under  his  charge.  There  are  35 
English  clergymen.  5  laymen,  and  28 
larlies. 

"  Of  the  clergy  22  belong  to  C.  M.  S„  2 
to  S.  P.  G.,  4  to  Sl  Andrew^s  Mission,  3 
to  the  Canadian  Church  Mission,  and  4 
are  chaplains*  Of  the  laymen  i  is  C.  M. 
S.p  I,  S.  P.  G.,  and  3  not  specified.  Of 
the  ladies  15  are  C.  M.  S.,  2  C.  E.  Z.  M, 
S.,  3  F,  E.  S,,  and  i  independent,  all 
these  20  working  in  the  C.  \L  S.  .Mission ; 
5  belong  to  St.  Hilda's  Mission  and  3  to 
S.  P.  G. 

•*  There  are  1 1  native  clergymen*  all  of 
them  entered  as  belonging  to  the  Japan- 
ese Church,  but  5  are,  in  fact  connected 
with  C.  M.  S. 

•'  There  are  2,659  'church  members/ of 
whom  1.339  are  communicants." 

In  our  April  nundierwe  gave  thej.ipan 
statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  as  15  male  and  25  female  foreign 
missionaries,  47  foreign  anci  947  native 
communicants.  These,  added  lo  the 
statistics  of  the  Missions  under  Bishop 
Bickersteth,  give  the  statistics  of  the 
"  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai,'*  or  the  Anglican  or 
Episcopal  Church  of  Japan, 


ifai»«lf)nnrlett  al  f'll«l«iii  fipritij^K* 

BV    REV.    ALBEKT    NOkTON. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union  has  just  closed 
after  a  session  of  eight  days.  Through 
the  munifiL-ence  of  Henrj-  Foster,  M.U., 
a  beautiful  tabernacle,  after  the  model  of 
an  Oriental  pandal,  capable  (including  its 
veranda)  of  seatin;:j  a  thousand  people, 
has  just  been  completed  and  presented  to 
the  International  Missionary  Union.  It 
is  located  on  the  Sanitarium  grounils,  just 
lo  the  cast  of  the  Sanitarium  buildings. 
One  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
this  building  is  that  it  unites  all  the  most 
perfect  ventilating  facilities  of  the  best 
tropical  structures  with  the  moilern  con- 
veniences of  a  building  that  shall  n^-cd 
warming.  The  dedicatory  services  of 
this  tabernacle  were  held  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday.  June  9. 

The  address  of  presentation  to  the  Inter- 
national .Missionaty  Union  was   made  by 


■ 


Dr.  Foster.  The  address  nf  acceptance 
was  made  by  Rev.  E.  P»  Duntap,  a  re- 
turned Presbyterian  missionary  from  Si  am. 
Appropriate  addresses  were  also  made  by 
Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogj^,  D.D.,  now  of  Toron- 
to, Can.,  but  for  twelve  years  a  member 
of  ihe  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
North  India,  and  by  Professor  J.  H.  Gil- 
more,  of  Rochester  University.  Warm 
appreciation  was  manifested  of  Dr.  Fos- 
ters  noble  generosity  in  preparing  such 
accommodation  and  facilities  for  increasing 
interest  in  foreign  missions  and  forward- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  doctor 
said  this  tabernacle  was  not  an  after- 
thought in  his  work,  but  a  forethought  ; 
that  forty  years  ago  he  had  contemplated 
having  something  of  this  kind. 

The  convention  was  formally  opened  at 
9  A.  M.p  Wednesday.  Jyne  lo.  The  hour 
frum  nine  to  ten  o'clock  each  day  was 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer, 
and  conference.  The  Scripture  study  for 
this  hour  for  the  whole  week  was  on  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

These  devotional  meetings  were  intense- 
ly interesting. 

At  three  P.  M.  there  was  a  recognition 
meeting  in  which  the  missionaries  from 
various  fields  spoke  briefly  of  iheir  mis- 
sionary life  and  work. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  D.D.,  who  went  to 
Constantinople  in  1837,  was  founder  of 
Roberts'  College  in  that  city,  and  for  forty 
years  witnessed  for  Christ  "among  the 
Turks/*  was  present,  and  in  forcible  words 
spoke  of  Gud's  dt-alings  with  himself. 
Rev.  George  W.  Wood,  DJ>.,  who  went 
to  Singapore  in  tSjS,  and  was  transferred 
to  Constantinople  in  1 842,  and  had  spent 
his  life  from  that  lime  till  i886»  either  as  a 
missionary  io  Turkey  or  as  New  York  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Bnard,  spoke  wise 
nv\d  earnest  words  about  the  needs  of  the 
foreign  mission  field. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  D»D.,  who  has  spent 
nearly  thirty-seven  years  of  service  for 
Christ  in  China»  principally  in  the  province 
of  Shantung,  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  There  were  representatives  pres- 
ent of  the  principal  missionary  societies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Rev, 
Thomas  Barclay,  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian Mission  in  Formosa,  was  present. 
Rev.  P.  W.  Damon,  a  missionary  of  the 
Hawaiian  Board  among  the  Chinese  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  work,  Mrs.  Damon  is  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Happer*  of  Canton,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Dn  Dyer  Ball,  who 
began  his  work  in  South  China,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, in  1838. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jessup,  D.D.,  for  twenty- 
nine  years  a  missionary  in  Syria,  spoke 
delightfully  of   his  experience   and  work 


among  the  Arabic-speaking  people  of  that 
land.  Dr.  Graccy.  and  Brother  Mudge, 
of  the  New  England  Conference,  repre- 
sented the  Methodist  work  in  India. 
Later  in  the  convention  Rev.  John  T. 
McMahon,  who  returned  last  year  from 
Gurhwal ;  Rev,  F.  L.  Neeld,  from  Bareilly  ; 
anil  Miss  Fannie  J.  Sparks,  from  Mutlra. 
were  present  and  look  pnrt  in  the  meet- 
ings. 

Rev,  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D„  his  mother, 
Mrs,  Mary  T.  Scran  ton,  and  Miss  Met  a 
Howard,  M.D.,  all  from  Seoul,  ably  repre- 
sented the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Korea. 

Rev,  Dr.  V.  C.  Hart,  formerly  of 
Nanking;  Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb, of  Foochow; 
Rev.  W,  C.  Longden,  of  Chinkiang;  and 
Rev.  O.  W.  Willetts.  of  Peking,  repre- 
sented the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions 
of  China*  Mrs.  G.  A.  Bond  represented 
Singapore,  Miss  C.  1'.  Smith  was  xMeth- 
odism*s  representative  from  Japan,  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  M,  Vernon  represented  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Italy,  and  Mrs, 
D.  D.  Lore,  who  was  in  Buenos  Ay  res 
from  1847  to  1S54.  represented  the  Meth- 
odism of  the  South  .'Xmerican  Continent. 
The  Woman's  Foreign  Miss  ion  a  r\'  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
also  ably  represented  by  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Skidmore  and  Mrs.  J.  H,  Knowles. 

Wednesday  evening  an  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  Dr.  Foster  in  which 
he  not  only  spoke  of  the  joy  with  which 
he,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Clifton 
Springs,  welcomed  the  missionaries  here, 
but  also  of  what  he  considered  the  deep 
needs  of  the  missionary  work  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  particularly  emphasizing  the 
need  of  prayer,  not  only  for  laborers,  but 
also  for  the  money  needed. 

The  reply  to  the  address  of  welcome 
was  given  with  appropriateness  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  each  evening 
a  platform-meeting  should  be  held,  the 
entire  evening  to  be  devoted  to  one  coun- 
try or  group  of  countries.  The  mission- 
aries from  China  had  agreed  that  Dr. 
Nevius  should  be  the  sole  speaker  on  the 
evening  devoted  to  China.  Dr.  Nevius  be- 
gan his  work  at  Cheefoo,  in  Shantung 
province,  about  1858.  God  has  given  him 
remarkable  success  in  developing  a  vigor- 
ous, self-supporting  native  church  in  that 
region. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  other 
work  in  Chinese  missions  during  the  past 
tifteen  years  has  attracted  such  wide  at- 
tention as  this  work  about  Cheefoo.  Dr. 
Nevius  was  elected  American  president  of 
the  late  Conference  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries at  Shanghai,  where  over  four  hun- 
dred Protestant  missionaries  were  present. 


His     tract     on     self-supporting     nan'vc 
churches  has  been  sent  by  some  socicti 
in  England  to  each  one  of  their  foreign 
missionaries.    Every  pastor  ought  to  have 
Dr,  Nevius's  book  on  Chinese   Missions, 
published  by  the   Presbyicrian  Board  of 
Publication   of  this   country.      Wc    al 
ought  to  have  a  similar  book  on  our  Foo*' 
chow  Mission  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  L.  BaKl^ 
win. 

In  the  devotional  meeting  Thursday 
morning  special  reference  was  made  to 
God's  care  for  the  children  of  missionaries. 
Dr.  Hamlin,  Dr.  Jessup,  and  others,  re- 
lated touching  and  remarkable  instances 
of  how  God  had  cared  for  their  children 
during  their  absence  in  the  foreign  held. 

At  ten  A.  M.  Rev.  G.  L.  Wharton,  of 
the  Disciples'  Mission  in  India,  gave  a 
useful  talk  on  "Missionary  Maps,  and 
How  to  Make  Them  for  the  Individual 
Churches." 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Hamlin  read  a 
paper  on  **  Harmony  and  Proportion  in 
Missions,'*  insisting  that  the  missionaries 
of  one  society  should  not  encroach  upon 
the  work  of  another  society,  and  that  the 
greatest  efforts  should  be  put  forth  where 
there  was  the  greatest  need. 

Dr,  George  W*.  \Vi>od  read  a  paper  out- 
lining the  history  of  the  American  Board, 
shov%'ing  the  wonderful  providences  which 
had  followed  the  management  and  work 
of  that  the  oldest  of  American  missionary 
societies.  Dr.  Hamlin,  in  criticism,  re- 
marked that  Dr.  Wood  had  omitted  any 
reference  to  what  might  be  termed  siorm 
Citftters  m  the  history  uf  the  Board,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son, the  well-known  and  honored  secretary 
of  the  Board,  lo  nearly  all  the  missionaries 
in  all  the  tields  of  the  Society  in  regard  to 
English  schools. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Guttarson.  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  Madura  Mission  of  the 
.American  Board  in  South  India,  made  an 
eloquent  speech,  showing  what  God  had 
wrought  in  India  and  what  were  the 
present  needs  of  the  286,000,000  people  of 
that  vast  empire.  Mr,  Guttarson  is  an  un- 
usually effective  speaker,  and  is  visiting  thi 
Congregational  churches  in  the  interest  dt 
the  American  Board. 

The  next  speaker  was  Rev.  E,  H.  Rich 
ards,  who  has  been  a  missionary  of  the 
.\merican  Board  at  In  ham  bane,  south- 
eastern Africa,  He  held  up  to  deserved 
ridicule  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese 
government  to  having  a  civilLced  govern- 
ment in  Africa,  Mr,  Richards  expects, 
with  his  wife,  to  go  back  shortly  to  Africa, 
but  to  another  field,  namely,  the  Congo 
State. 

The  plat  form -meeting  Thursday  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  work  in  Mohanime- 
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tlan  lands.  The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  J, 
W.  Hawkes  (Presbyierian).  from  Ham- 
madan,  Persia,  He  gave  an  mterestmg  ac* 
count  of  mission  work  in  the  Ijij^oted  land  of 
the  shall.  He  said  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  100,000  Nestorians  and  other  non- 
Moslems  among  the  nine  or  ten  millions 
of  Mohammedans,  no  Christian  mission- 
aries would  be  tolerated  in  Persia.  Their 
work  consisted  in  direct  evangelisation 
among  the  Nestorians,  and  Bible  distribu- 
tion, medical  missions,  antl  visitation 
among  the  Moslems,  There  are  fifty 
missionaries  (male  and  female)  in  Persia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive addresses  of  the  whole  conven- 
tion was  given  this  evening  by  Rev, 
Samuel  Jessy p,  D,D.,  on  his  twenty-nine 
years'  work  in  Syria.  It  is  one  marked 
token  of  the  Lord's  great  interest  in  the 
American  mission  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
that  he  has  given  to  the  work  such  men  as 
Dr.  Jess  up  and  his  older  brother^  Henrj^ 
to  whom  he  often  refers. 

Dr.  Jessup's  map  of  Syria  was  about 
12  by  6  feetj  and  among  the  many 
maps  shown  here  of  single  countries 
was  the  best.  It  was  hand-painted  by 
Miss  H.  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  Secretar)^  of  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  53  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  at  an  expense  of  only  83  or  $4, 
One  great  advantage  of  this  map  was  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  put  every  thing 
on  it,  thus  producing  more  or  less  confu- 
sion to  the  audience  beholding.  The 
mission  stations  and  sub-stations  were 
there,  and  plainly  lettered ;  mountains, 
roads,  and  rivers  were  there,  but  un- 
named. Three  or  four  colors  were  used. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  sisters  over 
the  country  who  are  accustomed  to  paint- 
ing may  not  prepare  similar  maps  of 
India,  China,  and  every  mission  field. 
They  would  be  an  immense  help  to  our 
pastors  in  preaching  their  missionary 
sermons. 

Dr.  Jessup  told  of  the  immense  distri- 
bution of  Arabic  Scriptures  and  other 
Christian  literature  in  Arabic  from  the 
mission  presst-s  in  Beirut,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years  over  all  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Arabic-speaking  worid 
from  northern  China  to  western  Africa. 
Dr.  Wood  afterward  spoke,  and  said  a 
simitar  work  of  Bible  distribution  in 
Turkish  and  Armenian  had  been  going 
on  from  the  Bible-house  in  Constanti- 
nople 

Friday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  Jewish 
missions.  Rev.  S,  H.  Kellogg,  D.D,.  of 
Toronto,  gave  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  able  address  on  this  subject. 

He  stated  that  in  the  last  decade  about 
160,000   Hebrew   New  Testaments  had 


been  distributed  among  the  Jews.  He 
gave  instances  showing  the  willingness  of 
Jews  at  the  present  time  to  consider  the 
claims  of  Jesus. 

He  was  followed  by  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Hamlin.  It  was  a  keen,  critical,  common- 
sense  analysis  of  the  question  of  seeking 
by  agitation  to  restore  the  Jews  to  Pales- 
line,  He  thought  the  whole  movement* 
ill-considered,  and  likely  to  do  much  harm 
and  no  good.  His  views  were  received 
with  much  heartiness  by  the  members  of 
the  Union. 

In  the  afternoon  an  address  was  given 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Blackstone,  of  Oak  Park, 
III.  Mr.  Blackslone's  large  benefactions 
to  missions  in  India,  China,  and  other 
lands  insured  him  a  warm  welcome 
among  the  misjionanes  here  \  and  his 
earnest  and  pathrric  words  and  his  forcible 
statements,  coming  from  wide  and  ex- 
haustive researches,  will  long  be  lemem- 
bered. 

The  remaining  two  hours  of  the  after- 
noon meeting  were  occupied  by  the  ladies. 
It  was  announced  that  up  to  that  time 
forty-five  returned  missionary  ladies  had 
arrived  at  this  convention, 

Mrs,  Nassau  spoke  of  the  work  at  Ga- 
boon, in  West  Africa :  Mrs,  Mellin  spoke 
about  the  Zulus  of  South  Africa.  She 
had  been  over  thirty  years  among  them. 
Eleven  ladies  had  been  invited  to  speak 
at  this  meeting.  One  occupied  thirty  min- 
utes and  others  could  not  speak  at  all  for 
want  of  time.  This  has  been  one  fault  of 
these  meetings— lack  of  system  and 
method. 

If  there  had  been  a  more  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  have  a  well- pre  pa  red  programme, 
giving  an  equitable  portion  of  lime  to 
each  great  division  of  the  foreign  mission 
field,  and  then  a  thorough  and  wise  carry- 
ing out  of  the  progranmie,  belter  satisfac- 
tion would  have  been  given. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Geisinger,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  North 
India,  spoke  on  "The  Training  of  Euro- 
pean and  East  Indian  Girls  in  India  for 
Zenana  Workers." 

Then  Rev.  W.  H,  Roberts,  from  the 
Baptist  Mission  at  Bhamo,  Upper  Bur- 
ma, gave  a  most  thrilling  account  of  the 
sufferings,  hardships,  and  victories  of  the 
missionaries  among  the  wild  border  tribes 
of  Upper  Burma.  He  said  the  B:ipiists 
had  40,000  communicants  in  Burma, 
55.000  being  Karens  and  the  remaining 
5,000  being  Burmans,  Shans,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  tribes. 

Rev.  Dr,  Dunlap  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing stereopticon  lecture  on  the  Presby- 
terian mission  work  in  Siam.  God  had 
given  Dr  Dunlap  vvonderful  influence 
over  the  king  and  princes  of  Siam,  which 


he  had  used  for  forwarding  Christ's  king- 
dom in  that  land. 

The  most  interesting  events  of  Satur- 
day were  a  reception  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  Sanitarium  parlors  by  Dr,  and  Mrs. 
Foster  and  Dn  and  Mrs,  Thayer,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  lecture  on  *'  Provirlcnces 
in  God's  Work/'  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  and  a 
talk  about  arctic  experiences  by  Rev. 
Egerton  R,  Young. 

At  the  reception  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  missionaries  to  meet  one 
another  and  become  acquainled. 

Dr.  Hamlin's  narrative  of  God's  guid- 
ing and  protective  providence  in  the 
American  Mission  in  Turkey,  particularly 
in  the  Imikling  of  Roberts  College,  is 
more  interesting  and  fascinating  than  the 
stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shnll  have  before  long  an 
autobiography  of  Dr,  Hamlin, 

Those  who  have  heard  Brother  Youngs 
or  have  read  his  book»  By  Cance  and Dog^ 
Train,  wnll  need  no  words  of  introduction 
to  him,  Whenever  he  has  spoken  at 
these  meetings,  no  matter  how  tired  the 
people  were,  he  has  been  listened  to  with 
rapt  attention,  laughing  and  tears  alter- 
nately. A  copy  of  his  book  ought  to  be 
in  every  Christian  household.  Rev,  C*  H. 
Spurge  on  says  : 

*•  Young  and  old  will  read  this  amazing^ 
story  with  delight.  Our  age  is  not  given 
over  lo  perdition  while  it  can  show  mis- 
sionaries like  Egerton  Young,  His  heroic 
journeys  through  the  snow,  drawn  by 
dogs,  are  described  in  a  way  which  wilB 
secure  the  attention  of  all,  Robinson 
Crusoe  himself  can  scarcely  beat  Egerton* 
Young,  and  then,  the  story  is  true." 

At  nine  A.  M,  an  inter-denomtnational 
love4east  was  held  in  the  Sanitarium 
Chapel,  led  by  Rev.  James  Mudge,  It 
was  a  hallowed  time.  At  half  past  ten  Dr. 
Nevius  preached  to  a  large  audience  in  the 
Tabernacle  from  Psa,  2.  8.  It  was  a 
broad,  earnest,  helpful  sermon.  He  takes^ 
the  position  that  the  great  need  for  carry-^ 
ing  out  the  commission  of  Christ  is  not 
that  we  have  a  great  accession  of  new 
missionaries,  or  that  we  have  more  money, 
but  it  is  that  the  missionaries,  the  native 
preachers,  the  native  Christians,  and  the 
Churches  of  Christendom  have  more  of 
the  Holy  Spirii  ;  that  they  be  endued 
more  fully  with  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
with  power  from  on  high. 

In  the  afternoon  were  held  meetings 
for  the  children  and  young  people.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Rev,  J,  T.  McMahon, 
Rev,  Egerton  Young,  Mrs.  J.  H,  Knowles, 
and  Mr.  Max  Muirhead.  the  Editorial 
Secretary  of  the  Students'  Volunteer 
Movement. 

Sunday  evening  there  was  a  platform- 
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meeting.  Among  the  speakers  were  W, 
E.  Blackstone  an 3  Rev.  Egerton  Young. 
It  was  wonderful,  after  the  almost  contin- 
tjous  meetings  since  nine  A.M»,  ai  ihe  close 
<A  the  long  evening  meeting,  that  our  dear 
"lirolher  from  the  arctic  zone  could  so 
Jiold  the  audience  spell-bound  with  his 
recitals  of  God*s  marvelous  grace  and 
power  among  the  Cree  and  Salleaux  In- 
■dians.  Mrs.  W.  J.  White,  from  the  island 
of  Hain;m»  near  Canton,  made  an  earnest 
plea  for  more  lahorerH.  and  for  parents  to 
•consecrate  their  children  to  labor  among 
Jthc  heathen. 

On  Monday  Rev.  D,  L,  ShefFieid,  of  the 
American  Board  Mission  in  NortH  China, 
^ave  a  very  clear  and  forcible  presentation 
of  the  real  character  and  needs  of  mission 
woik  about  Peking.  This  brother,  with 
his  twenty  years'  experience  in  North  China 
Hand  his  marked  abdity  of  graphic  portrayal 
and  recital,  ought  to  have  had  more  than 
ten  minutes  allowed  him  for  presenting 
<he  needs  and  claims  of  North  China  and 
Mongolia.  Rev.  A.  A.  Newhall,  of  the 
Bapiisl  Telugu  Mission,  told  us  of  the 
Avonderful  work  of  God  in  bringing  40,- 
000  members  into  their  Tel ugn  churches 
in  this  present  generation. 

An  able  paper,  written  by  Rev.  John 
McLaurin,  D.D..  was  read.  Dr.  McLaurin 
Avas  formerly  a  missionary  in  South  India, 
hut  is  now  Secretary  of  Baptist  P^oreign 
Missions,  Canada.  His  paper  was  on 
*•'  The  Present  Movement  among  the  Pa- 
riahs of  Southern  India  in  Relation  to  the 
Civilisation  of  the  Country*/'  He  advo- 
cated the  establishing  of  elementar)'  and 
^graded  schools  for  these  people,  the 
thorough  theological  training  of  pastors 
from  I  lie  native  students,  and  the  thorough 
organizing  of  the  native  church. 

Dr,  Hamliti  spoke  in  strong  approval  of 
this  paper.  He  said:  "I  am  tired  of 
hearing  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
•conversion  of  a  single  soul,  but  that  we 
are  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  For  the  past  tuo  or  three 
jears  1  have  heard  much  of  this  kind  of 
talk,  I  feel  just  like  telling  such  a 
,^pe.'^ker,  '  O,  stop !  stop  \ '  The  idea  that 
missionaries  are  just  to  run  over  heathen 
provinces  and  countries  declaring  the 
Gospel  and  then  thinking  their  duty  is 
»<lone  is  folly.  The  missions  that  have 
been  blessed  and  had  fmil  are  those  which 
have  come  to  stay  ;  who  have  organised 
schools  and  used  every  possible  agency  for 
enlightening  the  heathen,  and  shepherd- 
ing, educating,  and  developing  a  healthy, 
self-supporting  native  church." 

Monday  evening  Japan  and  Korea  had 
the  platform.  There  was  a  band  of  five 
Japanese  singers  on  the  platform.  Rev. 
<IlKirles  T.  CockinLf,  of  tiic  Canadian  Meth- 


odist Church,  gave  a  brilliant  picture  of 
lilc  in  Japan,  and  of  what  Christ  was  ac- 
complishing there  through  his  senants. 
The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  M,  T.  True 
(Prcsbyteriiin).  of  Tokyo,  who,  in  a  verj" 
pleasing  manner,  told  of  her  Normal 
Girls'  School  in  Tokyo,  and  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  mission  work  in  the  **  Land 
of  the  RisiiTg  Sun.*' 

The  next  speaker  was  Rev,  \V.  B> 
Scranion.  M.D.,  of  ihe  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Mission  in  Korea.  Korea,  being  a 
new  country,  was  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject to  all  as  I^andled  by  Dr.  Scran  ton. 
He  closed,  saying  :  **  I  will  not  take  up 
more  time.  My  mother  is  to  speak  after 
me,  and  she  is  a  belter  speaker  than  I 
am,*' 

As  Mrs.  Scran  ton  came  forw^ard  on  the 
platform  she  was  loudly  cheered,  a  testi- 
mony to  her  devotion  to  her  Master,  in 
going  forth  with  her  son,  at  her  age,  amid 
the  dangers  of  a  fanatical  country  like 
Korea*  Though  it  was  late,  and  a  hot, 
sultry  evening,  she  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest  as  she  spoke  of  the  trials 
and  encouragements  of  mission  work  in 
the  hermit  nation. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  16.  the  usual 
devotional  meeting  was  held,  several  ol 
the  missionaries  giving  their  farewell  tes- 
timony before  leaving. 

At  ten  o'clock  business  was  taken  up, 
and  various  resolutions  passed,  copies  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  Gospel  in  ALL 
Lands  for  August. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  mis- 
sionaries present  at  ihis  annual  meeting 
of  the  Union  by  fields  :  India,  15  ;  China, 
13;  Japan,  12;  Turkey,  S;  Africa.  7  ; 
Burma,  7;  Siam,  5:  Korea,  3;  South 
:  America,  3;  Central  America,  2;  North- 
,  west  America,  2;  Australia,  2  ;  lialy»  2; 
Mexico,  2  ;  Syria,  2;  Hr.waitan  Islands,  2  ; 
Persia,  1  ;  Malaysia,  i.  Total  mission- 
aries, 89.  Secretaries,  5 ;  candidates,  2. 
Grand  total,  96.  Last  year  the  total  pres- 
ent was  75. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Tuesday, 
women's  uork  was  discussed.  Mrs. 
Caroline  C.  Scales,  Secretary  of  ihe 
Women's  Board  at  Chicago  ot  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  spoke  of  the  training  given  in 
Mr.  Moody's  school  for  training  lady  mis- 
sionaries. She  said  over  seventy  had  g^n** 
forth  from  the  inst  tution,  through  the 
American  Board,  to  the  foreign  field,  Mrs. 
Scales  testified  to  the  blessing  whichihese 
meetings  of  missionaries  from  different 
denummations  had  been  to  her.  Next, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Skid  more,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionar}' 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
spoke,  saying  she  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  work  being  dune  by  Christian 
women.  She  spoke  teluctantly,  for  she 
was  ashamed  of  herself  among  so  many 
nissionaries,    that    she    herself    had    not 


been  a  missionary.  She  had  the  papeij 
and  certific^ites  of  young  ladies  who  we  ' 
ready  to  go  to  the  heathen,  hut  they  h^ 
not  money  to  send  them.  She  w| 
ashamed  when  she  came  Ixrfore  the  Lo 
in  prayer  that  the  need  should  be  to  J 
so  often  and  constantly  for  money. 

The    officers   for    the    next    vcar   an 
President,  Rev.  J.  T.  Grncey,  \yX>.\  ViC 
Presidents,    Rev,    Cyrus     Hamlin,    D.l 
Rev,   S.  L.   Baldwin.   D.D.,    Rev.  W. 
Bixby,  U.D,;  Secretary.  Rev.  W,  H,  HeJ-" 
den,     Bristol,    Conn, ;     Treasurer,    Rcv. 
James    Mudge,    Clinton.  Mass,  ;   and    Li- 
brarian, Rev,  C,  C.  Thayer.  M.D..  CUfton 
Springs.  N.  Y. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Union  closed 
Tuesday  evening,  June  16, 
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An  able  article  on  **  The  Argenitne 
People  and  Their  Religious  and  Educ^i- 
tional  Insiitunons/'  tjy  Bishop  J,  M, 
Walden,  D.L).,  appeared  in  Harprrs 
Mont/tfy  Mai^tizine  iur  May,  and  (he 
same  number  also  contains  an  article  hy 
Theodore  Child  on  "  Fhe  Republic  of 
Uruguay/' 

Hcmy  T.  Fiitck  is  the  author  of  an 
interesting  paper  on  'Japanese  Women  " 
in  Th^  LosmopoUiatt  for  June. 

Nemorama,  the  A'auti/utef,  is  a  stoi 
of  India  written  by  Rev,  Edwin   McMin 
and  published  by  Hunt  &  Eaton,     Price, 
$1.      Intertwined  in  a  love-story  is  much 
in  forma  I  ton    concerning    the    women 
India   an*l    the  customs   of  the   Hind 
Its  reading  should  increase  our  inrerest 
the  work  of  our  missionaries  in  India,  a 
stinndale   our   lif)erahty.     India    needs 
large  h>creasr  raf  female  workers,  and 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
hndi ng  it  a  prosperous  tield  for  its  m 
^lonant's. 

.-/  Li(tle  Leaven  is  a  missionary  stoi 
written    by    Eli?:abeih    E.    Hoirfing    a 
pulilished   by  Hum  &  Eaton.     Price.  %\, 
Here   is   illustrated    the    working  of  the 
Mi^siomry    Train rng-school   ai    Chica 
under  Mrs,  Meyer,  and  theindumces  th 
conspired    to    produce     the     missiona 
spit  it  in  some  young  ladies  and  which 
suited   in  their  giving  themselves  lo  lb 
home  and  foreign  missionaiy  work, 

W\*  have  received  the  first  number  of 
T/ie  African,  edited  and  published  by  \^x, 
C,  E.  Welch,  at  Vineland,  N,  J.  "it 
dated  June.  1 891 ,  and  says:  *'  The  Afrh 
is  the  cnniinuation  of  a  magazine  on  Afii 
hy  Dr.  Welch,  formerly  of  The  Afrit 
Xeufs.  The  African  .Xews  for  |8J 
1890,  and  for  January',  February.  March, 
and  April,  tSgi,  was  published  in  Vineland 
by  Dr.  Welch,"  W^c  have  previously  an- 
nounced that  The  African  J\'ews  has 
been  transferred  to  the  West,  aofl  is  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  Bishop  Taylor  continu- 
ing as  editor.  The  African  News,  under 
its  old  management,  was  an  excel  lent 
magazine.  It  has  become  a  paper  chietly 
devoted  to  the  reports  of  titshop  Taylor^ 
7'he  African  is  well  edited,  and  will  make 
a  place  for  itself  as  **  the  only  magazine 
in  English  that  is  exclusively  devoted  X 
all  Africa." 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  CRY. 


IPDftrji  anl)  Song. 


Tbe  Haeedoniaii  Cry. 

BY    MRS.    E.    HARRIET     HOWE. 

[  Andm  Tuion  appeared  to  P*ul  in  tbe  night ;  THctb  itood  ft  msa  of  Macedonia, 
and  prayed  him,  saying.  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  ul — Aeta  t6w  9.] 

Standing  for  every  soul  he  leads,  not  far  apart, 
God  bids  a  voice  to  speak,  a  man  or  vision  there. 

Over  against  our  lives,  a  watchman  for  each  heart. 
That  whether  night  be  dark,  or  morning  breaking  fah". 
Comes  over  sea  and  land  a  piteousp  pleading  prayer 

Out  from  a  burdened  world,  where  souls  sin-shadowed  lic^ 

This  man^  in  vision  fair*  sends  through  the  eager  air 

The  Macedonian  cry. 

"  Come  over  and  help  us/'    Far,  faint  it  dies  away, 
This  call  that  mingles  with  earth's  turmoil  and  its  din ; 

And  all  intent  is  he  who  hears  in  jangling  day 

This  angel  call^or  in  night-watches,  speaking  low  to  him, 
That  he,  like  One  who  died,  might  see  the  blight  of  sin— 
•*  Come  over  and  help  us  J  "    Come,  hasten,  foes  are  nigh ; 
I  speak  it  not  alone,  ten  thousand  voices  high 

Join  in  this  call  lo  him,  the  Day  Star  shining  dim, 
The  Macedonian  cry. 

"  Come  over  and  help  us  !  '*     He  came  so  long  ago ; 

Send  us  the  word  and  Jesus ;  send  faster,  O,  we  pray  I 
The  rum-ship  and  the  slaver,  alas,  they  come  not  slow ; 
They  rob  us  of  our  children,  our  kings  and  princes  slay. 
Our  ivory  and  oyr  gold  despoil ;  lo,  India's  fields  to-day 
Lie  prone ;  the  poppy's  breath  a  blight  o'er  every  land  doth 
throw. 
We  know  his  children  when  they  give  his  message  from  the 

sky ; 
From  Orient,  from  Occident,  0  hear  us.  for  we  die  1 
Send  we  from  Ganges'  flow,  and  from  Alaska's  snow, 
The  Macedonian  cry* 

•*  Come  over  and  help  us  !  '*     'Tis  Jesus  speaks  to  thee  , 

Tis  he  who  calls  for  tithe  of  time  and  gifts  of  jgold  and  store ; 
See  windows  of  the  sky  wide  set,  and  blessings  free, 

More  than  thy  soul  can  ask,  in  torrents  pour. 

This  Man  in  vision  fair,  sych  kingly  mien  he  bore 
1  fell  to  kiss  his  feet ;  my  Saviour  stood  by  me ; 

He  spoke  :  "  1  lived  my  life  for  thee,  I  gave  myself  to  die ; 

All  shall  my  jewels  be,  the  sign  shall  stand  for  aye* 
Who  heed  for  love  to  me,  from  land  <»r  isle  or  sea, 
The  Macedonian  cry/' 

Franklin,  Pa, 


The  FieM  is  the  World. 

"  Wait  till  our  own  the  Gospel  have  received. 

For  with  our  own  we  surely  must  begin/' 
**  Begin  and  finish  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  work  achieved, 
We  shall  have  leisure  to  call  others  in  : 

*  Go  lo  all  natrons  ' — somewken  we  allow — 
'Beginning  at  Jerusalem  *  means  now.*' 

"And  yet,  methinks,  the  two  commissions  blend 

With  one  another,  in  distinctive  force. 
•Go  to  all  nations'  was  the  appointed  end, 
•Beginning'  only  pointed  out  the  course. 
Beginning  only,  if  we  wait  to  show 
One  work  completed,  we  shall  never  go/' 


Mctltr,  Wimk,  Star^. 


The  Missionary  Enterprise, 

BY   REV.    J.    EN  RIGHT* 

The  foundation  of  the  work  of  missions  is  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  given  to  his  disciples  immediately  before 
his  ascension  to  heaven:  **  Go  ye  into  all  tbe  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature/'  Tracing  the 
apostles  and  early  Christians  in  fulfillment  of  this  com* 
mand,  we  find  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  many 
large  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  northern 
Africa  ;  and  the  most  intense  missionary  spirit  was  man- 
ifested from  the  pentecostal  baptism  to  the  close  of  the 
century* 

Pliny,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
says:  **  Many  persons  of  every  rank  are  accused  of 
Christianity.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  the  superstition 
pervaded  cities  only,  but  villages  and  open  country/' 
Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  io6,  says:  **  There  is  not  a  nation, 
Greek  or  barbarian,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator  in  the 
name  of  the  crucified  Jesus/'  Tertullian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  says:  "We  have  filled 
every  sphere  of  life — the  exchange,  the  camp,  the  pop- 
ulace, the  palace,  the  forum/'  Such  an  extension  of 
Christianity,  in  the  face  of  stripes,  imprisonment,  and 
deathj  speaks  strongly  for  the  missionary  zeal  of  those 
early  times. 

During  the  second  and  third  centuries  we  find  that 
missionaries  have  been  successful  in  Gaul,  southern 
Germany,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Early  in  the  fourth 
century  Constantine,  constrained  by  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  among  all  classes  of  his  people,  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  terrible  persecution  by  Diocletian, 
published,  A.  D.  312,  his  edict  of  toleration  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Nestorians  began  their  missionary  activity  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  for  a  thousand  years  carried  on  mii- 
sions  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  But  no  missions  were 
so  successful  in  those  early  times  as  those  from  Ireland 
to  continental  Europe,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  Ire- 
land by  Patrick,  who,  born  in  Scotland  of  Christian 
parents  and  instructed  in  the  Gospel,  having  been  twice 
taken  captive  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Ireland  as  a 
slave,  felt  impelled  after  escaping  the  second  time  to 
return  to  the  land  of  his  bondage  and  make  known  the 
Gospel  He  preached  with  such  power  that  the  island 
became  nominally  Christian  before  his  death.  Patric 
though  ordained  in  France,  seems  to  have  had  no  close 
tachment  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  his  successors  Ion 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  pope  to  bring  them  under 
control, 

Columbanus  took  with  him  twelve  young  men  an 
carried  the  Gospel  to  the  Burgundians,  Sw^iss,  Franks, 
and  Italians,  also  to  the  Bavarians  and  other  Germanic 
nations.     His  pupil  Callus,  also  an  Irishman,  was  th 
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apostle  of  SwiucriaTtd.  Says  Nteander:  ^*When  Coluin* 
ban  us  entered  Germaffiy  it  w^^  wholly  heathen,  but 
before  A.  D,  750  tbc  GospeH  had  beew  proclaimed  by 
himselC  and  Ms  ootuit-rymea,  *THi  all  l3ie  German  tribes 
were  obedient  t<^  tb*  laith  jw  taaght  by  the  Irish  mis- 
sionaries.^ 

This  ooTdIc  ban d,irn  en teiii^g  Germany,  felt  that  the  mis- 
sionary enderprisc  ^rn  which  they  were  engaged  was  not 
only  boimd  to  wm,  but  that  the  all-conquerrng  Gospel  in 
their  hjiiwfl  and  iti  ^the  hand  of  the  Spirit,  in  its  aggressive 
and  pTogPcssive  character, '"had  accomplished  the  work,  for 
Neander  says  :  **  All  the  German  tribes  were  obedient  to 
the  faith  as  taugbt  by  the  Irish  missionaries/' 

darist^-s  presently  eitisting  ^Qiurch  or  kingdom  has 
withim  itaelf  the  ^whole  tcsoupccs  by  which  it  is  destined 
to  crush^b-e  antnchristiaBiism  that  obstructs  its  universal 
triumph  and  t©  win  its  way  io  the  throne  of  the  world. 
The  great  Emglish  historian  Sharon  Turner,  not  a  clergy- 
man, ibut  an  a»orney,  :^nves  ain  encouraging  statement 
of  the  trhrmphctf  Christianity  in  the  different  centuries: 
**  In  ibc  first  cemtury,  joq,oqo  Christians  ;  in  the  second^ 
2,ooo,,op©;  in  adr^e  tkird,  5*ooo,ooo;  in  the  fourth,  10,- 
000,000;  in  thc£,fth,  15,000,000 ;  in  tl\e  sixth,  20,000,000; 
in  the  sevenik,  ^^000^004  in  the  eighth,  30,000,000; 
in  the  nisilh.,  ^m^ooo^ooo  ;  dn  the  tevth,  50,000,000 ;  in 
the  e!evemth,  701|Ood#diio;  in  the  twelfth,  80,000,000  ;  in 
the  thirteenth,  75yOoo*ooo;  in  the  fourteenth^  90,000,000  ; 
in  the  fifleenth,  (noo,ooflL,ooo;  onthesiatteenth,  125,000,000; 
in  the  seventecmtli,  155,000^000;  in  the  eighteenth, 
200,000^000  Chnkdjjtfi.'" 

Is  there  lim  this  estiinate  any  Hack  of  vitality  in  the 
mustard-se6d*s  px>wth,  any  traces  whatever  that  the 
world  is  becoming  w^ocse  and  worse?  There  seems  to 
Ibe  a  decadcace  in  the  thirteenth  -ceatury  of  5,000,000, 
Ikut  it  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  centuries  following. 

The  premtllennial  conversion  of  the  world  is  not 
c]^ected  to  take  place  by  pretnillenniaJists  by  the  agen- 
cies now  in  operation,  but  altogether  in  a  new  way. 
That  on  which  most  dependence  is  placed  is  the  pcr- 
sonaj  manifestation  of  Christ  ;  but  to  this  are  added 
judgments  on  the  antichristian  nations  and  a  penlecostal 
effusion  of  the  Spirit.  Distressing  are  the  sneers  which 
are  thrown  out  at  the  attempts  made  by  Bible  and  mis- 
sionary fiocieties,  and  also  against  the  word  and  blessed 
Spirit,  a«  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  predicted  evan- 
gelization of  the  world. 

Says  Dn  McNeil :  "The  common  opinion  is  that  this 
tK  the  finaJ  dispensation,  and  that  by  a  more  copious  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  wili  magnify  itself  and 
swell  into  the  universal  blessedness  predicted  by  the 
prophets,  carrying  with  it  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  even 
the  whole  world/'  It  is  the  usual  climax  of  missionary 
exhortation,  and  is  reiterated  from  pulpit,  press,  and  plat- 
form<  Says  Mr.  Brooks  :  **  Multitudes  of  professors  of 
religion  are  at  this  time  under  a  delusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  those  events  which  are  impending  over 
the  Church  of  Christ.  As  regards,  however,  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  is  the  millennial  kingdom,  the 
any  of  Scripture  is  most  abundant  to  the  fact  that 


it  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  desolating  judgments,  and  that 
the  universal  prevalence  of  religion  hereafter  to  be  en- 
joyed is  not  to  be  effected  by  any  increased  impetus 
given  by  the  present  means  of  evangelizing  the  world, 
but  by  a  stupendous  display  of  divine  wrath  upon  all  the 
apostate  and  ungodly.*'  Says  Mr.  Tyso  i  **The  Script- 
ures do  state  the  design  of  the  Gospel  and  what  it  is  to 
effect,  but  they  never  say  it  is  to  convert  the  world.  Its 
powers  have  been  tried  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and 
it  has  never  yet  converted  one  nation,  one  city,  or  even 
a  single  village.'*  Mr.  Ogilvy  says :  "  The  kingdom  and 
the  universal  Church  are  to  be  established  not  by  gradual 
conversion,  or  by  conversion  more  or  less  rapid  under  this 
dispensation,  but  by  the  personal  advent  of  our  Lord 
(jimself,  and  by  all  the  remarkable  events  that  accompany 
it.''  Mr  Honor  says  :  **  The  Gospel  is  the  instrument  in 
the  Lord's  hand  for  converting  the  world — it  will  always 
be  the  one  instrument  in  the  Spirit's  hand.  But  he  does 
not  see  fit  to  use  it  at  present  in  this  dispensation  that 
precedes  the  Lord's  coming,  and  to  look  for  it  before 
Christ  comes  is  but  a  visionary  hope  which  missionaries^ 
should  not  cherish." 

If  ever  a  statement  went  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
Redeemer's  own  words  this  surely  is  the  one,  I  ant 
glad  that  by  the  end  of  the  world,  as  seen  in  the  great 
commission,  we  understand  the  same  as  if  he  said,"  until 
I  come  again."  Thus,  then,  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  to  evangelize  the  world  before  Christ 
came  ;  not  merely  to  preach  the  Gospel  for  a  witness  to 
a  world  that  would  not  receive  it  till  Christ  came,  but  to 
accomplish  instrumentally  the  actual  discipleship  of  all 
nations,  to  baptize  them  when  gathered  in,  and  to  train 
them  up  as  professed  Christians  in  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  truth  for  glory — all  before  his  second 
coming.  As  all  power  is  given  to  our  Lord  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  our  Lord*s  dominion  comprehends  angels,  men, 
and  devils.  Every  creature  through  the  wide  realms  of 
space  is  subject  to  the  God-man  Mediator.  As  no  men 
had  so  high  a  work  assigned  them  as  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  men,  so  were  they  reminded  that  it  was 
not  a  work  of  man,  but  of  God ;  that  the  divine  invisible 
presence  would  be  with  them  and  their  successors  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  to  give  efficacy  to  their  labors 
and  prosper  them  in  their  work. 

To  expect  the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  the 
prayerful  use  of  the  prescribed  means  is  no  more  than 
to  presume  that  the  Lord  means  just  what  he  says  ; 
but  Mr.  Bonor  and  others  call  it  a  vain  and  visionary 
hope,  dazzling  the  Church  at  home  and  fitted  to  dis- 
hearten missionaries  abroad. 

Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  knowing  the  triumph 
of  truth  in  the  South  Seas  and  elsewhere,  said  ;  "  Let 
the  siege  be  kept  up  which  has  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy  with  ever-grow- 
ing skill  and  determination,  and  erelong  the  conquest 
of  a  world  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
Hii^h/' 

Dr.  Bonor's  reproof  administered  to  D\.^)((:>*4>^^v^  "vct 
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the  following  words;  **  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  cheat 
and  dazzle  inen  by  such  rhetoric  from  Dr.  Bogue  ?  " 
Let  Dr,  Bonor  ask :  "  Do  I  paralyze  missionary  effort 
when  I  say,  *  Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work  ?  '  **  **  No  !  **  I  reply ;  **  but  when 
you  teach  the  workman  not  to  expect  the  promised 
reward,  then  you  paralyze  missionary  effort  by  paralyz- 
ing missionary  expectation." 

If  premillennialists  do  not  believe  in  the  conversion 
of  the  nations  till  the  second  advent,  they  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accomplish  the  work  by  any 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  that  can  now  be  set  on  foot. 
If  a  new  dispensation  must  be  introduced  to  accomplish 
what  the  Spirit  in  the  hand  of  Christ  and  the  word  in  the 
hand  of  the  Spirit  has  failed  to  accomplish,  then>  with- 
out doubt^  missionary  effort  is  paralyzed. 

It  will  yet  appear  that  when  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion 
has  arrived  the  agencies  of  this  present  dispensation, 
when  brought  into  full  play,  will  accomplish  all  that  is 
promised  ;  and  then  will  it  appear  what  a  mine  of  wealth 
and  what  a  magazine  of  power  were  all  along  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Church's  Head  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost  world. 

Let  me  here  refer  to  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Lum- 
mis,  of  the  New  England  Conference,  before  the  Pro- 
phetical Conference  in  New  York  city; 

"These  theorists  would  need  to  remodel  the  prayer 
thus:  *Let  us  go  into  heaven  and  there  do  thy  will  as 
the  angels  do.'  If  this  is  really  the  meaning  of  this  par- 
agraph which  has  been  repeated  hy  thousands  ever  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Church,  and  by  tens  of  miJlions 
in  later  times,  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  alphabet  of 
Scripture  truth;  for  who  soberly  and  thoughtfully  ever 
inferred  that  this  was  what  Christ  designed  by  the  sen- 
tence :  *  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven  ?  '  "  (Matt,  6.  ro.)  Again,  he  asks  ; 
"  Has  this  sublime  prayer  been  answered  ?  If  so,  it  need 
not  be  our  prayer  longer.  In  the  mind  of  the  great 
Christian  Church  it  is  not  yet  answered"  Again,  he 
adds:  ** About  300,000,000  of  the  earth's  1,550,000,000 
are  nominal  Christians,  but  nominal  Christianity  is  not 
genuine  Christianity.  A  generous  estimate  would  not 
go  beyond  30,000,000,  and  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
have  been  spent  in  reaching  this.  At  such  a  rate,  through 
how  many  score  of  centuries  is  the  slow  work  to  drag 
on  ?  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  !  The  missionar)'  spirit 
of  earnest  men  and  women  is  noble  ;  God  be  thanked 
for  it;  God  bless  it.  But,  alas!  this  Christ-like  pur- 
pose of  thousands  is  like  a  skiff  urged  up  mighty  rapids, 
and  scarcely  stemming  the  rapids.  While  a  few  noble 
spirits  are  toiling  and  praying  for  the  success  of  mission 
work,  what  profound  apathy  possesses  the  Church  in 
regard  to  this  vast  enterprise  f  Do  these  30,000,000  give 
on  an  average  a  cent  a  -week  ?  Is  there  a  missionary 
secretary  to-day  prepared  to  answer  me  ?  Do  all  the 
aggregates  of  all  the  missionary  societies  in  the  world 
amount  to  $15,500,000  per  annum?  And  Christ  will 
come  before  it  is  large  enough  to  make  any  broad- 
minded,  far-sighted  Christian  contented  with  the  state 
of  the  missionary  treasury.*' 


Now,  my  brother,  much  as  you  regret  the  small 
amount  paid  into  the  missionary  treasury,  you  believe 
that  all  the  gold  in  this  wide  world  will  not  vrm  the 
world  for  Christ,  In  your  estimate  of  missionary  enter- 
prise it  is  no  more  than  a  skjff  urged  up  against 
mighty  rapids  and  scarcely  able  to  stem  the  rapids. 
The  professor  arraigns  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren,  President  of 
Boston  L^niversity,  because  his  definition  of  the  word 
'^kingdom"  is  nut  scriptural  The  doctor  regards  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
Viewed  in  its  objective  and  institutional  form,  God*s 
kingdom  is  as  old  as  human  history.  The  trouble  with 
the  professor  was  this;  he  could  not  see  that  Christ 
could  instruct  his  disciples  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  a 
kingdom  already  in  existence.  Even  against  Dr.  War- 
ren, John,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Paul  and  One 
greater  than  Paul  were  right.  If  the  kingdom  was  as 
old  as  human  history  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  seems 
paradox  more  striking  than  Paul  ever  uttered. 

The  professor  is  aware  that  the  Jews  were  not  compel 
tent  to  explain  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  till  after 
the  baptism  of  power  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Even 
our  Lord's  disciples  were  ignorant,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  Teacher  come  from  God.  When  the) 
heard  of  their  Mastcr*s  death  their  hope  in  regard  to  the 
kingdom  was  cut  off  ;  but  w^hen  they  heard  of  his  resur- 
rection their  hope  revived.  So  when  they  were  come 
together  they  asked  him,  saying  :  **  Wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  Our  Lord 
answered:  '*  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,  but 
ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come,**  and  when  that  power  came  all  their  errors  re- 
specting the  kingdom  were  dissipated  {Acts  1.  6-S). 

Now  I  ask  whether  Professor  Lummis  or  Dr.  Warren 
stand  on  scriptural  ground  in  regard  to  Christ's  king- 
dom ?  'Tis  evident  that  Christ's  kingdom  has  existed 
from  the  date  of  the  fall.  All  the  grace  that  ever  was 
put  forth  before  the  Redeemer's  incarnation  and  death 
for  the  salvation  of  men  was  given  on  the  credit  of  it. 
It  being  to  tlve  divine  mind  infallibly  certain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  that  at  the  timq  appointed 
Christ  would  suffer^  it  was  held,  done,  and  accepted  in 
the  court  of  heaven  ;  consequently  the  mediatorial  office 
came  into  iilayfor  the  salvation  of  men  from  the  date  of 
the  fall.  When^  however,  the  great  Sacrifice  was  offered, 
and  he  presented  himself  in  the  merit  of  it  before  the 
majesty  on  high,  it  was  actually  accepted,  and  his  title 
to  save  was  formally  recognized,  and  himself  formally 
installed  in  office.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  then  given,  be- 
cause Jesus  was  now  glorified. 

Now,  we  learn  about  the  kingdom,  that  medi* 
atorial  rule  was  the  character  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
patriarchal  times,  as  when  the  Jewish  Church  was  es- 
tablished, for  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah 
by  the  Jews  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  a  people  that  would  bring  forth  the  fruits 
thereof.  Not,  however,  until  Christ  ascended  to  hcaveix 
was  he  installed  in  office.     So  says  Peter's  famous 


costal  serin  on,  so  says  the  Apostolic  Commentary  on 
the  second  Psalm»  and  also  the  Apastoik  Commentary 
on  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm  :  "  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool/' 

Christ*s  kingdom  will  continue  in  its  present  form 
from  the  period  of  his  ascension  onward  fiJl  the  iinal 
judgment.  It  is  not  meant  that  its  progress  wilt  be  un- 
interrupted and  equable  throughout—marked  by  no 
mighty  changes  in  its  external  aspect,  in  its  relative 
position,  and  in  the  development  of  its  internal  char- 
acter. The  %'ery  contrary  is  maintained.  What  is 
meant  is,  that  its  external  administration  will  continue 
the  same — that  its  constitution,  structure,  organic  form 
will  remain  unaltered — that  no  new  economical  arrange- 
ment or  change  of  dispensation  will  be  introduced  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  its  earthly  career 

When  premillennialists  who  deny  that  Christ  will 
have  a  kingdom  till  his  second  advent  are  asked  the 
question,  Wherein  lies  the  essence  of  Christ's  proper 
rule  as  king  ?  they  tell  tis  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
Christ  was  a  king  during  his  humiliation,  a  sense  in 
which  he  is  now  a  king— exalted  a  prince  and  a 
Saviour — and  a  sense  in  which  his  kingdom  is  future. 
I  ask,  then,  is  mediatorial  and  saving  rule  essential  to 
salvation  ?  It  seems  that  the  kingly  office  is  dispensed 
with  by  premillennialists  till  the  second  advent,  and 
consequently  is  not  essential  to  salvation  at  all ;  bat  the 
prophetical  priestly  and  kingly  rule  are  all  connected 
with  mediatorial  rule,  which  will  end  at  the  second  ad- 
vent. 

Mediatorial  and  saving  rule  must  be  the  character  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  if  so  the  kingdom  is  already  in 
being,  the  King  already  on  his  proper  throne  ;  and  the 
reiterated  and  emphatic  denials  of  this  must  be  given 
up  as  dishonoring  to  Christ.  At  the  second  coming  the 
Church  will  be  complete,  so  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  agencies  of  salvation  will  terminate.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  no  more  souls  to  be  saved,  so 
the  whole  provision  for  saving  them  will  be  withdrawn* 

The  prophet  Isaiah  has  been  styled  the  fifth  evangelist, 
and  it  is  certain  that  ther^  was  vouchsafed  to  hira  a 
clearer  view  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  than  was 
granted  to  any  other  of  the  ancient  prophets.  In  an  age 
distinguished  more  than  any  other  since  that  of  the- 
apostles  for  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  to  God,  nothing  will  so  entirely  fall  in  with  the 
leading  characteristics  and  efforts  of  missionary  activity 
as  an  attempt  to  establish  some  just  views  of  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  prophecies  on  this  subject. 

Men  will  put  forth  great  and  noble  exertions  when 
the  object  is  clearly  defined  and  when  they  have  some 
distinct  view  of  what  it  is  possible  to  attain.  A  right 
apprehension  of  what  is  to  be  on  earth  will  do  much  to 
form  the  plans  and  shape  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  the 
world's  conversion.  It  will  do  much  to  suppress  unau- 
thorized hopes,  to  repress  w^ild  and  visionary  schemes, 
and  to  secure  well  founded  and  judicious  efforts  to  ac- 
complish the  object. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  Isaiah  in  forming 
the  opinions  of  Christians  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  better  days  which  are  to  bless  the  world,  we  may 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  views  of  most  Christians  re- 
specting the  millennium  are  probably  derived  from  this 
prophet ;  and  even  after  the  revelations  of  the  other 
prophets  and  of  the  New  Testament,  if  we  wish  to  ob- 
tain full  and  clear  conceptions  of  what  the  world  is  yet 
to  be  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  or  Prince  of 
Peace,  we  instinctively  turn  to  the  glowing  visions  of  the 
son  of  Amoz. 

The  limit  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  to  refer  but  to  a 
few  predictions.  Take  Isaiah  2,  2-4-  The  predic- 
tions were  to  be  accomplish ed  in  the  last  days,  which 
were  regarded  as  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  last 
dispensation.  Manifestly  under  the  Messiah^  through 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  by  its  spread,  this 
prophecy  was  to  receive  its  full  accomplishment. 
When?  When  universal  peace  shall  prevail,  i.  That 
the  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  to  promote  the  arts  and 
to  produce  the  spirit  of  peace.  2,  It  will  dispose  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  do  right  and  avoid  the  occa- 
sions of  war.  3.  When  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  swords  shall 
be  beaten  into  plowshares,  and  spears  into  proning- 
hooks,  and  the  nations  will  learn  war  no  more. 

You  have  the  same  predictions  in  Mic.  4.  1-5,  In 
Isa,  II.  9,  we  read  :  ^  They  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in 
all  my  holy  mountain  ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
The  vast  waters  of  the  ocean  cover  all  its  depths,  find 
their  way  into  all  the  caverns,  flow  into  all  the  recesses 
on  the  shore,  and  thus  shall  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah 
spread  like  deep  flowing  waters,  until  the  earth  shall  be 
pervaded  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  a  time  is  here 
spoken  of  which  has  not  yet  come,  and  the  mind  is 
directed  onward,  as  was  that  of  the  prophet,  to  a  future 
period  when  this  shall  be  accomplished.  Isaiah  is  full 
of  this  glorious  period,  and  so  are  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophets,  and  especially  Daniel 

Various  features  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  brought  be- 
fore us  by  our  Lord  in  seven  parables.  The  parable  of 
the  sower  teaches  who  are  the  genuine  subjects  of  his 
kingdom.  The  parables  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl 
teach  the  priceless  value  of  the  kingdom.  The  parables 
of  the  mustard-seed  and  of  the  leaven  teach  its  progres- 
sive advancement  in  the  world,  while  the  parables  of  the 
tares  and  the  net  teach  the  present  mixture  and  the 
future  absolute  separation  of  righteous  and  wicked  in 
the  kingdom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  mixed  state  of  the  visi- 
ble Church  even  in  the  millennium^  and  premillennial- 
ists admit  this.  The  eternal  state  will  reveal  an 
unmixed  state  when  the  tares  are  eradicated.  Had  we 
no  other  representations  than  from  those  of  the  parables 
quoted,  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  onward 
character  of  Christ's  kingdom,  if  slow,  would  nevertheless 
be  from  first  to  last  steady,  equable,  and  progressive. 

From    Daniel,  however,   we   learn    somettvltv^   xsw^x^ 


definite,  namely^  that  its  advancement  from  the  begin- 
ning up  to  the  millennial  era  will  be  both  aggressive 
and  progressive.  Mark  the  kind  of  conflict  that  is  be- 
tween Christ's  kingdom  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world- 
It  is  in  their  antichristian  character  that  Christ  comes 
in  collision  with  them.  As  kingdoms  simply — as  a 
mere  succession  of  civil  monarchies — the  kingdom  of 
Christ  has  no  quarrel  with  them  ;  for  civil  government, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  it,  is  a  divine  ordinance.  The 
mission  of  the  Church  or  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  to 
supplant,  but  to  impregnate  and  pervade  it  with  a 
religious  character  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  this  conflict  from  the 
beginning,  but  from  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
kingdom.  What  a  spectacle  of  love  and  unity  and 
power  did  the  pentecostal  Church  present  I  Some  of 
the  strongest  barriers  of  human  selfishness — those  which 
consist  in  distinction  of  rank  and  wealth — melted  away 
before  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  testified  in 
power  the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  heavenly  glory 
of  that  Jesus  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  been  put 
to  death.  Pardoned  through  his  blood,  and  ail  vitally 
one  with  him,  we  may  well  linger  over  the  divine 
record  of  the  Church's  earliest  history.  "And  the  mul- 
titude of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
souL  .  .  .  And  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  and  great 
grace  was  upon  them  all  "  (Acts  4.  52,  33). 

How  soon  did  persecution  follow!  Stephen  is  stoned, 
the  disciples  are  scattered,  **and  they  went  every-where 
preaching  the  word.*'  We  have  been  told  to  look  at  the 
aspect  of  the  world  after  1^800  years  of  evangelism,  and 
the  question  is  asked,  What  has  been  gained?  Much 
every  way.  Millions  upon  millions  have  been  won  for 
Jesus,  and  millions  more  are  on  the  way.  When  the 
question  is  asked,  What  has  been  gained  ?  it  seems  that 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  enemies,  subtle  and  power- 
ful, that  obstructed  the  onward  march  of  the  all-conquer- 
ing GospeL  Pagan  Rome,  with  her  ten  general  persecu- 
tions^  and  her  reared  monuments  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Christianity,  has  passed  away,  while  Christ's 
promise  to  his  Church  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Antichristian  Rome  has  desolated  the  Church  for 
nearly  1,200  years,  and  so  has  Mohammedanism  during 
the  same  period,  but  Christianity  has  no  sign  of  decay 
whatever,  but  of  a  heal  thy »  vigorous  growth,  while  the 
systems  named  are  hastening  to  their  doom.  The 
thousand  forms  of  infidelity,  that  whole  generation  of 
vipers  which  cover  the  earth  with  their  slime  and  poi- 
son it  with  their  fruits,  will  be  driven  with  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  into  the  pit  from  whence  they 
came. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  more  has  been  accomplished 
by  missionary  enterprise  during  the  last  fifty  years  than 
in  some  of  the  centuries  that  have  preceded  them,  and 
yet  we  must  remember  that  we  are  only  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  modern  missionary  movement.  It  took  a 
Jong  time  for  the  French  and  English  to  place  iheir  bat- 


teries in  position,  for  they  had  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy  ;  and  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol  could  not  be  taken 
but  by  bringing  their  batteries  nearer  and  nearer,  at  a 
great  sacrifice  they  did  so,  for  they  were  bound  to  win, 
and  erelong  the  fallen  fortress  fell  into  their  hand 
The  chief  work  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  to  plant 
their  batteries— they  are  doing  so  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  It  may  take  some  time  to  do  so,  but  when  the 
work  is  accomplished  a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day, 
and  kings  and  queens  will  become  nursing  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Is  there  a  missionary  organization  in  this  wide  world 
that  can  have  any  want  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  missionary  cause  ?  Has  He  instructed  the  Church 
to  pray  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  ?  Surely  He  who 
knows  the  times  and  the  seasons,  whole  eye  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  has  not  set  the  subject  before  us  as 
a  matter  of  probability,  but  of  absolute  certainty.  In  his 
expression  there  is  nothing  equivocal,  nothing  hesitating, 
and  the  certainty  of  speaking  with  him  who  knew  all 
things  proves  the  certainty  of  the  thing  declared,  for  he 
could  not  be  deceived,  nor  could  he  deceive.  His  in- 
finite prescience  is  the  guard  against  the  one;  his  infi- 
nite purity  guarantees  the  other; 

Mr.  Watson  says  the  kingdom  for  which  we  pray  is 
not  the  kingdom  of  providence,  nor  is  it  the  kingdom 
of  grace  set  up  in  each  individual  returning  to  God  by 
his  Son.  The  kingdom  alluded  to  is  evidently  that 
spoken  of  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreamland  there  is  har- 
monious agreement  by  all  premillennial  expositors 
and  others  in  Mr.  Watson's  view  of  the  kingdoai 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and  the  interpretation,  brings 
before  us  two  states  of  the  one  kingdom — the  kingdom  of 
the  stone  and  the  mountain,  which  is  no  other  than  the 
stone  grown  into  the  mountain.  Mark,  the  image  is 
crushed  and  taken  away  before  the  stone  becomes  the 
mountain  J  which  shows  the  conflict  between  the  stone 
and  the  enemies  that  obstruct  its  course.  It  seems 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  stone  has  within  it  resources 
and  agencies  by  which  to  crush  the  antichristianisra 
that  obstructs  its  universal  triumph^  and  to  win  its  way 
to  the  throne  of  the  world. 

In  Daniers  vision  we  have  beasts  instead  of  metals, 
but  a  very  important  feature  in  the  first  vision  h  sup* 
plied  in  the  second  vision.  The  beast  is  judged,  and 
the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  given  to  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  tl^e 
song  hymned  by  celestial  beings  on  the  triimipb  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  :  "  The  kingdoms  of  tins 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christy  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.** 

Pagan  Rome  waged  a  war  of  extirpation  against 
Christianity^  and  even  reared  monuments  to  commemo* 
rate  the  work  done^  but  the  cause  of  missions  was  ^oi 
only  bound  to  win,  but  actually  won  the  victory  by  ih^ 
complete  overturn  of  the  empire.  Its  pagan  tem|>l«% 
altars,  and  sacrifices  vanished*  and  Christianity  lock 
their  place. 
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Is  the  missionary  enterprise  bound  to  mn  the  victory 
over  Roman  Catholicism  ?  Most  assuredly,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Prophecy  points 
out  how  long  this  great  enemy  of  the  Church  shall  make 
war  and  prevail  against  her,  but  when  1,260  years  shall 
expire  then  shall  she  fall  to  rise  no  more  forever.  Al- 
ready earnests  of  her  fall  appear.  The  pope  was 
crowned  king  by  Pepin,  and  acknowledged  a  civil 
ruler  by  Charlemagne.  He  wore  for  centuries  the  triple 
crown,  but  where  is  it  now }  It  has  fallen  from  his 
head,  but  he  is  a  bishop  still  ;  but  the  foul  cheat  of  hell 
which  he  represents  will  be  cast  Hke  a  mill-stone  into 
the  sea  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.  Fierce  and 
long  has  the  battle  raged,  but  the  missionary  cause  is 
bound  to  win.  And  when  the  prophecy  is  accomplished, 
then  will  it  be  said,  *'  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven, 
and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets;  for  God  hath  avenged 
you  on  her'*  (Rev.  18.  20). 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  is  hastening  to  dissolution.  This  enemy 
has  crippled  missionary  progress  and  has  checked  the 
progress  of  the  all-conquering  Gospel  for  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  time  as  Roman  Catholicism,  but  its 
patron,  the  Emperor  of  Turkey,  would  have  his  domin- 
ions parceled  out  among  the  powers  if  they  could  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  division.  But  the  river  Eu- 
phrates is  being  dried,  and  the  kings  of  the  East  will  be 
prepared,  and  the  beast  will  be  taken,  and  with  him  the 
false  prophet,  and  both  shall  be  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of 
fire  burning  with  brimstone  (Rev.  19.  20).  Both  ene- 
mies have  now  an  existence,  but  their  destruction  will 
yet  be  made  real  in  the  history  of  our  world,  and  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  bound  to  witness  it. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  god  of  this  world  introduced 
»uch  powerful  enemies  to  hold  his  right  in  tlie  world  he 
had  usurped  ?  Perhaps  in  no  device  of  his  has  he  been 
more  successful  than  in  the  introduction  of  formalism 
into  the  Church.  Let  any  unbiassed  individual  sit 
down  and  take  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  read  care- 
fully what  Chrisiianiiy  achieved  during  the  first  century 
of  its  existence,  and  the  great  success  of  those  early 
missionaries  of  the  cross  will  appear.  Can  we  doubt 
that  Satan  was  ignorant  of  the  secret  of  their  success  ? 
He  knew  well  it  was  their  whole-hearted  devotion^  their 
absorbing  love  to  Christ,  their  utter  abnegation  to  the 
world.  It  was  their  entire  absorption  in  the  salvation 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  the  glory  of  their  God.  It  was 
an  enthusiastic  religion  that  swallowed  them  up  and 
made  them  to  become  wanderers  on  the  earth.  It  was 
this  degree  of  devotion  before  which  Satan  saw  he  had 
no  chance*  Such  people  must  ultimately  subdue  the 
world.  The  arch  enemy,  seeing  he  must  lose  his  hold 
as  the  god  of  this  world,  substituted  the  form  for  the 
power  of  godliness,  a  half  consecration  for  an  entire  con- 
secration. 

Let  the  world  see  a  real,  living,  self-sacrificing,  hard- 
working, toiling,  triumphing  religion,  and  the  world  will 
be  inHuenced  by  it.     It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  re- 

iop  is  when  stripped  of  a  cumberous  ceremonialism, 


a  deadening  formalism  ;  cut  the  Church  loose  from  such 
a  baggage  train»  engineered  by  rich  and  worldly  men, 
and  relieved  of  a  host  of  nominal  Christians  impeding 
the  march  of  missionary  progress,  and  erelong  a  regen- 
erated Christianity  will  conquer  the  world.  If  all 
enemies  will  be  subdued,  and  Satan  will  be  bound,  and 
not  one  to  oppose  the  triumphant  reign  of  Christ, 
will  it  not  appear  that  missionary  enterprise  is  bound 
to  win  ? 

The  glowing  dcscriptioni  of  prophecy  encourage  the 
faith  and  hope  of  missionary  enterprise  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy  will  yet  be  made  real  in  the  history  of 
our  world.  ''  Foe  thou  shaft  inherit  all  nations  *'  (Psa.  82. 
8).  "  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  (Psa.  72.  8-1 1; 
Zech.  14.  9).  **The  Jews  shall  cast  off  their  unbe- 
lief" (Rom.  II.  15),  "  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded; 
and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of 
oar  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever/'  The  four  and  twenty  elders  render  their 
ascriptions  of  praise  because  he  has  taken  his  great 
power  and  has  reigned  (Rev.  11.  15-17).  Missionary 
enterprise  is  bound  to  win.  for  God's  promises  made  to 
the  Church  in  its  mortal  state  will  be  fulfilled.  The 
glowing  descriptions  of  prophecy  secure  the  conquest 
of  the  world  to  Christ ;  not  only  so,  but  guarantee  the 
completeness  of  the  Church  at  Christ's  coming.  ''He 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  ad- 
mired in  all  them  that  believe"  (2  Thess,  i.  10;  Eph.  5. 
25-27;  I  Thess.  I,  13).  It  is  the  object  of  the  faith  and 
hope  of  mission  work  to  have  all  for  whom  Christ 
gave  himself — all  those  who  have  been,  are,  and 
shall  be  born  of  the  Spirit ;  in  a  word,  the  completeness 
of  the  Church  elect,  sanctified  and  precious— all  shall 
appear  with  Christ  at  his  coming.  Glorious  consumma** 
tion  as  the  result  of  missionar}-  enterprise. 

**  Every  tear  is  wiped  away. 

Sighs  no  more  shall  heave  the  breast  j 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day. 

Sorrow  in  eternal  rest/'  . 


Our  Work  in  Ailvauciiig  €lirist's  K!iiirrtoiii, 

BY    REV.    H.    C,    HAYDN,    D.D.,    LL.D. 

"  God  so  loved  the  world  "  is  the  divine  reason  for  the 
cross.  *'  1,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me," 
is  the  foreseen  result ;  even  as  predicted  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah:  *'  He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  sat- 
isfied.*' And  the  revelator,  beholding  the  far-off  ac- 
complished fact,  tells  us  of  the  myriad  host,  of  all  na- 
tions, peoples,  and  tongues,  saved  and  glorified. 

We  stand  where  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament 
has  ever  stood — betwixt  the  cross  and  that  sublime  con- 
summation— only  a  little  nearer  to  the  end  than  any 
generation  ever  stood  before  ;  behind  us,  the  story  of 
the  conquering  kingdom,  a  little  grander,  a  little  fuller, 
than  ever  before  fell  on  mortal  ears.     The  same  com- 
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mission  comes  to  us  as  to  the  disciples  at  the  beginning  ; 
**  Preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature/*  The  same  com- 
raand :  ^^ After  this  manner  pray  ye  :  ^  .  .  Thy  kingdom 
come*  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven/' 
"  Pray  ye  the  I>ord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest/'  because  the  end  is  not  yet  ; 
the  Lord  is  not  yet  satisfied ;  all  peoples  are  not  yet 
drawn  to  him, 

St.  Paul  represents  Christ  as  the  Head  of  his  Church, 
the  Captain  of  his  host,  as  suffering  with  his  people  ;  what 
he  himself  said»  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ;  **  what 
the  prophet  said,  *'  In  all  their  affliction,  afflicted;  "  and 
Paul  says  of  himself,  **  I  am  filling  fuHy  up  the  lacking 
measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  "*— the  needful  travail 
of  spirit  till  the  end  in  view  from  the  cross  is  accom- 
plished What  fell  to  Paul  in  this  respect  falls  to  the 
Church  of  to-day — to  every  disciple  of  to-day.  Fill  ye 
fully  up  the  lacking  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
for  his  body's  sake,  the  Church.  Christ  had  his  cross 
in  view  of  which  he  cried,  **  How  am  I  straitened  until 
it  be  accomplished/'  Every  disciple  has  his  cross.  No 
easy-going,  aesthetic,  bejeweled  thing,  padded  and  fitted 
to  a  shrinking  shoulder,  worn  as  an  ornament,  or  dis- 
guised so  that  no  suggestion  of  the  Christ  would  be 
thought  of;  but  rugged,  cosdy  to  the  flesh,  a  sacrifice 
of  the  spirit,  with  a  purpose  in  it  that  identifies  the  dis- 
ciples with  Christ  in  the  object  of  his  cross-bearing, 
and  causes  us  sometimes  to  cry  out,  **  How  am  I  strait- 
ened until  it  be  accomplished/' 

The  Christendom  of  to-day  is  the  witness  of  such  con- 
secration. Every  redeemed  continent  or  island  of  the 
sea  is  hallowed  by  such  prayer  as  from  Knox's  agonized 
spirit  went  up  in  the  petition,  "  Give  me  Scotland  or  I 
die/'  No  race  has  been  won  without  it,  or  ever  will  be. 
We  are  here  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
because  of  such  forerunners  in  faith  and  sacrifice. 
We  arc  one  with  the  Church  of  the  apostolic  age 
in  our  redemption  and  our  mission,  in  the  cross  and  the 
crown*  To  us,  as  to  them,  the  Master  says,  "  The  field 
is  the  world/'  and  **  all  nations"  are  the  object  of  our 
prayerful  solicitude,  as  being  the  subjects  of  divine 
grace  and  to  be  won  to  the  Christ  of  the  cross  and  the 
resurrection. 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  send  forth  laborers  into  thy  har- 
vest \  Lord  of  the  world's  resources^  turn  the  hearts  of 
thy  stewards  to  the  world's  perishing  needs  I  Lord  of 
the  nations,  make  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  world  to 
serve  thy  purposes  I  This  day  and  its  call  to  prayer 
marks  an  exigency  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom.  We 
need  the  broad  outlook  of  Edwards,  who  read  his  secular 
paper  to  see  whether  in  the  current  movement  of  events 
he  could  discover  any  thing  favorable,  any  thing  ob- 
structive  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  truly  dignify  current  affairs  in  our  eyes.  It  is 
the  only  way  for  a  Christian  man  to  identify  himself 
properly  with  current  history. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  upon  the  world  into  which  the 
Jdastcf  seat  his  apostles — sends  us.     It  was  the  same 


swinging  orb  moving  through  space  then  as  now,  but  a 
far  different  world.  Yes,  and  unlike  what  we  ourselves 
looked  out  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Take  the  great  Asiatic  peoples,  waking  out  of  sleep, 
stirring  their  giant  strength,  feeling  their  relation  to 
Europe  and  America,  entering  into  the  federation  of  na- 
tions, conscious  of  a  great  need  ;  once  carrying  conster- 
nation into  Europe,  now  resenting  the  dictation  which 
Europe  is  strong  enough  to  enforce,  and  chafing  under 
limitations  they  do  not  always  mean  to  endure. 

In  this  awakening  a  preached  Gospel  has  had  more  to 
do  than  any  other  one  inffuence.  It  is  as  when  the 
Gospel  was  carried  over  the  Roman  Empire,  and  its 
leaven  put  in  the  great  centers  of  civilization.  The  same 
method,  the  same  result.  The  missionary  force  centered 
in  Constantinople  and  Beirut,  with  college  and  press»  the 
Bible  and  preaching,  for  fifty  years  holding  the  torch 
of  life  and  liberty  in  that  dense  darkness,  has  wrought 
wonders  for  Bulgaria  and  the  Armenians  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  seen. 

It  was  missionary  influence  that  wrought  indirectly, 
but  mightily,  to  the  overthrow  of  that  selfish  and  opres- 
sive  monopoly,  the  East  India  Company,  in  India. 

The  missionary  of  the  cross,  with  his  Bible  and  the 
press  and  the  hospital,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  new  life  of  Japan  and  the  awakening  of  China. 
They  have  inaugurated  a  work  that  other  men  must 
carry  on.  What  a  few  could  begin  calls  for  many  to 
carry  to  completion.  The  work  has  grown  to  over- 
shadowing dimensions.  And  over  the  whole  Asiatic 
continent  the  force  is  inadequate  to  the  urgent  necessi- 
ties of  the  hour.  Churches,  schools,  native  helpers  have 
been  raised  up  ;  but  as  yet  the  guiding  and  inspiring 
presence  of  the  missionary  is  essential  to  the  work. 

And  still  there  is  much  land  to  be  possessed,  which 
calls  for  the  pioneer  to  blaze  the  way  into  unoccupied 
fields.  Look  at  Africa.  •  It  was  the  ''^^  straitened*'  spirit 
of  such  men  as  Livingstone,  heading  a  list  of  martyrs  for 
Africans  redemption,  that  led  to  the  occupation  of  so 
many  strategic  points  in  that  dark  continent,  held  at 
great  cost,  in  the  full  faith  that  Ethiopia  is  yet  to  stretch 
forth  her  hands  unto  God.  We  have  seen  the  begin- 
ning of  a  most  hopeful  work  spring  up  on  the  great 
central  lake,  and  the  hand  of  the  persecutor  laid  upon  it 
for  the  extinction  of  the  Church — the  old  story  of  the 
early  centuries,  when  Roman  emperors  one  after  another 
harried  the  Church  of  that  day  and  vowed  its  exter- 
mination. Who  doubts  but  that,  now  as  then,  the 
martyr-spirit  will  beget  its  own  successors;  and  these 
watch-fires,  kindled  in  the  dark  continent,  shall  so  flame 
forth  as  to  enlighten  all  its  dense  gloom  ? 

Europe  seems  inevitably  drifting  into  war,  which,  if 
it  comes,  cannot  be  less  than  most  desolating  and  awful, 
with  most  obvious  results  for  good  or  evil  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Every  step  of  Russia  southward  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  free  spirit  of  Protestantism  wherever  it  is  founi 
in  her  path. 

In  ourown  land  the  diflficulties  that  beset  us  are  reall 
complicated — with  European  peoples  on  the  one  ban 


and  Asiatic  on  the  other — and  there  is  no  political  wisdom 
to  grapple  with  iheni,  no  love  of  country  that  so  dom- 
inates party  and  selfish  interest  as  to  give  us  a  leader- 
ship great  enough,  good  enough,  and  strong  enough  to 
call  forth  the  latent  sentiment  of  a  nation  for  righteous- 
ness. And  yet  this  same  American  people  have  an  en- 
trance into  the  wide  world,  and  resources  therefor  un- 
matched even  by  Englaiid  herselt 

Every  step  taken  in  our  outlook  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  an  urgency  of  need  that  man  is  too  puny  or  too 
selfish  to  meet.  It  is  a  time  to  pray.  The  old  time 
burden  needs  to  be  rolled  on  to  our  hearts;  **  It  is  time 
for  thee,  Lord,  to  work.**  *'  Lift  thou  up  a  standard." 
*•  Make  thou  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  thee/*  It  is  a 
tine  for  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  removes 
mountains,  that  faith  which  knows  that  there  is  a  prov- 
idence  in  the  affairs  of  men  who  cares  more  for  the  king- 
dom than  we  possibly  can  do  ;  a  faith  that  does  not  for- 
get how  the  greatest  powers  of  the  old  world  were  broken 
ia  pieces  as  foretold  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and 
beJieves  that  neither  the  Czar  of  Russia  nor  the  chief  of 
Uganda  can  go  one  step  further  than  God  Almighty  in 
his  inscrutable  wisdom  permits;  a  faith  that  looks  back 
and  sees  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  few  willing 
and  consecrated  ones  in  a  little  space  of  time*  and  be- 
lieves that  the  quickening  breath  of  the  Spirit  that 
wrought  thus  much  can  do  yet  greater  things  with  a 
thoroughly  quickened  and  enlisted  Church,  equipped  as 
is  the  Church  of  to-day. 

In  such  a  faith  the  millions  of  Christ's  loyal  ones  are 
exhorted  to  pray  for  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  nations,  that  the  wodd  may  be  brought  to  the 
feet  of  our  Lord. 

We  cannot  sympathize  with  this  movement  unless  in 
sympathy  with  Christ,  straitened  in  spirit  till  his  baptism 
should  be  accomplished,  and  the  Gospel  of  life  from  the 
dead  be  given  to  the  world.  We  cannot  be  in  sympathy 
with  Christ  and  not  sympathize  with  any  thing  that  will 
hasten  his  universal  reign*  We  believe  he  gave  himself 
for  the  world;  we  want  him  to  have  the  world.  He  was 
basely  rejected  of  men  ;  we  want  to  see  him  acknowl- 
edged of  all  men  as  the  Light  of  the  world  and  its  right- 
ful King,  We  believe  this  to  be  the  Gospel  that  all  men 
need  ;  we  want  to  see  them  speedtly  possessed  of  it.  We 
see  the  nations  hurled  one  against  another  in  bloody 
conflict ;  we  want  to  see  the  day  hastened  when  they 
shall  learn  war  no  more.  Our  Bible  has  brought  its 
blessings  of  spiritual  quickening  and  enrichment  in- 
to  our  civilization,  our  literature,  our  homes,  and  our 
hearts  ;  and  we  know  that  this  book  is  a  world-book 
and  meant  for  the  nations,  and  that  we  have  no  busi* 
ness  to  keep  it  to  ourselves.  There  is  not  a  pulse  of 
our  being  that  really  beats  in  sympathy  with  Christ  but 
must  thrill  responsive  to  such  suggestions  of  Christ's 
supremacy  in  the  world  and  of  the  future  of  the  world 
under  him. 

One  grand  result  of  such  united  prayer,  if  it  be  truly 
luch,  will  be  to  enlist  the  whole  Church  in  that  which  is 
10  dear  to  Christ,  and  to  scatter  the  blinding  mists  of 


skeptical  unbelief  from  our  eyes,  so  that  we  see  clearly 
that,  as  the  nations  inquire  in  spiritual  unrest  and  agony. 
To  whom  shall  we  go  ?  there  is  but  one  answer,  and 
we  cannot,  dare  not,  withhold  it. 

We  are  to  be  loyal  to  Christ.  His  the  kingdom,  his 
to  command ;  ours  to  obey  and  glory  in  serving  him.  To 
lis  our  little  corner  of  the  kingdom  may  seem  all-im* 
portant,  the  work  to  which  personally  we  put  our  hand 
all-absorbing.  But  are  we  at  liberty  to  forget  that  **  the 
field  is  the  world."     The  Master  said  that. 

To  us  it  seems  advisable  to  finish  up  at  our  doors  be- 
fore we  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  are  we  wiser 
than  the  whole  college  of  the  apostles  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  besides  ?  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  record 
of  disciples  living  near  the  time  of  Christ's  personal 
presence  on  the  earth,  when  love  for  him  was  young  and 
the  heart  was  warm ;  and  they  worked  on  the  plan  of 
putting  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  into  many  great  centers, 
and  with  wonderful  success — the  very  plan  the  Church 
is  working  upon  to-day,  and  under  which  she  has  reaped 
her  grandest  successes  in  India,  Japan,  China^  Mexico^ 
and  elsewhere. 

Do  not  let  us  try  to  steady  the  ark  that  is  moving  for- 
ward at  the  Lord's  command  under  the  Spirit^s  guid- 
ance* The  close  interdependence  of  home  and  foreign 
work  has  been  seen  at  every  step  since  Carey  moved  out 
of  Kittering  upon  India.  Yea,  in  all  the  blessed  history 
of  the  Moravian  missions. 

It  is  time  that  this  work  were  laid  upon  our  con- 
sciences by  all  the  sanctities  of  our  holy  faith,  and 
caught  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  best  moments. 

It  is  time  that  every  communicant  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  addressed  himself  to  the  doing  of  the  Master's 
will  in  respect  to  the  spread  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  time  that  the  facts  which  bear  upon  it  in  these 
modern  times  and  our  passing  days  were  familiar  to  every 
one  naming  the  name  of  Christ,  since  ignorance  at  this 
point  strikes  at  the  roots  of  his  vocation. 

It  is  time  that  our  missionary  literature  were  welcomed 
and  read  in  Christian  homes.  How  is  a  disciple  of 
Christ  to  reconcile  to  his  conscience  familiarity  with  cur* 
rent  secular  literature  and  indifference  to  the  literature 
of  missions? 

It  is  time  that  more  workers — ten  to  one — found  their 
way  into  the  wide  field. 

It  is  time  that  people  who  arc  hoarding  their  thousands 
and  lens  of  thousands — ^yea,  their  millions^ — dispersed  the 
Lord*s  treasure  that  they  are  holding  back  from  his  work 
in  a  critical  epoch  of  this  world's  history,  and  began  to 
ask  themselves,  "  Wherefore  have  I  come  to  this  kingdom 
of  earthly  possession  ?  " 

It  is  time  that  every  man  was  giving  according  to  his 
several  ability,  be  it  much  or  little. 

It  is  time  to  ask  what  the  Master  means  when  he  tells 
his  disciples  to  **seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God/*  and  to 
understand  that  this  reverses  the  ordinary  judgments  of 
men  as  to  first  and  last,  and  implies  the  existence  of  a 
new  order  of  persons  in  the  world,  even  the  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 


BY    FANNY    ZAMPINI    SALAZARO.    - 

Tn  Italy*  and  especially  in  the  southi  childhood  de- 
velops so  rapidly  into  girlhood  that  it  is  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  fix  an  age  at  which  the  change  can 
be  said  to  take  place.  It  was  not  long  since  the  law 
permitted  girls  to  marry  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen.  But  when  Italy  reformed  her  laws  and  pub- 
lished a  new  code  for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  de- 
creed that  girls  could  not  marry  before  fifteen.  What, 
then,  can  we  call  their  girlhood  ?  For  at  twelve  a  girl 
has  commonly  begun  to  think  about,  and,  sadder  still, 
to  feel,  love's  torments  and  life*s  ambitions.  And  if  this 
was  only  TimiteJ  to  the  sweet,  vague,  and  mysterious 
reveries  of  a  young  heart  awakening  to  the  soft  feelings 
of  love,  we  should  have  the  expression  of  a  poetical 
temperament  leading  to  high  thoughts  and  noble  deeds. 

But,  though  sometimes  the  case,  this  is  not  the 
character  which  is  common  among  Italian  girls  ;  and 
their  thoughts  tend  rather  toward  rich  marriages  and 
baneful  calculations  of  this  sort  than  to  poetic  dreams 
about  their  future  life.  And  even  in  her  simplicity  a 
girl  too  often  indulges  the  consideration  of  her  chances 
in  society,  thinking  it  easy  to  marry  well  if  she  is  but 
good-looking  and  rich. 

Marriage  is  the  one  view,  the  one  ambilion»  to  which 
a  girl  clings.  For  this  she  forms  her  schemes,  and 
studies  music  and  singing  and  any  thing  that  shows  her 
off  to  advantage  among  her  friends;  for  this  she  wishes 
to  go  out — not  for  simple  healthy  walks,  but  to  mingle  in 
crosvds  where  men  may  see  her  and  she  see  them.  She 
is  not  prone  to  fashion  in  her  mind  an  ideal  of  man,  for 
she  will  be  satisfied  if  he  is  rich.  And  there  is  con- 
sistency in  the  girl's  character;  for  the  object  of  her 
life  in  general  h  marriage,  not  always  for  love,  but 
rather  for  a  good  settlement ;  and  then  what  does  she 
care  for  her  husband  since  it  is  to  his  fortune  and  posi- 
tion that  she  looks  for  the  attainment  of  her  ambition — 
figurarr  iiud  i^ct/ere  ?* 

Whether  at  home  or  at  school  the  same  struggle 
agitates  her  childish  mind  ;  and  the  struggle  is  a  real 
one,  since  she  is  obliged  to  hide  it  carefully  from  her 
parents  and  teachers,  who  would  on  no  account  even 
speak  in  her  presence  of  such  subjects  as  love  and 
marriage;  and  thus  it  happens  that  when  the  childish 
heart  awakes  to  unknown  feelings  which  she  cannot 
herst-lf  define,  but  which  reveal  a  new  world  of  strange 
fears,  deep  delights,  vague  aspirations,  and  painful 
doubts,  she  has  no  one  in  whom  she  can  trust,  or  by 
whom  she  can  be  led,  advised,  supported,  and  en- 
lightened. The  only  jjerson  to  whom  she  is  allowed  to 
speak  freely  is  her  confessor,  often  perhaps  a  kind  old 
man,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  troubles  of  a  girlish  soul, 
and  who  considers  as  **  sinful  and  bad  thoughts  "  the 
feelings  which  may  lead  a  woman  to  a  noble  life,  or 
throw  her  into  the  toils  of  misery  and  shame  ;  and  so 
the  young  creature  is   scolded  and   made  ashamed  of 


•  To  "  &faowoff  *'  and  to  ^"^  enjoy  one**  self,** 


herself,  and  roughly  ordered  to  drive  *Vsuch  bad 
thoughts  '*  from  her  mind  ;  and  many  a  girl  is  made 
miserable  indeed  by  firmly  believing  herself  to  be 
templed  and  accursed  merely  because  the  confessor  has 
put  such  nonsensical  ideas  into  her  head.  At  no  time 
in  life  are  the  tender,  delicate  cares  of  a  devoted  and 
intelligent  mother  so  much  required.  Be  it  sooner  or 
later,  a  mother  must  discern  the  time  at  which  to  give 
her  daughter  that  quiok  and  ready  sympathy  that  no  one 
else  can  supply,  remembering  what  she  herself  has 
suffered.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  too  man^  women 
forget  their  girlish  feelings  when  married  and  advanced 
in  life,  and  the  course  pursued  toward  their  daughters 
too  often  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy.  Since  the  confessor  describes  them  as 
sinful,  and  the  mother  will  not  listen,  girls  are  often 
driven  to  pour  their  confidences  into  the  ears  of  servants, 
or  friends  of  their  own  age  whom  they  meet  with  at  the 
daily  classes,  or  at  the  convent,  schools,  or  national 
colleges.  But  as  neither  at  home  nor  at  school  have  we 
in  Italy  yet  attained  a  general  high-toned  intellectual 
and  moral  life,  girlhood  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
what  it  ought — the  smiling  spring  season  of  a  hap[)y 
woman.  Except  in  a  few  fortunate  cases  we  have  not 
in  general  the  highest  and  dearest  of  human  blessings 
—home-life,  that  sweet  and  tender  union  of  the  family, 
with  all  its  moral  and  ennobling  influence  on  society 
and  the  nation. 

Therefore,  without  analyzing  further  the  actual  state 
of  girlhood  in  Italy,  let  us  give  a  rapid  glance  at  what 
really  constitutes  the  surroundings  in  which  girls  are 
brought  up.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  for  a  person  of 
high  moral  culture  to  abstract  herself  from  her  sur- 
roundings if  they  are  coarse  and  vulgar ;  but  such  an 
exertion  requires  a  strong  and  resolute  will,  a  nobl 
character  indeed,  and  one  not  to  be  influenced  by  cir 
cumstances,  but  on  the  contrary  capable  of^bendin 
them  to  serve  its  own  best  views.  But  to  attain  to  this 
sort  of  human  perfection  is  neither  easy  nor  common, 
and  we  must  therefore  consider,  rather,  things  as  they  are 
more  generally  found. 

Our  society  in  Italy  has  not,  as  in  England,  a  distinct 
and  well-defined  system  of  grades  and  classes.  Money 
is  the  one  mark  of  aristocracy.  To  money  all  honors 
are  paid  and  all  doors  are  open  ;  and  when  rich  people 
are  sensible  enough  to  improve  their  minds  and  lead 
honorable  lives,  they  are  all  deserving  of  respect  and 
esteem,  ftit  when  gold  serves  its  owners  only  to  defy 
public  opinion,  and  to  indulge  in  selfish  pleasures  and 
vulgar  ambitions,  its  influence  is  at  once  baneful  and 
corrupting.  What,  for  instance,  can  we  expect  from  a 
girl  who  sees  her  mother  receiving  her  richer  friends 
with  marked  dilTerence  of  demeanor,  and  trying  to 
realize  the  appearance  of  possessing  wealth  which  in 
reality  she  has  not  got  ? 
have  no  lofty  conce 
refinement  by  no  means  always  accompanies  high  birth; 
where  good  education,  sound  principles,  and  noble 
feelings  are  wanting,  vice  asserts  itself  unblushingly  in 
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ice  of  possessing  wealth  which  in 
ot  ?     With  such  a  training  girls  can^Bi 
option  of  life.     Unfortunately,  tou,^B 


good  society,  and  even  in  our  modern  literature  its 
features  are  too  faithfiiHy  reflected.  We  should  give 
due  praise  to  such  novelists  as  Fogazzaro^  Castelnuovo, 
and  Farina,  but  much  of  what  is  popular  Action  con- 
sists mainly  of  bad  imitation  of  the  works  of  French 
writers,  and  even  our  authoresses  (with  such  exceptions 
as  Signoras  Pierantoni,  Mancini,  Neera,  Cordelia  and 
Marie  Savi  Lopez)  consider  little  how  high  and  noble  a 
mission  literature  should  aim  at. 

Girls  reared  amid  these  surroundings  are  even  more 
to  be  pitied  than  those  who  are  brought  up  in  convents 
by  nuns.  Those  educated  at  the  convents,  and  those 
educated  at  the  national  colleges,  seem  to  fall  into  two 
easily  distinguished  classes.  The  first  consists  largely 
of  dreaming,  stupid  creatures  blushing  for  nothing, 
unable  to  put  two  sensible  words  together^  filled  with 
absurd  prejudices,  bigoted  for  the  most  part,  and  an 
easy  prey  to  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  the  society 
they  enter  on  leaving  the  convent  The  other  class  in- 
cludes the  ambitious  coquette  who  begins  even  at  school 
to  court  her  richer  companions,  especially  those  who 
have  brothers  to  whom  they  will  send  word  about  the 
"impression"  they  make  or  the  'Move"  ihey  inspire. 
I  have  actually  read  letters  from  a  girl  writing  to  a 
school  companion  to  tell  her  brother  she  was  dying  for 
love  of  him  !  Nor  are  such  childish  absurdities  as  these 
regarded  by  mothers  or  teachers  in  a  proper  light.  In* 
stead  of  explaining  to  a  girl  the  wrong  she  is  doing 
herself,  and  pointing  out  a  proper  course  of  behavior, 
the  mother  and  teacher  are  too  often  content  to  punish 
the  child  and  take  no  further  trouble.  All  this  is  typical 
of  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  older  generation  to 
improve  or  alter  their  views  on  the  bringing  up  of  girls. 
When  Italy  became  united,  compulsory  and  cheap 
education  offered  a  road  to  improvement  of  which  the 
lower  classes  readily  availed  themselves.  But  their 
betters  are  too  slow  to  move  with  the  times.  A  noble 
and  highly  cultivated  Italian  lady  thus  wrote  to  me  only 
a  short  time  ago  ;  "As  regards  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
it  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  proportions.  I  may  say 
that  those  in  the  lowest  station  of  life  have  become  the 
only  class  who  study  at  all^  and  these  mostly  obtain 
positions  as  teachers.  .  .  .  My  dear  friend,  your 
English  blood  deceives  you.  Not  that  I  despair  of 
Italy's  future.  You  are  right  to  believe  iu  it,  and  no 
doubt  Italy  will  one  day  afford  to  women  a  means  of 
proper  culture.  They  will  anxiously  expect  it  and 
profit  by  it,  but  neither  I  nor  you,  who  are  so  much  the 
younger,  will  live  to  see  it.'*  This  comes,  I  say,  from  a 
noble  and  high-minded  woman,  who  has  devoted  twenty- 
five  years  of  her  life  and  a  large  part  of  her  fortune 
toward  improving  the  education  of  girls  in  Italy;  and 
her  sad  forecast  is  probably  only  too  true,  though  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  our  progress  will  be  more  rapid. 
The  first  object  must  be  to  rouse  all  lovers  of  their 
country  to  a  real  sense  of  its  wants.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  which  keeps  us  back  is  not  want  of  means,  for 
plenty  of  money  is  badly  spent  on  a  bad  system ;  nor 
even   want  of  intelligence,  for  Italians    are    naturally 


gifted,  and  their  daughters  would  quickly  change  if  their 
education  was  improved.  It  is  a  false  sense  of  national 
pride  that  blinds  Italians  to  existing  evils,  and  that 
makes  them  boldly  assert  the  superiority  of  their 
culture  to  that  of  all  other  European  nations.  And  the 
accusation  of  ingratitude  is  too  readily  applied  to  those 
who  see  the  faults  of  the  system  and  seek  to  change  it; 
their  views  are  declared  to  be  Utopian,  and  their 
criticism  as  implying  a  want  of  patriotic  feeling. 

Girlhood  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  though 
sad  enough  in  the  large  towns,  has  yet  a  sort  of  wild 
poetic  character  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  country 
girls  keep  I  heir  simple,  innocent  ways,  seldom  leaving 
their  mothers,  to  whom  they  are  real  helps  in  all  house- 
hold cares.  They  are  healthy,  living  a  pure  and  whole- 
some, if  severe,  life  among  the  fields  and  mountains  ; 
and  with  them  we  often  find  a  real  deep  vein  of  poetry 
and  great  gentleness  of  manners.  Of  all  classes  in 
Italy  probably  these  make  the  best  wives  and  mothers, 
and  become  devoted  to  their  families  when  not  led 
away  by  an  imprudent  ambition  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
and  too  often  to  find  their  loss,  in  the  great  centers  of 
industry.  Too  few  efforts  are  made  to  establish  local 
schools  of  technical  instruction  in  these  villages  and 
rural  comrauniiies. 

Professor  Ruggero  Bonghi»  well-known  in  England  as 
one  of  our  most  eminent  writers  and  political  men,  has 
lately  succeeded  in  establishing  a  first*rate  girls*  college 
at  Anagni,  near  Rome,  for  the  daughters  of  teachers. 
The  new  institution,  patronized  by  her  majesty  our 
most  beloved  queen,  and  bearing  her  own  name, 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  practically  organized 
in  Italy.  The  education  given  there  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  social  class 
to  which  the  girls  belong.  One  of  the  most  recent 
innovations  achieved  is  a  special  section  of  instruction 
in  practical  agriculture  and  dairy  work. 

The  advantage  of  obtaining  such  instruction  without 
the  necessity  of  leaving  their  birthplace  w^ould  be 
inestimable  to  these  girls.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  the 
exertions  in  this  direction  of  a  distinguished  Italian 
lady,  Signora  Aurelia  Cimmino  Folliero  de  Luna,  who 
has  had  notable  success  in  establishing  a  rural  school 
for  girls  in  northern  Italy.  One  would  gladly  see  more 
sympathy  between  class  and  class,  more  of  that  kindly 
interest  which  I  noticed  in  England  in  country  life 

With  regard  to  life  in  the  lower  middle  class  living  in 
towns,  we  have  a  cbver  Italian  writer,  Malilde  Serao, 
M'ho  has  very  vividly  described  the  melancholy  girlhood 
that  is  seen  in  our  Neapolitan  provinces.  Her  accounts 
of  Neapolitan  life  in  iht peti(e  bourgeoisie^  of  the  misera- 
ble struggles  of  girls  studying  to  become  teachers  and 
telegraphists  (the  only  occupations  now  open  to  this 
class),  are  graphic  in  the  extreme;  most  of  these  talcs 
appeared  in  the  Nuoim  Anioiogia^  our  best  Italian 
review;  though  some  are  considered  unfair  to  the  class 
they  represent. 

We  have  now  fortunately  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion  in    Italy,  the  Senator  Pasqtiale   Villari,  who  fully 
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understands  the  need  of  reforming  female  education. 
His  predecessor  has  already  done  a  good  deal  to  show 
that  his  interest  in  such  an  important  matter  lay  not  in 
words  only,  but  was  proved  by  deeds.  He  lately 
ordered  all  the  Instittttes  of  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  to  be 
opened  to  women,  so  as  to  encourage  them  in  art 
culture.  Having  heard  how  deficient  was  female 
education  in  convents  and  national  colleges,  he  charged 
Commendatore  Gioda,  who  was  at  the  head  of  ordinary 
and  popular  instruction^  to  inspect  girls'  colleges 
throughout  Italy  and  report  officially  on  their  actual 
state.  His  report  is  most  valuable  for  any  one  interested 
in  Italian  girls'  education,  for  it  gives  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  this  matter,  Wc  have  now  in 
Italy  through  the  various  provinces  1,584  female  collegesj 
thus  divided : 

Entirely  supported  by  the  government. 5 

Established  by  the   government  and  variously 

self-supporting. ..,..,.. 42 

Established  by  the  provinces  or  cities, . » 73 

Established  by  private  associations  and  having 

the  character  of  charitable  institutions,, . 804 

Private  boarding-schools,.  * , 660 

1,584 

In  these  colleges,  a  great  many  of  which  are  con- 
vents, 47,358  girls  are  boarders,  while  29,294  daily  pupils 
attend  the  schools  and  receive  there  their  education. 
So  Italy  has  at  present  76,652  young  girls  being  trained 
to  be  one  day  sensible  women,  the  mothers  of  the  future 
Italian  generation. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  culture  and  education  so 
many  girls  receive  in  those  colleges?  asks  Commenda- 
tore Gioda  in  his  report.  He  very  honestly  answers, 
making  most  sagacious  and  just  observations  on  the 
various  types  of  these  colleges.  The  best  of  them  all 
are  the  ^^^^  immediately  dependent  on  the  government, 
one  in  Milan,  one  in  Florence,  one  in  Verona,  one  in 
Palermo,  and  one  lately  incorporated  in  Montagna, 

The  three  Royal  Female  Colleges  in  Naples,  entirely 
self-supporting,  deserve  special  noticei  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  give  it,  since  I  have  read  with  deep  interest 
the  report  of  Senator  Rega,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
them,  and  whose  death  is  just  lamented.  He  plainly 
acknowledged  how  local  prejudices  prevented  him  giving 
a  more  practical  scope  to  the  training  of  the  girls»  One 
of  these  three  Neapolitan  colleges  is  especially  meant 
for  girls  belonging  to  the  middle  class.  So  after  seeing 
how  absurd  it  was  to  have  these  young  women  all 
trained  for  the  same  profession  of  teachers,  as  it  be- 
comes impossible  for  all  of  them  to  find  situations  after 
they  have  obtained  their  degree,  Senator  Rega  proposed 
to  establish  a  School  of  Art  and  Industry  in  this 
particular  college.  But  the  idea  offended  the  parents, 
who  thought  it  would  be  degradation  to  their  social 
condition  that  their  daughters  should  work  in  any  other 
department  than  teaching.  This  is  so  very  characteristic 
that  I  could  not  help  mentioning  it  in  this  brief  review 
of  Italian  girlhood. 

Fancy  families,  whose  father  and  brothers  are  in  trade 
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or  employed  at  six  or  eight  pounds  a  month,  would  feel 
degraded  if  their  daughters  or  sisters  gained  as  much 
dress-making,  embroidering,  or  working  in  any  branch 
of  the  decorative  arts !  Doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  I  do  not  mean  the  first-rate  ones  who  gain  an  im- 
mense deal  and  occupy  high  positions  in  society,  but 
those  who^  working  very  hard,  are  always  struggling  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  would  deem  it  degrading  to  have 
their  wives,  daughters,  or  sisters  supporting  themselves 
and  working  bravely  to  help  the  family. 

This  prejudice  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  lower  middle 
class  that  even  the  girls  who  will  work  do  it  qtiitc 
secretly  for  fear  of  being  looked  down  upon.  For  we 
have  among  our  girls  many  **  Little  Dorrits"  who  in- 
dulge their  father*s  false  pride  from  true,  generous 
affection^  and  work  secretly  to  help  him,  letting  him  be- 
lieve all  the  time  they  are  amusing  themselves. 

In  Commendatore  Gioda*s  report  on  female  education 
is  very  clearly  stated  the  harm  done  to  Italy  by  still 
allowing  nuns  to  have  such  immediate  influence  ia 
female  culture. 

When  in  t866  religious  orders  were  suppressed  in 
Italy  many  convents  kept  by  nuns  remained,  finding  ft 
very  artful  excuse  by  saying  that  these  nuns  were  not 
formally  bound  by  any  religious  vows»  and  their  schools 
claimed  to  be  regarded  as  private  laical  ones»  offering  to 
be  regularly  inspected  by  the  government  educational 
authorities.  As  the  documents  to  prove  the  true 
character  of  these  colleges  were  hidden  or  destroyed  a 
great  confusion  arose,  and  many  of  them  were  con- 
sidered as  benevolent  private  institutions,  and  several 
others  put  under  government  supervision.  The 
religious  authorities  knew  quite  well  that  they  would 
end  by  having  their  own  way,  since  it  is  known  how 
school  inspection  is  done  in  Italy. 

For  1,584  female  colleges  we  have  only  four  lady 
inspectors,  and  in  his  report  Commendatore  Gioda  states 
the  impossibility  of  their  keeping  a  regular  vigilance 
over  institutions  so  many  of  which  are  kept  by  nuns,         ^M 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  nun  without  any  experi-  ^1 
ence  of  real  life,  and  obliged  by  her  vows  to  keep  far 
from  society,  is  not  the  fittest  person  to  train  girls  whose  - 
future  lies  in  that  same  society  her  teacher  has  no  idea 
of.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  defective  training 
girls  receive  in  convents.  Besides,  very  little  care  is 
given  to  physical  culture,  it  being  either  through  ignor- 
ance  of  the  laws  of  health  or  from  the  conventional 
idea  that  the  less  the  body  is  minded  the  more  the  soul 
tends  toward  spiritual  life.  This»  of  course,  produces  a 
most  unhealthy  development  of  morbid  sensitiveness 
which  is  not  the  fit  preparation  for  a  woman  meant  to 
face  the  realities  of  life  and  often  the  hard  struggles  for 
it.  Nuns  do  not  or  will  not  understand  that  girls 
should  be  trained  to  rely  on  themselves  as  sensible 
human  beings  ;  they  do  all  they  can  to  break  their  will 
and  weaken  their  feelings,  hence  arises  the  want  of 
character  in  such  passive  creatures.  The  great  object 
of  monastic  education  in  Italy  is  to  keep  girls  innocent 
and  entirely  subject  to  the  confessor's  guidance.     They 


arc  bound  to  obey  without  reason mg,  and  the  greatest 
praise  given  to  a  girl  considered  properly  educated  is 
"She  has  no  will."  To  train  the  moral  faculties  of  a 
reasonable  living  creature  is  not  even  dreamt  of.  To 
infuse  in  her  soul  a  high  ideal  of  life's  great  duties  to- 
ward God,  ourselves^  and  humankind^  and  open  the  eyes 
of  her  mind  to  all  the  great  and  holy  truths  of  real  life, 
making  herself  the  guardian  of  her  own  being,  would  be 
considered  folly.  I  have  heard  very  sensible  persons 
criticise  very  strongly  such  ideas  as  quite  extravagant 
Women  must  be  guided  like  irresponsible  creatures — 
first  in  their  family,  next  in  convents  or  schools,  and  to 
the  end  of  life  by  their  husband  or  brother;  and  I  even 
know  some  who  dare  not  do  any  thing  without  asking 
their  sons*  leave.  Girls  to-day  have  a  fairer  chance  of 
being  more  rationally  prepared,  for  Italians  are  seriously 
awakening  to  higher  ideals  of  life.  And  this  makes  it 
indeed  very  difficult  to  generalize  ^irlhoad  in  Italy. 

Where  civilization  has  advanced  more  rapidly  we 
lutTe  fair  specimens  of  bright  intelligent  young  women 
taking  interest  in  serious  things,  still  candidly  enjoying 
the  amusements  of  their  age.  This  is  the  case  in  Milan, 
Turin,  Bologna,  where  culture  is  more  generally  spread 
and  prejudices  have  no  deep  roots.  But  the  more  we 
study  life  in  southern  Italy  the  more  we  must  acknowl- 
edge how  difficult  it  is  for  modem  civilization  to  make 
its  way  among  the  long-established  absurd  conven- 
tionaltties  regarding  girls'  education  and  every  thing 
concerning  women  in  general. 

It  is,  of  course^  the  fatal  inheritance  of  the  barbaric 
despotism  and  of  the  ignorant  priesthood  who  have 
ruled  over  public  conscience,  using  prejtjdice  in  place  of 
the  more  holy  light  of  religion.  The  obscurantism  of 
entire  populations  in  these  southern  provinces  who  have 
given  to  Italy  men  and  women  of  the  highest  culture 
and  character  was  in  i860  most  painful  Thirty  years 
of  liberty  have  not  produced  all  the  progress  that  could 
be  expected,  for  it  was  not,  nor  could  it  be,  appre^ 
ciated  and  received  by  people  who  were  not  prepared 
for  its  light  because  they  were  far  too  long  a  time 
accustomed  to  darkness.  Culture  is  feared  for  girls 
considered  to  be  quite  fitted  for  their  future  life  when 
they  can  read  and  write,  provided  they  are  expert  in 
domestic  business  if  poor,  or  able  to  dress  well  if  rich. 

Professional  schools  have  met  with  comparative  suc- 
cess for  girls  of  inferior  social  condition.  Some  in 
Rome  have  even  obtained  her  majesty  our  beloved 
queen*s  encouragement. 

Queen  Margherita  is  greatly  interested  in  girls' 
culture  in  Italy.  If  she  could  exercise  more  influence 
her  mind  would  be  inclined  to  view  favorably  woman's 
progress.  As  a  constitutional  sovereign^  most  delicate 
not  to  exceed  the  authority  given  her,  she  rather  abstains 
from  indulging  her  liberal  views.  Highly  cultivated 
herself,  she  can  fully  appreciate  the  divine  enjoyments  of 
a  refined  mind,  and  certainly  her  personal  encourage- 
ment to  any  one  willing  to  contribute  to  female  progress 
in  Italy  is  most  generous.  She  receives  and  talks  with 
the  greatest  interest  to  ladies  engaged  actively  in  any 
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intellectual   pursuit,    whether  it  be  the  pursuit   of  art, 
which    she    loves    and   feels   deeply,   or   philanthropy, 
which  she  practices  largely,  or  teaching  or  reforms  in      ^ 
education.     All   these  subjects    meet   with    her    warm       " 
sympathy  and  do  not  prevent  her  considering  the  im- 
portance  of  technical    training   for  girls  of   the   lower 
classes.     She  often  goes  privately  with  her  first  lady  of 
honor  and  dearest  friend,  the   excellent   Marchesa  di      fl 
Villamarina,  to  visit  girls*  schools,  and  has  always  some      ™ 
very   just   observation   to   make  or  rational  reform  to 
propose  quietly,  more  like  the  observation  of  an  unin* 
fluential  person  interested  in   such    matters   than   the 
authoritative  suggestion  of  a  queen.     The   great   and 
real  sweetness  of  her  noble  soul  is  the  secret  of  her  un- 
contested popularity. 

One  morning  when  visiting  the  professional  school  in 
Rome  it  struck  her  that  it  would  be  the  fittest  place  to 
give  girls  the   necessary  notions  of  culinary  mysteries. 
The  superintendent  quietly  observed   that   expenses  to      fl 
provide  for  other  branches  of  work  had  exhausted  the      ^ 
funds  established  for  that  year.     A  few  days  later  ail  the 
apparatus  for  a  cooking-school  were  quietly  provided 
from  her   majesty's  own    private    purse.     Such  is    the 
character  of  our  most  respected  and  beloved  Queen  of 
Italy,  her  good  influence  is  felt,  and  Italy  owes  a  great 
deal  to  it,  for  no  one  can  deny  the  very  high  moral  tone 
she  has  inspired  at  court  and  the  noble  family  life   she      fl 
deeply  enjoys.     Had  God  granted  her  a  daughter  I  am      ^ 
sure  I  should  now  have  a  high  type  of  Italian  girlhood 
to  describe.     Every  one  knows  what  a  superior  educa* 
tion  and  profound  culture  has  been  given  to  her  only 
son    Victor   Emmanuel,    a  young  prince  most    highly 
accomplished. 

Last  May,  in  Florence,  to  celebrate  the  sixth  centenary 
of  Dante's  Beatrice,  Count  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  the 
distinguished  Italian  writer,  conceived  the  most  brilliant 
idea  of  seiEing  this  occasion  to  honor  Italian  women  by 
the  first  exhibition  of  all  their  intellectual  or  manual 
work  done  during  these  last  thirty  years  since  Italy  was 
united.  This  exhibition  has  proved  a  revelation  of  the 
capability  of  Italian  women,  as  besides  their  work, 
manual,  literary,  and  artistic,  many  of  them  have  ex- 
hibited their  talents  by  musical  entertainments,  recita- 
tions, quasi-dramatic  performances,  tableaux  vivanis, 
choruses,  and  several  among  the  best  Italian  female 
writers  have  given  public  lectures  on  woman's  position 
in  Italy,  both  past  and  present.  These  lectures  have  ^ 
just  been  published  in  a  large  volume  edited  by  Civelli,  H 
in  Florence,  with  the  characteristic  title  of  La  Donna 
Itaiiana  dtscritia  in  una  sirie  di  Conference  dalle  Scrittrici  \ 

italiane.  The  book  has  its  interest  as  proving  how  the  fl 
important  woman  question  in  Italy  is  advancing  and 
how  old  prejudices  on  the  subject  arc  fairly  disappear- 
ing. Gold  medals  have  been  awarded  to  several  of  our 
cleverest  Italian  women  :  For  music,  to  Gilda  Ruta,  the 
composer  ;  for  her  lecture  on  education,  to  Ida  Baccini, 
the  favorite  writer  for  children  ;  and  the  author  of  this 
article  has  obtained  this  high  distinction  for  her  literary 
productions. 
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A  caiendimaggio^  composed  of  300  young  girls 
dressed  in  the  simple  esthetic  costume  of  Beatrice 
and  300  young  men  attired  in  the  dress  of  that  time, 
formed  another  feature  of  the  poetical  Florentine 
festivities.  If  girls  perceived  only  how  much  better 
they  look  not  altered  in  the  present  anti-aesthetic 
fashions  we  might  hope  to  have  also  a  movement  in 
favor  of  dress  reform.  It  is  much  needed,  especially  for 
children  and  young  girls,  whose  growth  is  far  too  much 
confined  by  dress.  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  near  thirteen,  or 
fourteen  at  the  most,  she  thinks  she  ought  not  only  to 
dress  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  but  considers  it  very 
attractive  to  have  the  waist  of  a  \vasp. 

If  she  is  not  yet  formed  or  too  fat  she  squeezes  her 
waist  so  much  that  often  she  quite  disfigures  herself 
and  seriously  injures  her  health. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  various  phases  of 
Italian  girlhood  may,  perhaps,  be  dark  ;  but  the  present 
state  of  things  is  only  a  legacy  of  the  olden  time,  and 
is,  at  all  events^  a  very  transitional  period.  The  happy 
evolution  already  begun  can  only  complete  its  course 
with  time-  What  I  most  earnestly  desire  is,  however,  to 
arouse  the  Italian  nation  to  a  higher  ideal  of  woman- 
hood, and  especially  to  induce  cultivated  people  moving 
in  the  higher  spheres  of  society  to  alter  their  views. 
As  it  is,  caprice  is  considered  interesting  in  a  young 
woman,  and  her  weakness  and  faults  are  too  often  re* 
garded  as  the  expression  of  an  amiable  and  sensitive 
character.  Hysteria  is  not  regarded  as  an  illness  to  be 
overcome  by  proper  remedies  and  treatment,  but  as  a 
fated  necessity  of  a  woman's  life.  Not  a  little  has  been 
done  for  women's  physical  training  by  establishing 
courses  of  gymnastics  in  the  schools,  but  the  change  is 
very  recent  Such  as  it  is,  it  owes  much  to  the  literary 
exertions  of  Professor  Felice  Vallelti.  But  there  is 
still  no  lawn-tennis  and  no  habitual  constitutional  walks 
to  which  English  girls  are  so  well  accustomed.  So  also 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  absence  of  intelli- 
gent literature  for  girls.  Something  has  been  done  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  Countess  Irene  della 
Rocca  di  Castiglione,  who  established  at  Turin  an  ex- 
cellent  girls'  magazine,  receiving  much  assistance  from 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  and  its  success  is 
further  assured  by  the  fact  that  the  review  has  been 
taken  over  by  one  of  the  first  firms  of  publishers  in 
Florence,  But  this  effort  is  of  too  isolated  a  nature  to 
count  for  much. 

The  principal  reform  I  would  urge  in  this  modern 
educational  system  of  ours  is,  that  girls  should  be  trained 
not  as  a  separate  sex,  but  as  an  important  part  of  the 
great  human  family,  A  girl's  teachers  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  the  great  object  of  education  is  to  call  forth 
the  noblest  faculties  of  her  intelligence  and  to  lead  her 
as  far  as  possible  toward  mental  perfection.  We  cannot 
in  fact  secure  a  general  high  tone  of  national  life  until 
it  is  more  completely  admitted  that  girls  should  be 
rationally  trained.  In  no  country  is  women's  influence 
over  its  destinies  so  strong,  for  from  cradle  to  grave 
men  are  accustomed  to  be  led  and  swayed  by  women's 


influence.  Italian  men  are  affectionate  and  devoted  in 
their  natures.  The  mother  is  obeyed  implicitly,  the  wife 
is  loved,  the  sister  is  anxirusly  thought  for,  the 
daughter  often  possesses  the  strongest  and  sweetest  hold 
on  her  father*s  heart,  and  men  of  the  less  bigoted  type 
would  gladly  see  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  intelligent 
education  for  girls.  Even  now  the  Italian  government 
has  given  some  attention  to  the  matter,  and  a  proposi-  | 
tion  is  moved  to  obtain  the  royal  palace  Favorita,  near 
Naples,  as  a  first-class  college  for  girls;  no  place  could 
be  so  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  would  require 
little  more  than  a  rational  organization  of  the  course 
of  study  to  make  it  a  complete  success.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  I  hear  of  the  high- school  for 
giris  (Palombella)  being  about  to  undergo  a  thorough 
reform. 

These  two  facts  may  fairly  be  taken  as  symptoms  of 
a  coming  change  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  train- 
ing of  women.  They,  at  all  events,  show  that  a  serious 
movement  is  in  progress  for  the  elevation  of  women  in 
this  dear  father-land  of  ours.  When  this  has  taken  place 
Italian  girlhood  will  be  indeed  the  happy  vision  of  a 
poet.  We  want  not  alone  the  fresh  blooming  colors  of 
youth  in  the  appearance  of  our  daughters,  not  only  the 
pure  classical  outlines  of  our  Grseco-Latin  types.  We 
hope  to  see  in  their  deep,  clear,  and  dark  eyes  the  light 
of  a  noble  soul,  and  on  the  fair  brow  we  look  for  the 
lines  of  thought,  and  in  the  sweet  fond  smile  for  the 
signs  of  a  gentle  if  passionate  heart.  And  so  when 
education  has  done  its  work,  elevating  our  lovely  girls 
to  that  perfection  they  can  and  ought  to  attain,  Italy 
will  once  more  be  the  land  of  genius,  of  art,  and  of 
^Q^Uy.—Engiish  Illustrated  Magazine, 

Naples,  Feb,  12,  1S91. 


The  Religious  Condition  of  Italy. 

BY    THE    REV.    C.    V.    SPEAR. 

The  antagonism  between  the  Vatican  and  the  govern- 
ment, dating  from  the  occupation  of  Rome  as  the 
capital,  is  still  undiminished.  I  mention  it  first  as  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  influential,  fact  of  the 
situation.  What  would  happen  if  the  strife  were  to  end 
in  the  victory  of  the  pope  it  is  not  difficult  to  conject* 
ure.  Were  he  to  surrender,  and  apply  his  great  power 
and  prestige  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  people  by  the  free  use  of  the  Bible  and  the 
zealous  proclamation  of  its  truths,  glorious  results  would 
follow.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  basis  of  religion  or  moral- 
ity for  the  government  to  build  upon,  and  no  more  im- 
pressive figure  than  Bunyan's  paralyzed  Giant  Pope  to 
bind  the  conscience  of  the  people,  or  conduct  its  semi- 
pagan  ceremonies.  The  king  and  his  nobles  are  Catho- 
lic, at  least  in  name,  but  their  strained  relations  to  the 
Church,  if  not  their  little  religion  of  any  sort,  make  their 
influence  in  favor  of  any  religious  belief  as  near  nothing 
as  possible.  And  as  the  leaders  are,  so  are  the  peo- 
ple.    Fifteen  years  ago  the  most  distinguished  man  in 


the  Italian  Parliament  agreed  that  all  religious  life  had 
entirely  died  out  in  the  nation. 

Are  the  Italians  as  a  nation  destittite  of  a  firm  faith 
in  Christianity?  Large  numbers  attend  the  great  festi- 
vals of  the  Church  I  if  not  its  ordinary  services.  Women 
are  often  foimd  in  tive  confessionals.  Like  the  French, 
they  believe  in  baptism  and  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the 
DOW  required  civil  marriage,  in  final  priestly  absolution^ 
and  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  But  their  ideals  of 
the  essential  virtues  are  not  high,  and  blasphemy  of  God 
and  all  the  saints  is  said  to  be  more  common  and  more 
Sincere  than  their  prayers. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  fundamental  impiety  or 
irreligion  of  the  Italian  character.  The  pope  denounces 
the  government  as  godless,  and  with  apparent  reason  ; 
but,  although  hereditary  and  not  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  yet  like  the  godless  people  for  whom  it  legis- 
lates. The  pope  curses  it  for  its  interference  with  the 
religion  he  would  give  them,  and  charges  upon  it  the 
degeneracy  he  deplores  ;  but  be  forgets  that  the  nobles 
and  the  people  are  alike  the  product  of  the  most  fallible 
teachings  and  iniquitous  work  of  the  long  line  which  he 
now  faithfully  represents. 

In  this  long  inherited  and  dreadful  condition  the  re- 
forms the  government  now  seeks  to  effect  must  make 
slow  progress.  The  law  it  has  enacted  for  th^  suppres- 
sion of  monasticism,  contrary  to  the  common  impression, 
is  said  to  have  done  but  little  toward  reducing  the 
number  of  the  monasteries,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
hindering  the  founding  of  new  ones.  A  recent  French 
writer  gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  modus 
operandi  in  the  execution  of  the  law : 

The  representative  of  the  government  approaches  the  door 
of  a  convent  and  raps.  A  voice  from  within  asks:  "Who  is 
there  ?  "  The  officer  replies :  "The  delegate  ol  the  government 
has  come  to  take  possession," 

*•  I  am  forbidden  to  open  to  you," 

**But  I  am  commanded  to  enter," 

'•  Shall  you  tise  force?  '* 

"  Certainly  ;  because  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  law/' 

"  Are  you  prepared  formally  to  declare  this  ?  *' 

'*  Certainly." 

The  door  is  then  opened  and  the  commissioner  received  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  his  position,  taken  to  the  parlor,  and  scr^'ed 
^ith  refreshments.  The  two  then  together  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary papers,  and  the  whole  transaction  is  conducted  with  the 
utmost  decorum  and  suavity. 

All  this  is  ascribed  to  the  well-known  tact  of  the 
Italian  clergy.  It  is  certainly  indicative  of  what  one 
curiously  calls  their  tepidity.  The  monks  have  in 
many  cases  bought  back  their  old  homes,  and  live  on 
in  them  as  before,  "enjoying  their  piotis  idleness,"  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  poor  peasantry  around  them, 
whom  they  also  wrong  by  begging  alms  of  them, 
which^  as  pensioners  of  the  State,  they  no  longer 
need- 
Equally  ineffectual  is  the  law  against  the  formation  of 
new  ecclesiastical  establishments  and  the  admission  of 
novices  into  those  already  existing.  I  have  before  me 
the  last   published  report— that   for    i8S8-^n   Italian 


evangelical  schools,  and  to  support  the  statement  of  the 
writer  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  to  make  be- 
lieve that  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  people  are 
still  in  sympathy  with  it,  he  reckons  up  128  religious 
orders  as  existing  here  three  years  ago,  against  22  only 
ten  years  before,  while  for  the  same  purpose  the  eccle- 
siastical seminaries  increased  in  eighteen  years  from  5  to 
41 — no  less  than  8  of  which  were  for  English-speaking 
students — and  the  increase  of  the  clerical  schools  in  the 
same  period  was  from  9  to  117.  And  as  to  the  admission 
of  new  members  into  the  sisterhoods,  Mr,  Gallenga,  to 
whose  work  I  am  indebted  for  many  facts,  says  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  of  young  ladies  of  high 
rank  taking  the  veil  in  nunneries  whither  they  have 
been  sent  to  be  educated — a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at 
in  view  of  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  the  law  against 
it  with  the  constitution  guarding  religious  liberty. 

The  projected  reforms  of  the  government  as  to  educa- 
tion are  equally  unsuccessful.  The  author  just  named 
states  that  while  the  government  provides  good  gratui- 
tous education,  also  obligatory — in  schools  of  all  grades 
tip  to  the  university — it  must  allow  the  Church  to  have 
schools  of  her  own.  These  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  Ursu- 
lines,  etc.,  can  afford  with  their  ample  resources  a  better 
tuition,  and  one  that,  as  the  phrase  is  with  us,  is  not 
*Vgodless,"  to  escape  which  epithet  the  State  has  been 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  various  municipalities  the 
question  of  the  Church  Catechism.  In  the  restriction 
of  the  number  of  bishops  also,  and  other  important 
public  measures,  the  policy  of  the  government  has 
either  failed  entirely  or  been  but  imperfectly  carried 
out. 

All  this  serves  to  show,  and  the  more  clearly  the  more 
we  see  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
how  difficult  of  solution  are  the  problems  with  which 
the  new  kingdom  has  had  to  deal  It  has,  however,  this 
great  encouragement.  The  people  heartily  support  it. 
However  wanting  in  piety,  they  are  not  wanting  in 
patriotism.  This  has  appeared  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  struggle  that  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pope's 
temporal  power,  a  fact  which  makes  the  recovery  of  that 
power  forever  impossible.  They  bear  their  heavy 
burdens  of  taxations.  Victor  Emmanuel  e.xpended 
enormous  sums  upon  possibly  useless  iron-clads  and 
fortresses  ;  many  were  the  mistakes  of  his  ill-manned 
and  short-lived  cabinets,  and  much  of  the  well*meant 
legislation  of  his  Parliament  was,  as  we  have  seen,^ 
ineffective.  And  the  government  of  Humbert  is  like 
his  father's.  But  the  people  believe  in  him,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  while  they  remember  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  bondage  from  which  they  have  escaped. 
The  dearest  possession  to  him  who  breathes  the  air 
of  the  mountains  and  the  north  is  dear  also  to  the 
Italian,  and  for  it  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  very  great 
price. 

But  what  is  the  present  outlook  ?  The  dawn  has 
come  and  the  day  will  surely  follow.  But  the  sun  arises 
as  if  upon  a  more  slowly  revolving  orb  than  our  owit^ 
and  the   morning  mists  are  very   thick.     Rememberim 
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the  senseless  ceremonials  and  Idle  superstitions  and  silly 
legends  with  which  the  people  have  been  trained,  in- 
stead of  the  great  themes  of  Christian  truth »  and  the 
worse  corruptions  and  vices  that  have  degraded  the 
clergy  and  laity  together,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  voice 
of  men  like  Gavaxzi  and  Hyacinthe,  and  the  few  Pres- 
byterian and  Methodist  missionaries  now  scattered  over 
the  peninsula,  will  avai!  much  in  one  short  generation. 
The  past  has  a  tremendous  grip  upon  the  present 
Giant  Pagan  is  not  dead  yet  in  Rome,  and  Giant  Pope 
is  very  far  from  dead.  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Scotch  Church 
here,  gives  some  sadly  interesting  facts  respecting  the 
work  of  the  few  colporteurs  in  Italy,  One  voice  is 
heard  all  over  the  country  when  the  Bible  is  offered  for 
sale.  It  is  clearly  the  voice  of  the  Vatican,  objecting 
that  the  version  is  unreliable.  The  colporteur  compares 
it,  the  DIodati,  with  the  other,  the  Manini,  and  shows 
their  agreement^  but  it  does  not  matter,  A  few  devout 
Catholics  take  part  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  uncom- 
promisingly hostile  to  it. 

The  priests  go  about,  as  in  the  former  days,  and 
gather  in  the  copies  the  colporteur  leaves,  so  far  as  they 
can.  Curci,  a  distingtiished  Jesuit,  recently,  impressed 
with  the  people's  need  of  the  Bible,  published  a  New 
Testament  and  prefaced  it  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
people;  but  he  was  dealt  with  and  required  to  substi- 
tute for  his  cheap  edition  a  larger  one  too  expensive  for 
general  circulation.  An  edition  of  one  of  the  gospels 
and  the  Acts  is  also  circulated  under  the  titles  of  The 
Story  of  the  Life  of  Christ  and  The  Founding  of  ike 
Churchy  and  an  enterprising  firm  in  Milan  publishes  an 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  business  scheme,  which  is 
supposed  to  meet  a  popular  demand  ;  but  the  word  of 
God  seems  to  us  to  be  as  yet  "  bound/*  We  have  faith 
in  a  coming  iiberty. 

The  faithful  pastors  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  else- 
where in  Italy  encourage  one  another  and  us  with  their 
reports  of  progress.  I  have  that  for  1889  before  me, 
and  I  colt  from  the  **  Statistics  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  Italy  *'  the  following  figures:  31  churches,  ^% 
stations,  14  ordained  ministersp  3  colporteurs,  1,374 
school  children,  3  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
1,550  average  Sabbath  attendance  in  all  the  churches, 
each  audience  averaging  32 ;  communicants,  2,305 ; 
total  adherents,  3,330.  The  Waldensian  Church  in 
1888  counts  t?,363  members;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  1,360;  the  American  Methodist  920;  and  the 
Union  Baptist  875. 

These  figures  are  not  impressive  in  the  way  of  en- 
couragement, and  intelligent  people  whose  sympathies 
are  not  with  opposing  views  have  small  expectations  of 
progress.  But  many  of  the  details  gathered  from  the 
diaries  of  these  faithful  men  are  touching  and  impress- 
ive. It  is  true  missionary  work  that  they  are  doing, 
and  the  old  story  of  the  contact  of  saving  truth  with  the 
lost  soul  when  the  Spirit  effects  it  is  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere, —  The  Independent. 

Rome^  Italy y  February,  1891, 
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BY    DR.    MARIANO,    PROFESSOR    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF 
NAPLES. 

tOn  April  6  Dr>  Mariano  delivered  b«forv  the  EvangeLiol  Alliviocr,  in  Fli^ 
ence,  an  addre^i^  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Thoiig^ht  ia  Italy.  ^vamfgwUtmi 
Ckriste$idtm  gives  the  foUowinf  digest  of  the  p&per,  tmoalated  from  the  Italiai 
hy  Rev.  A.  Mcille.] 

He  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  at  the  Confer- 
ence, first  of  all*  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  he  thought  it  desirable  that  an  independ- 
ent and  objective  voice  should  be  heard  on  this  occa- 
sion. Born  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  fer- 
vent Catholic  from  infancy,  he  has  been  convinced  by 
the  study  of  HegeFs  philosophy  that  the  pope  and  his 
Church  are  incapable  to  give  redemption  and  holiness, 
and  that  these  can  only  be  obtained  through  a  mystical 
transformation  of  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  by  faith  in  Christ  and  in  his  Gospel 
He  has  not  joined  any  particular  evangelical  denomina- 
tion, because  he  felt  called  to  urge  his  country  to  re- 
form itself  religiously^  not  in  the  name  of  some  Church, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel  only. 

1.  Having  explained  thus  his  personal  position^  Pro- 
fessor Mariano  goes  on  to  define  the  question  he  b  to 
treat  of..  He  speaks  of  the  paramount  importance  for 
every  nation  of  the  religious  question.  Every  thing 
must  be  governed  by  religion  in  the  life  of  human  be- 
ings. His  conclusion  is  that  "the  religious  problem, 
which  is  in  reality  the  eternal  problem  of  the  world,  is 
the  vital  problem  of  Italy.  From  it  depend  the  present 
and  the  future  of  the  country.  All  the  difficulties  that 
besiege  us  at  the  present  moment  can  be  traced  to  the 
religious  question/' 

2.  Italy  is  not  an  irreligious  country.  Erasmus  was 
wrong  in  saying,  ItaH  omnes  Athei  The  Italians*  to  the 
outward  observer,  may  appear  to  have  retained  much 
of  paganism,  but  their  inward  social  organisation  ii 
molded  on  Christianity,  In  the  Christian  Armament 
Italo  can  boast  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  :  Cassia- 
dorus  and  Benedict,  of  Norcia;  the  Abbot  Joachim  and 
Francis,  of  Assisi ;  Anselm  of  Aosta  (or  of  Canterbury); 
and  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Dante  and  Savonarola,  Beato 
Angelius  and  Michael  An  gel  o.  These  men  of  faith, 
full  of  spiritual  ideals^  have  given  the  world  sublime 
examples  of  divine  religiousness. 

Unhappily,  religious  thought  in  Italy  is  Catholic- 
popish  thought;  indeed/ emulating  Spain,  Italy  has 
fallen  asleep,  religiously,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Now,  Catholicism  is,  of  all  historical  incarna- 
tions of  the  Christian  idea,  the  most  immediate,  the  one 
which,  subordinating  the  internal  and  intelligible  to  the 
outward  and  sensible,  leaves  no  entrance,  in  the  appre- 
hending of  Christian  truth,  to  the  true  and  direct  action 
of  the  Spirit  True  it  is  that  Catholicism  is  much  im- 
proved since  Reformation  times.  Still  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  that  it  teaches  Christian  truth  as  a  letter, 
not  as  spirit ;  as  a  precept  from  outside,  as  a  formal  law 
which  obliges  from  without.     With  the  sacraments  re* 
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duced  to  mechanical  acts,  with  purgatory  and  pecuniary 
offerings  to  be  free  from  it,  with  festivals^  indulgences, 
jubilees,  pilgrimages,  relics*  miracles,  adoration  of  saints 
and  madonnas,  Romanism  has  inoculated  ia  the  Chris- 
tian religion  the  forms  of  a  magical  and  idolatrous 
naturalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  salvation  of  the  soul 
to  depend  upon  outward  practices  and  works  more  than 
from  internal  conversion  of  the  will.  And  the  worst  of 
all  is  that  Romanism  makes  the  saqerdotal  hierarchy  the 
only  and  indispensable  mediator  of  the  religious  and  mor- 
al life.  The  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  repentance  of 
the  sinner  become  a  monopoly  of  the  priests.  It  is  the 
priest  who  must  procure  merit  and  justification  to  the 
people  without  the  people  even  thinking  about  it.  He 
reconciles  with  God.  Without  him  no  mercy,  no  grace 
can  come  from  God  to  mankind. 

In  this  way  faith  is  destroyed.  The  fides  generans 
inUlUctum  of  Anselm  becomes  the  credo  quia  absurdum^ 
and  well  might  a  witty,  though  devout,  French  lawyer 
say  :  "  Si  je  suis  dans  rerreur  cist  rEglise  qui portera  ia 
respi^nsabiiiti*' 

From  all  this  we  must  conclude  that  Romanism  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  duty  which  distinguishes  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  in  obedience  to  which  every  man  must 
seek  his  own  salvation,  and  conquer  it  himself  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  own  will,  trusting,  of  course,  to  divine 
grace,  but  through  the  free  activity  of  his  own  mind, 

3.  This  religion  may  have  had  its  days  of  glory  and 
usefulness,  but  it  has  now  become  a  pure  formalism  ;  it 
has  no  power  over  the  morals  of  the  people ;  it  does  not 
attract  or  educate  or  edify  the  masses,  but  simply 
holds  them  under  its  sway  by  force  of  habit,  by  inert 
traditionalism  ;  and  its  ultimate  result  can  only  be  igno- 
rant credulity  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  incredulity. 

True  it  is  that  even  superstition  is  better  than  in- 
credulity, **With  superstition,'*  says  Vico,  "nations 
have  become  great  ;  not  one  was  ever  founded  with 
atheism."  But  what  a  difference  between  the  nations 
that  have  conceived  Christianity  in  its  true  spirit,  and 
those  who  have  reduced  it  to  something  very  akin  to 
idolatry  and  fetish  worship  ! 

4.  And  yet  we  must  not  be  too  severe  on  this  miser- 
able religious  conscience  of  the  Italian  people,  for  when 
did  the  leading  classes  take  the  trouble  of  illuminating 
and  raising  it  up  ?  It  pains  me  to  have  to  confess  it  ; 
the  religious  condition  of  the  upper  classes  is  ia  Italy 
much  more  troubled  than  that  of  the  common  people. 
With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  they  present  to  us  a 
large  army  of  minds  whose  existence  is  a  perpetual 
moral  somnolence  *  unable  to  believe,  they  have  not 
moral  strength  enough  to  disbelieve  any  thing  seriously. 
They  are  Catholics  for  social  convenience  or  opportu- 
nism. They  boast  that  they  have  minds  strong  and 
free;  but  while  they  attack  religion  they  send  their 
children  to  Jesuit  schools.  They  have  no  convictions 
and  laugh  at  every  thing;  but  you  see  them  on  every 
occasion  ordering  masses  and  priestly  funerals.  They 
deride  the  priest,   but  in  the  solemn  moments  of  life 


they  throw  tiiemselves,   body   and  soul,  in   the  clergy's 
arms. 

To  this  class  our  politicians  mostly  belong.  These 
men  think  that  the  contest  between  Italy  and  the  pa- 
pacy is  simply  a  political  one,  and  is  now  settled  by  our 
going  to  Rome,  As  to  the  religious  question  they 
either  deny  its  existence  or  maintain  that  the  State 
cannot  do  much  to  solve  it,  except  perhaps  by  the  for- 
mula :  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  In  reality,  their  aim 
is  a  conciliation  with  papacy,  whose  political  power  they 
would  like  to  enlist  on  their  side  ;  a  clever  calculation, 
but  a  very  aerial  one  t  A  pope  that  places  himself  at 
the  service  of  Italy,  helping  to  make  it  great,  would  be 
a  suicidal  pope,  and  that  phenomenon  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
As  to  the  political  problem,  what  an  illusion  to  think  it 
solved  by  our  going  to  Rome  {  Let  us  rather  say  that 
the  problem  has  been  formulated  on  the  very  day  we 
entered  Rome  ;  for  Europe,  which  recognizes  at  present 
our  right  to  stay  there,  might  deny  it  to-morrow.  Rome 
is  not  a  town  to  be  stormed  with  artillery.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem, a  faith,  a  religion.  Against  the  dangers  of  a  relig- 
ion we  can  only  be  insured  by  religion.  Will  the  Ital- 
ians have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope  ?  That  is 
the  important  point.  Then,  and  only  then,  our  right  to 
Rome  will  be  respected. 

5,  It  is  a  cause  of  immense  surprise  that  Italy's  best 
thinkersj  even  Bonghi,  Spaventa,  and  such  like  minds, 
have  no  higher  conception  of  religion.  Any  thing  in 
their  writings  that  still  retains  some  reminiscence  or 
sentiment  of  religion  bears  the  stamp  of  Romanism, 
while  they  totally  misunderstand  and  despise  Protest- 
antism. But  where  would  their  freedom  of  thinking 
and  writing  be  if  the  Reformation  had  not  been  ?  As 
for  the  religious  problem,  some  of  them,  hoisting  the  ob- 
solete banner,  ^^Intus  ut  libet^  f&ris  ui  moris  est,'*  pretend 
that  since  we  have  the  pope  we  must  keep  him  ;  others 
say  that  nothing  is  to  be  done,  that  no  reform  is  needed, 
that  we  must  not  divide  the  people  for  questions  of 
faith,  that  Inertia,  Sapieniia  must  be  the  motto  of  the 
ItaJian  nation,  for  so  there  will  be  peace  among  the  peo- 
ple and  liberty  to  the  Church. 

This  is  fatalism  and  indifference;  worse  still,  it  is 
skepticism  regarding  the  moral  world.  It  is  easier,  of 
course,  to  shake  from  us  all  that  requires  an  effort,  in 
order  to  live  quietly  ;  but  that  is  Propter  vitam^  tnvendi 
perdere  causas.  In  the  religious  sphere  a  nation  must 
not  aim  at  impossible  things,  but  it  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  living  and  present  problems^  and  do  some- 
thing toward  solving  them. 

6.  And  what  of  the  clergy  ?  Here,  indeed,  Roman- 
ism has  worked  the  greatest  destruction.  Under  the 
whip  of  the  papal  system  our  clergy  lies  now  prostrated 
in  a  senile  and  servile  lethargy  which  deadens  mind 
and  soul.  It  is  enough  to  enter  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  perceive  that  the  faith  and  the  religiosity  of  the 
priests  themselves  have  become  deadened  and  mummi- 
lied  in  formalism  and  outward  rites.  The  ignorance 
and  the  haziness  in  which   they  rejoice  it  is  easier  to 
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deplore  than  to  measure.  With  a  few  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions, their  studies  are  such  a  mean,  sterile*  and  de- 
crepit thing  that  we  can  quite  understand  the  saying  of 
a  Bavarian  school-master ;  "A  drop  of  holy  water  is  bet- 
ter than  all  philosophy,"  The  despotic  power  of  the 
hierarchy,  centered  in  the  pope,  has  caused  the  priest- 
hood to  become  morally  apathetic,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  from  heavenly  to  earthly  things.  Enforced  celi- 
bacy is  the  reason  why  immorality  and  hypocrisy  have 
become  the  dominant  traits  of  their  lives.  And,  strange 
to  say,  as  if  the  pope  was  not  powerful  enough,  the 
Italian  State,  by  renouncing  almost  every  jurisdiction, 
such  as  might  have  been  a  protection  for  the  lower 
clergy,  has  made  the  bishops  and  the  pope  himself  more 
powerful  than  ever  over  the  inferior  priesthood. 

7.  It  will  be  easy  to  understand  now  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals are  the  only  ones  who  have  rightly  understood 
the  religious  problem  of  Italy,  and  have  set  themselves 
to  solve  it.  They  are  few,  but  their  small  nucleus  is 
the  column  of  fire  in  the  wilderness.  They  alone  have 
secured  peace  to  their  consciences,  in  which  the  truths 
of  Christianity  are  united  with  the  rights  of  morality  and 
culture  with  respect  to  freedom  and  patriotic  duties. 
They  are  the  same  in  private  as  in  public;  as  believers 
and  as  citizens  they  feel  the  same  men.  What  they 
think  tbey  say  ;  they  speak  as  they  believe,  and  they 
act  in  accordance  with  what  they  believe,  think,  and 
say.  They  have  freed  themselves  of  that  machiavelism 
and  liberal  skepticism  which  proclaim  that  the  country 
must  be  preferred  to  the  soul  They  love  their  soul 
not  less  than  their  country,  and  prove  that  the  love  of 
the  soul  is  the  root  of  strong  and  fertile  patriotism. 
No  enterprise  is  more  worthy  of  praise  than  that  of  the 
evangelical  missions.  Their  followers  are  few,  but  each 
one  of  them  is  a  conscience  freed  from  the  tyranny  and 
the  terror  of  Romanism,  and  restored  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Christian  soul 

8*  But  have  we  no  fault  to  find  with  them  ?  Allow 
me  to  speak  with  all  frankness. 

The  Evangelicals  are  wrong  to  break  up  in  so  many 
difTerent  denominations.  I  know  that  these  divisions 
are  an  intrinisic  consequence  of  personal,  sincere  relig- 
ious convictions ;  I  understand,  also,  that  in  spite  of 
these  divisions,  faith  may  be  fervid  and  the  Church 
really  united.  But  all  that  must  be  taken  cum  grano 
salts.  Let  the  Italian  denominations  remember  that 
each  one  of  them  is  only  a  part  of  the  one  Church,  that 
what  makes  them  Christian  Churches  is  not  the  things 
in  which  they  differ  as  to  rites  and  forms,  but  rather  the 
great  principles  which  are  found  in  all  their  creeds. 

In  a  purely  Protestant  country  the  movement  and 
the  working  of  different  sects  is  inevitable  and  may  be 
useful  But  in  Italy  all  these  denominations  appear  to 
us  like  a  chaotic  vortex  of  individual  atoms.  And  that 
is  to  be  avoided.  One  would  almost  think  that  the 
evangelizers  of  Italy  have  not  rightly  understood  that 
they  have  to  confront  papacy.  Against  a  power  so 
formidably  compact  your  ranks  could  never  be  too 
firmly  knit  together.     May  the  time  soon   come  when 


the  Evangelicals  will  no  more  say  ;  **I  am  of  Peter,  or 
of  Paul,  or  of  Apollos  ;  **  nor  even  content  themselves 
with  the  morto  :  *^  Unum  corpus  sumus  in  Chris ta^**  but 
will,  through  Christ,  form  one  single  Church^ — the 
Church  of  God.     This  meeting  is  a  good  omen  for  it. 

Another  thing  I  must  say.  The  evangelical  churches, 
so  cold,  so  bare,  look  like  places  of  business  rather 
than  churches.  The  excess  of  outward  symbolism  in 
Romish  churches  must  not  lead  us  too  far.  The  Ang- 
lican and  Lutheran  churches  have  retained  symbolism 
in  just  proportions,  giving  thus  satisfaction  to  an  invin- 
cible want  of  the  human  heart. 

9.  And  now  shall  the  evangelical  missions  be  the 
leaven  which  leavens  the  whole  lump,  or  must  we  desire 
in  Italy  a  more  intrinsic,  more  historical,  more  organic 
religious  revival? 

It  would  be  an  illtision  to  think  that  papacy  is  s 
to  disappear.  Its  political  character,  its  supreme  abil 
ity  in  the  diplomatical  sphere,  the  mass  of  traditions  it 
represents,  the  strengih  and  help  it  gives  European  con- 
servatism,  and,  lastly,  the  divisions  of  Protestants,  these 
will  make  Romanism  last  much  longer  than  we  think. 
The  world  is  full  of  people  who  do  not  want  the  trouble 
of  thinking  for  themselves;  and,  more  than  all,  there 
will  always  be  many  minds  willing  to  accept  a  religion 
of  traditions,  of  legalism,  and  of  outward  forms.  For  such 
minds  the  proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
outrageous  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  has  rather  strength- 
ened than  otherwise  the  edifice  of  the  Romish  Church, 
while  the  liberty  of  criticism  in  the  Protestant  world 
makes  them  afraid. 

Another  thing  also  must  be  considered.  The  great 
contest  is  now  no  more  between  Romanism  and  Prot- 
estantism. Christianity »  as  a  whole,  is  now  attacked  on 
every  side.  Positivism,  naturalism,  materialism,  united 
in  a  common  league,  assail  the  treasure  of  divine  truth. 
Is  this  a  moment  to  despise  the  moral  authority  of  Ca- 
tholicism, and  throw  away  the  help  it  can  give  ?  We 
must  not  desire  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  rather  his 
improvement.  Purified  from  its  defects  and  its  sores, 
Catholicism  may  still  be  of  great  value  to  defend  the 
Christian  principle,  and  to  maintain  the  moral  basis  of 
society. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  the  ills  of  Romanism  arc 
due  principaliy  to  its  ambition  to  be  the  only  master  of 
souls  and  consciences.  Where  it  has  had  to  fight 
against  Protestantism  in  Germany  and  England  it  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  change.  The  words  of  Luther 
to  the  priests  of  his  day  :  '*  My  name  will  trouble  your 
peace  forever,  until  you  are  either  gone  to  ruin  or  have 
become  better  men/'  has  to  a  great  extent  become  true 
in  his  own  country.  German  Catholicism  is  not,  as 
with  us,  a  mixture  of  credulity  and  incredulity,  a  mass 
of  outward  and  magical  forms,  but  an  inner  and  spirit- 
ual Hfe^  Unity  is  servitude,  languor,  indifference,  cor- 
ruption \  religion  is  life,  spirit,  movement,  fight.  What 
we  need  is  a  contest  which  will  revive  things  and  men. 

What  we  suffer  from  is  the  heavy,  leaden  atmosphere 
which  the  uncontrasted  empire  of  Romanism  has  geo- 
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crated  tin  Italy.  This  it  is  which  prevents  anfmove - 
mentcdf  thought  in  the  laity  as  wefl  as  in  the  clergy, 
and  thk  can  only  be  remedied  from  within.  It  ts  in  the 
reli^ous  conscioacc  of  the  nation  ihat  mnsft  arise  by  its 
own  inner  power  and  initiative  the  movement  of  reform, 
ratfccritlian  by  foreign  importation.  If  siKrh  a  imoveraeni 
was  to  be  prodnced  some  womld  be  drawn  in  its  cur- 
rent,' others  wdii3cI  resist  it;  hence  a  contest  that  would 
wake  tHs  all  tojmction,  from  the  pope  dc^wirward.  Tbe 
[lope  himself  might  be  led  to  sec  that  the  syllabus,  the 
Vatacan  decrees,  the  infallibility,  die  miolerance,  the 
supcsratitions  oT  the  Romish  Church  are  ^mply  a  nqga- 
lion  *of  Chrisiianity  ;  and  the  cl^ergy  w«nild  again  ac- 
quire ihat  religious  culture  and  those  graces  of  the 
Sptiit 'of  which  they  are  now  wanting. 

So  te  has  always  been.  Moral  and  rsaligiotts  contro- 
versies are  an  element  of  life  that  has  t»een  the  great 
power  -of  reformation.  The  discus^ 
sions  betweenCalvin  and  Luther  and  be- 
tween tiie  different  Protestant  Churches 
have  maade  tkean  living  and  vigorous. 
Christ  himseff  lias  inaugurated  in  the 
world  the  greatest  contest  the  world 
ever  saw — the  teverlasting  contest  be- 
tween tlic  mind  and  matter,  the  human 
and  the  di^riiie. 


stands  on  the  site  of  a  series  of  cities;  the  valleys  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  the  ruins  of  former 
greatness. 

A  few  days  only,  however  diligently  spent  in  sight- 
settog,  can  give  no  right  to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail 
tli«  scenes  of  Rome,  the  contents  of  the  museums  of 
Jtges,  the  records  of  the  world's  history.  Four  times  the 
nvhole  time  I  was  able  to  spare  in  my  homeward  journey 
would  not  suffice  to  give  eyes  and  thoughts  full  pleasure 
in  St.  Peter's  alone.  No  time»  however,  was  to  be  lost. 
The  weariness  of  travel  soon  wore  off  in  the  growing 
excitement  of  being  in  Rome,  Not  long  elapsed  be- 
tween our  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Continental  and  our  first 
expedition.  This  was  to  that  most  historically  interesting 
church  St.  Marie  Maggiore,  with  its  splendidly  adorned 
chapels  ;  this  was  built,  according  to  tradition^  on  a  spot 
covered  by  a  fall  of  snow  miraculously  limited  to  this 


A  Yiftiit  to  ike  Citj  of  Rome, 

We  found  that  the  whole  appearance 
and  general  cleanliness  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Rome  described  in  books 
but  a  few  years  old.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing to  hear  that  the  health  of  the  city 
liad  marvelooisly  imjpcoved  under  the 
new  state  of  things  since  the  papal  and 
ecclesiastical  wa«  cihanged  for  regal  and 
luutional  rule,  Tliecityis  fast  losing  its 
had  character,  its  fevers  :iTti  disappearing  wiih  its  old 
and  dirty  and  overcrowded  houses. 

How  is  it  that  '*  RomanisJii  "  with  all  its  influence  is 
able  to  effect  so  little  for  the  morals  of  its  peoples,  so 
little*  too»  for  their  heaJth^  comfort,  and  general  well- 
being  ?  The  Rome  of  the  days  of  papal  sovereignty 
was  a  standing  testimony  against  the  papal  claims. 

The  "*  Prisoner  in  the  Vatican  "  will,  however,  doubt- 
less find,  as  the  memory  of  the  pagt  fades,  that  the  new 
order  of  things  has  removed  a  hinderance  to  acquiescence 
m  his  spiritual  claims*  As  in  England,  a  state  of  things 
which  Romanism  would  soon  subvert  is  found  to  allow 
a  liberty  by  which  it  profits  without  the  fruit  of  its  own 
misgovernment,  and  its  own  evil  doings  being  a  manifest 
witness  against  it. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  realize  the  approach  to  Rome  in 
the  train,  yet  who  can  describe  the  delight  of  feeling  him- 
self in  the  old  world's  metropolis,  every  name  and  place 
sacred  with  memories  ?     But  the  hills — where  are  they  ? 

A  little  rising  of  the  ground  is  noticed  here  and  there, 
but  it  is  the  story  of  Jerusalem  again — the  modern  city 


«ite.  It  was  here  that  Hildebrand  was  seized  by  Cen- 
ctus»  and  to  this  he  returned  on  his  deliverance.  Every 
portion  of  the  interior  is  attractive;  its  magnificent  roof, 
ils  precious  marbles,  mosaics,  and  pictures  lend  their 
aid  to  devotional  feeling.  Leaving  this  church,  we  drove 
by  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  to  Rome's  most  magnificent 
church,  with  whose  dome,  colonnade,  and  piazza  pictures 
and  photographs  have  made  all  familiar.  (See  picture.) 
In  front  of  St.  Peter*s  stands  the  obelisk  brought  by 
Caligula  from  Egypt  in  one  of  his  largest  ships,  and  set 
up  to  adorn  his  circus— a  circus  which  was  the  scene  of 
sufferings  which  cannot  be  told.  Here,  clothed  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  Christians  worried  hy  dogs,  or 
crucified^  or  besmeared  with  pitch  and  bound  to  stakes 
to  be  used  as  beacons  to  light  the  pleasure-grounds  and! 
nocturnal  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  This  obelisk 
marked  the  spot  from  the  time  when  the  first  Christian 
blood  was  shed  in  Rome,  and  now  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  piazza,  in  front  of  the  greatest  Christian  basilica. 
Here,  on  the  spot  rendered  sacred  through  suffering  and 
blood,  where  loving  and  timid   hands   collected  such 


remams  as  they  could  of  their  loved  ones  ;  here,  where 
they  doubtless  secretly  buried  them,  there  now  stands 
the  most  magnificent  of  Christian  edifices. 

The  view  of  St.  Peter*s  is  perhaps  to  many  at  first 
disappointing,  but  push  aside  the  heavy  mat  which 
closes  the  door- way  and  enter.  At  once  the  beauty  of 
the  building  is  seen,  and  as  you  walk  around  and  about 
it,  and  mark  its  vast  proportions,  the  immensity  of  its 
size,  the  richness  of  its  marbles^  the  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions, the  skill  of  its  sculpture,  the  living  beauty  of 
its  mosaics^  you  must  own  that  this  temple  is  **  exceed- 
ing  magnifical."  The  vastness  of  the  building  grows 
upon  the  visitor.  At  first  the  great  size  of  sculptures 
and  mosaics  tends  lo  keep  the  mind  from  fully  realizing 
the  dimensions  of  the  whole.  It  is  only  after  the  eye  is 
rcraovcd  from  the  walls  to  the  people,  and  when  dis- 
tances have  been  impressed  by  the  surprising  number 
of  steps  found  necessary  to  be  taken  to  pass  from  object 
to  object^  that  the  mind  can  form  some  approach  lo  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  The  side 
chapels  alone  are  large  churches,  and  are  splendidly 
decorated.  Standing  under  the  dome  we  gain  some  idea 
of  its  immense  size  on  hearing  that  the  letters  of  the  sur- 
rounding inscription  are  each  six  feet  in  length,  and  that 
the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  mosaic  of  St.  Luke  measures 
seven  feet. 

The  baldacchin  over  the  high  altar  which  is  under 
the  dome  and  over  the  tomb  of  the  apostles  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  is  of  gilded  bronze  with  twisted  columns. 
At  this  altar  the  pope  alone  celebrates,  and  only  on  very 
special  and  solemn  occasions.  The  honor  of  containing 
the  apostles'  tomb  is  divided,  one  half  of  each  of  their 
bodies  resting  here,  the  other  half  of  St.  Peter  having  its 
tomb  at  the  Lateran,  and  of  St.  Paul  at  the  church  which 
marks  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  statue  which  attracts  most  attention,  and  appears 
to  claim  the  devotion  of  the  **  faithful,"  is  a  rude  bronze 
of  St.  Peter,  which  Pope  Leo  placed  in  the  basilica  about 
the  year  445.  So  great  has  been  the  affectionate  vener- 
ation bestowed  upon  it  that  the  kisses  of  the  devout 
have  considerably  worn  away  the  right  foot.  On  high 
festivals  the  statue  is  robed  in  full  pontificals.  At  the 
end  of  the  church,  in  the  presbyterium,  is  the  "chair  of 
St.  Peter,"  inclosed  in  which  is  an  ancient  curu!e  seat, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the  patrician 
Pudeus  to  the  apostle.  The  name  of  the  family  of  Pu- 
dens  is  given  for  three  generations  in  the  catacombs. 
The  family  may  well  have  treasured  the  seat  from 
which  the  apostle  spoke,  and  have  presented  it  to  the 
Christians. 

The  magnificent  mosaics,  of  which  the  copy  of  Ra- 
phael's "  Transfiguration  "  is  perhaps  the  finest^  would 
keep  us  spell-bound  for  hours.  The  originals  are  re- 
moved to  other  churches  or  to  the  Vatican. 

But  for  this  time  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  church, 
and  pass  from  the  sacred  associations  of  St.  Peter's  to 
the  outer  world  again,  to  drive  to  the  Janiculum  and  the 
church  w^hich  marks  the  site  of  the  apostle's  crucifixion, 
with  the  Tempietto,  a  domed  building  on  Doric  col- 
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umns,  built  by  Eramante  in  1502.  This  is  connected 
with  the  church  by  the  cloisten  The  view  from  the 
road  in  front  of  the  church  is  the  finest  in  Rome.  It  is 
here  that  Janus  is  said  to  have  had  his  city  of  Anti- 
nopolis.  Here  was  the  tomb  of  Numa,  the  citadel  which 
Ancus  Martius  erected  to  defend  the  city  from  the 
Etruscans  connecting  it  with  the  city  by  the  Pons  Sub- 
licius,  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  It  was  here,  the 
story  tells  us,  the  eagle  replaced  on  the  head  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  the  cap  which  it  had  snatched  away 
atid  borne  aloft.  Here  the  stories  connected  with  Lars 
Porsenna,  of  Horatius  and  the  Bridge,  of  Mutius  and 
the  fire,  and  of  Clcelia  swimming  the  Tiber,  come  to 
mind.  But  to  write  all  that  the  place  and  the  sight  of 
the  places  in  the  far-reaching  view  call  to  mind  wo 
be  to  attempt  to  write  much  of  Roman  history 

But  where  are  the  Seven  Hills  ?  A  little  rising  grou 
is  seen  here  and  there,  but  the  hills  cannot  easily  be 
distinguished  except  by  the  buildings.  The  Aventine, 
nearest  the  river,  can  be  discerned,  and  to  the  left  of 
that  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars  mark  the 
Palatine.  The  Church  of  St,  John*s  Lateran  distinguishes 
the  Cailian.  Beyond  the  Colosseum  is  the  Esquiline; 
the  Quirinal  Palace  marks  that  hill,  and  between  that 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Marie  Maggiore  is  the  Viminal; 
while  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  marks  the  Capitolinc, 
But  the  view  extends  away  to  the  north  and  the  snow- 
covered  Apennines,  and  to  the  country  of  the  Sabina,  the 
Aequip  and  the  Hernici,  and  to  the  east  to  the. country 
of  the  Volsci,  over  the  plains  of  Latium. — ^/^  J^,  V^U 
Church  Work, 

The  Bible  In  Bnlgaria. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  D.  MARSH. 

It  is  now  nearly  nineteen  years  since  the  whole 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  spoken  langu, 
of  the  Bulgarian  people,  A  thousand  years  before 
Methodius  and  Cyril^  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Bulgarians^  gave  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  then 
spoken  language,  the  Slavic.  As  early  in  this  centur}' 
as  1828  two  Bulgarians  translated  and  published  the 
four  gospels  in  Bulgarian.  In  1840  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament  in  this  language. 
The  literary  labor  was  performed  by  a  Bulgarian,  and 
it  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society. 

About  this  time  the  agent  of  this  society  at  Smymt 
requested  the  now  venerable  Dr.  Riggs  to  revise  this 
first  edition.  His  critical  knowledge  m  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original,  and  his  ripe  scholarship,  have  made  his 
services  most  valuable  in  all  such  work.  He  has  spent 
years,  and  with  the  best  native  help,  in  perfecting  the 
present  translation  of  the  Bible,  Seven  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  were  successively  printed  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Bible  Society.  The  large  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1871,  is  just  about  ex* 
hausted;  a  smaller  edition  was  published  about  the 
same   time,  and    now  the   American   Bible   Society  is 


printing  a  pocket  edition,  for  which  many  are  eagerly 
waiting. 

The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Bolgarja  has  for 
many  years  been  such  as  to  encourage  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  people.  The 
usual  method  of  distribution  has  been  throir;h  sales  by 
colporteurs  and  from  depositories  at  the  principal  cen- 
ters. But  five  years  ago,  during  the  Servo-Bulgarian 
war,  the  Bible  societies  allowed  us  to  donate  to  the 
soldiers  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Psalms,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke.  In  this  region  nearly  ten  thousand  copies 
of  portions  of  the  Bible  were  thus  put  into  circulation, 
and  similar  work  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Since  then  we  have  been  trying  to  keep  up  this  colpor* 
tage  work  in  the  army,  as  well  as  among  all  other  classes 
of  the  people.  These  thoroughly  and  broadly  Christian 
efforts  have  been  approved  and  favored  by  many  in  au- 
thority. We  have  been  encouraged  in  the  work  to  re- 
newed diligence. 

But  in  May,  1S90,  circulars  were  issued  from  the  min- 
istry of  justice  directing  that  the  Scriptures  and  our 
other  books  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  prisons,  and 
from  the  ministry  of  war  that  the  **  Protestant  '*  Script- 
ures should  not  be  allowed  to  be  circulated  in  the  army. 
Of  course  we  claim  that  they  are  not  "  Protestant," 
and  the  people  have  no  other.  The  translation  has  been 
very  acceptable  from  the  first  to  clergy  and  laity.  One 
of  the  saddest  features  of  this  affair  is  that  the  restric- 
tions issuing  from  these  ministers  are  based  upon  the 
request  of  the  exarch,  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church.  For  his  sake  1  am  glad  to  say,  from  another 
view  I  greatly  regret  saying,  that  we  believe  the  ultimate 
source  of  this  opposition  to  be  in  Russia's  spite  toward 
Bulgaria,  and  her  unwillingness  that  Bulgaria  should 
receive  even  the  blessings  of  an  open  Bible  from  other 
lands  and  without  her  consent.  Russia  is  persistently 
working  to  accomplish  religious  and  political  ends 
through  the  Bulgarian  clergy. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  number  of  the  leading  Bul- 
garian papers,  not  from  any  special  interest  in  religious 
questions,  have  condemned  this  action  of  the  exarch 
and  the  government  officials.  And  this  opposition  to 
ihe  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  called  out  much 
discussion  in  private  and  in  public,  from  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  press,  in  their  support.  We  believe  the  result 
will  be  a  belter  understanding  of  them,  a  truer  devotion 
to  them,  more  benefit  from  them. 

Meanwhile  these  are  critical  times.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  much  more  interested  in  political  than  in  religious 
questions.  The  seeds  of  infidelity  have  been  sown 
throughout  the  country,  and  not  a  few  of  the  instruct- 
ors in  the  schools  are  responsible  for  it.  Moral  ear- 
nestness and  courage  are  sadly  lacking  among  the  people 
of  Bulgaria. 

Will  not  all  who  love  and  honor  the  Bible  unite  with 
lis  in  praying  that  it  may  have  free  course  in  Bulgaria, 
and  that  it  may  here  accomplish  that  for  which  God 
has  given  it  to  men  ? — The  Advame, 


The  Bulgaria  Mission  of  the  American  Board. 

BY    REV.    H.    O.    DWIGKT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .Mission  was  held  this  year 
at  Philippopolis,  a  clean,  bright  town,  built  on  rocky  hills 
rising  from  the  broad  plains  of  the  Maritsa  River.  The 
stations  of  the  Mission,  besides  Philippopolis,  are  Samo- 
kov,  a  mountain  town  south  of  Sophia,  and  Honastir, 
in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Scardus  range  of  mountains. 

The  missionaries  came  together  for  this  meeting  with 
reports  of  their  work  done;  some,  not  all,  of  prosperity, 
but  all  full  of  hope  and  full  of  tokens  that  the  Lord 
owns  this  work  as  his.  Three  new  churches  organized 
during  the  year;  seventy-two  admissions  to  church 
membership  on  profession  of  faith,  with  a  gracious  re- 
vival of  religion  in  several  places  since  the  end  of  the 
year  1890  ;  schools  well  filled  and  prized  by  the  people  ; 
Bible-women  at  work  in  the  villages  with  marked  suc- 
cess; a  steady  demand  for  the  tracts,  books,  and  papers 
published  by  the  Mission  ;  the  opening  of  new  fields, 
such  as  in  the  demand  for  teachers  and  preachers  in 
Macedonia,  with  people  urging  the  missionaries  by  plead- 
ing: "  If  you  do  not  send  us  the  word  our  blood  will  be 
upon  your  heads,*'  or  such,  as  in  the  call  for  instruction 
from  the  Albanians,  who  are  showing  signs  of  awaken- 
ing out  of  the  long  sleep  into  which  they  have  been 
lulled  by  their  Greek  ecclesiastics,  and  are  often  ready 
to  welcome  the  Gospel  in  their  own  language,  when  they 
learn  that  they  can  have  in  intelligible  form  the  Chris- 
tian instruction  which  they  have  been  long  taught,  can 
only  be  set  before  them  in  unintelligible  Greek,  All 
these  inspire  hope  that  the  Mission  has  a  bright  future 
before  it. 

The  discouraging  features  of  the  reports  were  those 
common  to  all  Christian  communities.  Worldliness  in- 
vades churches  on  missionary  ground  as  well  as  at  home. 
In  one  place  a  thoroughly  educated  pastor  had  fallen 
into  sin  and  had  been  deposed  from  the  ministry,  the 
scandal  and  injury  to  the  Christian  cause  being  in  this 
case  heightened  by  the  extraordinary  act  of  some  English 
Quakers  in  taking  dp  the  support  of  this  man  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  his  disgraceful  life,  countenancing  him 
in  setting  up  a  rival  preaching  place  close  to  his  former 
church,  in  the  hopes  of  drawing  away  a  part  of  his 
former  hearers.  Political  troubles,  which  have  found 
free  field  in  Bylgaria  during  the  last  few  years,  have  dis- 
tracted men's  minds  from  attention  to  religious  interests  ; 
and  more  than  all,  the  limited  funds  available  for  sup- 
plying the  inviting  field  of  Bulgaria  has  been  a  constant 
discouragement  to  the  workers. 

This  woeful  necessity  for  retrenchment  was  the  burn- 
ing question  at  the  meeting.  The  problem  was  not  how 
to  meet  the  calls  for  extension,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  how  to  save  from  destruction  the  schools  and 
preaching  places  already  in  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  off  $1,500  from  the  amount  allowed  this  year 
as  aid  to  the  support  of  the  teachers  and  preachers.  It 
was  proposed  to  throw  this  added  burden  on  the  con- 
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gre  gat  ions,  Bot  the  congregations  were  in  most  cases 
already  giving  so  fully  up  to  their  ability  that  to  demand 
of  them  to  take  up  this  new  burden  would  be  to  take  its 
amount  from  teachers  and  preachers  now  living  on  sal- 
aries amounting  in  many  cases  to  no  more  than  seventy- 
five  or  even  fifty  cents  per  day. 

It  was  proposed  to  stop  the  Zortniza,  a  weekly  family 
newspaper  published  by  the  Mission.  BiU  this  was  felt 
to  be  a  suicidal  suggestion  and  was  eloquently  combated 
by  the  pastor  of  the  Philippopolis  cliurch,  Mr.  Sichanof, 
who  pointed  out  how  this  paper  goes  into  hundreds  of 
families  where  the  preacher  is  not  received;  how  it  molds 
ideas  in  morals  and  in  spiritual  religion ;  how  it  is  and  has 
been  a  leader  of  opinion  of  no  small  weight  in  the  whole 
principality.  Finally,  the  reduction  of  expenses  ren- 
dered needful  by  the  good  pleasure  of  the  churches  in 
America  was  provided  for  by  cutting  off  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  traveling  agents  for  the  sale  of  religious  books 
published  by  the  Mission,  and  by  the  missionaries  them- 
selves coming  forward  one  after  the  other  and  surren- 
dering six  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  their  meager  salaries. 

The  open  doors  staed  open  with  none  to  enter,  until 
the  churches  at  home  can  see  that  in  Bulgaria  at  least — 
where  the  history  of  the  development  of  manliness 
among  the  people,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  plucky  fight 
of  the  little  nation  against  Russian  blight  of  absolutism, 
is  closely  linked  with  the  introduction  of  American 
ideals  of  Christianity  and  of  liberty  ;  that  in  this  case 
at  least  it  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  put  the  hand  to  the 
plow  and  then  to  look  back  leaving  the  field  half  sown. 
There  are  few  mission  fields  where  an  additional  ex- 
penditure for  the  support  of  native  teachers  and  preach- 
ers of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  addition 
to  present  contributions  will  go  so  far  toward  deciding 
the  battle,  and  will  bring  so  immediate  and  gratifying 
resul  ts. — Independent. 

FhilippopoUs,  May  7,  1891. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  MissioE  in  Bulgaria. 

BY    BISHOP    WALDEN. 

From  the  time  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  Black  Sea 
until  it  sets  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  shines  upon  no  more 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  than  Bulgaria.  Its  ancient 
Slavic  people  were  subjugated  by  a  small  Bulgarian 
tribe  a  thousand  years  ago;  there  are  also  traces  here 
and  there  of  a  Roman  occupation.  Yet,  however  long 
the  soil  may  have  been  cultivated,  the  people  still  claim 
that  any  fertilizer  would  make  it  too  rich  to  produce 
wheat;  certain  it  is  that  a  good  yield  is  expected  and 
annually  gathered  from  the  long*used  fields.  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  portion  of  the  principality  south  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole  area, 
even  surpasses  in  beauty  and  fertility  the  northern  por- 
tion; if  this  be  so  it  must  be  a  garden-spot  indeed.  This 
country,  so  enriched  by  nature,  has  a  relatively  poor 
people,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  really  only  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization.     With   resources   at  hand 


that  should  warrant  progress  and  prosperity,,  to  what  is 
this  depressed  condition  attributable  ?  In  the  main,  if 
not  wholly,  to  five  centuries  of  Turkish  dontnarion  and 
misrule, 

Bulgaria  comprises  38,780  square  railes^  being  some* 
what  less  in  extent  than  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  pop- 
ulation in  1 888  of  3,160,093— about  the  same  as  that  of 
Ohio  or  Illinois  in  1880.  By  a  tacit  agreement  with  the 
American  Board  the  mission  field  of  our  Church  is  the 
portion  north  of  the  central  line  of  the  Balkan  Mount- 
ains, comprising  20,500  square  miles,  about  half  the  size 
of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  1,745,300.  Of  the  entire 
population  2,322,000  are  Bulgarians,  615^000  Turks, 
60,000  Greeks,  50,000  Gypsies,  24,000  Jews,  with  smalltF 
numbers  of  Germans,  French,  etc.  The  proportion  of 
Bulgarians  to  the  whole  population  is  significant,  and  is 
likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  political 
future  of  the  country.  Religiously,  the  people  are  clas- 
sified  as  follows  :  Orthodox,  2,450,000 ;  Mohammedans, 
634,000;  Jews,  24,000;  Roman  Catholics,  18,000  ;  Prot- 
estants, 1,500;  and  small  bodies  of  Armenian  Grego- 
rians  and  other  sects.  The  "  Orthodox  **  is  the  Bul- 
garian Greek  Church,  independent  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Greece  and  Russia.  The  Mohammedans  exceed  the 
Turks  in  number,  from  their  being  Mohammedans  of 
Bulgarian  origin,  known  among  their  countrymen  as 
*'  Pomaks.'* 

Our  work  in  this  country  and  among  this  people  has 
been  a  disappointment   to  the  Church  almost  from  the 
beginning,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.     When  the  doof 
then  opened  to  us  it  seemed  a  very  Macedonian   call 
Our  first  missionaries.  Dr.   Long   and   Dr.   Prettyman, 
must  have  expected,  from  the  representations  received, 
to  find  a  people  waiting  and  anxious  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel.    Instead,  the  preaching  from  then   to  the  present: 
has  been,  in  the  main,  to   little  companies,  not  congre-- 
gations.     Twenty  years  ago  arrangements  for  a  retresi-t 
were  nearly  completed,  when  other  counsels  prevailec3i 
and  re-enforcements  w^ere  sent  forward.     By  the  tin'^c 
these   had  mastered  the  language,   and  the  work  w^^as 
again  well  in  hand,  Bulgaria  became  the  battle-field  \^  -^- 
tween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  so  that  during  r%'    ^1 
and  1878  our  missionaries   could   do   little  or  nothin^s^g- 
The  return  of  peace   found  them  at  their  places  ;  l>       tit 
now,  for  nearly  a  decade,  this  Mission  has  been  the  (=-  ^c* 
casion  of  more  discussion  in  the  Missionary  Comroitt=:=^ce 

each  year  than  any  other.     Some  have  favored  aba '^" 

doning  it  ;  others  have  suggested  turning  it  over  to  tlZ— h^ 
American    Board  ;  some  have   pleaded   for  an   expe        ri- 
me ntal  effort ;  others  have  held  that,  being  providg^-^^* 
tially  in  the  country,  we  should  steadily  go  forward  w^^'  f^ 
the  work.     If  the  work  is  to  be  ipaintained,  that  poli^  <f 
ought  to  be  settled  ;  if  it  is  to  be  abandoned,  that  ou^^^^ 
to  be  determined  without  delay.     The  discussion  shoi^:i  ^rf 
be  based  on  facts  such  as  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation* 

The  discouraging  facts  ought  to  be  stated  as  plafn/f 
as  those  that  are  encouraging.  It  w^ere  better  for  ^\l 
our  work  if  this   were  faithfully  done.     Where  anot/ier 


course  is  pursued  the  sanguine  representations  create 
expectation 5  that  are  not  met,  and  the  deferred  hope 
makes  the  heart  sick.  The  obvious  demands  of  a  mis- 
sion field  for  the  Gospel  should  weigh  most  with  the 
Church.  God  has  given  to  his  people  a  work  of  faith. 
He  will  give  them  the  encouragement  of  success  at  the 
right  time.  Paul  preached  to  masses  of  hearers  in 
AthenSj  but  to  those  who  came  to  his  own  hired  house 
in  Rome;  and  yet  Rome  became  the  center  of  the  Chris- 
tian movement.  Still  the  Church  should  exercise  an 
intelligent  faith  with  reference  to  her  aggressive  work* 
It  is  not  her  part  to  open  a  door,  but  to  be  ready,  even 
anxious,  to  enter  those  which  are  providentially  opened. 
We  entered  Africa  forty  years  earlier  than  Japan,  but 
under  widely  different  conditions  and  with  different  re- 
sults. The  self-sacrifice  of  the  heroic  Cox  may  have 
^  been  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  more  hopeful 
movement  under  Bishop  Taylor,  yet  the  opening  to  most 
lands  has  been  signalized  by  marked  political  or  com- 
mercial events.  The  study  of  Bulgaria  will  bring  to 
Tiew  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  our  work,  as  well 
as  facts  upon  which  our  future  course  is  to  be  decided  ; 
and  this  study  demands  some  patience. 

**  After  the  work  and   outlay  of  thirt>*  years  in  Bul- 
garia we  have  only  128  members  and  35  probationers/' 
was  iterated  more  than  once  during  the  discussion  at  the 
Missionary  Committee  meeting  last   November,     More 
than  one  half  of  this  membership  is  enrolled  at  three  of 
the  twelve  mission  stations.     The  first  effect  of  these 
statements  is  likely  to  be  a  feeling  unfavorable  to  the 
continuance  of  this  Mission  ;  but   I  am  sure  the  reader 
will  take  into  account  other  facts  before  reaching  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the   duty  of  the  Church.     The  statistics 
^show  that  four  fifths  of  the  people  of  Bulgaria  belong  to 
"the  Orthodox  or  Bulgarian  Greek  Church,     How  often 
tour  theories  are  disturbed  by  facts  1     I  am  not  the  only 
(one  who  saw  in  the   sanguine  statements  during  thirty 
f^ears  the  promise  of  an  open  door  through  Bulgaria  to 
Ithe  masses  within  the  Eastern  Church,  and  I  was  among 
rthose  who  thought   that   these  masses  would  be  more 
i  readily     reached    than   those   of   the   Roman  Catholic 
►  Church.     I  am  now  persuaded  that,  even  in  Bulgaria, 
'until  a  very  recent  period,  the  conditions  were  less  fav- 
icrable  for  evangelistic  work  than  in  any  Romanist  coun- 
» try.     If  there  can  be  a  comparison  between  two  lifeless 
I  things  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  Church   has  been  less  hopeful  than  that  of  the 
Romanist,  whether  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  Mexico. 
\      Prior  to   1777,  even  under  Turkish  rule,  the  Greek 
I  Church  among  the  Bulgarians  w^as  independent.   In  that 
-  year  the  Porte  placed  it  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
"  tinople,     Greek  priests  were  appointed  to  the  churches, 
'  the  Greek  language  substituted  for  the  Bulgarian  in  the 
services,  and  an  effort  was  made   to   destroy  the  Bulga- 
rian language.     This  order  had  continued  eighty  years, 
when  our  missionaries  reached  the  country*     The  dis* 
content  they  found  was  not  with  the  Church  itself  so 
much  as  with  its  functionaries  engaged  in  this  effort  to 
Hellenize    the   Bulgarians.     The  first    movement   of  a 


new  life  among  the  people  was  in  the  direction  of  re- 
covering the  independence  of  their  Church.  It  is  readily 
seen  how  the  Church  became  a  rallying  center,  and 
when  the  times  became  favorable  to  a  political  change 
the  Church  was  still  the  rallying  center.  It  is,  therefore, 
bound. up  with  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  people, 
and  is  more  of  a  political  than  a  religious  institution  to 
many  of  them.  While  patriotism  thus  holds  many  to 
this  Church,  superstition  holds  more,  and  between  the 
two  there  has  been  little  room  for  a  new  faith. 

The  conditions  must  have  modified  the  views ;  and 
hence  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  workers.  The  belief 
was  entertained  that  the  evangelization  of  the  Bulgari- 
ans would  be  through  the  quickening  of  the  Orthodox 
Church — a  view  that  is  measurably  correct,  but  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  Protestant  Church  should 
not  be  organized.  If  Methodism  is  to  do  for  the  Greek 
Church  what  it  did  for  the  Church  of  England  it  must 
have  an  organization  both  to  conserve  and  direct  its 
force.  During  the  first  decade  little  was  done,  perhaps 
little  could  be  done,  in  the  way  of  organization.  And 
then  the  work  was  not  re -enforced.  To  require  two  or 
three  laborers,  strong  and  devoted  as  they  were,  to  main- 
tain the  work  there  had  the  semblance  of  an  experiment 
rather  than  of  an  aggressive  and  determined  movement. 
If  only  one  new  laborer  had  been  sent  thither  each  year 
during  the  first  decade,  the  evident  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Church  at  home  would  have  given  heart  to  the  mis* 
sionaries,  and  we  may  believe  that  their  strength  would 
have  made  them  such  an  obvious  factor  in  the  desired 
changes  in  the  country  that  they  would  have  gained  a 
fooling  among  the  people.  The  call  of  Dr»  Long  to  the 
important  place  in  Robert  College  he  has  filled  for 
twenty  years  was  accepted  at  the  juncture  when  every 
thing  pointed  to  a  retreat  from  the  field.  Even  with  the 
re-enforcements  in  1873  our  line  was  too  attenuated  to 
seize  and  hold  new  positions. 

At  the  close  of  1874  we  again  had  but  one  American 
missionary  in  the  field.  Brothers  Lounsbury  and  Challis, 
who  are  still  in  the  Mission,  were  sent  out  in  1875  ;  but 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  soon  followed,  and  the  places 
we  occupied  hapjiened  to  be  the  chief  points  of  attack 
and  defense.  The  Danube  was  first  crossed  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  Sistof ;  Tirnova  was  in  the  line  of  their  rapid 
movement  toward  the  Shipka  Pass;  Plevna  was  where 
the  Turks  made  their  most  gallant  defense,  thwarted  for 
the  longest  time  the  assaults  of  the  Russians,  and  where 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  virtually  determined, 
and  these  were  points  where  our  work  was  most  prom- 
ising. The  reoccupation  of  the  field  after  the  close  of 
the  war  was  with  a  force  by  far  too  small  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  work.  Five  or  six  years  ago  the  Mission- 
ary Committee  came  to  see  that  our  Church  must  either 
do  more  or  abandon  the  field,  and  the  result  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  both  for  the 
support  of  missionaries  and  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  conditions  of  the  Mission 
during  the  first  twenty- five  years  of  its  history,  the 
question  now  is  whether  the  results  of  the  enlarged 
work  and  the  present  state  of  the  field  justify  and  de- 
mand its  continuation. —  IVesttrn  Christian  Advocate. 
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Mrs.  Ahak,  a  Devoted  Chinese  (iiristiaiu 
Mrs.  Ahok  is  the  wife  of  a  mandarin  who  has  just 
fallen  asleep  at  Foochow,  Brought  up  in  heathen  darl:- 
ness  and  superstition,  they  early  knew  what  it  was  to  serve 
false  gods.  Ten  years  ago,  however,  they  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christ.  The  first  English  lady  who  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Ahok  was  Miss  Foster,  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East.  The  mandarin 
desired  his  wife  to  learn  someAing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and,  after  hesitation,  it  was  arranged  that  Miss 
Foster  should  give  her  instruction,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  at  first  unpleasant,  that  the  Bible  was  one  of  the 
books  to  be  read.  When  Miss  Foster  could  not  give 
the  lessons,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Stewart,  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  did  so. 

The  Chinese  lady  showed,  for  a  time,  the  same  firm 
attachment  as  formerly  to  the  idols  which  filled  her 
house,  and  the  missionaries  were  tempted  to  despair  of 
divine  truth  ever  finding  a  lodgment  in  her  heart.  Light 
comes  from  God,  however,  and  when  the  day  of  divine 
enlightenment  arrived,  the  darkness  rolled  from  the 
lady's  mind,  and  all  was  **  light  in  the  Lord/*  Having 
confessed  Christ,  Mrs.  Ahok  became,  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power,  a  home  missionary  among  her  people.  For 
some  years  she  has  visited  in  the  city  of  Foochow,  and  has 
introduced  English  missionaries  into  the  households  of 
many  rich  mandarins,  where  otherwise  they  could  not 
possibly  have  obtained  entrance.     Her  husband,  until 


his  death  in  August  last,  was  one  with 
her  in  heart  and  soul,  and,  as  well 
as  working  himself,  did  much  to  fa^ 
cilitate  Mrs,  Ahok's  labors  for  the 
Lord. 

Women  of  the  higher  social  classes 
in  China  are,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
ver>^  sad  case.     Their  crippled  little 
feet    render    them   to  a   large   extent 
prisoners  in  their  houses  ;  custom  and 
ignorance  do  ranch  to  make  their  lives 
tedious  and  miserable.     Life  has  no 
serious   purpose   with    them,  so  that 
their  days  are  passed  in  trivial  occu- 
pations   and    unprofitable    entertain- 
ment.    Mrs.   Ahok   had  grace  given 
her  to  rise  above  these  sad  surround- 
ings, and  though  her  tiny  feet  made 
traveling  burdensome,   and   the    con- 
finement of  her  past  life  fostered  fears 
and  timidity,  she  boldly  responded  to 
the  call  of  duty,  and,  as  already  inti- 
mated, came  to  England  to  give  em- 
phatic expression  to  her  heart's  prayer, 
"Come  over  and  help  ns."     She  had 
never  before   been  more   than  three 
miles  away  from   her  home,  yet  she 
did    not    quail    before   a  journey  of 
several   thousand   miles.     She  is  the 
first  Chinese  Christian  lady  who  has 
ever  visited  Europe  on  such  an  errand. 
Early    in  the   present  -year    Miss    Bradshaw,   of  the 
Church    of    England    Zenana    Missionary  Society,  re- 
turned to  England  to  recruit  her  health.    Mr.  Ahok  had 
for  some  time  been  burdened  with  a  desire  to  visit  En- 
gland or  America  in  order  to  impress    upon  Christian 
people  the  need  for  more  missionaries.     So  he  proposed 
to  his  wife   to  accompany  Miss   Bradshaw,  and  in  two 
days   the   brave  little    lady  had    made  up   her  mind  to 
come  and  plead  with  the  women  of  England  to  have 
mercy  upon  the  women  of  China,     She  said  :  **  I  cannot 
think  why  more  Christians  do  not   come  to    China;  it 
must  be  because  they  do  not  know  how  our  woaien  arc 
dying."     At  Mildmay  Conference,  in  June,  1890,  Mrs, 
Ahok   admirably  formulated    the  appeal  which  she  de- 
livered on  many  platforms   in  the  United   Kingdom,  ^ 
follows  : 

*'  Suppose  our  Lord  had  said  he  loved  this  world,  but  had  never 
left  heaven  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us,  wouUI  his  pitj'  have  done 
us  any  good  ?  Wc  should  have  been  without  hope.  B^'^ 
Christ  gave  the  greatest  proof  of  his  love  by  coming  and  lay* 
Ing  down  his  life  for  us.  So,  when  we  say  by  our  lips  that  we 
know  him,  wc  should  give  proof  by  our  lives  that  what  wc  say 
is  true."  She  had  not  come  all  this  way  from  home  and  country 
lor  pleasure  or  amusement.  She  w^as  silting  in  her  house  in  qui<^* 
ness  and  peace,  and  thought  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  She  ffl^ 
she  dare  not  meet  him,  and  look  in  his  face,  having  herself 
known  the  Saviour's  love  and  pity,  without  having  done  any 
thing  for  the  salvation  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  China.  ^^ 
asked  Christians  to  give  themselves  lor  work  in  Chin.i.     There 
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is  a  Chinese  proverb:  '*  While  the  stone  is  hot,  put  the  cakes 
on ;  '*  so  she  begged  her  hearers  to  nnakc  no  delay  in  putting; 
their  resolves  into  execution. 

Needless  to  say,  her  earnest  words  were  listened  to 
with  rapt  attention.  At  nearly  a  hundred  meetings  the 
appeal  was  presented,  being  interpreted  from  Chinese  by 
Mrs,  Stewart.  Being,  as  already  stated^  a  victim  of  the 
foot-bi riding  custom  of  her  couDtry*  Mrs,  Ahok  had  to 
endure  much  during  her  travels.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  C.  E.  Z.  M,  S.  she  referred  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  as  follows  : 

I  have  heard  some  people  say  that  1  have  come  to  England 
for  pleasure,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  pleasure  m  com- 
ing as  1  have  done.  That  long  journey  alone  is  enough  to 
make  one  cry.  My  one  thought  is  to  get  back  to  my  own 
country  as  quickly  as  I  can,  after  doing  the  duty  which  God 
has  called  me  to  do. 

There  was  holy  daring  in  the  undertaking.  At  Hong 
Kong  Mrs,  Ahok  was  told^  in  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple; *' There  are  a  thousand  miseries  before  you/*  Her 
reply  was  :  **Tf  there  are  a  thousand  more,  I  will  go." 
She  came,  and  endured  many  hardships,  deriving 
strength  and  comfort  from  the  words  of  Christ :  **If  any 
man  serve  me,  let  htm  follow  me.  If  any  man  serve  me, 
him  will  my  Father  honor/* 

The  pity  of  the  audiences  that  listened  to  Mrs.  Ahok 
was  always  stirred  by  her  references  to  the  sad  deaths 
of  the  women  of  China,  As  in  India,  females  are  un- 
welcome at  their  birth  and  despised  in  their  life.  When 
death  comes^  however^  their  experiences  are  grievous  in 
the  extreme.     Mrs.  Ahok  said: 

I  have  myself  been  with  those  who  were  passing  away.  They 
murmur  that  they  see  evil  spirits  coming  for  them,  and  they 
say  they  see  this  and  that  spirit.  One  attendant  cannot  stay 
in  the  room  alone  with  them  \  there  must  be  five  or  six  people. 
They  say  the  evil  spirits  are  filling  the  room,  and  coming  to 
take  away  their  poor  soul.  The  reason  of  this  terrible  dread 
and  anguish  of  mind  is  that  they  do  not  know  the  love  of  God, 
but  worship  evil  spirits. 

Some  years  ago  f  worshiped  idols,  just  as  these  poor  women 
do.  I  seemed  to  be  quite  under  the  power  of  the  idols  ;  but 
now,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  am  delivered.  My  husband's  mother, 
who  had  also  become  a  Christian,  died  about  two  years  ago. 
Her  death  was  perfect  peace,  so  different  from  the  death  of  the 
heathen.  As  we  sat  in  the  room  with  her,  we  asked  whether 
she  was  afraid,  and  her  answer  was  :  **  It  is  all  peace."  And  so 
she  passed  away  to  be  with  the  Saviour.  If  Miss  Foster  had 
not  come  to  teach  me,  I  should  have  been  in  as  deep  darkness 
as  any  of  my  people.  So  I  want  some  of  you  to  come  out  and 
teach  them* 

Mrs.  Ahok  gave  evidence  that  she  had  received  mtich 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Mrs.  Abok's  return  home  was  preceded  by  intelligence 
af  the  serious  illness  of  her  husband.  She  did  not  ar- 
rive at  Foochow  until  several  days  after  his  death.  We 
sincerely  trust  that^  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  Mrs.  Ahok  will  find  her  path  lightened  be- 
fore  her  with  a  brightness  shining  **more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day,"^ — London  Chrhiian. 


Manufacture  of  Chinese  Paper. 

BY    L*0    CH'i    MING. 

[The  following  is  a  speech  made  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Peking  University,  in  China,  by  a  Chinese  boy 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  is  entirely  original,  and  will  interest 
people  in  Aiaerica,— Isaac  T.  Headland.] 

In  ancient  times  there  was  no  paper  made.  The 
Chinese  wrote  on  slips  of  bamboo,  stones^  and  metals. 
Afterward  they  wrote  on  silk.  Its  length  was  according 
to  the  number  of  the  words,  and  was  named  *'fan** 
paper.  From  this  the  name  paper  began  to  be  used. 
But  the  silk  cost  so  much  that  the  poor  experienced 
great  inconvenience  in  getting  it.  So  they  also  wrote 
on  rushes. 

During  the  western  Han  dynasty  there  was  a  man 
who  invented  paper,  but  the  sheet  was  small  and  thin 
and  not  very  good,  so  he  did  not  become  very  famous, 
for  his  preparation  was  not  perfect  enough  to  be  much 
used. 

In  the  eastern  Han  dynasty  a  eunuch  named  Ts*ai  Lun 
made  paper  of  old  nets,  hemp,  cloth,  and  the  inner  bark 
of  trees.  It  had  different  names.  That  made  of  net- 
ting was  called  net-paper,  of  hemp  was  called  hemp- 
paper,  of  the  inner  bark  was  called  grain-paper.  The 
general  name  was  Ts*ai  *Hon  paper.  Then  every  one 
in  the  whole  country  used  paper 

After  many  years  the  paper-makers  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  the  paper  was  of  many  curious  kinds.  In  the 
Sung  dynasty  Yen  Fang  Shu  invented  the  different 
kinds  of  variegated  paper  with  water-marks  upon  them. 
They  are  much  like  pictures.  These  are  made  wheo 
the  pulp  flows  over  the  bamboo  net-work,  and  the  wa- 
ter marks  are  made  by  means  of  the  patterns  cut  on  the 
net-work.  The  paper  is  used  for  writing  poetry,  mes- 
sages, and  dispatches. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  almost  always  the  same, 
but  the  substances  used  are  different.  Bamboo,  hemp^ 
moss,  rattan,  and  the  stalks  of  wheat  are  used  in  the 
southern  parts  of  China,  and  the  mulberry  bark  is  used 
in  the  northern  parts. 

Chinese  paper  is  made  chiefly  from  bamboo.  In  the 
beginning  the  maker  strips  off  the  first  green  rind  and 
splits  it  into  straight  pieces.  It  is  then  soaked  in  the 
muddy  water  of  a  pond  until  it  is  rotten.  After  a  time 
he  takes  it  out  and  washes  it  clean  and  lays  it  in  a  dry 
ditch  with  a  layer  of  lime.  Then  it  is  torn  into  small 
^bers  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  make  it  dry  and  white^ 
after  which  it  is  boiled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  or 
paste.  A  little  glue,  or  the  tendrils  of  a  plant,  likewise 
reduced  to  a  pulp»  is  added  to  it. 

It  is  allowed  to  flow  over  an  endless  belt  of  split 
bamboo  net- work  through  which  the  water  drips,  and  it 
gradually  becomes  firm.  Then  it  is  piled  together  in 
sheets  and  put  between  two  boards  and  pressed  by 
means  of  tivo  levers  with  one  end  inserted  in  the  wal[» 
the  other  weighted  with  large  stones,  and  when  dry 
they  are  separated.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  paper,  and 
on  it  most  Chinese  books  are  printed. 

The  sang  p'i  paper  is  made  from  mulberry  bark.   The 


branches  arc  first  cut  off  and  bound  in  bundles  and  put 
into  large  kettles  and  boiled.  The  bark  is  then  stripped 
off  from  the  wood  and  soaked  for  some  days  in  water. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  taken  out  and  allowed  to  fretfze 
and  thaw  several  times.  Then  the  outside  bark  wili 
fall  off,  leaving  the  inner  part,  which  is  put  in  a  vessel 
and  pounded  into  fibers. 

Again  it  is  soaked  until  it  is  decayed,  and  is  laid  in 
a  trench  and  mixed  with  a  layer  of  lime  to  make  it 
white.  Afterward  the  lime  is  washed  away  in  the  pond 
and  it  is  then  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  waste  edges  of 
other  paper  is  likewise  converted  to  pulp  and  added  to  it, 
and  all  stirred  together  a  certain  number  of  times.  The 
paper  from  this  point  is  made  the  same  as  the  first  kind, 
except  that,  when  pressed,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun.  This 
paper  is  used  for  many  purposes,  but  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  the  bamboo  paper. 

Kuei  cheen  paper  is  made  from  mallows.  The 
flowers  are  gathered  with  the  dew  on  them  and  rubbed 
into  a  pulp.  Then  it  is  dipped  up  with  cloth  and  de- 
posited on  bamboo  paper  and  left  to  dry,  when  it  is 
pressed  and  the  paper  is  made. 

Wall-paper  is  made  by  pounding  the  shells  of  oysters 
to  a  powder  and  passing  them  through  a  seive  ;  they  are 
then  mixed  with  thin  glue  and  put  upon  a  kind  of  thick 
paper  in  various  patterns. 

The  oiled  sort  of  paper  is  made  by  spreading  Chinese 
oil  on  Korean  paper.  The  Korean  paper  is  made  from 
silk  cocoon,  and  is  very  firm.  The  maker  first  covers 
it  with  flaxseed  oil,  then  raw  oil,  afterward  with  a  coat 
of  boiled  oil.  It  is  then  used  for  making  Chinese 
umbrellas. 

There  are  nearly  one  thousand  other  kinds  of  pa- 
per, but  they  are  made  much  the  same  as  those  just 
described. 

foreign  paper  is  made  of  linen,  cotton,  straw»  and 
other  substances.  The  manufacture  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  China,  but  foreigners  have  machines.  Writing  pa- 
per is  made  of  linen  rags  picked  from  the  street,  no 
matter  how  dirty.  By  putting  them  into  water  and  using 
chemicals  all  the  dirt  is  taken  out  They  are  torn  in 
pieces  by  machines,  and  washed  several  times  with  pure 
cold  water  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  then  it  flows  over 
an  endless  belt  of  wire  gauze  through  which  the  water 
drips  from  the  pulp  after  gaining  firmness. 

This  afterward  passes  through  a  machine  in  which 
wires  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  or  with  fancy  letters 
on  the  surface.  This  makes  the  water*marks.  Heavy 
rollers  press  out  the  water  and  make  the  paper  firm. 
Then,  by  passing  it  through  a  large  vessel  containing  a 
solution  of  glue  and  alum,  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  white 
coat. 

We  learn  many  things  from  paper  manufacture,  for 
our  hearts  are  much  like  dirty  rags,  very  unclean. 
Isaiah  said:  **We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all 
our  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags,"  Yet  Jesus  can 
wash  us  and  make  us  perfectly  clean,  as  the  paper- 
maker  cleans  the  rags.  King  David  said  •  **  Wash  me, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.**     White  paper  cannot 


be  made  from  red  rags,  as  no  chemical  power  can  change 
them,  and  this  kind  of  rags  is  used  to  make  red  blotting- 
paper.  So  no  power  in  nature  can  take  away  our  sins, 
but  God  can  make  our  hearts  pure  and  clean.  Isaiah 
said :  **  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool." 

We  may  learn  another  lesson  from  paper-making. 
When  it  is  made  the  substances  used  are  washed  and 
torn  to  change  their  form.  This  process  is  like  our 
trials  and  temptations.  We  should  be  patient,  then, 
under  them,  for  God  will  give  us  bliss  that  will  never 
end,  and  white  robes  purer  and  whiter  than  the  whitest 
paper  man  can  make. 


Christianity  a   Faith    for   all    Nations.* 

BY  REV.  DONALD  FRASER,  D.D.,  OF  LONDON. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  ancient  conquerors  to  establish 
one  sway  over  all  nations.  The  Babylonian  emperors, 
for  instance,  exalted  in  the  vast  range  of  their  authority^ 
and  issued  their  pompous  edicts  to  **  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages."  But  how  small  a  portion  of  the  earth 
they  had  mastered,  or  even  knew  to  exist,  and  how 
quickly,  when  the  bands  were  loosed  by  reverses  in  war, 
their  empire  fell  apart ! 

It  was  Italy  that  sent  forth  the  greatest  world-subdu- 
ing force»  setting  one  head  of  authority  over  many  na- 
tions, and  for  centuries  holding  them  together  by  iron 
bands.  The  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  an 
historical  prodigy.  It  broke  down  barriers  between 
nations,  without  destroying  the  autonomy  of  each.  It 
made  international  communication  safe  and  easy,  and 
without  attacking  traditional  customs  or  religions  im- 
posed its  authority  on  the  most  diverse  and  distant 
races,  and  set  up  every- where  the  effigy  of  the  emperor, 
the  master  of  the  world. 

It  did  not  attack  local  religions :  for  the  imperial 
policy  was  in  that  respect  one  of  tolerance.  Tribes  and 
nations  might  retain  gods  which  were  not  the  gods  of 
Rome.  And  yet  the  unity  of  the  empire  did  suggest 
some  efforts  toward  a  religious  as  well  as  political  bond 
for  all  the  nations.  Let  me  mention  three  of  them  :  the 
first,  a  kind  of  Broad  Churchism  ;  the  second,  an  ex- 
treme Erastianism  j  the  third,  a  philosophic  Rational- 
ism, (t)  One  attempt  was  made  by  way  of  compre- 
hension, when  all  the  gods  were  brought  into  the 
Pantheon,  to  dwell  together  in  peace,  so  that  worshipers 
from  all  nations  might  go  up  to  one  temple,  though* 
within  the  temple,  each  should  repair  to  his  favorite 
shrine.  (2)  Another  attempt  was  made  by  way  of  dei- 
fying the  imperial  majesty  itself.  The  image  of  the 
reigning  Caesar  was  set  up  in  all  the  provinces,  and  his 
subjects^  whatever  their  traditional  faith,  were  required 
to  pay  religious  homage  to  that  figure  of  power.  Such 
was  the  test  applied  to  the  Christians  in  the  early  per- 
secutions.    Would   they,   or   would  they   not,  burn  in- 
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cense  before  the  statue  of  the  emperor  ?  And,  though 
it  cost  them  their  lives,  they  would  not  worship  the  wild 
beasts  and  bis  image.  (5)  Yet  a  third,  and  a  nobler 
attempt  at  religious  unity  emanated  from  philosophical 
thinkers^  like  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Aurelian.  who 
sought  and  **felt  after**  one  true  God»  Lord  of  nature 
and  of  providence,  whom  the  enlightened  in  all  nations 
might  acknowledge  and  worship,  when  the  old  legends 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses  had  become 
incredible.  They  meant  well,  but  could  not  succeed  ; 
^*the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 

All  such  attempts  only  indicated  a  want  among  the 
nations,  which  could  not  be  met  nor  satisfied.  Not  in 
any  of  these  ways  was  a  universal  faith  to  be  found,  In 
practice,  each  nation  clung  to  its  own  gods,  and  tried  to 
believe  that  these  were  stronger  than  the  gods  of  its 
neighbors. 

But  a  new  thing  began  to  appear.  In  various  cities 
of  the  empire  men  were  heard  to  speak  of  a  God  and 
Saviour  for  all  nations.  They  who  so  spake  were 
neither  priests  nor  philosophers,  nor  did  they  wear  any 
badge  of  office  or  authority.  They  were  Jews,  or  pros- 
elytes to  the  Jews*  religion  ;  yet  it  was  not  Mosaism  or 
Judaism  that  they  taught*  and  they  seemed  to  be  won- 
derfully free  from  that  racial  exclusiveness  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  Jews. 

Any  one  could  see  that  the  Hebrew  religion,  though 
acknowledging  only  one  God  of  the  whole  earth,  was 
not  fitted  for  universality.  Its  intensely  national  char* 
actcr»  its  localization  of  sacred  privilege,  its  law  of 
meats  and  drinks,  and  its  elaborate  ritual  could  not  be 
adapted  to  all  lands  and  all  climates.  Yet  men  tratned 
in  that  religion,  and  full  of  reverence  for  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  instilled  into  the  Gentiles  a  faith  which  was 
destined  to  banish  all  the  traditional  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  empire,  and  spread  to  "regions  Caesar  never 
knew."  They  proclaimed  a  Name  above  every  name,  a 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  before  whom  the  em- 
peror was  but  a  cipher,  and  the  gods  of  the  nations 
were  dumb  idols.  They  announced  a  gospel  to  all  na- 
tions, conveying  a  salvation  which  was  **of  the  Jews/' 
but  for  all  mankind.  They  called  for  an  "obedience 
of  faith  among  all  nations."  This  phrase  occurs  both 
in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  at  Rome^  the  seat  of  the  empire.  Im- 
perialism insisted  on  an  obedience  of  fear  ;  the  Church 
on  an  obedience  of  faith.  The  empire  gathered  the 
nations  into  one  vast  civil  and  military  combination, 
and  gave  to  favored  persons  the  rights  of  Roman  citi* 
zenship  ;  the  Church  swallowed  up  racial  discords  in 
one  spiritual  commonwealth,  and  gave  to  all  who  be- 
lieved the  Gospel  the  rights  of  a  citizenship  in  heaven. 

1,  How  far  has  this  early  promise  of  Christianity  been 
fulfilled  ?  Has  it  shown  an  adaptation  to  all  varieties 
of  mankind  ?     What  has  history  to  tell  ? 

It  ought  not  to  be  claimed  for  Christianity  that  it  is 
the  only  religion  which  has  overstepped  national  bound- 
aries ;  the  same  may  be  affirmed,  within  limit,  of  Bud- 
dhism   (which   is  atheistic)   and   of   Mohammedanism 


(w^hich  is  monotheistic).  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  relig- 
ions which  grew  up,  like  indigenous  plants,  and  grad- 
ually evolved  themselves  in  a  tribe  or  nation  always 
continued  to  be  ethnic.  So  with  the  old  faiths  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  India,  Greece,  and  Scandinavia.  But  religions 
which  were  propounded  by  a  leader  or  prophet  never 
confined  themselves  to  one  race  or  one  region,  but  were 
spread  abroad  by  missionary  zeal.  So  Buddhism  was 
carried  from  India  to  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thibet,  China, 
and  Japan  ;  so  Mohammedanism  spread  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  Tunis,  and  Mo- 
rocco. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  moral  element  entered 
feebly,  if  at  all,  into  the  home-grown  polytheism.  The 
gods  were  feared,  and  therefore  propitiated  by  gifts  and 
sacrifices;  but  they  did  not  love  or  require  righteous- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  religions  which  prophets 
taught  and  missionaries  diflTused  had  a  distinct  moral 
purpose,  and  sought  more  or  less  successfully  to  assuage 
the  pains  of  life  and  govern  human  conduct. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  plain  that  neither  of  the  great 
religions  which  we  have  named,  and  which,  so  far  as 
statistics  go,  compete  with  Christianity  on  not  unequal 
terms,  can  ever  become  truly  catholic.  Buddhism  is 
for  Asia  only  (central  and  eastern  Asia) ;  it  cannot  be 
naturalized  elsewhere.  Mohammedanism  is  for  Asia 
and  northern  Africa,  but  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the 
Western  mind. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  bom  in  the  East,  is 
mighty  in  the  West,  and  exhibits  no  less  propagative 
force  now  than  it  did  when  it  was  young.  It  does  not 
fall  within  my  present  scope  to  trace  its  history,  nor  shall 
I  do  raorc  than  touch  upon  the  painful  fact  that  the 
Christianity  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  lost  much 
of  tile  original  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gospel.  It 
received  both  accretions  and  secretions  from  the  very 
paganism  which  it  displaced.  Yet  even  in  this  condition 
its  progress  was  an  advantage  for  the  human  race ;  its 
dim  religious  light  was  better  than  gross  darkness. 

We  are  not  disposed — we  are  not  able — to  disown  all 
relation  to  the  Western  Church  in  the  long  centuries 
which  preceded  the  Reformation,  nor  are  we  so  uncandid 
as  to  ignore  or  disparage  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  un- 
reformed  Church  in  post-Reformation  times,  though  our 
own  highest  and  best  hope  for  the  nations  is  with  the 
reformed  and  evangelical  Christianity.  The  function 
so  well  and  bravely  performed  by  our  fathers  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  not  to  found  a  new  Church,  but  to 
cleanse,  correct,  and  renovate  the  old  Church  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  When  a  ship,  after  long  voyages,  is 
taken  into  dock,  the  bottom  is  scraped  clean  from  bar- 
nacles  and  weeds  that  have  stuck  to  it,  but  are  not  of  it ; 
unsound  timbers  are  cut  out,  and  replaced  by  sound ; 
the  copper  sheathing  is  removed,  new  spars  are  fitted, 
and  there  is  a  fresh  suit  of  canvas.  Something  like 
this  was  the  change  effected  on  historical  Christianity 
wherever  the  Reformation  prevailed  ;  and  wherever  it 
prevailed  a  brighter  light  shone,  souls  gained  liberty,  and 
a  ntw  energy  entered  into  the  life  of  nations. 


I  do  not  poor  any  indiscriminate  praise  on  reformed 
and  Protestant  Churches  or  their  offshoots.  Such  of 
them  as  have  become  formal istic  and  rationalistic  are 
withered  and  can  bring  forth  little  fruit  to  God.  They 
have  as  much  need  to  be  prayed  for  as  the  Latin  Church 
or  the  Greek.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  propagative 
force  of  reformed  and  Protestant  Christianity  is  almost 
entirely  with  the  fervent  and  evangelical  types  of  such 
Christianity,  Be  thankful,  also,  that  those  types  are 
strongest  in  the  strongest  races,  helping  to  make  and 
keep  them  strongest.  From  these  the  Gospel  in  our 
time  goes  out  to  the  most  various  and  distant  regions  of 
the  globe.  While  holding  its  ground  against  all  rivals 
in  Christendom^  it  spreads  its  influence  over  heathen 
nations  and  even  over  barbarous  tribes.  It  overturns 
the  idols  in  India,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  makes  successful  inroads  upon  China,  and  seems 
to  be  OB  its  point  of  winning  Japan, 

There  is  really  nothing  else  in  the  field.  We  shall  not 
waste  our  words  on  positivism^  with  its  grotesque  dis* 
placement  of  the  worship  of  God  by  a  worship  of  hu- 
manity, or  of  the  aggregate  memory  of  great  nieo,  for 
which  M.  Comte  was  so  good  as  to  provide  a  calendar 
and  ritual  And  just  as  little  need  we  occupy  ourselves 
with  that  dream  of  a  new  universal  Church  and  religion 
of  the  future  which  floats  through  unsettled  minds — a 
colorless  theism,  without  dogma,  without  prayer,  and,  of 
course,  without  any  fervor  or  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Our  reading  of  history,  both  remote  and  recent,  en- 
courages the  persuasion  that  the  future  is  with  Christian- 
ity, and  most  decidedly  with  the  purer  and  more  biblical 
type  of  Christianity.  And  here  in  Italy,  where  was  the 
seat  of  that  empire  which  bestrode  the  world,  and  where 
is  the  seat  of  that  papacy  which  enthralled  the  Western 
Church,  here  we  do  well  to  know  and  proclaim  our  con- 
fidence in  that  genuine  Christianity  which  proved  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  the  empire,  and  now  resists  and 
holds  in  scorn  the  pretensions  of  the  pope;  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  defense  and  diffusion  of  that  evangelic 
faith  which  alone  can  overcome  the  world  and  bless  the 
nations, 

2.  May  we  now  look  into  the  contents  of  this  Chris- 
tianity, and  recognize  the  elements  of  its  fitness  for  all 
nations?  No  historical  accident  can  account  for  such 
an  all-round  adaptation  and  success.  The  reasons  must 
be  inherent  in  the  contents  and  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.     Thus : 

(i)  Its  Conception  of  God. — It  does  not  confuse  God 
with  man;  and  yet,  io  distinguishing  the  Being  who  is 
worshiped  from  the  being  who  worships,  it  does  not  fail 
to  establish  mutual  relations  between  them.  The  feel* 
ing  and  expression  of  such  relation  on  man's  part  con- 
stitutes religion. 

Dr,  Flint  has  truly  said  that  **  Christianity  alone  of 
religions  gives  a  clear,  self-consistent,  adequate  view  of 
God.  ,  .  .  It  alone  of  religions  discloses  and  promises 
to  man  a  complete  communion  with  God.**  The  more 
we  think  of  this,  and  examine  the  theistic  conceptions 
which  have  burdened  and  darkened  the  human  mind, 


the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  the  Gospel  is  *'  worthy 
of  all  acceptation."  It  says  that  **  God  is  light,  and  in 
him  is  no  darkness  at  all;  "  he  is  love,  and  loves  the 
world  ;  he  is  holy,  he  is  just,  he  has  no  respect  of  per- 
sons; himself  remote  from  human  passions*  he  knows 
the  hearts  of  men  and  rules  in  righteousness  ;  himself 
ever  blessed,  he  blesses  his  creatures  with  good  and  per- 
fect gifts.  Such  a  God  all  nations  have  but  to  know  in 
order  to  hold  in  reverence. 

(2)  lis  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  Salvation, — Thus  it  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  misery  of  all  mankind.  No  religion 
has  ever  looked  the  moral  facts  of  life  so  fully  in  the 
face,  or  revealed  so  complete  a  deliverance  from  evil. 
The  alienation  of  man  from  God,  the  guilt  on  his  con- 
science, and  the  disorder  of  his  affections  and  will  are 
seriously  recognized.  Then  it  is  shown  how  he  may  be 
purged  and  released  from  sin.  There  is  a  propitiation 
for  the  whole  world  in  the  heart  of  the  Lamb  of  God; 
and  thus  there  is  divine  forgiveness  for  every  one  in  all 
nations  who  repents  and  believes  the  Gospel.  And  not 
only  so,  but  the  heart  of  the  repentant  sinner  is  cleansed 
and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  word.  Nature 
tells  nothing  of  this.  Religions,  other  than  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  have  had  no  salvation  to  proclaim^ 
neither  free  pardon  nor  inward  regeneration.  The  Gos- 
pel has  both,  and  for  all  nations. 

{3)  Its  Bond  Gf  Fraternity, — To  the  amazement  of  all 
who  heard  it,  primitive  Christianity  united  men  of  dif- 
ferent origins  and  stations  and  measures  of  civilization 
in  one  family.  Jews  and  Greeks  called  each  other  broth- 
ers, and  not  only  so,  but  admitted  to  the  same  fraternity 
barbarians  and  Scythians  when  they  believed  in  Christ 
Freemen  and  slaves  sat  at  the  same  sacred  table,  drank, 
from  the  same  cup,  knelt  on  the  same  floor.  And  such 
is  the  tendency,  such  the  purpose  of  Christianity  to-day, . 
Nothing  has  such  power  to  soften  racial  prejudice,  to 
break  down  barriers  of  caste,  compose  differences,  and 
make  men  conscious  of  a  blessed  unity  enfolding  them 
all,  and  a  sublime  affection  penetrating  and  embracing 
all.  We  claim  that  this  is  a  faith  for  all  nations,  because 
this  only  of  all  religions  makes  men  of  all  countries 
regard  one  another  as  brethren. 

{4)  Its  Ethic  Standard  and  Impetus. — We  have  pointed 
out  that  religions  which  have  been  promulgated  by  a 
prophet  have  had  more  in  them  of  the  moral  element 
than  those  which  were  the  growth  of  superstitious  fears. 
Especially  in  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  the  moral 
element  is  strong,  and  in  many  respects  excellent.  Con- 
fucius is  a  great  mora!  preceptor  and  Buddha  the  lord 
of  a  holy  law.  But  here  again  Christianity  is  above  all 
It  has  not  only  a  higher  preceptive  raorality,  but  presents 
in  Christ  himself  the  pattern  of  a  just,  merciful,  and 
pure  humanity.  And  then  it  applies  a  motive-power  for 
the  following  of  the  example  such  as  is  provided  no- 
where else.  The  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  impels  the 
Christian  to  follow  Christ,  and  fires  him  with  an  enthu- 
siasm for  well-doing.  Too  true,  that  this  is  imperfect* 
ly  illustrated  in  the  life  and  demeanor  of  many  who 
profess  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ;  but  their  imperfection 
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of  character  is  not  the  fault  of  their  religion.  It  comes 
of  their  lack  of  religioa.  lo  so  far  as  men  live  '*  accord- 
ing to  Christ  Jesus,"  they  evince  a  style  and  degree  of 
goodness  which  no  other  faith,  and  certainly  no  unfaith, 
has  produced. 

(5)  Its  Inspiration  of  Hope. — On  the  face  of  all  na- 
tions there  has  lain  for  ages  the  gloom  of  pain  and  grief 
and  death.  And  this  has  been  but  faintly  and  partially 
relieved  by  the  futurism  of  the  world's  religions.  Even 
the  Hebrew,  with,  as  we  believe,  a  measure  of  divine 
revelation,  thought  vaguely  and  pensively  of  that  realm 
of  silence,  the  sheol  after  death,  A  man  so  devout  as 
King  Hezekiah,  when  warned  that  he  was  about  to  die, 
**  wept  sore."  The  ancient  Egyptians  took  vast  pains 
with  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  and  thought  more 
of  their  tombs  than  of  their  homes.  Souls  outlived 
death,  and  went  to  ^\^  dread  judgment  of  Osiris,  which 
they  could  pass  only  by  establishing  their  own  blameless 
righteousness.     A  grim  and  awful  prospect ! 

Religions  generally  have  maintained  the  continuance 
of  souls  after  death.  Under  many  of  them  the  living 
are  haunted  by  the  returning  ghosts  of  their  predeces- 
sors, to  whom  they  ascribe  malicious  intent.  Under 
others  there  is  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  into 
the  forms  of  higher  or  lower  animals.  The  famous 
**Laws  of  Manu,"  so  venerable  to  the  Brahmin,  gravely 
assert  that  if  a  man  steal  grain  in  the  husk  he  shall  be- 
come a  rat ;  if  he  steal  milk,  a  crow ;  if  he  steal  clari- 
fied butter,  a  weasel.  Buddhism  set  before  the  best 
men  only  a  negation,  the  ultimate  death  of  all  desire- 
Nirvana.  Mohammedanism  promises  to  the  believers — 
that  is,  Moslems,  and  no  others — a  paradise  of  palaces, 
gardens,  and  fountains ;  but  the  Koran  barely  recognizes 
any  such  bliss  even  for  Moslem  women  and  children. 
Mohammed  himself  declared  that  when,  in  his  vision, 
he  looked  down  into  hell,  he  saw  the  great  majority  of 
wretches  confined  there  to  be  women. 

How  much  more  rational  and  how  much  more  con- 
solatory the  futurism  of  Christianity  !  The  Lord  heals 
the  broken-hearted  and  binds  up  their  wounds.  The 
rest  of  the  departed  with  Christ ;  the  hope  of  his  com- 
ing, and  of  the  blessed  resurrection,  and  his  judgment 
of  quick  and  dead  at  the  last  day  I  Life,  eternal  life, 
bestowed  as  the  gift  of  God  ;  yet  judgment  passed  on  all 
according  to  their  works*  What  an  absence  of  the  trivi- 
ality and  cruelty  which  attach  to  the  futurism  of  other 
religions  !  What  good  hope  through  grace  !  What  in- 
centive to  duty  !  What  consolation  to  mourners  !  What 
peace  for  departing  spirits  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  to 
be  revealed,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
the  life  everlasting !  The  Gospel  has  brought  to  light 
life  and  incorruption ;  and  here  is  another  good  ground 
for  proclaiming  it  a  faith  for  all  nations. 

Let  a  few  words  be  added  on  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  civilization  and  culture.  That  it  is  a  relation 
of  close  alliance  no  one  caa  fairly  dispute.  The  early 
triumphs  of  our  faith  were  won  among  races  that  de- 
served to  be  called  civilized.  It  prevailed  with  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  rather  than  with  Scythians  and  the 


provincial  barbarians  of  the  empire.  Thereafter,  on  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  it  seized  on  the  vigorous  races 
that  rose  into  independent  nations,  and,  in  course  of 
timc»  gave  them  a  new  culture — both  intellectual  and 
moral  The  same  effect  followed  the  mediaeval  mis- 
sions to  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  *'  our  whole  modern  culture-development  rests 
on  the  Christianity  of  Europe.** 

Who  does  not  see  that  it  is  mainly,  almost  exclusively, 
within  Christendom  that  modern  culture  exists,  and  is 
at  home  ?  The  rest  of  the  world  lags  far  behind  in 
knowledge,  in  letters,  in  the  arts  of  refinement,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  private  and  public  honor.  Too  true  that 
in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  Christendom  there  is 
not  a  little  skepticism;  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  civili- 
zation built  upon  skepticism,  and  no  one  can  show  that 
there  is  any  race-elevating  power  in  unbelief.  The  fact 
is  that  the  modern  admirer  of  culture  who  seeks  to  dis- 
pense with  religious  belief  is  trying  to  sever  in  twain 
the  branch  on  which  he  is  sitting,  and  if  he  could  suc- 
ceed would  do  nothing  but  bring  himself,  and  all  who 
think  with  him,  to  the  ground.  Culture  cannot  last 
without  morals  ;  and  morals  cannot  sustain  themselves 
without  religion  ;  and  there  is  no  religion  fit  to  influence 
civilized  nations  but  Christianity. 

But  let  us  end,  not  with  Christianity — even  evan- 
gelical Christianity — but  with  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the 
Saviour  for  all  nations,  and  the  supreme  Master  of  all 
real  amelioration  and  civilization  upon  the  earth.  For 
us  he  is  the  pattern,  and  in  us  he  is  the  author  of  that 
manner  of  life  which  is  both  godly  and  manly.  He  is 
the  Light  of  the  world;  he  is  the  just  One;  he  is  the 
Prince  of  peace.  From  him  have  issued  streams  of  in- 
fluence that  make  for  knowledge,  for  righteousness^  and 
for  brotherhood.  And  culture,  in  its  noblest  meaning, 
comes  through  him.  To  be  true,  to  be  patient,  to  be 
courteous,  to  be  just,  to  be  large-minded,  and  large- 
hearted — it  is  Christ  who  teaches  this,  it  is  his  Spirit 
who  leads  to  this. 

So  let  us  go  out  with  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — 
there  is  no  region  which  he  cannot  bless ;  and  let  us 
go  with  Christ  into  the  years  unborn,  of  which  the 
American  poet  writes : 

"  Years  of  the  modern!    Years  of  the  unperformed. 

I  sec  tremendous  entrances  and  exits— 1  see  new  combinations 

—1  see  the  solidarity  of  races. 
The  earth  restive  confronts  a  new  era." 

The  real  new  era  will  be  the  coming  of  Christ  in  his 
kingdom. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Lord  of  the  future  \  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  word,  **  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.*' 
— Evangelical  Christendom, 
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BY    MRS.    MARGIE    B.    DENNING. 

Like  all  girls  of  the  better  classes  or  higher  castes  in 
India,  Little  ROnabaiwas  married  when  but  a  child.  In 
these  marriages  the  parents  malle  all  the  arrangements, 
of  course^  and  very  often  the  little  boy  or  girl  does  not 
even  know  what  is  going  on.  There  are  great  cere- 
monies which  mean  that  these  children  are  promised  to 
each  other  in  marriage  when  they  are  grown  up.  One 
little  girl,  who  was  a  relative  of  Rflnabai's,  was  married 
when  she  was  in  her  cradle.  The  costly  **  saris/'  or 
wedding-clothes,  were  hung  around  the  sides  of  the  cra- 
dle where  the  little  baby  was  sleeping,  and  jewels  were 
placed  around  her  little  unconscious  face. 

After  the  ceremonies  were  over  these  gifts  were  laid 
aside  for  the  little  bride  when  she  should  be  old  enough 
to  go  to  her  new  home.  RUoabai's  marriage  was  similar 
to  this.  Little  did  she  realize,  as  she  was  toddling 
about  the  beautiful  rooms  of  her  father's  bungalow,  that 
her  whole  future  was  determined  for  hen  In  India  the 
nice  houses  are  called  bungalows,  and  as  Rflnabai's 
father  was  a  rich  man^  the  little  girl  lived  in  a  pretty 
house.  Lovely  plants  adorned  the  veranda  and  the 
compound  or  yard. 

Her  parents  loved  her,  although  they  werre  very  sorry 
that  she  was  not  a  little  boy.  People  in  India  are 
always  sorry  to  have  little  daughters,  and  often  they  will 
try  to  hide  the  fact. 

One  day  a  missionary  was  sitting  in  the  home  of  a 
Hindu  gentleman  and  was  talking  to  him.  During  the 
conversation  the  missionary  said  :  "VHow  many  children 
have  you  ?**  **  Three,'*  the  genderaan  replied,  and  he 
called  in  and  showed  to  his  visitor  the  three  fine  boys 
of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  A  short  time  after  this  a 
pretty,  black-eyed  little  girl  came  into  the  room  and 
climbed  upon  the  gentleman's  knee.  **And  who  is 
this  ?  '*  asked  the  missionary,  **  My  daughter/'  replied  the 
Hindu,  in  evident  vexation,  and  he  would  say  no  more. 

But  our  little  Ronabai  was  an  affectionate  child,  and 
while  in  her  own  home  she  did  not  realize  that  she  was 
not  welcome,  and  so  for  a  few  years  she  led  quite  a 
happy  life. 

But  her  happiness  was  soon  at  an  end  When  she 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age  the  parents  of  her  boy  hus- 
band, whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  of  whom  she  knew 
nothing,  sent  for  her  that  they  might  train  her  to  be  a 
good  wife  for  their  son.  This  is  the  usual  fate  of  Hindu 
girls^  to  be  torn  from  their  own  mothers  and  given  over 
to  the  care  of  strangers.  When  you  remember  how 
little  a  girl  is  appreciated  in  her  own  family,  you  can 
imagine  how  sad  must  be  the  lot  of  most  little  girls  in 
this  country,  where  from  infancy  almost  they  are  among 
those  who  care  much  less  for  them  than  their  oivn  par- 
ents would.  The  smallest  fault  is  severely  corrected  for 
fear  that  her  sins  may  cause  the  death  of  the  precious 
and  idolized  son  of  the  family. 

When  Ranabai  left  her  father's  home  he  gave  her 
many  line  garments  and  jewels,  and  sent  twelve  hand- 
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maidens  with  her  lo  wait  upon  her  in  the  wealthy  hom^l 
of  her  husband*  But  alas !  For  some  reason  the  little] 
wife  failed  to  please  her  new  relatives.  Her  maid$l 
were  taken  from  her  almost  immediately,  and  she  her-' 
self  was  compelled  to  do  work  much  too  hard  for  her 
years.  They  put  away  the  nice  silk  and  muslin  **  saris/' ^B 
and  most  of  her  pretty  bracelets  and  anklets  and  other^B 
jewelry.  Nothing  that  the  child  did  seemed  to  please 
any  member  of  the  family.  Her  Hfe  grew  harder  and 
harder  It  looked  as  if  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
poor  little  thing  and  so  be  able  to  procure  another  wife 
for  their  son.  Before  a  year  had  gone  by  her  food  was 
limited  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  only  of  rice  and 
**  chillies/'  or  peppers.  She  became  very  thin  and 
looked  like  a  shadow  of  the  bright  little  girl  who  came  ^ 
to  this  home  only  a  year  before. 

One  sad  day  as  she  was  cleaning  up  the  house  she 
saw  some  cut  bread  on  a  table.  Her  hunger  was  even 
greater  than  her  fear,  and  snatching  up  a  piece^  she  ran 
off  to  eat  it.  Her  cruel  mother-in-law  saw  her,  and| 
picking  up  a  stick,  she  ran  after  the  poor  girl.  She  took 
th^  bread  from  the  trembling  fingers  and  then  she 
pushed  it  down  poor  RQnabai*s  throat  with  the  stick, 
The  suffering  of  the  poor  child  was  terrible.  When  she| 
next  visited  her  own  father's  house  she  begged  her 
father  and  her  uncles  not  to  send  her  back  any  more  to 
be  so  cruelly  treated,  **  But  O,  the  disgrace  to  our 
family  !  **  her  father  said.  '*  No  ;  go  back,  dear  Rflnabai. 
We  weep  for  you,  and  our  hearts  are  pained  over  your 
sad  lot.  When  we  sit  down  to  our  good  meals  we  shed 
tears  as  we  think  of  our  poor,  starving  Rtlnabai,  Bm 
what  can  we  do?  If  we  keep  you  here  our  caste  will 
be  broken  and  our  gods  will  be  displeased.  Go  back, 
and  if  you  die  it  will  be  honorable/'  So  this  little  mar- 
tyr to  caste  and  false  religion  went  back,  and  in  two 
short  months  was  dead. 

Boys  and  girls — yes,  and  fathers  and  mothers — as  you 
read  this  story  of  Ronabai's  sad  life  and  her  untimely 
death,  do  you  not  desire  to  help  these  little  sisters  of 
yours  who  live  in  India?  When  these  people  learn 
about  the  loving  Saviour  they  will  give  up  their  heathen 
custom  of  marrying  little  children  and  of  treating  little 
girls  in  such  a  cruel  way.  Pray  for  these  little  ones  and 
send  pennies — ^and  dollars  when  you  are  older — for  Bibles 
and  missionaries,  so  that  these  people  may  learn  the 
true  way,  and  help  all  you  can  to  bring  about  the  glad 
day  when  we  shall  never  hear  such  sad  stories  as  this 
of  Rtlnabai,  the  little  Hindu  wife, 

Faona^  India, 

-       —  <    ti^m   m       

Bengali  Proverbs,— Cutting  ofif  his  nose  lo  hinder  an- 
other's journey. 

The  date  fell  on  his  mustache,  he  was  too  lazy  to  put  tl  in 
his  mouth. 

Though  the  wound  be  healed  the  scar  remains, 

Marat  HI  Proverbs,— Hills  looked  at  from  a  distance  ap- 
pear beautiful. 

A  bad  dancer  finds  fault  with  the  place  and  a  bad  cook  ^ib 
the  wet  firewood, 

A  ghost  runs  away  when  it  is  afraid  of  a  beating. 

We  should  stretch  our  legs  according  to  our  bed. 

Be  security  and  pay  the  sum  out  of  your  own  pocket. 


Man  Bibi. 

They  laid  her  to  rest — to  rest  in  the  liitk  Nasik  cem- 
etery— not  with  her  fathers,  but  with  the  brethren  in 
the  Lord,  whom  Mau  Bibi  found  when  she  left  her  own 
people  and  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  .  ,  , 
I  am  tempted  to  tell  you  the  simple  but  true  story  of 
Mau  Bibi,  one  of  His  beloved  to  whom  be  has  given 
sleep,  but  who  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  spent  her  beautiful,  quiet  Christian  life  for 
twenty  years, 

Mau  Bibi  was  originally  a  Mohammedan  lady  of  great 
wealth  who  lived  in  a  large  town  many  hundreds  of 
miles  from  Nasik.  After  some  years  of  married  life  she 
was  left  a  widow  with  two  young  sons,  to  whom  she 
dung  with  all  the  passion  of  her  loving  nature.  The 
gentle,  inexperienced  lady,  shut  up  as  she  had  been  all 
her  life  in  a  zenana,  now  left  all  the  management  of  her 
affairs  to  the  kaji  (the  priest),  who  highly  appreciated 
this  arrangement  ;  and  if  he  did  not  profit  by  it,  why,  he 
was  certainly  below  the  average  kaji  in  cunning  and 
craft.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  accuse  this  venerable 
priest  of  any  quality  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
own  before  his  brother  kajis;  and  he  certainly  would 
have  been  ashamed — more  than  you  or  I  can  under- 
stand— of  being  accused  of  such  a  human  weakness  as 
honesty  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  an  unprotected, 
simple,  and  honest  widow;  and  so  I  only  give  him  his 
due  when  I  say  he  swindled  Mau  Bibi  completely.  But 
Mau  Bibi*s  lofty  nature  was  incapable  of  doubting  any 
man's  honesty  ;  and  so  she  pinned  faith  to  this  estimable 
brother,  and  fell  an  unsuspecting  victim  to  his  machina- 
tions. Her  sons  grew  up  strong,  stalwart  men,  such  as 
would  delight  any  mother's  heart,  and  Mau  Bibi  daily 
praised  AUah  (God)  for  his  favor  to  the  widow*  But, 
alas !  she  could  not  keep  them  forever  at  her  side^  and 
one  day  she  awoke  to  find  them  gone.  Gone  !  Ves  ; 
she  tried  to  disbelieve  it,  but  time  only  proved  her  dread 
correct,  and  they  had  taken  all  the  sunshine  out  of  her 
life,  which  was  nothing  but  a  blank  now.  Poor  widow  ! 
Poor  mother !     Had  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? 

Mau  Bibi  found,  on  inquiry,  that  her  sons  had  en- 
listed, but  she  could  not  ascertain  in  what  regiment  they 
had  done  so,  and  if  the  kaji  knew  more  than  he  led  her 
to  expect  he  was  only  living  up  to  his  principle  of 
never  telling  the  truth  if  he  could  help  it;  and,  of 
course,  no  one  dared  to  breathe  a  word  against  so  holy 
a  man,  who  all  his  life  had  received  the  confidence  of 
those  around  him,  but  had  never  so  far  forgotten  him* 
self  as  to  confide  in  any  of  his  weak  fellow-creatures. 
He  was  full  of  advice  now ;  and  in  accordance  with  his 
excellent  (?)  councils,  several  hundreds  of  fakirs  were 
selected  and  fed  (of  course  he  had  the  management  of 
the  dinners),  and  oOerings  were  made  to  the  peers  ;  for 
who  could  tell  what  great  things  might  not  arise  from 
so  benevolent  an  act  ?  And  only  after  performing  this 
virtuous  ceremony  could  Mau  Bibi  reasonably  expect 
the  many  letters  which  the  kaji  solemnly  avowed  having 
sent  to  her  sons  to  be  answered     She  lent  a  willing  ear 


to  all  his  advice  ;  for*  O,  how  she  hungered  for  her  sons  ! 
But  after  many  hundreds  of  fakirs  had  thriven  on  her 
dinners,  and  still  no  news  of  the  prodigals  reached  her, 
Mau  Bibi's  heart  failed  and  died  within  her  as  she  re- 
marked to  the  kaji,  who,  of  course,  took  prompt  meas- 
ures to  make  it  live  again,  and  set  about  working  Mau 
Bibi  up  to  greater  zeal^  and  making  her  give  still  larger 
sums  in  charity.  But  still  she  heard  nothing  of  her 
sons  ;  and  if  at  last  her  faith  in  the  kaji's  word  was  be- 
ginning to  die  it  was  from  no  lack  of  artful  representa- 
tions from  him* 

Years  rolled  on,  however,  and  the  mother's  heart  was 
still  yearning  for  her  sons,  who,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
had  written  letter  upon  letter  to  the  kaji,  and  had  been 
answered  each  lime  in  Mau  Bibi*s  name.  At  length  the 
mother  set  out  with  a  broken  heart  and  empty  purse 
into  the  wide  w^orld  to  find  those  for  whom  she  had  sor- 
rowed so  long.  There  were  few  railways  in  those  dayst 
and  so  she  traveled  on  foot.  With  no  covering  over  her 
aged  head  beside  the  fine  white  chuddar  she  wore,  with 
no  shoes  on  her  delicate  feet,  accustomed  only  to  the 
cool  shade  of  the  zenana,  this  loving  creature  pressed 
forward  under  a  burning  tropical  sun.  If  asked  where 
she  thought  her  sons  were,  she  would  say,  with  native 
simphcity,  **  Who  knows?  Perhaps  in  Lucknow,  Cawn- 
pore,  or  Delhi ;  at  any  rate,  in  Hindustan.'*  She  gen- 
erally ended  up  with  a  sob,  as  she  realized  how  wide 
Hindustan  was;  and  then  she  would  scold  herself,  and, 
plucking  up  courage,  would  again  set  forth  on  her  fruit- 
less search,  with  a  brave  determination  not  to  give  in. 

At  length,  after  days  of  weary  traveling,  she  came  in 
sight  of  a  picturesque  town,  which  they  told  her  was 
Nasik.  **It  must  be  a  sacred  city  of  the  Brahmans," 
she  reflected,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  gilded 
domes  of  numerous  Hindu  temples,  many  of  which  were 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river  Krishna.  Tired 
as  she  was,  Mau  Bibi  could  not  help  admiring  the  beau- 
tiful scene  bef#re  her  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  a 
more  splendid  sight  than  a  thoroughly  Indian  town 
sleeping  peacefully  in  the  crimson  glow  of  an  Oriental 
sunset.  Mau  Bibi  dragged  her  aching  limbs  up  to  the 
steps  of  ^dharamsala^  or  traveler's  rest,  and  sank  wearily 
down  on  the  veranda — wretched,  miserable,  heart-broken, 
with  a  sickening  conviction  that  she  should  never  see 
her  sons.  Scalding  tears  dropped  unheeded  on  the  fair  ^ 
hands  clasped  in  anguish,  and  great  sobs  shook  the  del- 
icate frame  as  it  leant  against  the  rough  veMnda-post 
She  knew  not  how  long  she  remained  thus.  Her  an- 
guish was  of  that  exquisite  nature  when  to  mark  the 
flight  of  time  is  impossible^  and  hours  and  minutes  are 
alike  merged  in  grief  At  length,  however,  Mau  Bibi 
was  conscious  that  some  one  was  singing  not  far  off. 
She  roused  herself  to  listen,  for  she  had  never  before 
heard  any  thing  so  sweet.  A  crowd  had  gathered  around 
an  English  gentleman  who  was  singing  a  Marathi  hymn. 
Presently  the  singing  ceased,  and  the  kind-faced  gen- 
tleman began  speaking  in  a  calm,  sweet  voice,  which 
was  like  music  to  Mau  Bibi's  ears.  At  first  she  heeded 
not  the  words,  soothed  only  by  the  sound  of  the  musical 


voice  ;  but  at  length  a  word  or  two  reached  her^  makiog 
the  lady  creep  out  of  the  shadow  to  the  edge  of  the 
veranda,  forgetting  there  were  evident  traces  of  tears  on 
her  face,  and  bent  only  on  hearing  the  preacher.  With 
bated  breath  and  beating  heart  Mao  Bibi  listened  to 
the  ever  new  story  of  *' Jesus  and  his  love/*  and  every 
word  sank  deep  into  the  heart  (softened  by  affliction),  to 
spring  up  afterward  and  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred- 
fold. So  this  was  what  He  had  been  preparing  her  for. 
Truly,  **  His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts 
our  thoughts." 

An  evangelist  seeing  her  cager^  tear-stained  face, 
stepped  gently  to  her  side^  and  with  kind  consideration 
led  her  away  to  a  spot  beyond  the  gaze  of  the  inquisitive 
crowd,  who  had  begun  to  be  attracted  by  the  fair  face 
of  the  gentle  Mohammedan  lady, 

*'  Tell  me  more  about  Mtissee  *'  (Jesus),  she  said,  when 
they  were  a  safe  distance  from  the  crowd ;  and  so  he 
told  her  first  about  the  crucifixion,  and  then  of  the  many 
miracles  our  dear  Lord  wrought.  The  raising  of  the 
widow*s  son  brought  tears  to  Maa  Bibi*s  eyes  j  and  when 
the  evangelist  told  her  how  this  same  loving  Jesus  had 
said :  '*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  poor  Mau  Bibi  broke 
down  utterly.  She  forgot  all  around  her  and  heard,  as 
it  were,  only  the  voice  of  Jesus  himself  saying,  **Come 
unto  me ;  **  and  she  went — sorrow  and  weariness  and  all 
— and  found  rest.  Her  poor  tired  feet  need  no  longer 
travel  along  the  burning  road,  her  aching  limbs  need  no 
more  be  dragged  to  Lucknow  or  any  other  place  ;  she 
would  abide  here  till  he  called  her  home.  She  had  no- 
where to  go  that  nighl,  so  the  missionary  took  her  with 
him,  and  lodged  her  in  the  poor-house  with  the  native 
Christians.  She  never  left  this  house  ;  for  twenty  years 
she  lived  among  those  simple  people,  showing  forth 
Christ  in  her  daily  life. 

The  next  morning  the  first  sound  which  greeted  her 
cars  was  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  and  on  inquiry  she  discov- 
ered that  the  Christians  were  going  to  worship  in  the 
little  chapel  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  a  rajah's 
palace.  "I  should  like  to  go,  too,"  said  Mau  Bibi  ;  and 
«o  she  filed  in  with  the  worshipers  to  the  seats  reserved 
for  the  occupants  of  the  poor-house.  She  bowed  her 
head  and  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  service,  and 
after  it  was  over  she  went  to  the  kind  evangelist  and 
begged  him  to  tell  her  more  about  Jesus ;  and  so,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  her  earnest  desire,  Mau  Bibi  was  duly 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith  and  then  baptized. 
Those  who  witnessed  it  could  never  forget  her  baptism. 
It  was  a  glorious  sight  indeed.  The  dark  chapel  with 
its  massive  carved  wooden  pillars  and  dark  roof,  the 
crowd  of  white- robed  native  Christians,  old  men  and 
women,  young  men  and  maidens,  and  little  children,  all 
assembled  to  witness  the  gathering  in  of  a  golden  sheaf 
into  the  Master's  garner. 

And  Mau  Bibi?  She  stood  with  clasped  hands  and 
upturned  face,  the  very  light  of  heaven  shining  out  of 
her  beautiful  dark  eyes.  Have  you  ever  witnessed  the 
baptism  of  a  convert  to  Christianity,  dear  readers  ?  Have 


you  ever  experienced  the  thrill  of  joy  that  stirs  your 
very  soul  when  a  brother  or  sister  is  brought  by  Him 
**  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light  ?  *'  Then  you 
will  understand  the  feelings  of  that  little  congregation 
in  the  Nasik  church  as  they  saw  the  baptism  of  Mau 
Bibi,  the  good,  pure  woman  whom  God  had  brought 
through  such  deep  waters  into  his  haven  of  peace. 

**  I  came  here  seeking  my  sons  and  I  have  found  a 
Saviour,"  said  Mau  Bibi,  with  a  rapturous  smile,  as  she 
greeted  her  brethren  in  the  little  square  yard  around  which 
the  palace  was  built  after  the  manner  of  Indian  palaces. 
And  then  she  slipped  into  her  own  little  room  with  its 
£  harpy  (cot)  and  cane  stool ;  and  the  bare,  dingy  place  sud- 
denly seemed  to  become  illuminated  with  heavenly  light 
as  Jesus  himself  entered,  and  he  abode  there  ;  never, 
never  did  he  again  leave  it,  for  Mau  Bibi's  face  never 
lost  the  light  which  tells  our  fellow-creatures  that  we 
have  been  with  Jesus.  For  twenty  years  she  went 
in  and  out  among  them,  living  the  Christ-life  as  faith- 
fully as  many  do  who  have  been  Christians  all  their 
lives. 

How  they  loved  her  !  No  disputes,  no  quarrels,  could 
ever  go  on  in  Mau  Bibi's  calming  presence.  '*  Brethren, 
Christ  loved  us;  shall  we  not  love  one  another?"  she 
would  say  in  her  peculiarly  musical  voice,  and  peace 
would  be  restored  at  once.  It  was  a  rest  merely  to  look 
at  her  calm,  sweet  face ;  and  if  any  one  was  in  trouble 
or  sorrow  Mau  Bibi's  room  was  at  once  resorted  to  asi 
haven  of  peace. 

But  she  never  quite  got  over  the  hardships  she  had 
sustained  during  her  long,  weary  journey  from  her  native 
town  to  Nasik  ;  and  her  loving  friends  saw  her  health 
gradually  failing,  and,  worse  than  all,  she  lost  her  eye- 
sight. 

**Life  must  be  dark  now,  sister,"  said  a  friend  to  her 
one  day.  Mau  Bibi  smiled  that  dear,  wonderful  smile 
of  hers,  that  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  sunshine  on 
a  wet  day.  "Dark,  brother?  Why,  I  don't  know  that 
I've  ever  had  so  much  light  on  my  path  before.  When 
God  shuts  out  the  light  of  the  sun  we  see  with  our 
bodily  eyes,  he  lets  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shine  all 
the  more  brightly  in  the  soul." 

Years  passed  on,  and  at  length  Mau  Bibi  lay  dying. 
The  evening  sun  streamed  into  her  tiny  room,  flooding 
it  with  golden  light,  and  lighting  up  the  lovely  face  of 
the  dying  woman.  **  Has  my  brother  come  ?  "  she  askedt 
as  some  one  bent  down  and  kissed  hen  **  Not  yet,"  was 
the  answer,  **  He  will  come,  though,**  she  said,  and 
just  then  she  heard  the  step  of  the  evangelist  approach- 
ing. "  Brother !  "  cried  Mau  Bibi,  with  a  glad  smile, 
*'  have  you  come  ?"  And  as  he  bent  over  her  she  mur- 
mured, **The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and 
come  with  singing  to  Zion,  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be 
upon  their  head."  She  lay  silent  for  very  long,  her 
sightless  eyes  turned  toward  the  sunlight.  Presently 
her  lips  moved,  and,  stooping  down,  they  heard  her  whis- 
per, "No  more  night ;  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light" 
And  a  moment  later  Mau  Bibi  was  in  the  presence  oi 
the  King.— 77itf  Indian  Female  Evangelist 
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Hfliy  Supi^orl  mi««lonE  In  papal 
Earope  f 

Rev.  Dr.  Malhews>  General  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  writes  as  fol- 
lows of  Protesiani  missions  to  papal 
Europe : 

**  We  want  such  missions  because  papal 
Europe  sends  out  every  year  so  many 
emigrants,  nol  always  of  the  most  desira- 
ble classes,  that  lax  American  institutions 
to  the  utmost  to  absorb  and  to  assimilate 
them,  while  the  addition  goes  for  the  most 
part  lo  increase  the  already  large  propor- 
tion of  Romanists  in  this  land. 

**  If  a  running  stream  be  tainted,  will  it 
not  be  more  easily  dealt  with  before  it  has 
received  the  sewage  of  a  town  than  after- 
ward ?  And  so  will  it  not  be  easier  to 
evangelize  these  people  in  their  own  lands 
before,  rather  than  after,  they  have  added 
to  their  national  vices  those  prevalent  in 
tlais  country  ? 

••  And  these  immigrants  add  more  than 
numbers  to  the  existing  Romanism, 
Theirs  is  a  Romanism  that  has  never  been 
touched  by  our  American  life,  and  hence 
il  goes  directly  to  stiffen  up  American 
Romanism  and  to  render  this  less  sus- 
ceptible to  its  national  surroundings. 

*'  Then  again,  the  native  lands  of  these 
immigrants  are  more  easily  reached  than 
are  any  of  our  existing  fields  of  foreign 
missionary  labor.  Their  languages  are 
easily  acquired,  and  evangelistic  work  car- 
ried on  among  them  has  a  larger  propor- 
tional fruitage  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
field. 

"Mission  work  is  church  work,  and 
church  work  is  best  done  by  the  Church 
itself — God 'a  own  missionary  society. 
Converts  gathered  by  the  Church  can  be 
at  once  admitted  into  her  fellowship  ;  and 
then,  while  being  sheltered  and  nurtured, 
they  can  be  trained  and  fitted  as  agents. 
that  in  turn  may  work  among  the  people 
around  ihem. 

*'  As  soon  as  there  exists  a  native 
church  able  to  carry  out  its  own  evangel- 
istic work,  then  the  mission  work  of  for- 
eign parties  should  be  transferred  to  its 
care,  though  financial  help  may  for  a  sea- 
son be  still  continued. 


*'  Let  papal  Europe  be  evangeliietl,  nnd 
the  ability  of  the  Church  to  evangelize  the 
world  will  be  increased  a  hundred-fold.  " 


ETADcelixatloik  In  Italy* 

BY  REV.  WIUJAM  BURT.   D.D,,  OT  ROHE. 
(A  paper  nead  before  the    EvaneeUcal  Alliance   at 
Florefice,  Itdly,  id  April  laistJ 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  sound 
the  denominational  trumpet,  nor  to  bonst 
of  our  personal  work.  Now  it  becomes 
us.  it  seems  to  me.  to  look  over  the  whole 
evangelical  field,  and  in  the  light  of  our 
experience  in  that  field  ask  what  arc  the 
difficullies  and  what  arc  ihe  means  most 
efiicieni  for  accomplishing  the  work  pro- 
posed. The  Christian  woHd  knows  how* 
important  is  the  evangelical  work  in  Italy, 
Here  we  contend  not  only  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  humanity  in  Italy,  but  in 
the  entire  world.  We  know  also  how 
great,  powerful,  asiute.  and  implacable  is 
our  enemy — the  papacy,  Il  is  true  that 
it  has  not  all  the  worldly  means  that  it 
once  possessed,  though  il  still  has  enough. 
Permit  me.  however,  to  say  frankly  that 
in  spite  of  all  these  worldly  means,  all 
this  power  and  cunning,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  Gospel  in  Italy  is  not  so 
much  the  papacy  as  the  Evangelicals 
themselves.  I  cannot  here  give  the  his- 
tory of  evangelization  in  Italy,  though 
this  would  furnish  the  clearest  proofs  of 
my  assertion ;  but  1  will  simply  and 
frankly  say  a  lew  things  which  I  have 
learned  during  five  years  of  study  in  the 
iield  itself: 

I.  There  is  much  that  we  could  and 
should  do  together  as  evangelicalchurches. 
hut  there  is  a  lack  of  the  true  spirit  of 
union.  There  are  those  who  speak  of 
and  apparently  exert  themselves  to  affect 
this  union:  but,  generally  speaking,  these 
mean  uniformity  to  their  methods  rather 
than  union,  and  they  are  intolerant  of 
those  who  do  not  conform  lo  their  ideas. 
True  unity  begins  with  union  of  heart,  of 
scope,  and  of  principle,  leaving  lo  each 
the  liberty  to  adopt  those  means  w  hich 
may  seem  to  him  the  most  effective,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God.  Here  is  the  basts  of  a  true 
union  among  the  Evangelicals  of  Italy, 
and  united  we  would  be  strong.  The 
history  of  Protestantism  teaches  us  that 
union  is  possible  and  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage, but  that  uniformity  is  impossible 
and  that  the  efforts  to  effectuate  it  arc  in- 
jurious to  evangelical  work.  Our  success 
in  this  work  is  not  a  question  of  national- 
ity, nor  of  denomination,  nor  of  prestige, 
but  of  our  fidelity  to  God ;  and  if  we  truly 
love  God,  we  shall  love  each  other,  and 
be  united  at  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  there 
will  be  the  consequent  fraternal  equality. 


2.  In  my  opinion  ue  have  sought  loo 
much  to  make  the  people  Protestants 
rather  than  sincere  and  living  Christians. 
In  onler  lo  have  numbers  we  have  not  al- 
ways been  sufficiently  careful  about  the 
genuine  character  of  those  whom  we  have 
taken  into  the  evangelical  Churches.  And 
sometimes  we  have  not  respected  as  we 
should  have  done  the  rights  of  each  other 
in  the  passage  of  members  from  one 
Church  to  another.  The  desire  has  been  I 
to  make  a  good  showing  to  the  commit- 
tees m  charge,  and  especially  to  the  foreign 
committees,  m  order  to  stimulate  tlie  con- 
tributions. This  has  greatly  dainaged  the 
work  in  two  senses.  We  have  lowered 
our  ideal  of  the  work,  and  we  have  in- 
scribed as  members  of  the  Church  those 
who  are  Christians  on!y  m  name,  and  who 
have  brought  discredit  to  the  cause.  The 
statistics  have  been  enlarged  in  order  not 
to  make  a  bad  showing,  but  in  the  end  we 
have  not  only  made  a  bad  showing,  but 
have  positively  injured  the  work. 

5.  We  have  made  a  mistake  in  Italy  by 
neglecting  the  lay  element  in  the  work  of 
evangelization.  In  the  Romish  Church 
the  priests  do  all,  and  are,  in  lact.  the 
substitutes  of  the  people.  Sometimes  I 
have  thought  that  il  was  almost  the  same 
in  some  of  our  evangelical  Churches.  The 
ministers  preach,  pray,  and  m  fact  do  all, 
while  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
church  are  mute.  Have  they  nothing  to 
say?  Has  not  Andrew  found  the  Mes- 
siah ?  Why.  then,  does  he  not  go  and  find 
his  brother  Simon  ?  Must  he  first  go  and 
find  a  minister  who  has  a  diploma  from 
some  theological  school  and  who  has  been 
regularly  consecrated  ?  If  we  have  tasted 
of  the  grace  of  God  we  are  all  apostles 
and  missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ.  Breth- 
ren, the  Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  in 
these  last  days  the  work  of  the  laity — ihe 
men  and  women  of  the  Church.  But 
some  one  says:  *Vln  luly  we  have  no 
laymen,  or  very  few,  capable  of  speaking 
in  public."  li  is  certain  we  shall  w^v^r 
have  them  with  the  present  system  of  ex- 
clusiveness. 

4.  To  have  perfect  communion  and  co- 
operation there  is  too  great  a  distance  be- 
tween ministers  and  people.  As  minis- 
ters we  are  willing  to  be  doctors,  pro- 
fessors, directors,  teachers,  and  I  know 
not  what  else,  while  we  forget  that  we 
are  called  to  be  shepherds,  ministers,  and 
servants  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  sent  to 
save  the  lost  and  re-conduct  to  the  right 
way  the  erring. 

5.  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  in  the 
so-called  evangelical  work  in  Italy  we 
hear  little  or  nothing  about  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  his  work  in  the  conversion  of 
souls.     Here,  probably,  is   the   principal 
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reason  why  there  are  so  few  spiritual  con- 
versions. "That  which  is  bom  of  ihe 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirk.  Marvel  not  that  I 
said  unio  yoy,  Ye  must  be  bom  again." 
In  the  presence  of  so  many  and  so  great 
difficulties  we  are  weak  if  we  have  not 
the  divine  Spirit.  We  are  often  face  to 
face  with  those  possessed  and  tormented 
by  the  devil,  and  although  disciples  of 
Jesus  we  are  not  able  to  cast  him  out. 
We  have  not  the  power.  What  can  we 
do  without  the  divine  fire,  the  power  of 
God?  It  is  not  enough  that  we  arc 
Protestants  by  birth,  that  we  have  been 
baptized  by  evangelical  ministers*  or  that 
we  have  regularly  completed  all  our  sfud- 
ies  as  theologians.  We  have  need  of 
something  else  that  comes  alone  from 
God.  May  God  pour  upon  us  the  Holy 
Spirit  I 

**m 

Tlio  IlftllBn  Mctliodtat  £pt»co]>aJ 
nisvloDi 

The  Italian  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  convened  in  Italy  in 
June  last,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Walden, 

The  vote  on  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  General  Conference  stood  B  for  and 
10  against. 

The  delegates  elected  to  the  next  Gen- 
aral  Conference  in  the  United  States 
were :  Ministerial,  William  Burt ;  reserve, 
Paoli  Gay ;  lay,  Maredo  Luigi ;  reserve. 
Capon  Gaetano, 

Nicodemo  Nardi  withdrew  from  the 
Conference. 

The  statistics  reported  229  conversions 
during  the  year ;  $2 15. 19  collected  for  the 
Missionary  Society ;  $23.28  collected  for 
other  benevolent  societies ;  11,022.73  ^<^^' 
lected  for  sell-support ;  $445«30  collected 
for  local  purposes.  There  are  14  day- 
schools,  with  651  scholars ;  23  Sunday- 
schools,  with  583  scholars ;  i  theological 
school,  with  7  students. 

The  members  and  probationers  reported 
are  as  follows : 

Pmba-*    Mem- 

Adria  mnd  Gavelto. .  ^ , . , . .  42  ig 

Bologinu. 2  45 

Canelli 5  13 

IkiTadola  . 3  17 

Forli  and  Faenza. , , . , 3  25 

Florence * 28  102 

Foggia  and  Tennoli ....,.«  17  33 

GcDoa...  .,..,.>. 17  13 

Geneva  (Switzerland). .  •  •  •  •  13  58 

Mel&  apd  Rapoilo ,  • . .  3  13 

Milan  . , 30  77 

Modena  and  Cavexxow i  3Q 

Naples  . . . , , 3  33 

Palermo... «•••  7  34 

Pdvia i.........««»*«.  2  23 

Fenigia ,««. i  13 

Pisa... 5  24 

Pontedera. ....,.,. 9  50 

Rome  .........,*.......,  21  69 

S*  Marxano  and  Alessandria  2  42 


Proba-  Mcm- 

ttonen.  ben. 

Tcrni, ..••«.... 7         24 

Turin t         40 

Veeice • 12         I3 

Venosa  and  Palazzoe 3         21 

Total-..,,,-..,, 234      836 

The  appointments  are  as  follows : 

William  Burt,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder  (P.-O., 
57  Via  Cavour,  Rome). 

Adria  and  Gavello,  Antonio  SaTarese. 

Bologna,  Bernardo  Brachetto. 

Canelli,  supplied  by  A.  Maninl. 

Dovadola,  to  be  supplied. 

Florence,  S.  V.  Ravi. 

Foggia  and  Termoli,  Constantino  Tollis. 

Forli  and  Faenra,  Viltorio  Bani. 

Geneva  (Swit^erlaod),  supplied  by  E. 
Toum. 

Genoa»  Eduardo  Slasio, 

Milan,  Felice  Dardi, 

Modena  and  Cavezzo.  Crisaniio  Bambini, 

Naples,  Pietro  Taglialatela. 

Paiemio,  Aristede  Frizzienj, 

Pavia,  Ernesto  Filipptni* 

Fenigia,  G.  B.  Gattuso. 

Pisa,  Domenico  PolsinelH. 

Pontederap  lo  he  supplied. 

Rome  :  First  Church,  Gaetano  Contc. 
*'         Second  Church,  Emilio  Borclli. 

San  Mariano  and  Alessandria,  Paolo  Gay. 

Temi,  G.  I.  Fabbri. 

Turin,  Giovanni  Pons. 

Venice  and  Mestrc,  supplied  by  B,  BrunL 

Venosa  and  Palazzo,  supplied  by  P,  G. 
Ballerini. 

Vicenxa  and  Argignano,  to  be  supplied. 

Theological  school  al  Florence,  E.  S.  Stack- 
pole,  D.D.,  President ;  William  Burt,  E.  E. 
Powell,  Giacomo  Carboncri,  and  E.  E.  Counti 
Professors. 

School  of  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  at  Rome.  Miss  E.  M,  Hall,  Princi- 
pal, Miss  M,  E.  Vickery,  Assistant 

Federico  Cruciano  is  a  supernumerary 
preacher.  Enrico  Borelli  and  Danielc  Gay 
are  superannuated  preachers. 

The  addresses  of  the  preachers  as  given 
in  L  * Evangt'Iisia  are  : 

Ballerini,  P.  G.,  Venosa. 

Bamhini,  Crisanzioj  $  Via  S.  Vincenio, 
Modena. 

Bani,  Vittorio,  Fiazta  Vittorio  Em,  Palazzo 
Serughi.  Forli. 

Borelli.  Enrico,  Torre  Pellice, 

Borelli,  Emilio,  s  Piazzii  Poli,  Roma. 

Braccbetlo,  Bernardo,  3  Via  del  Carbone, 
Bologna. 

Bruni,  Bruno,  4233  Piazza  Manin,  Vcnezia. 

Burt,  William,  57  Via  Cavour,  Roraa, 

Carboneri,  Giacomo,  78  Via  Cavour^  Fir- 
enze. 

CavalleriSf  Giovanni,  RapoUa. 

Contc  Gaeiano,  113  Piazza  Vittorio,  Eman- 
uel e,  Roma, 

Count,  Elmer  E.»  57  Via  Cavour,  Roma. 

Cruciani,  Federico,  Civil anova  per  Monte* 
granaro. 

Dardi,  Felice,  2  Via  de|li  Angioli,  Milano* 

Fabbri,  Gualtiero,  ii  Via  S.  Marti  no,  Pisa. 

Frizziero,  Aristide»  200  Via  Ma^ueda,  Pa- 
lermo. 

Gattuso,  G.  B.,  di  Brancacdo,  13  Via  del 
Priori.  Perugia. 

Gay,  Daniele,  Sant'Ilario  NerrL 

Gay,  Paolo,  S,  Marzano. 

Manini,  Augusto,  Canelli  (Picmonte), 

Monet ti,  Paolo,  Dovadola  (Pro v.  di  Fir- 
enze) 

Polsinelli,  Domenico,  30  Via  Comelio  Ta- 
cito.  Temi. 

Pons,  Giovanni,  13  Via  Lagrange,  Torino. 


Powell,  Elmer  E.,  24  Via  Lorenzo  il  Maf- 
ni5co,  Firenze. 

Ravi,  S.  Vincenzo,  2  Via  S,  Gallo.  Fircnit. 

Savarese,  Antonio,  Adria. 

Stack  pole,  E,  S.,  24  Via  Lorenxo  il  Mag- 
nifico,  Firenze. 

Stasio,  Eduardo,  23  Piazsa  S.  Don&to, 
Geneva. 

Taglialatela,  Pietro,  Via  S.  Brigida  FalaiM 
del  I  a  Borghesia,  NapoU. 

ToIU.<i,    Cost  an  ti  no,    3     Corso    GiannoDC, 


Rev.  Wm,  Burt,  D.D^  writes  as  follows 
from  Rome : 

**  The  past  year  registers  a  decided  ad* 
Vance  in  the  Italian  Conference.  There 
has  been  progress  in  all  departments  of 
our  work.  The  reports  at  our  Confer- 
ence showed  220  conversions  during  the 
year,  a  net  increase  of  13a  members,  137 
nevir  Sunday-school  scholars,  antl  1,073 
Irancsnet  increase  in  the  contributions. 

"  The  reports  also  showed  that  we  have 
progressed  most  in  those  places  where 
wc  have  been  able  most  efficiently  to 
adopt  and  work  our  own  Church  methods, 

•'The  most  decided  prog^ress,  however, 
ts  in  ihc  personnel  of  the  Conference  it- 
self, the  attitude  of  our  ministers  toward 
and  their  appreciation  of,  the  spirit 
methods  of  our  Church. 

"By  careful  and  loving  education  dur- 
ing ihe  past  two  years  they  were  pre- 
pared for  some  positive  and  forceful 
instruction  on  this  hne  by  Bishop  Waldcn. 
and  now  they  all  adopt  those  rules,  con- 
vinced that  the  way  to  succeed  is  to  vig- 
orously push  the  work  along  all  those 
lines  that  are  characteristic  o£  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  In  this  way. 
also,  we  have  made  for  ourselves  a  posi- 
tive place  among  the  other  denoinina- 
lions. 

"  While  wc  seek  to  ally  ourselves  wil 
other  Christian    workers,   w^e    work 
Methodists. 

"To  illustrate  this  fact  let  me  trans* 
late  a  part  of  the  report  adopted  by  the 
last  session  of  our  Conference  on  *  The 
Best  Methods  of  Evangelization/  | 

•*  *  Our  Conference  has  before  it  a  gootf' 
future.  Il  is  now  in  a  more  favorable 
condition  than  ever  before,  no  malter 
what  certain  unknown  correspondents 
may  write  to  foreign  papers. 

***  Experience  has  now  proved  that  in 
those  stations  where  our  methods  hare 
been  most  faithfully  observed  the  results 
have  been  greatest. 

"  *  In  view  of  the  facts  your  committee 
proposes  that  the  methods  of  work  pre- 
scribed in  our  Discipline  be  faithfully  ob- 
served in  all  our  congregations.  The 
difficuhies  which  we  have  to  cncounti 
arc  very  great,  and  not  the  least  of  th( 
is  the  fact  that  we  arc  so  little  known 
those  among  whom  we  labor. 

*'  'Hundreds and  thousands  of  the  peoj 


ard 

Him  " 


BULGARIAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   MISSION. 
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10  actually  believe  that  we  are  iti- 
Jneists,  blasphemers,  and  immoral, 
Ibave  sold  our  own  souls,  and  at 
c  time  are  buyers  of  others*  souls. 
hers  do  not  know  any  thing  about 
rches.  or  ihcy  know  nothing  about 
nces,  when  and  where  they  are 
id  if  they  are  public, 

c  propose,  therefore,  that  each 
do  all  in  its  power  to  make  itself 

this  work  let  us  not  forget  the 
f  Jesus,  'Compel  them  to  come 
jnt  and  distribute  a  quantity  of 
bnd  invitations  and  send  them 
So  the  public  squares  and  into 
md  by-ways  to  the  lame,  halt,  and 

e  must  awaken  here  in  Italy  the 
s  sentiment  of  the  people,  and 
ad  them  to  the  Fotintain  of  life, 
doing  this  we  have  to  oo«nterid 
ignorance,  supi^rstitioa,  indi^cr- 
id  many  other  obstacles. 
iW  shall  we  conquer?     We  must 

11  the  means  within  our  reach ♦  but 
wholly  on  the  presence  and  power 
loly  Spirit. 

is  our  duty  to  proclaioi  with  all 
ht  the  truth  that  saves,  the  whole 
id  look  for  a  pentecosLal  blessing 
eword  preached* 

:  must  look,  also,  for  immediate  re- 
[the  conversion  of  those  who  hear 
il.  But  to  meet  the  demancl  of 
r  our  churches  should  be  multi* 
mad  red-fold. 

i^%,  let  us  Look  this  year  for  a 
d  conversions,  and  to  this  end  let 
e  of  us,  sustained  by  power  from 
I  prtqiare  himself  to  do  each  his 

have  <ought  to  develop  during 
jfear  tJie  work  of  Sunday-schools, 
een  impossible  for  us  to  reach  the 
lesired  in  all  the  stations,  but  m 
aces  the  work  is  now  well  organ- 
I  promises  good  results  for    the 

day-schools  have  greatly  aided 
eating  and  developing  Sunday- 
The  Secretary  of  the  British 
School  Union  has  lately  visited 
id  he  declares  our  work  the  best 
d  in  the  country* 

Dte  the  following  from  the  report 
onference  Committee  on  Sunday- 

Ekssons  should  not  only  aim  to 
•the  mind  of  the  child,  but  also 
(  and,  above  all.  they  should  aim 
m version  of  the  child.  It  is  not 
ecessary  to  prepare  the  child  to- 
he  may  be  converted  to-morrow, 
bould  look  for  his  conversion  to- 1 


day,  especially  since  the  conversion  of  a 
child  (s  much  easier  than  that  of  an  adult. 

"*The  Sunday-school  should  be  at- 
tended not  only  by  the  children,  but  also 
by  the  grown  people. 

***The  chiklren  of  our  Church  shmild 
attend  our  Sunday-school  and  not  some 
other. 

" '  Children's  Day  should  be  observed 
in  all  our  churches.' 

"The  organization  of  the  Italian  branch 
of  the  Epworth  Le-ague  has  also  given  a 
decided  iinj>clus  to  our  work,  especially 
in  Milan,  Rome,  and  Palermo.  The 
young  people  of  our  Church,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League,  have  organized 
free  classes  in  English.  French,  and  Ital- 
ian, and  Jia^T  provided  literar)'.  musical 
and  social  entertaintnents  which  have 
draw^n  around  them  many  other  young 
people  who  i\ave  thus  come  irto  relation 
with  the  church,  (We  hope  vigorously 
to  push  this  work  in  the  fall  in  all  our 
stations  wtaer«  such  a  w^ork  is  possible.) 

^'The  Conference  fully  adopted  the 
plan  of  work  and  elected  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  general  secretary  of  the  different 
branches. 

**  During  the  past  year  we  have  put  into 
operation  a  printing  establishment  that 
sends  forth  every  week  1,300  copies  of  our 
paper,  L* Evamg€lis(a,  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  influential  evangelical  paper 
ill  the  Italian  language.  About  two  hun- 
dred copies  go  td  America  every  week. 
Our  kalian  pastor  at  New  Orleans  writes 
that  V  Evangelist  A  has  done  great  good 
in  the  Italian  colony  -of  that  city. 

*^  From  all  parts  of  Italy  we  have  most 
encouraging  reports. 

"  We  print  also  tracts,  pamphlets,  no- 
tices, in  vital  ions,  etc. 

"  Our  establishment  is  small.  How 
much  more  we  could  do  if  we  had  more 
capital ! 

"That  which  has  given  us  great  en- 
couragement is  that  on  the  30th  of  last 
May  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  property  in  Rome.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  sites  in  the  city  for  a  church.  Our 
friends  at  home  cannot  appreciate  as  we 
do  the  importance,  if  not  the  absolute 
necessity,  for  our  work  here  that  we  have 
well  located  property. 

"Thank  God,  we  now  have  a  choice 
site,  and  we  await  that  loyal  Methodist  to 
whom  the  Lord  has  intrusted  some  of  his 
gold  to  build  in  the  Eternal  City  a  monu- 
ment of  his  faith — a  building  that  shall 
contain  church,  theological  school,  resi- 
dences, and  printing-house, 

"  By  such  a  consecration  of  his  means  he 
would  become  the  benefactor  of  two  worlds. 
Who  will  embrace  the  opportunity  P  " 


Bu]g:a]rlAii    nietliodlitt   E|»i»e«p«l  IS1«- 
■lon* 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  m 
Bulgaria  reported  in  May  last  the  follow- 
ing r 


HotantKft. . 
Orchania. . 
Plevna,... 
Rustchuck 

Sclvi 

Shumla. .., 
Silistria.... 
Sistof. . . . , 
Timova . . . 
Taltcha. . . 
Varna  . . . . , 

Total, 


41        It8 


Last  year  the  Mission  reported  60  pro- 
bationers and  1 25  members,  a  loss  of  26 
members  and  probationers. 

The  following  are  the  appointments 
for  the  present  year: 

Rev.  G.  T.  Davis,  D.D,  Supeuatendcot 
(r.-O.,  Sistof). 

Djumaia,  to  be  supplied. 

Dobrech,  to  he  supplied. 

Gabrova,  Gabriel  Elicf,  ^^ 

HoUiutza,  Zacharia  Dimitroff. 

Loft c ha  (Lovetch*),  E.  F,  Lounsbury, 

Orchania,  Ivan  DimitroflF. 

Plevna  (Plevin*),  Stephen  Getchoff. 

K.isjrrad,  Marin  Dehchoff. 

Rustcliuk  (Kusse*),  Trico  Constantine. 

Sclvi  (SevUevo*),  J.  [.  Economoff. 

Sbunda  (Shy men*),  Ivan  Todoroff. 

Silistria.  Peter  Tickcheflf, 

Sislof  (Svishtof*),  D.  C.  Challi*. 

Tirnova,  Peter  Vasilcff. 

Varna,  K.  G.  Palamidoff". 

Yaidjea,  to  l>c  fiU|a]4icd. 

Tulrcha,  in  Roitmania,  to  be  supplied. 

Literary  and  Theological  Instiitite  at  Sis* 
tpf,  D.  C.  Challis,  President  ;  Stephen  Thom- 
off,  Mindo  D.  Vuliclieff;  Professors  ■  Baut- 
cho  TodoroiT,  Teacher. 

Girl's  High-sidiool  of  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary'  Society  at  Loftcba.  E.  F.  Louns- 
biiry.  Legal  Director  ;  Miss  E.  E.  Fincham, 
Acting  Principal. 

J.  S.  Ladd  and  Miss  L.  A.  Schenck  in 
United  States. 


BY  W.    H.    MORSE,    M.O. 

"They  of  Italy  salute  you."  The  salu- 
tation is  hearty  and  heartfelt.  Answer  it. 
Cry  aloud  and  await  the  echo.  How 
wonderfully  distinct  that  echo  is.     Listen! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  period  of  per- 
secution in  Italy  has  passed.  At  the 
least,  may  God  speed  the  present  hoyr, 
and  crown  it  with  his  blessing  I 

Bibles  were  smuggled  into  the  country 
only  a  few  years  ago»  and  the  act  was  a 
crime.  To-day  the  old  laws  stand  on  the 
statute  books  yet. 

In  spite  of  poverty  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Italy  are  healthful  and  vigor- 
ous* and  promise  to  grow  and  thrive  quite 
as  well  as  the  indigenous  Church  of  Rome. 


•  The  Btitg^iritun  »p«ll]ng  of  the  njinic. 
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THROUGH  A 


PHYSICIAN'S  SPECTACLES. 
I 


Did  you  know  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
al  a  dinner  in  Tokyo*  adjured  the  Japan- 
ese not  to  go  hunting  for  other  rehgions, 
as  they  had  a  very  good  one  of  their  own  ? 
How  is  that  for  a  mission  a  r)-^  item  ? 

Do  not  forget  that  Husain,  Dai  of  Al- 
giers, betook  himself  with  his  private 
treasures  into  exile  in  Italy  when  (in 
1830)  he  met  his  final  reverses.  Long 
past,  'tis  true,  but  what  of  Islamic  exile  in 
Italy  in  our  day  ? 

Rafi-ud-din  Ahmad  says ;  •*  School-boys 
can  repeat  the  names  of  rivers  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Comorin,  but  not  one  man 
in  a  hundred  knows  whether  the  Koran 
teaches  idol  at  r\'  or  a  pure  theism/* 

Hindus  consider  a  kitchen  as  a  sacred 
pi  ace,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  there 
with  shoes  on,  or  wearing  unclean  clothes* 
There  is  a  hint  for  some  of  our  women 
folks. 

The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Riviiws  paper 
on '•  The  Nonchristian  View  of  Mission- 
ary Failures  *'  is  still  roiling  pleasant  wa- 
ters. Rev.  Dr,  J.  V,  d*Eremao  has  prom- 
ised to  reply  to  it. 

How  finely  an  Italian  says,  "  Of  two 
cvUs  choose  the  least  I  "  E  megli^  cader 
dalla  finestrt  eke  dal  tetto  ;  literally,  *'  U 
is  better  to  fall  from  the  window  than 
from  the  roof ! " 

One  or  two  other  Italian  proverbs  are 
of  interest,  as  Troppo  dispuiare  la  veritdk 
fa  err  are,  '*  Too  much  dispute  puts  truth 
to  flight  ;**  Per  troppo  dibatter  la  verita 
si perde,  "  Truth  is  lost  by  too  much  con- 
troversy." 

Here  is  the  way  they  say,  "Let  well 
enough  alone : "  Stava  dene,  ma,  per  star 
megli&,  sio  qui,  '*  I  was  well,  but  wish- 
ing to  be  better,  I  am  here  "  (id  est,  in  the 
grave).    There  is  a  sermon  in  that  proverb. 

*' Sunny  Italy."  Yea,  verily.  The  Sun 
of  righteousness  shines  there  gloriously, 
and  the  light  and  warmth  are  quite  in- 
tense and  growth-producing. 

How  many  American  Methodists  trav- 
eling in  Italy  ever  give  as  much  as  a 
pas?^ing  thought  to  the  cause  of  missions 
there?     How  many  pray  for  it? 

The  Countess  de  Gasparin,  an  "  Evan- 
gelical "  of  undoubted  devotion^  pub- 
lished  some  comments  on  the  Salvation 
Army  in  18S3,  which  should  be  read  in 
commentary  on  General  Booth's  In  Dark- 
est England. 

Some  may  doubt  the  ability  of  an  Ital- 
ian **  Ev angelica]  "  to  appreciate  Salva- 
tionist or  other  principles,  but  the  count- 
ess is  a  lady  of  Madame  de  Stall's  kind, 
and  such  women  are  keen-sighted. 

In  thinking  on  the  olden  Roman  days 
I  often  recur  to  that  incomprehensible 
puzile,  "Who  was  the  mystic  priest  of 
Arkia  ?  "     I  wish  that  I  knew;  for  out  of 


those  Nemi  woods  could  be  brought  a 
*'  golden  bough  *'  for  missions. 

When  we  study  the  development  of 
Africa,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  Italians 
are  the  best-fitted  of  Europeans  to  under- 
take the  work,  not  morally,  financially,  or 
nationally,  but  physically. 

There  is  a  flourishing  Methodist  society 
in  Florence,  worshiping  in  a  comfortable 
and  well-appointed  meeting-house  of  its 
own,  which  is  one  of  siJt  church  edifices  in 
that  city.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  itali- 
cize  when  we  write  and  talk  about  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Italy.  For  my  part,  u 
comes  easy  to  underscore  almost  all  ex- 
cept the  genesis  of  motive. 

Queen  Margherita  is  an  apt  and  wide- 
awake student  of  Hebrew,  and  corollar)' 
to  this  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  an 
Italian  must  appreciate  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

There  are  two  Waldensian  churches  in 
Florence,  as  well  as  a  Waldensian  college. 
Over  the  latter  presides  Dr.  Geynwnat, 
President  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance. 

In  this  same  month  of  August  of  forty 
years  ago  the  Madai.  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel,  were  arrested,  and  in  June,  l$52| 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys. 


I  do  not  fear  that  which  the  thotighl- 
less  tongue  calls  "  death."  I  myself  can- 
not die,  I  cannot  fear  the  fate  of  that 
which  is  but  a  mere  incumbrance  upon 
myself.  Fear !  No,  never.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  say  that  1  want  to  die.  That 
were  unjust.  It  is  my  duty  to  keep  my 
Ufe  as  long  as  1  can,  to  preserve  my  body. 
We  keep  our  clothing,  our  houses,  our 
furniture,  because  it  is  a  duty  of  cus* 
tom.  We  might  regret  their  loss,  but  we 
would  not  dread  losing  them.  I  preserve 
my  body*  as  1  do  my  coal,  as  long  as  I 
can.  When,  by  and  by,  that  body  is  worn 
out,  can  I  be  sorry?  They  call  that 
'*  death."  I  take  the  name  *' in  vain,** 
'tis  true,  and  emphatically  affirm  that  I 
do  not  dread  it.  Dread  dissolution  ?  No, 
indeed.  1  would  welcome  it.  Why? 
Because  it  would  leave  me  to  myself.  A 
caged  robin  hangs  in  my  study  window. 
It  is  tamed;  it  enjoys  its  dainty  food  :  it 
has  learned  new  songs.  It  has  a  cage- 
life,  but  it  is  a  robin  stilL  Out  in  ihe 
maples  its  fellows  are  gleeful  and  free.  It 
may  never  look  at  them,  or  long  for  them  ; 
but  one  day  the  wind  blows,  a  gust  throws 
down  the  cage,  and  the  fall  opens  the 
door,  out  flies  the  bird,  and  joins  its  fel- 
lows^ — free,  1  may  not  ask  the  cessation 
of  earth  life,  but  when  it  comes,  a  hallelu- 
iah greets  the  freedom.  Some  fear  to 
"die."  I  do  not.  I  like  loo  well  to  get 
rid  of  a  patched  and  worn -out  gannent* 


I  hate  slaverj'  and  love  freedom.  So  if 
to-night  it  comes  as  God's  will  that  I  die, 
1  gladly  welcome  ihe  change.  I  do  not 
dread  the  dissolution.  I  mend  the  coai, 
1  wear  it  as  long  as  I  can,  and  then  I 
shall  gladly  cast  it  off.  I  confess  that  1 
have  no  attachment  to  this  body.  It  1$ 
good  to  have  it  as  long  as  I  am  on  earth 
for  it  is  my  capital,  my  garment,  my 
house.  But  when  I  go  hence  1  leave  it 
without  care.  Tonight,  the  dissolution, 
to- morrow— do  you  suppose  that  I  care 
about  what  has  become  of  the  body  ?  1 
am  not  that  body.  1  am  the  soul  the 
spirit,  ihe  man ;  and  leaving  it,  I  return 
to  thai  which  is  as  1  am,  spiritual,  eter- 
nal. 

O,  yes,  ministers  make  mistakes  in 
preaching  about  missions,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  ludicrous.  But  the  trans- 
gressor is  excusable,  and  we  will  not  con- 
found him  with  the  minister  who  makes 
grammatical  and  biblical  mistakes. 

Sometimes  I  ask  myself.  Who  am  I? 
In  answer  comes  the  question.  Am  1  nm 
Thought  ?  Surely,  in  thinking  1  am.  i 
am  a  unity  of  thought  and  being,  a  think- 
ing substance.  Man  is  always  thinking, 
even  in  sleep,  when  the  action  is  ilm 
which  we  distinguish  as  a  dream.  Theie 
is  never  an  interval  in  the  activity  of  con- 
sciousness, and  never  has  been.  The 
child  thinks,  or  is  self-conscious,  in 
mother's  womb.  He  may  not  and  di 
not  retain  the  knowledge  of  the  actii 
but  at  the  time  he  manifested  the  activit). 
The  idiot  thinks,  but  he  has  no  way  of 
expressing  his  thoughts.  He  is  Thought, 
but  is  without  a  character,  expressionless. 
The  dog  expresses  thought,  but  has  no 
activity.  The  sane  man  is  thought,  is 
man ;  and  man  is  spirit. 

In  China,  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  bells  were  hung  at  lemple  gates 
to  be  rung  by  worshipers  as  a  signal  to 
the  deity  that  he  was  about  to  be  wor- 
shiped. Recalling  this  custom,  what  hive 
we  to  say  about  '*  preserving  a  healhca- 
ism  tn  Christian  worship  ?  ** 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady,  missionary  at 
Chunkiang,  China,  has  favored  me  with& 
lengthy  and  valuable  letter  on  our  work 
in  China, 

The  items  which  follow  are  all  derived 
from  Mr.  Cady's  communication,  and  arc 
mainly  given  in  liis  ow^n  words : 

**The  Chinese  government  is  tolerant 
of  foreign  missionaries,  because  it  is  easier 
to  ignore  than  to  oppose,  and  because  o( 
treaty  rights." 

"  There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  using 
tea  instead  of  wine  on  the  communion- 
lablej"  especially  as  wine  in  China  is  the 
most  abominable  of  drinks. 

The  heathen  temples  are  used  as  plea^ 
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lire  resorts,  markets,  theaters,  etc.*  as  well 
as  for  houses  of  worship.  Let  us  under- 
stand this. 

I  was  mistaken  (p.  41)  about  there  be- 
ting only  100  Chinese  surn^^ines,  Williams 
enumerates  i.593t  and  does  not  exhaust 
the  list. 

It  is  not  easlcm  Thibet,  but  central 
and  western  Thibet,  that  is  so  difficulffor 
missionaries  to  enter  upon. 

Mr.  Cady  does  not  agree  with  mc  that 
Miss  Guinness's  In  the  Far  East  is  au- 
thoritative, and  on  what  he  cites  I  believe 
,  be  is  right, 

"  I  thoroughly  ag^ee  with  you  on  the 
awfulness  of  the  opium  vice,"  writes  Mr. 
Cady»**butil  is  not  Indian  but  Chinese 
opium  that  is  our  worst  foe." 
I      "  The  Chinese  have  an  object  in  lying, 
\  and  it  takes  foreigners  some  time  lo  under- 
stand the  motives  and  ideas  of  the  race/* 
!      **  Hudson    Taylor's    Chinese    missions 
are  strongly  Baptists  and  there  are  only  a 
few  stations   where  sprinkling  would  be 
allowed/'     That  is  all  right  \ 
\      '*  Christianity  in  China  has  no  one  dis- 
I  linguishing  term,  the  names  for  Papists 
j  and  Protestants  being  connected  to  make 
I  a  distinctive  term/* 

"In  China  you  would  not  ask  for  a 
house,  but  for  a  court,  if  you  wished  to 
I  inquire  where  a  friend  resides." 
I  Griffith  John  was  not  a  pioneer  Chinese 
'  missionary  after  all.  and  his  biography  is 
not  as  reliable  as  it  might  be. 

Man  is  no  more  independent  of  God 
than  thought  is  independent  of  mind* 
The  man  emanates  from  God.  The 
thought  emanates  from  the  mind. 

I  think  little  of  that  muiister  who  is  a 
mere  counsel  for  a  creed. 

The  unknown  may  not  be  unknowable. 
I  speak  not  always  of  what  I  know,  but 
of  what  I  believe. 

I      The  agnostic  neither  denies  nor  affirms 
I  God.      *'  He    simply    puts    him    to    one 
side.*' 

The  Comtist  manufactures  imitation 
'  ecclesiastic  ism. 

There  is  no  '*  sect  **  of  agnostics.  Those 
have  no  creed,  and,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  can  have  none. 

Was  Luke  21  written  after  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  ? 

The  idea  of  a  personal  devil  may  have 
been  derived  from  Babylon.  God,  who 
used  Balaam's  ass  to  convey  a  truth,  may 
have  used  the  Babylonians*  If  he  did, 
here  b  one  evidence  that  the  Israelite 
(and  to-day  Christianity)  was  not  the 
sole  depository  of  divine  revelation* 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  "has  a 
soul."  It  is  a  hateful  idea.  It  is  false. 
But  man  ts  a  soul,  the  man  and  the  soul 
are  identical.     The  man  is  nothing  unless 


he  is  a  soul.  The  man,  or  the  soul, 
whichever  way  one  chooses  to  have  it,  has 
a  body.  I  do  not  like  acquaintanceship 
merely  with  the  body  of  a  friend,  but  I 
seek  to  kno%v  him,  his  soul,  himself.  The 
man  rroes  not  die.  The  body  dies,  and  in 
that  t. ;  L-nt  the  soul,  or  the  man  himself,  is 
freed  from  the  body.  The  earth  life  binds 
them  together.  The  cessation  of  that  life 
frees  the  man.  A  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship ensues,  and  the  man  is  freed  from 
a  partner  with  whom  it  has  never  agreed, 
I  knew  two  men  who  were  once  in  busi- 
ness together,  transacting  it  under  the 
name  of  a  company.  One  did  the  work, 
and  was  the  spirit  of  business  ;  the  other 
furnished  the  capital,  and  wrote  the 
checks.  The  business  made  no  progress, 
and  one  day  the  company  dissolved.  The 
working  partner,  freed  of  the  other's  in- 
cumbrance, became  highly  successful. 
He  made  a  life  for  himself.  So  of  man. 
As  long  as  he  is  bound  10  the  body  he 
is  incumbered,  and  cannot  assert  himself. 
By  and  by  there  ensues  the  bankruptcy 
of  death,  and  the  man  is  free.  *'  Free  " 
to  what  ?  He  ascends  and  enters  upon  a 
freer,  better,  hij^her,  untrammeled  estate. 
He,  released  from  the  earth-life  anil  the 
body,  enters  upon  that  state  which  we 
call  "  spiritual," 

All  that  there  is  of  man,  save  his  body, 
lives  after  dissolution.  No  man  dies.  He 
cannot.  Freedom  achieved,  the  man,  the 
soul,  goes  forth  into  full  spiritual  exist- 
ence. Air  forced  beneath  a  small  space 
of  water  surface  forms  a  little  aqueous 
bladder,  which  we  call  a  bubble.  When 
that  bubble  bursts  in  process  of  time,  the 
imprisoned  air  is  at  once  absorbed  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  of  the 
constitution  returns  to  the  body  of  water 
where  it  was  formed.  So  man,  as  soon 
as  freed,  enters  naturally  upon  the  exist- 
t-nce  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  is  a  spirit. 
He  becomes  a  part  of  the  spiritual  exist- 
ence, that  existence  which  in  earth  life 
cannot  be  known. 

The  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  has  4,372  members.  Bethany, 
Philadelphia,  has  1,044. 

There  were  only  8,ooa  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine in  1840.  There  arc  now  estimated 
to  be  75.000. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the 
United  States  is  8,168.668.  Of  England, 
1,352,278.     Of  Ireland,  3,808.696. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  this 
country  number  7,657;  churches  and 
chapels,  8,730. 

About  1,000  Roman  Catholics  to  every 
church  of  that  denomination  in  the  United 
Stales. 

Professor  Bandissin,  of  Marburg,  ac- 
cepts only  Psalm  18  as  David ic     Profes- 


sor Potter,  of  Beriin.  denies  the  existence 
of  Moses.  Strange  men.  those  learned 
Teutons!  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  senrl 
a  few  missionaries  into  the  *' higher  cnti- 
ctsm/'  territory. 

Does  the  '•  scientific  study  of  Chrisi- 
tianity  **  necessitate  the  elimination  of  the 
supernatural  clement. 

The  •*  open  reward  '*  is  from  the  source 
of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret  We  forget 
that  sometimes,  and  are  unduly  thankful 
to  our  fellow- men  for  divine  blessings. 
How  true  this  is  in  our  mission  fields ! 

Much  that  we  read  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Is  the  problem  of  existence  solvable? 

Agnosticism  is  a  followmg  of  reason, 
with  an  openness  10  conviction. 

Man  has  a  compound  nature^  spiritual 
and  animal.  TalvC  away  the  spiritual, 
and  he  is  lower  than  the  animals.  Take 
away  the  animal,  and  he  is  "  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels." 

Were  an  angel  to  be  given  a  human 
body,  would  it  well  compare  with  man? 
Were  an  animal  endowed  with  a  spirit, 
would  it  compare  with  man  ? 

The  Scriptures  utter  not  a  word  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  being  substituted  for 
the  seventh  as  the  Sabbath. 

The  primitive  Chrisiians  observed  as 
holy  days  both  the  seventh  and  first  days 
of  the  week. 

Paul,  in  Col,  3,  16,  refers  to  the  sev- 
enth, and  not  the  first,  day. 

As  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  Christian  a 
Christian  insiilution,  its  proper  observ- 
ance is  determined  by  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Say  *'  Lord  s  Day,**  or  Sunday,  not  Sab- 
bath, as  Christians  do  not  observe  the 
Sabbath  (that  is,  the  Jewish  Sabbath). 
Why  is  it  not  a  good  idea  for  clergymen 
to  rest  on  Saturday,  as  Sunday  is  one  of 
their  working  days  ? 

There  are  grains  of  wheat  in  all  relig- 
ions. Some  have  more  than  others,  but 
it  is  always  the  same  good  grain. 

Ontological  speculations  upon  the  per- 
son of  Christ  are  interesting  if  not  profit- 
able. Some  profit  attaches  to  them, 
however. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  in  Buddha  or 
Brahma  as  God,  I  am  not  an  atheist. 
Why,  then,  should  I  attribute  atheism  to 
him  who  rejects  Christ  ? 

The  rise  of  religion  in  a  tribe  cannot 
but  have  favored  it  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, moral  energy  making  for  dis- 
tinctive life. 

Let  us  employ  the  pathetic  words  of 
the  psalmist,  and  regard  the  heathen  as 
"a  stranger  in  the  earth!"  And  is  he 
not? 

iVesi field,  N.  /, 
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ONCE  MORE  JN  DEAR  INDIA. 


Once  more  In  Dear  Indla^ 

BT    DR,  JAMES    L.     PHILLIPS^    GENEKaL  SECRE- 
TARY INDIA  SUNDAV-SCHOOL  UNION. 

It  ts  delightful  to  be  back  here  and  at 
work  agam  for  the  millions  of  my  own  dear 
India.  This  time  my  whole  thought  and 
effort  are  being  given  to  Sunday-schools, 
and  I  am  traveling  all  over  this  broad  land 
in  the  interest  of  Sunday-school  improve- 
ment and  extension*  Thank  God  there 
are  so  many  open  doors  now  on  every 
side  !  Our  fathers  toiled  amid  great  dis- 
advantages, and  prayed  that  doors  long 
barred  and  bolted  might  be  burst  open  for 
the  admission  of  Christian  teachiTig.  Their 
earnest  and  importunate  prayers  have  pre- 
vailed with  God.  and  to-day  we  stand  as 
never  before  facing  multitudes  of  open 
doors.  The  homes  of  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan now  welcome  us,  and  our  Bible- 
teachers  are  entering  new  homes  every 
day.  There  was  never  a  grander  oppor- 
tunity more  providentia!ly  placed  before 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

As  elsewhere,  childhood  in  India  is  in- 
telligent, inviting,  eager,  and  the  call  for 
teachers  is  coming  up  from  every  quarter. 
Had  we  seven  thousand  good  Sunday- 
school  teachers  ready  for  service  next  Sab- 
bath I  believe  every  one  could  find  a  good 
place  for  work.  The  millions  in  this  land 
that,  like  your  own  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lians, are  most  interested  and  best  informed 
and  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  special  and  increasing  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  young,  are  reaping  according  to 
their  faith,  while  more  "  conservative " 
,  and  hesitating  toilers  are  studying  the  ob- 
stacles in  their  way  and  waiting  for 
"something  to  turn  up/* 

Sunday-schools  have  not  a  very  long  his- 
tory in  India.  Your  own  Dr.  E,  W.  Parker, 
Rev.  T,  Craven,  and  Principal  T.  J.  Scott, 
of  the  Barcilly  Theological  School,  were 
among  the  pioneers  in  this  gfreat  movement 
for  reaching  the  milhons  of  children  and 
youih  in  India  with  the  saving  truths  of 
the  Gospel  Now,  thank  God,  well  nigh 
every  Mission  has  its  well-equipped  Sun- 
day-schools. 

Since  landing  at  Bombay  on  the  last 
day  of  November  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand miles  have  been  traveled  in  India, 
and  Sunday-school  conventions  held  in 
several  provinces.  Auxiliary  Sunday- 
school  Unions  are  now  organized  in  Ben- 
gal, Bombay,  Punjab,  Madras,  and  Bur- 
ma, and  others  of  a  denominational 
character  are  found  in  the  North-west 
Provinces  and  Rajputana.  We  hope  before 
long  every  province  of  the  Indian  Empire 
will  have  its  own  auxiliary  Sunday- School 
Union,  The  India  Sunday-School  Union 
is  not  twenty  years  of  age,  and  it  is  the 
parent  of  all  these  auxitiaries.     Recently 


it  has  become  affiliated  with  the  British 
Sunday-School  Union,  London,  which  is 
doing  much  to  help  our  work  in  India. 
Last  January  the  India  Sufufay-ScAooi 
Journal,  the  only  English  publication  of 
the  kind  m  this  country,  and  for  all  India, 
was  launched  successfully,  and  is  now 
promoting  acquamtante  and  fellowship 
among  our  workers  all  over  this  broad 
field. 

Your  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of 
the  Internaiional  Bible  Reading  Associ- 
ation of  Great  Britain.  Its  membership 
now  exceeds  330,000,  and  these  children 
and  young  people  who  constitute  our  fine 
and  flourishing  home  department  of  the 
British  Sunday-School  Union  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  India  Sunday-school 
Mission.  Their  prayers  and  pennies  are 
pledged  to  its  sujiport,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  hope  that  some  day  some  of  their 
own  number  will  be  coming  to  India  for  ac- 
tive service  in  our  growing  Sunday-school 
campaign.  This  India  Bible  Reading  As- 
sociation already  has  several  branches  in 
this  country  and  also  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  Canada,  and  in  other  lands.  The 
brief  daily  readings  of  the  week  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  lesson  of  the  coming  Sab- 
bath, and  so  prove  very  helpful.  The 
international  lesson,  your  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know,  is  being  largely  introduced 
throughout  India,  and  will  prove  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  Bible  study  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  the  Sunday-schools.  Lesson- 
helps  in  the  vernaculars  arc  beginning  to 
appear. 

What  India  most  needs  now  is  a  corps 
of  well  trained  teachers.  Preparation 
classes  are  being  formed  in  cities,  and,  I 
trust,  will  bring  about  in  time  a  radical 
change  in  teaching  methods.  Recently 
one  has  been  formed  in  Calcutta  for  Ben- 
gali teachers,  and  native  helpers  from  all 
the  evangelical  missions  come  to  it  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  We  must  have,  and 
are  sure  to  have,  many  such  classes  in 
India,  and  I  hope  Christian  laymen  will 
be  raised  up  here  as  in  America  and  Great 
Britain  for  conducting  them.  And  as  for 
the  supply  of  teachers  for  our  needy  field, 
we  must  look  to  our  Christian  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  main.  Our  older  boys  and 
girls  must  be  put  in  training  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  Normal  classes  must  be 
organised  in  all  our  church-schools,  and 
from  them  we  must  draw  our  new  work- 
ers for  new  schools.  Some  of  the  best 
Sunday-school  workers  at  home  began 
teaching  when  but  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age.  We  hope  to  have  India's 
Sunday-school  men  and  women  trained 
in  the  same  way  for  effective  service 
among  their  benighted  countrymen. 

Last  evening  the  Calcutta  Missionary 


Conference  held  its  monthly  meeting,  and 
the  topic  for  discussion  was  '*  The  Pres- 
ent Phase  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,*' 
which  was  opened  by  Bishop  Thobum, 
Sunny  views  and  somber  came  out  as  the 
discussion  proceeded.  Our  critics  at 
home  received  considerable  attention,  and 
missionary  methods  were  freely  handled. 
For  one  I  am  glad  that  our  work  in  ihese 
foreign  fields  is  engaging  the  attention 
and  evoking  the  friendly  criticism  of  Chris- 
tirmsat  home.  This  will  help  the  cause 
more  than  it  can  harm  it.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  recent  obser^^ations  of  our 
good-natured  '*  globe-trotters  *'  have  been 
crude  in  the  extreme  and  far  wide  of  the 
mark ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  1  believe 
they  have  done  us  good.  As  I  read  the 
mind  of  the  home  Church,  whose  reprc- 
senlatives  are  toiling  in  all  lands,  she  de> 
mands  and  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  it 
that  her  missionar)*  agents  should  alwayi 
and  every-where  give  close  heed  to  inid- 
Itgence,  earnestness,  and  economy  in  pros* 
ecu  ting  their  w^ork. 

Already  are  plans  on  foot  for  our  next 
Decennial  Missionary  Conference,  which 
will  convene  at  Bombay  one  year  from 
next  Christmas  week.  In  answer  to  a 
call  from  the  Provisional  Committee, 
chosen  by  the  last  Conference  in  1S83, 
many  valuable  hints  and  topics  are  com- 
ing in  from  all  part'*,  and  soon  the 
gramme  of  the  meeting  will  be  made 
This  should  be  one  of  the  ver)^  best,  as  il 
will  be  one  of  the  largest,  Missionary  Con- 
ferences ever  held  on  foreign  soil.  With- 
out a  question  much  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  missionary  methods, 
and  the  chief  lines  of  effort  will  be  thor- 
oughly scrutinized.  It  \%  probable  that 
the  principal  papers  will  be  printed  before- 
hand and  freely  circulated,  so  that  more 
time  may  be  given  to  discussion.  Coming 
as  it  does  during  the  cool  season,  it  ii^ 
hoped  that  some  of  our  European  and' 
American  friends  will  be  able  to  attend 
this  Missionary  Conference  for  all  India 
and  Ceylon. 

Calcutta,  June,  1891. 


pnV 


Aetl&n  of  f  li«  Inlernatlona^l  HHmIod' 
ary  Union, 

The  Internaiional  Missionary  Union  at 
its  late  meeting  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  and  appeals : 

The  United  States  and  the  Chi* 

NESE. 

Viewing  the  Chinese  as  a  civilized  though      | 
heathen  people,  inhabiting  a  count r)  in 
climate,  soil,  and  many  geographical  pe-, 
culiarities  like  our  own,  with  a  popuUiia 
six  times  greater  than  ours,  with  a  power ' 
for  muscular  effort  and  endurance  inferior 
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to  no  nation  on  earth,  our  neighbor  on 
our  Pacihc  shore,  we  lament  the  unjust 
and  cruel,  and  to  us  disj^raceful.  treatment 
which  ihey  have  received  at  our  hands. 

Wc  view  it  as  being  unwise  as  well  as 
unjust  to  provoke  hostility  and  retaliation 
from  the  greatest  empire  of  the  East,  now 
rapidly  adciing  the  elements  of  power  in 
Western  civilization  to  her  own  mighty 
system.  It  will  be  to  the  great  mjur>'  of 
our  commerce,  and  othernations  will  reap 
the  advantages  that  naturally  belong  to 
us. 

Our  very  greatly  extended  and  rapidly 
increasing  missionary  interests  deserve  the 
attention  of  our  government,  as  well  as  our 
commerce,  and  our  government  has  no 
right  to  break  them  up  to  the  great  grief 
of  many  miUions  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States. 

We  therefore,  the  missionaries  of  the 
International  (and  Inter-denominational) 
Missionary  Union  in  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled at  Clifton  Springs*  N*  Y.,  do 
earnestly  request  all  our  missionary  sec- 
retaries in  the  United  States  of  America 
to  petition  the  government  at  Washington 
to  redress  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  I  he 
Chinese,  and  to  establish  and  to  seek  to 
foster  the  most  friendly  relations  with  our 
great  neighbor. 

The  Brussels  Treaty.  * 
This  International  Missionary  Union  is 
not  unmindful  that  great  interest  has  been 
awakened  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  declare  in 
favor  of  uniting  with  other  powers  in 
Europe  in  what  is  known  as  the  Brussels 
Treaty^  the  ostensible  aim  of  which  is  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  slaver)',  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rum  traffic,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  indiscrimmate  sale  of  fire- 
arms in  Africa. 

While  we  do  not  assume  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  which  would  enable 
us  to  judge  accurately  of  all  the  political 
bearings  of  this  subject,  we  sincerely  hope 
and  urgently  j>eiition  that  some  adjust- 
ment be  made  which  will  secure  the  full 
moral  force  of  the  government's  partici- 
pation in  the  suppression  of  these  evils, 
which  are  such  deadly  foes  to  all  real 
progress  in  that  country  so  vast  in  pos- 
sessions and  so  rich  in  promise. 

The  Eptorts  of  Ukited  States  Gov- 
ernment TO  Extend  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Foreign 
Ports. 

The  International  Missionary  Union 
would  express  its  regret  and  amazement 
at  the  act  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State»  by 
which  the  government  has  been  committed 


to  the  policy  of  undertaking  to  increase 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  breweries  hy 
officially  introducing  and  commending 
them  to  favorable  notice  of  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  other  countries. 

It  can  scarcely  be  conceivable  that  the 
intelligent  officers  of  the  government  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  action  puts 
a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  work 
of  the  missionaries  who  are  laboring  in 
those  countries,  since  there  is  no  greater 
hinderance  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
work  than  the  free  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

We  therefore,  as  a  convention  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  most  earnestly  beg  that 
our  government  will  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  counteract  the  influence  of  this 
most  unfortunate  transaction. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 
Th€  Inief  national  Missionary  Union  to 
the  churches  which  th^  represent : 

Greeting  : 

We,  the  members  of  the  *•  International 
Missionary  Union."  on  behalf  of  the  sev- 
eral missionary  fields  from  which  we  have 
come,  and  in  the  name  of  our  brethren 
now  laboring  in  those  fields*  and  of  our 
former  associates  who  have  fallen  at  their 
posts ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  name  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  who  has  commissioned  the 
Church  to  disciple  all  nations,  make  this 
appeal  to  the  churches  which  we  represent, 

We  have  fallen  upon  a  time  of  great 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  The  prayer 
of  the  Church  that  God  would  open  the 
world  to  Christian  effort  implied  a  pledge 
and  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
perform  her  duty  as  the  way  might  be 
opened. 

At  the  present  time  world-wide  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  possession  by  the  Church 
of  men  and  means  adequate  to  world- 
wide efforts,  give  to  our  Lord's  command 
to  evangelize  the  nations  an  emphasis  and 
urgency  hitherto  unparalleled.  Ordinary 
consistency  and  sincerity,  as  well  as  loyally 
to  Christ ;  gratitude  for  our  distinguishing 
mercies;  compassion  for  the  many  mill- 
ions of  God  s  lost  children  ;  a  sense  of 
personal  indebtedness  to  them  :  and  the 
tear  of  incurring  God's  displeasure  and 
the  withdrawal  of  his  Spirit  from  our 
home  churches  by  neglect  or  delay  in  the 
discharge  of  present  duty,  conspire  to 
awaken  us  to  immediate  action,  and  to 
such  action  as  shall,  in  some  good  degree, 
be  commensurate  with  our  obligations. 

We  therefore  request  and  beseech  all 
pastors  and  teachers  to  seek,  by  the  pray- 
erful study  of  God's  word,  and  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  needs 
of  heathen  nations,  to  know  more  of  God's 
will  and  our  duty  with  reference  to   the 


world's  evangelisation,  and  to  teach  those 
under  their  influence  the  relations  to  the 
whole  world  which  are  necessarily  implied 
in  Christian  discipleship,  and  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  growing  out  of  those 
relations. 

We  would   call  upon  all  God's  people, 
especially   those   who    are   rich    in    this 
world's  goods,  to  give  freely  of  their  sub- 
stance for  the  enlargement  and  generous - 
support  of  every  department  of  missionary* 
work. 

We  recognize  with  devout  gratitude  to 
God  the  work  for  foreign  missions  which 
has  been  accompltsheil  by  W^omen's  Mis- 
sionarj*  Societies,  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  Young  Men*s  Christian  As- 
sociations, Christian  Endeavor  Socie- 
ties, and  simdar  organizations ;  and  we 
wotild  urge  all  Christians  to  unite  with  us 
in  the  prayer  that  these  organizations  may 
be  still  more  abundantly  blessed  and  used 
of  God  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  with  a  fuU  conviction  and  re- 
alization of  the  utter  uselessness  of  all 
human  efforts  and  pecuniary  gifts  with- 
out God's  presence  and  aid,  we  would  call 
upon  all  God's  people  to  unite  in  earnest 
prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  poured 
out  on  all  nations ;  that  the  Lord  of  the 
han'est  may  choose  and  send  forth  from 
Christian  lands  and  from  converts  in  un- 
evangelized  lands  many  laborers  into 
his  harvest ;  and  that  his  kingdom  may 
come  and  his  will  be  dune  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven. 


ftaddJilBOi  In  jApan* 

Bishop  Newman  writes  as  follows  of 
Buddhism  in  Japan  and  its  chief  apostle : 
•'Buddhism  is  seeking  to  regain  the  as-J 
cendcncy*  and  the  chief  of  all  her  bonzes! 
is  one  of  the  most  learned,  astute,  posi* 
tive,  eloquent*  persuasive  men  in  the ' 
country;  a  native  of  Japan,  Mr.  Akamatz 
is  of  remarkable  intellect,  culture,  will, 
popularity,  and  ambition.  Educated  in 
England,  he  is  known  as  the  "  English* 
speaking  priest."  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Monto  sect  of  Buddhists  at  Kyoto,  who 
build  vast  temples  and  have  over  ten 
thousand.  He  teaches  *Uhe  higher  lifeof 
purity  and  righteousness/'  but  the  end  of 
his  righteousness  is  Nirvana — absorption 
— and  this  by  numberless  births.  Sad  as 
is  the  end  of  such  righteousness,  it  ap- 
peals to  the  literati,  who  seem  indiffer- 
ent to  a  conscious  immortality." 


Cheap  missionaries  in  China  mean 
short-lived  ones.  It  costs  too  much  to 
make  a  missionary  in  China  ready  for  work 
to  be  careless  of  him  afterward. — Bishop 
GoodstU. 
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NOTES  AND  COMAfENTS. 


%tAt%  mtb  Comments. 


The  English  Church  Missionary'  Society 
pursues  apian  respecting  its  returned  mis- 
sionaries which  might  with  advantage  be 
adopted  by  other  societies.  They  appear 
before  its  Board  of  Managers,  and  give 
some  account  of  their  work  and  of  the 
Mission  with  which  they  arc  connected, 
and  then  answer  publicly  any  questions 
that  are  propounded.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure enlarges  the  knowledge  of  the  fields 
and  the  work  upon  ihe  part  of  the  man- 
aging body  that  must  result  in  a  w^iser 
management. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  at  its  recent 
session  in  Florence,  Italy,  adopted  the 
following  minute  respecting  religious  free- 
dom in  Saxony :  "  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Saxony  has  informed  the 
Alliance,  through  its  American  branch, 
that  its  meetings  had  been  closed  in  sev- 
eral places,  its  pastors  fined,  and  that 
meetings  at  which  prayer  and  praise  were 
offered  up  had  been  several  limes  treated 
as  illegaU  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chyrch  requests  the  Alliance  to  take  up 
this  matter.  The  following  resolution  is 
adopted : 

**  Resolved,  that  the  request  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  Saxony  is  re- 
ferred to  the  North  German  Branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance," 

Mrs,  Ahok.  an  account  of  whom  is 
given  on  page  360,  accompanied  with  her 
portrait,  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Foochow,  China, 
It  is  probable  that  she  will  devote  herself 
to  mission  work  in  our  Mission,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  her  relatives, 

On  pages  358  and  359  we  give  a  com- 
munication respecting  our  Bulgaria  Mis* 
sion,  wTitten  by  Bishop  Walden,  and  cop- 
ied from  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, The  last  lines  indicate  the  writer's 
intention  to  write  on  the  subject  of  the 
continuance  of  our  Mission.  Whenever 
the  second  article  appears  we  will  transfer 
it  to  our  columns.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  the  Bishop  believes  in  the  advisability 
of  prosecuting  vigorously  the  work  of  the 
Mission. 

m 

Tli«  RtotB  In  Cbtna* 
We  have  been  much  concerned  as  to 
the  injury  received  by  our  Missions  in 
China  by  the  recent  liots.  Our  latest  in- 
formation is  that  the  only  injury  to  our 
Mission  properly  has  been  the  looting  of 
ihe  home  and  school  building  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  at 
Nanking,  and  that  our  missionaries,  while 
subjected  to  considerable  annoyance  and 
apprehension,  have  been  otherwise  un- 


Dr.  George  A.  Sluart  writes.  May  28 : 
"The  viceroy  at  Nanking  has  appointed 
an  officer  to  adjust  the  matter  with  the 
foreigners  and  pay  all  damages.  So  far 
as  we  can  represent  our  damages  by 
money,  I  suppose  wc  will  be  repaid.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  that  money  will 
not  pay  for,  sucli  as  peace  of  mind,  dam- 
age to  the  work  and  10  health,  and,  in  the 
case  of  .Tctual  pilla;^e,  little  keepsakes  that 
can  never  be  replaced.  Strict  search  is 
being  made  of  all  the  houses  in  Wuhu, 
for  foreign  furniture  and  goods,  so  that  all 
who  have  such  things  in  their  possession 
arc  throwing  them  on  the  street,  so  that 
they  shad  not  be  found  in  their  houses." 

Rtv,  J.  C.  Ferguson  writes  from  Shang- 
hai, June  5 : 

"  A  riot  occurred  at  Wuhu.  May  t2.  in 
which  the  Catholic  Mission  suffered  the 
looting  and  burning  of  all  its  property, 
the  priests  barely  escaping  with  their  lives. 
Our  property  was  not  injured.  Dr.  Stuart 
took  his  wile  antl  children  to  Shanghai, 
and  Brother  Walley  looked  after  the  work. 
On  May  25  we  had  trouble  at  Nanking, 
but  being  forwamed  of  it  we  took  the 
precaution  of  sending  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren away.  My  wife  had  only  ten  days 
before  given  birth  to  a  little  girl,  and  our 
boy,  Luther,  was  just  past  the  crisis  in  an 
acute  attack  of  pneumonia ;  but  I  had  to 
send  them  off  in  care  of  friends  while  I 
stayed  to  look  after  the  work*  Brother 
Nichols  defended  his  house  and  the  hos- 
pital, while  I  looked  after  our  school 
residence,  W'^oman*s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  new  buildings.  There  were 
large  crowds  in  both  places,  but  they 
succeeded  in  looting  the  Woman  s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  School  and  Home,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  hre  the 
place.  Day  before  yesterday  Brother 
Stevens,  who  w*as  in  Kiukiang,  came  to 
relieve  me  and  give  me  a  chance  to  come 
to  Shanghai  to  sec  my  family^  They  are 
improving,  and  I  expect  in  a  day  or  two 
to  take  them  back  to  our  home  in  Nan- 
king." 

Rev,  Dr.  L.  N,  Wheeler  writes  from 
Shanghai,  June  10 : 

"Riotous  proceedings  at  Nanking  were 
arrested  by  the  vigorous  action  of  vice- 
regal authority.  At  Wuhu  the  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  was  destroyed.  At 
Wusui  two  foreigners  were  brutally  mur- 
dered— one  a  customs  officer,  the  other 
a  Wesleyan  missionary.  Kiukiang  was 
threatened,  but  the  foreign  community 
were  armed  and  on  the  alert,  and  so  pre- 
vented a  serious  outbreak.  Matters  for 
some  time  have  been  threatening  at  Chin- 

Ikiang.  The  French  Jesuit  Missions  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  the  first  objects  of 
attack^  although  Protestants  are  deeply 
involved.  Our  Methodist  brethren  are 
bravely  standing  by  their  mission  property, 
while  many  of  the  women  and  children 
are  in  Shanghai  for  safety.  The  behef 
gathers  strength  every  day  that  there  is  a 
widespread  movement  in  progress,  in  spired 
by  secret  societies  and  the  Hunan  guild, 
which  means  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  antagonism  to  the  for* 
eigner.  Popular  superstition  and  ignorance 
are  skillfully  played  upon  by  designing 
men.'* 


Rev.  Leslie  Stevens,  Superintendent  of 
the  Central  China  Mission,  writes : 

•*  It  seems  too  bad  that  Protestant  mis- 
sion work  must  suffer  on  account  of  the 
resentment  raised  among  the  natives  by 
the  peculiar  methods  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics. They  seek  to  purchase  or  get  coiJ| 
trol  of  large  business  properties  in  tblfl 
most  desirable  locations  for  foreign  trade 
in  the  open  ports.  The  enmity  of  the 
Chinese  is  aroused  agp.in5t  them,  and  the 
slightest  excuse  serves  to  raise  a  demon* 
stration  against  them.  Their  property  is 
looted  and  burned,  a  large  indemnity  is 
secured  from  the  Chinese  government 
new  buildings  erected,  and  the  programme 
is  ready  to  be  played  over  again.  When 
the  blood  of  the  mob  is  hot*  and  their  greed 
for  plunder  excited »  they  are  not  Itkclj^ 
to  stop  with  the  destruction  of  Catho 
property,  but  other  missions  and  missio 
aries  are  made  to  suffer,  " 
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®«r  |[lissi0Mri£S  ani  pisst0ns. 


Rev.  F,  T,  Bcckwith  and  family,  under 
appointment  to  our  Japan  Mission,  will 
sail  from  San  Francisco,  per  steamer 
Oceanic,  August  22. 

W.  H.  Curtiss.  M.D.,  of  our  North  China 
Mission,  who  brought  his  family  to  the 
United  States  in  May  last,  will  return  alone 
to  his  field  in  September.  He  is  at  Green* 
castle,  In  A 

Rev,  W.  C,  Longden  and  family,  of  the 
Central  China  Mission,  expect  to  return  to 
China  in  September. 

Rev,  R.  C.  Beebe.  M.D.,  of  the  Cetttral 
China  Mission,  arrived  in  New  York.  July 
8,  on  a  greatly  needed  furlough  for  him- 
self and  family.  His  address  is  Richmond 
Centre,  O, 

Rev.  Levi  B,  Salmans  has  returned  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Mexico  Misswn, 
His  address  is  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 

Rev,  N,  J.  Plumb, of  the  Foochow  Mis- 
sion, is  now  with  his  family  at  ColunibtJS,0. 

Rev.  George  R.  Davis  and  family,  of  the 
North  China  Mission,  reached  New  York, 
July  3,  for  needed  recruit  after  loiig  service 
in  the  field.     His  address  is  Burgh  HiO.  0. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Lowry.  of  North  China  Mis- 
sion, arrived  at  her  home  in  Delaware,  0« 
early  in  June,  with  her  daughters,  for  whose 
education  she  will  make  provision.  Mr. 
Lowry  remains  on  the  field  in  China. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Wiltsee,  Superintendetii  of 
our  Navajo  Mission,  has  resigned  on  ac- 
count'of  the  poor  health  of  Mrs.  Wiltsee. 
He  has  gone  to  Lakeside,  O. 

The  ministerial  vole  in  the  India  Con- 
ferences on  the  Admission  of  Women  to 
the  General  Conference  stood  46  to  46  ► 
in  the  North  India  Conference  tt  was  35 
for  and  16  against ;  in  the  Bengal  Con- 
ference, 6  for  and  14  against ;  in  the  South 
India  Conference,  5  for  and  16  against. 


Tlie  Work  of  I>r«  Thcitn*ii  B.  1ft' ood  In 
Son  til  America. 

Dr.  Wood  writes  to  Dr.  McCabc  from 
BucQos  Ayres,  Axgciilma,  May  26,  1891, 
as  follows; 

"  After  years  of  total  abstinence  from 
writing  to  the  mission  office  the  lime 
seems  to  have  come  for  mc  to  commence 
again. 

"  Upon  turning:  the  superin tendency 
over  to  Brother  Drees  I  left  to  his  able 
and  facile  pen  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
writing  to  the  home  authorities,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  he  has  met  all  expectations 
in  that  regard.  Nevertheless,  I  have  often 
felt  a  desire  to  renew  my  correspondence 
with  you»  and  now  welcome  the  occasion 
that  appears  to  call  for  so  doing.  In 
view  of  your  considerateness  for  me  here- 
tofore I  trust  that  what  1  now  have  to  write 
will  meet  wilh  your  kind  attention. 

"1.  As  to  the  past» 

*'  Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have  founded 
two  literary'  institutions  which  I  believe 
will  live  and  grow  when  I  am  dead  : 

"  I.  The  EvangcUcal  College,  in  the 
Waldensian  colony,  Uruguay,  founded 
in  1888,  with  legal  enactments  secured  in 
1889  authorizing  it  to  offer  to  its  students 
the  literary  diplomas  made  essential  by 
law  in  these  countries  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, wilh  a  sterling  nucleus  ofstudents, 
the  best  of  whom  are  in  training  for  our 
mission  work  entirely  at  their  own  ex- 
pense* and  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
to  draw  from  of  the  same  sort.  In  this 
college  we  have  five  teachers  and  forty 
students  this  year, 

"  2,  The  theological  seminary  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  studies  adapted  to 
men  already  proved  to  be  called  to  the 
missioil  work  and  needing  a  short  and 
practical  preparation  for  the  better  dis- 
cbarge of  their  duties,  whh  sixteen  stu- 
dents and  five  teachers  this  year.  Of  the 
sixteen  students  one,  Bartole  Gilles,  left  in 
March  to  open  new  work  in  the  interior, 
and  already  reports  his  work  as  bidding 
fair  to  support  him  and  his  family. 
Another,  also  a  married  man,  Daniel 
Bcrton,  is  under  Brother  Drees 's  orders  to 
move  at  short  notice  and  take  work. 
Another,  also  a  married  man,  Antonio 
Vitcri,  native  of  Ecuador,  is  to  take  work 
early  next  year,  and  is  ready  to  face  the 
dangers  of  pioneering  his  native  country. 

**  Others  will  follow  where  these  lead 
the  way*  South  America  is  to  be  evan- 
gelized by  South  Americans  called  of 
God  and  trained  by  Methodism  to  spread 
scnpturai  holiness  over  these  lands, 

••  I  made  a  study,  when  in  England,  of 
the  methods  of  the  Guinness  training- 
schools,  situated  one  in  East  London  and 
.  the  other  in  a  rural  district  in  Derbyshire,  I 


visited  them  both,  cultivated  acquaintance 
with  the  director  and  his  wile,  and  sought 
for  the  secret  of  their  success.  One  of 
the  features  that  I  have  aimed  to  repro- 
duce is  the  combination  of  two  institu- 
tions, one  in  a  great  city,  the  other  in  the 
country;  one  for  rapid  sp^cid/ihillon  the 
held  of  actual  work,  the  uLher  for  longer 
and  slower  training  in  the  school-room, 
with  prudent  transfers  ofstudents  to  and 
fro  between  them.  Thus  last  year  1  trans- 
ferred two  of  the  seminary  students  to 
Uruguay  for  Latin  and  Greek  and  perhaps 
Hebrew,  and  three  of  the  college  students 
to  the  seminary  to  shorten  their  road  to 
entrance  into  the  mission  work. 

'•  Meanwhile  another  college  has  been 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  our  Mission 
in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  same 
model  of  the  one  in  Uniguay,  and  is  be- 
ginning like  it  to  work  an  inexhausti- 
ble mine  of  precious  elements.  Its  found- 
ers chose  me  for  its  president,  and  I  was 
about  to  accept,  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  three  institutions  under  one  direction 
as  parts  of  one  whole,  but  weighty  con- 
siderations made  this  seem  unwise,  so  that 
I  have  had  no  organic  connection  with  it, 
and  have  done  nothing  in  regard  to  it  but 
give  encouragement  and  advice  to  those 
who  are  making  it  a  success, 

*•  Likewise  I  have  given  all  the  encour- 
agement and  counsel  I  could  in  favor  of 
the  growing  success  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Normal  School  for  young  women  in 
this  city,  which  still  hangs  sokly  on 
Brother  Stockton's  shoulders  for  itstinan- 
ciering,  and  so  figures  as  a  private  con- 
cern of  his,  whereas  his  desire  and  mine 
from  the  beginning  was  to  make  it  a 
church  school,  and  supply  a  desideratum 
of  our  work.  The  day  must  come  when  all 
these  institutions  will  be  united  under  one 
management,  strictly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mission. 

"Meanwhile,  the  plans  for  a  university 
have  been  started.  On  my  motion  in  the 
Conference  of  1889  we  appointed  a  per- 
manent committee  with  that  end  in  view. 
In  1890,  on  my  motion,  we  appointed  a  con- 
cert of  prayer  for  funds  for  that  enterprise. 
Since  that  resolution  took  place  1  have  had 
the  delight  of  conferring  with  some  of  our 
countrymen,  and  others  living  in  Hosario 
and  vicinity,  who  are  willing  to  donate 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a 
university  to  be  located  in  that  vicinity 
under  the  auspices  of  our  Mission,  hoping 
to  transfer  the  seminary  there  as  part  of  the 
university*  with  me  at  the  head  of  the 
whole. 

'*This  scheme  has  not  been  pushed, 
owing  to  certain  considerations  that  point 
to  Buenos  Ayres  as  the  place  where  our 
educational  ceatef  ought,  to  be  located. 


Perhaps  God  will  yet  open  the  sources  of 
wealth  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  make  that 
possihle.  If  so,  the  seminary  and  the  nor- 
mal school  are  already  well  started  here, 
and  two  colleges  as  feeders  are  located 
at  strategic  points  in  Uruguay  and  Santa 
Fe,  with  others  to  spring  up  as  needed. 

"  IL  As  10  the  future, 

"  I  must  move  to  Peru.  Good-bye  to 
the  present  and  prospective  delights  of  my 
position  here  I  Hail  to  difficulties  and 
dangers  the  worst  ever  encountered  in 
the  gospel  work  in  all  this  continent  I 
Pray  for  me  f 

**  By  the  time  this  reaches  you  I  will  be 
starting  with  my  family  on  the  voyage  of 
three  or  four  weeks  from  here  to  Callao, 
Peru,  around  the  south  end  of  the  conti- 
nent, through  the  stormiest  waters  in  these 
parts  of  the  worid  at  the  stormiest  season 
of  the  year,  midwinter,  and  that  in  high  lat- 
itudes, Pray  for  our  safe  passage  through 
those  wintry  seas ;  and  pray  for  our  safely 
through  the  gauntlet  of  irresponsible 
belligerents  along  the  coast  of  Chili, 
where  civil  war  is  now  raging ;  and  pray 
for  our  safety  after  reaching  our  destina- 
tion, where  we  must  face  a  stale  of  affairs 
full  of  dangers  as  well  as  discouragements 
to  a  degree  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
these  lands, 

*•  This  move  is  not  of  my  seeking,  yet  ii 
is  ordered  with  my  full  consent.  This 
consent,  however,  is  of  the  Gethsemane 
kind.  The  only  reason  why  I  consent  to 
it  being  the  impulse  that  says,  'Thy  will 
be  done,*  1  never  had  clearer  indications 
as  to  the  path  of  duty  than  in  this  case, 
yet  I  never  undertook  any  new  duty  with 
such  a  strong  consciousness  of  insuffi- 
ciency,    God  help  mc ! 

'*  My  appointment  is  that  of  presiding 
elder,  I  hope  to  get  some  of  Penzotti's 
converts  trained  for  pastoral  work  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  put  them  in 
charge  of  the  beginnings  already  made  by 
him,  and  push  these  beginnings  out  m  ^A 
directions  as  fast  as  possible,  I  go  with  a 
petition  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Peru,  ordered  by  our  last  Mission  Confer- 
ence, asking  for  enactments  that  may 
secure  religious  liberty,  and  I  must  lay 
siege  to  the  powers  that  be  till  that  result 
is  secured. 

*'  Educational  work  must  also  be  under- 
taken. With  this  in  view  one  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
missionaries  here,  my  own  daughter  Elsie, 
goes  with  me,  to  commence  operations  on 
the  W^omans  Foreign  Missionary  Societv 
lines  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  now  that  othrr 
lines  also  must  he  taken  up,  to  make  ihtr 
most  of  a  situation  where  public  preaching 
is  forbidden  by  law  but  where  education  i* 
free  and  in  demand. 


"  As  for  my  work  here.  Brother  Drees 
will  replace  me  in  the  seminar)^  in  Buci^os 
Ay  res.  and  Brother  Green  man  in  the  col- 
lege in  Uruguay.  Brother  Greenman's 
coming  is  a  grand  good  thing  for  this  mis- 
sion, and  opportune^  as  ff  timed  by  God's 
own  wisdom.  As  presiding  elder  of  the 
eastern  district  of  this  vast  field  he  will 
lighten  Brother  Drees's  burdens  as  super- 
intendent, and  not  only  make  possible  the 
combination  whereby  I  am  left  free  to  go 
to  the  new  western  district,  but  also  in- 
troduce a  new  tower  of  strength  for  our 
entire  work  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 

"  At  the  present  writing  Brother  Drees 
is  absent  on  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  the 
interior.  On  his  return  he  will  relieve  me 
as  soon  as  he  can  of  my  present  duties, 
and  then  I  will  be  off  without  delay  for 
my  new  field.  May  I  have  the  pleasure 
and  encouragement  of  a  line  from  you  ? 
Please  address  me  in  care  of  the  legation 
of  the  United  States,  Lima,  Peru." 


Dr.  Wood  also  sends  through  Gospel 
IN  All  Lands  the  following  to  Christian 
brethren  every- where: 

"  Pray  for  Peru  and  for  mc  f 

**I  have  been  appointed  to  move  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima,  and  take  up  the 
work  of  evangelization  there.  The  de- 
mands of  that  work  seem  greater  than  I 
can  bear.     Pray  for  me  ! 

**The  moral  condition  of  the  country 
reveals  a  crisis  in  its  history  that  must 
hasten  its  pro^^ress  in  a  singular  manner, 
or  set  it  back  fearfully.     Pray  for  Peru  f 

** The  imprisonment  of  Rev.  Francisco 
Penzotti  in  that  country  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  worid  as  a  case 
of  religious  persecution  demanding  uni- 
versal sympathy.  My  interest  in  that 
case  has  been  intensified  from  the  first  by 
my  affection  for  Penzotti.  and  is  made 
thrilling  now  by  my  appointment  to  move 
to  the  scene  of  his  trials  and  enterintohis 
labors.     Pray  for  Penzotti  and  for  me : 

'*  I  go  to  Peru  confiding  not  in  my  own 
prudence,  for  I  cannot  hope  to  be  more 
prudent  than  Penzotti  has  been,  nor  in  my 
own  righteousness,  for  he  has  had  to 
suffer  prolonged  imprisonment,  though 
found  innocent  by  the  civil  authorities  and 
tribunals  of  ail  grades  from  first  to  last. 
I^or  can  I  trust  to  human  aid.  He  has 
had  active  in  his  behalf  the  legations  of 
both  Italy  and  the  United  Slates  in  Peru, 
with  the  press  and  all  the  liberal  and 
progressive  elements  of  the  country,  and 
with  infiiicnces  brought  to  bear  from  the 
river  Plate  republics ;  from  the  press  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  from 
the  governments  at  Washington  and  at 
Londo*  ;  from  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety and  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance ; 


and  all  combined  have  not  saved  him  from 
a  long  confinement  in  a  dungeon  of  the 
vilest  sort,  among  condemned  criminals. 
What  more  could  I  hope  for  if  arrested  on 
false  charges  as  he  has  been,  and  caught 
in  the  snares  of  the  dominant  priestcraft 
in  Peru  ?  Pray  for  a  country  where  such 
things  are  possible,  and  for  us  who  must 
face  such  a  situation,  not  knowing  what 
awaits  us  ! 

•"  Imagine  the  afflictions  of  Brother 
Penzotti's  family,  and  possibly  of  mine. 
His  daughters  have  been  subjected  to  such 
insufferable  insults  that  they  were  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  relief.  I  am  taking 
my  daughters  into  that  country.  Pray 
for  these  missionary  girls*  his  and  mine. 
And  pray  for  our  wives,  and  for  my 
venerable  mother,  who*  in  her  eighty- 
fourth  year,  accompanies  my  pilgrimages 
in  these  ends  of  the  cartk 

"A  little  chyrch  has  gathered  about 
Penzotti.  Among  its  own  members  have 
arisen  those  who  have  ministered  to  the 
rest  in  word  and  doctrine  as  best  they 
could  during  his  impnsonmint.  Pray  for 
them,  and  for  the  efforts  that  I  must 
make  to  train  them  for  wider  usefulness  I 

0  for  a  baptism  of  power  and  love  and 
soundness  of  mind  for  what  is  before  me 
in  that  field ! 

'*  And,  finally,  brethren,  pray  for  the 
work  I  am  leaving  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  ;  the  two  training-schools  that 

1  have  had  under  my  direction ;  the  two 
bands  of  students  that  are  linked  to  my 
heart,  and  whose  aspirations  are  precious 
to  my  faith  i " 

— t^m 

Revival  at  Na^oja* 

8V   REV.    W.   S.    WORDEN,   M.O. 

This  is  the  fifth  week  of  extra  meetings 
held  in  otir  church.  We  have  enjoyed  a 
most  blessed  revival  and  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Coming,  as  this  revival 
did,  just  after  the  severe  persecution  to 
which  our  church  has  been  subjected,  and 
the  serious  defection  which  threatened 
the  life  of  the  church  last  fall  it  seems  to 
be  an  especial  mark  of  God's  grace  and 
love  to  us  that  he  should  come  to  our  res- 
cue at  a  time  when  every  thing  looked 
d  ark  and  f o  rebod  i  n  g , 

The  enemy  had  mocked  at  and  blas- 
phemed God  ;  they  had  tried  to  stop  our 
mouths  with  fearful  threatenings,  but 
God  showed  himself  in  such  a  wonderful 
manner  that  the  power  of  the  opposition 
has  been  broken.     To  God  be  the  glory ! 

This  revival  has  not  been  a  stirring  up 
and  arousing  of  feeling  and  emotions 
merely.  We  have  not  witnessed  any 
noisy  demonstrations.  Every  thing  has 
been  decent  and  in  order.  There  has 
heen  deep  and  powerful  feeling  exhibited. 


but  it  has  been  sorrow  for  sins,  remiss- 
ness in  performing  duty,  and  coldness  in 
Christian  life.  Christians  have  confessed 
their  sins  of  heart  and  Mfe.  and  have  re* 
newed  their  allegiance  to  God  in  a  deeper 
consecration. 

One  Christian  fdt  that  he  must  give  up 
using  tobacco.  He  tried  smoking  in  se- 
cret; but  God  was  greater  than  his  bean, 
and  he  felt  that  this  was  wrong,  and  so  he 
gave  up  using  the  weed. 

Our  meetings  have  resembled  revival 
services  m  America.  Seekers  have  come 
forward  for  prayers,  and  Christians  have 
gathered  about  them  ta  pray  for  them  and 
show  them  the  way  of  salvation.  This 
blessed  revival  spirit  has  not  been  confined 
to  Nagoya,  Nishio  and  Gifu  have  had  a 
great  awakening,  I  never  witnessed  such 
a  scene  as  I  saw  at  Nishio.  The  preach- 
ers and  workers  of  the  Nagoya  District 
met  in  Nishio  for  a  two  days*  meeting. 
The  Nagoya  church  sent  a  band  of  three 
women  and  two  men  to  help  the  church 
at  Nishio.  The  second  day  of  the  meet- 
ing 1  reached  Nishio  at  half  past  eight 
A.  M.  There  was  a  prayer-meeting  in 
progress,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  can)e  down 
upon  us,  Prayeis,  praises,  amens.  hallelu- 
jahs, and  exhortations  were  the  order  of 
the  day. 

One  member  of  the  Nishio  church  ex- 
horted us  to  give  up  every  thing  to  Jesus 
and  make  a  full  consecration.  1  shall 
never  forget  his  earnest  words. 

The  whole  town  was  stirred  by  this 
manifestation  of  God's  presence  and 
power. 

At  Gifu  Brother  Ichiku,  the  pastor,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  up  on  the 
mountain  and  praying  every  day.  The 
Lord  has  heard  his  prayers^  and  a  blessed 
shower  of  mercy  has  fallen  upon  Gifu,  Six 
have  been  baptized  at  Gifu  and  received 
into  the  church  on  probation.  One  of 
these,  a  school-teacher  and  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  quiet  man,  has  been  blessed  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  The  Lord  hai 
blessed  my  poor  heart,  and  given  me  such 
a  view  of  Christ  that  1  could  do  nothing 
but  weep  and  rejoice.  Coming  down 
from  the  mountain  in  Gifu  the  other  day 
I  heard  my  name  called,  and  1  was  very 
politely  invited  into  the  house  of  an  in- 
telligent and  educated  gentleman  who 
desired  to  learn  about  Christianity.  He 
thought  that  all  rchgions  were  about  alike, 
each  containing  some  truth,  but  be  did 
not  know  fully  about  Christianity,  and  is 
desirous  of  learning  more  concerning 
this  religion  that  gives  to  men  so  much  joy 
and  peace.  I  think  there  arc  many  like 
him  who  are  seeking  the  truth  and  will  be 
ready  to  yield  themselves  to  Christ  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  their  hearts. 
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This  blessed  work  has  not  h^en  con- 
6ned  to  the  natives  alone.  The  foreign 
missionaries  hnve  been  aroused,  and  have 
consecrated  l  hem  selves  afresh  to  God. 
Two  weeks  ago  last  Sunday  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  upon  one  little  com- 
munity, gathered  together  m  one  place  to 
worship  God,  Such  prayers,  such  con- 
fessions* 1  have  seldom  heard.  One 
brother  said  that  unless  God  gave  him 
power  to  work  for  souls  he  should  return 
to  America.  Another  brother  said  that 
although  he  did  not  agree  with  every 
thing  that  had  been  said  that  day,  yet 
that  we  might  be  of  one  mind  in  one  place, 
ready  to  receive  the  gift  of  power,  and  be 
had  sunk  all  differences  out  of  sight. 
Thus  the  Lord  h  blessing  us.  And  this 
bti^sing  is  arousing  us  to  greater  eflTorts 
in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  suffering  among 
us*  The  benevolent  society  has  received 
a  great  impetus,  and  daily  we  go  forth  to 
administer  food  and  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor. 

At  present  the  question  of  an  orphan- 
age is  being  agitated  among  us.  We  have 
found  some  wretched  children  who  are 
dying  a  slow  death  of  starvation  and 
cruelty.  In  the  name  of  God  we  wHI 
stretch  forth  our  hand  to  rescue  these 
children.  About  thirty  have  united  with 
our  church  on  probation. 


BY  J,    M.    M'CARTNEV,    mm. 

We  reached  Chungking,  West  China, 
on  November  30,  1890,  and  during  the 
month  of  December  1  attempted  to  confine 
my  attention  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
but  found  this  a  difficult  n:>atter  on  account 
of  the  number  of  sick  people  that  were 
daily  making  application  to  be  healed. 

In  company  with  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis, 
I  made  the  first  medical  itinerating  trip 
ever  made  by  any  one  in  West  China,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  January,  1891.  God 
blessed  me  abundantly  on  the  trip,  and 
many  have  since  come  to  Chungking  who 
were  treated  that  time. 

A  few  weeks  after  our  return  1  was  called 
to  go  to  see  a  patient  some  ninety  li  in  ihe 
country,  which  1  did,  meeting  with  much 
success. 

The  foreign  supply  of  medicines  arrived 
during  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  I 
Jtt  once  made  preparations  for  dispensing 
to  the  people.  I  found  I  had  a  drug-room, 
a  consulting- room,  and  six  medium-sized 
rooms  as  temporary  wards  for  hospital 
purposes,  while  the  new  hospital  is  being 
buOt. 

The  new  hospital,  when  complete,  will 
consist  of  two  brick  wards,  built  on  the 
pavilion  plan,  one  story  high,  sixty-five 
feet  long,  and  iwenty-four  feel  wide.    One 


end  of  each  building  will  contain  two  pri- 
vate rooms,  bath-room,  and  drug- room. 
Besides  these  there  will  be  an  opium  ref- 
uge two  stories  high,  containing  twelve 
rooms  and  a  bath-room,  two  kitchens,  and 
a  dining-room*  There  will  also  be  build- 
ings for  the  natii^e  help.  The  refuge  can 
be  made  to  accommodate  fifty  patients, 
our  wards  and  rooms  at  least  fifty  more. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1891,  I  at- 
tended 1,008  patients  at  the  dispensary, 
visited  35  at  their  homes,  attended  9  sui- 
cides, I  accident  case,  i  labor  case,  and  22 
patients  in  ihe  hospital  There  were  two 
deaths  in  the  hospital.  On  the  trip  I  at- 
tended about  six  hundred  cases. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  and  the 
kindest  feeling  expressed  by  the  natives* 
Especially  is  this  so  among  the  higher 
classes,  who  seem  to  be  greatly  taken  with 
the  work.  Much  good  is  being  done 
among  the  in-patients  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting them  interested  in  the  Scriptures. 
One  patient,  on  being  discharged  asked  if 
he  could  not  stay  a  few  days  longer,  in 
order  that  he  might  **  hear  the  doctrine 
explained." 

Two  were  received  into  the  church  to- 
day who  have  been  patients  in  the  hospital 
one  of  whom  came  from  his  home  one 
hundred  miles  distant. 

Bedding,  bandaging  material,  and  money 
for  beds  and  drugs  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Thirty  dollars  a  year  will  support 
a  bed  and  keep  a  patient  in  it  for  the  time, 
or  $500  will  endow  a  bed  for  any  length 
of  time.  I  should  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  pastors  or  people  who  feel  interested 
in  this  work  and  arc  willing  to  help  in  it 
Here  is  a  chance  to  remember  a  departed 
friend  by  endowing  a  bed  or  paying  for  it 
for  a  year,  having  it  named  in  honor  of  him. 
Who  will  be  the  first  ? 


Jf|l«i»ic^ift  Holes  IV«ai    llliii:«iior€i. 

The  Indmn  Witness  contains  the  fol- 
lowing from  Bishop  Thobum  : 

••  Time  seems  to  %  rapidly  here  in  Sbga- 
pore.  and  the  hours  of  each  day  are  easily 
filled  with  work  and  care.  The  good 
brethren  had  planned  before  my  arrival 
for  me  to  give  a  Bible-reading  each  morn- 
ing and  speak  at  an  open  air  service  each 
evening.  Add  to  this  the  daily  meeting  of 
the  Mission  Conference,  and  the  necessar>' 
work  connected  with  the  dealing  with  all 
manner  of  mission  inlerests,  and  you  have, 
especially  in  a  relaxing  climate  like  that  of 
Singapore,  an  amount  of  work  which  is 
sufficient  to  make  even  a  strong  man  rel- 
ish his  sleep.  The  plans  have  been  modi- 
fied somewhat,  so  as  to  hold  some  of  the 
meetings  in  the  churchy  but  none  the  less 
my  days  and  part  of  my  nights  during  my 


stay  here  are  destined  to  be  filled  pretty 
full  of  work. 

"On  Saturday  evening  I  went  with  Dr, 
Floyd  to  attend  an  open-air  ser\ice  held 
in  the  Chinese  part  of  the  city,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  mission  prem- 
ises. A  number  of  our  workers,  including 
Mrs.  West,  had  preceded  us,  and  when  we 
reached  the  open  square  in  which  the 
meeting  was  proceeding  we  found  a  group 
of  Chinese,  numbering  perhaps  eighty  or 
one  hundred,  gathered  around  the  kero- 
sene lamps  which  were  fastened  to  poles 
carried  by  Chinamen.  Mr  Shellnbear. 
with  a  small  lamp  fastened  to  his  shoulder, 
so  as  to  enable  liim  to  seethe  notes  of  his 
music,  played  on  a  cornet,  and  1  was  glad 
to  see,  when  the  hymns  were  sung,  that 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  Chinamen 
present  joined  in  the  singing.  When  we 
reached  the  place  a  Chinese  preacher  was 
speaking  ven,^  earnestly  and  holding  the 
attention  of  those  immediately  around  him 
fairly  well,  but  others  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  crowd  seemed  disposed  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  other  matters.  This 
preacher,  I  learned,  was  not  one  of  the 
regular  preachers,  but  a  convert  of  not 
very  long  standing,  who  was  exercising 
his  gifts,  and  while  not  an  orator  as  yet,  is 
said  to  give  fair  promise  of  usefulness. 
When  he  closed  Dr.  West,  who  bad 
charge  of  the  meeting,  announced  a  hymn, 
and,  after  a  prelude  on  the  comet,  the 
company  joined  in  singing  in  Chinese  the 
grand  old  hymn.  *  Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
SouL' 

"As  1  stood  there  under  the  open  sky 
^nd  remembered  how  strangely  God  had 
led  me  aw^ay  to  these  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  looked  into  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
earnest  Chinese  Christians  before  me  as 
they  sang  in  their  own  tongue  a  transla- 
tion of  that  inspired  hymn — for  I  really 
regard  it  as  inspired  in  a  good  sense — I 
truly  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there.  No 
cathedral  worship  is  so  grand  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  as  the  adoration  which 
goes  up  to  God's  throne  directly  from  the 
hearts  of  worshipers  like  these,  who  trans- 
form all  the  sky  above  them  into  the  mag- 
nificent dome  of  a  temple  reared  by  God*s 
own  hands.  At  the  close  of  the  hymn  the 
Chinese  preacher,  who  is  regularly  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  Dr.  Wcsi.  preached 
for  a  short  lime,  when  a  procession  was 
formed  and  the  company  marched  off  to 
a  little  Chinese  chapel^ — a  rented  room  in  a 
street  two  or  three  squares  aw^ay.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  hold  a  service  in  this 
chapel,  as  the  hour  was  somewhat  late,  but 
it  was  thought  best  to  march  to  the  place 
that  the  Chinese  spectators  might  learn 
w  here  it  was  and  be  induced  to  attend  at 
another  time. 
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**  On  Sunday  1  preached  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  five  m  the  evening  in  the  En- 
ghsh  church.  The  congregation  was  not 
large  in  the  morning,  but  the  house  was 
well  tilled  at  the  evening  service.  Thus 
far  our  English  work  in  Singapore  has  not 
assumed  as  large  proportions  as  in  most 
of  the  large  cities  in  India  where  we  main- 
tain work  among  the  Europeans,  but  it  is 
a  good  work,  and  I  think  deserving  of  all 
the  care  which  our  brethren  are  giving  it. 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  is  rela- 
tively latter  in  Singapore  than  in  most  of 
the  Indian  cities,  and  other  influences  have 
been  at  work  since  our  first  advent  here 
which  have  contributed  steadily  to  lessen 
the  attendance.  It  cannot,  however,  he 
given  up*  and  I  need  hardly  say  no  one 
has  ever  proposed  such  a  thing.  The  at- 
tendance and  membership  will  increase 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  certainly,  as  the  years 
go  by»  and  here  as  elsewhere  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  work  among  the 
Asiatics  that  a  living  and  energetic  Chris- 
tian church  be  maintained  among  the 
Europeans. 

"  We  have  had  but  little  rain  during  the 
past  week,  and  1  have  felt  since  arriving 
at  Singapore  that  physical  exertion  causes 
greater  discomfort  than  during  previous 
visits,  Sunday  morning,  for  instance,  was 
a  close,  sultry  morning,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  seven  o'clock  se»-vice  I  began  to 
feel  weary,  and  looked  forward  with  a 
little  misgiving  to  the  remaimng  work  of 
the  day.  I  was  glad,  however*  as  we 
drove  home,  to  sec  a  heavy  black  cloud 
pushing  up  from  the  west,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  delicious  cool  breeze  was  rus- 
tling the  leaves  around  us  and  filling  the 
air  with  invigorating  coolness.  A  heavy 
rain  followed,  but  at  half  past  nine  we 
went  to  the  Chinese  service,  where  I  had 
been  announced  to  preach,  Mrs,  West, 
with  her  children  and  a  Chinese  Christian 
woman,  accompanied  Dr.  West  and  my- 
self in  the  carnage.  I  found  the  chapel 
to  be  a  rear  room,  with  Dr.  West's  dis- 
pensary in  front  opening  on  the  street.  An 
opening  about  ten  feet  square  had  been 
made  in  the  roof,  so  as  to  admit  light  to 
the  room  occupied  as  a  chapel,  and  during 
much  of  the  service  not  only  light,  but  rain 
poured  through  this  aperture  in  a  way 
which  made  it  impossible  to  use  more  than 
half  the  open  space  sec  apart  for  chapel 
purposes.  In  one  comer  of  the  room,  im- 
mediately at  the  left  of  the  preacher,  a 
small  space  was  separated  by  a  red  screen, 
behind  which  the  women  took  their 
places.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  which 
had  been  pouring  in  torrents,  I  was  glad 
to  see  27  men,  4  women,  and  8  children 
present, 

"  Dr.  West  conducted  the  opening  exer- 


cises and  interpreted  for  me  while  I 
preached,  I  could  not,  of  course,  tell  how 
well  he  did  it,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the 
facility  with  which  he  took  my  English 
words  and  turned  them  into  the,  to  me, 
unknown  tongue  of  the  people  before  me; 
and,  judging  from  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  I  concluded  that  they  were  get- 
ting my  meaning  fairly  well.  Dr.  West 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  language 
during  the  pnst  year,  having  availed  him- 
self of  permission  given  him  a  year  ago  to 
visit  China  and  learn  the  language  among 
the  people.  He  spent  the  time  in  Amoy, 
and,  of  course,  only  speaks  the  dialect  of 
the  people  living  \n  that  region,  I  say 
dialect,  but  this  word  seems  10  be  used  in- 
correctly when  applied  to  the  various  Chi- 
nese tongues.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  each 
of  the  so-called  dialects  is  a  language,  and 
we  might  as  well  speak  of  the  Bengali, 
Hindustani,  and  Marathi  dialects  as  to 
apply  the  same  term  to  the  wholly  distinct 
languages  of  China. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  service  T  walked 
with  Dr.  West  around  the  little  chapel, 
shaking  hands  with  each  person  present. 
This  good  custom  has  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  West,  and  I  could  easily  see  that  it 
gratified  the  Chinese  people  very  much. 
As  we  passed  out  into  the  dispensaty  I 
found  a  neat  little  table  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  a  small  tea-pot 
and  four  tiny  cups  in  readiness  to  give  a 
cup  of  tea  to  each  worshiper  as  he  passed 
out.  I  had  a  cup  poured  out  for  myself 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  They  had 
neither  milk  nor  sugar  with  which  to 
adulterate  it,  and  the  amber-colored  fluid 
was  very  tempting  indeed.  When  I  asked 
if  this  was  a  Singapore  custom  I  learned 
that  it  was  by  no  means  the  case,  but  that 
in  China  not  only  was  lea  served  at  the 
door,  but  that  cigarettes  were  also  laid  on 
a  table  and  distributed  freely  to  the  wor- 
shipers as  they  passed  out.  I  fear  that 
this  statement  will  impress  some  of  our 
North  India  friends  unfavorably.  The 
anti-tobacco  rule  has  not  yet  reached  China 
in  much  force,  yet  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  our  own  people  in  the  Foochow  Con- 
ference, which  is  the  nearest  point  to  Sin- 
gapore occupied  by  us,  have  commenced 
pressing  the  point  with  some  success,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  in  due  time  our  Christian 
preachers  will  be  willing  to  give  up  a 
practice  which  brings  them  no  good  and 
results  in  at  least  some  harm. 

Returning  from  the  Chinese  service  I 
availed  myself  of  the  quiet  and  leisure 
afforded  me  to  enjoy  a  good  sound  Indian 
midday  sleep,  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed. 
I  am  not  sure  that  our  missionaries  down 
here  are  as  careful  as  they  should  be  to 
secure  as  much  sleep  as  the  climate  dc* 


mands.  The  engagements  of  most  of 
them  are  such  that  they  cannot  sleep  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  I  have  not  learned  that 
any  of  them  have  yet  acquired  the  habit : 
but  day  or  night,  in  some  way  or  other, 
c\'ery  man  and  woman  who  works  should 
see  to  it  that  the  weary  body  is  refreshed 
by  wholesome  slumber.  It  is  the  greatest 
of  mistakes  for  people,  especially  during 
the  first  half  of  their  lives,  to  neglect  the 
services  of  nature's  great  restorer.  Indeed,, 
1  have  sometimes  said  that  wholesome 
sleep  is  more  necessary  than  wholesome 
food  in  all  tropical  countries.  A  man  who 
preaches  in  the  morning  so  as  to  weary 
himself  should  have  a  refreshing  lutle 
sleep  before  he  attempts  a  similar  service 
in  the  evening.  By  doing  so  he  can  preach 
with  as  much  comfort  and  energy  in  the 
evening  as  in  the  early  morning ;  but  if  he 
neglects  it  he  can  only  do  his  sermon  jus- 
tice in  the  evening  by  subjecting  his  nerv- 
ous and  other  physical  powers  to  such  a 
strain  as  to  insure  trouble  in  the  end. 
John  Wesley  was  a  great  man.  but  like 
some  other  great  men  he  made  a  few  mis- 
takes, and  one  of  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes into  which  he  fell  was  that  of  teach- 
ing his  preachers  that  they  should  not 
sleep  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  To 
many  men  such  a  rule  is  simply  suicide." 
Singapore,  Aprii  6^  1891. 
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**  Our  Mission  at  Singapore  has  not  yet 
been  organized  into  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence, and  hence  the  annual  assembly  of 
its  missionaries  has  usually  been  called 
the  'Annual  Meeting*  of  the  Mission. 
For  some  years  past,  however,  the  bishops 
in  America  have  spoken  of  these  annual 
meetings  of  all  the  foreign  Missions  as 
*  Mission  Conferences,*  and  as  the  term 
seems  appropriate  in  every  way,  it  is  best 
for  us  to  fall  into  line  here  and  speak  of 
the  present  assembly  as  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Malaysia  Mission  Conference. 
This  body  convened  at  three  o'clock  yes- 
terday afternoon  for  the  first  meeting  of 
the  present  session.  The  hour  of  three 
was  selected  so  as  to  enable  those  en- 
gaged in  school  work  to  be  present.  The 
business  of  the  Conference  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  time  as  in  the  larger  Con- 
ferences held  in  India,  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  session  of  two  hours  each  day,  be- 
ginning at  three  and  ending  about  five  in 
the  afternoon,  would  suffice  for  all  the 
work  to  be  done  during  the  w^eek.  This 
is  the  third  session  of  the  body,  and  1  was 
glad  to  notice  that  not  only  was  a  larger 
number  of  persons  present,  but  that  the 
little  Conference  was  assuming  a  more 
definitely  organized  form,  and  the  routine 
of  similar  bodies  was  more  and  more  ob- 
served, so  that  hereafter,  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes,  the  annual  assemblies  of  these 
missionaries  will  be  like  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  India.  The  brethren  were 
ver}'  glad  to  have  their  new  superintend- 
ent. Dr.  Floyd,  in  their  midst,  and  I  no- 
ticed that  his  arrival  and  presence  with 
them  seemed  to  make  all  feel  that  the 
Church  had  stretched  oat  her  arm  toward 
thein  anevv,  and  was  prepared  to  stand  by 
them  in  all  the  emergencies  of  the  future. 
Singapore  is  one  of  the  cross-roads  of  the 
cations,  and  yet  most  persons  in  Europe 
and  America  regard  it  as  a  very  remote 
point,  and  it  is  not  onnatural  for  persons 
laboring  here  to  be  tempted  to  think  that 
they  are  neglected  or  forgotten  by  their 
brethren  in  America.  This  must  not  be 
the  case.  They  are  true  and  noble  men, 
and  not  only  have  a  great  work  open  be- 
fore them,  bat  in  the  providence  of  God 
have  been  placed  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centers  of  influence  in  the  world. 
They  must  be  supported,  and  strongly 
'Supported,  not  only  in  the  immediate  fut- 
tire.  but  in  all  the  years  to  come, 

•'Last  evening  I  was  announced  to 
preach  to  the  Malays,  and  accordingly 
repaired  at  about  lialf  past  seven  o'clock 
4o  the  rendezvous  which  had  been  select- 
ed for  the  service.  It  was  a  small  open 
space  in  the  Malay  quarter  of  the  city, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mission 
premises.  The  meeting  was  very  much 
like  the  open-air  Chinese  meeting  de- 
scribed in  my  last  letter.  The  place  was 
lighted  up  with  kerosene  lamps.  Mr. 
Shellabear  was  present  with  his  comet, 
and  two  ladies  had  also  come  lo  assist  in 
the  singing  and  to  lend  the  support  of 
presence  and  their  prayers  to  the  good 
work.  1  noticed  three  or  four  Chinamen 
mingling  with  the  Malays,  who  to  the 
number  of  too  or  150  stood  around  and 
listened,  for  the  most  part,  quietly  and  at- 
tentively to  the  preaching.  The  Malays 
in  Singapore  are  all  Mohammedans,  and 
are  said  to  be  very  pronounced  in  their 
partisan  feeling.  I  think;  however,  they 
arc  very  much  like  Mohammedans  in  In- 
dia. They  are  ready  to  debate  when  an 
opportunity  is  given  them,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly hostile  in  their  feelings  toward 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  said  to  be  a  very  polite  people,  and  do 
not  ordinarily  manifest  any  special  relig- 
ious bigotry  unless  something  occurs  to 
call  it  forth. 

Mr.  Shellabear,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Malay  work,  led  the  meeting  last  evening, 
Alter  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  eit- 
plained  the  purpose  of  our  coming  to- 
gether, he  announced  a  hymn  in  Malay. 
Strangely  enough^  although  I  have  never 
opened  a  book  in  which  to  learn  a  Malay 
word,  I  found  no  difficulty  ^n  recognizing 


the  hymn  as  he  read  it  to  be  none  other 
ihan  IS  is  hop  Hebcrs  beautiful  'Holy, 
holy,  holy^  Lord  God  Almighty.*  It  was 
sung  by  the  Christians  present  to  the  fa- 
miliar tune  which  is  always  associated 
with  it,  but  as  we  had  not  the  advantage 
of  having  a  body  of  Malay  Christians  to 
assist,  the  service  throughout  lacked  a 
little  of  the  interest  which  belonged  to 
the  Chinese  meeting  of  Saturday  evening. 
After  singing,  Mr.  Shellabear  led  in 
prayer,  and  then,  after  a  second  hymn, 
preached  in  Malay,  Mr,  Shellabear  is  a 
fiuent  Malay  speaker,  and  is  said  to  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  ihe  language. 
Fortunately  he  is  not  only  somewhat 
gifted  as  a  linguist,  but  writes  verse  with 
facility  and  adapts  his  Malay  hymns  to 
English  tunes  without  ditifkulty.  Alto- 
gether he  seems  to  be  a  man  whom  God 
has  brought  to  the  country  for  such  a 
time  as  this,  being  able  to  reach  many 
Chinamen  through  the  Malay  tongue,  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  vigorous 
work  among  the  Malays  ibemselves.  As 
a  preacher  he  is  invaluable,  while  in  both 
music  and  literature  he  also  renders  a 
service  which  at  this  particular  juncture  is 
invaluable. 

**  After  singing  another  hymn,  I  took 
my  place  to  preach,  and  as  I  had  been 
assured  that  a  number  of  Hindustani 
people  were  in  the  congregation  it  was 
suggested  that  I  should  speak  a  little  in 
that  tongue,  I  doubted^  however,  the 
presence  of  any  such  people,  as  I  conld 
not  recognize  any  one  who  appeared  like 
an  Indian  in  any  respect.  But  having 
been  urged  to  do  so,  I  asked  all  present 
who  could  understand  Hindustani  to  raise 
their  hands.  There  was  no  response  save 
that  of  a  grave  looking  Malay,  who  said, 
in  that  tongue,  that  the  people  could  not 
understand  what  I  was  saying  and  wished 
me  to  proceed  and  speak  in  Malay.  I 
spoke  at  some  little  length,  while  Mr. 
Shellabear  interpreted  for  me.  The  effort 
was  not  as  successful  as  1  could  have 
wished,  and  yet  it  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  address  these  people  about 
the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace. 
With  a  good  interpreter  an  ordinary 
preacher  ought  to  be  able  in  a  short  time 
to  preach  very  successfully.  It  requires, 
however,  practice  on  the  part  both  of  the 
preacher  and  the  interpreter,  else  the  latter 
becomes  what  Dr.  Phillips  humorously 
calls  an  *  interrupter.*  It  is  trying  at  first 
to  a  preacher  to  have  his  sermon  inter- 
rupted at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  but 
there  are  some  advantages  in  this  plan, 
not  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  is  obliged  to  condense  his  words 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  condensa- 
tion of  words  carries  with  it  also  the  con- 


densation of  thought,  which  is  a  very  val- 
uable consideration  indeed  with  most 
public  speakers. 

"  It  often  happens  that  a  valuable 
worker  is  discovered  by  what  seems  to 
be  a  happy  accident,  and  in  a  field  like 
this,  where  workers  are  very  rare,  it 
greatly  rejoices  our  brethren  to  make  a 
discovery  of  this  kind.  At  the  service 
last  evening  Mr.  Shellabear,  havmg  been 
disappointed  in  one  of  the  speakers  who 
had  been  invited  to  be  present,  turned 
to  a  Chinese  brother,  who  had  recently 
come  from  Borneo  and  been  employed  in 
his  press  as  a  compositor,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  say  any  thing  to  the  people. 
The  Chinamen  very  modestly  stepped 
forward  and  began  to  speak,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  understood  Malay 
he  developed  the  fact  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent speaker.  He  used  the  Malay 
tongue  with  great  fluency,  and  as  we 
came  away  I  found  all  our  brethren  re- 
joicing in  the  fact  thai  they  had  discov- 
ered a  good  preacher  in  their  midst.  He 
will  no  doubt  be  added  to  the  staff  at 
once,  and  without  giving  up  his  present 
employment  will  take  his  place  among 
the  regular  workers.  This  kind  of  irreg- 
ular preaching  is  valuable  if  for  no  other 
reason  in  this  one  respect,  that  it  gives 
irregular  men  of  this  kind  opportunities 
of  developing  what  is  in  them,  I  have 
known  before  in  repeated  instances  valua- 
ble preachers  to  be  discovered  in  this 
way.  A  man  may  be  living  in  a  Chris- 
tian church,  daily  associating  with  his 
Christian  brethren,  and  yet  no  one  be 
aware  thai  God  has  given  him  a  special 
g^ft  for  preaching  the  word.  At  some 
unexpected  juncture  a  necessity  arises  for 
some  one  to  come  to  the  front  and  speak, 
and  the  brother  with  the  unknown  gift 
chances  to  be  pressed  into  service,  and 
then  perhaps  surprises  himself  as  well  as 
all  who  hear  him  by  the  discovery  that  he 
has  a  gift  and  is  called  of  God  to  be  a 
preacher  of  the  word, 

**  The  meeting  was  formally  closed  with 
prayer,  after  which  a  few  tracts  were  of- 
fered for  distribution  among  the  people, 
whereupon  the  Malay  boys  made  such  an 
onslaught  in  their  eagerness  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  tracts  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  quietly 
leaving  the  place.  When  we  got  out  on 
the  street  again  a  Chinese  brother  asked 
us  to  call  at  his  place  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea  on  our  way  home,  I  was  very  glad 
to  accept  the  invitation,  whereupon  he 
and  a  friend  ran  on  ahead,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  their  place*lhe  lea  was 
ready.  Out  of  deference  to  our  depraved 
Western  tastes  the  brethren  had  sweet- 
ened the  tea  in  a  manner,  1  was  told, 
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common  in  China*  They  used  no  milk, 
however*  and  the  sugar,  which  reminded 
mc  a  little  of  the  best  quality  of  maple 
sugar,  gave  the  tea  a  flavor  which  made 
it  taste  very  much  like  a  delicaie  syrup. 
Our  friends  were  greatly  delighted  to  give 
us  this  little  eritertainmeni,  and  I  came 
away  feeling,  as  I  always  feel  when  I 
come  in  contact  with  them,  that  the  Chi- 
nese arc  a  kind-hearted  and  lovable  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  pity  that  their  many  pecul- 
iarities of  dress  and  style  of  living  impress 
the  outside  world  with  the  idea  that  they, 
like  the  Jews  of  old.  are  enemies  of  all 
men,  and  not  as  richly  endowed  with  or- 
dinary human  affections  as  the  more 
favored  people  of  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  dear,  good  people,  when  only 
once  we  know  them  and  learn  how  to 
appreciate  them.  ^J 

Singapore,  April  f,  1891. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Indian  Wit- 

Hiss,  of  Calcutta,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Brother  Kensett  left  by  direct  steamer 
to  New  York  on  the  day  that  the  bishop 
left  for  Rangoon. 

"Dr.  Fioyd,  Superintendent  of  the  Ma- 
laysian Mission,  and  Dr»  Luering  left  for 
Borneo  on  April  25  to  open  a  mission,  the 
former  to  return  in  about  a  month  and 
then  go  to  Penang  with  Brothers  Moore 
and  Balderston  to  begin  a  mission  and 
school. 

"  Mrs.  Floyd  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  growing  Sunday-school 
connected  with  the  English  Church  here. 

"The  report  by  the  Government  In- 
spector of  Schools  is  just  published,  and 
apeaks  well  of  the  Angio*Chinese  School, 
which  now  numbers  about  400  boys  and 
obtained  a  percentage  of  87  passes,  being 
second  in  point  of  *  passes  *  in  Singapore^ 
and  having  earned  upward  of  $500  more 
than  in  1SS9,  The  new  school-budding 
will  soon  be  commenced,  as  more  accom- 
modation is  needed. 

'*  Miss  Blackmore.  with  Mr.  Munson's 
little  boy,  has  returned  from  Paris,  having 
been  away  twelve  weeks,  the  child  having 
undergone  M.  Pasteur's  treatment  for  hy- 
drophobia. The  little  boy  looks  well  and 
M.  Pasteur  thinks  the  treatment  has  been 
successful  in  warding  off  the  doom  which 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  little  fellow." 


Hlot  m%  Wabo,  Clkliim. 

BY  REV.  JOKH  WALLBY, 

For  the  last  week  we  have  been  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  here  on  account 
of  a  serious  riot  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Mission.  It  started  a  little  over  a 
week  ago  against  two  Chinese  nuns  who 
were  going  about  the  street  anointing 
children  with  holy  water.     This  aroused 


the  suspicions  of  the  people,  who  congre- 
gated in  great  numbers  and  began  to 
abuse  the  two  nuns,  and  finally  took  them 
to  the  police  office.  The  officer  in  charge 
became  frightened  at  so  large  a  crowd 
and  sent  the  women  to  the  Hsien  Yamen, 
from  whence  they  were  returned  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission. 

This  proceeding  did  not  please  the  peo- 
ple, atid  the  Ko  Lao  Hwui,  a  secret  so- 
ciety, posted  placards  inciting  the  people 
to  rise  and  destroy  the  Catholic  Mission. 

The  day  following  being  quiet,  we 
thought  things  had  blown  over.  How- 
ever, on  Tuesday  things  assumed  a  still 
more  serious  aspect  by  the  rising  of  some 
thousands  of  people,  who  proceeded  to  the 
Catholic  mission  premises  in  a  very 
threatening  attitude. 

I  was  close  to  the  premises  when  at- 
tacked, and  was  attracted  by  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  the  crowd  to  the  spot.  They 
were  already  pulling  down  the  wall  and 
smashing  in  the  gates,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  inside  of  the  compound  was 
filled  with  an  tnluriated  mob  of  ruffians  of 
the  lowest  order  led  by  men  in  respectable 
dress*  who  went  about  with  a  small  flag 
directing  the  operations  of  the  rioters. 
Once  inside  the  grounds,  which  the  priosts 
had  vacated,  all  the  rest  was  easily  ac- 
complished. Their  cry  was  that  the  priest 
had  murdered  children  and  taken  out 
their  eyes  and  hearts,  so  that  the  mob  be- 
gan to  seek  for  graves  and  secret  places. 
Finding  some  graves  of  the  priests  who 
had  died  here  some  months  ago,  they  ex- 
humed the  bodies  and  broke  open  the 
coffins,  expecting  to  find  money  buried 
with  them ;  being  disappointed  in  this, 
they  scattered  the  bodies  and  grave- 
clothes  about  the  grounds.  They  then 
searched  some  vaults  with  the  idea  of 
finding  the  bodies  of  some  Chinese  children 
said  to  be  missing,  but  without  finding 
any.  Every  thing  is  so  open  and  known 
to  ever>'  body  in  China  that  the  very  sem- 
blance of  a  secret  place  excites  the  deep- 
est curiosity  and  suspicion. 

They  now  ransacked  the  buildings, 
throwing  every  thing  through  the  window 
and  smashing  every  thing  they  did  not 
want,  such  as  pictures,  glass,  and  china- 
ware,  and  tearing  the  books  to  pieces ; 
while  tables,  chairs,  and  benches  were 
broken  up  and  piled  about  at  different 
points.  On  these  piles  of  deMs  a  liberal 
quantity  of  kerosene  oil  was  poured  and  a 
light  applied,  with  the  result  that  every 
thing  was  soon  in  a  blaze. 

I   now  left  for   home,  thinking   of   the 

safety  of  our  ov\'n  premises,  not   knowing 

how  soon  the  mob  might   take  a  fancy  in 

that  direction. 

The  soldiers  had,  however,  arrived   by 


this  time,  and  as  I  heard  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry I  felt  that  things  would  soon  be 
quieten  But  in  this  I  was  much  mis- 
taken, as  the  disturbance  continued  to 
rage  furiously  all  night. 

It  was  a  terrible  night  to  us.  We  had 
to  remain  on  watch  and  dressed  all  night, 
with  a  fcwf  things  ready  in  a  hand-bag,  to 
escape  as  soon  as  possible,  and  expecting 
any  moment  to  hear  the  shout  of  the  mob 
as  they  approached.  We  were  therefore 
glad  when  day  dawned  and  no  attack  had 
been  made.  About  eight  A.  M.  the  £n- 
gHsh  consul  called  us  all  to  assemble  on 
one  of  the  hulks  for  protection. 

Messrs.  Mo II and  and  Knapp  and  myself 
took  the  ladies  and  chdclren  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  1  then  returned  to  Dr.  Stuart, 
who  had  remained  behind.  We  got  a  few 
things  together,  such  as  we  should  prob- 
ably need,  and  finally  left  in  the  afternoon, 
not  knowing  whether  that  night  >vould  be 
the  last  for  our  homes. 

The  steam-ship  TM  Hsin^  had  remained 
in  port  all  day.  ready  to  steam  away  at  a 
moment's  notice  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  burn  the  hulk.  Mr,  MoUanii 
and  Mr.  Knapp  and  Dr.  Stuart,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  left  the  next  morning, 
with  a  number  of  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
munity, for  Shanghai,  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  further  danger, 

Mrs.  Walley  and  I  rettinted  to  our 
home  to  look  after  things  as  far  and  as 
long  as  possible,  and  we  intend  to  remain 
here  until  the  post  is  absolutely  untenable. 
During  this  time  the  members  of  the  cus- 
toms staff,  headed  by  their  commissioner, 
had  made  a  hiikl  stand  and  kept  the  mob 
from  burning  and  looting  the  custom- 
house, though  the  homes  and  private  ef- 
fects of  most  of  these  brave  fellows  bad 
all  been  destroyed  ;  some  of  them  having 
nothing  but  what  they  stood  up  in.  and 
their  wives  and  children  were  in  the  same 
condition.  For  two  days  and  nights  thcyj 
were  under  arms,  and  had  constantly  to 
sally  forth  and  drive  the  mob  away  from 
the  premises  and  put  out  the  fires  already 
kindled  to  burn  down  the  remaining  part 
of  the  foreign  residences.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  brave  stand  of  about 
twenty  armed  men  against  thousands  of 
ruffians  has  in  a  great  measure  saved  our 
mission  premises,  for  the  present  at  least. 
Three  Chinese  men-of-war  passing  at  the 
time,  anchored  for  the  night  and  fired  a 
few  broadsides,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
good  shower  of  rain,  helped  to  dispe 
the  people. 

Gun-boats  had   been  telegraphed  for, 
and  on  the  third  day  of  the  riot  a  French 
gim-boat  arrived;  aftcrw%*ird  an   Engli: 
gun-boat,  which  now  lies  at  anchor  In  il 
harbor. 
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iBch  excitement  still  prevails,  and  the 
ruffians  are  posting  very  abusive  placards 
about»  inciting  the  people  to  rise  and  at- 
tack and  destroy  our  premises,  saying, 
"  The  French  devils  are  gone,  let  us  drive 
the  others  out." 

Wc  arc  not  out  of  danger  yet,  but  we 
have  reliable  Christian  men  at  different 
points  to  watch  and  report  any  uneasy 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  any 
tendency  to  assemble  in  unduly  large  num- 
bers. 

We  cannot  tell  yet  if  the  people  will 
really  carry  out  their  threats,  but  it  seems 
in  every  way  probable,  and  the  only  way 
is  to  take  every  precaution  and  be  ready 
to  save  ourselves  if  the  worst  should  hap- 
pen. I  intend,  however,  to  remain  on  the 
spot  until  the  very  last  moment  and  pro- 
tect the  premises  and  keep  the  people  to- 
gether, which  latter  is  no  light  task,  as  the 
ver>*^  abusive  and  threatening  nature  of  the 
placards  has  very  much  frightened  our 
native  Christians  and  helpers,  who  would 
certainly  have  fled  had  they  had  the  least 
encouragement. 

Miss  Morley.  Mrs,  Walley.and  myself  are 
the  only  missionaries  left  in  the  port,  and 
one  of  the  business  men  has  kindly  lent  us 
his  house-boat,  which  we  keep  anchored 
near  the  house  in  case  of  need. 

Our  own  house -boat  is  away  being  re- 
paired.    We  are  waiting  and  anxiously 
watching  the  course  of  events, 
Wuku,  May  19,  1891, 


Aiuium]    nieetliif  of  ttie    Mortli   OtktiiA 
MIbbIoii. 

The  Annual  Meetmg  fif  the  North  China 
Mission  of  the  Methodis;  Episcopal  Church 
began  its  sessions  in  Peking,  May  13,  l89i. 
Bishop  Good  sell  presiding.  The  statis- 
tical committee  reported  1,225  members, 
an  increase  of  253;  795  probationers,  an 
increase  of  123;  missionary  collection, 
$566.58,  advance,  455/15;  self-support, 
I434.61,  advance,  $30.40.  The  natives 
contributed  for  missions,  $261.57. 

By  a  vote  of  25  to  6  it  was  decided 
that  the  spring  was  the  most  convenient 
lime  for  the  meeting  of  the  Mission,  It 
was  also  determined  to  memorialize  the 
General  Conference  to  grant  an  enabling 
act  to  organize  the  Mission  into  an  Annual 
Conference, 

The  following  were  the  appointments : 

H.  H.  Lowry,  Superiatendent. 
FsxiKC  District.— W,  T.  Hobart,  P.E. 
Huanj^  Ttufif  F.  D.  Gimewetl ;  Fckini;,  Asbuiy 
Cluipel,  L.  W.  Pilchcr;  Peking,  Souihem  City 
ChiipeU  M.  L.  Taft;  Pekmg  Uiiivcr»ily,  L.  W, 
PQcher^  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts  ;  F.  D.  Gune- 
well,  Pn>fe«»or  of  Sci«nc«  ;  l.  T.  Headland,  Professor 
o£  Mental  and  MormI  Sdence  ;  H.  H.  Txjwry,  Dean 
of  Wiley  Theological  School ;  M.  L.  TaA,  professor  ; 
Hatlie  £.  Davitf,  Professor  of  English  Liicrature  and! 
Pnacip«]  of  Preparatory  Department  j  W.  H.  Curtiss, 


M,D.t  SuperinicndcBtof  Hospital ;  T.  B*  Jones,  Phy- 
iictui  to  Charge. 

W.  F.  M,  S— GirU'  School  afsd  Evangelistic  Work, 
Ml«  A.  K.  Sear*  ;  Girls'  School,  Mis»  Mary  Keiring 
and  Mii,s  Fry  ;  Woman^a  Tmining-School,  Mr«. 
Gamewell. 

Tientsin  DtsTRicT.-W,  F.  Walker,  P.E. 

W.  F.  M.  S.— Woman'*  Train ing*School  and 
Evangeltfitic  Work,  Mt«  A.  E,  Steere ;  Evangelmic 
Wofk  and  Girls'  School,  Mi>»  F.  O.  Wikon  ;  Pby*i- 
cians  in  Charge  of  Woman'*  Medical  Work,  Mim  Dr. 
Bet^n  and  Miss  Dr  SteventOD. 

Sham  Tunc  Dimeicr.— F,  Brown,  P.E. 
Tstm  HuA  District. 
Hospital  and  General   Medical  Work,  N.   S.   Hop- 
kins, M.D.     S.  R.  Davb  in  United  Sutes. 

W.  F.  M,  S.— Girli*  School,  Mus  U  G,  Hale ^ 
Woman'*  Hospital  and  EvangelUtic  Work,  Miss  E, 
G.Terry,  M.D. 

Law  Choc  DismiCT.—J.  H.  Pykc,  P.E, 


Appolotmeiiia  of  ih«  Central  CMIna 
iniimloii. 

LK2iI.tS    StBVS>jS,    SufaRINTKItrDSNT. 

CP,-0.»  Nanking.) 
KII7XIANG  District, — Jame»  Jackson,  P.  E, 
(P.-O.,  Ktak'tangJ 
Hwang  Me*  and  Kung  Lung  Circuit,  J,  J.  Baobunf- 
Kiuklang  In»litutc   and   Hwa     Shien    Fang,    Jame* 
Jackson  \  St,  Paul's  and  KiuktAng  Cirttiil,  E.  S.  Lit- 
tle;   Shui   Ch'ang  and   Wu    Ch'en  Circuiu,   J.   R. 
Uykes, 

WuHu  DisTBJcr.^G.  A.  Stuart,  P.  E. 
CP.-0.,  Wuhu:) 
Tai  Ping  Fu  Circuit,  G.  A,  Stuart ;  Wu  Hu  Circuit, 
John  Wallcy ;  Superintendent  Kledical  Work,  George 
A,  Stuart,  M.D. 

NAitKtNC  DisraiCT,— L.  Stevens,  P.  E, 
(R-O.,  Nanking! 
Hospital  Cbapel,  to  be  supplied  by  £.  R.  Jellison 
ajid  Nieh  Cb*co  Yi ;  North  Napking,  J.  C.  FeriEUun  ; 
South  Nanking  and  N.inking  Circuit,  D.  W,  NichoU ; 
Philander  Smith  Memorial  Hospital.  R,  C.  Beebc, 
M.D.f  Supennicndcnt ;  £.  R.  Jelliscn,  M.D^  Dean. 

CKHfiOAKG  DiSTBiCT,— C.  F.  Kupfer,  P.  E, 
(P.-C).,ChinUiAngJ 
We»t  Gate  Street  Chapel,  C.  F.  Kupfer;  CHinklang 
Circuity  A.  C.  Wright ;    Yangchow,  to  Hi  supplied, 
W.  C.  Loogden  in  the  United  Sut«t. 


H^ip  for  I  tie  JLiielcM€lilii«a«  Co  I  !«£;«• 
Rev.  I.  T.  Headland  makes  an  urgent 
appeal  to  enable  him  10  retain  twelve 
pupils  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  CoUege  at 
Peking,  which  we  hope  will  be  heeded. 
He  writes : 

"The  school  year  closed  this  week. 
We  were  compelled  to  perform  a  painful 
duty.  Funds  are  low  and  we  were  forced 
to  tell  twelve  of  the  students  that  they 
must  not  return  next  year,  because  we 
had  not  money  enough  to  support  them. 
When  one  remembers  that  $30  supports 
one  a  year,  and  that  in  those  twelve  boys 
some  good  Christian  workers  have  been 
turned  out  of  school  and  lost  as  workers 
\»here  workers  are  so  much  needed ;  and 
when  one  thinks  how  many  at  home  have 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  spend  in  unneces- 
sary pleasure  or  luxury  many  times  more 
every  year  than  would  support  these  boys, 


do  you  wonder  if  our  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  our  hearts  almost  choked  us 
while  we  listened  to  them  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  return  ? 

*'  The  Commencement  exercises  of  th** 
Peking  University  were  exceptionally  good  ^ 
and  interesting.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  of  the 
customs,  came  and  had  his  band  of  four- 
teen pieces  furnish  music.  The  American 
minister's  famdy  was  present ;  Professor 
Russell,  of  the  Imperial  College,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  I  he  missions  in  Peking 
were  also  present. 

"The  students  all  did  well  I  think 
that  in  contents,  composition,  and  delivery 
their  speeches  would  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  most  of  our  American  uni- 
versities. I  am  sure  1  have  never  heard 
a  speech  in  an  American  university  com- 
posed and  delivered  in  a  foreign  language 
that  w*ould  in  any  way  compare  with  those 
of  our  English-speaking  boys  here. 

'*  In  a  conversation  with  Miss  Davis,  who 
loves  and  is  dearly  loved  by  those  boys, 
she  remarketl,  as  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  that  she  wanted  to  tell  them  all  to 
return  in  the  autumn  and  she  would  pay 
their  expense.  But  what  could  she  do  ? 
Simply  submit,  as  wc  all  must,  to  what 
we  cannot  help,  I  heard  a  prayer  offered 
in  our  noon  prayer^meeting  to»day  that 
God  w^ould  raise  up  twelve  men  or  women 
who  would  send  us  word  to  have  them  re- 
turn. May  this  prayer  receive  an  answer 
before  autumn  I " 


Metliodi«t     fipl^ropal    ^fllajiloa    tn 
Hurina. 

The  Indian  IVttness  of  May  30  con- 
tains the  following  from  Rev.  Julius 
Smith ; 

"  Four  months  of  work  in  Burma  makes 
two  things  very  clear.  First,  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  \  secondly, 
this  is  a  decidedly  favorable  field  for  ex* 
tended  missionary  operations.  Methodism 
has  a  good  work  here — as  well  sustained 
as  can  be  done  by  local  resource.  We 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ran- 
goon. 

*'  The  Girls'  School,  the  Orphanage,  the 
Seamen's  Rest,  and  the  Woman's  Work- 
shop all  command  the  public  confidence 
and  patronage. 

"  Perhaps  as  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  local  resources,  in  proportion  to 
missionary  funds  received,  as  in  almost 
any  other  mission  field. 

'*  Until  recent  months  the  amount  of  aid 
these  institutions  have  received  from 
America  has  been  very  insignificant. 

**  Lately  needed  help  has  come  to  our 
Orphanage  property.  January  1,  1891,  wc 
had  a  debt  on  the  Orphanage  buildings  of 


13.335  rupcts.  From  various  sources 
funds  have  been  received  to  the  amount  of 
10,325  rupees.  Of  this  sum  7,325  rupees 
have  been  paid  outright,  and  3.000  rupees 
loaned  for  five  years  on  very  satisfactory 
terms. 

"  We  hope  to  further  reduce  this  debt 
in  the  near  future. 

"We  owe  an  additional  1,500  rupees  on 
our  mission  property. 

"  A  large  part  of  this  year's  work  will 
be  to  pay  debts.  Once  our  financial  obli- 
gations are  fairly  met  we  hope  for  a  de- 
cided advance. 

**Biit  we  must  direct  our  energies  to 
mission  work  among  the  natives  more 
aggressively  than  has  been  possible  here- 
tofore. 

''  There  has  been  faithful  and  regular 
preaching  and  teaching  among  the  Tclugu 
and  Tamil  peoples,  on  very  small  appro- 
priations. The  results  are  somewhat  tran- 
sient because  these  people  do  not  become 
permanent  residents,  but  return  to  India. 
Good  is  being  accomplished,  however,  and 
our  numbers  are  growing  slowly. 

**  Methodism  in  Burma  ought  to  under- 
take the  evangelization  of  the  Burmese. 
The  efforts  to  convert  them  have  not  been 
generally  successful 

**  The  Baptists  have  done  excellent  work 
among  them,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale. 

*'  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church 
of  England  have  missionaries  among 
them.  The  former  has  gathered  a  consid- 
erable number  under  its  influence,  but  we 
know  its  results  are  unsatisfactory  from  an 
evangelical  point  of  view. 

'*  Burmese  Buddhism  and  Roman  Cathol- 
icism have  much  in  common;  hence  the 
conversion  of  the  Burmese  to  Catholicism 
means  very  little.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
6,000,000  Burmese,  the  principal  people  of 
the  land,  should  still  be,  in  the  main,  with- 
out the  Gospel.  There  are  whole  villages 
within  ten  miles  of  Rangoon,  the  capital 
of  Burma,  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ. 

*'  The  Burman  b  called  the  '*  Irishman 
of  the  East/'  He  is  said  to  be  talented 
and  generous,  but  unstable. 

"Missionaries  arc  not  encouraged  by  suc- 
cess in  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Burmese.  But  shall  a  field 
be  neglected  because  difficult  f  Did  Christ 
die  for  the  Burmese?  Is  Methodism  afraid 
of  a  diflRcult  task  ? 

"  There  are  some  things  about  the  Bur- 
mese that  are  encouraging  from  a  mission- 
ary's stand-point.  They  appreciate  edu- 
cation and  are  apt  pupils ;  therefore 
schools  should  prosper  among  them. 
They  are  especially  generous  in  outlay  for 
religion,  they  spend  lacs  of  rupees  to  gild 
their  pagodas.  If  converted  to  our  re- 
ligion they  would  support  it  royally.    For 


this  inviting  field  we  have  not  one  rupee 
of  appropriation. 

**We  have  a  Burmese  boys'  school  a 
little  over  a  year  old.  The  entire  task  of 
securing  attendance  and  giving  instruction 
is  done  by  a  native  teacher.  There  are 
fifty  boys  in  attendance.  The  fees  paid 
by  the  scholars  support  the  teacher.  This 
indicates  what  could  be  done  all  over 
Lower  Burma.  Give  us  a  little  money 
and  we  can  soon  have  a  score  of  self-sup- 
porting Christian  schools  among  the  Bur- 
mese. How  we  desire  that  the  village 
school  idea,  now  in  operation  in  other 
parts  of  India,  should  be  speedily  begun 
here.  Nowhere  would  it  work  more  sat- 
isfactory results.  Methodism  ought  to 
enter  this  open  door  in  earnest.  We  need 
re-enforcements  in  Burma  at  once.  Our 
entire  force  from  America  consists  of  the 
pastor  of  the  English  church,  his  wife,  and 
three  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  three  latter  are  en- 
gaged in  the  girls*  school  and  orphanage. 

*'  We  have  one  probationer  in  the  Con* 
fere  nee  who  visits  the  ships  and  preaches 
to  seamen.  We  also  have  two  brethren 
in  charge  of  Telugu  and  Tamil  work,  but 
who  arc  engaged  in  government  employ 
for  iheir  own  support.  Under  them  are 
several  native  catechists.  We  ought  to 
have  another  missionary  from  America  by 
Januar)%  1S92.  Send  us  a  devoted,  earnest, 
and  wise  man. 

'*  We  need  a  visiting  deaconess  for  the 
English  church  in  Rangoon,  and  a  lady 
missionar)*  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
a  Burmese  girls*  school.  Give  us  this 
additional  force  and  money  to  sustain 
them,  and  Methodism  in  Burma  will  move 
forward." 


The  following  foreign  missionaries*  now 
in  this  country,  will  be  glad  to  help,  so  far 
as  they  arc  able*  in  missionary  meetings  in 
churches*  at  camp-grounds,  and  else- 
where : 

Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson*  M*D..  of  India, 
Campbell,  la. 

Rev.  S,  P.  Long,  of  Bunna,  Union  City, 
Pa. 

Rev.  J.  T.  McMahon,  of  India,  Lima, 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld,  of  India,  Mctuchen, 
N.J. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  of  India,  Island 
Heights,  N.  J. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lawson,  ol  India,  Baraboo, 
Wis. 

Rev.  Henry  Mansell,  D.D.»  of  India, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton,  of  South  America, 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Becbe,  M.D.,of  China,  Rich- 
mond  Centre,  O. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb,  of  China,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y, 


Rev,  J.  R,  Hykcs,  of  China,  Shipp>ei 
burg,  Pa. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  D.D.,  of 
Haverstraw.  N.  Y, 

Rev.  G.   R.  Davis,  of   China, 
Hill.  O. 

Dr.  W.  B,  Scranton  of  Korea,  252  Wi 
135th  Street,  New  York  city. 
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Rev.  George  T.  Davis,  Superintends 
of  the  Bulgaria  Mission,  received  the  f 
orary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University. 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Norton,  of  the 
Japan  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Wil- 
lamette University,  Salem,  Ore.,  at  its  re- 
cent commencement. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  Rev.  W. 
N.  Brewster  continues  to  be  Foochow, 
China  (Methodst  Mission),  though  he  is 
stationed  at  Hinghwa  City, 

The  Bombay  Guardian  of  May  30  says: 
^*  The  Rev.  C.  E.  De  Lamater,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Gujerati  Mission, 
Bombay,  intends  returning  to  America  in 
July,  to  pursue  a  theological  course  at  the 
Boston  University.  Rev.  G,  W.  Park, 
who  has  been  working  for  some  months 
in  Gujerati,  is  coming  to  Bombay  to  take 
up  Mr.  De  Lamater's  work  ajuong  the 
Gujerati-speaking  people." 

Bishop  Thoburn  writes  that  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  School  in  Singapore  is  well  manned 
and  doing  an  excellent  work.  **  Its  grant 
from  the  government  is  large  and  steadily 
growing,  while  its  income  both  from  tuition 
of  day-scholars  and  the  boarding-school 
also  steadily  grows.  Mr.  Munson  is  prind- 
pal,  and  is  assisted  by  two  young  men  from 
Ohio,  one  from  Michigan,  one  from  Canada, 
one  from  England,  one  from  Ireland,  lod 
one  from  India*" 

We  call  attention  to  Dr.  Wood's  letter 
respecting  his  past  and  future  work.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  Su  peri  men  dent  d 
our  South  America  Mission.  He  was  also 
the  founder,  and  for  nine  years  the  direct- 
or, of  £i Evan£^giisia,  published  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Seminary  of  Evangelical  Theology  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  Argentina,  and  of  the  Evan- 
gelical College  of  the  Waidensian  Colony 
in  Uruguay.  We  shall  follow  with  solici- 
tude and  prayer  his  new  work  in  Pcni, 
Correspondents  should  address  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Wood»  care  of  the  Legation  of 
the  United  States,  Lima,  Peru. 

Th£  Bareiliy  Theohgical  and  Nortftal 
Scka&l  closed  its  lirst  term  for  the  present 
year  on  May  14,  with  66  students  in  the 
theological  department,  23  in  the  normal 
department,  and  46  women  in  their  train- 
ing-school. The  students  in  attendance 
are,  as  a  whole,  as  remarked  by  a  recent  vis- 
itor, a  fine  body  of  men.  The  examina- 
tions indicate  good  progress.  The  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  siutlents  w^as  never  so  eau- 
nesi.  Besides  study  they  have  worked 
admirably  during  the  term  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  have  planned  to  push 
the  battle  during  vacation.  This  institu- 
tion must  be  greatlv  expanded  to  meet  ihe 
demand.  At  least  |5,ooo  should  be  added 
to  the  endowment  immediately. 
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^ottrg  anb  Song. 
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Japanese  Lullaby. 

Sleep,  little  pigeon,  and  fold  your  wmgs — 

Little  blue  pigeon  with  velvet  eyes ; 
Sleep  to  the  singing  of  mother-bird  swinging — 

Swinging  the  nest  where  her  little  one  lies. 

Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star — 

Silvery  star  with  a  tinkling  song ; 
To  the  soft  dew  falling  I  hear  it  calling — 

Calling  and  tinkling  the  night  along. 

In  through  the  window  a  moonbeani  comes — 
Little  gold  moonbeam  with  misty  wings ; 

All  silently  creeping,  it  asks:  **  Is  he  sleeping — 
Sleeping  and  dreaming  while  mother  sings?" 

Up  from  the  sea  there  floats  th-  sob 

Of  the  waves  thai  are  breaking  upon  the  shore, 

As  though  they  were  groaning  in  anguish,  and  moaning — 
Bemoaning  the  ship  that  shall  come  no  more. 

But  sleep,  little  pigeon,  and  fold  your  wings — 

Little  blue  pigeon  with  mournful  eyes; 
Am  1  not  singing? — see,  I  am  swinging — 

Swinging  the  nest  where  my  darling  lies. 

— Eugene  Field, 


Miorlb,  Mlorlv,   ^^toriL 


Japanese  Huslc. 

From  many  a  house  as  wc  pass,  especially  at  evening, 
is  heard  the  tinkling  samiseft,  or  the  thrum  of  the 
stronger- voiced  koto.  Every  house  seems  to  contain  a 
samisefi^  the  three^stringed  guitar  of  Japan^  having  a 
longi  black  neck,  unprovided  with  frets,  and  a  square 
sounding  body  covered  by  stretched  cat-skin.  Every 
Japanese  woman  appears  to  know  how  to  play  it,  with 
more  or  less  skill ;  and|  indeed,  to  do  this  is  part  of 
every  girl's  education  ;  and  the  most  important  part,  in- 
deed, of  those  who  are  to  be  f^eishas  and  such  like.  It 
must  be  a  difficult  instrument  to  learn,  as  there  is  no 
printed  notation  for  the  music,  but  all  is  taught  by  tra* 
diiion  and  constant  practice  until  extraordinary  skill 
is  arrived  at ;  but  there  is  no  harmony  in  this  sort  of 
Japanese  music,  and  to  the  accustomed  ear  not  much 
melody. 

Certain  little  chansonettes  upon  the  samis^n^  with  their 

light,   wandering  accompaniments,  live  a  little   in   the 

memory ;  such  an  old-fashioned  verse  as  this,  for  instance, 

sung  by  a  glossy-haired  musume  on  a  winter  day  over  the 

fire-box ; 
[  Maori  Kakusk  'ie 

Sodt  hiki'iomUk 

Dq  demo  Kiyo  wa 

IiHuHutatth 

Rtnji  mad& 
L  Skaji  li/o  koso-m^  ni  hikh  aketh 

^B  Are  miya  san  sh 

^^^^^  Kotio  yuki  ni! 


^*-^ 


Which  may  be  lightly  interpreted  : 

'•  She  hid  his  coat» 

She  plucked  his  skeve. 
*  To-day  you  cannot  go  I 
To-day,  at  least,  you  will  not  leave 

The  heart  that  loves  you  so  \ ' 

The  mad^  she  undid 

And  back  the  sAt^i  slid : 
And,  chnging,  cried,  *  Dear  Lord  i  perceive 

The  whole  white  world  is  snow  !  *  " 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  very  gentle  and  pleasant,  pi 
ticularly  on  cold  nights,  to  sit  round  the  hilHichi  in  a  J 
anese  household,  with  the  little  brass  or  silver  pipes 
alight  and  the  cups  of  tea  or  sakl  kept  filled,  listening 
song  after  song  in  the  strange,  dreamy,  suggestive 
m  i  X  t  u  r  e  of  the  is  mi  sen  *  j  s  h  arp  string. — Sir  Edwin  A 
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IIV    MKNkV 
( Rcip>ibU»h«(l  hy  permission 

Wl^aTERS  cm  Japnti  Tinve  repeatedly  pointtfd  out 
oertann  Tescmhlanccs  between  the  manners  and 
cnstois  of  ihe  tnock-rn  Japanese  and  the  ancient  Greeks. 
I  hsLvic  T>o  desire  to  combat  these  writers,  but  only  wish 
t-ci  -BioptpiileTnfnl  their  observations   by  the  remark   that» 
duTisig  a  recent  '^nsit  to  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  f 
m^as  iwore  rividly  rttrjiressed   by  the   mimerons    re^em- 
blftnces  to  modkrn  Spanish  ways  and  traits.       The  bii^- 
affir%  wTomcn,  like    tTie    Spanish    wonnen,    are 
^•tt»<»«t    invaradily  pdite   brunettes,   with    soft 
fitin  and   clear  crwuplexion,  rich   dark  tresses, 
^ji-rkinag  l>lacl  eyes,  well-rounded  figures,  and 
dainlv  hands,  who«»e  main    function   seems  to 
be  JO  hold    pretty  fans  and  brij^jhtly  colored 
pjiraspok.      But  iTi  oiw:  Tcspect,  and  that  a  most 
iiiifK)rtaail  on€,  the  Japanese  women   are  the 
dircrt  JL'nti5M>de«  of  ilie  Siianisb.     The  Anda- 
iusian  ^t  is  the  vet)'  poetry  of  motion,  while 
the   Japanese  woinen  are  the  most   aw^kward 
walkers  in  the  world.     Kot  that  these  curious 
little  creatures  are  eiitircly  devoid  of  grace. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  fas- 
cinatingly graceful  than  a  Japanese  girl  when 
she   is  kneeling  in  the  national  attitude  and 
bows  her  head,  sways  her  body,  or  does  any 
thing  with  her  hands. 

Fashion  has  brought  about  the  hideous  awkwardness 
of  the  Japanese  gait  by  making  it  a  strict  law  of  eti- 
t|uelte,  carefully  taught  to  all  girls»  that  in  walking  the 
toes  must  be  turned  in,  the  knees  kept  far  apart,  and 
the  soles  remain  parallel  to  the 
floor  and  hardly  leave  it.  The 
result  is  a  slovenly  shuffling,  ag- 
gravated in  the  house  by  loose 
slippers  always  on  the  point  of 
dropping  off^  and  out  of  doors  by 
horrible  wooden  clogs.  The  clogs 
are  fastened  to  the  mittened  foot 
by  a  simple  cord  or  thong  passing 
between  the  big  toe  and  the  other 
toes.  Every  time  the  foot  is  raised 
the  clogs  leave  the  sole,  and  at 
every  step  come  down  on  the 
ground  with  a  ridiculous  clatter. 
This  clatter,  on  a  railway  platform, 


T,   FINCK. 

from  T*#  Cotmit/itiUftt*.) 

when  hundreds  get  oflT  from  the  cars  at  once,  makes  a 
sound  like  a  chaotic  clog-dance.  The  current  notion 
that  the  Chinese  custom  of  mutilating  the  feet  by  com- 
pression prevails  in  Japan  is  entirely  incorrect.  On  the 
contrary,  Japanese  w^omen  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  never  w^earing  any  confining  shoes,  in  consequence 
fif  which  their  feet  seem  to  us  relatively  bro;id  and  flat. 
The  ungmcefulness  of  the  Japanese  w^oman's  gait  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  absurd  tightness  of 
the  skirts.  The  kimono,  or  tea-gown,  as  worn 
by  the  men  in  and  out  of  the  house,  is  tight 
enough  to  hamper  them  seriously  in  active 
movements,  wherefore  pilgrims  and  other 
mountain  climbers  and  tourists  discard  it, 
covering  their  limbs  only  with  cotton  drawers. 
But  the  kimono  as  wom  by  the  women  is  more 
inconvenient  still,  for  around  it  a  piece  of 
dressing  material  is  wound  several  times,  so 
tightly  that  it  is  impossible  for  ihem  to  take 
any  but  the  very  short  and  shuffling  steps 
which  are  prescribed  by  fashion.  This  makes 
them  almost  as  awkward  and  helpless  as  if 
they  were  Chinese  women  with  crippled  feet, 
and  one  can  hardly  wonder  that,  notwith- 
standing their  natural  conservatism,  they  will- 
ingly followed  the  example  of  the  empress 
when,  on  November  i,  1886,  she  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  a  public  entertainment  in  **  foreign  "  costume. 
The  consequences,  however,  were  not  what  had  been 
exjiected.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  a  leopard  to  change 
his  spots  as  for  a  nation  of  women  to  suddenly  discard 
a  custom  that  they  have  worn  for  count- 
less generations  and  adopt  another  of 
an  entirely  different  pattern,  and  wear 
it  with  ease  and  comfort,  not  to  speak 
of  grace.  Professor  Basil  Hall  Cham- 
berlain,  of  Tokyo,  who  speaks  Japanes** 
like  a  native,  and  who  was  on  the  ground 
all  this  time,  writes,  in  his  entertaining 
new*  book,  TAin^s  Japanese,  that  al- 
though there  were  exceptions,  as  regards 
the  majority,  **no  caricature  could  do 
justice  to  the  bad  figures,  the  ill-fitting 
garments,  the  screeching  colors,  that 
h a ve  run  riot  dttT\T\^  X\\^  \a«iV  \o\\t  ^  '^■akX-?, ' '      ^^* 
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*  But  when  I  arrived  in  Japan  last  summer  I  found  i\\zl 
a  reaction  had  set  in,  and  amoi)g  a  thousand  women  I 
did  not  sec  more  than  one  in  **  foreign  **  costume. 

It  is  only  the  upper  part  of  the  kimono  that  deserves 
commendation,  and  even  this  not  nnqualiiied.  I  cannot 
see  much  lo  admire  in  ihe  absurdly  wide  sleeves  or  in 
the  inevitable  obi,  or  sash.  Formerly  the  sleeves  were 
so  extremely  large  that  ihey  ablest  toucheil  the  ground 
and  had  to  be  tucked  up  when  work  was  to  be  done. 
At  present  fashion  has  somewhat  abated  its  essence, 
which  is  exaggeration  ;  but  they  are  still  wide  enough 
to  let  a  muslime  **  laui^h  in  her  sleeve  *'  at  a  whole  dozen 
absurdly  dressed  foreign  women  at  once. 

On  one  point  all  observers  ap|>ear  to  agree — tliat  Jap- 
anese women  have  the  daintiest  wrists  and  most  beauii- 
fuUy  shaped  hands  and  tapering  fmgers  in  ttie  world.  A 
German  writer  goes  so  far  as  lo  assert  that  many  a  com- 
mon street  laborer  who  does  llie  work  of  a  cart-horse  has 
hands  whicli   a   Kiiro|>ean  '*grandc  dame"  might  envy 
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him  ;  and  I  have  sl^ii  i  i^i  mres  ben  ring  out  this  asser- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  ihe  ex- 
cessively small  hands  which  some  Japanese  girls  have— 
small  even  in  proportion  to  their  diminutive  persons- 
make  an  agreeable  impression,  because  they  seem  useless 
and  out  of  proportion.  Imagine  an  American  girl  of 
eighteen  with  the  hands  i\i  a  child  of  five,  and  you  will 
understand  this  olijection, 

I  have  mentioned  the  obi  as  one  of  the  objecuonabL' 
parts  of  the  Japanese  feminine  attire  ;  but  I  would 
hardly  dare  to  make  this  criticism  in  presence  of  an 
audience  of  musumes,  for  fear  of  being  mobbed  ;  for  the 
obi  is  the  chief  pride  of  a  Japanese  girl^  and  if  you  ^h\\ 

I  to  win  her  good  will  and  get  her  sweetest  smiles  noib- 
ing  will  accomplish  this  so  easily  as 
a  present  of  a  gaudy  silk  obi.     The 
obi,   1    need    hardly  explain,  is   a 
sash  or  girdle,  about   a  foot  wide, 
and   ten    times  as    long,  which    is 
wound  around  the  waist  a  number 
of  times  and  made  up  behind  into 
a   large  bow  with  long  streamers. 
This  arrangement,  which   looks  a 
good  deal  like  a  knapsack  fastened 
to  the  waist,  is  considered  not  only 
ornamental,  but  also  useful.     Our 
"stylish'*  w*omen  consider  a  slen- 
der wasp-waist  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  beauty,  which,  if  not  natur- 
ally present,    must   be  secured  by 
means  of  corsets,  tight  lacing,  and 
such  monstrosities  as  hoops  and  bustles,  whose  main  i 
ject  is  to  make  the  waist  seem  smaller  by  contrast, 
such  an  ideal  a  Japanese  woman  lifts  up  her  hands 
horror.     She  considers  herself  ill-shaped  and  unfor 
nate,  and  the  men  consider  her  vulgar,  if  her  bodily  cO 

t  tours  above  and  below  the  waist  are  too  prominent; 

I  the  object  of  the  obi  is  to  make  the  waist   seem   larg 
than  it  is.     Hence  we  see  that  the  violent  opposition  j 

I  the  "foreign"  corset  is  based  not  only  on   regard 
comfort  and  health,  but  on  the  difficulty  of  reversing^ 
fashionable  ideal. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  although  the  ob 
knapsack  around  the  waist  is  not  a  pleasing  sight  (except' 
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in  so  far  as  it  gives  local  color  to 
the  costume),  it  is  infinitely  less 
vulgar  than  the  late  unlamented 
bustle^  and  less  harmful  and  ugly 
than  ^he  was^i-waii^t  corset.  The 
remarkable  grace  of  Japanese 
women  in  all  iheir  movements 
above  the  waist,  lo  which  l  have 
already  referred,  is  due  entirely  to 
the  absence  of  the  confining  and  distiguring  corset.  All 
the  muscles  of  the  Inink  are  allowed  free  play,  and  the 
result  is  that  combination  of  supple  and  subtle  muscu- 
lar actions  which  make  a  Japanese  maiden's  graceful 
bow  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sights  in  the  world. 

So  much  for  the  Japa- 
nese woman's  figure,  grace, 
and  dress.  Before  passing 
on  to  the  chief  ceat  of 
beauty,  the  head  and  face, 
a  few  remarks  must  be  made 
regarding  the  several  types 
of  beauty  or  ugliness  that 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  mi- 
kado's empire. 

If  it  is  true — as  we  Amer- 
icans are  always  claiming — 
that  a  mixture  of  nationali- 
ties favors  the  evolution  of 
personal  beauty,  then  we 
should  expect  to  find  not  a 
few  beautiful  women  in  Ja- 
pan, for  the  population  of 
that  country  is  a  mixture 
and  fusion  of  at  least  three 
distinct  peoples,  with  a  cas- 
ual alloy  of  several  others. 
This  mi.\ture  was  made  so 
long  ago  that  the  authori- 
ties differ  souiewhal  as  to 
the  precise  details,  but  the 

leading  Japanologists^gree  that  the  present  population 
of  the  country  has  in  its  veins,  in  various  proportions, 
the  blood  of  the  aboriginal  Ainos,  of  a  Mongoloid  tribe 
resembling  the  upiier  classes  of  China  and  Korea,  and  a 
Mongoloid  Malayan  tribe.  Besides  these,  Tartar^  Afri- 
can, and  jiossibly  Se- 
mitic influences  are  oc- 
casionally noticeable  ; 
while  the  *'  Eurasian  *' 
worn  en  J  the  daughters 
of  European  or  Ameri* 
can  fathers  and  Japan- 
ese mothers,  are  as 
famous  for  their  beauty 
as  the  quadroons  in  our 
Southern  States. 

In  Northern  Japan 
one  frequently  comes 
across    individuals   who 


obviously  count  Ainos  anjong  tlicir 
ancestors,  but  in  central  and  south- 
em  Japan  little  is  left  to  betray 
the  former  prevalence  of  these 
curious  people,  who,  in  several  re- 
spects, arc  the  exact  opposites  of 
the  modern  Japanese.  The  latter 
are  tlie  least  hairy  people  In  the 
world  and  take  several  bathri  a 
day,  while  the  Ainos  are  the  most  hairy  people  in  the 
world  and  never  bathe  at  all.  They  never  have  slant- 
ing eyes,  their  stature  is  small^  their  features  often  quite 
European,  though  their  complexion  and  hair  are  usually 
so    dark    as    to    m.iki*   them   resemble   Spanish  gypsies. 

r    was   exceptionally   fortu- 


nate m  tommg  accidentally 
across  several  hundred  of 
them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  cut  ling  up  a  whale 
that  had  been  cast  on  the 
lieach.  Some  of  the  old 
men,  wiih  their  long  beards, 
looked  extremely  handsome 
and  venerable;  while  among 
the  girls  there  were  several 
of  striking  beauty,  and  with 
a  complexion  sn  light,  black 
eyes  so  large^  and  other 
features  so  regular  that  they 
would  not  have  attracted 
attention  in  an  American 
crowd  except  fur  their 
beauty. 

The  best  -  known  Japa- 
nese type,  and  that  which 
alone  is  painted  by  artists 
and  artisans  on  fans,  screens, 
and  vases,  is  the  second, 
which  probably  came  from 
China  or  by  the  way  of 
China,  since  it  has  llie  same  oblique  eyes  and  high,  nar- 
row faces  as  the  aristocratic  Chinese  type,  only  in  a 
more  exaggerated  form.  Hut  this  type  is  not  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  third,  or  Malayan,  which  is  found  in  its 
purest  form  in  the  southern  i^art  of  the  empire^  and 
which  has  phimper, 
stronger  figures  than 
the  second,  but  less 
refined  features.  Mr. 
Laurence  Oliphant,  in 
his  account  of  Lord 
Elgin's  mission  to 
China  and  Japan,  says 
that  **  those  of  our  par- 
ty who  had  \  isited  the 
South  Sea  islands 
found  in  the  Japanese 
many  points  of  resem- 
blance with  the  natives 
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of  that  arcliipcla- 
go;"and  this  super- 
ficial resemblance 
is  borne  out  by 
scientific  compari- 
sons. I'o-day  it 
is  still  possible  in 
come  across  the  al-  < 
most  pure  Malay  or 
tht;  Chinese  type  in 
Japan. 

No  one  can   fail 

distingtiisl)  these 

uillcrdnl  types  the 

moment  he  comes 

L,     into  Yokohama  har- 
bor.      Among    the 
cabin  passengers  on 

the  San  Francisco 
steamer  there  have  probably  been  several  representa- 
tives of  the  delicate  or  aristocratic  type,  whose  short 
stature,  slender  bodies^  thin  arms  *and  legs,  long,  narrow 
faces,  slightly  oblique  eyes,  thin,  aquiline  noses,  and 
small  mouths  will  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  robust  type  which,  hours  be- 
fore landing,  come  into  sight  on  the  fishing  junks  which 
are  passed  by  the  steamer.  After  spending  a  few  weeks 
on  shore  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  cities 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  a  mixture  of  these  types, 
combining  their  traits  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 
The  extremes  seem  to  meet  when  we  see  an  athletically 
formed  jinrikisha  man^  with  legs  of  magnificent  muscu- 
lar development,  carting  around  a  student  or  official  of 
slender  build  and  pale,  sharp  features.  But  it  is  among 
women  that  this  difference  is  most  noticeable,  and,  as 
Dr.  Baelz  remarks,  "Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the 
cities  than  the  frequent  sight  of  a  dainty,  delicate,  almost 
morbidly  fragiJe,  serious  mistress,  followed  by  her  pkimp, 
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robust,  blooming,  red- 
cheeked,  and  always 
merry  servant  maid, 
with  her  *  almost  vulgar 
health/  " 

No  less  pronounced 
tlian  the  difference  1' 
tween  the  figures  of  tiie 
robust  and  delicate 
types  is  that  between 
their  faces  ;  and  if  the  more  muscular  and  rounded  limfi 
and  chests  of  the  laboring  classes  contrast  favorably  with 
the  fragile  and  emaciated  bodies  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  sedentary  classes,  the  advantage  in  regard  to  the 
facial  contours  and  expression  is  apt  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  latter — an  evidence  of  the  beautifying  effects  ( 
culture. 

Thanks  to  the  constant  exercise |if  universal  courte 
Japanese  women  of  all  classes  have  the  most  bewitchii 
head  poses  in  the  world,  and  the  most  graceful  and  cap 
tivating  little  bows.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  delightful  little  simultii- 
neous  bows  of  the  twin  daughters 
of  a  liotel  clerk  in  Tokyo — two 
little  girls  of  only  seven  or  eight 
summers,  bnt  already  as  proficitnt 
in  this  art  as  a  leader  of  court 
ceremonies  ;  nor  is  there  in  all  the 
world  a  prettier  sight  than  a  Levy 
of  tea-house  maidens  who  have  fol- 
lowed you  to  the  threshold  or  beyond,  and  make  their 
graceful  courtesies,  while  their  lips  repeat  the  musical 
'*sayonara*'  or  the  less  euphonious  but  even  more  cor- 
dial **  irasshai  " — *'  come  again.'* 

Nature  has  given  most  Japanese  women    a  luxuriant 
growth  of  hair,  but   unfortunately 
these  fine  tresses  serve  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  disfiguring  the  head,  by 
being  marred  and  mal- 
treated   like    no    other 
part  of  the  body.     Let 
me    say    at    once    that 
these  coiffures  are    not 
alike  in  all  details^  and 
in    some    parts    of    the 
country  the  slight    ste- 
reotyped differences  are 
retained  which  indicate 
whether  the  wearer  is  a 
maiden,  a  married  woman,  a  widow  whof 
willing  to  marry  again,  or  one  who  wisht 
remain  a  widow;    but   the  general   arran| 
meot  remains  the  same ;    that    is,  the 
always  combed  back  lightly  from   the 
head  and  arranged  on  the  back  of   the  he 
in  a  huge  coil  or  bundle. 

Forcing  it  away  from  the  forehead   is 
the  only  sin  which  Japanese  women  comn 
against  their  hair.      Naturally  their   tressi 
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are  remarkably 
soft  and  silky,  but 
soft  and  silkly  hair 
is  not  their  ideal. 
If  ihere  are  two 
things  which 
they  dislike  it  is 
curly  hair  and 
blonde  hair  ;  and 
this  double  aver- 
sion is  responsible 
for  the  extraordi- 
nary manipulation 
to  which  they  sub- 
ject their  hair.  To 
overcome  any  pos- 
sible tendency  to 
curl,  wax  is  used 
in  combing  it,  and 
to  make  this  hair 
seem  even  blacker 
than  it  is  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  po- 
made  is  smeared  on  liberally,  which,  combined  with  the 
wax,  converts  it  into  a  sticky  mass  of  lustrous  ebony  stuff 
which  can  be  modeled  into  any  shape,  like  so  much 
clay,  and  remains  so  for  a  week,  provided  the  usual 
wooden  pillow-blocks  are  used  at  night,  which  do  not 
allow  the  hair  to  come  into  contact  with  any  thing.  Add 
to  this  that  the  pomade  in  universal  use  always  has  the 
same  odor,  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  sensitive  for- 
eigners, and  you  will  understand  why  even  the  pretty 
Spanish  custom  of  w^earing  a  red  rose  in  the  black 
Ircsscs,  which  is  often  followed,  does  not  atone  for  this 
lamentable  maltreatment  of  what  might  otherwise  be 
the  Japanese  maiden's  chief  ornament. 

There  is,  however,  one  possession  of  the  blonde  for- 
signers  that  the  Japanese  women  do  admire  intensely — 
ihcir  white  skins.  Not  that  a  white  skin  is  something 
new  to  them,  for,  on  the  contrary,  not  a  few  women  of 
the  aristocracy  and  other  well-to-do  families  have  com- 
plejicions  that  would  Jiarmoni^e  with  the  hair  and  eyes 
of  an  American  blonde  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  people 
arc  of  a  decided  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  varying  to 

a  copper  or  bronze  tint  in 
those  who  are  much  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  Japanese 
women,  like  the  Spanish  bru- 
nettes, hardly  ever  have 
freckles,  although  in  both 
countries  they  habitually  go 
about  in  the  hot  sun  with 
bare  heads. 

The  mouth  in  all  countries 
is  the  least  perfect  feature  in 
the  average  face,  and  Japan 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
One  often  sees  mouths  as 
large  and  ugly  and   lips   as 


swollen  as  those  of  the  most  hideous  Africans;  while  the 
habit  of  keeping  the  mouth  open  so  as  to  show  the  teeth 
constantly,  and  the  gums  in  laughing,  is  distressingly 
prevalent  among  women  and  men.  Women  of  the  cult- 
ured classes,  however,  and  music  girls  jnd  tea-house 
maiils,  who  are  selected  for  their  good  looks,  usually 
have  shapely  mouths,  many  of  which  must  be  pronounced 
absolutely  perfect.  If  it  were  decreed  by  royal  edict, 
the  pretty  maidens  would  doubtless  be  compelled  to 
give  up  the  disfiguring  custom,  which  many  still  prac- 
tice, of  painting  the  lower  lip  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
rou^c  that  often  gives  it  a 
gilded  appearance, and  makes 
it  look  black  and  swollen  in 
photographs. 

Of  all  innovations  intro- 
duced by  the  present  em- 
press under  foreign  influence, 
that  of  discontinuing  the 
hideous  practice  of  blacken- 
ing the  teeth  is  the  one  for 
which  her  subjects  have  most 
reason  to  be  grateful  to 
her.  Thirty  years  ago 
Alcock  was  obliged  to 
write  concerning  the 
women  that  '*  one  must 
be  b  r  o  u  g  h  t  up 
from  infancy  to  the 
manner  to  be  able 
to  look  upon  their 
large  mouths,  full 
of  black  teeth,  and 
the  lips  thickly 
daubed  with  a 
brick-red  color, 
and  not  turn 
away  with  a 
strong  feeling  of 
repulsion/*  Even 
ten  years  ago  it  was 
considered  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that 
women  of  a  certain  age  must  blacken  their  teeth,  as  is 
amusingly  shown  by  the  naive  remark  made  to  Miss 
Bird  by  some  old  women :  *'  It  is  a  long  time  since  you 
have  blackened  your  teeth  ;  "  in  explanation  of  which 
remark  it  may  be  added  that  this  disfigurement  lasts  only 
a  few  days  and  has  to  be  constantly  renewed. 

To-day  this  detestable  custom  is  practically  obsolete, 
at  least  in  the  cities,  although  one  still  sees  an  occasional 
black-toothed,  conservative  old  dame  who  doubtless  be- 
wails these  degenerate  times  when  women  neglect  their 
first  duties.  How  it  originated  is  a  question  which  the 
Japanologists  have  never  answered,  even  plausibly,  so 
that  the  globe-trotters  are  still  at  liberty  to  tell  the  old  tale 
of  masculine  jealousy  which  is  supposed  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  this  disfigurement  of  their  women  after  marriage^ 
in  order  to  make  them  less  attractive  to  other  men. 
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Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  put  all  the 
blame  for  these  ihings  on  the  women. 
If  the  Japanese  men  had  had  a  keener 
sense  of  beauty  they  would  not  have 
allowed  their  women  thus  to  disfigure 
tliemschcs.  And  this  brings  us  to 
one  of  the  strangest  paradoxes  in  the 
Japanese  mind.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  article  I  referred  to  certain  re- 
semblances l>etween  the  modern  Jap- 
anese and  the  ancient  Greeks.  In 
sesthclics,  however,  these  two  nations 
are  directly  antipodal.  The  Japanese 
have  no  statues  of  a  Venus  or  Apollo, 
all  their  sculptured  figures  being 
,  draped ;      and     in     the    innumerable 

painted  figures  on  fans,  vases,  in  books,  etc,  the  dress 
is  always  of  more  importance  than  the  figure  of  the  feat* 
ures,  which  are  treated  in  the  most  stereotyped  fashion. 
The  kimonos  are  reproduced  realistically  as  lo  shape, 
texture,  and  color^  and  are  often  gorgeous  and  as  genu- 
ine works  of  art  as  Greek  drapery,  but  of  the  body  noth- 
ing is  visible  but  hands  and  face.  Japanese  artists  seem 
to  be  unable  to  treat  the  human  figure  from  any  but  a 
grotesque  point  of  view,  and  even  their  ideas  of  grace 
in  the  position  of  the  hands  are  tinged  by  a  suggestion 
of  caricature  or  contortion  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  their  delightful  flower  jueces,  which  are  the  perfec- 
tion of  natural  grace. 

As  regards  the  faces,  Japanese  fancy  pictures  give  one 
no  idea  whatever  of  what  one  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
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female  beauty.  They  arc  always  cast  in  the  same  raoju^ 
with  the  same  exaggerated  obliqueness  of  the  eyes,  bare- 
ly open  enough  to  show  a  streak  of  the  iris.  ^| 

One  day  I  asked  a  prominent  artist  in  Tokyo,  who  bad ^1 
lived  in  New  York  and  Boston  several  years,  whether  lie 
considered  American  or  Japanese  M^omen  the  more 
beautiful  Although  I  urged  on  him  the  purely  scien- 
tific intent  of  my  question  he  was  too  polite  to  answer 
frankly,  but  from  his  evasive  and  ajioiogetic  remarks  I 
could  easily  infer  his  opinion.  From  no  one  could  I 
get  a  satisfactory  comparison  of  Japanese  and  ** foreign*' 
beauty;  and  the  reason  of  this,  as  I  have  already  inll- 
maled^  seems  lo  be  lhat»  with  all  their  ardent  love  of 
flowers,  landscape  gardening,  natural  scenery,  and  grace- 
ful animals,  the  Japanese  do  not  care  enough  for  human 
beauty  to  imitrae  it  in  art  or  discourse  about  it  interest- 
ingly. 

No  part  of  the  **  foreign  "  face  seems  to  be  less  to  the 
Japanese  taste  than  the  nose,  which  they  consider  alto- 
gether too  prominent  ;  and  this  miL;ht  lead  us  to  suspect 
what   anatomical  measurement  shows  lobe  true,  that  it 
is  in  the  nasal  region  that  the  chief 
difference  between  the  Japanese  and 
the   Caucasian    face  is  to  be  found. 
Not,  however,  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  nose  itself,  for,  except  in  the 
lowest,    flat-nosed    type,    Japanese 
noses  are  not  in  themselves  smaller 
than    ours  ;    and    they    are    of    all 
shapes,  broad  and  thin,  straight  and 
aquiline,  the  latter,  when  united  with 
a  sharp  ridge,  being  most  approved 
by  the  national  taste.     What  makes 
the  Japanese  nose  appear  less  promi- 
nent than  ours  is  the  f:ict   that   the 
part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  on  which 
it  rests  is  flatter  and  less  prominent 
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than  in  oiu  skulls,  '['he  round,  fuU 
cheeks  of  Japanese  girls,  whicli  have 
induced  so  many  tourists  to  com- 
pare  tliein  lo  dolls,  are  explained  by 
this  peculiarity  in  the  position  of 
the  nose,  which  also  accounts  for 
the  short  distance  between  its  tip 
and  the  upper  lip. 

The  appearance  of  the  eyes  is 
affected  by  the  depression  of  the 
nose  even  more  than  that  of  the 
cheeks.  Just  as  we  miss  the  angle 
in  the  passage  of  the  forehead  into 
the  nose,  the  upper  part  of  which 
seems  in  fact  to  belong  to  the  foreheadj  so  we  fail  to 
find  the  depression  to  which  we  arc  ac<  ustomed  in  pass- 
ing froni  the  forehead  to  the  eye.  As  Dr.  BacU  graph- 
ically puts  it,  '*werc  it  not  for  the  brows,  we  would  find 
it  difficult  to  say  where  the 
forehead  ceases  and  the  eye 
begins."  And  there  is  a  fur- 
ther and  still  more  important 
result  which  follows  from  this 
shallowness  of  the  eye  cavities 
and  the  depression  of  the  nose; 
a  d«  plica  I  ion  or  fold  of  the 
upper  eyelid  is  fGrmed^  which 
overhangs  the  edge  of  the 
lid  and  gives  to  the  Japanese 
eye  its  peculiar  shape  and 
smallness,  which,  however,  is 
only  apparent,  for  the  eyeball 
itself  is  as  large  and  as  round 
as  in  other  countries. 

Japanese  eyes  appear  to  be 
coaI*black  although,  strictly 
speaking,  only  about  five  per 
cent,  have  an  iris  so  dark  that 
it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  black  pupih  The 
rest,  however,  are  so  dark  brown  that  in  Europe  or 
America  all  Japanese  belles  would  be  classed  as  black- 
eyed  beauties. 

Although^  as  1  have  said,  Japanese  artists  absurdly 
exaggerate  the  slanting  eyes  of  the  women  and  men 
painted  l»y  them,  it  would  seem  that 
a  type  approaching  their  ideal  really 
does  exist,  hidden  away  among  the 
uppermost  families,  whose  women 
lead  a  life  of  more  Oriental  seclusion 
than  the  rest  of  the  female  popula- 
tion, 1  did  not  have  the  hick  to  sec 
a  specimen  of  this  type,  but  Dr. 
Baelz  apparently  has  seen  some,  for 
he  says  :  *'The  most  pronounced  but 
very  rare  feminine  type,  with  a  fig- 
ure slender  as  a  cypress,  and  unite 
oblique  eyes  elongated  toward  the 
temples,  has  something  strange,  un- 
earthly about    it,   which    affects    us 


almost  like  an  appaiuion.  '  live  Japanese  themselves 
have  an  appropriate  saying  :  *^  A  truly  beautiful  woman 
has  something  awe-inspiring  about  her." 

Besides  this  rare  ultra-Japanese  type  there  is  still  an- 
ulhcr  which  must  be  mentioned — the  Semitic.  Ever 
si;v  c  tlie  discovery  of  Japan  travelers  have  l>een  struck 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  tJiere  of  strikingly  Jewish 
faces,  both  of  the  finer  and  the  commoner  types. 

If  Japanese  women  of  the  Semitic  or  any  other  type 
did  not  betray  their  nationality  by  iheir  gait,  their  kimo- 
no and  obi,  iheir  head-dress,  their  Hat  faces,  and  more  or 
less  oblique  eyes,  I  hey  would  still  be  recognizable  by 
their  stature.  They  are  really  absurdly  small — or  shall 
we  say  we  are  absurdly  large  ?  They  think  the  latter,  of 
course,  and  when  we  are  in  their  tiny  rooms  wc  do  feel 
like  mastodons  in  a  parlor,  and  agree  with  them.  The 
average  height  of  Japanese  men  i>  only  five  feet  two 
inches,  that  of  women   four  feet  nine  inches.     To  visit 
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Jajnin  im  the  ttrst  lime  is  to  experience  a  sensation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Schwcinfurth  must  have  felt  when  he 
discovered  the  Akka  dwarfs  in  Centra!  Africa,  who,  oddly 
enough,  also  resemble  the  Ja])ancsc  in  the  depressed 
base  of  the  nose,  the  small,  pretty  hands,  ugly  feet,  in- 
turned  toes,  and  consequent  clumsy  gait.  It  is  only  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  Japanese,  however,  that  are  shorter; 
iheir  trunks  and  heads  are  as  long  as  ours,  and  when  a 
numl)er  of  Japanese  and  Americans  sit  together  at  table 
they  ^^^m  to  be  equally  tall,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
stand  up  that  the  striking  difference  in  height  is  revealed. 

The  natives  themselves  seem  to  have  no  well-defined 
ideal  regarding  stature,  for  whereas  the  artists  unmistak- 
ably follow  the  Oreek  ideal  of  elongating  the  body,  and 
especially  the  legs,  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  delib- 
erately exaggerate  their  natural  shortness  by  stooping  a 
little,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  etiquette.  They  often 
laugh  merrily  and  good-naturedly  at  us  **  enormous  for- 
eigners,** especially  when  we  wear  kimonos,  which  bring 
out  the  contrast  more  strikingly. 

In  physiognomic  mobility,  and  %'aricty  and  definlteness 
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of  expression,  Japanese  women  are 
doubtless,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  our 
women  ;  but  by  way  of  atonement 
they  have  a  fixed  facial  expressirm 
of  amiability  and  girlish  sweetness 
that  is  extremely  fascinating.  This 
charming  expression,  which  is  a 
result  of  the  habits  of  obedience, 
kindly  disposition^  and  desire  to 
please,  inbred  and  cultivated  from 
their  childhood,  is  common  to  all 
classes  from  the  humblest  to  the 
highest  In  courteousnessj  aes- 
thetic taste,  good  manners,  .ind 
personal  cleanliness  the  lowly  and 
ignorant  women  of  Japan  are  far 
stiperior  to  the  rorrespondbi^ 
grade  in  America  or  Europe,  and,  indeed,  to  many  who 
make  pretenses  to  a  higher  sphere.  Besides  the  ex- 
pression of  amiability,  there  is  another  one  of  content- 
ment and  absence  of  worry  in  these  women  that  attracts 
one.  This  is  found  even  in  the  servant  maids,  who 
iire  always  at  beck  and  call  ;  even  in  the  laborers  in  the 
muddy,  malodorous  rice-fields  under  a  hot  sun  ;  even  in 
the  poor  women  and  girls  who,  for  one  cent  an  hour, 
spend  ten  hours  a  day  stirring  tea  with  their  bare  hands 
in  a  hot  kettle.  As  regards  sparkling,  laughing  eyes  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  to  match  the  dark 
orbs  of  the  Japanese  maidens  when  you  chaff  them  in 
Mnglish^  which  sounds  so  funny  to  them,  or  in  (your) 
Jaiianese,  which  sounds  more  funny  still.  They  are  the 
merriest  girls  in  the  world,  always  ready  to  laugh  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  their  laugh  is  as  musical  as 
their  language. 

They  are  naturally  fond  of  reading,  and  there  is  a 
large  literature  especially  written  for  them  by  authors 
male  and  female.  As  regards  the  latter,  Mr,  Aston  re- 
marks :  **  I  believe  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  letters  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  a 
very  large  jjroportion  of  the  best  writings  of  the  best  age 
of  Japanese  literature  was  the  work  of  women." 

Were  I  asked,  Are  Japanese  women  beautiful?  I 
should  say  that  Japanese  women  are  rarely  beautiful, 
because  they  age  too  soon  \  but  Jajianese  girls  are  often 
extremely  pretty,  and  as  a  rule  delightfully  sweet,  fas- 
cinating,  and  girlish.  Japanese  men  perhaps  seem  to  us 
somewhat  feminine  in  physical  appearance,  but  in  Japan 
itself  this  does  not  strike  ihe  eye,  because  the  women 
jire  so  much  more  so.  They  are,  indeed,  the  most 
womanly  women  in  the  world. 

The  Japanese  women  are  also  entitled  to  our  con- 
sideration from  the  fact  that  there  liave  been  eleven 
empresses  of  great  learning  and  influence. 

My  favorable  opinion  regarding  the  physical  charms 
of  Jai»anese  women  is,  I  think,  borne  out  by  the  accom- 
panying photographs.  Perhaps  they  will  cause  some  of 
ray  readers  to  wonder,  as  I  have  often  wondered,  why 
the  pictures  of  Japanese  women  we  see  in  books  are 
almost  always  ugly. 


Peasant  Women  of  Jit[ftaii. 

Journeying  through  rural  Japan  one  is  impressed  1 
the  important  part  played  by  women  in  the  varic 
bread-winning  industries.  In  the  village  homes,  und 
the  heavily  thatched  roofs,  the  constant  struggle  again 
poverty  and  famine  will  not  permit  the  women  to  he 
back,  but  they  enter  bravely  into  all  the  work  of 
men.  In  the  rice-field  the  woman  w*orks  side  by  sti 
with  the  man,  standing  all  day  up  to  her  knees  in  mud 
her  dress  tucked  up  and  her  lower  limbs  incased 
tight-fitting,  blue  cotton  trousers,  planting,  transplantin 
weeding,  and  turning  over  the  evil- smelling  mire,  onlf 
to  be  distinguished  from  her  husband  by  her  broader 
belt  tied  in  a  bow  behind.  In  mountain  regions  wc 
meet  the  women  climbing  the  steep  mountain  roads, 
pruning-hook  in  hand,  after  wood  for  winter  fires,  or 
descending,  toward  night,  carrying  a  load  that  a  don- 
key need  not  be  ashamed  of,  packed  on  a  frame  at- 
tached to  tlic  shoulders  or  poised  lightly  upon  a  strawr 
mat  upon  the  head.  There  is  one  village  near  Kyoto, 
Yase  by  name,  at  the  base  of  Hiyei  Zan,  the  historic 
Buddhist  stronghold,  where  the  women  attain  a  stature 
and  muscular  development  quite  unique  among  the 
pigmy  population  of  the  island  empire.  Strong, 
jolly,  red-cheeked  women  they  are,  showing  no  evidence 
of  the  shrinking  away  with  the  advance  of  old  age  that 
is  characteristic  of  most  of  their  country-women.  Willi 
their  tucked- up  kiminws  and  blue  cotton  trousers,  ibey 
stride  up  and  down  the  mountain  carrying  the  heaviest 
and  most  unwieldy  of  burdens  as  lightly  and  easily  aii 
the  ordinary  woman  carries  her  baby.  My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  during  a  camping  expedition 
upon  the  sacred  mountain.  I  myself  was  carried  up  the 
ascent  by  two  small,  nearly  naked,  finely  tattooed,  and 
moxa-scarred  men ;  but  my  baggage,  consisting  of  two 
closely  packed  hampers  as  large  as  ordinary  steamer 
trunks,  was  lifted  lightly  to  the  heads  of  these  feminine 
jjorters,  and,  poised  on  little  straw  pads,  carried  easily 
up  the  narrow  trail,  made  doubly  difficult  by  low-hang* 
ing  branches,  to  a  camp,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles.  From  among  these  women  of  Yase,  on  account 
of  their  remarkable  physical  development,  have  been 
chosen  frequently  the  nurses  for  the  imperial  infants— 
an  honor  which  the  Yase  villagers  duly  appreciate,  ara 
which  makes  them  bear  themselves  proudly  among  theii 
less  favored  neighbors. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  nelghborhoutl 
of  Nikko,  for  instance^  the  care  of  the  horses,  mild  littit: 
pack-mares  that  do  much  of  the  burden-bearing  iti 
those  mountains,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  womtn. 
At  Nikko,  when  we  would  hire  ponies  for  a  two  days' 
expedition  to  Yumoto,  a  little  elderly  woman  was  the 
person  with  whom  our  bargains  were  made  ;  and  a  close 
bargainer  she  proved  to  be,  taking  every  advantage  that 
lay  in  her  power.  When  the  caravan  was  ready  to  start 
we  found  that,  though  each  saddle-horse  had  a  male 
groom  in  attendance,  the  pack-ponies  on  which  our 
baggage  was  carried  were  led  by  pretty  little  country 
girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  their  bright  black  eyes  and 


Ted  checks  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  blue  hand- 
kerchiefs that  adorned  their  heads  ;  their  slender  limbs 
incased  in  blue  cotton,  and  only  their  red  sashes  giving 
any  hint  of  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  the  weaker 
sex. 

As  we  journeyed  up  the  rough  mountain  roads  the 
little  girls  kept  along  easily  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
leading  their  meek,  shock-headed  beasts  up  the  slippery 
log  steps,  and  passing  an  occasional  greeting  with  some 
returning  pack-train,  in  which  the  soft  black  eyes  and 
bits  of  red  about  the  costume  of  the  little  grooms 
showed  that  they,  too,  were  mountain  maidens,  return- 
ing fresh  and  happy  after  a  two  days'  tramp  through 
the  rocky  passes. 

In  the  districts  where  the  silk- worm  is  raised,  and  the 
silk  spun  and  woven,  the  women  play  a  most  important 
part  in  this  productive  industry.  The  care  of  the 
worms  and  of  the  cocoons  falls  entirely  upon  the 
w^omen,  as  well  as  the  spinning  of  the  silk  and  the 
w^eaving  of  the  cloth.  It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  this 
largest  and  most  productive  industry  of  Japan  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  women ;  and  it  is  to  their  care  and  skill 
that  the  silk  product  of  the  islands  is  due.  In  the  silk 
districts  one  finds  the  woman  on  terras  of  equality  with 
the  man,  for  she  is  an  important  factor  in  the  wealth- 
producing  power  of  the  family,  and  is  thus  able  to  make 
herself  felt  as  she  cannot  when  her  work  ts  inferior  to 
that  of  the  men.  As  a  farmer,  as  a  groom,  or  as  a  por- 
ter a  women  is  and  must  remain  an  inferior,  but  in  the 
<are  of  the  silk-worms,  and  all  the  tasks  that  belong  to 
«ilk  culture,  she  is  the  equal  of  the  stronger  sex. 

Then,  again,  in  the  tea  districts  the  tea  plantations 
^re  filled  with  young  girls  and  old  women^  their  long 
sleeves  held  back  by  a  band  over  the  shoulder,  and  a 
blue  towel  gracefully  fastened  over  their  heads  to  keep 
cfFthe  sun  and  the  dust.  They  pick  busily  away  at  the 
green,  tender  leaves,  which  will  soon  be  heated  and 
rolled  by  strong  men  over  the  charcoal  fire.  The  occu- 
pation is  an  easy  one,  only  requiring  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  leaves  to  be  picked^  and  can  be  performed  by 
young  girls  and  old  women,  who  gather  the  glossy  leaves 
in  their  big  baskets  while  chatting  to  each  other  over 
the  gossip  and  news  of  the  day. 

In  the  hotels,  both  in  the  country  and  the  city,  women 
play  an  important  part.  The  attendants  are  usually 
sweet-faced,  prettily  dressed  girls,  and  frequently  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  is  a  woman.  My  first  experience  of 
a  Japanese  hotel  was  at  Nara,  anciently  the  capital  of 
Japan,  and  now  a  place  of  resort  because  of  its  fine  old 
temples,  its  Dai  Butsu,  and  its  beautiful  deer  park. 
The  day's  ride  in  jinrikisha  from  Osaka  had  brought  our 
party  in  very  tired,  only  to  find  that  the  hotel  to  which 
we  had  telegraphed  for  rooms  was  already  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  a  daimio  and  his  suite.  Not  a  room  could 
be  obtained,  and  we  were  at  last  obliged  to  walk  some 
distance,  for  we  had  dismissed  our  tired  jinrikisha  men, 
to  a  hotel  in  the  village  of  which  we  knew  nothing. 
What  with  fatigue  and  disappointment  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  view  the   unknown  hotel  in  a  very  rosy  light ; 


and  when  our  guide  pointed  to  a  small  gate  leading  into 
a  minute,  damp  court-yard  we  were  quite  convinced 
that  the  hardships  of  travel  in  Japan  were  now  about 
to  begin ;  but  disappointment  gave  way  to  hope  when 
we  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  buxom  landlady,  whose 
smile  was  in  itself  a  refreshment.  Although  we  had 
little  in  the  way  of  language  m  common,  she  made  us 
feel  at  home  at  once,  took  us  to  her  best  room,  sent  her 
blooming  and  prettily  dressed  daughters  to  bring  us 
tea  and  whatever  other  refreshments  the  mysterious  ap- 
petite of  a  foreigner  might  require,  and  altogether  be- 
haved toward  us  in  such  motherly  fashion  that  fatigue 
and  gloom  departed  forthwith,  leaving  us  refreshed  and 
cheerful 

Soon  we  began  to  feel  rested,  and  our  kind  friend, 
seeing  this,  took  us  upon  a  tour  around  the  house,  in 
w^hich  room  after  room,  spotless,  empty,  with  shining 
woodwork  and  softest  of  mats,  showed  the  good  house- 
keeping of  our  hostess.  A  little  garden  in  the  center  of 
the  house,  with  dwarf  trees,  moss-covered  stones,  and 
running  water,  gave  it  an  air  of  coolness  on  the  hot  July 
day  that  was  almost  deceptive  ;  and  the  spotless  wash- 
room, with  its  great  stone  sink,  its  polished  brass  basins, 
its  stone  well-curb,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  house, 
was  cool  and  clean  and  refreshing  merely  to  look  at.  A 
two  days'  stay  in  this  hotel  showed  that  the  landlady 
was  the  master  of  the  house.  Her  husband  was  about 
the  house  constantly,  as  were  one  or  two  other  men,  but 
they  all  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  energetic 
head  of  affairs.  She  it  was  who  managed  every  thing, 
from  the  cooking  of  the  meals  in  the  kitchen  to  the 
filling  and  heating  of  the  great  bath-tub  into  which  the 
guests  were  invited  to  enter  every  afternoon,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  of  their  rank.  On  the  second 
night  of  my  stay,  at  a  late  hour,  when  I  supposed  that 
the  whole  house  had  retired  to  rest,  I  crept  softly  out 
of  my  room  to  try  to  soothe  the  plaintive  wails  of  my 
dog,  who  was  complaining  bitterly  that  he  was  made  to 
sleep  in  the  wood  cellar  instead  of  in  his  mistress' 
room,  as  his  habit  had  always  been.  As  I  stole  quietly 
along,  fearing  lest  I  should  arouse  the  sleeping  house, 
I  heard  the  inquiring  voice  of  my  landlady  sound  from 
the  bath-room,  the  door  of  which  stood  wide  open. 
Afraid  that  she  would  think  me  in  mischief  if  1  did  not 
show  myself,  I  went  to  the  door,  to  find  her,  after  hti 
family  was  safely  stowed  away  for  the  night,  taking  her 
ease  in  the  great  tub  of  hot  water,  and  so  preparing  her- 
self for  a  sound,  if  short,  night's  sleep.  She  accepted 
my  murmured  iftu  (dog)  as  an  excuse  and  graciously 
dismissed  me  with  a  smile,  and  I  returned  to  my  room 
feeling  safe  under  the  vigilant  care  that  seemed  to  guard 
the  house  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  I  have  seen 
many  Japanese  hotels  and  many  careful  landladies  since, 
but  no  one  among  them  all  has  made  such  an  impres- 
sion as  ray  pleasant  hostess  at  Nara. 

Not  only  hotels,  but  little  tea-houses  all  through 
Japan,  form  openings  for  the  business  abilities  of 
women,  both  in  country  and  city.  Wherever  you  go, 
no  matter  how  remote  the  district  or  how  rough  the 
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road,  at  every  halting-point  you  find  a  little  tea-house. 
Sometimes  it  is  quite  an  extensive  restaurant,  with  sev- 
eral rooms  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  a  regu- 
lar kitchen  where  fairly  elaborate  cooking  can  be  done ; 
sometimes  it  is  only  a  rough  shelter,  at  one  end  of  which 
water  is  kept  boiling  over  a  charcoal  brazier,  while  at 
the  other  end  a  couple  of  seats,  covered  with  mats  or  a 
scarlet  blanket  or  two,  serve  as  resting-places  for  the 
patrons  of  the  establishment.  But  whatever  the  place 
is,  there  will  be  one  woman  or  more  in  attendance  ;  and 
if  you  sit  down  upon  the  mats  you  will  be  served  at 
once  with  tea,  and  later,  should  you  require  more,  with 
whatever  the  establishment  can  afford — it  may  be  only 
a  slice  of  watermelon  or  a  hard  pear ;  it  may  be  eels  on 
rice,  vermicelli,  egg  soup,  or  a  regular  dinner,  should 
the  tea-house  be  one  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborately 
appointed  ones.  When  the  feast  is  over  the  refresh- 
ments you  have  especially  ordered  are  paid  for  in  the 
regular  way  ;  but  for  the  tea  and  sweetmeats  offered, 
for  which  no  especial  charge  is  made,  you  are  expected 
to  leave  a  small  sum  as  a  present.  In  the  less  aristo- 
cratic resting-places  a  few  cents  for  each  person  is  suffi- 
cient to  leave  on  the  waiter  with  the  empty  cups  of  tea, 
for  which  loud  and  grateful  thanks  will  be  shouted  out 
to  the  retiring  party. 

In  the  regular  inn  the  chadai*  amounts  to  several 
dollars  for  a  party  remaining  any  time,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  all  the  extra  services  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  guests  by  the  polite  host  and  hostess  and  the 
servants  in  attendance.  The  chadai^  done  up  neatly  in 
paper,  with  the  words  On  chadai  written  on  it,  is  given 
with  as  much  formality  as  any  present  in  Japan.  The 
guest  claps  his  hands  to  summon  the  maid.  When  it  is 
heard — for  the  thin  paper  walls  of  a  Japanese  house  let 
through  every  noise — voices  from  all  sides  will  shout 
out,  Hi'-he'^  or  Hai^  which  means  that  you  have  been 
heard  and  understood.  Presently  a  maid  will  softly 
open  your  door,  and,  with  head  low  down,  will  ask 
what  you  wish.  You  tell  her  to  summon  the  landlord. 
In  a  few  moments  he  appears,  and  you  push  the  chadai 
to  him,  making  some  conventional  self-depreciating 
speech,  as,  **  You  have  done  a  great  deal  for  our  com- 
fort, and  we  wish  to  give  you  this  chadai^  though  it  is 
only  a  trifle."  The  landlord,  with  every  expression  of 
surprise,  will  bow  down  to  the  ground  with  thanks,  rais- 
ing the  small  package  to  his  head  in  token  of  accept- 
ance and  gratitude,  and  will  murmur  in  low  tones  how 
little  he  has  done  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests;  and 
then,  the  self-depreciation  and  formal  words  of  thanks 
on  his  side  being  ended,  he  will  finally  go  down  stairs 
to  see  how  much  he  has  gotten.  But,  whether  more  or 
less  than  he  had  expected,  nothing  but  extreme  grati- 
tude and  politeness  appears  on  his  face  as  he  presents 
a  fan,  confectionery,  or  some  trifle  as  a  return  for  the 
chadai^  and  speeds  the  parting  guests  with    his   lowest 


♦  Chadai  is,  literally,  "  money  for  tea,"  and  is  equivalent  lo  our  tips  to  the 
waiters  and  porters  at  hotels.  The  chadai  varies  with  the  wealth  and  rank  of 
the  guests,  the  duration  of  the  stay,  and  the  attention  which  has  been  bestowed. 
On  is  the  honorific  placed  before  the  word  in  writing. 


bow  and   kindliest  smile,  after  having   seen    to   every 
want  that  could  be  attended  to. 

There  seems  no  doubt  at  all  that  among  the  peasant- 
ry of  Japan  one  finds  the  women  who  have  the  most 
freedom  and  independence.  Among  this  class  all 
through  the  country  the  women,  though  hard-worked 
and  possessing  few  comforts,  lead  lives  of  intelligent, 
independent  labor,  and  have  in  the  family  positions  as 
respected  and  honored  as  those  held  by  women  in 
America.  Their  lives  are  fuller  and  happier  than 
those  of  the  women  of  the  higher  classes,  for  they  are 
themselves  bread-winners,  contributing  an  important 
part  of  the  family  revenue,  and  they  are  obeyed  and 
respected  accordingly.  The  Japanese  lady,  at  her  mar- 
riage, lays  aside  her  independent  existence  to  become 
the  subordinate  and  servant  of  her  husband  and 
parents-in-law,  and  her  face,  as  the  years  go  by,  shows 
how  much  she  has  given  up,  how  completely  she  has 
sacrificed  herself  to  those  about  her.  The  Japanese 
peasant  woman,  when  she  marries,  works  side  by  side 
with  her  husband,  finds  life  full  of  interest  outside  of  the 
simple  household  work,  and,  as  the  years  go  by,  her 
face  shows  more  individuality,  more  pleasure  in  life, 
less  suffering  and  disappointment  than  that  of  her 
wealthier  and  less  hard-working  sister. — A,  M.  Bacon. 
in  Japanese  Girls  and  JVomen. 


Marriage  in  Japan. 

When  the  Japanese  maiden  arrives  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  thereabouts  she  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  marry.  She  is  usually  allowed  her  choice  in  regard 
to  whether  she  will  or  will  not  marry  a  certain  man,  but 
she  is  expected  to  marry  some  one,  and  not  to  take  too 
much  time  in  making  up  her  mind.  The  alternative  of 
perpetual  spinsterhood  is  never  considered,  either  by 
herself  or  her  parents.  Marriage  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  in  a  woman's  life  as  death,  and  is  no  more  to 
be  avoided.  This  being  the  case,  our  young  woman 
has  only  as  much  liberty  of  choice  accorded  to  her  as  is 
likely  to  provide  against  a  great  amount  of  unhappiness 
in  her  married  life.  If  she  positively  dislikes  the  man 
who  is  submitted  to  her  for  inspection,  she  is  seldom 
forced  to  marry  him,  but  no  more  cordial  feeling  than 
simple  toleration  is  expected  of  her  before  marriage. 

The  courtship  is  somewhat  after  the  following  man- 
ner: A  young  man,  who  finds  himself  in  a  position  to 
marry,  speaks  to  some  married  friend  and  asks  him  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
maiden  who  would  be  willing  to  become  his  wife.  The 
friend,  acting  rather  as  an  advance  agent,  makes  a  can- 
vass of  all  the  young  maidens  of  his  acquaintance,  in- 
quiring among  his  friends,  and  finally  decides  that  so- 
and-so  (Miss  Flower,  let  us  say)  will  be  a  very  good 
match  for  his  friend.  Having  arrived  at  this  decision, 
he  goes  to  Miss  Flower's  parents  and  lays  the  case  of 
his  friend  before  them.  Should  they  approve  of  the 
suitor,  a  party  is  arranged  at  the  house  of  some  common 
friend,  where  the  young  people  may  have  a  chance  to 
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meet  each  other  and  decide  each  upon  tlie  other's  merits. 
Should  the  young  folks  find  no  fault  with  the  match, 
presents  are  exchanged,*  a  formal  betrothal  is  entered 
into,  and  the  marriage  is  hastened  furwarJ.  All  ar- 
rangemenis  between  the  contracting  parties  are  made 
by  go-betweens,  or  seconds,  who  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  nvarriagc,  and  must  be 
concerned  in  the  divorce  ]>roceeding^,  should  divorce 
become  desirable  or  necessary. 

The  marriage  ceremony,  which  seems  to  be  neither 
religious  nor  Jegal  in  its  nature,  takes  place  at  the  house 
of  the  groom,  to  which  the  bride  is  carried,  accompa- 
nied by  her  go-betweens,  and^  if  she  be  of  the  higher 
classes,  by  her  own  c  onfidential  maid,  who  will  serve  her 
as  her  personal  attendant  in  the  new  life  in  her  hus- 
band's house.  The  (romseau  and  household  goods, 
which  the  bride  is  expected  to  bring  with  her,  are  setit 
before.  The  household  goods  reqvnred  by 
custom  as  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  bride 
are  as  follows:  A  bureau,  a  low  desk  or 
table  for  writing,  a  work-box,  two  of  the 
lacquer  trays  or  tables  on  which  meals  are 
served,  together  with  every  thing  required 
for  furnishing  them,  even  to  the  chop-sticks, 
and  two  or  more  complete  sets  of  handsome 
bed  furnishings.  The  trQusscau  will  con- 
tain, if  the  bride  be  of  a  weli-to-do  fiirnily, 
dresses  fur  all  seasons,  and  handsome  sashes 
without  number;  for  the  unchanging  fash- 
ions of  Japan,  together  with  the  durable 
quality  of  the  dress  material,  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  woman,  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, to  enter  her  husband*s  house  with  a 
supply  of  clothing  that  may  last  her  through 
her  life- time.  The  parents  of  tiie  bride, 
in  giving  up  their  daughter,  as  they  do  when 
she  marries,  show  the  estimation  in  which  they  have  held 
her  by  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  trousseau  with 
which  they  provide  her.  This  is  her  very  own  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  a  divorce  she  brings  back  with  her  to  her 
father's  house  the  clothing  and  household  goods  that 
she  carried  away  as  a  bride. 

With  the  bride  and  her  ireusseau  are  sent  a  great 
number  of  presents  from  the  family  of  the  bride  to  the 
members  of  the  groom ^s  household.  Each  member  of 
the  family,  from  the  aged  grandfather  to  the  youngest 
grandchild^  receives  some  remembrance  of  the  occa- 
iiion  ;  and  even  the  servants  and  retainers,  down  lo  the 
jinrikisha  men  and  the  betto  in  the  stables,  are  not  for- 
gotten by  the  bride's  relatives.  Besides  this  present-giv- 
ing, the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  bride  and  groom,  as 
in  this  country,  send  gifts  to  the  young  couple,  often 
some  article  for  use  in  the  household,  or  crepe  or  silk 
for  dresses. 

In  old  times  the  wedding  took  place  in  the  afternoon, 
but   it  is   now  usually  celebrated  in  the  evening      The 

*'  The  prvscRl  from  the  groom  b  usually  a  piece  of  handinottie  sUk^  uied  %<ix  the 

4^i*  or  girdle.     This  lakes  the  place  of  the  conventional  engagemeut-nng  of  £u> 

t  and  Atr^enca,     From  the  fjmity  of  the  bride  »ilk,  luch  as  la  made  up  into 

,  i>  *ejit. 


ceremony  consists  merely  in  a  formal  drinking  of  the 
native  wine  (salr)  from  a  two-spouted  cup,  which  is 
presented  to  the  mouths  of  the  bride  and  groom  alter- 
i^ately.  This  drinking  from  one  cup  rs  a  symbol  of  the 
ctjual  sharing  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  married  life. 
At  the  ceremony  no  one  is  present  but  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  their  go-betweens,  and  a  young  girl,  whose 
duty  it  is  lo  present  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  contract* 
ing  |ianies.  When  this  is  over  the  wedding  guests,  who 
luve  been  assembled  in  the  next  room  during  the  cere- 
iiiony,  join  the  wedding  party,  a  grand  feast  is  spread, 
and  much  merriment  ensues.f 

On  the  third  day  after  the  wedding  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  are  expected  to  make  a  visit  to  the  bride's 
family,  and  for  this  great  preparations  are  made.  A 
large  party  is  usually  given  by  the  bride's  parents, 
either  in  the  afternoon  or  evening?,  in  honor  of  this  oc- 


casion, to  w^hich  the  friends  of  the  bride*s  family  are  in* 
viled.  The  young  couple  bring  with  them  presents 
from  the  groom *s  family  to  the  bride's  in  return  fnr  the 
presents  sent  on  the  wedding  day. 

The  festivities  often  begin  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
keep  up  until  late  at  night.  A  fine  dinner  is  served, 
and  mnsic  and  dancing  by  professional  performers,  or 
some  other  entertainment,  serve  to  make  the  time  pass 
pleasantly.  The  bride  appears  as  hostess  with  her 
mother,  entertaining  the  company  and  receiving  their 
congratulations,  and  must  remain  to  speed  the  last  dt- 
parting  guest  before  leaving  the  paternal  roof. 

Within  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  the  newly 
married  couple  are  expected  to  give  an  entertainment, 
or  series  of  entertainments,  to  their  friends  as  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage.  As  the  wedding  cere- 
mony is  private  and  no  notice  is  given,  nor  are  cards 
sent  out,  this  is  sometimes  the  first  intimation  that  is  re- 
ceived of  the  marriage  by  many  of  the  acquaintances, 
though  the  news  of  a  wedding  usually  travels  ([uickly. 
The    entertainment    may   be   a  dinner-party,   given   at 

t  Msnjr  vomeit  atill  bUckett  tl^cir  leeth  mhtr  ni»FrU|^,  after  the  mtttiiter  unU 
versal  in  the  p^st ;  but  this  custom  U,  fonuitately,  nrpidly  going  < 


home  or  at  some  tea-house,  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
one  given  at  the  bride's  home  by  her  parents.  Some- 
times it  is  a  garden  party,  and  very  lately  it  has  become 
the  fashion  for  officials  and  people  of  high  rank  to  give 
a  ball  in  foreign  style. 

Besides  the  entertainment,  presents  of  red  rice^  or 
mochif  are  sent  as  a  token  of  thanks  to  all  who  have  re- 
membered the  young  couple.  These  are  arranged  even 
more  elaborately  than  the  ones  sent  after  the  birth  of 
an  heir. 

The  young  people  are  not,  as  in  this  country,  ex- 
pected to  set  up  housekeeping  by  themselves  and  estab- 
lish a  new  home.  Marriages  often  take  place  early  in 
life,  even  before  the  husband  has  any  means  of  support- 
ing a  family  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  son  with  his 
wife  makes  his  abode  with  his  parents,  and  forms  sim- 
ply a  new  branch  of  the  household. 

The  only  act  required  to  make  the  marriage  legal  is 
the  withdrawal  of  the  bride*s  name  from  the  list  of  her 
father's  family  as  registered  by  the  government,  and  its 
entry  upon  the  register  of  her  husband's  family.  From 
that  time  forward  she  severs  all  ties  with  her  father's 
house  save  those  of  affection,  and  is  more  closely  re- 
lated by  law  and  custom  to  her  husband's  relatives  than 
to  her  own.  Even  this  legal  recognition  of  her  marriage 
is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in  Japan,  as  is  any  limita- 
tion of  the  right  of  divorce  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
or  extension  of  that  right  to  the  wife. — A.  M,  Bacon^  in 
Jafamsc  Giris  and  Women, 


k  Japanese  Girrs  Home  Life. 

BY    AGNES   MORGAN. 

Girls  the  world  over  need  to  kno^,  and  are  expected 
to  learn,  much  that  is  not  taught  in  the  school-room  j 
so  that  most  girls  have  home  duties  and  home  lessons 
that  are  very  different  from  their  school  duties,  and  con- 
sidered of  much  more  importance  by  many  parents. 
For  this  reason  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  at  the 
home  life  of  Japanese  girls,  whose  parents,  we  will  find, 
consider  that  their  daughters  have  a  double  duty  in  the 
house  J  one  being  to  help  the  mother  in  all  ways  they 
can,  the  other  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  capable 
mistresses  of  their  own  future  homes.  I  must  say  here 
that  I  write  not  of  what  I  have  seen,  but  of  what  I  have 
heard  from  the  girls  themselves.  My  occupation  as  a 
school  teacher  leaves  me  little  time  or  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  myself. 

The  young  girls  take  much  of  the  care  of  the  younger 
children,  especially  the  babies,  who  are  tied  on  the 
backs  of  their  young  nurses  in  the  morning,  and  remain 
there  the  greater  part  of  the  day*  These  little  girls 
often  go  on  errands  for  their  mothers,  to  a  neighbor's  or 
the  store.  There  are  pleasures  in  store  for  them,  too, 
in  the  shape  of  dolls,  in  the  making  of  whose  dresses 
they  take  their  first  sewing  lessons;  while  they  unknow- 
ingly learn  the  principles  of  washing  in  the  childish  fun 
of  making  clean  these  same  small  garments* 


As  the  girls  become  older  they  are  taught  to  help  in 
the  various  household  duties.  Let  us  take  a  girl  of  the- 
middle  class.  On  arising  in  the  morning  she  folds  her 
bed  and  puts  it  away  in  the  closet,  then  goes  to  the 
kitchen  to  assist  her  mother  in  the  preparation  of  break- 
fast, making  ready  the  table  or  tables,  and  waiting  on 
her  father  during  the  meal.  At  its  close  she  washes 
the  dishes  and  arranges  every  thing  orderly  in  its  ac- 
customed place,  then  sweeps  and  dusts  the  rooms,  her 
mother  in  the  meantime  attending  to  other  duties. 
When  the  house  is  cleaned  the  young  woman  sees  to 
her  own  personal  appearance  a  little,  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  than  at  her  early  rising;  after  which  she  passes 
the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  sewing  either  her  own 
dresses  or  those  of  the  family. 

If  it  is  a  clear  day  she  may  wash,  an  operation  very 
different  from  that  which  makes  many  a  Monday  blue 
for  some  of  my  readers.  There  will  not  be  so  many 
garments ;  but  how  would  you  like  to  take  your  dresses 
all  apart  and  sew  the  various  pieces  together  in  a  long 
strip,  wash  it  and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  all  danger  of 
wrinkles  and  puckers  prevented  by  stretching  it  cross- 
wise with  numbers  of  thin  bamboo  splits  ?  Small  pieces 
of  cloth  are  often  smoothed  out  evenly  on  a  flat  board 
and  set  up  to  dry.  Then  the  dress  is  to  be  made  again 
before  wearing.  To  be  sure  the  sewing  or  taking  apart 
is  by  no  means  the  undertaking  it  would  be  for  you,  nor 
is  it  considered  necessary  to  wash  the  lined  winter 
dresses  often.  The  thinner  summer  dresses  are  usually 
washed  without  unripping.  But  I  am  wandering  from 
my  subject.  The  reason  is  that  I  see  more  of  the  wash- 
ings than  any  thing  else,  as  they  must  hang  outside  the 
house  to  dry.  I  have  especially  noticed  them  on  Sun- 
days as  I  go  to  and  from  Sunday-school  on  fine  days. 

To  return  to  the  girl.  At  noon  she  helps  with  the 
dinner,  calling  in  the  children  and  looking  after  them 
while  eating,  then  washes  the  dishes.  The  same  pro- 
gramme is  carried  out  for  the  evening  meal.  The  after- 
noon may  be  spent  in  sewing  or  visiting,  or  taking  care 
of  the  children  while  the  mother  goes  out.  If  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant,  she  will  perhaps  assist  her  fa- 
ther in  the  shop,  or  take  charge  of  it  while  he  is  absent 
on  other  business.  When  we  go  shopping  we  are  often 
waited  upon  by  such  smiling,  pleasant  young  women. 
In  the  evening  she  will  mend  her  stockings,  or  perhaps 
read  or  talk  with  her  friends,  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion being  usually  that  one  that  never  fails  to  interest 
any  young  woman  of  any  country — dress  ;  either  her 
own  new  dresses  or  those  of  her  friends.  The  lime  of 
retiring  for  the  night  comes  about  ten  o'clock,  the  Jap- 
anese seldom  going  to  bed  early. 

The  young  woman  of  the  higher  classes  will  not  take 
such  an  active  part  in  the  cooking  and  other  house- 
work, as  there  are  more  servants  to  attend  to  such 
things.  But  she  is  taught  how  to  do  all,  and  is  well 
fitted  to  attend  to  her  household  after  marriage.  She 
is  also  taught  sewing.  As  for  the  washing,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  imagine  she  does  not  trouble  herself  with 
that  any  more  than  many  of  our  own  young  ladies  at 
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home  who  do  not  find  it  necessary.  Girls  must  also  be 
taught  how  to  receive  and  entertain  visitors  in  a  polite, 
graceful  manner,  and  it  takes  much  time  and  practice 
to  become  skillful  in  this  very  important  accomplish - 
mcnt  If  a  girl  takes  music  lessons,  as  many  do,  her 
days  will  often  be  spent  in  practice. 

So  you  see  these  girls  have  their  regular  housework, 
and  much  of  their  life  is  passed  in  this  way.  Many  of 
them  now  go  to  school ;  and  for  girls  who  need  to  make 
"  their  own  living  occupations  are  beginning  to  open  in 
some  lines  of  work,  I  know  Jittle  as  yet  of  any  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  now  find  opportunity  of  supporting 
themselves,  or  how  it  was  in  times  past.  Many  lower* 
\  class  girls  find  work  in  factories,  where  they  make  thread, 
silk,  embroidery,  etc»  This  sketch  refers  to  girls  who 
have  homes,  though  I  am  sure  you  would  he  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  other  girls  who  have  no  homes,  or,  if 
they  have,  must  help  to  keep  them.  But  what  efforts  I 
have  made  to  learn  something  of  these  girls  and  what 
they  can  do,  or  what  respectable  work  they  can  get, 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory, — Missionary  Records 
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Japan  Described  by  a  Japanese. 

BY    Y.    WADA  * 


There  are  many  books  upon  our  little  empire,  in  a 
corner  of  the  extreme  east,  but  with  great  regret  1  must 
say  that  most  of  these  narratives,  written  by  foreign 
travelers,  not  only  do  not  tell  the  truth  about  us,  but 
frequently  spread  abroad  rumors  of  such  a  character  as 
to  hurt  us  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  and  injuriously 
I  affect  our  commercial  interests.  I  ask  you,  then,  to 
.  read  with  great  caution  the  anecdotes  of  tourists, 

I  will  speak  first  of  our  geographical  position.  Japan 
is  east  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  separated  from  China 
by  the  China  Sea^  from  Korea  by  a  strait  of  the  same 
name,  and  from  Siberia  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the 
I  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  The  empire  is  composed  of  a  long 
line  of  islands^  following  a  general  north-east  and  south- 
west direction,  extending  from  24  degrees  north  lati- 
tude— that  is  to  say,  from  the  island  of  Formosa — to  51 
degrees  north  latitude,  near  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  The  empire  has  a  length  of  about  3,000  kilom- 
eters, f  The  principal  islands^  four  in  number,  arc  in 
order  of  their  importance,  Nippon  or  Niphon,  Kiushu^ 
Shikoku,  and  Hokkaido  (Jesso),  The  total  area  of 
these  islands,  with  the  little  islands  adjoining,  is  about 
,  382,000  square  kilometers,  of  which  six  tenths  pertain 
to  the  island  of  Niphon,  two  tenths  to  Hokkaido,  a 
tenth  to  Kiushu.  and  a  twentieth  to  Shikoku.  The 
total  length  of  coast  line  is  a  little  over  28,000  kilom- 
.  eters,  of  which  Niphon  has  a  coast  line  of  7,800  kilora- 
'  clcrs.  A  long  chain  of  mountains,  running  north-east 
to  south-west,  forms  the  backbone  of  all  these  islands. 
These  mountains  attain  m  many  places  a  height  of  over 

*  Mr.  V«  Wada«  meccoroIogUt  in  the  obseryalorjr  of  Japan,  recendy  addmMd 
tbe  Bel^AO  Gcographicml  Society  upon  the  subject  of  J«paa.  Thii  report  of  bk 
nnuukt  is  taken  from  the  Balletin  of  the  society. 
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3,000  meters.  The  greatest  elevaiton  is  3,700  meters. 
This  mountain  chain  divides  Niphon  into  two  water- 
sheds, one  sloping  toward  the  Pacific  and  the  other 
toward  the  Sea  of  Japan.  All  the  water-courses  are 
very  tortuous  and  the  currents  are  torrential.  The 
longest  river,  the  Ishikari,  in  the  island  of  Hokkaido,  is 
more  than  600  kilometers  long.  The  coasts  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  are  generally  steep,  bold,  and  irregular, 
presenting  many  bays  and  gulfs,  which  are  of  great  serv- 
ice to  navigation.  The  coasts  along  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  flat  and  regular,  and  afford  us 
no  important  ports*  The  sea  near  the  land  is  deeper 
on  the  side  of  the  ocean  than  on  the  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  In  the  ocean  a  depth  of  8,000  meters  is  soon 
attained.  The  Sea  of  Japan  has  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
that  depth.     (A  meter  is  a  little  over  three  feet.) 

From  what  I  have  said  of  the  configuration  of  our 
land,  its  geological  formation  will  be  readily  seen.  As 
you  know,  our  globe  was  formed  by  the  solidification  of 
a  crust  upon  the  surface  of  incandescent  liquids. 
While  the  crust  was  forming,  the  earth  turning  upon  its 
axis  and  giving  to  the  surface  different  degrees  of  veloc- 
ity in  different  latitudes,  the  crust  formed  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  forced  to  the  west,  and  there  accumulated 
in  a  corner  of  the  great  mass  known  as  the  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent. As  a  part  of  the  heat  of  our  globe  was  lost  by 
radiation  in  space,  the  crusts  contracted  and  formed  at 
its  surface  folds  which  make  our  mountain  chains. 
This  is  why  our  mountain  ranges  form  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle with  the  concave  side  facing  the  side  where  the 
greatest  pressure  was  exerted;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side 
of  Asia.  All  the  while  contracting  on  account  of  the 
perpetual  process  of  refrigeration,  the  land  is  still  the 
place  of  terrible  phenomena.  The  liquid  mass  within, 
unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  still  shrinking  crust, 
seeks  to  escape  at  places  where  the  resistance  is  least; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  earth's 
crust  This  results  in  inundations  of  lava.  By  such 
great  catastrophes  a  large  number  of  islands  were  added 
to  the  Japan  archipelago,  and  also  many  volcanoes  were 
formed,  of  which  some  are  still  active,  and  constantly 
emit  aqueous  and  sulphurous  vapors.  The  principal 
volcanos  are  these :  On  the  island  of  Niphon,  Fuji, 
Asama,  Shirane,  Naso ;  on  Kiushu,  Aso,  Kirishiraa, 
Sakurajima,  Iwoshima ;  and  in  Hokkaido,  Mometsu 
and  Akan.  Among  them  Mount  Fuji,  which  is  to-day 
completely  extinct,  is  the  highest.  It  has  an  altitude 
of  3,700  meters. 

Its  geological  constitution  also  makes  our  country 
rich  in  all  sorts  of  sources  of  heat,  Wherever  one  goea 
he  finds  beautiful  watering-places,  with  thermal  springs. 
But  we  have  also  frequent  earthquake  phenomena^ 
which  are,  if  not  dangerous,  at  least  disagreeable.  From 
1876^  when  seismometric  instruments  were  introduced 
at  the  observatory  of  Tokyo,  until  1887,  we  had  73* 
earthquake  shocks,  or  an  average  of  61  in  a  year,  or 
one  every  six  days.  I  should  add  that  of  these  shocks 
only  one  tenth  were  perceptible  save  through  scientific 
instruments.     They  have  rarely  attained   an   intensity 
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capable  of  doing  damage.  It  is  during  the  night  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  that  most  of  them  have 
occurred,  and  the  fewest  number  have  occurred  between 
eleven  A.  M.  and  noon.  The  number  of  nocturnal  and 
diurnal  shocks  were  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  12.  The 
greatest  number  of  them  have  occurred  in  December 
and  the  fewest  in  September.  They  are  most  frequent 
in  winter  and  spring.  The  earthquake  shocks  in  the 
cool  season  and  those  in  the  warm  season  are  in  the 
ratio  of  19  to  II.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  all 
parts  of  Japan  are  equally  subject  to  earthquake  shocks. 
In  the  region  of  Tokyo  the  shocks  are  most  numerous. 
This  doubtless  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
this  region  a  large  accumulation  of  folds  in  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  crust,  therefore,  does  not  present  great 
stability.  On  the  side  of  the  islands  facing  the  Sea  of 
Japan  there  has  been  scarcely  a  single  shock  for  five 
years.  The  shocks  are  far  more  frequent  upon  the 
Pacific  side. 

I  notice  that  most  foreign  visitors  have  given  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  our  habitations.  They 
say  in  brief  that  Japanese  dwelling-houses  are  built  of 
wood  because  such  structures  offer  better  resistance  to 
earthquake  shocks.  I  believe  this  is  true  in  certain 
places,  but  it  is  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  preva- 
lence of  wooden  dwelling-houses.  There  are  three 
reasons  which  have  more  to  do  with  the  character  of 
our  dwellings  than  earthquake  shocks.  The  first  is, 
that  we  have  no  good  building  stones.  Our  stone  is 
very  hard,  and  it  is  expensive  to  dress  and  transport  it, 
particularly  as  the  roads  are  not  good.  The  second 
important  reason  is  a  consequence  of  the  first.  It  re- 
lates to  the  financial  condition  of  the  people.  The 
country  was  closed  to  the  world  until  forty  years  ago. 
Commerce  was  essentially  interior,  except  a  few  ex- 
changes that  our  people  made  with  the  Chinese  and 
Koreans.  Thus  having  no  means  to  make  fortunes,  our 
people  contented  themselves  with  their  modest  wood 
dwellings  in  spite  of  the  frequent  fires  which  multiplied 
their  miseries.  The  third  reason  why  we  have  wooden 
houses  almost  exclusively  is  that  our  architects  have 
not  known  how  to  build  stone  structures,  and  our  work- 
shops have  not  produced  the  implements  required  for 
such  buildings.  However,  for  twelve  years  past  the 
wealth  of  our  people  has  been  rapidly  augmenting  by 
the  commercial  relations  we  now  enjoy  with  foreign 
countries.  Our  architects  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
and  America  to  learn  the  art  of  rearing  stone  buildings, 
and  now  in  our  largest  cities  may  be  seen  a  few  build- 
ings architecturally  attractive,  and  with  many  stories 
made  of  stone  or  brick. 

Let  us  speak  now  of  our  climate.  Many  people  im- 
agine that  Japan  has  a  burning  climate  like  that  of 
Central  Africa.  I  have  frequently  heard  this  opinion 
expressed.  It  is  not  so.  The  climate  is  for  the  most 
part  temperate.  At  the  southern  islands,  like  Liu-Kiu, 
Ogasawara,  and  some  of  the  northern  islands,  as  Hok- 
kaido, there  are  marine  currents  which  modify  the  nat- 
ural cold  or  heat.     As  you  have  the  Gulf  Stre»n  in  the 


Atlantic,  we  have  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  black  current,  or, 
better  still,  the  current  of  Japan,  which,  coming  from 
the  equatorial  regions,  passes  along  the  coast  of  China 
and  bathes  our  archipelagoes.     At  Kiushu   it   divides 
into  two  branches,  of  which  one  washes  the   southern 
shores  of  Japan  at  2fi  degrees  north  latitude,  and  then 
turns  toward  the  east.     The  other  journeys  north  to  the 
island  of  Tsushima,  and  there  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
ondary currents,  of  which  the  principal  one  follows  the 
west  and  northern   shores  of    Japan,  while   the   other 
washes  the  east  coast  of  Korea,  and  travels  north  to  the 
Gulf  of  Posiette.     Besides  these  warm  currents,  we  have 
a  counter-current  which  descends  from  the  polar  regions, 
and  is  consequently  cold.     It  waters  the  east  and  north- 
ern coast  of  Hokkaido  and  descends  along  the  east  side 
of  Niphon   until  it  meets  the  Japan  current  at  36  de- 
grees north  latitude.     These  two  currents  regulate  our 
climate.     Thus  the  current  of  Japan,  passing  near  the 
southern  coasts,  refreshes  them  and  furnishes  breezes. 
At  Kagoshima,  in  32  degrees  north  latitude,  the  average 
temperature  is  16  degrees  centigrade  and  never  passes  36 
degrees.     At  Hakodate,  in  42  degrees  north  latitude,  the 
mean   average   temperature  is  8  degrees  and  the  mini- 
mum does  not  reach  16  degrees.     In  general  the  mean 
temperature  varies  between   4  and   17   degrees  centi- 
grade.    The  mean  temperature  is  higher  upon  the  east 
and  southern  coasts  on  account  of  the  currents.     The 
climate  in  the  interior  approaches  that  which  meteorol- 
ogists call   continental   climate  ;  that  is,  the  variations 
are  greater  on  account  of  the  great  difference  between 
land  masses  and  the  sea  in  their  absorption  of  heat 
The  highest  temperature  observed  was  37  degrees,  and 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  was  34  degrees  in  44  degrees 
north  latitude.     These  are  the  extremes  of  temperature 
which  have  been  observed  in  Japan.     With  the  Asiatic 
continent  on  one  side  of  us  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
other,  we  are  supplied  with  two  wind  systems.     During 
winter,  .when  northern  Siberia  is  covered  with  ice,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  mounts  to  790  millimeters  in  the 
interior  of  Siberia,  while  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  there 
is  a  depression  of  750  millimeters.     This  gives  rise  to 
an  aerial  current,  coming  from  the  north  or  west,  and 
these   winds   predominate   among    us    during    winter. 
During  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  our  winds  are  gen- 
erally from  the  south.     These  two  different  air  currents 
give  us  varieties  of  weather.      The  dry   winds  which 
blow  from  Siberia  give  us  clear  weather  in  winter.   The 
humid  breezes  from  the  sea  give  us  bad  weather  during 
the  warm  season.     But,  of  course,  the  topographical  re- 
lief of  our  country  has  its  influence  upon  these  air  cur- 
rents.    The  regions  of  highest  mountains  toward  the 
east  are  the  scenes  of  numerous  rain  and  snow  storms 
during  winter,  and  where  the  breezes  from  the  sea  have 
full  sweep    the  largest  amount  of   stormy   weather  is 
found  in  summer.     Thus  the  region  of  greatest  rainfall 
is  the  peninsula  of  Noto,  where  the  annual  precipita- 
tion often  exceeds  three  meters.     The  driest  region  is 
upon  that  part  of  the  east  coast  which  is  washed  by  the 
polar  current.     The  rain  there  rarely  attains  a  meter 
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per  annum.  As  the  country  is  mountainous  and  the 
soil  is  not  easily  permeable,  inundations  are  very  fre- 
quent, especially  at  the  time  of  the  diluvial  rains  which 
accompany  the  typhoons  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. It  is  not  rare  at  this  time  to  observe  a  fall  of 
200  to  300  millimeters  of  rain  in  a  day. 

Before  speaking  of  the  products  of  our  country  I 
will  give  some  statistics  concerning  our  population. 
The  census  of  1888  shows  that  Japan  has  a  population 
0X39,607,234,  including  20,008,445  men  and  i9,598»789 
women.  There  was  an  increase  in  population  over  the 
preceding  year  of  13.7  per  thousand.  The  average  den- 
sity of  population  per  square  kilometer  is  102.  During 
1888  we  had  1,172,495  births^  which  was  30  births  per 
thousand  inhabitants;  752,834  deaths,  or  19  deaths  per 
thousand  inhabitants;  330,246  marriages,  and  109,176 
divorces.  Tokyo  has  1,313,299  inhabitants,  or  I1631  to  a 
square  kilometer.     We  have  five  cities  whose  population 

cecds  100,000  people  (Osaka,  Kioto,  Nagoya,  Yoko- 
ama  and  Kobe)>  and  nine  towns  which  have  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants.  Japan  is  therefore  a  very  populous 
country  and  necessartly  requires  a  strong  and  good  gov- 
crament  to  manage  its  affairs.  It  is  governed  by  an 
emperor  whose  dynasty  has  not  been  interrupted  for 
twenty-five  centuries.  His  majesty  has  under  his  direc- 
tion a  cabinet  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  various 
departments,  and  a  Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  To  maintain  the  peace 
the  emperor  has  an  armed  force  of  245,300  men  in  six 
army  divisions,  of  which  3,955  are  ofKcers  and  8,600 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  annual  expenses  of 
the  war  department  are  56,440,000  francs.  The  naval 
force  is  composed  of  30  vessels  of  the  latest  models,  ex- 
ceeding 48,800  tons  burden,  and  carrying  5,700  marines, 
of  whom  1,321  are  officers,  1,529  non-commissioned 
oflficers.  The  expenses  of  the  navy  are  29,370,000 
francs.  The  total  budget  for  the  armed  force  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  was  122,750,000  francs,  or  a  third  of 
the  total  revenue. 

As  for  public  instruction,  we  have  a  university,  with 
laS  professors  and  738  students;  a  normal  high-school, 
with  26  professors  and  154  students  ;  7  lower  schools  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  with  288  teachers  and 
3,989  pupils;  19  high-schools  for  girls,  with  1S6  teach^ 
ers  and  2i599  students  ;  46  ordinary  normal  schools, 
49  secondary  schools,  and  25^953  primary  schools.  The 
three  last  classes  of  schools  have  2,943,000  students. 

I  come  now  to  the  productions  and  commerce  of  our 
country.  On  account  of  the  temperate  climate  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  islands  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
our  fields  are  extremely  fertile.  Although  our  agricult- 
ural machinery  is  primitive  and  our  peasantry  are  well 
content  with  it,  the  harvests  of  rice,  wheat,  maize,  and 
potatoes  are  very  abundant.  Thus  every  year  the 
farmers  reap  a  harvest  of  about  70^000,000  hectoliters 
of  rice,  of  which  they  export  to  the  value  of  11,000,000 
francs  ;  43,000,000  hectoliters  of  other  cereals,  of  which 
they  export  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  francs.  Two  mil- 
liards of  kilograms  of  potatoes  and  sweet-potatoes,  and 


31,000,000  kilograms  of  maize.  All  our  other  harvests 
are  e*  pi  ally  abundant.  We  raise  each  year  9,000^000 
kilograms  of  hemp,  59,000,000  kilograms  of  indigo,  85,- 
000,000  kilograms  of  cotton,  22,000,000  kilograms  of  to- 
bacco, 429,000,000  kilograms  of  sugar-cane,  26,830,000 
kilograms  of  tea,  of  which  we  export  32,000,000  francs ; 
3,494,000  kilograms  of  silk,  2,132,000  hectoliters  of 
cocoons,  etc.  Silk  is  the  leading  article  of  exportation 
from  our  country.  The  value  of  the  annual  export 
amounts  to  about  146,000,000  francs. 

Products  of  the  sea  constitute  a  large  part  of  our 
wealth.  The  value  of  the  exports  derived  from  the  sea 
amounted,  in  1888,  to  12,000,000  francs.  We  have  min- 
erals in  abundance,  particularly  gold  mines»  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  coal  In  18S7  we  mined 
657  kilograms  of  gold,  42,320  kilograms  of  silver,  14,- 
225,000  kilograms  of  copper,  179,490,000  kilograms  of 
iron,  3,400.000  kilograms  of  antimony,  and  about  2  mill- 
iards kilograms  of  coaU  The  amount  of  our  mineral  ex- 
ports is  about  17,000,000  francs  annually.  While  the  total 
value  of  our  exports  is  about  346,000,000  francs,  our  im- 
ports amount  to  336,000,000  francs,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal articles  are  cotton  cloths,  154,000,000  francs  j  machin- 
ery and  fire-arras,  33,000,000  francs  ;  sugar,  31,000,000 
francs;  metals,  31,000,000  francs  ;  petroleum,  24,000,000 
francs;  chemicals,  10,000,000  francs;  skins  and  furs, 
6,000,000  francs;  fermented  liquors,  3,000,000  francs;  to- 
bacco, 1,000,000  francs.  The  countries  which  buy  our 
merchandise  are,  in  order  of  importance,  the  United 
States,  China,  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Australia,  The  countries  which  supply  goods  to  us  are, 
in  order  of  the  importance  of  their  trade,  England, 
China,  the  East  Indies  and  Siam,  Germany,  United 
States,  France,  and  Switzerland,  each  of  whom  sells  us 
more  than  2,000,000  francs*  worth  a  year. 

There  are  many  routes  of  communication  with  for- 
eign countries.  The  lines  of  the  Japanese  Company 
Yeusen  connect  us  with  China  and  Korea.  The  Mes- 
sageries  Maritime  steamers  ply  between  Yokohama  and 
Marseilles,  the  German  Lloyd  between  Yokohama  and 
Bremen,  and  the  Antwerp  line  between  Yokohama  and 
London.  The  Pacific  Mail  Company  connects  Yoko- 
hama and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  line 
plies  between  Yokohama  and  Vancouver.  The  port  of 
Nagasaki  is  connected  by  submarine  cable,  on  the  one 
hand  with  Shanghai,  and  on  the  other  with  Vladivos- 
tok. We  have  3,700  post-offices,  72,000  kilometers  of 
highw-ays,  308  telegraph  offices,  and  a  telegraph  service 
of  10,000  kilometers  of  wires.  The  telephone  has  been 
very  largely  introduced  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  As 
yet  we  have  only  3,000  kilometers  of  railroads,  but 
every-where  new  lines  are  in  course  of  construction. 
In  five  years  more  the  country  will  be  quite  well  pro- 
vided with  railroads. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  Japan,  which  has  been  open  only  since  1854,  has 
has  not  been  slow  to  attain  in  many  things  the  level 
of  Western  civilization,  and  is  still  making  steady 
progress. 


BY   CLINTON    MONTAGUE. 

New  Year's  day  in  Japan  is  the  happiest  one  in  the 
whole  twelve  months.  Over  all  the  islands  of  Dai  Nip- 
pon it  is  a  universal  holiday.  It  is  full  more  important 
with  them  than  even  Christmas  is  with  us*  Preparations 
sue  made  weeks  beforehand  for  the  approach  of  the 
great  day.  Houses  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  clean- 
ing, and  every  one  buys  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  The 
man  who  can  afford  but  one  new  gown  a  year  buys  it 
before  New  Year's  eve,  and  incredibly  poor  is  the  girl 
that  cannot  have  a  new  M  or  a  gilt-headed  pin  for  her 
black  shining  hair. 

The  Japanese,  like  the  other  ** pupil  nations**  of 
China,  formerly  followed  the  lunar  calendar,  and  the 
year  began  anywhere  between  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  middle  of  February,  accordingly  as  the  twelfth 
moon  or  month  ended.  In  1S72,  however,  by  decree  of 
the  mikado,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted,  which 
disposed  of  this  irregularity.  So  to-day  the  people  of  the 
**  Laud  Where  the  Day  Begins  "  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary at  the  same  time  with  the  narions  of  Christendom. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  is  a  busy  one,  especially  for 
business  men.  The  custom  of  settling  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  year  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Every  one  makes  a  great  effort  not  to  allow  any  debt 
to  pass  over  into  the  new  year.  The  force  of  this  long- 
standing custom  is  such  that  those  who  fail  to  observe 
it  strictly  will  find  their  credit  seriously  impaired  in  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

On  New  Year's  eve  the  celebration  begins,  and  every- 
where, in  the  small  hamlets  as  well  as  in  the  populous 
cities,  hilarity  and  merriment  prevail.  The  shops  are 
all  open,  and  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in  curious 
decorations  and  ornaments  symbolic  of  the  season — ^toys, 
candy,  and  clothing.  Every  body  buys  something,  if  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  straw  sandal  or  a  sugar "  ty- 
phoon." The  Japanese  are  famous  confectioners  and 
straw- workers.  Straw  is  made  into  all  sorts  of  clothing 
that  is  worn,  and  even  into  ropes  and  horseshoes.  And 
as  for  confections,  all  sorts  of  Japanese  things,  done  in 
a  way  to  be  swallowed  and  to  titillate  the  palate,  can  be 
found  in  any  one  of  those  little  bamboo-covered  shops- 
Gum-balls,  preserved  oranges  in  slice  or  quarter,  sweet- 
potato  custardj  sponge-cake,  in  immaculate  white-pine 
boxes,  tied  with  the  most  coquettish  white  and  red  rib- 
bons of  paper^  and  candy  cuttlefish,  mermaids,  and 
junks  loaded  with  passengers,  are  in  quantities  to  tempt 
the  children,  and  even  older  persons. 

The  crowds  are  noisy  and  vociferous,  but  good- 
natured.  Venders  of  infallible  specifics  for  every  ail* 
ment  known  to  the  Mongolian  race  ;  tricksters,  athletes 
and  acrobats,  singers  and  musicians  and  fortune-tellers, 
are  out  in  full  force  and  work  at  their  peculiar  crafts. 
A  rich  harvest  is  gathered  from  the  credulous  and  from 
the  young  folks  on  these  occasions.  The  commotion 
and  traffic  continue  till  midnight,  and  oftentimes  until  a 
later  hour. 


Then  in  every  house,  before  retiring,  occurs  the  an- 
nual ceremony  of  driving  out  the  oni^  or  household  imps- 
The  householder,  or  the  children,  armed  with  a  measure 
of  parched  peas  or  beans,  go  through  the  house,  scat- 
tering the  kernels  over  the  floor  and  the  furniture  in 
every  room,  crying  out  :  **  Away,  imps  ;  in,  good  luck  !" 
As  it  is  usually  done  with  more  or  less  boisterousness 
of  glee,  it  becomes  a  sport  among  the  more  enlightened, 
while  with  the  lower  classes  it  still  remains  the  relic  of 
a  terrible  superstition. 

The  Japanese  put  a  great  faith  in  amulets ;  hence 
on  New  Ycar*a  eve  a  monstrous  picture  of  a  human  fig- 
ure, covered  with  hair,  and  with  a  sword  in  each  hand^ 
or  a  dragon's  head  with  a  wide  mouth,  large  teeth,  and 
fiery  eyes,  is  placed  over  the  door  of  almost  every 
house  to  keep  all  misfortunes  from  the  inmates.  Iiv 
some  cases  the  branch  of  a  tree,  usually  the  holly,  or 
long  strips  of  paper,  inscribed  with  necromantic  charac- 
ters, are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  last  thing 
before  the  family  retires  offerings  of  rice,  fish,  and  other 
eatables  are  placed  before  the  altar  or  shelf,  on  which 
is  the  household  shrine,  w^ith  the  idols  or  images  of  the 
gods  worshiped* 

New  Year's  day  itself  is  entirely  given  up  to  merri- 
ment, feasting,  smiling  salutations,  and  congratulatory 
visits.  To  all  appearances,  at  least,  the  evil  spirits  seera 
10  have  left  the  Japanese  people  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day  without  any  interference  on  their  part.  Every- 
where are  seen  happy  faces,  and  expressions  of  good 
will  are  on  every  Itp.  The  people  appear  in  their  new 
clothes,  and  the  streets  present  a  gay  appearance.  No 
one  labors  on  that  day,  which  is  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths; 
neither  for  love  nor  money  can  a  person  be  induced  10 
do  a  stroke  of  work. 

Making  calls  is  the  great  business  of  the  day.  Every 
body  calls  on  somebody.  Children  pay  visits  to  their 
parents,  servants  honor  their  employers,  friends  renew 
old  acquaintanceship.  The  pretty,  dark-eyed  Japanese 
ladies  are  at  home  that  day  to  all  their  female  acquaint- 
ances. When  they  go  out  they  either  ride  in  a  jinrik- 
isha,  a  miniature  two-wheeled  gig  drawn  or  rather  pushed 
by  a  man,  or  are  carried  in  a  palanquin.  The  higher 
classes  dress  very  extravagantly  on  these  occasions. 
Every  article  of  rheir  dress  is  made  of  silk,  and  they 
wear  the  costliest  jewels.  The  female  dress  consists  of 
a  succession  of  robes  of  thin  stuff  worn  one  over  another^ 
the  aM  or  scarf  coming  last.  They  put  their  feet  in 
white  boots  which  have  a  separate  piece  for  the  great 
toe.  A  broad  girdle  is  worn  which  distinguishes  mar- 
ried women  from  unmarried,  the  former  tying  it  in  front, 
the  latter  behind. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  men  is  the  same,  except  in 
quality,  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant.  It  consists 
of  a  long  gown,  without  a  collar,  and  is  of  silk  or  cotton, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  wearer.  The  sleeves  are 
always  short  and  very  wide,  the  underside  being  sewed 
together  to  serve  as  a  pocket.  A  Japanese  gentleman 
wears  pantaloons  only  on  f^te  days  like  New  Year's. 
They  are  great  baggy  affairs^  resembling  a  petticoat 
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'Seiswd  partly  up  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening 
for  each  leg  ^  the  bottom. 

Many  presents  arc  made  at  these  New  Year  visits. 
Callers  are  always  surt:  t4i  go  away  loaded  with  gifts. 
These  aretisually  accowipanied  by  the  compliments  and 
^ood  wiskes  of  the  doa-ors.  The  valoe  of  the  presents 
•varies,  of  course,  with  the  wealth  or  generosity  of  the 
^iver — it  may  be  only  a  basket  of  fniit,  a  vase  of  flowers, 
a  pretty  fan,  or  package  of  choice  tea ;  but  it  carries 
with  tt  the  **  New  Year  **  charm  and  is  a  pleasing  token 
©f  friendly  regard  that  is  always  welcome. 

Wine  is  never  offered  to  visitors,  A  cup  of  tea  and 
Siweetmeats  are  the  refreshments  usually  served.  The 
cards  used  for  these  New  Year  calls  are  rectangular 
strips  of  red  or  yellow  paper^  about  four  inches  wide  and 
^ight  long,  with  the  name  stamped  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  <:orner. 

Yonng  folks  spend  the  day  with  toys  and  games. 
Kite-flymg  and  top-playing  are  indulged  in  to  a  great 
extent.  But  the  Japanese  girls  have  their  dollsi  and  they 
dress  them  up  on  New  Year's  day,  and  play  '*  making 
calk,"  as  they  have  seen  their  mothers  do.  From  the 
mikado  to  the  poorest  serf,  all  rest  from  care  and  anxiety. 
Among  the  wealthy  and  those  of  high  rank  this  rest  and 
freedom  are  continued  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  accord- 
ing to  condition* 

The  New  Year  being  considered  the  most  propitious 
day  o€  all  the  year  for  important  negotiations,  many 
betrothals  and  marriages  take  place  at  this  time,  thus 
increasing  the  hilarity  of  both  family  and  social  gather- 
ingSb — CkristiaH  Intelligencer, 


The  Natioiialigtie  Spirit  in  Japan* 

BY    REV.    DWIGHT    W.    LEARNED. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  of  the  so-called  **  anti- 
foreign  "  feeling  in  Japan,  and  of  its  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  Christianity  or  its  relation  to  the  best  meth* 
od  of  carrying  on  missionary  work.  That  there  is  any 
general  feeling  of  hostility  to  foreigners  is  untrue,  and 
iit  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a  few  acts  of 
Science  or  rudeness  represent  the  general  spirit  of  the 
people,  or  that  foreigners  are  in  any  way  in  danger ;  but 
it  is  irue  that  there  has  been  within  the  last  year  or  two 
a  marked  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  of 
Japan  for  the  Japanese,"  and  that  it  has  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  missionary  work  here.  This 
^^&  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
^tissionary  Association  of  this  region,  and  the  following 
^erc  among  the  points  presented  ; 

I,  The  phenomenon  in  question  should  not  be  called 
*n  antiforeign  b^t  a  nationalistic  feeling  ;  there  is  no 
^^csirc  to  drive  out  foreigners  or  to  do  them  harm ;  the 
^€sire  is  to  assert  and  maintain  the  national  independ- 
ence in  all  things,  and  to  escape  any  and  every  kind  of 
'^^teign  control.  In  politics  it  led  to  the  rejection  of 
^^e  proposed  revision  of  the  treaties  last  year  because  it 
^aa  provided   that   for   several  years    four   foreigners 


should  be  made  judges  in  the  highest  court.  In  relig- 
ious work  it  leads  to  aversion  to  any  arrangements 
which  give  foreigners  an  official  privilege  or  right  of 
control  in  Church  or  schools.  It  is  no  new  spirit ;  only 
a  new  manifestation  of  the  intense  patriotism  and  pride- 
in  country  which  have  ever  characterised  this  people.. 
Japan  is  a  country  with  natural  boundaries  of  sea  divid- 
ing it  from  all  others,  and  with  a  homogeneous  people 
who  have  behind  them  a  long  history  of  their  own,  so  that 
it  is  not  strange  that,  although  they  have  borrowed  much 
from  other  countries,  they  are  resolved  to  maintain  their 
national  independence  at  whatever  cost.  The  English 
paper  which  several  years  ago  said  that  if  Germany 
wanted  to  acquire  foreign  territory  she  might  conquer 
Japan  little  knew  the  temper  of  this  people.  At  the 
same  time  the  Japanese  desire  to  **  get  the  best,"  and 
the  two  feelings  somewhat  alternate.  At  one  time  they 
seek  to  learn  from  foreigners  and  are  eager  to  adopt 
whatever  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  highest  or  most  ad- 
vanced civilitation,  at  another  their  chief  concern  is  to 
maintain  their  own  independence.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  the  former  spirit  was  predominant,  and  it  seemed, 
for  example,  as  if  even  the  ladies  would  soon  adopt  for- 
eign dress;  now  the  latter  spirit  prevails,  and  it  is  no 
recommendation  to  a  thing  that  it  comes  from  abroad- 

2.  The  present  phase  of  Japanese  feeling  undoubted* 
ly  is  in  some  respects  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  spread 
of  Christianity.  For  one  thing,  while  it  is  not  directly 
antichristian,  it  is  favorable  to  the  efforts  of  the  old  re* 
ligions  of  the  country  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  in 
some  places  where  they  are  strong  there  has  been  some- 
what violent  opposition  to  Christian  work.  Again,  it 
takes  away  some  opportuuities  for  Christian  work. 
Thus  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  and  general  de- 
sire to  learn  English,  and  the  mission  schools  both  for 
young  men  and  young  women  were  thronged  with  stu- 
dents, the  only  difficulty  being  to  find  sufficient  room 
and  teachers  for  those  who  wished  to  be  taught,  so  that 
large  companies  of  young  people  were  brought  under 
the  inEuence  of  Christian  truth  with  their  minds  friend- 
ly to  all  Western  teaching  ;  now  there  is  a  universal 
falling  off  of  the  number  of  students  at  these  schools,  in 
some  cases  a  very  great  diminution,  especially  at  the 
girls'  schools,  and  those  who  do  come  are  not  always  so 
friendly  to  foreign  teachings.  A  few  years  ago,  too,i 
there  was  a  general  desire  among  wotnen  to  learn  forJ 
eign  ways  of  making  clothes^  of  knitting,  crocheting 
and  the  like,  which  furnished  many  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  in  Christian  influences,  and  even  fashion  books 
or  papers  became  valued  missionary  helps  ;  to-day  there 
is  much  less  opportunity  of  this  kind. 

3,  The  present  temper  of  the  people  favors  theolog- 
ical unrest  among  the  leaders  of  the  Churches.  They 
are  so  much  afraid,  in  some  cases,  of  coming  under  the 
control  of  a  foreign  theology  that  they  call  in  question 
almost  every  thing  which  they  have  learned  from  their 
instructors  in  theology.  As  the  teachings  which  they 
received  have  in  general  been  such  as  are  called  **  or- 
thodox,"   perhaps  even  **  conservative,**    there   is  just 


now  a  good  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  **  ad- 
vanced "  teachings,  and  there  is  something  to  remind 
one  of  the  readiness  of  the  Galatians  to  receive  "a  dif- 
ferent Gospel,"  As  Unitarian  and  German  **  liberal  " 
teachers  came  to  Japan  just  about  as  this  change  was 
taking  place,  there  has  been  a  general  theological  fer- 
ment and  discussion.  Some  of  our  friends  who  have 
exhorted  the  Japanese  to  get  a  theology  of  their  own 
nnay  have  unwittingly  helped  on  this  movement.  Some 
of  our  brethren,  carried  away  by  their  zeal  for  national 
independence,  or  by  their  desire  to  show  that  they  them- 
selves were  not  tied  to  the  foreigners*  leading  strings, 
have  rashly  expressed  doubts  as  to  some  fundamental 
doctrines^  and  have  sometimes  criticised  the  foreign 
teachers  and  disparaged  the  condition  of  Western  coun- 
tries in  a  manner  that  was  neither  altogether  kind  nor 
entirely  accurate.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  take  such  talk  too  much  in  earnest,  or  to  think  that 
the  Japanese  Christians  are  likely  to  forsake  sound  doc- 
Irines,  One  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  represented  it  as  moved  by 
so  strong  an  antiforeign  spirit  as  to  reject  whatever  was 
proposed  from  any  foreign  source;  but  the  more  cor* 
rect  account  states  that  there  was  no  antiforeign  spirit 
present,  only  a  desire  to  form  such  a  creed  as  should  be 
most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church  in 
Japan,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  creed  which 
indeed  omits  all  distinctively  Calvinistic  features,  but 
contains  all  the  grand  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

4.  This  state  of  feeling  has,  however,  some  advan- 
tages. For  one  thing,  it  has  removed  the  danger — 
which  some  felt  to  be  a  very  real  one  a  few  years  ago — 
of  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  a  State  religion,  in 
order  to  gain  more  respect  from  foreign  powers,  Thts, 
which  was  strongly  urg^d  by  at  least  one  prominent 
leader  of  Japanese  opinion,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
be  a  hinderance  to  the  spread  and  establishment  of  a 
truly  evangelistic  and  spiritual  type  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  danger,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  though  the  number  of  additions  to  the  churches  be 
less  just  now  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  those 
who  do  become  Christians  will  do  so  with  more  thought- 
ful conviction  and  more  earnest  faith.  It  is  also  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  Christianity,  in  order  to  be  truly 
and  permanently  fruitful  here,  must  be  rooted  deep  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  that  it  can  have  no  real  vitality 
if  it  is  only  an  exotic  growth  j  hence  not  only  must  the 
outward  forms  and  organization  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  people,  but  the  ductrines  them- 
selves must  be,  as  it  were,  worked  over  by  the  Japanese 
and  be  made  a  real  part  of  their  inner  life  before  Chris- 
tianity will  be  thoroughly  planted  here.  Thus  this  fer* 
ment  and  agitation,  though  not  unattended  with  danger, 
may  be  looked  upon  without  alarm  and  without  dis- 
couragement— ^may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought  here. 
That  this  view  is  commonly  taken  of  the  situation  may 


be   inferred  from  the  uniformly  hopeful  tone   taken  by 
the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

5.  This  change  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
calls  for  some  changes  in  missionary  methods  of  work. 
A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  there  was  so  great  a  de- 
sire to  learn  English,  and  it  seemed  possible  to  do  so 
much  by  means  of  that  language,  that  some  felt  it  wiser 
to  work  through  English  than  to  spend  the  years  neces- 
sary for  gaining  a  working  knowledge  of  the  tongue  oi 
the  people.     Whether  this  was  wise  or  not  then,  it  is  plain 
enough  now  that  except  for  the  few  who  are  called  to  do 
some  especial  work  in  English  (and  the  teaching  of  En- 
glish can  by  no  means  be  given  up),  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  get  some  mastery  of  the  Japanese  language  in 
order  to  do  any  satisfactory   work.     The  desire  for  En 
glish  and  the  fact  that  foreigners  have  not  been  able  to 
live   in   the  interior  except  as  teachers  have  combined 
in    causing  many  missionaries   in  the  interior    to   give 
much    time   to   teaching  English,     Not  a  few  schools 
have  been   established  by  the   Japanese  Christians,  in 
which   buildings    Ja])anese  teachers   and    management 
have    been  provided    by   them,  and   missionaries    have 
been  asked  to  co-operate  by  doing  the  English  teach- 
ing.    It  has  seemed  cruel  not  to  aid  in  this  way  institu- 
tions established  sometimes  with  much  self-denial  and 
which  seemed  to  be  so  promising  a  means  of  extending 
Christian  influence,  but  the  result  has  been,  perhaps,  to 
call  too  many  away  from    study  of  the   language  and 
from  direct   evangelistic  work.     It  may  not  be  wise  to 
abandon  schools  already  planted   and   nourished  with 
many  prayers,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  much 
less  extension   of   this  kind  of  w^ork  in  the  immediate 
future.     Again,  it  is  necessary  even   more    than  before 
that   the   missionary   refrain    from    official    control  of 
churches  and  schools,  and  that  the  responsibility  forlhe 
management  of  Christian  institutions  be  committed  to 
the  Japanese,     There  is  still,  however,  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  influence  and  usefulness  open  to  the  missionarf 
who  comes  without  condescension,  ready  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  people,  and  recognizing  the  Christians  of  the  land 
as  fully  brethren  in  Christ. — IndependtnU 

Kiaio^  Japan,  March  20,  iSgi, 


The  Present  Religious  Crisis  in  Japan. 

BY    NOBU TA    KISHIMOTO. 

**  Christian  work  in  Japan/'  wrote  a  missionary, ' 
more  difficult  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago/'  and 
such  is  a  common  experience  among  the  Christian 
preachers  who  have  labored  in  the  field  for  the  past 
few  years.  We  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  the  Christian  workers  by  forty-si x»  the  total  number 
of  the  converts  of  last  year  was  less  by  almost  one  thou- 
sand than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Again,  wc  see 
that,  while  the  preaching  was  more  successfully  carried 
on  in  the  more  recently  started  places  under  the  junior 
preachers,  the  older  preachers,  generally  speaking,  were 
rather  dull  and  sleeping.     And  again,  we  see  that  cveaj 
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some  missionaries  felt  obliged  to  take  up  the  indirect 
work  of  education,  as  their  direct  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  was  circumscribed  by  both  external  and  internal 
circumstances.  These  and  many  other  facts  nf  a  simi- 
lar nature  seem  lo  confirm  the  statement  made  by  a 
missionary  in  that  field  when  he  wrole^  **The  work  of 
missions  is  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  in  Japan." 

The  present  difficulty  in  the  Christian  work  in  Japan 
is  almost  universally  recognized  ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  difficulty  will  not  increase  if  something  is  not 
done  lo  prevent  it.  Missionary  work  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
crisis.  No  !  we  are  already  in  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
itself.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  crisis  ?  What  are  its 
causes?  Why  has  it  come  now  instead  of  some  years 
ago,  or  some  years  later  on  ?  What  are  the  best  means 
with  which  to  meet  this  crisis?  As  to  its  causes,  I  think 
there  are  many,  and  in  the  following  pages  I  will  at- 
tempt to  present  some  important  ones  as  well  as  I  can, 

I.  The  causes  of  the  present  religious  crisis,  which 
are  common  to  all  ihc  Christian  workers. 

If  more  minutely  investigated  there  may  be  many 
more,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  six  causes^  and  of 
these  the  first  four  have  been  more  or  less  considered, 
but  the  last  two,  which  are  really  much  stronger,  seem 
not  to  have  been  duly  noticed. 

1.  The  first  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  present  in  Japan  is  tlie  fact  that  the  general 
attention  of  our  countrymen  is  engrossed  by  the  interest 
in  polilics.  If  any  thing  is  important  in  the  history  of 
our  country  it  is  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and 
the  organization  of  the  Parliament.  The  former  was 
promulgated  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  the  latter  met 
for  the  first  time  in  November,  1890.  The  jjeople  were 
busy  in  discussing  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  the 
new  constitution,  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  reading  reports  of  the 
parliamentary  debates.  It  is  natural  that  such  occupa- 
tion should  divert  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  from 
religious  questions.     Bui  this  trouble  is  not  very  serious. 

2.  The  second  cause  is  the  general  antiforeign  spirit 
aroused  by  certain  events  occurring  before  and  after 
the  delay  of  the  treaty  revision,  which  may  in  itself  be 
regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of  this  strong  feeling,  I 
can  here  only  allude  to  these  circumstances.  As  to  the 
delay  of  the  treaty  revision,  this  cannot  but  strengthen 
the  antiforeign  spirit,  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
foreigners,  in  the  thought  of  the  common  people.  In 
spite  of  the  effort  of  some  missionaries  for  the  favorable 
result  of  the  treaty  revision,  they  were  said  to  be  acting 
against  it  or  meddling  with  things  with  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  result  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting men  to  listen  to  Christianity,  the  gospel  of  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  mankind.  But  this  also  is  a  mere 
temporary  feebng,  and  there  are  already  some  symp- 
toms of  its  subsidence, 

3.  The  third  cause  is  the  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
application of  the  emperor's  rescript  on  morals,  which 
was  proclaimed  last  November.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  rescript  implies  some  Shintoistic  element,  and 


A  SHINTO  PRIFST. 

also  that  it  has  some  phraseology  of  the  Confucian  mo- 
rality. From  the  nature  of  the  case  this  is  natural  and 
inevitable.  But  this  fact  led  some  Shintoists  to  conject- 
ure that  It  is  a  sign  of  the  establishment  of  Shin  to  ism 
as  the  state  religion,  and  also  led  some  Confucian  schol- 
ars to  infer  that  it  means  the  adoption  of  the  Confu* 
cian  system  as  the  standard  of  national  morality.  Such 
a  misunderstanding  made  a  wrong  impression  upon  the 
popular  mind,  namely,  that  the  government  is  going  to 
adopt  the  antichristian  principle.  But  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  All  that  the  rcscrtt»t  can  and  does  mean  ts 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  importance  of  moral  edu- 
cation emphasized.  The  freedom  of  faith  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  our  government,  and  is  positively  guaranteed 
in  our-  constitution.  As  to  the  question  why  this  re- 
script was  proclaimed  at  that  time  I  can  only  offer  this 
explanation,  that  the  mtroduction  and  gradually  felt  in- 
fluence of  Western  institutions,  both  good  and  evil,  were 
in  danger  of  overturning  the  existing  state  of  things,  to- 
gether with  a  relaxation  of  national  morality.  To  pre- 
vent this  the  rescript  was  passed.  It  can  never  mean 
any  thing  else.  Still  it  is  a  real  fact  that  its  misunder- 
standing is  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

4.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  growing  effort  on  the  part 
of  Buddhists  to  hinder  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
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•cause.  It  may  be  strange  to  those  who  do  tiot  know 
the  real  state  of  things  that  Boddhism  has  such  a  strong 
influence  against  Christianity,  whereas  nothing  what- 
ever of  its  influence  is  recognized  in  the  emperor's  re- 
script. Shintoism  and  Contucianisra  have  some  reason 
to  make  a  claim  in  their  favor  from  this  rescript,  while 
Buddhism  has  nothing  in  it.  But  Buddhists  are  not 
anxious  about  it,  and  Shintoism  and  Confucianism  do 
not  consider  it  to  be  a  disregard  of  Buddhism  at  all. 
The  existence  and  influence  of  Buddhism  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  there  is  no  need  of  referring  to  it.  It  is 
the  popular  religion,  although  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
losing  its  influence  as  a  religion  among  the  educated 
people.  As  it  is  a  religion  it  is  not  even  referred  to  in 
the  rescript,  the  object  of  which  is  only  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  moral  education  ;  and  again,  as  it  is  a 
religion  it  offers  a  strong  opposition  to  Christianity, 

The  increase  of  Christians  is  so  far  the  decrease  of 
Buddhist  believers.  The  prosperity  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  means  the  decline  of  Buddhism*  Thus,  Buddhist 
priests  are  resorting  to  every  means  to  hinder  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  their 
religion.  They  publish  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets.  They  establish  schools  both  for  boys  and 
for  girls.  They  go  out  preaching,  and  try  to  dissuade 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  embracing  the  new  foreign 
faith.  They  prohibit  burying  the  bodies  of  Christians  in 
their  grave-yards,  which  often  causes  a  great  incon- 
venience. With  the  progress  of  Christianity  these  efforts 
of  Buddhists  also  seem  to  increase.  Thus  this  cannot  but 
be  another  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  Christian  work, 

5.  The  fifth  cause  is  the  underlying  and  far-reaching 
influence  of  the  antichristian  attitude  of  those  who  stand 
in  prominent  and  very  influential  positions  in  our  em- 
pire. There  are  various  classes  among  them,  {a)  The 
first  class  includes  those  who  are  learned  in  Buddhistic 
philosophy,  who  are  found  both  among  Buddhist  priests 
and  also  among  the  laity.  Some  of  them  are  teachers 
in  our  Imperial  University,  some  are  standing  in  high 
official  positions,  and  others  are  influential  leaders  in 
our  political  world.  (^)  The  second  class  includes 
those  who  follow  the  moral  and  philosophical  teachings 
of  Confucius  and  other  Chinese  sages.  This  is  a  very 
numerous  class.  In  fact,  the  most  of  those  who  are 
over  forty  years  of  age»  and  are  said  to  be  learned,  are 
learned  in  nothing  else  than  in  this  Chinese  learning. 
Among  officials  as  well  as  among  teachers  this  class  is 
more  numerous  and  more  influential  even  than  the  first 
class,  {c)  The  third  class  is  composed  of  those  who 
studied  the  Western  sciences  and  philosophy,  and  were 
influenced  by  the  materialism  of  J,  S,  Mill,  the  positiv- 
ism of  Auguste  Compte,  the  agnosticism  of  Herbert 
Spencer»  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhaur  and  Hartmann, 
and  by  many  other  isms  of  other  masters.  Under  this 
class  also  may  be  included  those  who  were  unfavorably 
influenced  by  certain  ceremonies  or  certain  dogmas  of 
some  Christian  Churches.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  men 
is  not  very  numerous  ;  still,  their  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  younger  and  educated  class  of  the  people  is  very 


strong  indeed.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  direct 
influence  of  the  positive  antichristian  attitude  of  these 
several  classes  is  very  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, {i)  Moreover,  there  is  still  another  large  class 
of  eminent  men  who  profess  to  be  entirely  indifTerent  to 
any  religious  matters.  Indirectly,  the  influence  of  their 
indiff"erentism  is  often  as  strong  as  the  direct  preaching 
against  Christianity. 

6,  The  last  but  not  least  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
crisis  is  the  general  doubt  among  the  common  people 
whether  Christianity  is  worthy  and  substantial  enough 
to  be  adopted.  What  produced  this  general  doubt?  I 
answer,  Christianity  itself,  or,  more  properly,  the  differ- 
ent forms  or  sects  under  which  it  has  appeared  in  our 
country,  (a)  We  have  the  three  great  divisions  of  Chris- 
tianity  :  Romanism,  Nicholaisra,  and  Protestantism.  At 
first  even  these  grand  distinctions  were  not  recognized, 
and  Protestantism  was  often  reproached  with  the  defects 
and  mistakes  of  the  two  Catholicisms.  But  gradually 
this  trouble  was  passed  over.  (^)  The  second  trouble 
was  about  the  many  different  sects  of  Protestantism  it- 
self, which  now  numbers  some  thirty.  Each  sect  has 
its  peculiarities,  and  the  people,  even  the  Christians, 
were  perplexed  by  the  abundance  and  difl'erences  of 
these  sects.  But  the  thoughtful  mind  soon  came  to  see 
the  point,  that  although  these  sects  differ  in  some  minute 
details,  still  most  of  them  agree  in  the  essential  doc- 
trines and  practices.  (I  say  still  there  are  many  who  have 
not  reached  this  conclusion.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
who  do  not  know  even  the  difference  between  Protest- 
antism and  Roman  Catholicism,  just  as  here  in  Americi 
many  people  do  not  know  that  Japan  is  an  independent 
country  distinct  from  China.)  {c)  But  the  third  and 
fatal  trouble  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Liberal  Theology  from  Germany  and  Unitarianism  and 
Universalism  from  America.  The  orthodox  Churcbes 
teach  Christianity  in  one  way,  the  German  missionaries 
teach  it  in  another  way.  Unitarians  and  Universalisls 
teach  it  in  still  another  way.  Not  only  do  the  teachings 
of  these  difl'erent  bodies  differ  from  each  other,  but 
often  they  contradict  even  the  doctrines  which  were 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  essential  and  im mutable. 
The  natural  consequence  of  such  fatal  contradictions 
upon  the  popular  mind  is  the  conclusion  that,  if  Chris- 
tianity  is  so  disputable  and  unsettled  even  in  its  central 
doctrines,  it  is  probably  not  worthy  and  substantial 
enough  to  be  exchanged  for  the  religious  systems  which 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  believe.  This  con- 
clusion is  quite  natural,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  excus- 
able on  the  part  of  the  people  who  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  Christianity*  But  such  a  conclusion  ts  very 
unfavorable  for  Christianity.  Conservatism  as  well  as 
Liberalism  is  much  obstructed  by  this  wide-spread 
prejudice* 

IL  The  causes  of  the  present  religious  crisis,  which 
are  special  to  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  conservative 
bodies.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  let  roe  classify  all 
that  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  under  four  headings. 

I.  The  first  cause  of  this  special  difficulty  encountered 


by  the  conservatives  is  the  New  Liberal  Theology  of 
the  German  missionaries.  The  first  missionary  oC  this 
body  arrived  in  our  country  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1887  its  first  church  was  organized. 
The  next  year  its  theological  school  was  started,  and  in 
November,  1B89,  its  magazine,  the  SAinri  (The  Truth), 
was  begun.  This  magazine  is  widely  circulated  among 
both  Christians  and  those  interested  in  Christianity.  It 
is  able,  learned,  and  influential.  Its  writers  arc  the  Ger- 
man missionaries  and  some  of  their  converts.  Although 
this  body  was  opposed  as  radical  or  heretical,  yet  its 
preachers  were  calm  and  cautious.  They  were  attacked, 
but  they  did  not  attack  others.  They  knew  and  ad- 
hered 10  their  primary  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  They  avoided  theological  discussions  as  long 
as  possible,  for  they  were  not  willing  to  disturb  the 
Christian  work  of  the  other  denominations*  This  noble 
and  wise  spirit  of  the  German  missionaries  ought  to  be 
acknowledged,  if  one  knows  the  peaceful  method  of 
preaching  they  have  followed,  and  the  generous  attitude 
which  the  articles  of  its  organ  clearly  show  forth.  This 
^ody  is  gradually  getting  strength.  Although  its  theo- 
logical school  has  only  half  a  dozen  students,  yet  the  in* 
ilucnce  of  the  school,  the  magazine,  and  the  preaching 
is  powerful.  Now  there  are  more  than  two  hundred 
<:on verts.  Concerning  their  theological  views,  as  they 
are  much  different  from  the  other  Christian  bodies,  they 
cannot  avoid  sooner  or  later  a  collision  with  them.  But 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  confuse  iheir  New  Liberal  The- 
ology with  rationalism,  or  to  regard  them  as  mere  follow- 
ers of  the  Tubingen  school  In  a  word,  ihey  are  more 
constructive  than  destructive.  The  reasons  why  these 
missionaries  are  influential  and  successful  are,  first,  be- 
cause they  have  the  knowledge  of  comparative  religion, 
and  thus  the  knowledge  of  the  real  points  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Christianity  over  other  existing  religions; 
secondly,  because  their  theology  represents  the  critical 
and  historical  investigation  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
in  Germany  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  thirdly, 
because  their  intellectual  ability,  their  noble  attitude, 
and  their  religious  spirit  command  the  love  and  admi- 
ration even  of  their  opponents, 

2.  The  second  cause  is  the  introduction  of  Unitarian- 
tsm  and  Universalism  from  America.  The  former  was 
introduced  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  two  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Liberal  Theology  from  Ger- 
many, while  the  latter  was  introduced  in  the  spring  of 
189c.  In  March  of  1890  the  Unitarians  started  their 
magazine,  TAe  (/miaruin^  and  their  first  church  was 
organized  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  which  now 
has  about  forty  members.  It  has  no  school  of  its  own, 
but  some  say  it  has  something  to  do  with  one  of  the 
most  influential  schools  (politically)  in  Japan.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Universalists  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  their  theological  school ;  and  the  dedication  of  their 
,lirst  new  church  building  was  celebrated  last  Christ- 
•mas,  if  the  report  is  reliable ;  but  they  have  no  organ, 
as  far  as  I  know.  As  to  the  nature  of  these  two  liberal 
4jenominations  I  would  not   say  much,  for  they  were 


imported  from  this  country^  and  their  nature  and  diff^er- 
ences  are  better  known  here  than  in  Japan,  But  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  their 
relation,  especially  that  of  Unitarianism,  to  the  orthodox 
denominations.  At  any  rate,  they  are  different  from, 
and  often  contradictory  to,  the  theological  opinions  of 
the  evangelical  Churches.  They  are  more  liberal  or 
more  radical.  A  writer  in  the  Shtnri  says  :  **  Men  often 
identify  our  (the  German  missionaries*)  position  with 
Mn  Knapp's  Unitarianism,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Mr. 
Knapp  teaches  the  old  rationalism,  while  we  teach  the 
new  liberal  theology.  We  do  not  aim  at  destruction, 
but  our  greatest  object  is  construction,"  And  the  same 
writer  says  again  :  **  Mr.  Spinner  (one  of  the  German 
missionaries)  and  others  make  the  new  liberal  theology 
their  foundation,  but  Mr.  Knapp  teaches  rationalism 
(compare  Mr.  Schmiedel's  article),  and  also  the  relation 
of  his  position  with  atheism.  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  and 
Confucianism  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  clear." 

In  the  article  referred  to  in  this  quotation  we  find  the 
distinction  between  rationalism  and  the  critical  new 
theology  clearly  and  philosophically  discussed.  Let  me 
translate  a  few  passages  out  of  this  article* 

"  Rationalism,*'  says  Mr.  Schmiedel,  another  of  the 
German  missionaries,  **  makes  Christ  a  teacher  of  mo- 
rality, a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  saint  or  sage,  as 
Socrates  or  Confucius.  But  the  liberal  theology  makes 
Christ  the  unparalleled  revelation  of  the  love  of  God, 
for  the  history  of  the  world  made  a  great  advancement 
with  Christ,  and  the  feeling  and  will  of  Christ  reveals 
God  as  perfectly  as  possible  to  man.  Rationalism  makes 
religion  only  a  human  matter,  and  regards  it  as  a  rela- 
tion originated  by  God,  who  is  outside  of  the  universe  ; 
but  the  liberal  theology  makes  religion,  which  is  in  the 
human  heart,  to  originate  by  the  revelation  of  God  and 
caused  by  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  Spirit.  In  a 
word,  rationalism  makes  religion  a  purely  human  re- 
lation, while  the  new  liberal  theology  makes  religion  a 
mutual  relation  of  God  and  man,*'  And  in  his  conclu- 
sion he  says :  **  Rationalism  docs  essentially  negative 
and  destructive  work,  while  the  liberal  theology  pro- 
ceeds positively  and  constructively."  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Schmiadel  means  hereby  to  identify 
rationalism  with  Unitarianism;  but  the  only  intention 
of  my  quoting  these  passages  is  to  show  just  what  im- 
pression this  German  missionary  got  of  the  Unitarian- 
ism of  Japan.  Unitarianism  is  more  radical  and  more 
destructive  than  the  new  liberal  theology.  Yet,  from 
another  point  of  view,  this  progressive  attitude  of  the 
Unitarians  is  a  benefit  in  one  way  or  the  other  to  the 
religious  thought  of  our  people,  while  at  the  same  time 
its  effect  upon  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  theology  is 
more  unfavorable  than  that  of  the  new  liberal  theology. 

3.  The  third  cause  is  the  liberal  movement  in  the 
orthodox  Churches  themselves.  As  to  the  origin  of  this 
movement,  we  do  right  if  we  distinguish  its  hidden  de- 
velopment and  its  final  manifestation.  The  hidden 
source  of  this  movement  is  found  in  the  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  some  Christians  and  preachers  concerning 
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the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  traditional  dogmas  hy  the 
strict  orthodox  theology.  In  one  sense,  this  feeling 
may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan.  Still  its  power  was  weak.  But  with 
the  growth  of  Christianity  this  element  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  also  gradually  growing*  though  not  noticed  by 
every  one.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  following  fact. 
Two  years  ago  a  graduate  of  our  Imperial  University 
attended  the  summer  school  which  was  held  in  one  of 
the  principal  missionary  centers,  and  came  back  in  dis- 
appointment, exclaiming  :  **  I  had  expected  something 
better^  but  to  my  astonishment  I  found  there  only  the 
theology  of  the  seventeenth  century," 

Ai  last  the  time  has  corae  when  the  influence  of  the 
new  liberal  theology  begins  to  be  felt;  and  when  the 
Unitarian  preachers  announced  their  radical  opinions 
the  reaction,  which  was  not  till  then  strong  enough  to 
take  shape  without  some  external  impulse,  made  a  bold 
step  to  assert  itself.  The  one  who  first  gave  voice  to 
this  cause,  and  who  is  now  fighting  as  its  champion,  is 
one  of  the  influential  pastors  of  an  orthodox  denomina- 
tion, and  he  began  this  movement  by  publishing  his 
thoughts  in  the  spring  of  1890,  right  after  his  return 
home  from  a  trip  of  religious  investigation  in  Europe 
and  America.  This  new  movement,  as  I  said  above,  is 
very  much  indebted  for  its  actual  appearance  to  the 
German  as  well  as  Unitarian  missionaries,  if  not  for  its 
materials,  at  least  for  its  courage  in  self-assertion.  And 
exactly  what  this  movement  is  it  is  not  very  easy  now 
to  say.  It  claims  to  be  a  liberal  movement  in  theology, 
and  some  thought  it  to  be  more  allied  in  its  general 
spirit  with  the  new  libera!  theology  of  the  German 
missionaries.  In  fact,  this  new  movement  is  not  fully 
developed  yet  The  J^iku-go-zasski  (the  universe)  and 
The  Christian  may  be  regarded  as  its  organs,  for  they 
are  busy  discussing  the  subject.  In  a  word,  this  new 
movement  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  *'A  Japa- 
nese Christianity  for  Japan.'*  To  show  its  general 
character  I  will  make  some  extracts  here. 

"As  far  as  Christianity  enters  into  our  country/'  says 
the  champion  alluded  to,  **  it  must  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  native  civilization  and  upon 
the  influence  of  Buddhism^  and  Confucianism."  **  The 
view  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  important  book  contain- 
ing divine  truth,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  human  book, 
and  therefore,  like  every  thing  else  pertaining  to  men, 
imperfect^ — such  a  view  will  gradually  be  accepted  by 
mankind.**  Another  writer  in  the  Riku-go-zasshi  gives 
a  very  interesting  article  setting  forth  the  general  spirit 
of  this  new  movement  I  will  give  a  digest  of  some 
portions  of  it,  for  the  original  is  too  long  for  mv  present 
purpose:  **  Whether  we  regard  one  God  as  manifesting 
himself  under  three  different  forms,  or  the  other  three 
personalities  as  existing  in  one  God»  this  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  life  of  our  faith.  Whether  we  regard 
Christ  as  God,  or  as  man  in  whom  God  was  revealed, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  salvation.  Whether 
we  regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  vicarious  offering  for 
redemption,  or  as  the  mere  proof  of  God*s  love,  such 


speculation  is  not  essential  to  our  spiritual  life.   'NVhether 
we  are  to  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  or 
not  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that  we  are  sinners, 
and  therefore  we  must  repent  in  order  to   be    saved. 
One  regards  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  book,  w^hile  the 
other  regards  it  as  fallible,  and  yet  as  containing  the 
truth  which  leads  us  to  salvation.     This  makes  no  dif- 
ference.    All   that  is  important  is  to  observe  the  com- 
mandments given  in   the   Bible,  to  love   God,  to  love 
Christ,  to  die  to  sins,  and  to  repent  of  our  transgres- 
sions.    *  Therefore,   if  one  sincerely   loves  God,    loves 
Christ,  and  loves  his  brothers,  according  to   the  com* 
mandments^  then,  to  what  sect  he  may  belong,  or  what- 
ever may  be  his  theological  opinions,  I  will  surely  call 
him  a  true  Christian/" 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  general  feature  of  the 
liberal  movement  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  Japan. 
Just  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  evangelical  Churches 
comes  under  that  movement  is  not  plain.  But  the  fact 
is  clear  that  some  missionaries  are  somewhat  troubled 
on  account  of  this  movement  But  if  properly  under- 
stood there  wil!  be  no  reason  for  such  anxiety,  for  the 
leaders  of  this  liberal  movement  are  generally  the  men 
of  deep  religious  spirit,  and  they  will  never  go  astray 
from  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  from  God. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  cause  of  ihe  special  difiiculty 
in  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  theology  is  the  general 
confusion  or  embarrassment  felt  among  the  Christians 
and  preachers  as  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.  I  mean 
by  pireachers  mainly  the  native  preachers,  for  the  for- 
eign missionaries  are  not,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
be  affected  by  such  trouble.  These  native  preachers 
were  preaching  the  trinity  of  God,  the  divinity 
Christ,  the  vicarious  redemption^  the  infallibility  of  tlie^ 
Bible,  and  so  forth,  as  the  essential,  vital  doctrines 
Christianity  just  as  they  were  taught.  But  now  they 
have  found  out  that  these  doctrines  are  altogether  re- 
jected, or  are  regarded  as  unessential  by  some  other 
forms  of  Christianity.  What  will  be  the  result  of  such 
a  discovery?  Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible.  This  is  one  of  the  roost  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  orthodox  theology,  because  all 
other  doctrines  are,  so  to  speak,  founded  and  built  upon 
the  words  of  the  Bible.  But  this  doctrine  itself  is 
called  in  question.  Take  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord.  This  is  also  one  of  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  evangelical  theology,  because  the  trinity  of 
the  Godhead,  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  original  sin,  the 
miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  others,  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  central  doctrine,  either  as  their  pre- 
mise or  as  their  authority-  But  this  is  also  called  io 
question.  Thus  the  foundation-stones  seem  to  them  to 
be  crumbling  away.  How  can  the  elaborate  super- 
structure of  their  theology  support  itself  without  these 
I  foundation-stones  ?  If  these  preachers  had  a  full  ChrtS' 
lian  exjJtfrience,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  historical 
Christianity,  as  among  the  Christians  of  Europe  and 
America^  they  might  stand  firmly  in  their  faith-  But 
they  have  no  such  hacking. 
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Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  doctrines,  as  such, 
arc  not  very  easy  to  believe^  especially  for  those  who 
try  to  see  Christianity  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  as- 
pects. If  these  doctrines  are  presented  in  their  meta- 
physical forms,  detached  from  the  living  religious  expe- 
rience»  they  are  often  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  xn 
getting  men  to  accept  Christianity,  and  after  they  are 
believed  this  belief  is  tuerely  forma!  and  niechanical. 
Our  native  preachers  were  in  such  a  condition.  Some 
of  them  had  not  yet  a  full  Christian  experience,  while 
others  felt  some  difficulties  with  these  doctrines.  Then 
they  heard  the  view  that  these  doctrines  are  not  essen- 
tial to  Christianky.  What  can  be  the  effect  of  this  but 
the  feeling  of  relief,  on  the  one  hand,  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  ibis  difficulty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  thing  essentially  worthy  left 
in  Christianity  if  all  these  are  removed  ?  Some  lose  the 
foundation  for  their  faith  ;  some  do  not  know  what  to 
preach  to  their  congregations  ;  some  cannot  preach  any 
thing  with  boldness  and  confidence.  Such  doubt  and 
such  uncertainty  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
causes,  if  not  the  strongest,  of  the  present  stagnation  of 
the  spirit  of  preaching  among  many  of  the  preachers  of 
the  orthodox  type. 

These  are  the  causes  which  make  the  task  of  the 
evangelical  theology  specially  hard  at  present.  These 
four  special  causes,  together  with  the  six  common 
causes,  are  the  things  lo  be  well  considered  by  those 
who  are  w^orking  in  the  field,  and  by  those  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  the  work,  and  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  work  and  supporting  it,  and  by  all 
those  w^ho  pray  for  the  real  success  of  Christianity  in 
helping  men  to  love  God  and  to  love  men.  Unitarians 
or  Universal ists  can  do  a  good  work  there  if  only  they 
know  how  to  do  it.  We  want  them  to  do  some  positive 
work.  Sometimes  destruction  is  necessary,  but  even 
then  that  destruction  must  be  for  the  construction  of 
something.  The  evangelical  preachers  and  the  German 
missionaries  should  not  attempt  merely  to  impose  their 
own  opinions.  They  ought  to  have  a  nobler  purpose. 
Indeed,  they  have  it,  and  hence  they  ought  to  subordi- 
nate every  thing  else  to  that  first  and  last  aim  of  their 
missions, 

II L  Thus  we  have  a  religious  crisis,  and  I  have  tried 
to  present  some  of  its  important  causes.  The  next 
question  is.  How  to  meet  this  crisis  ?  What  is  the  best 
and  most  successful  way?  Is  there  any  such  method  at 
aU  ?  Different  persons  may  give  different  answers.  As 
for  me,  I  have  what  I  call  the  qualification  method— X\\1!lX 
is,  the  consideration  of  the  qualifications  for  those  who 
work  in  this  field  of  evangelization.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  method  is  too  indirect  and  cannot  meet  the 
impending  emergency,  or  that  it  is  too  diffictih,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  realization.  I  know  its  indirect- 
ness and  difficulty.  Still,  as  I  see  no  better  method,  I 
will  try  10  present  it.  According  to  this,  there  are 
three  groups  of  the  qualifications,  which  are  not  only 
important  but  indispensable  for  the  great  and  success- 
ful work  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present  of  Japan; 


and  all  of  these  qualifications  have  been  suggested  by 
the  circumsiances  connected  with  the  missionary  work 
of  all  the  denominations  existing  in  our  country. 

I.  The  first  qualification,  or  rather  the  first  group  of 
qn.ilifications,  essential  for  successful  missionary  work 
in  Japan  is  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  comparative  relig 
ion.  In  Japan  there  are  many  systems  of  religion  and 
philosoplU'  already  existing.  Buddhism  is  the  popular 
religion,  and  the  Hindu  philosophy  is,  to  some  extent,, 
taught  and  studied.  Confucianism  was  the  standard  *jf 
the  national  morality,  and  the  Chinese  philosophy  is 
still  one  of  the  most  favorite  studies  of  our  educated 
brethren.  Moreover,  we  have  our  native  religion, 
called  Shintoism,*  How  can  one  preach  Christianity 
adequately  and  successfully  in  a  country  like  Japan 
without  some  knowledge  of  comparative  religion  ?  The 
importance  and  necessity  of  such  a  study  seems  to  have 
been  made  clear  by  the  collision  of  these  existing  relig- 
ions  with  Christianity,  especially  after  the  introduction 
of  liberal  Christian  denominations.  The  German  mis- 
sionaries positively  declared  the  importance  of  this 
study  among  Christian  preachers,  and  some  of  the  mis- 
sionary schools  seem  to  begin  to  follow  this  advice.  As 
they  say,  the  study  of  comparative  religion  is  indispensa- 
ble for  Christian  preachers  for  the  three  following 
reasons  r 

(d)  The  first  reason  is  the  fact  that  one  cannot  know 
the  real  superiority  of  Christianity  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world.  To 
speak  of  all  other  religions  as  false  religions  simply  tes- 
tifies to  one's  own  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  and  of  the  nature  of  these  other  relig- 
ions. They  may  be  imperfect  or  irrational,  but  they 
cannot  be  wholly  false,  as  they  are  sometimes  calledr 
because  they  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  religious 
spirit  of  those  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have 
flourished.  They  must  be  studied  fairly  and  thorough- 
iy.  Their  characteristics  must  be  investigated.  Their 
good  sides  must  be  recognized  more  strongly  and  more 
clearly.  To  compare  their  evil  sides  with  the  good 
sides  of  Christianity  is  not  a  fair  method  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  real  points  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
religion  above  all  these  other  religions. 

{b)  The  second  reason  is  the  fact  that  such  a  fair 
comparison  and  discovery  of  the  real  superiority  of 
Christianity  is  the  only  thing  which  can  give  a  firm 
foundation  to  those  believers  who  are  not  prejudiced 
by  circumstances.  One  may  believe  such  and  such  to 
be  the  essential  and  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
But  if  he  js  told  that  such  doctrine  is  also  found  in  an- 
other religion  it  is  natural  for  him  that  his  thought  will 
be  more  or  less  disturbed  in  this  respect  If  he  has  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  if  what  he  is  told  is  true,  I  see 
no  reason  why  his  faith  should  be  affected.  The  study 
of  comparative  religion  will  give  not  only  the  founda- 
tion for  a  firm  belief,  but  also  the  best  means  by  which 
one  can  get  rid  of  his  religious   prejudices.      This  is. 

*  At  to  the  nature  of  tliete   s^ein«,  se«  the  article,  "  The  Fultire  Religtoii'ilk 
Japan/'  iq  the  Unit^riam  Revirm  for  February,  1891. 
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almost  ao  ynutterable  blessing  to  an  ordinary  Christian^ 
and  an  indispensable  equipment  for  rainisters, 

(<r)  The  third  reason  is  the  fact  that  only  by  such  a 
-study  can  one  be  properly  qualified  for  preaching  Chris- 
tianity among  those  who  believe  in  the  other  systems  of 
religion.  Suppose  one  does  not  know  the  fair  superior- 
ity of  Christianity  and  tries  to  preach  Christianity  among 
the  educated  class  of  the  Japanese,  who  know  much  about 
Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  How  can  he  succeed  in 
his  preaching  ?  The  chance  for  his  success  is  the 
minimum,  while  in  all  probability  his  effort  to  preach 
Christianity  will  end  in  his  being  disregarded  if  not 
despised  by  his  hearers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preacher  has  some  knowledge  of  these  other  systems  he 
has  the  key  with  which  to  open  the  heart  of  such  men 
from  the  twilight  of  the  dawn  to  the  bright  light  of  the 
midday  sun.  Thus,  for  the  preacher  and  the  hearer, 
«ome  knowledge,  if  possible  a  thorough  knowledge,  of 
comparative  religion  is  an  indispensable  qualification. 

2.  The  second  qualification  is  this,  that  the  preacher 
tnust  be  familiar  with  the  modern  religious  and  theo- 
logical tendency  of  the  world,  and  also  with  that  of 
Japan.  One  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  results  of 
modern  scientific  investigations  and  their  influence 
mpon  theology.  One  must  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
Chijircb  history  and  of  the  development  of  Christian 
-doctrines.  Again,  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
general  history  and  modern  tendency  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  And  again,  one  must  be  familiar  not  only 
with  the  Christian  philosophy,  but  also  with  the  anti- 
christian  philosophy  if  he  tries  to  do  a  good  and  successful 
work  among  our  educated  classes,  for,  as  I  have  said 
above,  the  sciences  and  philosophy  of  the  West  have  a 
very  strong  foothold  among  them.  As  these  educated 
people  arc  intellectually  and  politically  governing  our 
nation,  if  the  preachers  are  powerful  and  successful 
among  them  they  may  fairiy  be  said  to  be  powerful  and 
successful  among  the  whole  nation.  But  if  the  preach- 
ers are  not  honored  by  the  educated  classes  as  to  their 
ability,  learning,  character,  and  spirit  their  success 
amounts  to  very  little,  although  they  may  have  such  suc- 
cess among  the  common  people.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  preachers  must  have  such  and  such 
views  in  theology  or  philosophy,  for  this  cannot  always 
be  demanded.  All  I  say  is,  they  must  be  familiar  with 
the  modern  scientiHc,  philosophical,  and  theological 
tendencies.  Nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  narrow- 
mindedness  and  ignorance.  What  I  set  forth  here 
under  this  head  may  seem  to  some  to  be  demanding  too 
much.  Certainty  it  is  demanding  a  good  deal,  but 
without  some  such  qualification  there  is  no  lasting  sue* 
cess  in  the  missionary  work  of  Japan.  In  this  connec* 
tion  I  may  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  positive 
good  which  the  German,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist 
missionaries  are  doing  in  Japan  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general.  I  have  already  spoken  of  their  fav- 
orable influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment among  the  native  Christians.  The  positive  good 
of  which  I  have  now  to  speak  is  not  such  a  special  one, 


butJs  of  a  far  more  general  nature,  (a)  Among  those 
educated  in  the  Western  sciences  and  philosophy  there 
are  not  a  few  who  hold  materialistic  or  agnostic  views 
about  God  and  man.  But  all  these  liberal  or  radical 
denominations  of  Christianity  unanimously  assert  the 
knowabilily  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
souL  (^)  Among  those  who  are  indifferent  to  any 
religion,  or  who  are  learned  in  the  Confucian  sys- 
tem of  morals  religion,  is  often  regarded  as  a  useless 
superstition,  morality  being  all  that  they  care  for.  But, 
again^  all  of  these  liberal  bodies  make  a  positive 
statement  that  religious  belief  is  rational  and  indis- 
pensable, (c)  Among  those  who  adhere  to  the  existing 
systems  of  religion  and  morality  it  is  assumed  that  these 
systems  are  sufficient,  and  there  is  no  need  of  adopting 
any  foreign  religion.  But  here  again  the  superiority  of 
Christianity,  and  hence  the  importance  of  its  introduc- 
tion, is  positively  and  unanimously  asserted  by  these  dif- 
ferent representatives  of  Christian  liberalism,  (^)  As 
these  representatives  are  generally  regarded  as  liberal  or 
radical,  their  assertions  usually  find  more  access  among 
the  educated,  and  are  very  powerful  in  getting  men  over 
to  Christianity.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  positive  good 
which  is  contributed  by  these  liberal  denominations  in 
favor  of  the  general  cause  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 

3,  The  third  and  last  qualification,  which  is  in  one 
sense  the  most  important  of  these  three,  is  the  fact  that 
the  first  and  ultimate  aim  of  the  missionary  work  in 
view  must  be  /a  Christianize  Japan,  but  not  to  foreigniu 
it.  It  is  a  fact  that  Japan  has  its  own  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion, but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  this  civilization  is  in  many 
respects  far  behind  the  Western  civilization.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  the  introduction  of  Western  institutions  was 
recognized.  With  other  things  Christianity  also  made 
its  appearance.  We  need  Christianity.  We  believe 
and  hope  that  it  will  become  the  religion  of  the  whole 
nation.  We  are  grateful  for  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
the  missionaries,  who  for  this  cause  left  their  homes 
and  comforts.  We  hope  and  pray  for  their  success, 
whether  they  may  be  German  or  Anglo-Saxon,  conserv- 
ative or  liberal.  But  we  have  one  thing  to  call  theii" 
serious  attention  to,  and  that  is  this,  please  Chrisita. 
Japan,  and  that  only. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  Christianity  has   changec=i^ 
with  its  embracers  to  some  extent  and  within  a  certai^^Bi 
limit  The  Christianity  of  Peter  is  not  exactly  that  of  Pau^KH* 
The  Christianity  of  Greece  is  more  or  less  influenced  b"^    f 
Greek  philosophy,  while  that   of  Rome  was  tinged  b  -^y 
Latin  legalism.     The  Christianity  of  Germany  is  specu 
lative,  while  that  of  America  is  practical.    Every  nation 
as  well  as  every  individual,  has  its  own  characteristic 
while  Christianity  on  its  side  has  its  peculiar  flexibilii 
toward  these  nation- characteristics,  as  far  as   they 
not  contradictory  to  itself.      We    Japanese   also   ha*  ^f^ 
these  specific  characteristics  and  a   civilization  of  o^^*^ 
own.     We  need   not  cast  off  all   these  old  garments        i^ 
order  to  put  on  the  new  clothing  called  Christiani'^cy, 
for  this  clothing  itself  is  not  new,  but  has  already  pass  -^^ 
through  many  countries  as  well  as  many  centuries,     /^/i 


-we  want  to  do  is  to  put  on  this  clothing  of  Christianiiy 
<m  in  Japanese  style  as  far  as  possible.  We  may  reject 
all  the  Jewish,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Protestant  traditions,  or 
we  may  accept  them  all  This  is  a  secondary  qyestion. 
What  we  want  is  the  issence  of  Christianity,  Christian- 
ity in  its  lowest  terms.  As  to  the  minute  sectarian  dif- 
ferences in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  the  best  way  is  not 
4a  emphasize  them  as  essential,  but  leave  them  to  oMr 
■own  choice.  It  is  not  proper  to  force  upon  one  who 
likes  a  frock-coat  a  cutaway,  or  to  compel  one  who 
who  dislikes  tea  to  take  a  strong  cup.  The  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of 
Christianity  must  be  always  kept  in  view. 

Perhaps  one  may  misunderstand  ray  meaning  and 
ask,  "Is  it  not  sufficient  for  a  preacher  to  have  an 
earnest  and  intense  zeal  in  preaching  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  although  he  may  have  no  knowledge  of  compar- 
ative religion  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  ? "  Of 
course,  when  I  say  that  the  knowledge  of  comparative 
religion  and  familiarity  with  the  modem  religious  and 
theological  tendencies  of  ihe  world  are  the  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  of  preachers,  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
alone  will  make  good  preachers.  By  no  means.  Often 
ithe  reverse  is  the  fact.  Sometimes,  and  in  some  places, 
ignorant  and  un philosophical  men  who  have  full  Chris- 
tian experience  make  good  and  successful  preachers. 
This  is  a  fact,  I  know ;  and,  moreover,  when  I  say  that 
Ho  Christianize  must  be  the  first  and  ultimate  purpose  of 
♦Christian  work,  I  fully  admit  that  this  last  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  qualifications.  To  make  show  of 
-one's  own  cheap  erudition  in  comparative  religion,  or 
philosophy  of  religion,  is  nothing  but  a  sign  of  one's 
own  lack  of  the  essential  qualification.  To  discuss 
with  the  believers  of  the  other  religions  for  the  sake 
of  discussion,  or  to  attack  the  doctrines  of  other 
denominations  simply  to  destroy  their  Christian  work, 
is  not  the  purpose  for  which  this  knowledge  is  wanted ; 
but  to  do  good  and  successful  missionary  work  in  a 
•country  where  many  other  important  religions  of  the 
world  are  existing;  where  modern  science  and  phi- 
losophy  are  gradually  finding  their  way  ;  where  the 
people  in  general  have  hardly  any  knowledge  of  what 
historical  Christianity  is  and  what  Christian  expe- 
rience consists  of;  and  where  the  track  must  be  first 
cleared  of  many  obstacles  to  invite  one  to  the  truth  and 
peace  of  Christianity  instead  of  believing  before  their 
removal — these  first  two  qualifications  seem  to  me  to  be 
indispensable  in  addition  to  the  last,  especially  to  those 
who  intend  to  carry  Christianity  among  the  educated 
classes  of  Japan.  Still  even  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  first 
and  ultimate  purpose  of  their  whole  effort  must  be  to 
preach  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  The  love  of  God  and  the 
iove  of  man,  the  aspiration  to  transform  this  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  desire 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  joy  to  all  the  people 
of  the  world  must  be  the  first  and  last  impulse  of  those 
who  go  out  to  preach  Christianity  under  the  banner  of 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts. — Andaver  Review, 

Harvard  University^  Cambridge, 


The  Help  America  hag  Given  to  Japan. 

It  was  American  diplomacy  that,  at  great  expense, 
peacefully  secured  the  opening  of  Japan  to  the  world  ; 
and  the  American  conscience  which  refunded  the  sura 
of  nearly  $750,000  unfairly — ^in  connection  with  En- 
gland, France  and  Holland — taken  in  unjust  indemnity  ; 
which  example  none  of  the  other  powers  has  yet  fol- 
lowed. It  was  American  private  generosity  that  main- 
tained Japanese  students  at  school  in  this  country 
during  civil  wars  at  their  own  home  ;  an  act  which  so 
deeply  touched  the  Japanese  heart  that  the  mikado's 
embassadors,  in  1872,  declared  in  writing  **  it  will  do 
more  to  cement  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries  than  all  other  influences  combined," 

Further,  as  to  education »  American  missionaries  were 
the  first  teachers,  organizers  of  colleges,  and  advisers  of 
the  Japanese  ;  so  that,  for  example,  of  the  great  embassy 
sent  round  the  world  in  1872  one  half  at  ih^  members 
had  been  pupils  of  an  American  missionary.  The 
common-school  system  of  japan  was  borrowed  directly 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  and  its  details  set  into 
operation  by  Americans.  The  first  aids  to  the  study  of 
the  language  by  Europeans,  and  the  best  dictionary  yet 
made,  were  the  work  of  Americans.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  completed  Bible  in  Japanese,  as  well  as  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  missionary  work  now  on  a  national 
scale,  was  and  is  done  by  Americans,  The  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  National  Bank  system  are  wholly  of 
American  creation,  and  were  borrowed  by  the  Japanese 
with  only  slight  modifications.  Her  best  geological 
surveys,  which  have  saved  the  national  treasury  millions 
of  dollars,  are  the  direct  work  of  Americans.  In  the 
revision  of  the  treaties — a  matter  of  genuine  righteous- 
ness— tlie  United  States,  by  leading  the  way  and  break- 
ing the  unity  of  diplomatic  oppression  by  treaty,  has 
largely  helped  in  giving  Japan  her  true  status  before  the 
world.— j?n/.  IV,  E.  Griffis,  D.D. 

The  Iiitrodtietion  of  Christiauity  into  Japan. 

Christianity,  like  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  has  always 
been  obliged  to  carry  its  cross.  If  it  had  been  merely  a 
load  of  wood,  as  in  his  case,  Chri'^tianity  would  have 
prospered ;  but  it  has  been  often  obliged  to  carry  Satan 
and  his  luggage,  which  has  ever  been  to  its  humiliation 
and  disaster.  Thus  fettered  it  entered  Japan,  Mendez 
Pinto,  a  Portuguese  adventurer,  was  the  first  European 
to  put  his  feet  upon  its  soil,  about  1542.  This  led  to 
the  advent  of  Romanism.  Pinto  returned  full  of  things 
marvelous.  So  successful  was  he  in  getting  his  stories 
into  circulation  that  the  Portuguese  called  him  Pinto 
the  Mendacious.  Whether  Major  Pinto,  who  has  re- 
cently raised  the  small  tempest  between  Portugal  and 
England,  is  a  lineal  descendant  or  not,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  opine ;  but  we  note  the  fact  that  events  repeat 
themselves  and  the  behavior  of  the  two  adventurers  is 
much  alike. 

Vagabond  foreigners  brought  Christianity,  like  a 
pack-horse  laden  with  all  real  and  imaginable  deviltries 
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— priestcraft,  political  intrigue,  persecution,  the  inqoisi- 
tion,  the  slave  trade,  concession  to  a  vile  caricature  of 
Christianity  by  the  sword,  sedition,  rebellion,  and  civil 
war.  All  this  and  more  was  introduced  at  the  cost  of 
the  blood  of  sixty  thousand  massacred  Japanese. 

Pinto  and  his  souUsaving  crowd  were  armed  with 
arquebuses,  which  at  first  delighted  the  people,  as  does 
any  thing  new  which  they  think  they  can  turn  to  selfish 
account*  Pinto  was  a  big  man  while  the  Japanese  were 
stealing  his  thunder.  Soon  the  natives  were  manu- 
facturing guns  and  powder,  the  secrets  of  which  they 
had  secured  by  reward  or  cunning.  So  the  cross  of 
Christ  was  brought  by  unprincipled  foreigners,  and  fire- 
arms and  cruellies — an  infernal  trinity  which  lives  in 
the  memory  of  the  natives  in  many  places,  a  horrible 
tradition,  but  synonymous  with  the  Christian  name- 
Then,  as  ever  since  with  the  Portuguese,  where  it  was 
possible  to  unite  the  cross  and  sword  the  weak  were 
first  trodden  by  violence  and  made  religious  by  spolia- 
tion. Hundreds  of  Portuguese  were  attracted  by 
Pinto's  gains.  Ships  returned  loaded  with  pirated 
trophies  of  the  cross. 

The  Japanese  at  first  thought  it  a  great  thing;  and  the 
daimios  vied  with  each  other  in  enriching  the  foreign- 
ers, who  were  giving  them  religion  for  their  earthly 
effects.  Their  main  idea,  however,  was  to  get  improved 
weapons  to  carry  on  bloody  conquests  at  home,  or  to 
regain  lost  or  acquire  new  supremacy.  The  country 
swarmed  with  Portuguese  priests — the  gleaners  after 
their  avaricious  masters.  The  first  convert  was  a 
murderer,  who,  learning  to  read  and  write  Portuguese 
and  the  necessary  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  to  be 
a  propagandist,  became  Xavier's  interpreter  The 
character  of  the  natives  at  that  time  appears  in  a 
passage  recorded  by  the  great  missionary  :  **The  people 
did  not  immediately  assent  to  what  was  said  to  them, 
but  would  investigate  what  I  might  afiirm  concerning 
religion.  They  asked  multitudes  of  questions,  upon  the 
answers  of  which  they  pondered.  But  their  chief  test 
was  in  seeing  how  my  conduct  tallied  with  my  words/' 

Xavier's  mission  was  not  a  success  ;  he  was  too  good 
for  his  Portuguese  forerunners*  He  could  not  learn  the 
language  j  he  had  no  means  of  showing  the  daimios 
how  his  presence  and  performances  could  enrich  them. 
He  went  to  Kioto,  and  assumed  the  garb  and  ways  of  a 
mendicant ;  but  this  made  the  people  despise  him,  and 
as  he  had  no  present  of  sufficient  value  to  reach  the 
shoguns,  whose  rule  was  supreme  at  that  time,  he  left 
the  country  in  disgust.  But  he  had  inspired  others  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  within  five  years  after  he  left 
Kioto  seven  churches  and  multitudes  of  smaller 
Christian  communities  dotted  the  south-west. 

In  153 1  there  were  two  hundred  churches,  while 
150,000  native  Christian  daimios  and  people  of  stand- 
ing, where  Xavier  first  began  his  work  by  the  use  of 
costly  gifts  and  diplomacy,  were  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
In  1533  an  embassy  of  four  young  noblemen  was  dis- 
patched by  the  Christian  daimios  of  Kiushiu  to  the  pope 
to  declare  themselves  vassals  to  the  holy  see.     Eight 


years  after  they  kissed  the  popc^s  toe,  and  had  a  gr;ind 
audience  with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  blood-letting  mis- 
sionary of  the  papacy  in  Europe,  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  they  returned  with  those  pests  of  the  world 
■ — the  Jesuits  and  mendicant  friars.  As  the  result,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  Catholic  records,  the  converts  in 
Japan  numbered  600^000.  The  Japanese  estimated  the 
Romanists  and  their  adherents  at  2,000,000.  Nor  was 
their  work  confined  to  any  one  class,  but  had  many 
representatives  even  among  women  and  at  the  court. 
Churches,  monasteries,  and  schools  were  abundant 
There  were  fathers  every- where,  and  crosses  rivaled 
Buddhist  shrines  in  number  and  elegance.  Japan  was 
in  a  condition  favorable  for  this  wonderful  change- 
She  was  worn  out  by  intestine  quarrels  ;  the  people  were 
poor  and  hopeless.  The  native  religions,  Shintoismand 
Buddhism,  were  without  comfort,  nay,  without  even 
pity.  Shinto  was  only  a  shadow  of  ancestors  in  their 
grave-yards ;  Buddhism  had  dried  up.  But  Roman 
liropagandism  was  without  the  juice  of  life  or  sympathy, 
as  dead  as  the  cut  flowers  laid  on  the  faces  of  corpses. 
It  had  degenerated  into  a  trade  in  prayers  and  trinkets^ 
a  system  of  prayers  and  masses  paid  for  to  the  priests; 
but  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  always  is  the  case, 
material  gorgeousness  increased  as  spirituality  departed. 
Never  were  there  such  magnificent  vestments,  such 
clouds  of  incense,  such  glowing  lights,  such  imposing 
processions-  There  was  never  so  much  religious 
**  raz7Je*dazzle "  while  indulgences  were  sold,  and  on 
holidays  those  monuments  of  religious  and  national 
deterioration  were  so  abundant  that  honest  industry  was 
paralyzed. 

The  Japanese  common  people  are  very  imaginative 
and  sensational.  They  are  the  French  of  the  Orient^ 
worshipers  of  the  beautiful,  according  to  their  notions. 
This  fact  paved  the  way  for  the  Roman  priest  with  his 
crucifixes,  rosaries,  rich  vestments,  and  impressive  cere- 
monies ;  just  enough  different  from  the  flummeries  of 
Buddhism  to  give  pleasant  variety  to  the  versatile  tastes 
of  the  Japanese.  The  picture  and  crucifix  business  be- 
came a  great  industry  ;  they  were  bought  and  sold 
rapidly,  furnishing  revenue  to  Rome  and  profit  to  the 
tradesman.  The  priests  preached  the  doctrine  of  an 
immediate  entrance  into  paradise  after  death  to  all  be- 
lievers, and  were  not  particular  to  spiritualize  paradise; 
so  any  kind  that  suited  the  seeker  would  do.  This  in- 
toxicated the  multitude,  who  had  known  nothing  of  the 
future  from  Shintoismj  and  had  heard  only  the  dis- 
couraging ideas  of  going  on  forever  through  brutes, 
snakes,  hogs,  and  dogs  until  they  might  mount  up  into 
humanity,  and  through  this,  at  last  and  best  of  all,  into 
practical  annihilation.  Calvary  with  its  bloody  scenes 
and  more  glorious  reprisals  was  a  new  story — a  brighter 
hope,  even  if  it  were  no  more,  as  dark  skies  lighted  by 
dying  rockets  are  better  than  no  light  at  all. 

The  transition  was  easy  and  rapid  from  Buddhism  to 
Romanism,  They  are  so  near  alike  in  so  many  aspects 
that  few  alterations  in  the  machinery  and  millinery  were 
necessary.     The  idols  of  Buddha  were  easily  chiseled 
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into  the  image  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin^  and  as  the  peo- 
ple had  never  seen  either,  they  were  just  as  good  as 
those  altered  from  heathen  divinities  at  Rotne.  The 
Buddhist  saints  were  changed  by  a  Htlle  paint  and  trim* 
ming  into  the  twelve  apostles.  The  torii,  a  Buddhist 
symbol,  answered  the  purpose  of  the  cross.  Japanese 
soldiers  were  armed  as  crusaders.  The  Buddhist  god- 
dess of  mercy  was  improvised  to  lepresent  the  Holy 
Virgin.  There  was  wonderful  economy  shown  ;  the 
fragments  of  Buddhism  were  gathered  together  that 
nothing  should  be  lost.  Buddhism  was  made  to  do  serv- 
ice to  Rome,  and  was  beaten  at  its  own  game.  Christian 
churches  were  made  of  Buddhist  temples,  with  but  little 
expense  or  change,  amounting  to  no  more  than  sprinkling 
a  little  water  on  the  command,  "Thou  shah  not  steal." 

The  great  bells,  the  glory  of  every  Buddhist  temple, 
had  a  little  water  thrown  upon  them,  and  then  they 
boomed  for  Christianity,  and  the  same  lavatory  at  the 
front  of  the  temple  held  the  sacred  fluid  as  when  the 
priest  had  performed  his  incantations  over  it.  The  cen- 
ser that  swung  before  Amida  was  filled,  fired,  and  set 
smoking  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  ;  the  old  beads 
answered  as  well  as  the  new  ;  and  even  the  fragments 
of  candies  burned  for  Buddha  were  utilized  in  the  new 
order  of  religious  life. 

The  new  departure  began  with  Maryolatry ;  the  next 
thing  was  to  show,  when  advisablci  the  spirit  of  the  inqui- 
sition, freely  dappled  with  the  latest  Dutch  martyr-blood 
from  Holland;  with  this  came  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
gold  in  such  abundance  that  the  native  rulers  thought 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  a  paying  institution.  The 
daimios  became  Christians,  and  compelled  their  sub- 
jects to  be  baptized.  Whole  districts  were  ordered  to  be 
baptized,  or  leave  the  country.  So  preachings  exile,  fire, 
and  sword  were  alike  missionaries  to  do  converting  work. 

Miracles  were,  as  usual,  brought  into  service.  But 
when  the  people  were  well  conquered,  or  exhausted,  they 
commenced  fighting  among  themselves.  The  several 
orders  began  to  tread  on  each  others*  ecclesiastical  toes. 
This  brought  shame  on  the  Christian  name,  imperfect 
as  it  then  was.  The  friars  of  the  orders  were  vigorously 
anathematizing  each  other,  and  in  daily  conversation  de- 
nounced each  other  with  vile  epithets.  The  natives^ 
who  were  tired  of  them,  and  not  without  reason,  had 
daily  additional  cause  for  desiring  to  be  rid  of  them  on 
account  of  their  bad  conduct.  The  effects  of  the  con- 
test between  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Dutch  were  felt 
in  Japan.  Dutch  traders,  always  fairer  in  business 
transactionSj  more  reliable  and  truthful,  stirred  up  the 
natives  against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  papists. 

The  Japanese  do  not  need  much  instruction  as  to  how 
to  use  the  weakness  of  foreigners  against  each  other, 
and  so  they  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities.  The 
Portuguese  were  slave-traders,  and  \n  their  traffic  preyed 
on  the  Japanese,  selling  them  to  Macao,  China,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  Japanese  foreign  wars  and  intestine 
conflicts,  and  their  impoverishment  by  the  Jesuits  and 
their  followers,  had  been  so  great  that  Malay  negroes, 
servants  of  the  Portuguese,  could  own  and  speculate  in 


Japanese  body  and  blood.  The  Japanese  ruler,  Hey- 
deyoshi,  had  decreed  death  to  the  slave-traders. 

There  were  noble  exceptions  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Japan,  men  who  did  all  they  could  to  prevent 
the^e  atrocities  ;  but  they  were  in  the  minority,  as  all 
the  villains  of  Spain  and  Portugal  trained  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross.  A  reaction  set  in  ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  Japanese  existence  required  it,  Heydeyoshi, 
who  was  at  first  favorable  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  religion, 
was  exasperated  at  their  behavior  toward  each  other,  and 
their  intrigues  and  tyrannies,  and  issued  a  decree,  in 
1857,  of  banishment  against  the  foreign  missionaries. 
The  Jesuits  closed  their  churches,  abandoned  their  sta- 
tions, and  ceased  to  preach  in  public;  but  they  did 
worse,  by  machinations  and  secret  methods  of  which 
they  were  masters,  gaining  ten  thousand  converts  a  year. 
Spanish  friars  came  in  multitudes  from  the  Philippines, 
and  openly  defied  the  Japanese  government.  This  led  to 
a  second  decree  of  expulsion,  but  it  was  not  much  heeded. 

In  1596  six  Franciscans  and  three  Jesuits  and  seven- 
teen Japanese  Christians  were  crucified  in  Nagasaki. 
Even  this  did  not  dismay  the  priests,  who  intimated  that 
Spain  would  have  revenge.  This  still  further  exasper- 
ated the  rulers  in  Japan,  and  in  1606  an  edict  from  Yeddo 
forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  An  out- 
ward show  of  obedience  withheld  persecution  for  a  time. 

In  1610  the  Spanish  friars  again  defied  the  govern- 
ment, and  preached  sedition.  The  year  following  Jye- 
yasu  secured  proof  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  natives  and 
foreigners  to  subjugate  Japan  under  the  government  of 
Spain.  This  was  discovered  in  the  mining  country, 
where  thousands  of  Christian  exiles  had  been  sent  to 
work.  The  names  of  the  native  and  foreign  conspira- 
tors had  been  written,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  in  blood  from  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
ringleader  This  determined  Jye-yasti  to  root  this  pes- 
tilent breeder  of  sedition,  as  he  believed,  out  of  the 
land,  and  in  1614  twenty-two  Franciscan,  Dominican 
and  Auguslinian  friars,  and  1 17  Jesuits,  and  unnumbered 
native  priests  and  Jesuits  were  transported.  In  16 15 
Jye-yasu  had  a  contest  with  Kedeyon,  who  was  then  en- 
tertaining some  Jesuit  priests,  and  calling  out  his  troops 
he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Osaka.  A  lerrilic  battle 
was  fought,  ending  in  the  burning  of  the  citadel,  the 
death  of  the  Christians'  friend.  Kedeyon^and,  according 
to  Jesuit  sources,  100,000  followers  perished.  This 
battle  left  the  Christian  cause  in  political  ruin,  giving 
the  strange  coincidence  of  Catholicism  receiving  its 
death-blow  in  Japan  in  the  same  year  that  the  Pilgrims 
conquered  an  almost  unknown  and  inhospitable  climate 
to  plant  the  seed  of  a  new  religious  force  which  has  an- 
tagonized the  papacy  to  this  hour.  But  the  exiled 
friars  kept  coming  back  again,  as  if  longing  for  martyr- 
dom, until  Hedetada,  the  shogun,  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  against  any  foreign  priest  found  in  Japan.  His 
successor  restricted  all  foreign  residence  and  commerce 
to  Nagasaki  and  Kerado.  Soon  after  this  all  foreigners, 
except  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  were  banished, — Dr, 
Mutchmore^  in  the  Presbyterian. 


■ 


The  Testimoiij  of  a  Secular  Journal  to  Prot- 
eBtant  Mission  Work  in  Japan. 

[The  following  editorial  appeared  in  a.  recent  number  of  TAe 
Japan  Mail  ("A  Review  of  Japanese  Commerce,  Politics,  Lit- 
erature, and  Art "),  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  influential  papier 
published  in  Japau  in  the  English  language.  As  The  Mail 
has  not  been  considered  particularly  interested  in  Christianity — 
no  more  so  than  the  great  secular  papers  of  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain — this  testimony  has  all  the  greater  forct 
The  article  published  in  the  Kokkai  and  thys  refuted  in  The 
Japan  Mail  will  give  some  idea  of  the  opposition  here,  of  the 
trials  that  missionaries  have  to  endure,  and  of  the  great  neces- 
sity of  a  weli-eqyipped  mission  press,— Herbert  B.  Johnson] 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  without  strong  protest  the 
articles  recently  published  by  the  Kokkai  on  the  subject 
of  missionary  labors  in  Japan.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
persuade  ourselves  to  think  that  such  writing  appeals  to 
any  wide  circle  of  readers  or  indicates  any  general  feel- 
ing. It  is  probably  the  expression  of  some  specially 
educated  and  comparatively  limited  sentiment  with 
which  the  general  majority  of  the  Japanese  have  no  genu- 
ine sympathy.  Still,  it  appears  in  the  columns  of  a  journal 
having  access  to  a  large  section  of  the  public,  and  its 
mischievous  consequences  may  be  correspondingly 
grave. 

Every  body  recognizes  that  among  the  foreign 
communities  of  Japan  and  China  there  is  an  element 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  missionary.  From  time  to  time 
the  views  of  this  singular  coterie  find  exposition  in  the 
columns  of  some  third-rate  journal,  the  exceeding  ran- 
cour of  the  language  employed  and  the  bitter  bias  of 
the  writer  furnishing  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  theo- 
ries advanced.  Various  explanations  of  so  strange  a 
mood  have  been  hazarded,  but  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
missionaries  themselves  nor  their  friends  are  disposed 
to  say  painful  things,  the  backbiters  escape  with  tolera- 
ble immunity.  Perhaps  we  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  similarly  hostile  tendency  among  the  Japa- 
nese, but  assuredly  the  columns  of  the  Kokkai  are  not 
the  place  where  we  should  have  gone  to  look  for  any 
manifestation  of  it  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  some 
seven  hundred  Protestant  Christian  missionaries  in 
Japan  at  present.  These,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  A'i^H'ii/ classes  as  second-rate  men,  not  competent  to 
find  employment  at  home,  and  not  courageous  enough 
to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  interior  of  Africa  or 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  dangers  and  hardships  are 
to  be  encountered.  The  exceptions  are  a  handful  of 
pioneer  missionaries  who  came  here  in  the  very  early 
days,  when  foreigners  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
For  no  better  reason  than  because  a  measure  of  peril  at- 
tended propagandism  at  that  era,  the  Kokkai  appears  to 
think  that  propagandists  were  then  able  and  sincere 
men.  With  the  disappearance  of  danger  disappeared 
also,  according  to  its  view,  all  incentive  to  the  coming 
of  clever  and  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  successors  of  the  pioneer  mission- 
aries are  persons  not  worthy  of  employment  at  home, 
who  come   to  Japan  merely  to  lead  a  life  of  ease  and 
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economy  among  its  peaceful  people,  in  its  beautiful  cli-        i 
mate,  and  under  circumstances   not  easily  found  else- 
where* 

This  sweeping  general  charge  is  supplemented  by  the 
particular  accusation  that  missionaries  purchase  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  names  of  Japanese,  build  magnifi- 
cent  houses  there,  and  live  luxuriously.  Even  their 
work  as  educationalists  is  decried.  Students  taught  by 
them  are  said  to  know  only  foreign  languages  and  for- 
eign literature,  having  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
sciences^  and  as  for  their  system  of  female  education,  it 
is  condemned  wholesale.  The  Kokkai  finally  recom- 
mends them  to  pack  op  their  traps  and  go  home  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  criticism,  however  un- 
just, is  cleverly  couched  in  such  general  terms  as  to  be 
difficult  of  direct  refutation.  That  portion  of  it  which 
refers  to  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  names  of  Japanese 
is  true  in  fact,  but  nothing  could  be  less  accurate  than 
the  complexion  imparted  to  it  Land  acquired  by  mis- 
sionaries outside  the  settlements  is  invariably  intended 
for  the  building  of  schools,  hospitals,  or  some  other 
charitable  institution.  Residences  erected  for  mission- 
aries on  such  sites  are  subordinate  affairs,  and  to  apply 
the  term  magnificent  to  them  is  a  total  misnomer.  We 
have  never  seen  one  that  approached  magnificence,  or 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  most  ordinary  comfort. 
Sometimes  they  are  spacious,  but  in  such  cases  it  will 
invariably  be  found  that  they  include  class-rooms,  or 
that  they  shelter  more  than  one  family.  The  writer  in 
the  Kokkai  would  discover,  did  he  take  pains  to  investi- 
gate, that  the  strictest  economy  is  exercised  in  all  these 
matters. 

For  the  rest,  if  he  thinks  that  to  mortify  the  flesh  is 
an  essential  trait  of  propagandism,  the  only  answer  to 
be  made  is  that  we  no  longer  live  in  the  days  when  men 
tortured  their  bodies  to  prove  their  sincerity;  no  longer 
worship  a  deity  who  is  supposed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
sufferings  of  his  creatures.  The  Protestant  missionaries 
live  about  as  frugally  and  economically  as  is  possible 
for  an  educated  gentleman.  The  notion  that  he  should 
eschew  every  thing  but  the  barest  necessaries^  should 
refrain  from  all  social  pleasure,  and,  in  a  general  way,, 
should  treat  his  body  as  though  it  belonged  to  a  com- 
mon laborer  or  mechanic,  has  descended  from  the  age 
of  semi-barbarous  fanaticism,  and  accords  better  with 
the  rites  of  Baal  or  Ashloreth  than  with  the  worship  of 
the  Christian's  Deity, 

We  once  heard  an  honest  and  doubtless  well-inten- 
tioned man  denounce  missionaries  in  the  most  unmeas- 
ured terms,  but  when  pressed  to  assign  reasons  for  his 
asperity  he  had  nothing  to  say  except  that  some  lady 
missionaries,  traveling  by  a  steamer  which  he  cora- 
mandedj  had  declined  to  be  landed  on  a  remote  island 
not  their  destination  \  and  that  he  himself  had,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  his  career,  been  obliged  to  wash  decks 
during  snow  and  frost  in  bare  feet,  which  was  rougher 
workj  he  opined,  than  missionaries  were  in  the  habit  of 
performing. 
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The  Kokkai  does  not  seem  to  stand  on  solider  ground 
than  this  gentleman  did.  Like  him,  it  has  a  vagiit  idea 
that  roissionaries  should  always  be  preaching  among 
cannibals  or  savages,  and  that  the  intervals  of  their 
propagandism  should  be  devoted  to  self-torment  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

But  though  this  quaint  conception  provokes  only 
laughter,  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to  treat  lightly  our 
Tokyo  contemporary's  attempt  to  discredit  the  edu* 
cation al  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  What  they  have 
accomplished  in  this  line,  what  they  are  yearly  accom- 
plishing^ deserves  to  be  kept  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  Japan  for  ali  time.  It  is  true  that  the  curricula  of 
missionary  schools  do  not  always  include  scientific  train- 
ing of  a  high  character.  But  it  is  also  true  that  by 
means  of  missionary  schools  a  sound  and  sufUcient  edu- 
cation has  been  given  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  youths  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  condemned  to  comparative  ignorance.  We  did 
not  suppose  it  possible  that  any  thoughtful  Japanese, 
above  all  the  editor  of  a  journal  like  the  Kokkai^  could 
be  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  unjust  as  to  sneer  at 
the  admirable  record  of  missionary  educational  work 
in  this  country. 

The  Religious  DoTelopment  of  Korea* 

ii 

BY    REV.    GEORGE    HEBER   JONES. 

The  religious  development  of  Korea  presents  certain 
phenomena  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  Demon olatry, 
Buddhism,  and  ancestral  worship  share,  in  common  with 
the  same  manifestations  in  other  nations,  certain 
genus-marks  which  declare  their  common  source  or 
similarity  of  origin  ;  but  outside  of  these  they  have  dis- 
tinct characteristics  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
centuries  of  their  development  on  the  peninsula,  and 
which  mark  them  as  the  peculiar  property  of  Korea. 

These  present  us  with  what  are  really  three  cults,  all 
distinct  and  well  defined,  and  existing  close  together, 
yet  not  inharmonious.  With  true  pagan  tolerance  a 
Korean  may  identify  himself,  as  far  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  expected  to  identify  themselves,  with  all 
three  and  not  stand  in  danger  of  excommtinicatioo  from 
any  one  of  them.  In  no  country  do  wc  find  a  better 
exemplification  of  that  so  much  lauded  **  pagan  tolera- 
tion "  than  in  Korea,  No  mighty  strife  for  religious 
supremacy  has,  as  far  as  is  known*  marked  the  history 
of  the  nation.  The  overthrow  of  Buddhism,  which 
would  seeni  to  controvert  this,  was  on  political  grounds 
and  because  of  its  identification  with  an  overthrown 
rigime^  and  not  because  of  any  religious  agitation* 
Whatever  may  be  ihe  theories,  practices,  or  tenets  of 
any  one  of  these  three  cults,  history  seems  to  teach  that 
no  great  truth  was  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  one 
to  look  upon  the  presence  of  the  other  cults  as  incom- 
patible with  its  own  existence.  As  a  result  the  native 
takes  his  religious  ceremonies  from  ancestral  worship, 
fteeks  the  efficacy  of  Buddhistic  prayers,  devoutly  bows 
his  head  at  the  shrine  of  some  mountain    demon,  and 


his  conscience  will  not  even  suggest  to  him  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  heresy. 

In  considering  the  diversified  religious  phenomena  of 
Korea  it  should  be  born  in  mind  that  only  the  first  of 
the  three  mentioned  cults  can  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
native.  Buddhism  was  introduced  centuries  ago,  either 
from  India  direct  or  from  Thibet.  Ancestral  worship 
was  derived  probably  from  the  same  source  which  gave 
it  to  Japan,  China,  and  other  nations  of  the  East.  We 
have,  then,  first,  what  has  been  called  by  Roman  Calho* 
lie  writers  demonolatry,  but  which  is  known  among 
the  people  as 

The  Superstitions. 

The  term  is  apparently  not  a  derogatory  one,  but  re- 
fers to  an  immense  body  of  traditionary  belief  which 
lies  outside  the  systematized  cults,  though  the  arrogant 
Confucianist  will  apply  the  same  expression  to  Bud- 
dhism and  the  almost  obsolete  Taoism.  The  **  Supersti- 
tions "  comprise  a  vast  number  of  gods,  demons,  and 
demi-gods,  the  legacy  of  centuries  of  nature  worship.  A 
distorted  and  tainted  imagination  has  peopled  earth,  air, 
and  sea  with  supernatural  beings  whose  multiplicity 
makes  them  ubiquitous,  and  whose  power  for  good  or 
evil  demands  worship.  To  these  darkened  souls  the 
whispering  of  the  wind  through  a  tree  becomes  the  voice 
of  the  spirit  dwelling  in  the  branches  ;  the  black  depths 
of  a  pool  or  lake  conceal  the  dragon  forms  of  water- 
sprites,  powerful  for  weal  or  woe  ;  while  on  the  mount- 
ain summits  dwell  the  office-bearing  gods  of  a  popu- 
lous pantheon,  who  dictate  the  fortunes  of  mortals  and 
immortals  alike. 

Trees  arc  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  the  local 
deities,  and  sacred  trees  are  found  every- where.  Along 
the  road-sides,  and  especially  near  cities  and  villages, 
they  may  be  seen,  indicated  by  the  strips  of  cloth  and 
paper  fluttering  from  their  branches,  and  the  great  pile 
of  stones  about  the  trunk.  The  method  of  honoring 
the  resident  deity  is  to  place  one  or  two  new  stones  on 
the  pile  at  the  trunk,  or  to  tie  some  token  to  the 
branches.  What  the  true  significance  of  these  acts  is 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn,  the  almost  invari- 
able answer  being,  **it  was  so  from  the  beginning."  When 
the  special  aid  of  the  spirit  is  desired  the  ceremonial  is 
more  pretentious.  A  party,  usually  of  women,  gathers 
beneath  the  tree  and  worships ;  a  sacrifice  of  rice  and 
choice  food  is  placed  on  the  great  pile  of  stones  ;  and 
while  the  deity  feasts  on  the  essence  or  spiritual  ele- 
ment of  the  food,  lighted  paper  is  kept  burning  beneath 
the  branches  and  prayer  offered  for  the  desired  blessing. 

The  worship  of  mountain  spirits  is  universal.  Shrines* 
ranging  from  pretentious  temples  to  mere  piles  of  stones 
at  the  foot  of  trees,  crown  the  tops  of  mountain  passes, 
and  exact  homage  from  passers-by.  The  sanctuary  of 
one  of  these  mountain  temples  will  be  draped  with  white 
and  red  cloth,  and  contain  a  picture  of  the  deity.  The 
latter  is  represented  usually  as  an  elderly  man,  of  high 
rank,  clad  in  official  robes  and  surrounded  by  attend- 
ants. This  picture  is  the  object  of  reverence,  and 
before   it   incense   is    burned  at  the  time  of   worship^ 
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Where  the  shrine  is  simply  a  pile  of  stones  the  scenes  at 
the  sacred  trees  are  repeated,  the  suppliant,  however, 
always  spitting  before  adding  his  offering  to  the  stone- 
heap.  This  is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  some  old  snake  fetich 
which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Water-sprites  are  said  to  frequent  all  springs,  falls, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  Among  the  most  famous  is  the 
Dragon  of  Lake  Yenan,  near  the  Yellow  Sea.  This 
imaginary  being  is  supposed  to  control  the  food  supply 
of  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  to  grant  fruitful  or 
disastrous  years  as  it  pleases  him.  Wonderful  stories 
are  related  of  him,  and  to  propitiate  him,  especially  in 
the  time  of  drought,  elaborate  sacrifices  are  offered, 
generally  under  official  supervision. 

While  the  duaKsm  which  underlies  all  Korean  thought 
and  philosophy  causes  a  well-defined  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  gross,  material  subjects  thus  sancti- 
fied and  a  supposed  inner  spiritual  presence  which  the 
Korean  claims  is  the  object  of  worship,  the  dreadful 
effects  of  that  unmooring  of  the  soul  from  its  anchorage 
on  the  eternal  God  is  seen  in  this  prostitution  of  the 
noblest  faculty  of  that  soul  to  render  homage  to  mate- 
rial and  sensual  objects.  But  not  only  does  nature- 
worship  dwarf  and  abase  the  moral  nature  of  the 
Korean,  but  the  dread  espionage  of  creations  of  his 
imagination  fills  his  heart  with  fear  at  times,  and  leads 
him  into  grotesque  methods  of  exorcism.  The  gods  of 
sicknesses  cast  their  foul  shadows  on  the  floor  of  his 
pantheon,  the  deifications  of  astrology  disfigure  its 
ceiling,  and  the  ghosts  and  specters  of  evil  deeds  perch 
on  the  heads  of  its  idols  or  fiap  their  wings  against  its 
walls.  Of  demi-gods  there  is  no  small  number.  The 
apotheosis  of  humanity  is  a  well-known  doctrine  to  the 
Korean.  Heroes  of  great  wars,  sages  of  distant  an- 
tiquity, the  benefactors  of  the  people  in  times  of 
disaster,  all  have  their  niches  and  reverent  homage. 

Turning  from  these  native  creations  in  the  religious 
world,  we  have 

Buddhism. 

Introduced  in  the  time  of  the  three  kingdoms,  it  has 
maintained  a  foothold  among  the  people  for  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  now,  in  an  effete  old  age,  ap- 
pears to  be  gradually  sinking  into  its  own  Nirvana  of 
nothingness  and  non-existence.  Its  history  is  suggest- 
ive. In  its  early  days,  when  conviction  was  sufl&ciently 
strong  to  inspire  its  devotees  with  missionary  ardor  and 
zeal,  it  came  in  its  career  of  propagation  to  the  penin- 
sula, and  attempted  to  spread  its  doctrines  in  Shilla,  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Met  with  opposi- 
tion, proscribed  and  persecuted,  exposed  to  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  hunted  existence,  it  even  found  a  martyr 
whose  blood,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  legend  concerning 
him,  proved  a  seed  of  propagation.  Succeeding  at  last 
in  securing  an  entrance  among  the  people,  it  gradually 
extended  its  sway  until  in  the  later  years  of  the  last 
dynasty  it  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity.  At 
that  time  the  power  and  influence  of  Buddhism  were 
paramount  and  the  nation  was  priest-ridden  to  the  verge 
of  anarchy.     Not  only  were  these  celebates  potent  in 


the  ordinary  life  and  affairs  of  the  nation,  but  casting 
aside  their  religious  character  they  entered  the  world  of 
politics  and  became  dominant  there.  Priests  thronged 
the  courts  and  council  halls  of  the  monarchs,  adminis- 
tered the  great  offices  of  the  realm,  marshaled  armies 
in  time  of  war,  and  eventually  placed  the  offspring  of  a 
priest  on  the  throne. 

The  effect  of  this  worse  than  secularized  priesthood 
upon    the    people    was    demoralizing  in  the  extreme. 
History  describes  the  public  morals  as   at   the  lowest 
ebb  ;  even  pagan  moral  sense  is  shocked  at  the  iniquity, 
the  violence,   the    shameful  practices    of   that    period. 
The  Buddhist  priesthood  in  the  height  of  their  prosper- 
ity were  simply  immorality  personified.*    The  tenets  of 
their  cult  which  impose  chastity,  abstinence,  and  self- 
abnegation  were    flagrantly    and   universally    violated 
The  monasteries  became  great  sores  upon  society  and 
the  body  politic,  leavening  the  whole  with  a  moral  rot- 
tenness which  threatened  final    dissolution.     But  that 
was  500  years  ago.     A  change  came,  and  the  nation  in 
self-defense  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state 
of  affairs.     As  Buddhism  had    exchanged  its  religious 
field  for  a  political  one,  so  the  reformation  which  nearly 
annihilated  it  in  Korea  was  primarily  a  political  refor- 
mation.   The  great  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  him- 
self a  sagacious   and   an  able  statesman  of  the   time, 
undertook  to  clean  out  the  Augean  stable,  and  before 
him  guilty  royalty  and  criminal  priestcraft    alike  fell 
Since  then  Buddhism  has  been  in  disgrace,  its  priests 
exiled  from  the  capital  city,  and   forming  a  caste  in 
society  only  a  remove  from  butchers,  slaves,  headsmen, 
etc. 

The  tenets  of  Korean  Buddhism  are  much  the  same 
as  in  other  nations,  though  its  millennium  and  a  half 
of  residence  on  the  peninsula  has  given  it  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  its  own.  It  has  its  images,  saints,  prayer-books, 
chants,  rosaries,  fasts,  and  other  paraphernalia.  There 
are  many  monasteries  built  among  the  mountains,  and 
the  total  number  of  priests  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  ten  to  thirty  thousand.  The  monasteries  are  often 
sought  by  the  childless  and  unfortunate  to  pray  for  a 
rectification  of  their  unblessed  state,  but  this  is  about 
the  only  support  given  this  once  powerful  cult.  Public 
propagation  is  not  permitted,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
priesthood  are  recruited  to  a  large  extent  by  chance.  In 
summing  up  the  present  status  and  work  of  Buddhism 
in  Korea,  whatever  inherent  power  or  energy  it  may 
possess,  apparently,  the  priests  alone  study  the  doctrines, 
long  for  Nirvana,  and  gladly  accept  any  stray  copper, 
while  the  people  confine  themselves  to  the  cold,  expres- 
sionless face  of  the  idol. 

We  now  turn  to  the  last  and  most  powerful  of  the  three 
mentioned  cults, 

Ancestral  Worship. 
This  is  the  State  creed.     Its  chief  adherent  is  his 
majesty,  and  law  and  custom  unite  in  imposing  its  obli- 
gations upon  all  people.     It  has  an  elaborate  ceremo- 
nial, an  ancient  and  honored  code  of  ethics,  and  some 


^loctrines.  It  teaches  not  only  the  immortality  of  the 
human  spirit^  but  its  multiplicity,  assigning  to  each  man 
three  souls.  After  death  one  of  these  souls  enters  the 
ancestral  tablet,  the  second  occupies  the  grave,  and  the 
third  goes  to  the  final  destination  of  the  deceased. 
The  obsequies  to  the  dead  are  thus  full  of  a  deep  re- 
ligious signification  to  the  Korean,  leading  htm  to  exer- 
cise a  faculty  which  is  among  his  noblest  characteristics 
— that  of  reverence  and  worship.  Immediately  after 
death  the  dead  body  is  placed  in  an  inner  room,  with  its 
head  toward  the  east,  and  the  immediate  relatives 
gather  about,  with  disordered  clothing  and  disheveled 
hair,  to  mourn  ;  this  mourning  is  maintained  for  three 
days.  On  the  night  of  death  a  curious  custom,  derived 
from  Buddhism,  is  observed  ;  it  is  known  as  the  **  call- 
ing of  the  souls.'*  A  coat  worn  by  the  deceased  is 
taken  outside  by  relatives,  who,  calling  him  three 
limes  by  his  clan  name,  advise  him  to  come  back  and 
get  his  garment.  According  to  popular  belief  his  three 
souls  are  held  in  chains  by  three  spirits — constables  who 
have  come  from  the  lower  depths  to  conduct  them  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  all  the  dead.  Throwing  the  coat  on 
the  roof,  the  relatives  enter  the  house  quickly,  but 
immediately  reappear  with  a  sacrifice  to  the  visitors 
from  beneath — three  bowls  of  food  for  their  refresh- 
ment, and  three  piles  of  money  for  their  traveling  ex- 
penses. After  three  days  the  body  is  temporarily 
interred  beneath  the  floor  of  the  house,  or  just  outside 
the  door,  where  it  is  left  for  a  period  ranging  from  two 
to  six  months,  according  to  the  social  position  of  the 
dead.  The  children  then  assume  the  somber  garb  of 
mourners,  and  withdraw  themselves — theoretically,  at 
least — from  all  active  life  for  three  years.  At  the  proper 
time  the  corpse  is  dug  up  and  buried  in  its  final  resting 
place,  the  sacred  tablet  is  inscribed  and  enshrined,  and 
from  that  time  tablet  and  grave  become  the  scenes  of 
reverential  worship  and  homage. 

The  underlying  principle  of  ancestor-worship  is  filial 
piety.  The  human  heart  longs  for  a  father,  and  the 
Korean,  knowing  nothing  of  the  divine  Father,  turns  to 
satisfy  his  own  soul-aspirations  in  the  one  who  held 
that  tender  relation  to  him  in  life.  It  is  his  way  of  not 
forgetting  the  dead  ;  doomed  by  his  own  false  system  to 
a  life  circumscribed  by  time,  he  strives  to  maintain  the 
sacred  ties  of  the  past  even  after  death  has  broken 
them.  But  when  judged  by  the  sum  of  all  light  and 
truth  ancestral  worship  stands  out  in  its  true  character,  a 
blighting  curse.  Dreary  and  cheerless,  exposing  the 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart  afifection  to  the  chills 
of  death,  it  sends  that  dread  chill  into  the  very  soul  it- 
self, A  creed  without  a  priesthood,  its  sanctuary  is 
shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  death,  its  altar  is  the  grave, 
its  homage  the  grief  of  bereaved  hearts.  Surely  no- 
where does  the  unbalance  of  the  heathen  mind  betray 
itself  more  unmistakably  than  in  this  cult,  which,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  exalting  filial  piety,  robs  the 
soul  of  God.  Here  extremes  meet  and  become  en- 
tangled- Its  ethics  the  Confucian  Code,  it  theorizes 
about  God  and  worships  man.     The  Romans  apotheo- 


sized only  their  emperors  ;  with  a  consistency  which  h 
startling,  the  ancestor-worshiper  carries  the  principle 
to  its  conclusion  and  exalts  the  entire  male  population, 

Thk  Outlook, 

Korea  is  a  pagan  country — pagan  in  its  life,  its  relig- 
ion, its  morals.  We  cannot  express  the  actual  condi- 
tion in  better  words  than  those  chosen  by  an  honored 
missionary  who  has  traveled  the  world  over.  He  said  ; 
**  Heathenism  in  India  is  vile,  in  China  defiant,  in  Japan 
desperate,  in  Korea  indifferent,  in  Africa  triumphant,** 
No  better  term  describes  Korea  than  **  indifferent," 
While  fervor,  zeal,  and  conviction  may  be  found  in  the 
monasteries,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  seem  skeptical 
and  indifferent.  The  old  systems  have  lost  their  hold 
on  the  masses,  morality  is  held  at  a  commercial  value, 
and  a  Korean  always  finds  himself  able  to  adapt  himself 
to  circumstances.  The  pool  of  heathenism  is  stagnant, 
while  from  it  rises  a  moral  miasma  of  death.  To  de- 
scribe the  present  condition  of  morals  would  be  to  quote 
PauTs  description  of  the  heathen  world.  A  whited  sep- 
ulcher  may  be  fair  without,  but  inwardly  it  is  full  of  rot- 
tenness and  dead  men's  bones. 

A  nation  without  a  religion  is  Christianity's  oppor- 
tunity. In  spite  of  law,  custom,  tradition,  or  belief  the 
Korean's  soul  has  remained  untouched  by  the  exercises 
in  which  he  engages.  To  him,  then,  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  comes  as  a  most  glorious  experience — it  is 
his  first  taste  of  religion.  It  sinks  through  his  mind 
into  his  heart  and  soul  and  fills  him  with  the  ineffable 
delight  of  peace  above  understanding  and  joy  unspeak- 
able. We  thank  God  this  has  already  been  the  experi- 
ence of  some,  but  the  hard  facts  of  ihe  present  stare  us 
in  the  face.  However  enthusiastic  we  may  be — and 
faith  senses  a  glorious  future  for  the  peninsular  king- 
dom— heathenism  is  intrenched  here  ;  it  is  intrenched 
in  habit,  custom,  and  law,  in  tradition,  thought,  and 
purpose.  It  is  the  basis  of  social,  domestic,  and  political 
organization ;  it  touches  life  in  its  widest  circumfer- 
ence, and  controls  while  it  blights  it.  But  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  energy.  The  day  of  its  greatest  power  is 
past,  its  most  golden  opportunities  are  gone,  and  after 
having  fooled  the  people  for  so  long  it  is  ready  for 
eviction.  When  Christianity  enters  the  field  moral  stag- 
nation ends;  the  air  of  indifference  cannot  be  main- 
tained perpetually,  and  whatever  may  be  the  travail  and 
sorrow  which  shall  lead  to  triumph,  or  however  long  the 
final  result  may  be  delayed,  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  even  the  Korean  will  behold  in  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  the  soul's  true  heritage,  and  in 
its  propositions  the  solution  of  all  his  difficulties, 

S€ifu/,  Korea^  June  23,  1891. 


**  The  language  of  the  people  of  Korea  is  intermedi- 
ate between  Mongolo-Tartar  and  Japanese,  and  an 
alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to  some  extent ; 
but  in  all  official  writing,  and  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  upj>er  classes,  the  Chinese  characters  are  used  exclu- 
sively.    Religion  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom," 


Eorea  and  Its  People* 

BY    H*    N.    ALLEN,    M.D. 

Korea,  Corca,  or  Chosen  (niorTiing  calm)  occupies  the 
peninsula  hanging  down  from  Manchooria  and  Russian 
Siberia  between  China  and  Japan,  and  extending  from 
the  thirty-third  to  the  forty-third  parallels  of  north 
latitude. 

The  area,  Including  the  outlying  islands,  is  about  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  estimate,  is  a  little  more 
than  sixteen  millions.  Yet,  as  the  people  live  in  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets,  the  country  does  not  seem  to  be 
thickly  settled. 

The  climate  varies  much  at  the  extremities  of  the 
peninsula,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  portion  is 
somewhat  affected  by  the  warm  southern  currents  that 
give  Japan  its  tropical  climate,  but  which  are  warded 
off  from  Korea  proper  by  the  Japanese  islands-  The 
climate  of  the  central  and  northern  provinces  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  northern  central  United  States, 
with  fewer  changes.  The  large  river  at  the  capital  is 
not  uncommonly  frozen  over  for  weeks  at  a  time  dur- 
ing  the  winter,  so  that  heavy  carts  pass  over  on  the 
ice.     Ice  is  always  preserved  for  general  use  in  suranier. 

The  country  is  decidedly  mountainous  and  well 
watered.  Heavy  timber  abounds  in  the  north-east.  The 
valleys  are  very  fertile  and  are  weil  tilled,  as  the  people 
are  mainly  devoted  to  agriculture* 

The  mineral  resources  have  only  been  developed  in  a 
crude  way,  yet  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  the  great 
wealth  of  the  ore  deposits.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
reference  to  the  gold  mines. 

The  most  pessimistic  visitors  to  Korea  arc  unstinted 
in  their  praise  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  which  is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  natives  as  welL  From  ancient  times 
they  have  had  guide-books  setting  forth  the  natural 
charms  of  particular  localities  ;  and  excursions  to  dis- 
tant places  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  the  views 
are  a  common  occurrence* 

The  king  rules  as  absolute  monarch.  He  is  assisted 
by  the  prime  minister  and  his  two  associates— the  min- 
isters of  the  left  and  right.  Next  to  these  come  the 
heads  of  the  six  departments  of  Etiquette  and  Cere- 
monies, Finance^  War,  Public  Works,  Justice,  and 
Registration,  with  the  heads  of  the  two  new  departments 
that  have  been  added  as  the  result  of  the  opening  up  of 
foreign  intercourse — the  Foreign  (or  outside)  Office, 
and  the  Home  (or  interior)  OfRce.  This  body  of  offi- 
cials forms  the  grand  council  of  the  king. 

Each  of  the  eight  provinces  is  ruled  by  a  governor, 
who  has  under  him  prefects,  local  magistrates,  supervis- 
ors of  hamlets,  and  petty  officials,  so  that  the  whole 
scale  makes  a  very  complete  system  atid  affords  no  lack 
of  officials. 

There  are  several  special  officers  appointed  by  the 
king^  one  of  whom  is  the  government  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  go  about  in  disguise,  learn  the  condition  of 
the  people  J  and  ascertain  if  any  magistrate  abuses  his 


office  and  oppresses  the  people  unjustly.     Any  such  he 
may  bring  to  speedy  justice. 

The  present  dynasty  has  existed  498  years.  Being 
founded  by  a  revolting  general  named  Ye,  it  is  known 
as  the  Ye  Dynasty.  The  king's  name,  however,  is  never 
used.  He  is  almost  sacred  to  his  people.  Those  offi- 
cials of  sufficiently  high  rank  to  go  in  before  him  bow 
to  the  ground  in  his  presence,* and  only  speak  when 
spoken  to;  then  they  use  a  highly  honoriEc  language 
only  understood  at  court. 

The  revenues  are  paid  in  kind,  hence  the  annual  in- 
come  of  an  official  may  consist  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
rice,  and  other  products,  in  addition  to  his  money  com- 
pensation. The  king,  also,  has  the  whole  revenue 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  ginseng,  for  which  \kt 
country  is  noted.     This  forms  his  private  purse. 

The  currency  is  the  common  copper  cash»  worth 
some  twelve  hundred  to  the  Mexican  dollar;  though 
now  that  the  new  mint  is  in  operation  copper,  siher, 
and  gold  coins  are  being  made.  The  old  perforated 
cash  Will,  however,  be  hard  to  supplant,  owing  to  its 
convenience  in  small  transactions* 

Banks  proper  do  not  exist,  though  the  government 
does  a  kind  of  banking  business  in  granting  orders  on 
various  provincial  offices,  so  that  a  traveling  official 
need  not  be  burdened  with  much  ready  money  A 
number  of  large  brokers  at  the  capital  assist  in  the  gov* 
ernment  financial  transactions. 

All  unoccupied  land  belongs  to  the  king,  but  any  man 
may  take  up  a  homestead,  and,  after  tilling  it  and  pay- 
ing taxes  on  it  for  a  period  of  three  years,  it  becomes  tiis 
own,  and  must  be  purchased  should  the  governrocnt 
need  it. 

Deeds  are  given  in  the  form  of  receipts  and  quit- 
claims by  the  seller.  These  may  be  registered  wiih 
the  local  magistrate.  Wills,  as  understood  in  Western 
countries,  are  not  executed  ;  though  a  father  wishing  to 
provide  especially  for  the  children  of  his  concubinrt 
may  make  a  will,  or  state m en t,  the  proper  execution  of 
which  devolves  upon  the  eldest  son. 

Records  of  the  births  of  males  are  kept,  as  are  also 
records  of  deaths,  but  these  are  not  always  reliable.  All 
males  of  fifteen  years  of  age  arc  registered  at  the  Hmg 
Sung  Poo,  or  Department  of  Registration,  which  issues 
to  them  tablets  bearing  their  name  and  address.  Chil* 
dren  are  also  generally  provided  with  these  tablets,  to 
prevent  their  getting  lost. 

The  people  are  well  built  and  strong,  as  a  rule. 
They  arc  a  loyal,  contented  race^  not  grasping,  a^id 
rather  too  easy  in  disposition.  They  are  intelligent  and 
learn  with  great  ease.  Possessed  of  many  character^ 
istics  in  common  with  their  neighbors,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  they  yet  seem  to  have  a  personality  indicative 
of  a  different  parentage,  which  continually  calls  forth 
inquiry  as  to  their  origin.  In  some  slight  degree  they 
resemble  the  aborigines  of  America,  and  it  is  believed 
that  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north.  The  question 
opens  lip  a  fertile  field  for  study.  Their  written  record* 
are   said  to   date  back  3,000  years*     Their  traditional 
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first  king  dcsccndctl  from  heaven  5,000  years  ago.  With 
a  civilizatioa  of  such  age  they  might  well  be  excused 
for  so  long  bairing  their  doors  again-st  the  new  civiliza- 
tion of  the  young  nati<ms  of  the  Wcsl  While,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  diffej«nce  existing  between  the  two 
is  more  one  of  <iegTce  tkan  essence,  perhaps  more  vices 
may  be  found  in  the  civi ligation  -oif  the  West  than  are 
known  to  this  people.  And,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
virtues  taught  by  the  iiwjdeTn  civilization  have  been 
jjraciiced  for  centuries  behind  the  bais  of  isolation  that 
shut  in  this  seJf- satisfied  people. 

The  people  dress  in  imported  oatton  sheetings  mostly^ 
padding  thew  well  w^aih  cotton -wool  for  winter  use»  and 
using  the  pUiaa  feleached  white,  or  dying  the  cloth  a 
light  shade  oC  blue  or  ^een.  Rice  is  the  staple  article 
of  food  in  tlwr  cen trail  and  sontiiern  provinces;  wheat 
enters  more  Uirgely  into  the  diest  of  the  -northern  people. 
Their  cattle  a^-e  as  iarge  and  fit3»e  as  may  be  found  any- 
where; the  people  leat  much  fceef,  and  bides  are  a 
[prominent  article  of  C3tpc»ru 

Their  housesare  well  built  and  comfortable;  foreign- 
ers adapt  them  to  tbmr  own  use  with  little  Uoiible.  The 
houses  are  heated  by  means  of  a  system  of  flues  uiKler* 
ncath  the  floor,  whidh  is  made  of  Jarge  flag-stone  placed 
over  the  flues  and  well'CemeDted  ;  DveraU  thick,  strong 
oiUpaper  is  placed,  making  a  rich,  dark,  "highly  polished 
liioor,  through  which  ©o  ^anoke  can  come,  thougla  it  is 
ihlways  agreeably  warm.  The  hooses  are  all  one  story, 
Ibuilt  around  a  court,  arwfl  several  aeis  of  buildings,  each 
fwithin  a  separate  wall,  ta^nialiy  juake  up  a  gentileinan's 
•compound.  The  buildings  are  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  earth  and  capped  with  tile  laid  on  in  graceful 
curves.  This  roof  insures  coolness  in  summer.  The 
niGupas  are  made  almost  air-tight  by  the  plentiful  use  of 
paper  on  the  walls  outside  and  in,  as  well  as  for  doors 
and  wirndovvs, 

Tlotrre  are  three  great  classes  in  Korea:  the  nobility.^ 
the  middle  class,  and  the  commoners,  A  commoner  not 
of  the  proscribed  orders  may  rise  to  nobility  by  suc- 
cessfully passing  the  competitive  examinations.  The 
officials  M^  appointed  from  the  noble  classes. 

The  language  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  while 
written  official  documents  are  done  in  the  common  char- 
acter of  China  and  Japan,  the  spoken  language  of  neither 
of  these  people  is  understood  in  Korea,  The  native 
language  of  Korea  possesses  an  alphabet  and  grammar, 
and  is  polysyllabic,  thus  resembling  English  more  than 
it  does  Chinese. 

In  religious  matters  the  Koreans  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  without  a  religion,  properly 
speaking.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  dynasty 
Buddhism  reigned,  but  for  49S  years  it  has  been  in  such 
disfavor  that  no  priest  dare  enter  a  walled  city.  They 
still  maintain  temples  in  the  mountains,  but  exert  but 
little  if  any  influence.  In  morals  the  people  are  Con- 
fucianists,  and  their  reverent  devotion  to  their  ancestors 
may  serve  in  part  as  a  religion.  In  times  of  distress 
they  **pray  to  Heaven/*  and  seem  really  to  be  very  de- 
voutly inclined. 


Christianity  came  into  disfavor  through  the  indiscrc- 
lion  of  its  early  teachers.  The  distrust  is  slowly  passing 
away  now^,  and  missionaries  are  openly  employed  in  do- 
ing the  educational  work  that  must  precede  any  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  secure  the  adoption  of  beliefs  so 
radically  different  from  all  existing  ideas. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  outside  intercourse  that  haa 
been  indulged  in  for  the  past  eight  years  may  be  men- 
tioned, A  maritime  customs  service,  under  the  charge 
of  American  and  European  officers,  is  in  very  successful 
operation.  So  is  a  hospital,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment and  operated  by  American  physicians,  gratuitously 
furnished  by  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  The 
government  supports  a  school  for  which  American 
teachers  are  employed.  American  military  officers 
have  charge  of  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
conduct  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
young  officers.  A  mint,  machine-shops,  powder-mills, 
silk  filatures,  an  electric  light,  and  a  telegraph  and 
cable  line  are  some  of  the  new  institutions  recently- 
adopted  and,  as  a  rule,  now  in  successful  operation. 
Steam-ships  have  also  been  purchased  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  tribute  rice  than  as  a  nucleus  for  at , 
navy. 

As  "Paris  is  France,**  so  Seoul  may  be  said  to  be 
Korea,  for  it  is  the  center  from  which  nearly  every  thing 
for  the  country  either  originates  or  is  disseminated. 
Officers  ruling  over  country  districts  usually  have  their 
"house  in  town,"  and  expect  to  spend  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  their  time  within  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
While  some  of  the  provincial  capitals  are  said  to  contain 
more  people,  and  to  be  more  celebrated  for  certain  rea- 
sons, Seoul  is  the  home  of  the  king  and  the  Mecca  of 
his  faithful  subjects.  A  description  of  this  city  njay, 
therefore,  answer  for  all.  The  capital  is  a  city  of  some 
300,000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom,  perhaps,  live  in  the 
extensive  suburbs  without  the  walls.  It  lies  in  a  basin 
of  granite  sand»  surrounded  by  high  mountains  and 
their  projecting  ridges,  over  which  climbs  the  high, 
thick,  encircling  wall  of  masonry,  pierced  at  conven*  m 
ient  points  by  massive,  pagoda-roofed  gates,  amply  V 
strong  enough  for  defense  against  the  weapons  of  war  in 
use  at  the  time  of  building  this  great  relic  of  seclusion. 

The  city  is  traversed  by  broad  avenues  from  which 
runs  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets.  Originally 
none  of  these  streets  were  less  than  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  some  of  the  avenues  leading  up  to  the  imposing 
gates  of  the  palaces  are  even  now  a  good  200  feet  in 
width.  But  the  streets  have  all  h^tn  encroached  upon 
by  the  little  temporary  thatched  booths  of  the  petty  re- 
tail dealers,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  approaches 
to  the  palaces,  the  line  is  broken,  the  streets  made  tor- 
tuous, and  only  here  and  there  a  broad  open  spot  indi- 
cates the  original  width  of  the  thoroughfare.  Originally 
every  street  was  furnished  with  its  sewer — open  in  the 
smaller  streets,  while  the  avenues  were  drained  by  great  ^1 
covered  sew^ers  of  stone- work.  Occasionally  the  pro-  ■ 
prietor  of  one  of  the  little  temporary  booths  would  put 
a    foundation   under  his   structure,  bridging  over    the 
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sewer,  until  now  the  streets  have  in  many  cases  become 
mere  crooked  alleys,  and  but  for  the  bountiful  rains,  the 
excellent  natural  drainage,  and  the  character  of  the  soil 
the  mortality  would  be  very  great  instead  of  being  less 
than  in  ordinary  American  cities.  No  attempt  is  made 
toward  street  decoration,  as  that  would  attract  the  at- 
tention of  thieves.  The  magnificent  grounds  of  a  noble- 
man, with  their  artificial  lakes,  flo we r- gardens,  water- 
worn  pillars  of  ancient  rock  and  quaintly  twisted  trees, 
may  be  inclosed  by  a  row  of  tumble-down,  smoke-be- 
grimed servant-quarters  that  would  never  indicate  the 
beauty  to  be  found  hidden  within  its  forbidding  exterior 
Travelers  never  seem  to  realize  that  a  street  in  the 
East  is  apt  to  be  but  a  **  way  "  between  two  points,  and 
as  the  usual  Oriental  odors  greet  their  nostrils,  and 
their  eyes  rest  on  the  dirty  servants  and  their  dirtier 
hovels,  they  at  once  denounce  the  whole  town. 

There  is  attraction  enough,  however,  in  a  Korean 
street  for  any  one  who  is  in  search  of  strange  sights. 
Looking  down  one  of  the  broad  thoroughfares  of  Seoul 
from  a  point  on  the  city  wall,  the  sun's  rays,  falling  on 
the  light-colored  gowns  of  the  pedestrians  as  they  saun- 
ter along  amid  the  hulls  and  ponies,  produce  a  kaleido- 
scopic effect  that  is  certainly  charming.  Passing  down 
into  the  throng,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  made  up  mostly  of 
men,  with  here  and  there  a  group  of  common  women^ 
each  closely  veiled  with  a  bright  green  gown,  made  like 
the  long  outer  garment  of  the  men,  and  possessing  Jittle 
sleeves  of  crimson.  This  strange  garment  is  never  worn, 
but  is  always  used  as  a  covering  for  the  fair  (?)  face. 
Tradition  teaches  that  in  ancient  times,  when  wars  were 
frequent,  veils  were  discarded  and  these  gowns  were 
worn  by  the  wives  and  sisters,  so  that,  in  case  of  sudden 
call  to  arms,  they  could  be  given  to  their  husbands  and 
brothers  to  be  worn  to  battle — hence  the  red  sleeves, 
upon  which  the  gory  sword  was  to  be  wiped» 

The  peculiar  gauze  **  stove-pipe  "  hat  of  the  men, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  also  has  its  origin 
in  tradition,  as  follows  :  In  ancient  days  conspiracies 
were  common  ;  to  prevent  these  an  edict  was  issued 
compelling  all  men  to  wear  great  earthenware  hats,  the 
size  of  an  umbrella  (type  of  the  mourner*s  hat  in  Korea 
to-day,  except  that  the  latter  is  made  of  finely  woven 
basket-work).  This  law  became  very  odious,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  weight  of  the  hats  not  more  than  a  very 
few  men  could  come  close  enough  together  to  converse, 
and  even  then  spies  could  hear  their  necessarily  loud 
whispering.  Little  by  little,  therefore,  the  law  began  to 
be  infringed  upon  till  the  people  got  down  to  the  pres- 
ent airy  structure  of  horsehair,  silk,  and  bamboo. 

Another  story  is,  that  petty  wars  being  too  frequent 
between  rival  sections,  all  men  were  compelled  to  wear 
these  umbrella  hatsof  clay.  Incase  on^  became  broken 
the  possessor  was  punished  by  decapitation.  Naturally 
they  stopped  their  fighting  and  took  good  care  of  their 
hats  till  the  law  was  repealed. 

The  custom  of  wearing  white  so  extensively  as  they 
do  is  also  accounted  for  by  tradition.  Mourning  is  a 
serious  business  in  Korea,  for  on  the  death  of  a  father 


the  son  must  lay  aside  his  gay  robes  and  clothe  himself 
in  unbleached  cotton  of  a  very  coarse  texture.  He 
wraps  his  waist  with  a  rope  girdle^  and  puts  on  the  um- 
brella hat,  which  conceals  the  whole  upper  portion  of 
his  person*  For  further  protection  against  intrusion  he 
carries  a  white  fan,  and,  should  he  smoke,  his  pipe  must 
be  wrapped  with  white.  For  three  years  he  must  wear 
this  guise  and  must  do  no  work,  so  that  the  re- 
sources of  even  a  large  and  prosperous  family  may  be 
thus  exhausted.  ^^ 

Should  a  king  die,  the  whole  nation  would  be  cosB^| 
pelled  to  don  this  mourning  garb,  or,  rather,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  dress  in  white — the  mourning  color.  Once 
durinj^  a  period  of  ten  years  three  kings  died,  necessi- 
tating a  constant  change  of  dress  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple and  a  great  outlay  of  money,  for  a  Korean  wardrobe 
is  extensive  and  costly.  Tradition  has  it,  therefore, 
that,  to  be  ready  for  the  caprice  of  their  kings  in  the 
future,  the  people  adopted  white  as  the  national  color. 

The  nobility  and  wealthy  persons  who  can  afford  it 
dress  in  rich  gayly  colored  silks,  and  even  the  common 
people  add  a  little  blue  or  green  to  their  outside  robes, 
so  that  when  they  wander  about  over  the  beautiful  green 
hills  in  their  favorite  pastime  of  admiring  the  natural 
beauties  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  well  preserved 
landscape,  their  bright  gowns  but  add  to  the  general 
effect.  And  a  long  procession  of  monks  emerging  from 
their  high  mountain  temple  and  descending  alon^  the 
green  mountain  path  might  be  taken  for  a  company  of 
the  spirits  with  which  iheir  literature  abounds  ;  espe- 
cially will  this  be  the  case  if,  as  is  common,  the  region 
of  the  temple  is  shrouded  with  clouds. 

But  Httle  of  home  life  is  seen  along  the  streets,  and 
the  favored  ones  who  may  pass  the  great  gates  and  tr.iv- 
erse  the  many  courts  which  lead  to  the  fine  inclosurcs 
of  the  nobility  would  see  but  little  of  home  life,  as  the 
women  have  quarters  by  themselves,  and  are  only  seen 
by  the  men  of  their  own  family. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  see  the  little  groups  of  the 
working  class  sitting  around  the  fire  which  is  cooking 
their  evening  meal  and  at  the  same  lime  heating  ik 
platform  of  paper  and  cement-covered  stones  which  form 
the  floor  of  their  bed -chamber,  and  on  ivhich  they  will 
spread  their  mats  and  sleep.  They  will  all  be  found  to 
be  smoking,  and  if  tobacco  was  ever  a  blessing  to  any 
people  it  is  to  the  lower  classes  in  Korea,  who  find  in  it 
their  greatest  comfort.  No  one  could  see  the  solid  en- 
joyment taken  by  a  Korean  coolie  with  his  pipe  without 
blessing  the  weed. 

As  the  fires  burn  low,  and  one  by  one  the  smokers 
have  knocked  the  ashes  from  their  pipes  and  sought  the 
warm  stone  Hoor,  a  deep  stillness  settles  over  the  pro- 
foundly  dark  city.  The  rich,  deep  notes  of  a  great 
centrally  located  bell  ring  out  as  the  watchman  draws 
back  a  huge  suspended  beam  of  wood,  and,  releasing  il| 
lets  it  strike  the  bronze  side  of  the  heavy  bell,  from 
which  vibration  after  vibration  is  sent  forth  upon  the 
still  night  air 

Some  weird  music,  which  has  been  likened  to  that  rf 
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Scotch  bagpipes,  is  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  city 
gates,  EDd  the  traveler  who  is  still  th rending  the  streets 
to  his  abode  feels  thankful  that  he  has  arrived  in  time, 
for  now  the  massive  gates  are  closed  and  none  may 
enter  without  royal  permission.  The  street  traveler  will 
also  hasten  to  his  home  or  stopping-place,  for  between 
the  ringing  of  the  evening  chimes  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  to  announce  the  approach  of  dawn  all  men  must 
absent  themselves  from  the  streets,  which  then  are  taken 
possession  of  by  the  women,  who  even  then,  as  they  flit 
about  from  house  to  house  with  their  little  paper  lanterns, 
go  veiled,  lest  some  passing  oEcial  should  see  their 
faces,* 

The  midnight  stillneBs  is  broken  by  the  barking  of 
countless  dogs,  but  as  cats  are  in  disfavor  their  sere- 
nades are  seldom  heard.  Another  sound  is  often*  in 
busy  times,  heard  throughout  the  whole  night.  It  is 
peculiar  to  Korea,  and  to  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
country  it  means  much.  It  is  the  drumming  of  the  Ko- 
rean laundry.  To  give  the  light-colored  gowns  their 
highly  prized  luster  they  must  be  well  pounded.  For  this 
purpose  the  cloth  is  wrapped  around  a  long  hard  roller 
which  is  fixed  in  a  low  frame;  two  women  thens  it  facing 
each  other  with,  in  each  hand,  a  round,  bard  stick, 
something  like  a  small  base-ball  bat,  and  they  commence 
beating  the  cloth,  alternating  so  as  to  make  quite  a 
musical  tinkle. 

Heard  at  some  distance,  this  rhythmic  rattle  is  not 
unpleasant,  and  one  is  assured  that  in  the  deep  night 
that  has  settled  so  like  a  pall  over  the  city  two  persons 
are  wide  awake  and  industriously  engaged,  while,  when 
the  tapping  ceases  for  a  bit,  one  is  comforted  with  the 
thought  that  the  poor  things  are  enjoying  a  rich  bit  of 
gossip,  or  welcoming  a  friend  who  is  more  fortunate  in 
having  finished  her  ironing  in  lime  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  the  night. 

Inside  the  palace  the  night  is  turned  into  day  as 
nearly  as  can  be  done  by  the  electric  light.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  government  is  mostly  transacted  at  night, 
that  the  w^heels  of  administration  may  run  smoothly 
during  the  day.  At  sundown  several  lights  may  be  seen 
on  the  summit  of  the  beautiful  ever  green  south  mount- 
ain which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  city  ;  as  docs 
a  grim  stony  peak  on  the  north  serve  a  similar  purpose 
on  that  side.  The  south  mountain  faces  the  palaces. 
It  also  commands  a  good  view  of  the  outlying  peaks, 
upon  some  of  which,  situated  in  suitable  localities,  are 
stationed  watchmen,  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view 
of  others  farther  and  farther  removed  ;  thus  forming 
lines  from  the  distant  borders  of  the  country  to  the 
capital.  On  these  peaks  small  signal-fires  are  nightly 
kindled,  and  as  the  lights  are  seen  by  the  watchman  on 
the  south  mountain  he  builds  the  proper  number  of 
fires  upon  little  altars  in  full  view  of  the  palace.  Then 
a  body  of  gray  old  officers  go  in  before  his  majesty,  and 
bowing  their  heads  to  the  floor,  make  known  the  verdict 

•ThU  l»w  hu  recently  bceu  repcaJed,  owing  to  the  feet  that  bat]  men  <jften 
molested  the  womcn^  who  are  usualJy  p(»«e»ed  of  costly  jewels.  The  huibtuidt 
are  novr  allowed  on  the  »treeu  aj»  a  prDtectioa^  ujic«  even  the  poU<:e  weiv  unaMe 
la  tuppresa  the  outrage*  alone. 


of  the  signal-fires,  as  to  whether  peace  reigns  in  the 
borders  or  not.  Soon  after  this  the  ofllicials  assemi>le 
and  the  business  of  the  government  begins,  the  king 
giving  his  personal  attention  to  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance. 

There  are  three  palace  ioclosures  in  the  city,  only 
one  of  which  is  occupied.  One  is  an  old  ruined  palace 
that  was  built  for  the  use  of  a  ruler  who  chanced  to  be 
regent  for  his  father,  and  as  he  could  not  reside  in  the 
palace  proper  this  smaller  place  was  prepared  for  him. 
The  buildings  now  are  in  ruins,  while  the  large  grounds 
are  used  by  the  foreign  silk  expert  as  a  nursery  for  mul- 
berry-trees. 

The  present  palace  includes  some  hundreds  of  acres, 
and  is  the  home  of  more  than  three  thousand  attendants. 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  diversified  by  little  lakes  of 
several  acres  in  extent,  one  of  which  surrounds  a  mag- 
nificent and  stately  pavilion,  supported  on  great  stone 
pillars,  A  fine  picture  and  description  of  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  palace  may  be  found  in  Mr  Lowell's 
Ck&sen.  The  other  lake  possesses  a  bright  little  pa* 
go  da- like  pavilion,  around  which  plays  a  steam  launch, 
dividing  the  lotus  flowers  which  grow  in  the  water,  and 
startling  the  swan,  duck,  and  other  aquatic  animals  that 
make  this  their  home. 

These  lakes  arc  fed  and  drained  by  a  mountain  stream 
that  enters  and  leaves  the  palace  inclosure  through 
water-gates  built  under  the  walls.  Some  of  the  bridges 
spanning  this  brook  are  quaint  piecesof  artistic  masonry, 
having  animals  carved  in  blocks  of  stone,  represented 
in  the  act  of  plunging  into  the  liquid  depths  below. 
This  carved  stone- work  abounds  throughout  the  palace 
buildings,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  great  audience- 
hall,  with  its  mast-like  pillars  supporting  a  ceiling  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  above  the  tiled  floor. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  royal  family  arc  built  upon 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  small  lakes,  and  are  surrounded 
by  walls  for  greater  seclusion.  The  rooms  are  furnished 
with  costly  articles  from  European  markets,  together 
with  the  finest  native  furniture*  Foreign-trained  cooks 
are  employed,  and  the  dinners  sometimes  given  to  dis- 
tinguished foreign  guests  are  in  entire  accord  with  mod- 
ern Western  methods.  Royalty  is  never  present  at  these 
banquets,  which  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  heads 
of  departments;  the  royal  family,  may  be,  witnessing  the 
novel  sight  from  a  secluded  place  where  their  presence 
may  not  be  known. 

The  king  only  leaves  the  palace  upon  certain  occa- 
sions,  as  when  he  goes  to  bow  before  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors.  On  these  occasions  the  streets  arc  cleared 
of  the  little  straw-thatched  booths  of  the  petty  retail 
merchants  as  well  as  of  all  other  unsightly  objects.  The 
street  is  roped  ofif  and  sprinkled  with  fresh  earth,  and 
the  peoi>le  don  their  holiday  garb,  for  it  is  indeed  a 
great  gala  day  to  them.  The  procession  is  a  gorgeous 
relic  of  medieval  times,  with  bits  of  the  present  strangely 
incorporated.  There  may  be  regiments  of  soldiers  in 
the  ancient  fiery  coats  of  mail*  preceded  or  followed  by 
,  soldiers  dresied  in  the  queer  hybrid  uniforms  of   the 
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modem  army,  and  bearing  the  bayoneted  rifles  of  the 
present  day,  instead  of  the  quaint  matchlock-gtins  and 
ugly  spears  of  the  ancient  guard.  The  wild,  weird  mu- 
sic of  the  native  bands  may  be  followed  by  the  tooting 
of  the  buglers  of  the  modern  soldiery. 

The  strange  one-wheeled  chair  of  an  official,  with  its 
numbers  of  pushers  and  supporters,  will  probably  be 
followed  by  an  artillery  company  dragging  Catling  guns. 
His  majesty  himself  will  be  borne  in  a  great  throne- 
like chair  of  red  work,  supported  on  the  shoulders 
of  thirty-two  oddly  attired  bearers,  while  high  officials 
in  the  government  service  may  be  mounted  on  horse- 
back, or  borne  in  less  pretentious  chairs.  The  length 
of  the  procession  varies,  but  it  is  seldom  less  than  an 
hour  in  passing  a  given  place. 

The  king  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  queen  is 
one  year  his  senior.  The  crown  prince  is  fifteen  years 
old,  and  has  no  brothers  or  sisters.  Foreigners  who 
have  been  granted  an  audience  with  the  king  are  always 
pleased  with  his  afifability  and  brightness.  He  is  quick 
of  perception  and  very  progressive.  By  having  foreign 
newspapers  translated  to  him  he  keeps  fully  abreast  of 
the  times.  He  is  kind -hearted  to  a  fault,  and  much  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  His  word  is  law, 
and  an  ofificial  would  never  think  of  failing  to  carry  out 
his  instructions  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Owing  to  his 
great  seclusion  and  the  amount  of  ceremony  with  which 
he  is  hedged  in,  and  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  nothing 
disagreeable  must  be  brought  to  his  notice,  he  is  some- 
what at  the  mercy  of  his  favorites ;  and  a  trusted  eunuch, 
having  the  king's  ear  continually,  may  become  a  great 
power  for  good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be.  As  decapi- 
tation is  the  usual  punishment  tor  most  crimes,  ho  we  ver, 
and  as  an  official  who  should  deceive  the  king  would 
probably  meet  with  such  an  end,  the  responsibility  of 
the  place  is  apt  to  sober  an  otherwise  fickle  mind  and 
insure  honest  reports.— AVr^iJ«  Tales* 


Reeeiit   Explorations  In  Korea, 

The  Japan  iVeekly  Mail  of  May  jo,  1S90,  contains 
an  interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  Korea  by  an 
Australian  gentleman,  who  was  accompanied  by  a** dig- 
ger "  who  was  prospecting  for  gold.  They  landed  at 
the  port  of  Chemulpu,  which  contains  a  custom-house, 
British  and  Chinese  consulates,  a  Chinese  quarter,  and 
a  Japanese  town.  The  Japanese  traders  have  some 
fine  shops  wxll  filled  with  goods,  including  shirtings, 
cotton  yarn^  Japan  ware,  wines,  and  spirits.  The  Jap- 
anese consulate  is  the  best  building  in  the  city,  A 
flagstaff,  with  stars  and  stripes,  marks  the  American  and 
European  quarter.  The  Mandarin  of  Chemulpo  re- 
sides near  the  native  village,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  wretched  habitations,  with  men,  women, 
children,  pigs,  and  dogs  under  the  same  roof.  From 
Chemulpo  they  proceeded  to  Seoul,  hiring  ponies  for  the 
journey.  On  the  way  they  passed  the  **  Mulberry  Tree 
Farm,*'  the  land  of  which  seemed  to  be  overgrown  with 
weeds.     There  were   said  to  be  millions  of  trees  im- 


ported irom  China  and  Japan,  About  noon  a  road-side 
inn  was  reached.  Here  there  were  about  seventy  ponies 
feeding,  and  some  girls  in  attendance,  whose  principal 
outer  garment  was  a  long  apron,  white  as  snow.  Thence 
there  was  a  ride  across  a  narrow  flat  covered  with  tall 
grass,  which  is  flooded  every  year  and  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  river  King  Hai  was  reached  about  four  o  clock; 
on  the  Seoul  side  several  hundred  junks  were  at  anchor. 
They  crossed  in  a  big,  flat- bottomed  boat,  and  the  gate 
of  the  city  of  Seoul  was  about  four  miles  further  on. 

There  is  a  w^ooden  gate  of  a  massive  kind,  and  an 
arch  above  about  twenty  feet  high;  the  entrance  is 
through  thirty  feet  of  solid  masonry.  The  space  above 
the  arch  is  occupied  by  rooms  for  the  guard  of  soldiers, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  imposing.  The 
gates  are  closed  every  night  at  nine  o'clock  and  opened 
at  three  A.  M.  There  is  a  Japanese  hotel  in  the  Jap- 
anese quarter  of  the  city,  where  there  are  many  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  gold  and  hide  trades ;  gold  is  ex- 
ported to  Osaka  and  Nagasaki  ;  the  hides  are  sent  to 
San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  import  trade  is  done  by 
the  Japanese.  Seoul  has  a  thick  wall  round  it,  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  built  principally  of  huge  blocks  of 
granite  dressed  with  the  hammer,  and  these  must  have 
required  great  power  to  place.  The  wall  is  backed  up 
insifie  by  earth  and  sand,  forming  a  bank  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  which  makes  a  good  foot-path  round  the  city. 
There  are  eight  gates,  four  small  and  four  large.  It  is 
said  that  500  soldiers  can  be  quartered  over  some  of 
the  gates.  The  principal  streets  are  those  leading  to 
the  south  and  w^est  gates.  These  streets  are  crowded 
daily  from  sunrise  to  noon  by  ponies  laden  with  prod- 
uce from  the  country.  There  is  a  full  market  for  all 
sorts  of  commodities.  The  farmer  brings  his  load  of 
rice  and  strikes  his  bargain  with  some  merchant  or  cook. 
Every  thing  is  transported  either  by  pack  ponies  or  by 
bulls  ;  rice,  barley,  and  other  cereals  are  sold  by  meas- 
ure, fire- wood  by  the  load.  The  barley  and  peas  are  ex- 
cellent, but  the  rice  inferior  to  the  Ja|janese.  There  are 
plenty  of  pheasants,  wild  duck,  geese,  quail,  hares,  rab- 
bits, bustards,  deer,  and  bear,  each  in  their  season,  and 
a  great  variety  of  fish.  The  women  seem  to  do  all  the 
work  ;  the  men  are  usually  seen  lying  on  the  floor, 
gambling  or  smoking;  their  food  includes  dog-flesh  and 
rats,  cooked  with  savory  herbs  and  vegetables.  Their 
houses  are  mostly  of  mad,  and  thatched  with  straw. 
The  fire-place  is  in  the  cook-house,  and  the  heat  is 
conveyed  by  flues  to  the  rooms.  Their  cabinets  are 
clumsily  put  together,  and  their  cotton  and  silk  fabrics 
are  of  a  very  poor  quality.  The  farmers  grow  their  own 
tobacco,  and  their  pipes  are  usually  three  feet  long. 
The  king's  ]  alace  is  built  in  a  straggling  fashion,  a 
house  here  and  a  house  there.  It  is  entered  by  a  pon- 
derous arch  with  massive  gates,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  of  solid  masonry. 

The  journey  from  Seoul  to  Fusan  lay  across  a  well  cul- 

'  tivated  country,  and  then  over  a  large   river  to  a  high 

mountain  range.     Here  some  quartz  was  observed,  and 

the  '*  digger  "  broke  open  some  of  the  rocks  to  prospect 
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rfor  gold.  A  town  was  then  reached  where  a  large 
r*chang"  or  fair  was  in  progress.  Here  a  variety  of 
foreign  goods  and  Manchester  fabrics  were  exposed  for 
f«ale,  and  there  must  have  been  some  eight  thousand 
•  persons  on  the  ground  buying,  selling,  or  bartering 
produce.  The  people  seemed  to  be  happy  and  well- 
disposed,  and  there  was  no  quarreling  or  rudeness.  At 
the  refreshment  booths  Scotch  whisky  was  dispensed 
l:among  other  provisions.  Shortly  after  noon  the  bulls 
And  cows  began  to  arrive ;  there  must  have  been 
2,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  ground.  The  bulls  are 
<hiefly  used  for  packing ;  they  will  carry  300  pounds 
<for  ten  hours  without  a  rest.  The  price  ranges  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  dollars.  There  was  a  large  horse  fair 
t<>utside  the  town.  The  Korean  pony  is  a  vicious  ani- 
mal, especially  with  foreigners,  but  very  strong  and 
hardy.  Shoeing  is  general,  many  of  the  shoes  being 
made  of  hoop-iron. 

Thence  the  route  lay  across  a  fine  agricultural  coun* 
try,  in  which  the  crops  were  suffering  from  drought. 
^On  the  top  of  some  high  mountains  there  stood  a  large 
temple,  the  buildings  of  which  were  going  to  decay, 
though  the  grounds  were  carefully  kept  up.  There  was 
An  aged  priest  in  attendance  to  show  the  visitors  over 
the  place.  Five  more  temples  were  seen  in  tTie  course 
of  the  journey  of  the  following  day.  One  of  these  was 
rich  in  gilded  ornaments,  an  image  of  one  of  the  deities 
T>eing  said  to  be  of  solid  gold,  and  protected  by  iron 
bars*  The  return  from  thence  to  Seoul  was  by  the  lower 
road,  in  order  that  the  visitors  might  inspect  the  king's 
farm.  After  passing  a  fine  river  and  over  a  district  of 
alternate  scrub  and  cultivation,  the  farm  was  reached, 
but  the  manager  was  not  at  home.  The  mandarin  of 
the  district,  an  aged  gentleman  of  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, on  hearing  from  the  interpreter  who  the  visitors 
were,  said  something  polite  and  passed  on.  This  man- 
darin rules  a  district  containing  a  population  of  551O00 ; 
but  the  people  are  well  disposed  and  give  him  very  lit- 
tle trouble.  The  manager  was  a  Scotchman,  who  showed 
the  visitors  over  the  farm,  about  one  thousand  acres, 
<jnly  fifty  being  under  crops.  There  is  a  fine  stream  full 
of  fish  running  through  the  farm,  the  buildings,  offices^ 
stables,  and  granaries  forming  four  groups,  each  in  a 
square.  There  are  also  quarters  for  clerks  and  inter- 
preters and  six  agricultural  students.  There  is  stabling 
for  about  seventy  horses,  including  a  horse  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  an  American  horse, 
mare,  and  foal,  and  four  Highland  ponies.  In  the  pastures 
there  were  forty  Chinese  mares,  three  Jersey  cows,  and 
m  flock  of  two  or  three  hundred  sheep.  The  manager 
reported  favorably  of  the  disposition  of  the  Koreans 
toward  foreigners,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  party  during  their  visit  to  Korea. 

On  returning  to  Seoul  they  visited  the  king's  dairy 
farm  and  vegetable  garden,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  south  gate,  which  seem  to  be  in  a  high  stale  of  cul- 
tivation, with  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  foreign 
fruits,  and  cows  and  ptgs  of  foreign  breed.  A  second 
lour  was  afterward  made  in  the  country  northward  of 


the  capital.  Just  outside  the  city  there  is  an  arch  or 
roof  over  two  massive  stone  pillars,  where  an  Emperor 
of  China  once  met  a  King  of  Korea,  and  completed  some 
negotiations  in  the  presence  of  40,000  troops.  On  the 
way  they  passed  a  very  fine  country  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  the  ginseng  farms  in  the  valley  of  Show-seki 
inviting  their  special  attention.  The  ginseng  plant 
takes  hvQ  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  best  gin- 
seng sells  in  China  for  twenty-three  or  thirty  dollars  a 
pound.  The  city  of  Sun-do,  the  old  capital  of  Korea, 
retains  some  of  its  old  fortifications,  including  the  wall 
round  the  old  palace*  It  is  a  healthier  place  than  Seoul, 
and  the  streets  are  better  kept.  Here  the  Chun-sa-qua 
River  enters  a  wide  plain,  well  studded  with  small  vil- 
lages, and  bearing  all  kinds  of  grain  crops,  the  inhab- 
itants being  more  robust  and  healthy  in  appearance 
than  those  around  Seoul.  The  road  led  then  to  another 
river,  with  a  ferry  protected  by  a  large  gateway  and  a 
guard-house  at  the  top,  commanding  the  high  road 
overland  to  Peking.  This  place  is  impassable  except 
through  the  gate,  as  the  mountains  are  high  and  precip- 
itous on  each  side.  After  crossing  this  river  and 
rounding  a  bluff  a  magnificent  valley  came  in  view,  and 
the  river  roaring  among  the  rocks,  with  high  mountains 
clad  in  green  foliage  beyond,  presented  a  striking  scene. 
The  valley  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  is  joined  by 
three  other  valleys,  each  contributing  its  riven 

In  Kirumcha  the  mandarin's  yamen  contains  some 
splendid  trees,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  each 
with  their  spreading  branches.  At  the  city  of  Pmsang 
the  party  were  informed  by  the  officials  that  they  were 
the  first  foreigners  they  had  seen  there.  They  were 
well  entertained  at  the  hotel,  and  the  mandarin  sent  a 
band  of  ten  performers  to  play  in  front  of  the  house  till 
sunset.  On  the  following  day  the  party  were  overtaken 
by  a  thunder-storm  with  a  deluge  of  rain.  In  due  course 
they  reached  a  village  on  the  bank  of  a  large  river  by 
the  entrance  to  a  narrow  gorge,  just  as  the  storm  was  at 
its  worst,  the  thunder  rattling  through  the  narrow  pass, 
and  the  road  being  knee-deep  in  water  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  inundated.  Good  lodgings  were  se- 
cured, and  by  the  help  of  the  flues  under  the  floor  the 
clothing  and  baggage  soon  dried.  An  old  silver  mine^ 
with  a  number  of  shafts,  drives,  and  levels,  gave  evi- 
dence of  extensive  works  in  the  past,  which  were  now 
abandoned.  There  was  an  old  furnace  and  a  diverted 
stream  close  by.  There  were  also  traces  of  gold  and 
copper,  and  good  timber  and  water  were  plentiful.  The 
party  were  informed  that  leopards  and  tigers  infested 
this  neighborhood. 

The  Peking  road  was  then  followed  for  some  distance, 
and  the  descent  from  the  mountains  led  to  another 
well-tilled  district,  and  thence  to  the  sea-port  town  of 
Penyang,  which  would  acquire  some  importance  if 
opened  to  foreign  trade.  A  coal  mine  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  itt  operation,  but  no  shaft  had  been  sunk  ;  only 
the  inferior  surface  coal  had  been  removed,  the  neces- 
sary appliances  being  not  at  hand.  More  coal  was  aft* 
ersvard  discovered  and   auriferous  deposits  also  noted. 
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The  return  from  Penyang  to  Seoul  was  by  the  mountain 
road,  leaving  the  high  road  to  Peking  and  the  telegraph 
posts.  The  country  now  became  very  wild  and  rugged, 
full  of  ravines  and  steep  passes,  with  no  sign  of  hab- 
itations. The  party  observed  an  old  furnace,  with  a 
quantity  of  slag  and  cinders  and  traces  of  copper.  The 
**digger"was  prospecting  near  this  spot,  and  was 
startled  by  a  fine  leopard  jumping  out  from  the  long 
grass  and  bounding  off  in  front  of  him.  After  a  long 
ride  through  a  country  with  a  poor  and  sparse  popula- 
tion, Pensar  was  reached  about  dusk,  and  thence  the 
return  to  Seoul  was  accomplished  without  incident.  The 
mulberry  plantations  near  Seoul  showed  a  want  of  care 
and  skill  in  cultivation.  In  places  the  weeds  were 
taller  than  the  mulberries,  very  different  from  the  planta- 
tions in  Japan.  In  two  days  more  the  party  returned 
to  the  sea-port  of  Chemulpo  to  Join  the  Japanese  steamer 
to  Nagasaki. — Church  Work, 


Woman's  Work  in  Korea. 

BY  REV*  H,  C.   APPENZELLER. 

As  in  China,  so  in  Korea,  women  are  secluded*  At 
marriage  they  lose  their  identity.     They  then  become 

the  *' wife  of  Mr.  /'  or,  what  is  better  still.  **the 

mother  of  Master  ."      Feet-binding,  or  any  other 

mutilation  of  the  body,  is  unknown  here.  The  Korean 
woman*  regardless  of  her  station,  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  do  two  things  well — cooking  and  sewing.  To  give 
her  an  education  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  though 
there  is  no  objection  to  her  being  able  to  read  the 
native  character.  Her  world  centers  around  a  smoky 
kitchen  and  the  needle. 

What  has  Christianity  done,  or  rather  what  is  it  doing, 
for  these  women  ?  Can  they  be  reached  ?  It  is  less  than 
seven  years  since  the  first  Protestant  missionary  came  to 
Seoul  or  to  Korea.  Both  the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian Missions  have  had  lady  missionaries  in  Korea 
from  the  beginning.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  one  to  open  direct  work  for  the  women 
of  Korea.  More  than  once  have  I  heard  her  say  that 
the  women  think  so  little  and  their  ideas  are  very 
narrow.  But  the  work  of  educating  them  was  begun, 
then  medical  work,  and  finally  direct  evangelical  work. 
This  is  the  order  in  which  they  were  introduced,  and 
the  labors  arc  continued  along  these  lines. 

Results  are  not  to  be  looked  for  before  the  seed  has 
had  time  to  take  root.  Yet  there  are  a  few  things  that 
cheer  us  even  while  breaking  the  fallow  ground.  Korea 
has  two  girls'  schools  with  an  attendance  of  about  forty; 
one  hospital,  where  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  patients 
were  treated  the  last  year,  and  religious  services  are  held 
regularly  on  the  Sabbath  with  an  attendance  of  upward 
of  two  hundred. 

One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  a 
weekly  sewing  class  at  her  own  house  where  women  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  come,  and  wliile  engaged  in 
needle- work  the  gospel  story  is  read  to  them  and  ex- 
plained    Another  lady  of  the  same  Mission  has  a  class 


in  the  city  away  from  her  home.  The  hospital, 
charge  of  a  Methodist  lady,  is  the  center  of  a  very 
teresling  and  efficient  Christian  work.  Sometimes  wome 
come,  not  because  they  are  sick,  but  because  they  w£ 
to  hear  about  **  the  new  doctrine.**  A  week  or  so  ago  i 
whole  party  came  to  Ladies'  Home  of  the  Methodist" 
Mission,  asking  admission  at  the  gate,  saying  they  had 
come  to  be  taught.  They  entered  the  compound  and 
made  straight  for  the  teacher,  listened  most  attentively 
to  the  story  told  them,  and  when  leaving  said  they 
would  come  again,  and  they  did.  Of  course,  not  all  are 
so  deeply  interested,  but  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  some 
are.  The  work  these  devoted  sisters  are  engaged  in  is 
of  the  hardest  kind.  It  is  a  hand  to  hand  encounter; 
uphill  every  step. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  two  ladies  were  walking  on  the 
city  wall.  They  were  followed  by  a  number  of  children 
who  sang  in  their  own  tongue*  not  only  one  stanza,  but 
the  whole  of  **  There  is  a  happy  land/'  Who  these 
children  were  and  where  they  learned  it  these  ladies  did 
not  know.  The  children  may  not  be  converted,  but 
they  carried  a  Christian  song  into  more  than  one  dark 
home.  I  have  been  surprised  in  the  same.  1  heard 
parts  of  the  fame  tune  sung,  and  on  looking  around  me 
found  two  little  girls  of,  say,  four  years,  singing  such 
parts  as  they  had  picked  up  when  visiting  their  twa  j 
older  sisters,  who  are  in  a  Christian  school  ^| 

Several  of  the  Christian  girls  in  one  of  the  schoolt^ 
mentioned  above  declined  to  go  home  on  the  native 
New  Year.  They  felt  they  would  be  under  obligatiofv- 
to  take  part  in  offering  the  annual  sacrifice  to  the  dead,, 
and  they  therefore  preferred  to  stay  away.  It  is  the 
old  story — not  how  near  you  can  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  but  how  far  you  can  stay  diVfa.y,—/ndepind£nL 

ScQui^  Korea^  April  23,  1891. 


MotiYes  Underlying  Acceptable  GiTing. 
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The  offering  will  not  be  acceptable  if  given  with^ 
ostentation.  One  of  the  foremost  and  most  popular 
preachers  of  the  present  day  tells  the  story  of  attending 
his  first  missionary  meeting  as  a  boy.  He  had  two 
pennies  and  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket.  He  went  intend- 
ing to  give  a  penny  to  the  collection.  As  the  meetings 
proceeded  he  determined  to  give  twopence.  Presently 
his  heart  was  so  warmed  with  sympathy  for  Christian 
missions  that  he  longed  to  be  able  to  give  the  sixpence,. 
but  there  arose  a  serious  difficulty^ — ^**  What  about  the 
ostentation  ? "  This  gave  his  young  conscience  con- 
siderable trouble.  A  bit  of  genuine  Christian  ingenuity 
however,  settled  the  matter.  He  sandwiched  the  six- 
pence between  the  pennies  [  and,  doubtless^  He  who* 
commended  the  widow  smiled  upon  the  boy. 

The  offering  will  not  be  acceptable  if  it  be  inadequate, 
If  it  be  true  that  our  Master  estimates  our  services  by 
what  they  cost  us  in  effort  or  self-denial,  it  follows 
fhat,  when  we  give  money  without  at  all  feeling  it,  we 
shall  not  get  much  credit  for  it  in  heaven.  "  I  will  give 
you  ^S^-I  shall  never  feel  it,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a 
friend  of  ours.  "Give  me  something  you  will  feeV^ 
was  his  reply, — Christian. 


THROUGH  A    PHYSICIAN'S   SPECTACLES. 
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\         VHtouitIi  «  Pltfrnlel^ii^ii  SprcliicleM. 


aV   W,    H.   MORSE.    M.D. 

[Note.— Still  d«partiri2  from  the  original  pian^  of 
thetc  »fticlc4,  ihftt  which  I  ote-^nt  i*  mAiter  which 
is  b<>u^t,  born,  nr  biiffowed.] 

■*  The  common  prijple  heard  him  gladly/* 
—Mark  12,  37. 

— Thai  is  only  another  way  of  telling  the 
glorious  truth  that  Christ  is  jiopular  with 
the  masses.  The  common  people !  Who 
wxre  they  ?  The  expression  h:is  but  one 
other  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures.  In 
Jereroiah*s  accourit  of  the  execution  of 
Urijah  (Jer.  26.  23),  he  slates  that  the 
attendants  of  the  kin{^  **  cast  his  dead 
body  into  the  graves  of  the  common  peo- 
ple," In  either  case  it  is  the  great  middle 
class  of  men  who  are  referred  to.  Of 
them  were  the  tradesmen,  fishermen,  lax- 
collectors,  bcggarSp  and  busy  workingmen. 
They  heartl  the  Nazarene  gladly»and  ihey 
of  the  same  classes  will  hear  him  by  the 
mouths  of  his  people  with  the  same  glad- 
ness to-day.  Christianity  is  especially 
adapted  to  this  class,  because  it  reaches 
their  deepest  needs,  and  because  it  comes 
from  One  who  will  have  none  to  be  com- 
mon or  unclean.  If  we  will  but  accept  it, 
all  heathen  people  are  **  common." 

— The  sinner  is  Satan's  slave,  whde  ihe 
righteous  man  is  God's  servant. 

— The  parent  should  be  able  to  say  with 
Gideon.  ■*  Look  on  me,  and  do  likewise/' 

—Every  family  ought  lo  be  a  church. 
Paul  speaks  of  "  The  church  that  is  in  thy 
house/' 

— We  love  our  families,  and  '*we  love 
the  place  w^here  God*s  honor  dwelleth.** 
Therefore,  that  "*  honor  *'  should  dwell  In 
our  families. 

— Some  say  they  cannot  pray  in  public, 
"  because  they  have  no  confidence,"  Do 
they  mean  confidence  before  God,  or  be- 
fore men  ? 

—  If  your  child  dies  unsaved,  are  you 
not  guilty  of  being  accessory  lo  his 
damnation  ? 

— Some  maintain  family  religion,  and 
some  family  irreligion. 

— The  Swiss  have  a  law  that  when  a 
man  is  guilty  of  a  capital  offense  his  par- 
ents are  lo  be  the  executioners,  to  teach 
that  they  are  to  blame. 

—If  less  \\\\\  not  awaken  a  sinner, 
miracles  are  wrought  for  that  end.  Be- 
lieve this,  brother. 

— Joshua's  resolution  had  no  sel^shness 
in  ft.     It  included  his  family. 

- — One  may  admire  Christ,  and  yet  not 
be  a  Christian. 

— •*  Wasted  lives/'  One  may  waste  his 
physical  life  and  be  blameless,  but  the 
waste  of  the  spiritual  life  is  sin. 

— A  moral  man  is  the  highest  form  of 
organic  life,  while  a  spiritual  man  is  the 
lowest  form  of  spiritual  life. 


— Matthew  Arnold  says;  "Religion  is 
morality  touched  by  emotion/*  (f) 

— Man,  the  highest  form  of  organic  life. 
is  a  scientific  disaj^ointment. 

— You  are  engaged  in  God's  service, 
but  did  he  hire  you.  or  did  he  buy  you  ? 

— Lay  your  foundation  exactly  on  the 
rock, 

—"Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work 
of  the  Lord  deceitfully,"  or — as  in  the 
margin — *<  negligently  "^^  (Jer.  48.  10). 

—Is  your  prayer  really  a  conversation 
with  God,  or  is  it — what  ? 

—Some  are  content  to  die  who  are  not 
ready. 

—Are  you  ready  lo  "  die  in  the  Lord  ?  " 

— The  divine  Judge  is  not  like  earthly 
judges,  in  that  he  rewards  as  well  as  pun- 
ishes. 

— We  can  say  with  Spira :  "  There  is 
no  punishment  so  great  but  I  have  de- 
served it/' 

— Because  sinners  have  trod  upon  this 
earth,  it  must,  with  them,  undergo  burn- 
ing. 

— Notice,  it  is  both  soul  and  body  that 
%ire  to  be  saved  or  danrned, 

—Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
owning  the  substance  of  religion,  but  re- 
maining uncircumcised, 

—Can  we  say  of  our  families,  as  did 
Cornelius  :  '*  W^c  are  aii  here  present  ?  " 

—Every  sin  implies  contempt  of  God. 

— Sin  is  the  defilement  of  the  soul. 

—The  sinner  is  an  idolater,  robber, 
blasphemer,  and  rebel, 

—The  Lord  was  free  from  personal 
sins,  but  not  from  attributed  ones — 
*•  There  was  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all." 

— ^If  he  who  provides  not  for  his  own 
house  *'  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel,*'  how  aliout  him  who 
does  not  provide  for  his  own  soul  ? 

—We  arc  solicitous  that  our  children 
should  not  want  for  lem^xirat  things,  but 
some  let  them  starve  for  want  of  spiritual 
bread. 

— Simon  Magus  was  reliuked  for  his 
tk&ughis,  not  his  words. 

— A  sin  is  an  insult  lo  God, 

—A  man  in  communion  with  God  is 
alive,  while  a  man  who  is  not  is  dead. 

— If  the  bloofi  is  pure  we  are  proof 
against  the  germs  of  disease.  If  the  spirit 
is  pure  it  is  proof  against  sin. 

—Christ  says,  *VHalc  life."  because  the 
love  of  life  may  he  a  sin, 

—  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  is 
indifference  that  keeps  some  men  from 
God.     Rather,  it  is  ignorance, 

— The  unprofitable  servant  was  not  up- 
braided for  having  but  one  talent. 

— '*  Father,  forgive  them.'*  Was  the 
prayer  answered  ? 


—Do  not  be  self-luminous,  self-right- 
eous, for  **thc  Lord  God  is  a  sun" — of 

righteousness, 

— The  Jews  believed  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Adam  and  Eve.  while  the  Gen- 
tiles were  children  of  the  serpent  and 
Eve! 

— All  religions  are  on  one  unitary  basis. 

— "Anno  Domini  in  W^yoming  is  writ- 
ten Anno  Dominae  !  " 

— "  Mine  hour  "  (for  working  miracles) 
**  is  not  yet  come  "  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  Christ's  word  to  his  mother  at  Cana. 

— I  do  not  want  lo  spend  my  time  and 
talents  in  providing  for  my  material  wants  r 
but  I  wish  those  wants  provided  for,  so 
that  I  can  use  the  time  and  talents  for 
Christ,     Therefore,  1  pray  for  means. 

— Intemperance  is,  perhaps,  more  often 
produced  by  unhappiness  than  unhappi- 
ness  by  intemperance, 

—Tubal  Cain— that  is,  Tubal  (lhe> 
Smith- 

— The  Church  is  one  in  form  and  man- 
ifestation. 

— The  easy  and  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity was  facilitated  by  the  vast  unity  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

— The  "proselytes  of  the  gate  **  read- 
ily received  the  Gospel,  but  the  "  prose- 
lytes of  righteousness  '*  were  its  worst 
enemies. 

— The  law  requires  absolute  perfectiort,. 
but  gives  no  power  to  perform  the  rct|- 
uisilion. 

— Pentecost  was  said  to  be  the  anni- 
versary of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai. 

— The  Holy  Spirit  makes  one  coura- 
geous. 

—Paul  of  Thebes  was  the  first  anchor- 
ite. 

— Through  remembrance  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  Gospel  every  day  becomes  a 
holy  day. 

— The  convicted  man  lays  salvation  lo 
heart  above  all  things  else. 

— It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  a 
hiding-place  of  his  own  contrivance  to  the 
divine  city  of  refuge. 

—It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
than  for  the  Capernaum  of  **  mighty- 
works." 

—Why  "  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  .'  **■ 
Because  it  did  not  sin  -against  the  means 
of  g^ace. 

—  If  it  were  grievous  for  the  Jews  to- 
sin  against  Christ  on  earth,  how  much 
more  is  it  for  us  who  sin  against  him 
now  that  he  is  on  high  !  Or  for  those 
who  sinned  against  him  before  he  came 
to  earth  ! 

--If  Christ  had  made  a  law^-for  in- 
stance, had  said.  **  Man  shall  not  cat 
meat  " — would  it  have  l)een  as  binding  as 
the  Sinaitic  law  ? 
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— •*  The  soul  that  sinnelhi  it  shall  die/' 
That  is  the  sinner's  fate*     He  shall  die. 

—Christ  was  God-man,  and  being  G<k1 
he  knew  Goal's  demdud  of  man,  and 
being  man  he  knew  man's  need  of  God, 

— Halyburton  says,  quaintly  but  truly, 
•'  Salvation  and  eternal  life  do  not  much 
di^er/' 

—  Unbchef  is  self-murder,  suicide. 
— Some,  instead   of  asking,  *'  Do  I  be- 
lieve ?  "  ask,  *'  Do  I  disbelieve  ?  " 

— Prayer  is  the  Christian's  breath. 

—Faith  is  not  born,  but  created. 

— The  earth  and  the  fullness  thcreol 
were  given  man  ;  therefore,  why  should 
we  ask  for  already-given  material  gifts  ? 
Should  we  not  say» "  Help  us  to  get/'  rather 
than  "  Give  us?  " 

—  **God  takes  care  of  children,  fools, 
and  the  United  Slates." 

— Beyond  our  West  there  is  no  fyrlher 
West.     Beyond,  the  Orient  begins. 

— The  Catholic  who  loses  faith  in  his 
Church  more  naturally  becomes  a  skeptic 
than  a  Protestant. 

—  '*  The  danger  of  polygamy  in  Mor- 
monism  !  '*  W' hy,  there  are  some  6,000 
more  Mormon  men  than  women  I 

—  Bishop  Lunt,  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
has  iaid  :  '^  Wc  look  forward  with  perfect 
conlidcnce  to  the  day  when  we  [the  Mor- 
tTi«>ns]  will  hold  the  reins  of  ihe  United 
Sr.ues  government.*' 

—  The  Americans  are  the  most  nervous 
people  in  the  world,  and  in  consequence 
their  danger  from  intemperance  is  so  much 
the  greater, 

— **  The  worm  that  dicth  not  '*  is  con- 

ience. 

— The  wi«d  blows  the  ship  in  one  direc- 
tion, hut  the  captain  can  steer  against  the 
wind. 

—  Is  willful  sin  apostasy? 

—  Is  Christ*s  burden  light  to  thee  ? 

— Are  you  the  slave  of  sin,  or  the  servant 
of  Christ  ? 

— The  true  minister  adds  command  to 
entreaty. 

^Manasseh,  the  vilest  sinner,  was  for- 
given. 

— The  "  sin  unto  death  *'  is  a  willful  and 
malicious  opposing  of  truth,  joined  to  final 
apostasy. 

— The  true  believe||  cannot  '*  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  it  is  a  sin  against  light 
and  knowledge. 

— Why  should  Christ  say  that  he  who 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost  '*  Hath  no 
forgiveness  in  the  world  to  come."  if  there 
be  no  space  for  repentance  after  death  ? 

—  How  much  land  have  you  possessed 
in  Canaan  ?  Are  yoy  making  war  on  your 
Canaan i t ish  p ro pensi ties? 

— Judas  confessed  to  man  and,  presum- 
ably, not  to  God. 


—It  was  Theocritus  who  said  :  "  While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope," 

— It  is  quite  as  possible  that  Christ 
'*  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  **  in  his 
pre-incarnate  lime  as  in  his  post-incarnate* 

—What  does  the  Dible  teach  about  the 
"force"  of  science?  In  Jer.  23,  to,  we 
read^  "  Their  force  is  not  right."  In  Jer. 
48.  45.  "They  that  fled  stood  .  .  .  because 
of  the  force." 

^In  addition  to  **  idol  shepherd"  in 
Zech.  II,  17,  is  there  not  another  *' mis- 
print" in  Ezek.  13.  iS,  "and  make  ker- 
chiefs upon  the  head  of  every  stature  to 
hunt  souls."  Is  it  "  stature  "  or  **  statue  ?  " 

--Johannes  Factotum —**  Jack  of  all 
trades.*' 

—  To  say  that  "  God  spoke  in  a  dream  " 
was  lo  dream  that  God  spoke. 

— The  true  "  Lord's  Prayer"  is  that  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John. 

— *'01d  Nick"  is  an  expression  derived 
from  Nicor  the  sprite. 

— ^In  a  theological  seminar)'  th^togy^ 
the  science  ol  God,  should  be  taught  ratncr 
than  rt'iigion,  the  opinions  of  men. 

—The  word  "  religion  *'  is  from  the 
Latin  reiigi&,  '*  to  bind  back."  Naturally 
the  Question  arises,  '*  To  be  bound  back 
to  what?**  And  the  answer  is,  •*  To 
God.'* 

—Can  we  not  beHcve  that  the  primitive 
knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  the  creation 
were  restored  to  the  world  by  Christ  ? 

— Had  '*  chaos  "  a  beginning  ? 

—Laborers  are  called  upio  the  eleventh 
hour,  but  not  later. 

— **  Repent,  because  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  [not  of  hel!|  is  at  hand." 

— After  evolution  secures  a  starting- 
point  it  works  all  right. 

—  The  '*  greater  works  "  of  the  disciples 
are  spiritual  works. 

— No  language  is  so  barbarous  that  the 
Bible  cannot  be  translated  into  it. 

— Is  it  the  "  unpardoned  "  or  the  **  un- 
pardonable "  sin  in  your  case  ? 

--Jesus  saves  from  sin — not  primarily 
from  its  penally, 

—God,  the  highest  being,  is  "both  male 
and  female,"  and  such  are  also  the  lowest 
of  animals  and  plants. 

— The  Bible  does  not  say  that  God 
**  created  "  hell  or  Satan. 

— The  ancients  always  described  the 
Pleiades  as  the  home  of  the  gods. 

-The  chief  ministers  in  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  are  called  "angels," 

— Where  two  marr)-,  and  the  one  has 
what  the  other  lacks,  the  two  are  really 
one. 

— It  was  not  God  with  whom  the  ancients 
interceded,  but  his  angel. 

— There  can  he  no  "  science  of  agnosti- 
cism." no  philosophy  of  ignorance. 

—It  was  a  Canaanitish  custom  to  offer 
human  sacrifice. 

—The  earth  has  a  brain,  and  it  is  not 
its  gold.  ' 

—  If  Mar)^  did  not  know  her  risen  Master 
can  we,  hy  and  by,  expect  to  know  our 
risen  friends?  j 
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—As  Abraham  offered  the  ram  instead 
of  his  son,  so  was  Christ  the  Lamb  ofTercd 
instead  of  man. 

— Gen.  39.  5. — Does  a  believer  s  pres- 
ence bring  blessings  to  an  unbelieving 
host? 

^When  Joseph  became  governor,  why 
did  he  not  sencf  for  his  father  and  breth- 
ren ? 

— During  the  time  of  his  brother's  ab- 
sence, how  think  you  did  Joseph  conduct 
hmisclf  toward  Simeon  ? 

— Why  did  not  the  ten  quote  Joseph's 
words,  *'  I  fear  God."  when  urging  tneir 
father  to  let  Benjamin  go  ? 

— We  sometimes  say  of  the  dead.  "  They 
are  with  God,"  What!  Must  we  wait 
till  we  die  before  we  are  with  God  ? 

— There  is  a  difTere nee  between  poverty 
and  pauperism. 

— The  saloon  is  a  pit-fall  to  helL 

— The  odors  of  the  distillery  make  ma- 
larious our  spiritual  air. 

— So  live  that  when  you  die  there  may 
be  shed  over  your  bier  the  tears  of  hope 
rather  than  those  of  sorrow. 

— Some  one  asks :  "  W^hich  is  to  be 
preferred,  an  honest  atheist  or  a  dishonest 
deist?"  " 

*— It  is  a  sanitary  fact  that  every  ciiy  and 
tmvn  needs  a  gehenna. 

—  If  Dives  had  been  like  some  modem 
rich  men,  he  would  have  asked  that  he, 
and  not  Lazarus,  might  return  to  the  earth 
to  preach  the  new  life. 

— ^The  name  "  Jehovah  "  is  more 
properiy  rendered  in  Hebrew,  y^A. 

— To  the  ancients  Alcyone  was  the 
most  distant  orb. 

IVestftM,  N,J. 
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Pr«ic»tiiut  Uttttliitlcs  of  li«l|% 

We  were  not  able  to  give  last  month  the 
latest  statistics  of  Protestantism  in  Italy. 
Bishop  Walden  has  since  forwarded  the 
following ; 

Italy  has  above  thirty  millions  of  people, 
of  whom  betvveen  twenty-five  and  thirty 
thousand  are  connected  with  some  Protest- 
ant organization — not  more  than  one  in 
every  thousand  of  the  population.  In  1890 
six  Protestant  bodies  reported  23452  mem- 
bers, but  hesides  these  there  is  the  mission 
of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  do  not 
number  their  Israel,  a  few  small  independ- 
ent missions,  and  the  several  Anglican  and 
other  foreign  Churches.  The  entire  Prot- 
estant force,  however,  must  fall  below 
thirty  th#ysand.  The  Methodist  conitti- 
gent  is  about  twenty-five  hundred,  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  In  the  Wes- 
leyan,  and  a  little  less  than  one  thousand 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  The 
Waldensian  Churcti  began  what  it  calU 
"  the  work  of  evangelization  "  in  1848,  and 
reports  eighteen  thousand ;  the  Free 
Church  of  Italy,  united  in  one  body  in 
1865,  but  existing  in  separate  societies  be- 
fore, reports  eighteen  hundred ;  Uie  Ba|)- 
tist  less  than  nine  hundred,  and  the  "Ital- 
ian Catholic  Church  "  { Count  Campcllo's) 
a bou t  o ne  h u n  d  red .  Su ch  i s  t he  n umerical 
strength  of  Protestantism  in  Italy, 
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AN  APPEAL   FOR  BAREILLY  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 
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\     An   ApfM^ftl  In    n  CHbIb  f»r  BnrHlljr 

1  MV  T.  J.    SCOTT,   D,D. 

This  appeal  is  made  in  a  most  impor- 
ttant  crisis.  A  granc!  opportunity  has 
BCOme  10  this  Missiun  in  North  India.  God 
lias  so  blessed  the  work  of  our  native 
preachers  that  thousands  are  turning  ro 
him.  In  the  North  India  Conference 
alone  last  year  over  6,ooo  souls,  old  and 
5'oung,  were  added  to  the  Christian  com- 
ntuniiy  by  baptism.  They  arc  widely 
scattered  in  1^400  towns  and  villages. 
This  work  is  rapidly  spreading  south  into 
Che  Bengal  Conference.  At  least  10,000 
more  will  be  added  the  present  year,  and 
the  widening  wave  will  roll  on  in  power. 
These  must  have  pastors,  and  many  evan- 
^lists  are  needed  to  push  the  work  and 
<nier  *•  the  great  door  and  effectual.*' 

The  theological  seminary  for  which  we 

plead    occupies   a   unique    place    in    this 

}  work.    If  ministers  at  home  need  training, 

much  more  men  just  from  paganism.     If 

"WC  do  not  provide    this   rapidly  growing 

(tnultitude  of  Christians,  in  this  crisis,  with 
pastors  who  are  well  grounded  in  doctrine 
^nd  practical  morality,  the  grave  dangers 
[  that  paganized  the  Church  on  the  fall  of 
:  heathen  Rome  will  be  upon  us. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1872. 
*rhc  endowment  has  slmvly  grown  to 
^50.000  with  buildings  valued  at  about 
it r 6* 500.  The  institution  is  situated  in 
'i>(onh  India,  at  Bareilly.  a  city  of  130.000 
inhabitants. 

We  train  students  in  a  language  spok- 
<eii  by  100.000,000  souls.  This  school 
tehould  be  n>ade  agrmi  missionary  West 
\J^oini,  Adequately  endowed  and  sup- 
§>Ued  with  teachers,  it  may  become  an 
agency  of  great  power  in  converting  India, 
^hich,  under  God,  is  the  work  of  a  native 
ciimistry. 

The  present  attendance  of  students  is 
;^6  in  the  theological  department,  23  in  the 
normal  department   training  as   teachers 
and  lay  evangelists,  while  45  women,  the 
wives  of  these  students,  are  also  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  to  ht  them  to  work  with  ] 
their   husbands.     We    have  sent  out  180 
native  missionaries   and    44   as  teachers. 
T/iis  institution  should  he  raised  at  once 
,  to  the  highest  possible  condition  of  effect- 
ivemess.     It    should    be    made  a  mighty 
'  missionary  influence.     Our  small  endow- 
I  mcnt  should  be  raised  to  $100,000  imme- 
diately, hence  this  appeal  for  $50,000. 

Some  $10,000  of  this  should  be  in  hand 
at  once  to  meet  lirtbihties,  Awd  enable  us 
to  assume  a  wider  activity  in  this  great 
opportunity.  Home  institutions  less  im- 
portant in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world 
get  their  hundredsof  thousands.  We  only 
crave  a  few  tens  of  thousands.  Vou  in 
God*&  providence   have  the  means,  we  in 


the  same  providence  have  the  opportunity 
of  centuries — an  oppnriunity  which  also  is 
yours. 

If  ever,  give  now  in  God's  name. 
It  is  said  one  has  what  one  gives 
away.  Persons  of  means  are  often  found 
inquiring  tor  safe  and  good  forms  of  in- 
vestment. Aid  given  in  an  opportunity 
like  this  is  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven. 

In  the  name  of  God,  come  over  and  help 
ys  now. 

E.  W.  Parker, 

P,  £..  Oiidh  Distriit. 
P,  T.  Wilson, 

P,  E.^BareiUv  Hist, 
T.  Craven. 
C,  Luke. 

T.  J.  Scott,  Principal, 
Bareiliy,  India, 


Signed  by  E,x- 
ecutrve  Com* 
mittee  fo  r 
Board  of 
Trustees. 


A  True  Stury  fur  ihf.  Children. 

BV    MRS.IE.    S,     WEST. 

It  is  a  long  time,  dear  children,  since  I 
have  talked  with  you  through  the 
Gospel  in  All  Lands,  for  it  has 
been  a  season  of  sickness  and  trial  to  me. 
ll  gives  me  much  pleasure  10  do  so  again, 
and  with  the  consent  of  our  kind  editor, 
Dr.  Smith,  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story  to- 
day, for  he  prefers  such,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  do.  Fairy  tales  are  very  pleasant 
sometimes  to  amuse  an  idle  or  weary 
hour,  but  it  is  a  help  to  us,  in  our  own 
lives,  to  know  what  others  have  done,  or 
what  temptations  they  may  have  re- 
sisted. For  this  reason  true  stories  are 
better. 

Near  my  home  in  New  York  lived  two 
little  girls,  Marjorie  and  Nannie  Dane. 
It  is  of  Marjorie  that  I  wish  to  tell  you. 
She  was  bright,  full  of  fun,  and  would 
spend  many  hours  with  Nannie  in  playing 
tag,  keeping  house  with  their  dollies,  and 
other  games  which  our  American  girls 
understand  so  well  With  all  her  love 
for  fun  and  play  Marjorie  had  a  tender 
heart,  and  was  kind  and  helpful  to  all 
WhMc  she  was  yet  a  very  httle  girl  she 
knelt  as  usual  one  night  before  going  to 
bed  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  and  added 
this  petition  to  her  prayer  :  "  Dear  God, 
help  me  to  love  Jesus  and  to  love  every 
tjody.*'  And  those  of  us  who  knew 
Marjorie  felt  that  her  prayer  was  an- 
swered. 

These  little  sisters  would  often  take 
their  dolls  out  to  ride  in  their  carriages, 
and  as  Marjorie  had  no  afghan  a  friend 
of  her  mamma  knit  one  in  bright  stripes  and 
gave  it  to  her  on  her  seventh  birthday. 
When  she  received  this  gift  her  joy  was 
complete,  and  she  was  very  careful  of  it. 

About  this  time  the  mission  band  to 
which  Marjorie  and  Nannie  l>elonged 
held  a  fair  to   raise  money   for  a  girls' 


school  near  Allahabad,  India,  and  on  the  J 
first    day   Miss   Case,  a  missionar)^   froml 
that   place,  came  in  and   told   them  about 
the  people  of  that  country. 

Marjorie  listened  attentively,  and  her 
dark  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  heard 
how  the  sick  people  were  carried  down  to 
the  river  banks,  their  mouths  ^\^A  with 
mud  by  their  friends,  and  then  left  there 
to  die;  also,  how  the  mothers  would 
throw  their  babies  into  the  river  Ganges 
to  drown,  because  they  thought  it  would  ( 
please  their  gods  to  have  them  do  so, 
as  well  as  many  other  dreadful  things. 

That  night  she  said  :  "  Mamma,  may  I 
give  something  what  is  my  very  own  to 
help  the  poor  people  that  Miss  Case  told 
us  about }  *'  "  is  it  any  thing  that  you 
have  a  right  to  give,  my  darling.^'* 
**  Yes,  mamma ;  and  I  do  want  to  so  much," 
The  next  day  she  went  to  the  fair,  and 
quietly  gave  the  doll's  afghan  which  she 
prized  so  nmch  to  her  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  who  harl  charge  of  one  of  the 
tables,  saying :  **  Please,  Miss  Wilson, 
sell  this  for  the  little  girls  in  India." 

Miss  Wilson  saw  that  it  was  a  great 
|i  self-den Lil  for  Marjorie  to  do  this,  so  she 
wisely  said  nothing,  but  kissed  her  very 
tenderly,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  as  she 
took  the  offering  made  in  Jesus's  name 
and  for  his  dear  sake. 

A  lady  who  was  at  the  fair  that  day 
heard  of  this  gift,  so  she  bought  the  doll's 
afghan  herself,  and  asked  Miss  Wilson  to 
give  it  to  the  little  girl  again.  But  Mar- 
jorie looked  very  grave  when  Miss  Wilson 
told  her  that  the  afghan  was  given  back 
to  her  again.  "  I  can't  take  it ;  I  gived  it 
for  Jesiis's  sake,  and  1  can't  lake  it  back/* 
she  siiitl.  So  the  afghan  was  sold  again, 
and  for  the  second  time  its  price  went 
into  the  treasury  of  the  mission  hand. 

This  was  some  years  ago,  Marjorie 
has  grown  up  to  be  a  young  lady.  Not 
long  since  she  gave  herself  to  the  mission- 
ar)^  work,  and  is  now  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  teaching  the  women  and  girls  of 
the  Bassa  tribe.  In  a  letter  written  lately 
she  said  :  "  My  days  are  verj*  bus) ,  I 
have  scarcely  a  moment  to  myself  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  for  by  that  time  the  girls  arc  m 
bed  and  asleep.  But  I  am  happy,  and 
glad  that  I  came  to  Africa.  This  after- 
noon one  of  the  large  girls  sat  by  me 
while  1  was  leaching  her  to  make  a  dress 
for  herself ;  it  seen^ed  so  hard  for  her  to 
learn,  and  she  was  so  frightened  whenever 
she  made  a  mistake.  Poor  girl,  her  life 
was  a  very  sad  one  before  she  came  here,** 

Dear  children,  this  is  a  true  story,  and 
Marjorie  Dane  is  a  real  character.  Will 
you  pray  for  her  so  far  from  home  and 
friends  ? 
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glonthin  |!lissionarg  Con«rt. 

SUBJECTS. 
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February Chjna^ 
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April ,,...,.*.. Inpia  and  Bumia. 
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Seplembcr i*'**^  ^^^  KokBA. 
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November. . . , Sol'tm  A  mskica. 
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»♦• 

Nuteii  on  Jaiian. 

tin  aiddition  lo  the  information  respecting;  Japan  and 
Korea  given  on  ihU  and  the  next  page,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  previoiin,  pages  several  ariicles  on  the 
same  >hubjeclj 

The  Japanese  baby,  especially  if  it  be 
the  first  one  in  the  family,  receives  many 
presents  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life, 
and  at  a  certain  time  proper  acknowledg- 
ment most  be  made  and  return  presents 
sent.  This  is  usually  done  when  the  baby 
is  thirty  days  old. 

All  presents  in  Japan  must  be  wrapped 
in  white  paper,  although,  except  for  funer- 
als, this  paper  must  have  some  writing  on 
it,  and  must  be  tied  wiih  a  peculiar  red  and 
white  paper  string,  in  which  is  inserted  the 
twshit  orbit  of  dried  fish  daintily  folded  in 
a  piece  of  colored  paper,  which  is  an  in- 
dispensable accompaniment  of  every  pres- 
ent. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  baby  receives  its 
name.  There  is  no  especial  ceremony 
connected  with  this,  except  that  the  child's 
birth  is  formally  registered,  together  with 
its  nam;e»  at  the  district  office  of  registra- 
tion, and  the  household  keep  holiday  in 
honor  of  the  event.  A  certain  kind  of  rice 
cooked  with  red  beans,  a  festival  dish  de- 
noting good  fortune,  is  usually  partaken 
of  by  the  family  on  this  occasion, 

A  child  is  rarely  given  the  name  of  a 
living  member  of  the  family,  or  of  any 
friend.  The  father'sname.  slightly  modi- 
fied, is  frequently  given  to  a  son,  and  those 
of  ancestors  long  ago  dead  are  sometimes 
used.  Names  of  beautiful  objects  in  nat- 
ure, such  as  plum,  snow,  sunshine,  lotos, 
gold,  are  commonly  used  for  girls,  while 
boys  of  the  lower  classes  often  rejoice  in 
sych  appellations  as  stone,  bear>  tiger,  etc. 

Babies  of  the  lower  classes,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  birth,  are  carried  about  tied 
upon  the  back  of  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, frequently  an  older  sister  or  brother, 
who  is  sometimes  not  more  than  five  or  six 
years  old. 

Living  in  public  as  the  Japanese  babies 
do  they  soon  acquire  an  intelligent,  inter- 
ested look,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  games 
of  the  elder  children,  upon  whose  backs 
they  are  carried,  as  much  as  the  players 
themselves. 


Babies  of  the  middle  classes  do  not  live 
in  public  in  this  way,  but  ride  about  upon 
the  backs  of  their  nurses  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  toddle  by  themselves. 

The  young  children  of  the  richest  fam- 
ilies, the  nobility  and  the  imperial  family, 
are  borne  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant 
within  doors  and  without.  Imperial  babies 
are  held  in  the  arms  of  some  one  night  and 
day,  from  the  moment  of  birth  until  they 
have  learned  to  walk. 

The  New  Year's  sun  brings  in  a  season 
of  unlimited  joy  for  the  children.  For 
about  two  weeks  the  festival  lasts,  and  the 
festal  spirit  remains  through  the  whole 
month,  prompting  to  fun  and  amusements 
of  all  kinds. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  Japanese 
girl  to  marry,  her  father  will  have  her  meet 
some  eligible  young  man.  and  both  she  and 
the  young  man  w^ill  know,  w^hen  they  are 
brought  together,  w^hat  is  the  end  in  view, 
and  will  make  up  their  minds  about  the 
matter.  But  until  that  time  comes  the 
modest  Japanese  maiden  carries  on  no 
flirtations,  thinks  nothing  of  men  except  as 
higher  beings  to  be  deferred  to  and  waited 
on,  and  preserves  her  childlike  innocence  of 
manner  and  a  serene  dignity. 

The  Japanese  written  language  is  a 
strange  combination  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, to  read  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  characters  is  necessary.  Much 
corrupt  Chinese  is  engrafted  into  the 
Japanese  language,  both  written  and 
spoken. 

The  A  in  OS  of  Japan  arc  found  only  on 
the  island  of  Yeso,  and  number  about 
fifteen  ihousaml.  Their  houses  are  built 
of  reeds,  with  a  rude  interior  frame- work  of 
poles.  The  sku  Us  of  bears,  deer,  foxes,  and 
other  animals  are  set  up  on  poles  ranged 
in  front  of  the  houses.  A  widow  does  not 
let  any  man  see  her  face  for  one  year  after 
her  husband's  death. 

The  Japan  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  commenced  in  1872, 
and  reported  in  1890  23  foreign  male 
missionaries,  41  female  missionaries,  of 
whom  19  are  wives  of  missionaries.  2,815 
members,  and  718  probationers. 

In  all  the  Japan  Protestant  missions  the 
first  of  this  year  there  were  reported  175 
married  and  39  unmarried  male  mission- 
aries, 189  unmarried  female  missionaries, 
and  52,380  members. 


CfAlhered  Mot««  on  Korea., 

The  name  Korea  means  ••  highly  beau- 
tiful," or  *'  high  and  beautiful ;  "  but  the 
name  more  often  used  by  the  natives  is 
Chohsien,  or  **  freshness  of  the  morning.** 

The  King  of  Korea  was  born  in  1852, 
and  nominated  to  the  throne  in  1864,  the 
recently  deceased  king  having  left  no  heir. 


His  majesty's  father,  a  despot  and  a 
hater  of  Christianity  and    progress,  act 
as  regent  till    1873,     The    king  is  nomi 
nally  an  absolute  monarch,    but    he   c 
scarcely  move  a  step  except  with  the  coi 
sent  of  China  and  at  the  risk  of  angerini 
Japan.      He  himself  is    friendly   tow*a 
foreigners  and  progress,  but    many  of  his 
counselors  and    servants  are  vehemently 
opposed  to  all  intercourse  with  outsiders. 

The  people  of  Korea  are  tall  and  of 
good  physique,  with  clearly  cut  features, 
and  fairer  in  complexion  than  the  Japanese. 
In  disposition  they  are  frank  and  intelligent. 

The  usual  attire  of  the  men  consists  of 
loose  pantaloons  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  a 
long  loose  tunic,  both  made  of  white  cotton. 
In  winter  they  wear  wooden  shoes,  the 
feet  being  wrapped  in  cotton.  In  summer 
these  are  exchanged  for  straw  sandals. 
For  head-dress  they  have  hats  made  of 
horse-hair.  Coats  of  oil-paper,  reaching 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  are  worn] 
for  protection  against  rain. 

The  morning  costume  of  Korean  men 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
one  meets  with.  The  outside  of  it  con- 
sists of  a  long,  loose,  coarse,  ding)*-look- 
ing  calico,  reaching  to  the  feel.  Over  the 
head  comes  down  a  huge  hat  made  of 
thinly  split  bamboo  or  broad  reeds,  much 
like  a  round,  deep,  wide-mouthed  basket, 
with  scolloped  edges,  and  without  a 
handle,  turned  over  a  man's  head  bottom 
upward. 

The  attire  of  the  women  differs  from 
that  of  the  men  chiefly  in  the  absence  of 
a  head-dress.  In  some  places,  howevctf 
they  wear  at  times  large  basket-hats,  so 
unwieldy  that  both  hands  are  required  to 
keep  them  in  position. 

Although  the  Koreans  are  far  from 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  yet  they  always 
have  their  outer  garments  of  cotton  spot- 
lessly white.  Soap  is  unknown.  The 
clothes  have  to  be  repeatedly  boded  and 
treated  with  lye.  and  finally  washed  in 
running  water.  When  thoroughly  clean 
they  are  laid  out  on  a  flat  board  and 
beaten  with  a  wooden  ruler  until  the  cot- 
ton takes  on  a  silky  gloss. 

When  a  man  (or  boy)  is  engaged  to  be 
married  he  exchanges  his  cap  for  a  yel- 
low hat,  and  that  again  is  put  away  on 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  when  he  is  en- 
titled to  don  the  black  hat  and  have  his 
hair  done  up  in  a  knot  instead  of  the  long 
plaited  cue  theretofore  worn.  As  in  China, 
marriages  in  Korea  are  vcrj^  much  an  af- 
fair of  the  parents,  and  are  not  uncommon 
between  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  twelve 
years  of  age.  Marriage  always  depends 
on  whether  the  would-be  husband  nr  his 
friends  have  enough  money  to  buy  a  wife 
and  then  somehow  to  keep  her. 
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Tlie  separation  t>f  the  sexes  is  veiy 
strictly  observed  in  Korea,  especially  in 
the  towns  and  among  the  higher  classes. 
When  a  lady  leaves  her  house  to  pay  a 
visit  in  the  day  time  she  rides  in  a  closed 
sedan-<  hair  borne  by  men.  She  dare  not 
apjK;ar  in  the  street  until  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

In  the  high  classes  etiquette  demands 
that  the  children  of  the  two  sexes  be  sep- 
arated after  the  age  of  eight  to  ten  years. 
After  that  time  the  boys  dwell  entirely  in 
the  men's  apartments,  to  study,  and  even 
to  eat  and  drink.  The  girls  remain  se- 
cluded in  the  woman's  quarters.  They 
are  told  that  it  is  disgraceful  even  to  be 
5een  by  males,  so  that  gradually  they  seek 
to  hide  themselves  whenever  any  of  the 
male  sex  appear. 

The  few  Korean  women  that  are  seen 
on  the  streets  are  of  the  lowest  coolie 
class,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  seen  at 
all.  Their  faces  are  more  like  Indian 
squawks  than  those  of  any  other  Eastern 
people.  The  subjection  of  women  has 
reached  the  extreme  point  in  Korea,  and 
their  seclusion  is  strictly  enforced  after 
the  seventh  year,  except  for  the  poorest 
classes,  who  are  obliged  to  be  seen  by 
men  while  at  work. 

The  women  below  the  middle  class 
work  ver)'  hard.  Farm  labor  is  done 
chiefty  by  them.  They  carr}'  lunch  lo 
laborers  in  the  tield.  eating  what  is  left 
for  their  share.  In  going  to  market  the 
womeT>  carry  the  heavier  load. 

A  woman  in  Korea  is  never  called  by 
her  own  name.  She  receives  a  name  in 
her  childhood,  but  it  is  used  only  by  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  and  by  them 
only  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried. 
She  is  known  merely  as  the  diiu^/tier  or 
sister  of  so  and  s^.  After  her  marriage 
her  own  relatives  call  her  by  the  name  of 
the  place  where  she  has  gone  to  live,  her 
husband's  relatives  by  the  name  of  the 
place  from  which  she  came. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Koreans 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Japanese. 
But  its  use  is  confined  to  the  uneducaled, 
Chmese  has  taken  its  place  as  the  language 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  of  writing 
and  books. 

Confucian,  Taoisl,  and  Buddhist  books 
are  studied,  especially  those  of  the  former 
class.  Korean  education  is  a  copy  of  that 
which  prevails  in  China,  the  Chinese 
classics  being  the  chief  text-books  in  the 
schools. 

Koreans  eat  rice,  soup,  and  f!uid  with  a 
-Spoon.  '*  They  are  different  from  all  other 
Asiatic  tribes  in  this  respect — the  Chinese. 
Japanese,  and  Manchurians,  who  employ, 
as  a  rule,  chop- sticks.  They  never  speak 
at  the  table,  and  always  cat  slowly/* 


Sonve,  if  not  all,  fevers  are  believed  to 
be  produced  by  evil  spirits  taking  their 
abode  within  the  bodies  of  men.  Medi- 
cine is  believed  to  be  of  little  account  in 
such  cases.  Blind  men  seem  the  only 
agents  capable  of  expelling  the  her)'  evil 
spirit.  A  jur  is  placed  beside  the  sick 
person,  over  whom  the  blind  man  makes 
many  gestures  and  becomes  terribly  ex- 
cited. In  time  the  evil  spirit  reluctantly 
yields  to  this  blind  operator  s  spell,  and 
comes  forth  ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  do  so 
than  he  is  driven  into  the  jar,  and  then  ihe 
jar  is  instantly  closed  and  buried  in  the 
earth,  whence  it  is  believed  he  can  never 
come  forth  again. 

Many  of  the  Korean  proverbs  are  in- 
teresting. An  event  that  is  unexpected 
and  startling  is  "  an  apple-blossom  in  the 
snow/'  Something  ver)' precious  is  '*  one 
stick  to  ten  blind  men."  A  man  who 
cannot  make  up  his  nnnd  between  two 
courses  is  described  as  "  having  a  cake  in 
each  hand/'  When  a  man  falls  into 
poverty  he  "  has  extinguished  his  fire  /* 
'*  he  looks  to  the  four  winds  and  finds  no 
friend." 

As  in  China,  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
and  Taoism  are  the  prevailing  religions. 
There  are  numerous  Buddhist  temples 
and  monasteries  in  the  remote  districts, 
but  Buddhist  worship  is  an  affair  of  the 
priests  and  nuns  chiefly,  and  the  people 
seem  little  concerned  about  it. 

There  arc  temples  to  the  laoist  god 
Kwan-Ti,  the  Chinese  god  of  war  and  the 
most  honored  god  in  the  Taoist  pantheon. 

Ancestral  worship  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  potent  religious  forces 
in  the  land ;  and  the  worship  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  the  governing  spirits  of 
the  kitchen,  of  the  land  and  grain,  of  the 
seas  and  rivers,  Kii  woods  and  mountains, 
is  little  if  any  less  mighty.  Confucius 
himself  even  is  not  forgotten.  There  is  a 
temple  to  his  honor  in  connection  with 
every  district  city. 

The  religion  of  the  Koreans  is  a  religion 
of  traditional  custom  rather  than  of  firm 
conviction  or  strong  feeling.  Their  ideas 
of  God,  of  duty,  of  eternity,  are  vaguc^ 
and  have  little  practical  effect  on  their 
character  and  life.  This  fact  has  a  two- 
fold significance  in  relation  to  mission 
work.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Korean 
mind  is  not  one  that  responds  readily  to 
any  kind  of  religious  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  false  religion  now  in 
possession  does  not,  for  that  very  reason, 
place  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
truth.  There  is  not  so  much  weeding  lo 
be  done  as  in  some  other  places,  but  the 
soil  itself  is  not  so  fertile. 

A  traveler  in  Korea  writes  of  his 
seeing   some  sacred    cairns.     He    says : 


*'  We  saw  heaps  of  stones  tnixed  with 
some  broken  bricks  \  for  they  are  numer- 
ous^  and  seen  at  intervals  along  every 
road.  On  the  tree  or  bush  round  whicn 
the  heap  is  usually  collected  rags  of 
various  colors,  new  and  oUl.  cast-off  shoes 
and  sandals,  and  even  hits  of  paper,  are 
hung  up  by  travelers,  as  votive  offerings 
to  the  cairns.  Now  and  ihen  a  copper 
coin  or  two  may  be  seen  lying  on  a  stone 
or  brick,  and  one  of  my  pony  drivers 
yields  lo  the  temptation  and  transfers  the 
cash  to  his  own  pocket,  evidently  thinking 
it  a  good  joke.  IVIost  of  the  native  pjissers- 
by  bow  to  the  heap  when  they  are  just 
abreast  of  it,  and  many  also  add  a  stune 
or  bit  of  brick  to  the  pile.  M.Tuy^  more- 
over, spit  upon  the  hrap  after  bowing  to 
it,  and  the  spitting  is  evidently  as  reveren- 
tial as  the  bowing-  My  Korean  inter* 
pteter,  and  even  some  Korean  Uierati^ 
did  not  seem  lo  know  much  about  these 
heaps,  except  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
sacrcdnesss  about  them.  As  to  the  spit- 
ling,  which  is  not  done  by  the  Koreans  as 
an  act  of  reverence  or  worship  in  any  other 
case,  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  degraded  form 
of  anointing  or  libation." 

The  history  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
Korea  is  full  of  romantic  and  pathetic 
interest,  and  marked  by  heroic  bravery 
and  noble  devotion  lo  the  cause.  1  n  The 
Chittese  Rt  carder  for  March.  1889,  a 
table,  said  to  have  been  preparetl  by  the 
propaganda  '\w  Rome,  gives  the  number 
of  converts  in  Korea  as  13,650,  with 
eighteen  European  priests. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
the  first  Protestant  Church  to  arrange  for 
mission  work  in  Korea.  In  June,  1884,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Maclay;  of  Japan,  visited  Seoul 
and  received  from  the  king  the  assurance 
that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  the 
introduction  of  Protestant  Christianity  into 
the  country.  In  October  following  Rev* 
Dr.  Allen,  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  went  to  Korea  as  physician  to  the 
United  States  legation,  and  not  long  after- 
ward was  put  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment hospital. 

Dr.  Scranton  reports  that  in  April  last 
the  report  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  was:  Eull  members,  56;  probation- 
ers, i  5  ;  Sunday  services  in  4  places;  daily 
services  in  two  dispensaries,  in  which  there 
is  a  daily  and  open  sale  of  Bibles,  tracts, 
and  leaflets.  The  missionaries  are  Rev. 
H.  G.  Appenzeller  and  wife.  Rev.  i\.  H. 
Jones.  W.  B.  McGill,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev. 
F.  Ohlinger  and  wife.  Miss  Margaret  Ben- 
gel,  .Miss  L.  C.  Rothvvciler,  Miss  R.  Sher- 
wood, M.D.  The  following  missionaries 
belonging  to  the  Mission  arc  in  the  United 
Stales:  Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D. .  and 
wife,  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  reports  too 
communicants.  The  missionaries  are  Rev. 
H.  G.  Underwood  and  wife.  Rev,  D.  h. 
Gifford  and  wife.  Rev.  S.  A.  Moffett,  C.  C. 
Vinton.  M.D.,  .ind  wife.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Heron, 
and  Miss  S.  A.  Doty. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  commenced  a  mission  in  Korea  in 
1889.  J I  reports  as  missionaries;  Bishop 
Corfe.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pownall,  Rev.  R.  Small, 
Rev.  M.  N.  Trollope,  Rev.  L.  O.  Warner, 
Mr.  M.  W,   "  -  --     -     . 
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Ipljotts  mxb  Commtnts. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  proceedings  of  ihc  annual 
sessions  of  the  Korea  Mission  and  the 
Japan  Conference,  but  hear  that  the  Japan 
Conference  reports  a  gain  of  over  two 
hundred  in  membership,  a^id  ihat  Rev. 
Jylius  Soper  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
next  General  Conference^ 

There  are  only  two  months  to  the  close 
of  the  missionary  year  of  our  Society.  The 
appropriations  of  the  year  must  be  met. 
Will  there  be  a  debt  ?  The  Mclhodist 
Church  has  a  right  to  expect  that  every 
pastor  and  every  member  shall  do  their 
duty. 

September  and  October  are  months 
when  a  large  number  of  our  Conferences 
meet  in  annual  session.  Many  pastors 
take  up  their  missionary  collection  shortly 
before  Conference.  Let  each  pastor  see 
that  every  member  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation has  an  opportunity  to  give  some- 
thing for  missions. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Scott's  new  book,  Sparks/rotn 
ihe  Anvil  of  a  Busy  Missionary,  will  soon 
be  issued.  Price.  25  cents.  Dr.  Scoll  is 
an  able  writer.  He  has  been  in  active  mis- 
sionar}'^  service  in  India  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  his  book  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  the  Church. 

**The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Men  of 
Wealth,"  by  Rev,  George  D.  Herron  ; 
'^  Hope  the  Last  Thing  in  the  World/'  by 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D/D.  ;  ''The  Fight  of 
Faith  and  the  Cost  of  Character/'  by 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  are  three  excel- 
lent little  booklets  published  by  the  Flem* 
ing  H.  Re  veil  Company*  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.     Price  of  each.  20  cents. 

Dr.  A.  T,  Pierson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an 
address  delivered  recently  before  a  con- 
vention of  Christian  Workers  in  New  York, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  churches 
had  a  larger  attendance  twenty-five  years 
ago  than  to-day ;  thai  they  had  trietl  too 
much  to  reach  the  upper  classes  and  not 
enough  to  reach  the  lower.  The  ideal 
church,  he  believed,  must  be  thoroughly 
evangelistic,  it  must  be  educational,  and  it 
must  be  a  free  church,  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Pierson,  Christian  beuetkence  has  faded 
to  provide  religious  services  suited  to  J  he 
masses  convenient  of  access  and  placed 
where  most  needed.  Churches  in  the  midst 
of  our  tenement  neighborhoods,  with  doors 
opening  to  the  street  and  with  the  floors 
not  elevated  more  than  one  step,  neat  in 
appearance,  comfortable  for  the  worship- 
er, presided  over  by  a  spiritual  pastor* 
and  with  daily  services  would  win  many 
to  Christ  who  are  now  indifferent  to,  or  op- 
posed to,  Christianky.    It  is  worth  trying  I 


K  2Vtodc<i  JTIIiiiiian. 

The  days  of  heroic  self-sacrificing  con- 
secration to  mission  work  are  not  past- 
Five  days'  travel  into  the  interior  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  brings  you  to  the 
home  of  Miss  Annie  Budden  of  the  W^om- 
an's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  who  at 
present  has  large  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  the  parent  Board  in  the  same 
place. 

She  is  alone  with  her  helpers  a  five  days* 
hard  journey  away  from  other  Europeans, 
Here  she  has  her  "W^ omen's  Home  "  for 
rescued  mountain  women,  her  girls*  board- 
ing-school with  a  roll  of  sixty  Christian 
girls,  and  her  busy  farm  work  for  raising  a 
good  part  of  the  food  used  by  her  people. 
In  the  surrounding  villages  ten  schools  arc 
kept  up,  and  Miss  Budden  often  visits 
them. 

A  central  school  of  150  boys  is  kept  up. 
the  mountain  church  is  crowded  each  Sab- 
bath, the  Sunday-schcx)l  is  large,  and  in  all 
these  the  lady  missionary  has  an  interest. 
There  is  a  Christian  boys'  boarding-school 
now  growing  up.  and  soon  these  lads, 
grown  up  and  married  to  the  girls  of  the 
boarding-school,  will  be  the  gosjjcl  work- 
ers of  this  part  of  the  mountain. 

These  secluded  mountain  people  love 
Miss  Budden.  Her  mission  home  Is  a  de- 
lightful center  of  industrj%  love,  and  Chris- 
tian joy.  Let  the  reader  pray  that  God  s 
wondrous  grace  may  rest  even  more 
abundantly  on  the  mission  home  away  in 
the  depths  of  these  mountain  piles. 


f^ir-Benlal  l«>f>k  for  :ni«ia1oii». 

In  our  July  issue  was  published  a  re- 
quest from  our  secretaries  that  the  week 
beginning  September  27  be  set  apart  as  a 
week  of  self-denial  for  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions. The  secretaries  wmU  send  out  free 
10  all  pastors  w^ho  will  send  in  orders 
Self-Denial-Weck  Envelopes  in  packages 
of  too  to  500. 

It  is  more  than  a  request,  it  is  an  appeal 
urged  by  those  who  are  oppressed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  mission  fields  and  con- 
strained by  the  love  of  Christ.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  by  every  one  giving  to  the 
full  extent  of  ability  will  only  partly  supply 
the  great  need. 

Every- where  there  are  open  doors. 
From  every  Mission  of  our  Church  come 
appeals  for  re-enforcements  of  men  and 
enlarged  appropriations  of  money. 

The   hour   long  prayed  for  has  come. 

The  heathen  are  coming  in.*'     We  are 

belter   supplied    with    missionaries    than 

money.     More  missionaries  are   ready  to 

go  than  there  is  prospect  for  their  support. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  send  out  as 
many  missionaries  as  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage and  trust  in  God  for  the  support 


to  be  furnished  by  the  Church,  but  it  \% 
replied  that  our  trust  in  God  is  greater 
than  our  trust  in  the  Church,  and  ii  is 
proposed  that  the  appropriations  for  ncu 
year  shall  be  only  the  amount  which  the 
Missionar)'  Society  receives  the  prescTit 
year. 

Let  the  Church  rise  to  the  importance 
of  the  hour,  and  the  contributions  be  made 
in  proportion  to  the  ability,  then  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  aggregate  sum  received  would 
send  a  wave  of  holy  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  Church,  jnd  the  year  1892  would 
mark  a  most  blessed  advance  in  all  the 
home  and  foreign  fields. 


4»fir  c«]%iiiAe  for  jm««ion««       ^ 

wv  c.  c.  m'cabe,  D,r», 

The  Church  is  often  criticised  ami  found 
fault  with  for  not  giving  more.  It  is  well 
for  those  who  know  something  of  the 
royal  liberality  of  the  people  to  tell  uf  t. 
and  by  comparison  with  other  years  to 
show  how  rapidly  we  arc  advancing.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  fully  tell  the  siory 
of  the  good  that  has  been  accomplishd 
by  this  grand  advance  in  our  contnbu- 
lions. 

In  1884  we  gave  to  the  missions  of  In- 
dia $66,820.  In  1891  we  gave  I  hem  $^31.- 
250.     An  increase  of  $54,430. 

In  1884  we  gave  to  the  missions  in 
China  $81,990.  In  1891  we  gave  ihcw 
$108,519.     A  gain  of  $26,529. 

Besitles  ihe  large  increase  to  India,  i^ 
contingent  appropriation  was  voted  byihc 
General  Committee  of  $22,000.  Much  of 
this  has  been  raised  and  forwarded,  A 
contingent  appropriation  was  also  voted 
to  China  of  $24,000,  Some  of  it  has  bern 
raised. 

All  our  foreign  missions  have  recmrti 
largely  increased  appropriations,  which 
were  made  possible  by  the  great  advance 
in  the  collections. 

The  appropriations  for  the  home  wik 
hav^e  also  been  largely  increased. 

Note  the  progress  we  have  made  : 
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A  gain  of  over  $1,100^000  for  each  quad- 
rennium  by  collections  only,  and  over 
$1,200,000  for  each  quadrennnim  in  in- 
come from  all  sources. 

For  the  second   time  in  a  quarter  ol  1 
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century — once  in  1887  and  now  again  in 
1891— unless  all  signs  fail,  the  Mission.iry 
Society  will  be  out  of  debt  on  the  first  of 
November^  1891,  The  million  and  a 
qu^irter  line  is  fairly  in  sight.  Our  increase 
from  all  sources  over  !ast  year  on  the  first 
of  July  is  $124,000,  Much  of  this  is  from 
bequests ;  but  we  will  keep  steadily  in 
mind  our  watchword : 

Twelve  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thou- 
sand BY  Collections  Only» 
The  fall  Conferences  will  give  us  a  large 
increase ;  many  churches  have  doubled 
their  collections.  We  get  the  most  cheer- 
mg  lellers  from  the  presiding  elders  and 
pastors  ;  so  that  we  are  well-nigh  sure  of 
getting  out  of  debt  once  more. 

Now  Let  Us  Keep  Out  Forever! 
There  is  no  need  of  going  into  debt  in 
the  management  of  this  great  business. 
Let  the  General  Committee  fix  as  the  limit 
of  its  appropriations  for  1892  the  exact 
sum  raised  m  1891.  Then  when  we  have 
reached  that  line  it  will  enable  us  to  send 
on  to  the  Church  the  Macedonian  cries 
that  come  to  us;  to  tell  the   Church  what 

We  Might  Have  Done 
if  wc  had  the  money  at  our  disposal 

W>  can  make  a  tremendous  plea  by  ar- 
raying these  facts  before  the  people 
through  the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  platform.  It  w^ill  be  sure  to  w^in.  !t 
will  be  infinitely  better  than  this  everlast- 
ing cry  of  debt,  which  in  itself  is  a  con- 
fession of  incompetency.  We  shall  win 
and  hold  the  confidence  of  all  good  busi- 
ness men  in  the  count r)'.  They  will  say  : 
'*  There  is  a  church  society  that  means  to 
conduct  its  business  religiously."  and  they 
will  give  us  more  than  ever  before. 

One  thing  is  surt* :  if  the  Missionary'  So- 
ciety ever  gets  into  debt  again  it  will  be 
contrary  to  the  earnest  advice  and  in  spite 
of  the  united  opposition,  so  long  as  it  will 
avail,  of  the  three  secretaries  now  in  office. 
On  this  subject  we  are  a  unit.  No  more 
debt  for  the  Missionary  Society!  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  interest  is 
quite  enough.  01  every  missionary  dollar, 
hence  fort  h»  let  at  least  ninety-eight  cents 
go  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given. 
Amen! 


MliiBloDarr  fiNielc^ly  B««elpt«  for  Pineal 
Ye«r. 
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Itnt»»rlanf  Inqialrleft  Ansiir^red. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  by  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  pastor  to  the  Mission 
Rooms,  and  the  annexed  answers  were 
made  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck.  They  are  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  others  : 

Qt4€$tioff  I, —May  the  subscriber  of 
such  amount  as  pays  the  salary  of  a  worker 
in  the  foreign  field  designate  a  field  and 
be  informed  by  the  Missionary  Society  that 
A.  B,  has  been  employed  l^'  them  and  is 
at  work  at  the  expense  of  Said  subscriber? 
Mciy  such  said  subscriber  be  put  in  cor- 
respondence with  his  employee  so  as  to 
receive  one  or  more  letters  direct  from 
him  touching  his  work  ? 

Answtr. — Yes;  the  subscriber  who  pays 
the  salar)'  of  a  worker  in  a  foreign  field 
may  designate  in  which  of  our  missions 
he  will  support  such  worker,  and  will  be 
notified  that  said  worker  is  supported  by 
the  subscriber.  Not  all  foreign  workers 
can  w^rite  in  English  to  correspond  with 
the  subscriber,  but  it  can  usually  be  man- 
aged that  some  English  missionary  will 
report  for  the  worker, 

Q,  2. — What  amount  of  money  will  pay 
for  a  competent  native  worker  in  North 
India,  Japan.  China,  etc,  ? 

,f,— The  amount  of  money  necessary' 
to  support  a  competent  native  worker  in 
North  India  is  from  $i  50  down  to  §50  ; 
that  isp  for  a  regular  pastor,  according  to  his 
grade  and  ability.  Thirty  dollars  will  pay 
for  the  salary  of  a  teacher.  I  think  the 
prices  in  Japan  and  China  exceed  this  to  a 
considerable  extent, 

Q,  3.— If  a  number  of  students  in  col- 
lege raise  money  to  pay  the  salary  of  one 
of  their  own  number  (or  another)  whom 
the  Board  may  select,  may  they  designate 
a  field  to  which  the  board  will  send  him, 
and  may  their  contributions  to  such  salary 
(to  pass  through  your  hands  in  the  usual 
way)  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  severally  belong, 
or  which  they  may  designate  for  such 
credit  ? 

^.  — If  a  body  of  students  in  college  de- 
sire to  pay  the  salary  of  one  of  their  own 
number  whom  the  Board  may  authorize 
and  send  out,  their  contributions  can  be 
credited  to  the  churches  which  they  may 
designate. 


Ho  mi*'  miMMlon  Herticti* 

BY   kfcV.  J,  *-*.   PKCK,  l>.l>. 

There  arc  heroic  men  on  our  frontiers, 
the  iatchct  of  whose  shoes  we  arc  not 
worthy  to  loose.  They  endure  and  do 
I  grand  things  for  Christ.  If  our  Church 
could  see  these  men  and  their  hardships 
and  noble  work,  I  hey  would  double  up 
the  collections. 


Listen  ! 

Rev,  Dr.  Kader,  that  grand  man  who 
superintends  our  Wyoming  Mission, 
makes  his  report.  His  work  covers 
95,000  square  miles,  or  500  square  miles 
more  than  the  State  of  New  YorL»  Penn- 
sylvania^ and  Connecticut  combined  I  Dur- 
ing the  Conrercnce  year  past,  in  attending 
upon  his  duties  as  superintendent,  he 
traveled  13,500  miles  by  railroad.  1,300 
miles  by  stage.  1,040  by  his  own  team, 
aftii  on  foot  350  miles!  Tweniy-srven 
nights  he  slept  on  the  ground,  and  cooked 
his  own  food  by  the  way  \  And  yet  this 
able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  invited  to 
the  pastorate  of  one  of  the  leading 
churches  in  Denver,  for  the  love  of  this 
new  and  hard  field,  and  for  his  love  of  the 
little  band  of  heroes  with  him,  joyfully 
continued  in  the  hardship  and  heroic 
work  on  the  frontier.  Led  by  a  lion,  his 
little  squad  of  sixteen  men  are  lions ! 

One  minister's  field  is  1 50  miles  from  a 
railroa<l  and  the  same  distance  from  his 
nearest  brother  pastor. 

Another  pastor  coming  to  the  Mission 
swam  one  river  and  "waded  another,  dry^ 
in£-  /lis  clothes  as  he  went  on  his  happy 
way  ! 

Another  in  five  weeks  from  the  time 
the  spade  was  put  into  the  sage- 1 > rush  sod 
built  and  completed 

A  New  Church 
in  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sion was  held  F  It  was  no  crude,  rough 
building,  but  a  tasteful,  beautiful  little 
church  I  This  is  a  sample  of  the  noble 
work  of  the  floard  of  Church  Extension 
every-where.  Rev.  W.  A.  Spencer,  D,D., 
was  there  as  happy  and  jubilant  as  he. 
made  every  body  else. 

Another  young  hero  had  a  circuit  as 
large  as  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut, 
with  thirteen  appointments  I  Everyman 
thought  he  had  the  best  place  in  the  Mis- 
sion and  wanted  to  go  back  another 
year, 

I  think  Bishop  Andrews  had  the  easiest 
cabinet  work  of  his  life.  It  was  the  most 
inspiring  visit  I  ever  made  as  missionary 
secretary.  More  money  is  needed  to  put 
in  more  heroes.  Wc  must  take  these 
frontier  fields*  O  Church  of  God,  double 
up  your  contributions  !  Be  heroes  in  giv- 
ing !  A  million  and  a  quarter  by  collec- 
tions only  is  needed,  and  must  come. 
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$m  ^mimmts  atii  pissions. 


The  address  of  Rev,  J.  C.  Davison,  of 
the  Japan  Mission,  is  Hackettstown.  N.  J, 

There  are  seven  young  men  as  students 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Theological 
Institute  at  Florence,  Italy. 
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We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Rev.  T. 
H,  Nonhrup,  of  Agra»  India.  He  died 
July  n.  of  apoplexy. 

The  adtiress  of  Dr.  William  B.  Scran- 
ton,  of  the  Korea  Mission,  has  been 
changed  to  Lock  Box  986,  Hartford,  Conn. 

There  are  mneiy  pupils  at  the  Cape 
Palmas  Methodist  Episcopal  Seminary  in 
Liberia.  The  school  was  opened  last 
March.  Rev.  W,  D.  Nichols,  formerly  of 
the  Oregon  Conference,  is  the  principal. 

The  Nevada  Mission  Conference  met  at 
Susan ville.  Cal.,  in  July  last.  Rev.  E.  W^ 
Vandeventer,  D.D.,  was  continued  as  su- 
perintendent. The  missionary  collections 
were  reported  as  good,  running  far  above 
the  apportionment. 

The  Bombay  Guard/an  of  June  27 
says;  "Rev.  F.  W.  Wame,  of  Calcutta, 
has  been  supplying  the  Union  Church, 
Darjeeling ;  he  now  returns  to  his  church  in 
Calcutta  and  Bishop  Thoburn  will  act  as 
supply.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  both  parties,  says  the  Kaukab-t-Hind : 
the  church  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  the 
bishop  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  hill 
climate." 

Rev,  1.  H.  Correll  writes  from  Japan 
that  Unilarianism,  which  a  year  or  two 
ago  asserted  itself  in  a  pompoys  way,  is 
beginning  to  take  its  place  in  the  rear,  and 
that  there  are  many  indications  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  returning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  questions  which  under- 
lie the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  nation. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hykes  makes  pressing  ap- 
peals for  $7,000  to  erect  a  scieniilic  college 
building  for  Nanking  University;  $t.ooo 
to  purchase  scientific  apparatus  for  Kiu- 
kiang  Institute;  $1,000  to  aid  the  Mission 
press  in  the  Central  China  Mission.  These 
objects  have  the  inilorsement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Missionar)'  Committee,  and  money 
contributed  for  these  purposes  would  ac- 
complish much  good. 

Rev,  H.  Olin  Cady  writes  that  the  Prov- 
ince of  Sz'chuen,  in  China,  which  contains 
Chungking  and  several  other  large  cities, 
is  an  excellent  mission  field.  He  says :  **  No 
province  buys  as  many  porlions  of  Script- 
ure and  tracts  as  this  province.  In  no  prov- 
ince do  the  women  conie  so  readily  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  Without  extra  inducements 
that  are  offered  in  other  provinces,  our  lay 
schools  are  filled  with  boys,  w^ho  are  taught 
the  Gospel  and  the  elements  of  Christian 
truth/^ 

Rev.  John  C.  Ferguson  writes  from  Nan- 
king* China,  June  15,  that  the  injury  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  property 
at  Nanking  in  the  late  riot,  amounting  to 
$61 3,  was  promptly  paid  by  the  Chinese 
officials.  He  says:  **  At  present  all  our 
work  is  at  a  standstill     I  kept  my  school 


on  for  a  week  after  the  trouble,  but  was 
obliged  to  dismiss.  Our  hospitals  both 
here  and  at  Wuhu  arc  closed.  The  Kiu- 
kiang  schools  were  obliged  to  dismiss  last 
week.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  JcUison, 
who  has  gone  to  Chefoo  for  the  summer. 
we  are  all  at  our  posts  looking  after  our 
native  Christians  and  encouraging  them  to 
faithfulness.  Brother  Stevens  and  family 
are  at  Kiukiang,  but  he  has  been  here  once 
since  the  trouble.  What  the  end  will  be 
no  one  among  the  older  and  w'iser  of  the 
Chinese  or  foreigners  feels  able  to  pre^ 
diet." 

Rev,  D.  L.  Rader,  D.D.,  offered  his  res- 
ignation as  Superintendent  of  the  WjtDm- 
ing  Mission,  but  it  was  not  accepted,  and 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Mission  he  w^as 
continued  as  suptrmtendent.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Young,  of  the  Mission,  writes: 
'*  The  preachers  and  people  of  our  Mission 
are  proud  of  their  superintendent.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  hero  in  fighting  for  God. 
it  you  knew  surne  of  his  history  you  would 
say  the  days  of  heroism  are  not  gone  by. 
Traveling  on  horseback  and  by  stage- 
coach, often  sleeping  with  no  roof  over 
him  save  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  cook- 
ing his  own  meals,  journeying  all  alone, 
away  from  his  family  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
often  in  the  presence  of  great  dangers, 
this  man  of  God  sings  and  preaches  \  his 
voice  ringing  with  the  whole  message  of 
the  Master — helping,  strengthening  the 
men  under  his  command.  How  can  we 
help  but  love  him  ?  He  has  led  us  to  vic- 
tories." 

Rev.  W.  N.  Clark,  Professor  in  Martin 
Mission  Institute,  in  Germany,  writes  that 
the  school  has  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  its  students  within  the  last  three 
years,  the  present  number  being  twenty- 
seven.  Several  were  not  received  because 
they  could  not  be  accommodated.  An  en- 
largement is  greatly  needed.  Property 
adjoining  can  be  purchased  for  $15,000. 
Of  this  $5,000  can  be  raisefl  in  Germany, 
and  $10,000  arc  asked  from  the  United 
States.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  our 
Missionary  Society  indorses  the  movement, 
and  requests  special  contributions  for  this 
purpose,  Dr,  Clark  writes:  "Are  there 
not  ten  or  twenty  persons  in  our  Church 
in  America  who  are  sufticiently  interested 
in  the  evangelization  of  Europe  to  %\\^ 
Si.ooo  or  $500  each  toward  the  purchase 
ot  this  property.^  or  is  there  not  some 
Mcihotlist  of  means  who,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  the  unsaved  multitudes  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  will  donate  the  whole  §  1 0.000? 
It  is  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  wisest 
men  in  the  Church  that  in  their  effect  upon 
the  future  of  our  countr)'  and  of  the  world 
no  mission  fields  are  so  vitally  important 
as  those  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
With  all  its  weakness  and  poverty  Meth- 
odism is  doing  more  to-day  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Rationalism  and  CathoU 
icism,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  intemper- 
ance and  Sunday  desecration,  than  any 
other  religious  agency  in  Germany;  and  the 
key  of  the  Methodist  movement  in  the 
Fatherland  is  Martin  Mission  Institute.'* 


Aniiiial    ITIeptlne   of   tbr    ITcftt    Cbt 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  West  China 
Mission  of  the  'Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  at  Chungking, 
4-8.  It  was  reported  that  the  border 
the  mission  work  had  been  extended  \ 
the  renting  of  property  in  Chentu,  ihe^ 
literary  center  of  the  W' est. 

The  statistics  reported  21  meinbersj 
35  probationers,  a  gain  of  3  members  and 
9  probationers  during  the  year.  There 
are  55  boys  and  15  girls  in  the  schools. 
Dr.  McCartney  reported  that  since  Janu- 
ar)'  I,  1 89 1,  there  had  been  seen  3.7|^ 
patients.  ^^k 

The  following  were  the  appointments: 
Superintendent,  Spencer  Lewis ;  Chung- 
king. S,  Lewis  and  S.  A.  Smith  ;  medical 
workp  J.  H.  McCartney.  M,D. ;  principal 
boys'  schools,  S.  Lewis ;  assistant,  S.  A. 
Smith  ;  woman's  work  and  girls'  school, 
Mrs.  Esther  D,  Lewis;  Chentu,  H,  Olin 
Cadv. 


All  EiL  perl  tut*  til  111  Plfnititoii 

KV    REV.   JOHN    CKAWfrjRlt, 

**  Diffusion  "  is  the  disciplinar>^  woitl: 
so  also  is  "  duty."  I  had  no  idea  the 
thing  could  be  so  €[uickly  and  easily  done 
on  any  large  scale  until  my  experiment 
proved  it. 

I  was  addressing  our  Sunday-school 
its  first  quarterly  missionarj'  meeting  wii 
me.  After  bearing  witness  to  the  personil 
profit  and  enjoyment  I  had  found  in  read- 
ing missionary  literature,  I  asked:  "How 
many  are  there  here  who  get  IVorhU  Wu 
Missions?**  The  hand  of  John  K lot- 
bach,  door-keepcj*.  went  up.  Not  another, 
that  I  could  see.  besides  my  own^  in  the 
large  school 

A  few  names  1  secured  at  the  close  of 
the  session  that  day.  Next  day  Thomas 
Lee,  sexton,  called  on  me.  The  Lord  had 
touched  his  heart.  Said  he  :  •*  I  want  to 
do  something  for  this  cause ;  down  in  oli 
Jane  Street  I  learned  to  love  it.  May 
not  canvass  for  the  little  paper?  May 
follow^  the  course  of  your  visiting  list? 
I  made  the  list  ready  for  him.  We  kntll 
together  and  prayed  for  the  Master's 
blessing  on  this  his  own  good  work. 
Then  the  sexton  sallied  fonh.  Within  a 
day  or  two,  with  glad  eyes,  he  niet  mcanct 
said :  *'  The  Lord  is  answering  our  prayer: 
the  weather  is  hot,  hut  I  am  having  good 
success." 

After  a  week  he  brought  me  in  eighty- 
one  bona  fide  full  pay  mail  subscriptions^ 
and  we  hoth  rejoiced.  Yea,  as  I  believCii 
still  another  rejoiced,  for  He  will  sec  » 
wider  and  deeper  interest  taken  i»  ^'* 
own  saving  work. 

P assail,  N.  _/.,  Jttfy  1 5,  1891. 
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AflSS/OXAR  y   H  YMN. 


|loetri|  ant>  Song* 


Missionary  Hymn^ 

BY   REV.    ERNEST  G.   WESI.EY* 

How  large  the  field  before  us  spread. 
Where  priceless  souls  ungarnered  lic» 
Christ's  words  of  life  unknown  I 
Go  preach  Ihe  blood  by  Jesus  shed ; 
With  faith  of  God  to  all  who  die 

Your  Saviour  King  make  known. 

Sad  grows  the  blackness  of  the  night, 
And  shrouds  the  lost  in  slumber  deep, 
Unconscious  of  their  doom. 
Swift  bear  to  heathen  lands  the  light ; 
Arouse  in  love  from  fatal  sleep. 
Dispel  the  awful  gloom  \ 

So  harsh  the  galling  bondage  chain 
That  binds  with  links  of  steel  the  slave 
Long  held  from  freedom's  life  ; 
Ye  sons  of  God,  with  heart  and  brain 
Exalt  the  Lamb  who  died  to  save. 
Heed  not  how  hard  the  strife! 

Sec  now  outstretched  the  pleading  hands 
Of  countless  hosts  overwhelmed  by  shame 
They  call  aloud  to  thee ! 
They  echo  back  thy  Lord's  commands, 
"  Salvation  to  the  world  proclaim. 
True  witness  give  for  me." 

How  vast  the  boundless  harvest  field — 
How  short  thy  day  in  which  to  reap- 
How  few  ihy  hands  can  save  ! 
But  bright  the  crown  true  toil  will  yield, 
And  safe  thy  soul  the  Lord  will  keep, 
If  patient,  earnest,  brave. 


M0rl&,  ©lorh,  Storfi. 


In  the  Land  of  the  Lapps. 

BY    CARL    5IEWERS. 

High  up  to  the  north,  beyond  the  polar  circle,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lies  the  land  of  the  Lapps. 
Lapland,  or,  as  the  Lapp  loves  to  call  his  native  land, 
Sameanda,  stretches  from  the  barren  coast  of  the  Mur- 
man  province  of  Russia  on  the  White  Sea^  in  the  east,  to 
the  frowning  bluffs  of  Finmarkenj  in  Norway,  in  the  west, 
from  the  64th  degree  of  latitude  in  the  south  to  the  71st 
in  the  north,  while  the  icy  waves  from  the  pole  wash  its 
shores,  the  most  inhospitable  in  the  Old  World. 

The  term  Lapland  is^  however,  a  mere  geographical 
expression  suggested  by  its  inhabitants,  as  this  stretch  of 
land  is  divided  into  several  provinces  with  various  names. 
The  Russian  part  of  Lapland,  within  the  Dutchy  of  Fin- 
land, is  thus  called  Russian  or  Finnish  *'  Lappmark/' 
•hat  is,  the  *'  Field  of  the  Lapp  ;  *'  the  Swedish  part, 
Swedish  **  Lappmark  ;  '*  and  the  Norwegian,  by  an  anom- 
aly, ^V/'mmarken/'  The  Norwegians  do  thus  by  some 
strange  misconception  apply  the  term  **  Finn  **  to  the 


Lapp,  which  is,  however,  erroneous,  as  the  Finns  aretB 
inhabitants  of  Russian  Finland,  and  belong  to  the  Tc 
tonic  race.     The  entire  district  now  inhabited  by  tb 
Lapps  is   estimated  at  about   one   hundred  and   thirty" 
thousand    square    miles,    of    which     more     than     half 
belongs   to    the   czar,    and    the    rest    to    King    Oscar 
As   the   country   extends   over   half  a    dozen    degrees 
of  latitude,   it   is    naturally   varied    in   character,  and, 
although    in   general    wild   and   forbidding,    can    boast 
of    some    of    the    finest   contrasts    of    scenery    in    the 
world.     Thus  in   Norway  the  country   assumes  the  im- 
pressive character  of  a  high  Alpine  landscape.     Here 
mountains  covered  with   snow  the   greater  part  of  the 
year  alternate  with  smiling  valleys  and  fertile  fields,     la 
Sweden  it  is  distinguished  by  enormous  primeval  forests 
of  fir  and  spruce,  while  in  Russia  it  culminates  in  low 
mountain  ranges,  some  covered  with  permanent  snow 
and  ice,  or  in  deserted  and  flowerless  moorland  wastes. 
The  flora  of  the  country  varies  exceedingly  between  the 
coast  of  Norway  and   the  shores  of  the   Murman  prov- 
ince, but  the  fauna  is  in  general  the  same,  and  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  and  the  fox  may  be  met  with  equally  through- 
out Lapland,  while  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  the  seal 
haunt  the  seas  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Kanin  Ness, 
But  every -where  the  country  is  rich  in  lakes  and  running 
waters,  which  in  summer  produce  millions  of  mosquitoes, 
in  ferocity  and  venom  fully  the  match  of  their  southern 
kindred. 

When  the  primitive  Lapp  first  invaded  the  regions 
which  he  now  inhabits  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  men  of  science,  as  is  also  the  question  of  whence 
he  came  and  what  was  his  origin.  The  dispute  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Lapp  is  just  as  complicated  and  inter* 
esting  as  that  referring  to  the  Esquimau.  We  can 
assume,  however,  with  a  certain  amount  of  safety,  that 
the  Lapps  came  originally  along  the  sea  border  of  Si- 
beria, perhaps  driven  by  the  same  kind  of  restlessness  is 
some  of  the  tribes  in  Central  Asia  have  displayed  within 
historical  times,  invaded  Gardarike,  or  Russia  proper, 
and  settled  along  the  deep  and  mystic  fjords  of  Old  Nor- 
way»  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Lapps  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Ultima  Thule— 
perhaps  the  first  human  beings  who  trod  the  solid  mount- 
ains of  Scandinavia,  and  made  the  primeval  pine  forests 
ring  with  their  savage  shouts— at  a  period  when  C^sar 
was  receiving  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Britain.  At 
one  time  the  tribe  must  have  extended  far  south  into 
Sweden  and  Norway,  but  within  historical  times  the  great 
struggle  for  existence,  on  the  principle  of  natural  selec- 
tion, between  "  white  **  and  **  colored,*'  has  pushed  the 
remnants  northward  to  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Whether  the  Lapp  be  of  Mongol  or  Caucasian  origin  it 
is  diflficult  to  decide,  as  he  seems  in  appearance  to  belong 
to  the  former,  but  in  physical  structure  to  the  latter,  and 
he  certainly  seems  to  have  as  little  in  common  with  the 
Samoyede  and  the  Esquimau  as  the  English  and  the 
Irish  with  each  other.  Some  students,  too,  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  Lapp  tribe  is  a  only  variety  of  the 
Tchudes,  or  Finns. 


The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Lapp  art  a  low  statin  e, 
seldom  more  than  four  to  6ve  feet  In  height,  but  great 
muscular  strength  and  remarkable  agility — two  qualities 
foreign  to  the  Esquimau ;  a  large  head,  dark,  long, 
glossy  hair,  with  dnrk  eyes,  and  the  peculiar  Mongol  ex* 
pression  ;  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  long  and  narrow 
The  cheek-bones  are  also  high,  the  mouth  /wide,  with 
ill-defrned  lijis,  the  beard  scanty,  while  the  skin  is  yellow 
tnd  dingy — dingier,  perhaps,  ftom  uncleanliness  than 
from  natural  causes. 

In  Allen  is  situated  the  northernmost  Catholic  church 
and  convent  in  the  world.  This  station  is  the  remotest 
blood-vessel  in  the  well-organized  body  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. The  spacious  wooden  structure,  which  is  the 
abode  of  three  Italian  priests  and  a  female  teacher,  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Alten  Manor,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  province  of  Fin- 
marken.  In  1855  it  was  purchased  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  raised  the  cross  on  the  central  portion  to 
demonstrate  her  strength  and  power  even  in  the  snowy 
waste  of  Ultima  Thule.  The  progress  of  conversion 
has,  however,  been  exceedingly  slow,  as  both  the  Nor- 
wegians and  the  Lapi)s  seem  perfectly  content  with  the 
teachings  and  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
the  incense,  the  floral  decorations,  and  the  chants  of 
hymns  aj>pear  but  little  to  affect  these  simple-minded 
children  of  nature. 

The  mosquitoes  are  a  terrible  ])lague  to  the  traveler  in 
Lapland  during  the  summer.  These  insects,  with  which 
the  air,  when  calm,  is  completely  fdled,  attack  human 
beings  in  the  most  ferocious  manner.  To  be  protected 
against  their  assaults  one  ought  to  wear  a  veil,  yellow  in 
color  preferably,  sewn  in  the  shape  of  a  bag,  and  pro- 
vided with  cords.  This  is  then  drawn  over  the  hat  and 
head,  and  lied  round  the  neck.  On  the  hands  the  trav- 
,eler  should  have  long,  thick  gloves,  which  ought  to  run 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  while,  in  order  to  insure 
rest  at  night,  a  tent  of  white  cotton,  which  the  Lapp  calls 
**  raggas,"  should  be  carried,  and  hung  over  the  bed  in 
the  form  of  bed-curtains,  but  which  should  entirely 
cover  the  whole  bedstead,  and  fall  in  folds  on  the  flour 
around  it.      The  same  tent  may  also  he  used  for  protec- 


tion  during   meals,  if  hung  on   thin  sticks  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  Lapjjs  in  Norway,  who  now  find  their  living  by 
fishing  and  shooting  or  agriculture,  are  called  "  Sti  *' 
(sea)  Lapps,  or  *^Bo*'  (settled)  Lapps,  and  number  some 
sixteen  thousand.  They  were  once  nomads  or  mount- 
ain ("Fjekl*')  Lapps,  whom  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  free  and  invigorating  roaming  life 
on  the  wastes  of  Lapland.  They  are  now  in  appearance 
and  habits  very  different  to  the  nomadic  Lapp,  who  still 
follows  the  avocation  of  a  reindeer  herdsman,  and  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  presently.  But,  in  sjiite  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  settled  Lapps  labor,  they 
are  distinguished  by  considerable  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity.  They  are  simple-hearted,  hospitable,  and  more 
moral  than  the  dwellers  in  some  Norwegian  dales.  They 
are  all  Christians,  and  their  only  vice  seems  to  consist  in 
an  excessive  fondness  for  spirits  and  tobacco,  w*hich  the 
example  generally  set  by  the  strong-headed  Norwegians 
and  Swedes  does  Utile  toward  discouraging.  For  thesi 
two  stimulants  the  La|)p  will  part  widi  almost  any  thing 
he  may  possess,  yea,  perhaps,  if  any  body  sliould  be  so 
disposed,  with  his  wife  or  daughter ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
regulations  enforced  by  King  Oscar's  government,  these 
indulgences  are  seriously  telling  on  this  interesting  race. 

In  the  winter,  which  in  Lapland  is  re*  koned  roughly 
from  the  middle  of  November  till  the  beginning  of  May, 
all  traveling  is  made  by  means,of  reindeerand  the  **  pulk," 
or  "  kjerris,"  as  ihe  Lapps  call  it,  and  a  traveler  requires 
for  his  journey  at  least  five  of  these;  namely,  one  for 
himself,  one  for  luggage  and  provisions,  one  for  the  in- 
terpreter and  his  luggage,  one  as  reserve,  and,  finally* 
one  for  the  **vappus,*'  as  the  Lapp  is  called  who  guides 
the  "  raid,"  that  is,  the  whole  string  of  reindeer  and 
**  pulks."  Many  may,  of  course,  prefer  more  animals 
still.  Sometimes,  loo,  the  traveler  has  an  additional 
reindeer  attached  by  a  leash  to  the  back  of  the  pulk, 
which  serves  to  check  the  rapid  progress  down  hill,  and 
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keeps  the  conveyance  from  shootinj^  in  front  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  running  strings. 

There  arc,  pLrhajjs,  however,  none  of  our  il  hi  si  rations 
wliich  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Lapps 
and  the  remarkable  advance  in  civilization  which  the 
subjects  of  King  Oscar  have  made  over  those  of  the  czar 
than  that  showing  the  congregation  of  Koutokaeino  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  The  entire  native  population  has,  as 
may  be  seen,  mustered  in  full  force  in  order  to  have 
themselves  photographed  outside  the  temple  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  a  wise  and  paternal  government  has  tauglu 
them  to  revere  and  love  instead  of  their  former  heathen- 
ish ** cairn."  In  the  center  of  the  picture  stands  the 
parson,  an  honest  Norwegian  clergy man»  who  is  also  the 


ornamentation.     The  service  is  held  in  the  Lapp  long 
a  language   distinct  from  any  of  those  of  northern 
rope,  and   there  is    no  collection,  as  no  collections 
made  in  Scandinavian  churches. 

In  their  canoes  the  Lapps  speed  down  the  shallj 
rivers  of  their  country,  and  even  shoot,  when  necessj 
a  rapid  or  a  waterfall,  and  in  them  they  pursue  the  mag- 
nificent saimoniihe  in  the  rivers  and  **  Irasks  *'  of  Lapland 
The  method  in  which  the  Lapp  hunts  either  fish,  game, 
or  beast  of  prey  savors,  as  that  of  most  continental 
nations,  of  poaching  ;  still,  a  visitor  to  Lapland  may  find 
a  Lapp  as  smart  with  a  home-made  rod,  line,  and  fly  as 
the  most  expert  angler  on  English  rivers.  The  way  ia 
wliich  these  primitive  people  handle  a  rod  and  fly,  and 
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teacher  in  the  gratuitous  board  s*:houl,  and  who  has  i>er- 
haps  renounced  a  comparatively  lucrative  and  more 
congenial  post  in  the  south  in  order  to  teach  and  lead 
these  children  of  nature  along  the  road  of  civilization^and 
this  for  a  worldly  remuneration  which  many  a  day  laborer 
in  America  would  scorn  as  wages.  His  garb  is  that  of  a 
Norwegian  *'  pastor/'  namely,  a  long  black  cloak  falling 
to  the  feet,  and  buttoned  in  front,  with  no  color  or 
ornament,  and  a  highly  starched  collar  made  of  ruf* 
fles  hiid  horizontally  around  the  neck.  The  costumes 
of  the  Lapps  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  color  of 
the  fur,  but  nearly  all  the  women  wear,  as  maybe  ob- 
served, the  little  shawl  or  plaid  around  their  neck  and 
shoulders,  Ihe  bright  colors  of  which,  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  have  a  charm  of  their  own  in  the  eyes  of  a  Lapp 
**  beauty/' 

The  interior  of  the  church  at  Koutokaeino  is  very  sim- 
ple, the  seats,  altar,  etc.,  being  of  plain  wood,  with  little 


the  success  attendant  thereon,  might  excite  the  admir- 
ation of  many  an  English  sportsman. 

Salmon  is  one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  Lapp,  and  it 
forms,  during  the  w^inter  months,  either  cured  or  smoked, 
one  of  the  commonest  articles  of  food  in  his  househoM. 
So  does  the  ]>ike,  tlie  perch,  and  tlie  trout  too^  and  of  a 
dozen  of  salmon  averaging  some  thirty  pounds,  eachroav 
be  had  by  any  one  in  exchange  for  a  bottle  of  a^ua  riitf, 
**  akkevit/'  a  kind  of  com  brandy,  and  a  couple  of 
**  screws  "  of  shag  tobacco.  The  richness  of  the  Laplan 
rivers  and  lakes  in  the  noblest  of  fresh -water  fishes  rei 
ders  sport  here  almost  monotonous. 

In  stature  the  nomadic  Lapp  is  like  his  "settled' 
agricultural  brother,  but  in  disposition,  and  particula 
in   habits,  he  differs  greatly   from  the   latter.     It  is 
natural   that  a  free,  roaming  life  on  the  mountains 
plains  of  Lapland  should  have  the  effect  of  creating 
man    strong   in    passion   and    of  elastic   character,  Mfitl 
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plenty  of  that  animation  which  a  healthy  outdoor  life  in  a 
cold  climate  fosters. 

The  jdresSj  loOj  of  the  nomadic  Lapp  is  more  pictur- 
esque than  that  of  the  settled  one.  The  whole  suit  is 
■^generally  made  of  gray  reindeer  skins,  with  the  hair  out- 
side, with  breeches  of  the  same  material,  which  finish  in 
a  kind  of  leather  shoes  or  sandals,  while  his  head  is  often 
ornamented  with  a  conically  shaped,  lofty  colored  cap, 
which  gives»  particularly  to  the  women,  a  coquettish  ap- 
pearance. In  the  summer  the  wealthier  Lapps  exchange 
this  heavy  garb  for  a  frocks  or  pelisse,  of  wool»  which 
reaches  to  the  ankles  or  is  fastened  around  the  waiM, 
according  to  sex. 

The  nomadic  Lapp  lives  with  his  whole  family  in  a 
tent  of  thick  woolen  stuff  or  reindeer  skin,  with  the  fur 
outward,  which  he  pitches  in  a  few  minutes  wherever 
the  fodder  of  his  reindeer,  namely,  moss,  is  to  be  found. 
The  interior  is  very  simple,  the  ground  from  which  the 
snow  has  been  swept  being  merely  covered  w^ith  dried 
birch  boughs,  over  which  reindeer  skins  are  thrown.  In 
the  center  of  this  limited  abode  is  the  hearth,  a  few  rough 
stones  on  the  ground,  and  above  this  a  kettle,  or  **  copper/* 
swung  from  the  tent  ]>oles.  At  the  top  of  the  tent  is  an 
opening  which  permits  the  smoke  to  escape,  and  at  the 
side  another  for  entrance,  boili  of  which  may  be  closed 
at  night.  The  animal  on  which  the  Lapp  depends  for 
his  support  is  the  tamed  reindeer.  This  animal,  which 
in  every  thing  but  spirits  resembles  its  wild  cousin^  the 
Lapp  has  trained  and  bred  as  a  dalesman  his  cattle,  and 
it  furnishes  him  wifh  every  necessary  and  luxury  he 
desires.  The  flesh  and  milk  of  the  reindeer  provide  his 
staple  food,  its  skin  his  clothes,  while  from  its  sinews  he 
makes  threads  and  reins,  from  its  horns  spoons  and  but- 
tons, and  from  its  little  bones  needles,  and  even  fish- 
hooks. From  the  cow  he  obtains  the  milk,  an  oily 
nourishing  fluid,  from  which  the  Lapp  makes  a  cheese, 
which  he  uses  instead  of  bread,  but  which  is  certainly 
not  very  palatable  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  the  Euro- 
pean.  The  amount  of  milk  which  is  obtained  Is,  how^- 
ever,  not  large,  only  about  a  pint  daily,  but  it  is  considered 
by  the  Lapp  gourmand  one  of  the  finest  dainties  of  exist- 
ence. 

Without  the  reindeer  the  Lapp  would  disappear.  It 
is  as  necessary  to  his  existence  as  the  camel  to  the  Arab, 
and  the  dromedary  to  the  Kirghiz.  He  uses  the  rein- 
deer as  a  beast  of  burden,  too,  in  the  winter,  when 
fathom-deep  snow  covers  every  hill  and  dale,  and  in  his 
**kjerris,"  a  boat-shaped  wooden  frame,  he  journeys 
across  the  snowy  wastes  of  his  land  under  the  flashing 
rays  of  the  mystic  Aurora  at  a  marvelonsly  rapid  i>acc. 
The  reindeer  is  hardly  ever  exhausted,  and  performs  a 
journey  of  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  with  a  fair  load  wuth 
the  greatest  ease  in  twenty-four  hours.  With  the  fodder 
the  Lapp  has  no  trouble,  as  the  animal  smells  the  rein- 
deer moss  ttnder  the  snow,  which  it  gently  spades  away 
with  its  big  spoon-shaped  horns,  or  clears  wnth  its  broad 
hoofs.  A  nomadic  Lapp  and  his  family  can  live  fairly 
well   with  a  herd  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  of 

ese   rcmark.iblr  animals^  but  many  a  rich    Lapp  pos- 
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sesses  betw^een  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  reindeer. 
The  reindeer  is  always  caught  with  a  lassu,  which  a  La]>p 
handles  with  great  skill,  and  the  herds  are  gttarded  when 
grazing  by  a  small  trusty  dog,  a  kind  of  Pomeranian. 
These  are  the  only  two  domestic  animals  which  the  La]*p 
cherishes. 

In  the  early  summer  the  nomadic  La[>p  repairs  with 
his  herd  from  the  snowy  interior  of  Lapland  to  the  coasts 
of  Norway  and  Finland,  where  the  sea  breezes  tenrper 
the  air  and  chase  aw^ay  the  gadfly,  the  terrible  persecutor 
of  his  deer  ;  but  when  the  leaves  on  the  slopes  of  Arctic 
Scandinavia  are  changing  their  hue  into  scarlet,  purple, 
and  ocher,  and  the  wind  comes  moaning  from  the  pole, 
he  retraces  his  steps  into  the  rocky  and  desolate  interior, 
where  he  spends  the  long^  dark,  and  dreary  winter 
w^atching  to  see  the  rim  of  the  golden  sun  once  more 
raise  its  purple  segment  above  the  horizon,  and  chase 
away  the  flaming  aurora  and  the  chilly  stars,  and  tc 
herald  to  him  the  break  of  another  day,  another  joyous 
springs  under  the  deep  blue  canopy  of  his  beloved 
Sameanda  ! 

This  interesting  tribe  is,  however,  fast  disappearing, 
both  on  account  of  the  well-known  tendency  which  the 
white  man  has  to  drive  his  colored  brother  to  the  A'all. 
through  drink,  and  by  the  stern  fact  that  an  advanced 
civilization  docs  not  pernjit  the  existence  of  a  free  roam- 
ing tribe  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  some  few  thousand 
nomadic  Lapps  in  Europe,  of  which  Norway  claims 
about  fifteen  hundred,  and  Sweden  and  Russia  the  rest. 
The  exact  number  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
fix,  as  a  great  number  of  so-called  Russian  Lapps  wan- 
der at  times  to   the  shores  of   Norway,  and  at  others  t 
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the  Baltic;  while  sometimes  the  Scandinavian  Lapp  may 
be  found  within  the  dominions  of  the  czar,  according  to 
the  supply  of  moss  and  the  wanderings  of  the  reindeer. 

The  jiortrail  of  Lars  Hjetta,  the  first  translator  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Psalms  into  Lappish,  has  a  peculiar  inter- 
est of  its  own  J  on  accrjunt  of  the  history  of  the  original, 
which  is  worthy  of  narration. 

Some  thirty  years  ago^  when  quite  a  young  man,  he 
was  carried  away  by  ihe  same  religious  fanaticism  which 
at  that  period  caused  a  violent  commotion  among  the 
Norwegian  Lapps — a  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
revolting  murder  of  the  magistrate  and  the  merchant  at 
Koutokseino. 

Lars  Hfetta,  as  one  of  the  murderers,  was»  along  with 
several  other*;,  tried  l^efore  the  high  co\irt  of  the  realm, 


LARS    H.^TTA* 
The  Firtt  Tranilatin   t>f  ibe   Hihl«  and  P^alm%  intu   LAppkh, 

convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  which  in  Norway 
means  decapitation.  On  account,  howeverj  of  his  youth, 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  murder  had  been  the  out- 
c  ome  of  an  intense  religious  mania^  the  king's  pardon 
was  obtained  on  his  behalf,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  instead.  For  several  years  he 
lingered  ia  the  house  of  correction  in  Christiania,  but 
not  in  idleness  or  ignorance.  He  liad  not  been  there 
long  before  the  unusual  brightness  of  hJs  uncultivated 
mind,  hi*;  emotional  disposition,  and  his  good  conduct 
in  general  attracted  the  attention  of  the  prison  officials, 
who,  with  that  jjraise worthy  zeal  which  distinguishes 
Norwegian  jail  officers;  determined  to  develop  the  same, 
and  enable  the  criminal,  perhaps,  to  earn  the  "gem  of 
life,"  namely,  freedom.     First  of  all  he  had  to  be  taught 


to  read   his  own  language,  and   to  write  it,  and  this  ac- 
complished, the  officials  proceeded  with    their  exertions 
to  teach  him  Norwegian  in  a  manner  which  deserves  the 
highest  commendation,  and  which  should  bear  magnifi- 
cent fruits.     In   a  remarkably  short  space   of  time  he 
acquired  this  language,  an  ac(|uisition  which  he  imme- 
diately began  to  utilize  to  the  good  of  his  race,  by  trans- 
lating the  Book  of  books  into  his  native  tongue,  whereby 
he  became  the  first  Tenderer  of  the  Gospel  into  Lappish, 
Next   followed  the  New  7'estament,  the  Psalms,  and  i 
number  of  religious  tracts,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
merits  he  had  justly  earned  by  this  work,  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence  was   remitted,  and    Lars  Hajtta,  now  a 
gray-haired  man,  once  more  set  foot  in  his  native  land. 
Since  then  his  conduct   has  fully  justified   this  act  of 
grace,  and  several  are  the  obligations  which  sociely  owes 
him.     He  has  been  the  faithful  guide  of  several  scientific 
expeditions  dispatched    to  Lapland^  while  he  has  also 
rendered    valuable  assistance   to  the   Norwegian   staff- 
officers,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  regulate  the  frontier 
between  the  dominions  of  King  Oscar  and  those  of  the 
czar.     Lars  Haetta  has  in  addition  to  such  services  edited 
several  books  in   Lappish  and  e (Tec ted  various  transla- 
tions, actions  which  have  raised  him  to  the  position  of «« 
horn  me  cel^hre  in  his  native  country.     As  he  appears  in 
our  illustration,  few  would  suspect  that  this  man  was  a 
murderer  as  w^ell  as  the  translator  of  the  Holy  Gospd 
into  Lappish. 

What  is  to  be  done  for  the  saving  of  the  last  remnant 
of  our  European  nomads  from  extirpation? 

During  recent  years  it  has  been  found  that  this  inter- 
esting little  tribe  is,  as  observed  above,  gradually  disap- 
pearing, and  that  the  time  may  even  be  calculated  when 
it  wi!l  either  become  extinct  or  be  absorbed  in  the 
Scandinavian  race.  Various  have  the  suggestions  been 
to  solve  this  problem,  the  most  natural  of  which  seems  to 
be  the  panacea  of  the  oppressed — emigration.  Greenland 
is  the  land  pointed  to  as  offering  a  paradise  for  the  Lapps 
of  the  future,  who  now,  no  doubt^  undergo  a  checkered 
existence  in  Scandinavia,  worried  and  oppressed  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  advancing  civilization. 

The  idea  of  colonizing  Greenland  by  Lapps  is,  how- 
ever, not  an  entirely  new  one,  We  find  that  it  rai 
suggested  in  a  royal  rcsrnpt  from  Co]>enhagen  as  faf 
back  as  1742,  when  Norway  belonged  to  Denmark;  but 
no  transfer  of  Lapps  was,  however,  then  made  for  some 
reason  or  another.  The  idea  is  nevertheless  neither 
fantastic  nor  absurd.  There  are,  in  fact,  several  argu- 
ments in  fa%'or  of  this  interesting  proposal. 

The  colonization  should  be  made,  not  with  **  sea,"  but 
with  "mountain  **  Lapps^  who  live,  we  know,  entirely  ot» 
their  reindeer.  Where  the  reindeer  exists  and  thrives 
the  mountain  Lapp  can  live  and  thrive  too,  whether  in 
Finmarken,  Siberia,  Spitsbergen,  or  Greenland  Where 
the  reindeer  wanders  the  Lapp  follows,  whether  over 
terrible  mountains,  undulating  glaciers,  or  the  most 
dangerous  ice-fields.  There  is  really  not  a  spot  which 
the  reindeer  can  reach  to  which  the  Lapp  cannot  follow. 
The  animal  furnishes  his  clothing,  shoes,  dwelling,  food, 
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and  means  of  transport^  and  is,  iu  fact,  whal  the  seal  is 
to  the  Greenlander.  But  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  the  two,  that  the  one  lives  on  tame  animals, 
which  he  has  ynder  care  and  control,  while  the  other 
sustains  life  by  hunting  wild  ones.  The  Lapp  has  al- 
ready  attained  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  civilization ; 
he  understands  how  to  save  ;  he  understands  how  to 
economiie  with  his  herd,  so  that  it  goes  on  increasing; 
he  understands  how  to  collect  stores  in  the  proper  season, 
so  that  they  last  him  all  the  year  round.  This  is,  however, 
not  the  case  with  the  Greenlander,  that  is,  the  Esquimau, 
He  has  not  reached  the  first  step ;  he  lives  for  to-day 
only,  without  the  least  thought  of  to-morrow.  When 
the  chase  has  favored  him  he  revels  in  food  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  the  reverse  is  the  case  he  consumes  as 
food  his  own  leather  breeches.  This  difference  between 
the  two  races  is  all  important.  It  will  enable  a  colony 
of  Lapps  to  exist  sumptuously  in  certain  parts  of  Green- 
land suited  to  the  breeding  of  reindeer,  where  the  Es- 
quimau would  starve. 

There  are  now,  as  stated  above,  not  more  than  about 
fifteen  hundred  **  mountain  "  Lapps  in  Norway,  but  of 
**sea,*'  that  is,  settled  Lapps,  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand. The  former  must  possess  about  sjjcty-five  thou- 
sand reindeer.  In  Sweden  the  number  of  mountain 
Lapps  is  greater^  and  their  reindeer  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  If  a  family  has  three  hundred  rein- 
deer, it  can  live  on  them,  and  if  a  man  has  from  fv<f^ 
hundred  to  one  thousand,  he  is  considered  rich.  Their 
greatest  enemy  is  the  wolf,  which  in  one  night  alone  can 
reduce  a  man  to  poverty.  In  the  summer,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  get  into  quarrels  with  the  settled  Lapps,  as 
to  their  respective  rights.  Still,  whatever  measures  be 
taken,  the  mountain  Lapps  will  continue  to  have  a  bad 
time  of  it,  as  the  settled  population  increases,  and  graz- 
ings  are  less  and  less  left  for  the  herds  of  the  nomads. 
The  Lapps  have,  therefore,  no  bright  future  before  them, 
particularly  in  Norwegian  Finmarken,  being  now  pro- 
hibited from  crossing  the  Russian  frontier.  In  conse- 
-quence  of  this  both  the  Lapps  and  the  reindeer  have 
<iecreased  terribly  during  the  last  few  years,  while  the 
moss- glazings  have  suffered  enormously. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  land  of  the  Lapps  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  we  may  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
Dr.  Sophus  Tromhoh*s  personal  narrative  of  his  sojourn 
in  LHtima  Thule,  namely,  his  work,  Under  (he  Rays  of  the 
Aurora  BoreaHs. 

Tbe  Diana  of  Palermo. 

BY  REV,  GAETANO  CONTE. 

On  a  beautiful  gulf  between  the  ancient  Ereta  and 
Gerbino,  with  its  head  gently  resting  on  the  golden 
basin,  and  its  face  turned  toward  the  enchanting  sea 
which  serves  as  a  mirror,  is  Palermo,  a  noble  matron 
seated  between  two  knights,  a  new  Dido  inviting  with 
gentle  hospitality  the  sailor  who  turns  from  the  Tyrhene 
Sea  toward  the  Mediterranean. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  im- 


portant in  Italy,  with  about  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  is  perfectly  divided  by  two  long  streets, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  city  with 
its  delights  and  attractions  ftilly  justifies  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Vandals,  Normans,  Spaniards,  and  others  who 
successively  contended  with  each  other  for  its  possession. 

Where  these  two  long  streets  cross  each  other  in 
the  historic  Piazza  Vigliena,  on  the  front  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  palaces  which  adorn  that  part  of  the  city 
may  be  seen  the  sign  in  large  letters,  **  Chiesa  Metodista 
Episcopale," 

Here  is  one  of  the  youngest,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  prosperous,  congregations  of  our  Italian 
Mission, 

The  events  at  New  Orleans  will  have  often  turned  the 
thoughts  toward  this  land,  and  our  Christian  brethren 
have  no  doubt  asked,  What  is  the  condition  of  Christianity 
in  those  parts  ?    My  article  is  a  reply  to  this  demand. 

When  religion  ceases  to  be  divine  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  that  every  other  human  fact  is  subject  to. 

The  influence  of  climate,  of  political  and  social 
precedents,  of  the  peculiar  currents  of  the  age,  all 
concur  to  form  the  actual  state  of  things  which  is  again 
modified  in  proportion  as  the  old  influences  pass  away 
and  new  ones  take  their  place. 

The  religious  conscience  in  Sicily  is  precisely  what 
these  influences  make  it.  The  beauty  of  nature  excites 
the  imagination  of  the  people  and  makes  them  inclined 
to  believe  all  kinds  of  miracles  ;  the  warm  climate 
mollifies  them  in  heart  and  thought,  rendering  them 
almost  devoid  of  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  energy. 

As  the  Arabs  which  dominated  them,  the  Sicilians  are 
very  astute,  and  are  especially  jealous  of  their  women. 
As  the  Spanish,  they  are  vainly  proud  and  greedy  of 
noble  titles. 

Follow  them  in  one  of  their  great  religious  solemnities 
in  honor  of  their  patron  saint  and  you  will  see  through 
a  concrete  example  what  is  their  practical  life  and  their 
religious  conscience. 

The  Diana  of  Palermo  is  Santa  Rosalia.  She  was 
born  of  noble  parents  of  the  Court  of  Ruggiero  11.,  a 
Norman.  An  angel  dressed  in  white  announced  her 
birth.  From  a  very  early  age  she  showed  aesthetic 
tendencies  and  a  disposition  to  convent  life.  Her 
parents  wished  her  to  marry  a  certain  Belirano  of 
Girgenti,  and  the  child  had  consented  to  this  proposi- 
tion»  but  having  miraculously  discovered  in  a  looking- 
glass  before  which  she  was  dressing  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  as  if  grieved,  and  interpreting  this  as  a  disapproval 
of  her  matrimony,  she  changed  her  mind.  Breaking  the 
glass,  she  shaved  her  hair,  ran  into  the  church,  and  gave 
herself  in  solemn  vow  to  the  Lord.  Then  Mary  with  the 
child  Jesus  appeared  to  her  smiling  and  joyful. 

As  a  pledge  of  the  vow  made  to  the  Lord  she  wore  a 
very  precious  gem   on   her  finger,  which  she  jealously  ^ 
guarded  all  her  life.     Neither  the  prayers  nor  threats 
her    parents   availed    to    dissuade    her   from   the  vow, 
Beltrano  himself  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from' 
her  purpose;,  but  seeing  that  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
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he  tried  to  obtain  by  forte  that  which  was  impossible 
by  persuasion.  He  had  extended  his  arms  to  embrace 
her,  but — embraced  only  air;   Rosalia  had  vanished. 

The  young  lady  left  her  paternal  home  and  lived  in 
the  mountains  and  caves,  where  she  was  often  visited  by 
angels,  by  Mary  herself,  ant!  by  Jesus,  from  whom  she 
obtained  the  salvation  of  her  father.  About  to  die,  she 
asked  and  obtained  from  Mary  the  privilege  that  a  priest 
should  come  and  administer  to  her  the  last  riles  and 
sacramenls.  An  angel  took  upon  himself  this  commis- 
sion, A  priest  came,  listened  to  the  particulars  of  her 
story,  and  comforted  her  with  the  last  sacraments. 

Rosalia  died  December  4, 1 160.  Who  could  number  the 
miracles  which  this  Rosalia  has  wrought  from  that  time 
on?    The  pestilence  of  134S  was  driven  off  by  her.     In 


recites  an  Ave  Maria  he  can  plunge  his  dagger  to  the  hil| 
into  his  friend  who  has  dared  to  look  twice  in  successio 
at  his  wife.     Thus  blasphemies  and  prayers,  lewdnc 
and  offerings,  in  a  word,  superstition  and  corruption,  i 
joined    hand    in   hand.     In    Roman  Cathaiicism   the 
things   are    all  fused  into  one.     In  such  an  atmosphere" 
and   under  siuh    influences   our   church  has  begun  he 
mission  of  grace.     Like   a  divinely  appointed  star  1 
points  heavenward. 


LANDING    FROM    THE    \\0\\<    FOR   CHtRt  H,    1  H  FIRM  A  R  K  FN. 


1623  a  woman  wasinst;inlly  healed  by  her,  and  it  was  this 
person  who  later  found  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Pellcgrino 
some  bones  which  all  declare  to  lie  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  while  anatomy  declares  them  to  be  those  of  a  dog. 

From  that  moment  the  so-called  bones  of  the  saint 
were  inclosed  in  a  very  heavy  silver  casket,  which  every 
year  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders  through  the  public 
streets,  the  people  strangely  leaping  and  danciug  about. 
This  idol  absorbs  all  the  faith  and  hope  of  this  people, 
^vho  blaspheme  God  and  Mary,  but  never  name  their 
patron  saint  without  uncovering  the  head. 

Once  a  year  the  whole  people  ascend  the  mountain 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  honor  their  saint,  but  as  soon  as  the 
sanctuary  has  been  visited  they  abandon  themselves  to 
drunkenness  and  gluttony. 

With  the  same  ease  with  which  one  of  these  people 
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BV  A.  K.  BONSER,  AUTHOR  OF  **  NORTHWARD   HO  !  *'  ETCj 

Right  in  the  heart  of  the  TheltMnark,  a  district  of  Nor- 
way, there  lies  a  pretty  lake  guarded  by  hills  whose 
wooded  slopes  are  mir- 
rored in  its  placid  waters. 
Nestling  close  to  ihe 
southern  shore  is  the  little 
village  of  Tinoset,  where 
a  Norwegian  friend  and  I 
found  ourselves  on  a  cei 
tain  Sunday  in  Augu! 
The  place  wore  quite 
holiday  aspect,  and  froi 
an  early  hour  groups  ol 
solemn  -  faced  men 
women,  dressed  in  tbdi 
best  clothes,  and  with 
evident  air  of  expectatioi 
were  wending  their  way  t« 
the  shore.  And  soon,  f; 
in  the  distance,  some  dji 
specks  were  seen  moving' 
over  the  surfafe  of  the 
lake  ;  they  were  boats  filled 
with  [leasanls  from  neigh- 
boring farms  and  hoi 
steads,  gayly  appareled  in 
their  Sunday  best 

On  landing  at  the  jctt; 

there  was    much    shakim 

of  hands  and  kissing  01 

both  cheeks,  and   then  visitors  and  villagers,  strolling 

I  along  in  j picturesque  groups,  turned  their  faces  toward 

the  church.     The  men  wore  huge  breeches  of  sol 

gray,  tied  at  the  knees,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  am 

l>its,  tiny  waistcoats  covered  with  big  silver  buttons,  sh 

I  jackets,  very  high  in  the  neck,  elaborately  embroidered 

on  cuffs,  collar,  and  seatns,  and  ornamented  with  many 

I  buttons.     Silver  earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes.    Thi 

I  women  wore  gayly  colored  silk  handkerchiefs  over  theil 

^  heads,  with  the  ends  tucked  into  a  neckerchief ;  then 

I  bodice,    profusely    decorated    with    silver   chains   i' 

brooches ;     below,    a    thick    dress    of    dark    homespnil' 

worsted,  with   brightly  colored    edgings  and    braidin; 

fastened  by  a  sash  with  ornamented  ends,  coiled  seve: 

times  round  tl^e  waist. 

Service  at  the  church  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 


i 
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this  gatherings  and  we  congratulated  oitrselves 
•upon  our  good  forttme,  for  not  every  week  is 
there  the  opportunity  of  heiiring  a  sermon  at 
Tinoset  and  seeing  a  double  wedding.  Such 
small  villages  do  not  admit  of  a  resident  clergy- 
man ;  he  has  to  distribute  his  ministrations  in 
turn  among  several  scattered  communities, 
reaching  them  sometimes  by  land,  sometimes 
by  water. 

The  service  at  the  church  began  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  as 
plain  as  the  exterior.  The  seats  were  of  rough 
wood,  and  tnen  and  women  sat  apart.  As  in 
our  country  churches,  so  here — the  service  was 
conducted  in  a  simple  manner,  but  the  grave 
faces  and  attentive  attitude  of  the  humble  viU 
jlagers  left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity.  The 
numbers  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  were  notitied 
on  a  blackboard  where  all  could  see  ;  and  service  began 
by  the  clerkj  who  lolled  against  the  wall  with  his  hand^ 
in  his  pockets,  pitching  the  tune  in  a  high,  cracked  voice. 
The  singing,  like  the  responses,  fell  almost  entirely  to 
him  alone,  though  now  and  then  one  of  the  congregation 
would  join  in  when  least  expected.  After  an  earnest 
discourse  the  clergyman  put  on  an  ancient  crimson  vel- 
vet gown  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  those 
who  partook  kneeling  before  railings.  Every  time  the 
clergyman  offered  the  bread  and  wine  he  said  to  each 
communicant  in  a  low,  impressive  voice :  '*  A  He  dine 
synder  naadige  forladelse,  i  navn  Gud  Fader,  Gud  Son, 
og  (iud's  den  helHge  Aand  **  (May  all  thy  sins  be  gra* 
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LEAVING   THE    CHURCH    AFTER   THE    \VEI>UING. 

ciously  forgiven  in  the  name  of  God  Father,  God  Son, 
and  God's  Holy  Spirit). 

The  communion  was  followed  by  a  baptism,  and  then 
came  the  double  wedding.  The  marriage  service  is  sim- 
ilar to  ours,  but  no  ring  is  put  on  during  the  ceremony. 
A  wedding-ring  is  worn  on  the  right  hand  by  both  men 
and  women  from  the  time  ihey  are  betrothed. 

As  soon  as  the  wedding  party  entered  the  church,  the 
brides  were,  of  course,  the  center  of  attraction.  Their 
heads  were  surmounted  by  high  silver  crowns  tapering 
to  a  pointy  whic  h  gave  them  a  most  comical  appearance. 
Over  their  bodices  they  wore  breastplates  made  of  circu- 
lar mirrors,  with  a  profusion  of  silver  brooches  and 
chains.  No  gloves,  no  bridesmaids.  One  cere- 
mony sufficed  to  unite  the  two  couples,  who 
thereafter  departed  for  their  new  homes.  Two 
fiddlers  in  the  first  cart  led  the  way ;  the  next  and 
the  following  one  contained  the  newly  married^ 
while  friends  and  relatives  in  other  htlle  carls 
and  carioles  brought  up  tlie  rear;  the  utmost 
solemnity  characterizing  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings. It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and,  despite  the 
interest  and  novelty,  we  were  rather  tired  with 
our  unwonted  service  of  four  hours'  duration. 

The  Norwegian  Sabbath  commences  on  Satur- 
day night  at  seven  and  ends  at  the  same  hour  on 
Sunday,  so  in  the  evening  we  walked  up  the  val- 
ley, which  every  minute  increased  in  wild  grand- 
eur, until  we  reached  the  little  solitary  hotel  of 
Krokan*  perched  high  up  on  the  mountain-side, 
within  sight  of  the  Rjukan-fos,  and  within  hear- 
ing of  its  roar. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  took  a 
guide,  looked  at  the  falls  from  various  stand-points, 
and  then  followed  a  narrow  upward  trail  which 
led  on  to  the  bare  face  of  a  precipice  at  a  spot 
called  the  Marie  Stige.  Here  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  rock  was  displayed  in  a  series  of 
narrow  ledges  from  five  to  six  inches  in  breadth, 
the  almost  perpendicular  precipice  extending 
some  six  hundred  feel  upward  and  one  thousand 
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feet  downward.  'I  akin j;  oti 
his  shoes,  the  guide  slowly 
advanced  along  the  perilous 
track,  clinging  with  bent  lia- 
gers  to  the  rock  above,  and 
carefully  pi  an  ling  his  feet  on 
the  ledge  below.  With  ex- 
treme caution  we  followed  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  each 
other,  for  a  false  movenrent 
would  have  been  certain  death. 
After  creeping  some  distance 
in  this  fashion,  we  reached  a 
grassy  open  place,  from  which 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  water- 
fall. The  head  of  the  valley 
is  a  cut^ik'SaCy  being  closed  by 
black  precipices  1,200  feet 
deep,  bare  of  verdure — for  the 
pines  which  clothe  either  side 

of  the  valley  had  grown  more  and  more  stunted,  and  then 
ceased. 

The  river  Maan,  after  traversing  the  fjeld  abo%'e»  de- 
scends in  a  cataract  some  seven  hundred  feet,  and  then 
leaps  at  one  bound  another  clear  five  hundred  feet  into 
the  abyss.  So  great  is  the  body  of  falling  water  that  a 
perpetual  cloud  of  vapor  hangs  above  the  fall,  in  w^hich  on 
sunny  days  a  rainbow  may  be  discerned^  suggesting  to 
the  imagination  the  hovering  spirit  of  the  Rjukan-fos. 

Turning  aw^ay  regretfully,  we  descended  into  the  valley, 
left  our  knapsacks  at  the  little  inn  of  a  hamlet  called 
Dale,  and  then  taking  some  lunch  with  us,  began  to  climb 
the  0])posite  hill.  Up  and  up  among  the  somber  pines 
we  clambered,  often  on  our  hands  and  knees,  so  steep  was 
the  way — ^our  object  being  to  reach  tiie  top  of  Gousta, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  Thelemark.  By  noon  we 
were  a  great  height  above  the  valley,  although  our  rate 
of  progress  was  necessarily  slow.  Having  lunched  and 
rested,  we  again  climbed  upward,  stili  among  pine  for- 
ests, and  at  an  allilude  of  four  thousand  feet  reached  a 
soeter,  as  the  house  is  called  where  the  people  dwell  who 
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in  snmmer  take  care  of  the  cattle  OTT 
the  upper  mountain  pastures,  A 
barn  full  of  fodder,  a  hay-loft,  and 
a  I  wo -roomed  log  cabin  occupied  an 
open  space  of  short-grass  meadow^  latid,  and  the  settle- 
ment consisted  of  a  couple  of  young  women  and  five 
young  men,  having  in  their  charge  about  forty  cows  and 
a  few  goats.  These  kindly  people  made  us  weicom€,JH 
and  we  determined  to  stay  the  night  with  them,  and 
climb  to  the  top  of  (ruusta  on  the  morrow. 

By  this  time  the  mountain  air  and  exercise  had  made  us 
very  hungry,  and  u^hen  one  of  the  girls  invited  us  to  eat, 
we  followed  her  into  the  cabin  nothing  loth.  The  room 
on  the  left  was  fitted  with  shelves  on  which  stood  rows 
of  wooden  pans  and  dishes  beautifully  clean,  and  most 
of  them  full  of  rich  milk  and  cream.  The  living-room, 
on  the  right,  was  partitioned  ofT  from  the  other,  but  when 
wc  entered  the  low  doorway  it  was  impossible  at  first 
to  distinguish  any  thing  for  the  smoke,  which  filled  the 
place  and  made  our  eyes  smart.  As  we  grew  accustomed 
to  the  atmosphere  we  noticed  that  though  there  was  a 
fire  of  logs  blazing  on  the  bare  earth  which  formed  the 
floor,  the  room  had  no  chimney,  so  that  all  the  upper 
part  to  the  rafters  was  enveloped  in  thick  smoke,  the 
surplus  finding  its  way  out  through  the  open  doon^ay. 
A  big  pot  was  suspended  over  the  fire  by  an 
iron  chain.  There  were  a  few  logs  of  wwid 
for  use  as  seats^  and  along  one  of  the  walh 
were  two  shelves,  w^hich  served  as  bunks  for 
the  girls. 

We  sat  down  by  the  fire,  whose  cheery  glow 
w^as  not  unwelcome,  as  the  evening  air  at  such 
a  high  level  is  chilly.  Our  supper,  brought  to 
us  in  a  bowl,  was  a  portion  of  the  savory  con- 
tents of  the  pot,  and  was  of  the  color  and 
consistency  of  mortar,  with  rancid  oil  floating 
in  a  pool  on  the  top.  As  we  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  commence,  our  hostess  turned  to  one 
of  the  bunks,  and,  after  some  groping^  pro- 
duced  a  wooden  spoon.  It  was  found  to  be 
dirty,  so  as  she  brought  it  she  put  it  in  her 
mouth,  gave  it  a  good  lick,  wiped  it  on  her 
skirt,  and  presented  it  with  a  smile.     It  wa'v 


ot  no  use  to  be  squeamish,  and  we  desper- 
ately plunged  the  spoon  into  the  mortar, 
sharing  botli,  turn  and  turn  about.  It 
tasted  as  nasty  as  it  looked,  but  as  we  had 
eaten  nothing  since  noon,  and  were  very 
hungry,  we  gulped  it  down.  Fortunately 
we  could  drink  freely  of  the  delicious  milk, 
a  large  shallow  pan  of  which  was  brought 
us,  but  it  required  great  dexterity  to  tilt  it 
to  the  right  angle  for  the  contents  to  reach 
our  mouths  without  upsetting  the  whole. 

By  and  by  the  men  dropped  in^  and^ 
grouping  themselves  around  the  firci  ate 
each  his  portion  of  the  mortar.  Then 
conversation  began,  and  1,  sitting  apart, 
sketched  the  party.  And  curious  and 
picturesque  appeared  the  scene,  viewed 
through  the  smoky  medium^  as  the  sput- 
tering logs  cast  their  cheery  glow  on  every 
face.  But  it  grew  so  unbearably  choky, 
and  my  eyes  smarted  so  painfully,  that  I 
was  thankful  when  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  go  to  bed ;  so,  leaving  the  girls 
to  their  shelves^  the  men  led  the  way  to 
the  loft.  Climbing  the  ladder,  we  got  in 
at  an  upper  door,  and  immediately  sank 
into  the  hay,  which  was  just  level  with  the 
lower  portion.  The  aperture  closed,  the 
men  kindly  made  the  beds  for  their  guests, 
which  was  done  by  digging  a  pit  for  each,  when  on  step- 
ping in,  our  chins  were  level  with  the  general  surface^ 
and  the  hay  was  replaced.  The  men  then  made  their 
own  beds  in  a  similar  way,  and  it  was  most  comical  to 
see,  by  the  dim  light  that  entered  tli rough  the  rafter 
chinks,  six  living  heads,  with  no  apparent  bodies  be- 
longing to  them,  sticking  up  at  intervals  out  of  the  hay. 
For  some  lime  a  brisk  conversation  was  kept  up,  and  I 
as  a  foreigner  w^as  asked  numerous  questions.  Would  I 
give  some  examples  of  different  languages? 

Drawing  upon  my  very  limited  resources,  I  said  some 
words  in  Finnish,  Russian,  French,  German,  Latin^  and 
Italian — the  last  named  in  verse — and  when  1  had  ended  it 
one  of  the  men  remarked  :  '*  I  know  that's  true,  for  I've 
heard  it  before."  In  Gaelic  I  managed  pretty  well  ; 
but  Welsh  so  puzzled  me  that  I  was  driven  to  string  the 
names  of  some  places  together  in  this  way  :  *'  Montgom- 
ery ap  Griffith  Llangollen  Cader  Idris  Bettws-y-Coed 
Llanfairfechan/'  As  curious  specimens  of  the  English 
language,  I  gave  them  '*  Peter  Piper  '*  and  the  **  House 
that  Jack  Built  ;  *'  after  which  the  man  who  had  pre- 
viously spoken  favored  us  with  a  kind  of  **  House  that 
Jack  Built"  in  Norwegian.  Then  the  extraordinary 
length  of  some  Norse  words  was  commented  on,  and  the 
best  given  specimen  was  the  following,  which  signifies 
the  material  of  which  the  Constantinople  young  ladies' 
holiday  dresses  are  made  : 

KONSTANTlNOPOLITANERlNDERNESHOn'tDSBEKL^.D- 
NINGSTOFFEN'. 

Then   several   of  us  sang  some  national    songs,    and 
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gradually  one  after  another  dropped  off  to  sleep.  But 
tired  as  I  was,  I  could  not  ;  odd  ends  of  grass  or  clover 
got  down  my  back,  or  tickled  my  neck  and  face  ;  a 
grasshopper  would  hop,  or  spiders  or  ants  would  crawl 
over  me*  Looking  upward,  I  could  see  the  stars — so 
clear  and  near — peeping  in  through  the  holes  in  the  rough 
roof.  Then  I  was  conscious  of  a  stronger  rustle  in  the 
hay,  as  if  a  large  creature  were  moving  about.  My  blood 
ran  cold  as  I  thought  of  rats.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came 
— rustle,  rustle,  rustle— and  then  something  w^th  a  cold 
stomach  and  sharp  little  claws  ran  across  my  neck.  I 
found  afterward  that  there  were  a  great  many  lemmings 
(small  guinea-pigs)  in  the  loft.  After  this  experience  I 
said  *'  Sh,  sh !  *'  when  I  heard  one  coming,  to  startle  it 
away,  for  I  could  not  move,  as  1  was  so  tightly  packed. 
At  last  I  must  have  slept,  for  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
the  early  daylight  was  streaming  in,  and  my  companions 
were  getting  up.  To  shake  the  hay  from  our  garments, 
and  put  on  our  coats,  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
then  we  descended  the  ladder. 

We  washed  without  soap  in  a  mountain  brook,  drying 
ourselves  on  our  handkerchiefs,  and,  after  swallowing  a 
bowl  of  milk,  set  out  for  the  top  of  Gousta.  There  w^as 
no  path^  but  as  the  rounded  summit  w^as  before  us  w*e 
had  no  difficulty  in  climbing  in  the  right  direction.  So 
wild  is  this  region  that  bears  are  not  uncommon,  and 
our  friendly  entertainers  always  carried  a  gun.  We  had 
little  fear,  however,  on  that  score,  as  bruin  shuns  hu- 
man society,  and  will  not  usually  interfere  with  you  if 
you    mind    your    own   business.     And    now    vegetation 
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ceased  and  gave  place  to  a  mass  of  stones,  large  and 
small,  lying  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  so  that 
our  advance  was  slow,  tiring,  and  most  ruinous  to  our 
shoes. 

On  reaching  the  top  we  found  it»  to  our  surprise,  a 
sharp,  precipitous  ridge,  and,  sad  to  say,  enveloped  in 
mist.  Fortunately  a  ritt  every  now  and  then  occurred, 
giving  us  a  brief  and  surprising  glance  into  the  far  dis- 
tance. Snow  lay  about  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  for 
Gousta  is  close  upon  six  thousand  feet  high. 

At  the  risk  of  our  necks  we  descended  by  a  steeper 
but  nearer  way,  often  sliding,  often  falling,  until  at  last 
we  reached  in  safety  the  little  village  of  Dale. 


One  of  these  ancient  edifices,  says  the  author  of  ^aw^/i 
//;  Nenviiy^  so  interested   the  King  of  Prussia  that  h* 
wished  to  possess  it.    Its  state  of  decay  required  a  larger 
expenditure  for  its  restoration  than  its  parishioners  could 
afford,  and  as  the  king  olTered  to  erect  a  new  building 
on  its  site  they  were  induced  to   part  with   it,  and,  n 
stored    to  its  original    state,    it  was    re-established 
Silesia. 

The  Norwegian  clergy  are,  as  a  rule,  a  well-educated 
class  of  men  and  are  well  paid  ;  they  enjoy,  besides  their 
livings,  a  good  house  and  some  land,  and  their  widows 
are  provided  for. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  church  systenci  is  the  care 
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We  made  our  way  hence  to  Hitterdal,  as  we  were  anx- 
ious to  see  its  far-famed  church,  the  largest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Norway.  It  stands  in  a  broad 
belt  of  meadow-land,  partially  hidden  by  an  avenue  of 
trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  grass-grown  church -yard. 
The  building  is  of  pine  wood,  the  roof  and  walls  are 
overlaid  with  wooden  shiiigles^ — those  of  the  roof 
rounded  at  their  base,  the  rest  tooth-shaped.  A  curious 
covered  way  runs  round  the  church.  There  is  a  gabled 
central  tower  supported  intern  ally  by  columns,  each 
consisting  of  a  single  pine  of  extraordinary  length.  Be- 
sides the  central  lower  there  are  two  spires.  The  plain 
interior  is  painted  throughout  a  light  straw  color,  with 
darker  grained  pillars,  and  there  are  a  number  of  blank 
windows  stained  green.  The  dimensions  of  the  church 
are  84  by  57  feet. 

The  Norwegian  pine  is  extremely  durable  ;  the  oldest 
churches  date  back   to   the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centurv. 


with  which  the  young  are  nurtured  in  Christian  doctrine. 
A  thorough  course  of  private  instruction  by  the  clergy- 
men of  the  parish  is  followed  by  a  strict  public  exami- 
nation by  the  bishop  before  the  congregation  as  to  their 
moral  and  religious  duties,  with  a  special  care  to  ascertaia 
that  each  individual  understands  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  he  uses.  Every  parish  in  Norway  has  a  school 
supported  by  compulsory  rates  and  a  small  payment  by 
every  scholar.  Sunday-schools  have  been  extensively 
established,  and  nearly  every  one  can  read  and  write. 
Throughout  the  country  the  religion  of  the  i>eople  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  spirit  of  universal  kindness;  and  if  lh<? 
moral  worth  of  a  nation  can  be  pretty  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  its  lower  classes,  the  Nor- 
wegians must  take  rank  amongthe  foremost,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  match  in  simplicity,  politeness,, 
honesty,  and  dignity  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Gamle 
N  o  rge .  **  Quiver, 
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lleyiiblie  of  Switzerlaiiil. 

The  Swiss  are  a  holiday-loving  people,  and  never 
miss  the  chance  of  celebrating  a  fUe,  The  whole 
Confederation  has  just  been  assisting  in  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  It  is  that  of  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  their  liberties.  It  was  on 
August  I,  1391,  that  representative  men  of  Schwytz,  of 
Uri»  and  of  Unterwalden,  who  had  watched  with  anxiety 
the  growing  power  and  encroachments  of  the  House  of 
Hapsbiirg,  met  in  a  field  by  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Can- 
tons, and  there  entered  into  a  solemn  pact^  the  magna 
I     charta  of  Switzerland.      How  their  oath  was  kept,  how 


$3,000.  The  same  amount  is  received  by  the  judges  of 
the  High  Court.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  the  nation  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  legislative 
and  executive  ability  which  it  actually  possesses  at  such 
a  figure. 

Another  point  of  contrast  with  the  American  Repub- 
lie  is  the  compulsory  military  service  imposed  on  all 
Swiss  citizens.  Surrounded  as  is  the  little  State  by 
great  military  powers,  the  necessity  is  realized  of  making 
the  amplest  possible  provision  for  its  own  defense.  The 
Swiss  are  accordingly  a  nation  of  citizen  soldiers. 

Another  important  detail  of  their  governmental  sys- 
tem, which  as  yet  has  been  followed  neither  in  .\nierica 
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the  bounds  of  the  Confederation  were  increased  by  the 
adhesion  of  canton  after  canton,  bow,  in  the  bloody 
fields  of  Morgarten,  of  tirandson,  of  Sempach,  and  of 
Morat,  this  people  proved  its  ^prowess  and  secured  its 
liberties  against  foreign  foes,  are  matters  of  history. 

The  republic  now  consists  of  twenty-two  cantons, 
representing  different  races,  religions,  and  languages, 
yet  welded  into  a  marvelous  solidarity,  and  possessing 
a  government  which  is  a  model  of  efficiency,  of  demo- 
cratic liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  uf  economy.  In 
niany  respects  one  discerns  in  it  a  strong  resemblance 
lo  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  are,  however,  some  strikintj  differences. 

One  is  in  the  remarkable  economy  with  which  the 
State  is  administered.  The  President  of  the  Confed* 
eration,  for  instance,  receives  only  $2,700  per  annum  as 
salary.  That  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil,   who    answer  to  our   Cabinet   Ministers,    is   about 


nor  England^  is  in  the  power  of  referendum  and  of  initia- 
tive possessed  by  the  people.  The  referendum  privilege  is 
that  held  by  the  citizens  of  having  a  measure  affecting 
the  Constitution  sent  down  to  them  by  the  Legislature 
to  be  directly  voted  upon»  That  of  **  initiative  ''  is  the 
power,  on  the  motion  of  50,000  citizens,  of  drasving  up 
a  measure  themselves  to  be  presented  to  the  Chambers 
for  discussion  and  decision.  By  this  means  the  whole 
peoj>le  are  kejit  continuously  in  touch  with  their  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to  remain 
unrepresentative  of  the  will  of  the  majority. 

In  these  respects  Switzerland  may  be  said  to  be  po- 
litically in  advance  of  ourselves.  In  others  they  are  dis- 
tinctly behind  us.  An  Englishman  or  American,  for 
instance,  accustomed  to  the  absolute  personal  liberty 
of  his  own  land,  feels  a  great  restriction  of  this  freedom 
on  becoming  a  resident  in  Switzerland,  Switzerland 
has  long  been  justly  famous  for  its  educational  institu- 


tions.  Democracy  is  king,  and  the  State  realizes  that 
the  people  must  be  educated.  The  primary  schools  are 
free,  and  the  teaching  excellent.  The  secondary  and 
technical  schools  and  the  numerous  universities  furnish  a 
system  which  enables  the  country  to  develop  the  talent 
of  its  more  promising  youth  to  the  highest  point*— Z<?rt- 
don  Christian, 

^    m^w    » — 

Koii-Christiaii  Yiew  of  Missionary  Failures* 

BV    THOMAS   H.    PEARNE,    D,D. 

L  Missionary  Failures — So-called. 

There  is  a  special  drive  just  now  against  missions 
as  failures.  Some  military  or  naval  oflficer  runs  through 
a  pagan  or  heathen  country  and  hastens  to  give  the 
world  his  superficial,  ill-digested  views  on  Christian 
missions  in  that  land,  and,  to  sum  them  all  up  in  a  word» 
he  rushes  into  print  and  informs  the  world  that  Christian 
missions  are  a  dead  failure. 

If  daily  papers  had  been  the  order  in  the  Roman 
Empire  when  Jesus  was  condemned  and  crucified  by 
Pontius  Pilate»  we  can  believe  that  the  next  day  there- 
after these  papers  would  have  contained  letters  from 
the  Roman  officers,  the  Jewish  priests,  and  from  press 
reporters  who  witnessed  the  crucifixion  stating  that  Chris- 
tianity was  an  utter  failure  \  its  founder  was  safely  lodged 
in  Joseph's  tomb»  under  seal  of  the  Roman  governor,  with 
a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  around  it.  Their  triumphing 
was  short,  and  so  will  be  that  of  these  new  enemies  of 
Christianity. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Oregon  missions  Commodore 
Lynch  proclaimed  the  Protestant  missions  there  a 
failure,  while  he  commended  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  It  was  not  difficult  to  ascertain  that  much 
of  the  Commodore's  misrepresentations  arose  from 
misinformation,  some  from  prejudice,  and  more  from 
an  animus  created  by  pique»  because  while  some 
Romanist  factors  and  employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  wined  and  dined  the  Commodore*  the  Protest- 
ant missionaries  extended  to  him  only  an  ordinary,  un* 
ostentatious  Christian  courtesy  and  hospitality.  The 
daily  press  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  recently  joined  in  the 
usual  outcry  against  '*  the  mission  craze,  whose  folly/'  the 
editor  greatly  marvels,  **  the  world  has  not  outgrown," 
and  against  the  missionaries,  as  **  adventurers— apostles, 
yearning  to  live  where  servants  arc  cheap,  and  to  be 
comfortably  and  daintily  clad." 

The  strictures  of  some  British  military  officer  on  the 
failure  of  missions  in  India  a  few  years  ago  are  not  for- 
gotten. In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Revien^  London, 
October  to  December,  1890,  we  have  "The  Non- 
Christian  View  of  Missionary  Failures,  by  a  Veteran 
Missionary." 

The  anonymous  roaligncr  of  his  own  side  says  :  '*  This 
view  has  few  exponents,"  But  it  surely  was  not  neces* 
sary  that  he,  '*  a  veteran  missionary,"  should  become  the 
vender  of  their  reproaches.  It  is  true  he  disclaims  their 
being  his  personal  belief,  '*  But  it  expresses,"  he  alleges, 
**  for  the  consideration  of  Christians  of  all  kinds,  what 


15  thought   in  the  non-Christian  East  of  Christian  mis-j 
sions."     He  presents  no  vouchers  or  credentials  of  hiif 
right  to  speak  for  them,  and  if  we  should  admit  his  sin- 
cerity, which  it  is  difficult  to  admit,  we  cannot  accept  his 
statements  as  true  and  unprejudiced. 

He  avers  with  unconcealed  approval  the  failure  of 
Christianity  by  saying  :  **  Christianity  has  failed  in  the 
East,"  and  also,  **  practically  it  does  not  exist  even  now 
to  the  eastward  of  Mesopotamia/*  All  this  is  strange 
indeed!  In  all  this  the  writer  convicts  himself  as  a 
failure  ;  for  if  he  is  really  a  veteran  missionary  he  pro- 
claims his  own  folly  in  attempting  the  impossible,  or  a 
failure  in  not  achieving  the  possible,  and  a  failure  by 
persisting  in  a  work  that  he  logically  argues  cannot 
succeed,  He  proves  himself  as  treacherous  as  Judas, 
who  recognized  his  Master  and  kissed  him  only  to  betray 
him,  for  he  has  the  speech  of  a  Galilean,  and  yet  he 
sells  out — for  how  much  ? 

He  copies  the  example  of  the  African  missionary 
bishop  who  while  drawing  his  salary  as  Christian  bishop 
and  wearing  priestly  robes  is  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  him  by  writing  up  the  mistakes  of  Moses. 

This  veteran  missionary  is  more  culpable  than  the 
cursing  Peter,  for  he  acted  and  spoke  under  severe 
and  powerful  temptation,  while  this  unnamed  veteran 
missionary  in  cold  blood  writes  down  the  libelous 
words  which  he  says  he  doesn't  believe  and  which  for 
sheer  and  utter  wantonness  he  parades  in  print,  "In 
his  haste  "  the  psalmist  slandered  himself  and  all  others 
by  saying,  **  all  men  are  liars."  In  his  leisure  this  man 
wantonly  and  deliberately  writes  his  **hard  speeches " 
of  ungodly  men  against  the  Gospel.  The  withholding 
of  his  name  is  in  keeping  with  his  moral  cowardice  and 
dishonesty  in  eating  the  bread  of  a  missionary  until  he 
becomes  a  veteran  and  then  rending  the  cause  he  has 
been  so  long  paid  to  upbuild.  The  statements  of  a 
moral  perjurer  should  be  taken  with  much  discount; 
for  if  untrue  in  hts  attitude,  he  may  be,  he  would  naturally 
be,  held  to  be  untrue  in  other  things — **  false  in  one, 
false  in  all." 

On  other  and  general  principles  this  witness  must  be 
discredited.  The  success  of  missions  is  never  ascribed 
nor  ascribable  to  the  ease  of  its  work  nor  to  the  natural  and 
philosophical  human  cause  underlying  it  to  make  it  the 
more  practicable,  but  it  is  by  the  divine  One  and  by  all  his 
disciples  attributed  to  the  power  of  God  in  the  Gospel, 
who  by  that  means  seeks  to  uplift  and  save  men*  Mis- 
sions are  not  to  be  expected  to  succeed  because  men  are 
easily  turned  from  sin  to  holiness,  but  because  God's 
power  is  in  them  and  with  them.  It  requires  **  exceed- 
ing great  power,  toward  [even]  them  who  believe"  to 
work  the  moral  transformation  of  a  man  or  a  people. 
The  power  involved  is  identical  with  that  which  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  and  exalted  him  into  the 
heavenlies.  The  greater  the  difficulties  the  greater  the 
power  required  to  grapple  and  overcome  them.  The 
trouble  with  the  whole  drift  of  the  veteran  missionary's 
diatribe  is  that  it  ascribes  failures  in  missionary  work 
to  invincible  obstacles.     He  says:  "It  is  the  nature  of 
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things  and  the  idiosyncrasy  and  circunistance  of  the 
immovable  East  which  insure  and  perpetuate  your  fail- 
ure. Yield  them  to  the  inevitable  and  the  unconquera- 
ble." The  argument  is  inherently  fatally  fallacious,  for 
it  leaves  out  of  account  the  omnipotent  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  applying  and  wielding  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  tlie  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who  believes. 

IL  Missionary  Failures— How  Shown. 

Our  severe  characterization  of  the  veteran  missionary 
will  probably  receive  sharp  censure.  As,  *^  May  not  a 
man  change  his  views  when  sober  facts  compel  such 
change  ?  "  Indeed^  **  Should  he  not  then  change  them  ?  ** 
"And  if  they  are  changed,  should  he  not  proclaim  such 
change?"  **  Should  he  by  concealing  his  views  after 
they  arc  changed  play  the  hypocrite,  and  because  his 
present  ideas  differ  from  those  wnth  whom  he  has  been 
associated  and  from  whom  he  has  received  his  support, 
should  he  hesitate  to  tell  of  such  change  and  its  reasons?" 
From  the  stand-point  of  the  censors  the  criticism  is  just. 
But  the  point  of  view  is  wrong.  Allow  a  man  to  change 
his  views?  Yes,  as  often  as  he  will  ;  as  often  as  the 
moon  quarters.  But  when  a  man's  views  become  those 
of  an  enemy  to  the  cause  in  which  he  works,  and  in 
which  he  receives  pay  for  working  as  a  frknd^  as  an 
honest  man  let  him  take  his  position  as  an  enemy,  when 
he  becomes  an  enemy  in  fact  by  his  change  of  views^and 
not  longer  hold  it  as  a  friend. 

When  a  man's  change  of  views  makes  him  really  an  out- 
sider and  an  unbeliever,  let  him  take  his  position  as  an 
outsider  and  an  unbeliever  w^here  he  really  belongs. 
Even  Judas,  when  he  changed  his  views  about  the  fitness 
and  righmess  of  his  sale  and  betrayal  of  Jesus,  had  the 
grace  and  the  manliness  to  bring  back  the  money  to 
those  who  paid  him  for  his  perfidy,  and  he  refused  longer 
to  keep  it  because  it  was  unjustly  and  dishonorably 
gained.  Let  this  veteran  missionary,  as  he  chooses  to 
call  himself,  come  out  from  under  his  cover  and  abjure 
his  former  mistaken  ideas  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  and 
let  him  give  his  real  name,  Judas  or  Feter,  or  whatever 
it  is. 

Since  this  veteran  missionary  pronounces  that  impossi* 
ble  which  Jesus  says  he  will  do  Jet  him  renounce  Christ. 
Jesus  says,  **  If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  Now,  the  man  should  refund  the  money  he  has 
received  for  his  support  since  he  changed  his  views 
and  ceased  to  be  a  believer,  or  if  he  has  not  changed 
his  views  as  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  sayings,  but  is  ped- 
dling out  those  of  Christ's  bitter  enemies,  let  him  no 
longer  claim  to  be  a  missionary  for  Christ.  Before  stating 
**the  real  causes  of  this  failure**  the  veteran  missionary 
says  he  wishes  **  to  prove  by  figures  how  grossly 
Christians  deceive  themselves  when  they  write  of  the 
wonderful  and  miraculous  spread  of  Christianity  over 
the  world,  and  the  influence  it  has  exercised  over 
mankind.**  He  says:  **  Examine  with  me  these  glib 
statements,  and  see  how  false  they  are.** 

In  three  forms  of  expression  this  veteran  missionary 


describes  how  Christian  missions  are  failures.  The  first 
form  of  expression  is  as  to  comparative  numbers,  thus: 

I.  **  There  is  nothing  wonderful  about  the  spread  of 
Chrisiiafiity.  Its  followers  number  at  the  end  of  1.500 
years  [why  not  say  1,800  years?]  445,000,000;  Hindu- 
ism, which  on  principle  receives  no  converts,  190,000,- 
000  ;  Buddhism,  only  five  centuries  earlier  than  Chris- 
tianity, has 560,000,000:  Mohammedanism,  six  centuries, 
has  160,000,000.  -  .  .  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
in  the  numbers  of  one  of  them  than  another.  Each 
form  of  religion  has  spread  over  and  been  confined  ta 
the  limits  that  suited  its  genius  and  teaching,  irrespective 
of  intrinsic  goodness.*'     Here  are  plenty  of  fallacies. 

(i)  Numbers  neither  prove  nor  disprove  Tightness, 
nor  do  they  prove  success.  Minorities  are  not  always 
wrong*  Majorities  are  not  always  right.  The  prophet 
Elijah  thought  anti-idolatry  a  failure  because  he  was  the 
last  man  left  to  stand  up  for  God  against  idolatry.  He 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  actual  facts.  There  were  7,000 
men  who  had  not  yielded.  And  if  there  had  been 
Elijah  only  to  stand  up  against  idolatry  that  side  would 
not  have  been  in  a  failing  condition.  Seven  thousand 
anti-idolaters  could  hardly  be  called  **  microscopic." 
Nor  were  Daniel  and  the  three  Hebrews.  He  and  they 
paid  dearly  for  their  firm  loyalty,  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  in  a  **  microscopic  **  minority  as  compared 
with  the  millions  of  antichrist  Jews  and  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  Gentile  millions  certainly  not  for 
Jesus.  It  looked  slightly  like  a  forlorn  hope  to  expec! 
the  early  change  of  the  relative  numbers.  Yet  wuihin 
two  months  from  the  crucifixion  the  Christian  minority 
in  Jerusalem  had  grown  from  120  to  10,000.  Within 
three  centuries  from  that  time  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  Christians.  Three  million 
rebel  colonists  in  America  compared  with  20,000,000 
loyal  British  subjects  neither  prove  nor  disprove  success, 
nor  that  a  republican  form  of  government  is  better 
than  a  limited  monarchy. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mormons  in  the 
United  Slates  I  Were  their  numbers  four  hundred  times 
as  great,  it  would  neither  prove  nor  disprove  any  thing 
as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  Mormonism  or  of  Chris- 
tianity, When  Jesus  said,  **  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up^ 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me,**  his  followers  were  of  **  mi- 
croscopic "  proportions.  Yet  Jesus  did  not  qualify  his 
prediction  by  saying  it  should  be  fulfilled  unless  im- 
possibilities superinduced  by  *'  the  nature  of  things,  the 
idiosyncrasy  and  circumstance  of  the  immovable  East,** 
should  prevent. 

The  statement  of  the  veteran  missionary,  that  **each 
form  of  religion  has  spread  over  and  been  confined  to 
the  limits  that  suited  its  genius  and  teaching,  irrespective 
of  intrinsic  goodness,*'  is  not  true.  The  false  religions 
which  he  names  preoccupied  the  fields  which  Moham- 
medanism conquered  from  them,  and  Buddhism  and 
Hinduism  were  already  in  full  growth  and  vigor  when 
Mohammedanism  entered,  and  they  now  jointly  occupy 
the  field, 

Christianity  addresses  the  same  Gospel  of  repentance 
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and  faith  to  all  alike  in  every  land  and  clime  and  age ; 
alike  to  Greenlanders  and  Hottentots,  to  the  ferocious 
cannibal  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  to  the  mild  and  meek 
Sandwich  Islanders.  In  all  lands  alike  it  is  found  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  needs  of  those  to  whom  it  comes, 
and  relatively  it  succeeds  alike  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East. 

(2)  The  relative  differences  in  dates  and  figures 
given  in  the  extract  quoted  are  accounted  for  in  the 
differences  in  teachings  and  statutes  between  Chris- 
tianity and  all  other  religions. 

Christianity  demands  chastity.  Mohammedanism, 
like  Mormonism,  offers  the  bribe  of  sensual  pleasures 
in  time  and  eternity  to  its  votaries.  Christianity  requires 
practical  obedience  to  truth  and  righteousness ;  Bud- 
dhism and  Hinduism  are  abstract,  dreamy  sentimental- 
isms.  Neither  of  them  bears  any  comparison  for  practi- 
cal good-doing  and  good-being  with  Christianity.  For 
setting  in  motion  agencies  of  human  blessing  and  up- 
lifting there  is  more  moral  force  in  the  little  finger  of 
Christianity  than  in  any  and  all  the  systems  of  Oriental 
dreamers  and  sentimentalists.  As  a  question  of  spiritual 
dynamics  there  is  more  power  in  1,000,000  live  Chris- 
tians than  in  the  combined  910,000,000  of  Buddhists, 
Hinduists,  and  Mohammedans. 

2.  The  second  statement^  as  showing  the  failure  of 
Christian  missions,  is  one  of  areas,  thus :  "  Christianity 
has  not  spread  over  the  whole  world ;  for,  practically,  it 
does  not  exist  except  in  microscopic  numbers  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Indian  archipelago — considerable  more 
than  half  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe." 

Areas  are  not  measures  of  civilization  any  more  than 
numbers.  There  is  more  civilization  in  one  square  mile 
of  London  than  in  the  three  and  one  third  millions  of 
square  miles  of  Sahara.  London  has  more  people  and 
more  civilization  than  Madagascar  and  Ceylon,  which 
are  250,000  miles  greater  in  area  than  London.  Yet  in 
both  those  countries  there  is  more  than  **  a  handful  of 
corn  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,"  and  already  "  the 
fruit  thereof  shakes  like  Lebanon." 

A  truth-loving  man  would  hardly  say  that  2,000,000 
converts  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Indian  archipelago 
were  only  "  a  microscopic  number." 

3.  The  third  statement  describing  the  failure  of  mis- 
sions is  one  of  influence,  thus :  **  Its  influence  over  man- 
kind is  scarcely  perceptible.  By  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  human  race  it  is  rejected  and  ignored.  Of  those 
who  profess  Christianity  considerably  more  than  one 
half  are  only  called  Christians  from  living  in  Christian 
countries.  .  .  .  This  leaves  only  one  sixth  of  the  human 
race  to  be  counted  as  Christians  in  any  real  sense."  If 
this  statement  were  admitted  as  strictly  true,  one  sixth 
cannot  truly  be  called  "  a  microscopic  "  part  of  six 
sixths. 

Very  much  of  this  is  mere  assumption  and  bold  asser- 
tion. Christianity  to-day  rules  the  policy  of  the  world. 
Its  commerce,  wealth,  literature,  laws,  customs,  civiliza- 
tion feel  the  quickening,  uplifting  power  of  Christianity. 
The  advance  in  this  century  in  all  real  progress,  dis- 


covery, art,  invention,  knowledge,  exceeds  that  of  any 
one  of  the  former  centuries,  and  yet  the  marvelous 
strides  made  toward  Christianizing  the  world  exceed  all 
other  progress  made  in  this  century. 

III.  Missionary  Failure — Alleged  Causes. 

Thus  far,  our  study  has  been  confined  to  the  gen- 
eral argument  as  to  the  evidences,  if  any,  that  Christian 
missions  have  been  failures,  either  in  the  East  or  the 
West.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  multiplied  and 
strong  of  wonderful  success. 

We  shall  find  that  the  causes  alleged  by  this  veteran 
missionary,  acting  as  attorney  for  the  non-professing 
deniers  of  missionary  successes  and  proclaimers  of  mis- 
sionary failures,  are  equally  untrue,  unsupported,  and 
misleading,  as  are  the  statements  already  traversed. 

**  Now  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  Christian  missions  in 
the  East  as  explained  by  non-Christians.  Put  in  con- 
densed form,  outsiders  say  :  *  Christianity  makes  converts 
where  there  is  no  real  religion  to  oppose  it ;  it  fails  where 
there  is  a  real  religion.'  By  real  religion  I  do  not  mean  any 
one  true  religion  (even  supposing  there  is  to  be  one  such) ; 
but  any  thing  positive,  answering  to  any  sufficient  defini- 
tion of  religion.  By  religion  we  understand  *  the  prac- 
tical relation  of  man  to  God  by  belief,  worship,  and 
obedience  or  morality.*  The  East  had  such  religions; 
the  West  never  had." 

Several  conclusive  objections  to  these  statements  are 
at  hand  : 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  Christianity  makes  converts 
only  where  there  is  no  real  religion  to  oppose  it;  and 
fails  to  make  them  where  is  a  real  religion. 

2.  The  assumption  that  Christianity  is  not  the  true 
religion  is  the  boldest  skepticism  and  infidelity. 

3.  The  definition  of  religion  given  by  this  veteran 
missionary  attorney  for  non-professors  is  too  low.  In 
addition  to  what  this  veteran  missionary  gives  as  con- 
stituting religion,  Mr.  Webster  adds  :  "  Right  feelings 
toward  God  as  rightly  apprehended  ;  piety." 

4.  It  is  falsely  assumed  that  the  West  had  no  religion, 
strictly  speaking,  and  that  the  East  had. 

In  strictness  of  speech  neither  the  West  nor  the  East 
had  religion.  But  if  the  East  had,  and  if  they  still 
have,  religion  fairly  so  called,  so  had  the  West. 

Greece  had  religions.  The  list  of  her  gods  runs  up  to 
thirty  thousand.  Paul  found  an  altar  inscribed  to  "  the 
unknown  God,"  whom  they  "  ignorantly  worshiped." 
The  writings  of  the  Grecian  philosophers — Plato,  Seneca, 
Socrates,  and  others — show  that  the  Greeks  were  relig- 
ious and  that  they  had  as  really  as  India  or  China  a  re- 
ligion. And  this  religion  went  down  before  Christianity 
in  the  days  of  Paul.  Rome  had,  as  Greece  had,  the  re- 
ligion of  Paganism  ;  and  if  Hinduism  and  Buddhism 
and  Mohammedanism  were  religions,  so  were  the  sys- 
tems of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Crossing  to  the  western  continent,  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  most  civilized  of  the  States  in  the  West  in  the  days 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  had  the  religion  of  sun-worship 
somewhat  like  that  of   the  early  Phenicians  and  the 


later  Persians  It  is  granted  that  they  were  idolatrous 
systems;  it  is  granted  that  they  were  bloody  and  cruel; 
but  so  was  wife-burning,  so  was  child  offering  or  sacri- 
ficing, common  to  the  systems  of  Asia, 

If  the  religions  of  America  and  Europe  could  be  sup- 
planted by  Christianity,  and  they  certainly  were  so  sup- 
planted, why  not  those  of  Asia  and  Africa?  Besides, 
ihe  success  or  failure  of  Christian  missions  cannot  be 
predicated  of  doing  only  what  is  easy,  and  doing  it  in  a 
given  time;  and  of  always  failing  in  what  is  difficult. 
These  conditions  of  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  subjugating 
the  world  to  Christ  do  not  enter  into  the  problem  at 
all. 

**  This  Oospel  "  is  to  be  **  preached  in  all  the  world  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come/' 
It  is  not  failure  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  refuses  to  re- 
pent and  believe  ;  and  if  this  is  true  of  one^  it  is  equally 
so  of  many  and  of  all.  Other  statements  as  to  the  East 
in  addition  to  being  untrue  are  misleading  by  their  as- 
sumptions and  their  sweeping  totalities. 

Our  veteran  missionary  non-Christian  champion 
specifies  Brahman  ism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism as  coming  up  to  **  our  definition  of  religion^the 
practical  relation  of  man  to  God  in  belief,  worship, 
morality."  How  defective  they  are  in  man's  relation  to 
liod  is  seen  in  the  fatalism  of  the  lost,  in  the  pantheism 
of  Buddhism,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  God  among  the 
Brahmans.  What  sort  of  worship  is  it  which  makes 
the  sun  and  reptiles  and  vegetables  objects  of  worship  } 
VV^hat  kind  of  morality  is  that  which  immolates  wives 
and  children  and  muUi plies  wives  ? 

Infanticide  and  idol-worship  and  self-torture  and 
concubinage  can  hardly  be  placed  alongside  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  false  religions  of  the  East,  like  those  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  unclean,  debasing,  and 
sanguinary.  If  they  were  not,  Christian  tiiissions  could 
hardly  be  called  failures  for  not  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing those  who  already  had  what  the  Gospel  offers. 
These  assum|jiions  are  a  begging  of  the  question  to  be 
proved.  And  yet  the  article  of  this  veteran  missionary^ 
abounds  with  these  assumptions.  "Of  temporal  things 
Christianity  had  nothing  to  offer.  .  .  ,  For  what  has 
Christianity  to  offer  for  the  East  which  the  East  has  not 
already?'*     I  answer:   '*Much  every  way." 

They  have  not  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men. 
They  have  not  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  his  great  work 
of  atonement.  They  have  not  the  practical  Christian  truth 
and  Christian  morality  which  the  Gospel  brings.  They 
have  not  the  Christian  education  which  distinguishes 
and  exalts  our  Christian  civilization.  They  have  not 
the  practical,  far-reaching,  effective,  systematic  benefi- 
cence for  body  and  soul  which  Christianity  teaches  and 
administers.  They  have  not  the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  They  lack  the  social 
purity  and  refinement  taught  and  required  by  Christ. 
Womanhood  is  debased  for  want  of  Christianity,  The 
Christian  family  and  home,  the  great  gift  of  God  to  his 
people,  and  by  and  to  which  the  blessing  promised  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  Christ  to  earth  is  to  have 


fulfillment    the  wide  world   around,  is  wanting  in   the 
East.     This  will  come.     It  is  coming.     The  dawn  ad- 
vances; the  night  recedes. 
Xtnia,  O. 

Progress  of  Protei^tiitit  MisHioits  for  One  Huu- 
dred  Years. 

**  He  hii*  done  great  thing*.'* 
BY    REV.   EKNEST   G.   WESLEY. 

Great  as  have  been  the  achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  every  field  of  investigation  and  ]>ossible  dis- 
covery, all  achievements  pale  before  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  in  all  mission  fields.  The  more  we  exara- 
ine  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  the  resistances,  the 
active  opposition  ;  the  more  we  look  at  what  has  been 
accomplished,  the  more  we  are  forced  to  see  the  super- 
human Hand  in  the  marvelous  successes  gained  within 
one  hundred  years  (for  the  beginning  of  modern  mission 
work  must  be  assigned  to  17 86,  when  Dr.  Coke  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  or  to  1792,  the  year  in  which  the 
well-known  gathering  of  twelve  Baptist  ministers  took 
place  in  the  house  of  Mrs,  Wallis). 

Two  questions  arise  just  here.  (i)  Why  was  there 
so  long  a  delay  between  the  Reformation  and  modern 
missions?  (2)  What  causes  then  produced  this  great 
movement } 

(i)  The  delay  seeras  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  (c?)  the  strife  between  evangelical  faith  and  Roman- 
ism, (^)  the  unfortunate  and  yet  necessary  strife  between 
the  reformed  Churches  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  (^) 
the  need  of  time  in  which  to  discipline  and  refine. 

(:•)  The  causes  which  then  gave  birth  to  foreign 
missions  may  be  given  as  (<r)  the  rwt  uncertain  tones  of 
the  gospel  trumpet  when  held  to  the  lips  of  such  men  as 
Romaine,  Venn,  Grimshaw,  Edwards,  Whiiefield,  and 
the  Wesleys;  {b)  the  falling  back  of  the  fiood  of  Herbert's 
Deism,  Spinoza's  Pantheism,  and  llavle's  Skepticism, 
partly  as  the  result  of  its  own  lifelessness,  but  much 
more  as  the  result  of  gospel  truth;  (r)  the  mighty  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  aroused  men  and  women  to 
an  irresistible  sense  of  responsibility,  laid  upon  them  the 
**  burden  of  souls,"  convicted  them  for  holiness,  and 
poured  out  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
causes  softened  the  metal;  upon  it  the  hand  of  God  fell, 
and  when  his  hand  rose  the  Church  saw  in  bold  relief  the 
almost  obliterated  and  furgotten  Galilean  commission  : 
**  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gos[)el  to  every 
creature."  The  Church  saw,  and  from  the  depths  of  a 
heart  filled  with  quenchless  love  for  the  unsaved  heathen 
gave  birth  to  men  and  women  God-chosen  and  anointed 
for  the  work. 

Looking  back  at  the  then,  looking  with  rejoicing 
hearts  upon  the  now,  let  us  very  briefly  review  something 
of  what  God  has  done  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
A  knowledge  of  this  will  show  us  the  mighty  power  oi 
his  truth,  necessarily  inspire  every  Christian  to  redoubled  i 
effort,  and  help  Faith  answer  the  taunt  of  No-faith:  **  Who 
is  Jehovah  thy  God  that  I  should  serve  him?** 


(i)  The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the 
far  larger  proportion  of  young  men  in  ihe  States  tainted 
with  infidelity;  to-day,  Ingersoll,  the  oft-defeated  but 
irrepressible,  stands  before  us  as  almost  the  only  public 
champion  of  this  phase  of  unbelief  in  the  United  Slates 
against  (the  estimates  are  low)  about  13,000,000  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  500,000  teachers,  75,000  preachers, 
14,000^000  professed  Christians,  and  millions  more  favor- 
able to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

(2)  Then,  there  were  not  in  the  world  much  over  five 
million  copies  of  the  Bible  ;  within  the  century  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  issued  nearly  one 
hundred  million  copies  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  tht:  Bible, 
the  present  annual  issue  of  the  two  leading  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  England  equaling  5,000,000. 

(3)  Then,  so  scarce  and  so  costly  were  cojMes  of  the 
word  that  few  could  possess  a  Bible.  In  the  mountain 
districts  of  Wales  the  villagers  had  to  club  together  to 
purchase  a  copy,  which  was  passed  from  one  home  to 
another;  to-day,  Bibles  can  be  bought  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  Testaments  for  four  cents. 

(4)  Then,  the  number  of  religious  seminaries  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  was  very  few  ;  to-day,  we  have 
350  religious  (Protestant)  training  institutions,  against 
but  75  or  3o  non-denominational,  many,  indeed  most  of 
the  latter  being  under  Christian  influence.  Voltaire's 
boast  is  not  only  unfulfilled,  but,  from  the  educational 
stand-point,  infidelity  has  lost  all  it  then  fancied  it  held. 

(5)  Then»  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  peoples, 
customs,  languages,  countries,  perils,  obstacles,  etc., 
in  the  path  of  the  foreign  missionary  ;  to-day,  thanks  to 
the  Gospel,  almost  every  heathen  land  is  a  "  known  land  " 
to  the  missionary,  and  over  four  hundred  translations  of 
the  Bible  exist. 

(6)  Then,  the  work  had  no  leaders,  no  rank  and  filt; 
every  man  and  woman  sent  out  was  a  raw  recruit,  every 
advance  was  an  experiment  ;  to-day,  leaders,  some  of 
God's  choicest  men  and  women,  occupy  every  field,  and 
hundreds  are  rallying  under  these  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

(7)  Then,  but  seventy  years  ago,  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  but  mie  convert;  last  year  God  gave 
them  over  9,300.  Sixty-seven  years  since,  but  iS  mem- 
bers ;  to-day  (not  counting  the  representation  in  heaven), 
over  125,000.  Seven ty*seven  years  ago,  an  income  of 
$1,233;  i^st  year,  about  $360,000.  Seventy-seven  years 
ago,  but  2  missionaries;  to-day,  nearly  2,000, 

(8)  Then,  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
had  no  missionaries,  no  stations,  no  fields,  no  mena- 
bers  ;  to-day,  it  occupies  nearly  300  stations,  employs 
over  4,8qo  English  and  native  workers,  and  has  about 
47,000  living  members,  73,000  scholars,  1,772  schools, 
and  at  least  300,000  in  its  congregations, 

(9)  Then,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  Gospel 
was  powerless  before  the  ignorance,  degradation,  and  im- 
purity of  Fuegian,  Hottentot,  Maori, and  Fijian;  to-day, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  stands  before  the  world  as  aifk  to 
lift  the  vilest  of  all  nations  back  to  the  heart  of  God. 

(10)  Then,  China  was  most  truly  the  "  walled-in  em- 


pire/' Outside  the  stories  of  traders  and  Jesuits  nothing 
was  known  of  the  country.  Morrison  landed  at  Canton 
in  1807;  when  1890  closed  39  societies  were  at  work,  em^ 
ploying  2,740  native  and  foreign  laborers,  having 
16,836  scholars  enrolled,  37,287  living  converts,  and  a: 
least  250,000  known  to  be  favorable  to  Christianity. 
(Should  No-faith  or  Little-faith  ask,  **What  are  these 
among  so  many  ?  "  let  both  remember  mission-increase 
grows  according  to  God's  ratio,  not  ours.)  These  Chi- 
nese converts  gave  last  year  an  average  of  $1.20  for^ 
missions.  Christians  in  the  United  States  25  cents,         ^| 

(11)  Then,  India  was  held  from  Christ  (a)  by  native 
hate,  intolerance,  and  superstition,  and  {d)  by  European 
godlessness,  apathy,  and  greed  ;  to-day,  India's  hundreds 
of  millions  can  be  freely  offered  Christ's  salvation,  her 
40,000,000  zenana-imprisoned  women  are  able  to  receive 
the  Gospel,  and  already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
120,000,000  women  (21,000,000  being  widows)  are  be*  ^ 
ing  uplifted  from  the  degradation  of  centuries,  H 

(12)  Then,  Japan  inscribed  upon  her  gates,  "Death 
to  every  teacher  of  the  foreign  religion.'*  In  1853  the 
first  Christian  hymn  ever  heard  in  the  harbor  of  Yedda 
rose  from  Perry's  frigate;  in  1854  the  Gospel  entered 
Japan,  and  to-day  (though  at  present  under  some  perse- 
cution, as  in  1869)  the  Gospel  claims  396  light-centen, 
with  nearly  31,000  members — 17*000  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  10,000  in  day-schools,  and  287  students  in  14 
theological  schools. 

(13)  Then,  Africa  (with  a  present  population  by  some 
estimated  at  not  far  short  of  100,000,000  and  an  area 
equal  to  four  fifths  of  the  habitable  globe)  was  wholly 
unknown  except  around  a  few  of  its  harbors  and  on  the 
borders  of  Cape  Colony.  Within  the  memory  of  thou- 
sands yet  living  two  Scotchmen  (one  a  gardener,  the 
other  a  spinner)  —  Moffat  and  Livingstone —  opened 
Africa  to  the  Gospel,  To-day,  Africa  has  about  500  mis- 
sionary stations  and  at  least  250,000  converts  (some  say 
over  400,000)  of  the  Uganda  type, 

(14)  Then,  and  within  much  less  than  a  century,  the 
isles  of  the  sea  bowed  low  before  the  no-gods  of 
wood  and  stone  whose  names  and  worship  are  synonyms 
of  every  thing  degrading  and  bestial  ;  to-day,  the  whole 
of  the  South  Pacific  is  more  thoroughly  evangelized 
than  the  United  States. 

(15)  Then,  excepting  portions  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica  under  Protestant  rule,  the  countries  of  the  world  bad 
their  gates  closed  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ;  to-day 
(excepting  Thibet— for  years  closely  invested,  now  trod 
by  the  skirmish  line^^and  those  lands  still  under  the  iron 
heel  of  Romish  intolerance),  the  gates  of  the  world  are 
wide  open  for  the  advance  of  the  armies  of  Jehovah  to 
conquest. 

(16)  Then,  Turkey  trembled  before  the  green  flag  of 
the  false  prophet;  to-day,  Mohammedanism  (which  seems 
to  be  assuming  the  position  of  Christianity*s  most  stub- 
born foe)  is  far  from  what  it  once  was,  for  the  light  of 
Christ  streams  out  from  over  three  hundred  centers,  while 
Roberts,  the  Syrian  Protestant,  Euphrates,  Anatolia,  and 
the    Central   Turkish   colleges   (the   latter   not    wholly 
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rebiiiU  after  its  destruction  last  year)  are  sending  out 
scores  of  educated  natives,  whose  faith  in  Islam  is  not 
and  cannot  be  very  strong. 

(17)  Then,  not  a  call  for  a  single  missionary;  to-day, 
thousands  in  the  foreign  field,  thousands  more  pledged 
—  Hudson  Taylor,  of  the  China  Island  Mission,  brave, 
patient^  heroic^  calling  for  1,000  volunteers  for  China 
alone,  where  he  has  already  stationed  several  hundred 
workers;  and  more  recently  Miss  Leitch,  of  Ceylon,  re- 
peating a  similar  call  for  the  churches  to  supply, 

(18)  Then,  not  one  medical  missionary;  now,  about 
290,  many  of  whom  have  gladly  given  up  the  certainty  of 
highest  professional  success,  wealth,  and  honor  at  home 
that  they  may  in  His  name  minister  to  the  souls  of  the 
heathen  through  loving  ministrations  to  the  body. 

(19)  Then,  not  one  woman's  missionary  society  ; 
to-day;  ^S,  employing  4,397  foreign  and  native  workers, 
72  medical  missionaries,  having  an  income  of  $1,750,- 
000,  and  pressing  forward  into  the  opened  zenanas  of  In- 
dia^ as  also  into  the  seclusion  of  the  harem  in  other  East- 
ern lands. 

(20)  Then,  not  a  college  supporting  its  own  mission- 
ary; to-day,  49  educational  institutions  in  the  States  sup- 
porting a  foreign  worker,  and  out  of  these  schools  and 
colleges  5,000  pledged  to  foreign  work  as  soon  as  their 
education  is  completed;  of  whom,  allowing  for  rejectiofi, 
defection,  and  selection,  it  is  fair  to  assume  seventy  per 
cent,  will  reach  the  field* 

(21)  Then,  so  small  a  prospect  of  female  education 
in  India  that  within  seventy-five  years  Dr.  Duff  wrote 
home,  *'  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  cause  of  female  educa- 
tion in  India  is  hopeless;"  to-day,  90,000  are  being  edu- 
cated in  India,  seventy-five  per  cent,  under  Christian 
influence,  the  zenanr.  work  reaching  thousands  of  the 
highest  classes. 

(22)  Then,  the  whole  Church  could  barely  support 
one  small  mission  (the  success  of  this  one  being  regarded 
as  problematical);  to-day,  there  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  missionary  societies  well  supported,  and 
besides  these  many  independent  bands  at  work,  such  as 
the  Keith-Falconer,  Hudson  Taylor's,  Helmick*s,  Uni- 
versities*, Harms*s,  Bishop  Taylor's,  with  many  others 
doing  grand  work  for  Christ. 

(23)  Then,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  had  not  more 
than  Just  touched  the  outermost  edge  of  the  heathen 
world ;  to-day,  if  one  would  be  filled  with  great  joy  Jet 
him  take  up  and  read  the  record  of  work  among  the  Ba- 
sutos,  Balolos,Telugus,  Santals,  Maoris,  Fuegians,  Fijians, 
Kols,  Berbers,  Burmans,  Karens,  Kuruman,  Esqui- 
maux, Hovas,  etc.,  etc.  He  who  does  this  will  be  as- 
tounded  by  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  the  power 
of  the  GospeL 

(24)  Then,  he  who  labored  prayed,  gave  to  foreign 
missions — did  so  for  an  uncertainty  :  betbre  him  lay 
doubt,  exptriment,  possible  failure,  and  defeat ;  to-day, 
the  student  of  foreign  missions  can  point  to  Liberia, 
Madagascar,  Tinnevelly,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Uganda,  Burma,  Cuba,  India,  Africa,  China, 
and  every  land  where  Christ  has  been  preached  ;  he  can 


also  name  such  individual  results  as  Ghengis,  Shidiak, 
Africaneer,  Crowther,  San  Quala,  Kho-lha-byu,  Neesi* 
ma.  Ting  Ching,  the  martyrs  of  Madagascar  and  Ugan- 
da^ the  heroes  of  Polynesia,  and  many  more  as  examples 
of  men  and  women  transformed  by  the  power  of  God. 

(25)  Then,  not  one  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  ;  to-day,  its  record  stands  before  us  as  the 
march  and  triumph  of  God's  ever-victorious  army* 
occupying  twenty  distinct  foreign  mission  fields,  em- 
ploying 4,764  native  and  foreign  preachers,  teachers,  and 
workers,  having  52,966  members,  21,765  probationers 
(11,189  conversions  the  past  year),  107,085  Sabbath- 
school  scholars,  mission  property  valued  at  nearly 
$3,000,000,  and  a  foreign  mission  income  (disburse- 
ments?) of  $613,300. 

What  more  shall  be  said  ?  Much  might  be  added  did 
space  allow,  but  both  time  and  space  at  present  forbid 
more  than  this  imperfect  and  brief  summary*  Enough 
has  been  slated  to  inspire  every  worker  with  new  faith, 
deeper  love,  stronger  energy,  more  hearty  and  generous 
support,  and  more  whole-souled  gratitude  to  Jlim  whose 
ultimate  design  is  to  win  te  himself  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth* 


Sim  Chung,  the   Dutiful   Kori^an  Daughter. 

TRANSLATED.FROM  THE  KOREAN  BY  H,  N<  ALL£N,  M,D. 

Sim  Hyun,  or  Mr.  Sim,  was  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Korean  village  in  which  he  resided.  He  belonged  to 
the  Vaf/g  Biifty  or  gentleman  class,  and  when  he  walked 
forth  it  was  with  the  stately  swinging  stride  of  the  gen- 
tleman, while  if  he  bestrode  his  favorite  donkey,  or  was 
carried  in  his  chair,  a  runner  went  ahead  calling  out  to 
the  commoners  to  clear  the  road.  His  rank  was  not 
high,  and  though  greatly  esteemed  as  a  scholar^  his  in- 
come would  scarcely  allow  of  his  taking  the  position  he 
w^as  fitted  to  occupy. 

His  parents  had  been  very  fortunate  in  betrothing  him 
to  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  accomplished  maiden, 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  gentleman.  She  w^as  noted 
for  beauty  and  grace,  while  her  mental  qualities  were 
the  subject  of  continual  admiration.  She  could  not 
only  read  and  write  her  native  ernmun,  \mX  was  skilled 
in  Chinese  characters,  while  her  embroidered  shoes, 
pockets,  and  other  feminine  articles  were  the  pride  of 
her  mother  and  friends.  She  had  embroidered  a  set  of 
historic  panels,  which  her  father  sent  to  the  king.  His 
majesty  mentioned  her  skill  with  marked  commendation, 
and  had  the  panels  made  up  into  a  screen  which  for 
some  time  stood  behind  his  mat,  and  continually  called 
forth  his  admiration. 

Sim  had  not  seemed  very  demonstrative  in  regard  to 
his  approaching  nuptials,  but  once  he  laid  his  eyes  upon 
his  betrothed,  as  she  unveiled  at  the  ceremony,  he  was 
completely  captivated,  and  brooked  with  poor  grace  the 
formalities  that  had  to  be  gone  through  before  he  could 
claim  her  as  his  constant  companion. 

It  was  an  exceptionally  happy  union,  the  pair  being 
intellecntally  suited  to  each  other,  and  each  apparently 
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possessing  the  bodily  attributes  necessary  to  charm  the 
other.  There  was  never  a  sign  of  disgust  or  disappoint- 
ment at  the  choice  their  parents  had  made  for  them. 
They  used  to  wander  out  into  the  little  garden  off  the 
women's  quarters,  and  sit  in  the  moonlight,  planning 
for  the  future,  and  enjoying  the  products  of  each  other's 
well  stored  mind.  It  was  their  pet  desire  to  have  a  son, 
and  all  their  plans  seemed  to  center  around  this  one 
ambition  ;  the  years  came  and  went,  however,  but  their 
coveted  blessing  was  withheld.  The  wife  consulted  priest- 
esses, and  the  husband,  from  long  and  great  disappoint- 
ment, grew  sad  at  heart  and  cared  but  little  for  mingling 
with  the  world,  which  he  thought  regarded  him  with 
shame.  He  took  to  books  and  began  to  confine  himself 
to  his  own  apartments,  letting  his  poor  wife  stay  neg- 
lected and  alone  in  the  apartments  of  the  women. 
From  much  study,  lack  of  exercise,  and  failing  appetite 
he  grew  thin  and  emaciated,  and  his  eyes  began  to  show 
the  wear  of  overwork  and  innutrition.  The  effect  upon 
his  wife  was  also  bad,  but  with  a  woman's  fortitude  and 
patience  she  bore  up,  and  hoped  in  spite  of  constant 
disaJli)ointment.  She  worried  over  her  husband's  con- 
dition and  felt  ashamed  that  she  had  no  name  in  the 
world  other  than  the  wife  of  Sim,  while  she  wished  to 
be  known  as  the  mother  of  the  Sim  of  whom  they  had 
both  dreamed  by  day  and  by  night  till  dreams  had  al- 
most left  them. 

After  fifteen  years  of  childless  waiting  the  wife  of 
Sim  dreamed  again  ;  this  time  her  vision  was  a  brilliant 
one,  and  in  it  she  saw  a  star  come  down  to  her  from  the 
skies  above.  The  dream  awakened  her,  and  she  sent  for 
her  husband  to  tell  him  that  she  knew  their  blessing  was 
about  to  come  to  them  ;  she  was  right,  a  child  was 
given  to  them,  but,  to  their  great  dismay,  it  was  only  a 
girl.  Heaven  had  kindly  prepared  the  way  for  the  little 
visitor,  however  ;  for  after  fifteen  years  of  weary  waiting 
they  were  not  going  to  look  with  serious  disfavor  upon 
a  girl,  however  much  their  hopes  had  been  placed  upon 
the  advent  of  a  son. 

The  child  grew,  and  the  parents  were  united  as  they 
only  could  be  by  such  a  precious  bond.  The  ills  of 
childhood  seemed  not  to  like  the  little  one.  Even  the 
virus  of  small-pox,  that  was  duly  placed  in  her  nostril, 
failed  to  inoculate  her,  and  her  pretty  skin  remained 
fresh  and  soft  like  velvet,  and  totally  free  from  the 
marks  of  the  dread  disease. 

At  ten  years  of  age  she  bade  fair  to  far  surpass  her 
mother's  noted  beauty  and  accomplishments.  Her 
cheeks  were  full-blown  roses,  and  whenever  she  opened 
her  dainty  curved  mouth  ripples  of  silvery  laughter  or 
words  of  mature  wisdom  were  sure  to  be  given  forth.  The 
hearts  of  the  parents,  that  had  previously  been  full  of 
tears,  were  now  light  and  full  of  contentment  and  joy ; 
while  they  were  constantly  filled  with  pride  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  their  child  that  con- 
tinually came  to  them.  The  father  forgot  that  his  off- 
spring was  not  a  boy,  and  had  his  child  continually  by 
his  side  to  guide  his  footsteps,  as  his  feeble  eyes  refused 
♦o  perform  their  office. 


Just  as  their  joy  seemed  too  great  to  be  lasting  it  was 
suddenly  checked  by  the  death  of  the  mother,  which 
plunged  them  into  a  deep  grief  from  which  the  father 
emerged  totally  blind.  It  soon  became  a  question  as  to 
where  the  daily  food  was  to  come  from ;  little  by  little 
household  trinkets  were  given  to  the  brokers  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  in  ten  years  they  had  used  up  the  home- 
stead, and  all  it  contained. 

The  father  was  now  compelled  to  ask  alms,  and  as  his 
daughter  was  grown  to  womanhood  she  could  no  longer 
direct  his  footsteps  as  he  wandered  out  in  the  darkness 
of  the  blind.*  One  day  in  his  journeying  he  fell  into  a 
deep  ditch,  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself. 
After  remaining  in  this  deplorable  condition  for  some 
time  he  heard  a  step,  and  called  out  for  assistance,  say- 
ing:  **I  am  blind,  not  drunk,"  whereupon  the  passing 
stranger  said  :  "  I  know  full  well  you  are  not  drunk. 
True,  you  are  blind,  yet  not  incurably  so." 

"Why,  who  are  you  that  you  know  so  much  about 
me  }  "  asked  the  blind  man. 

"  I  am  the  old  priest  of  the  temple  in  the  mountain 
fortress." 

**Well,  what  is  this  that  you  say  about  my  not  being 
permanently  blind  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  prophet,  and  I  have  had  a  vision  concerning 
you.  In  case  you  make  an  offering  of  300  bags  of  rice 
to  the  Buddha  of  our  temple  you  will  be  restored  to 
sight,  you  will  be  given  rank  and  dignity,  while  your 
daughter  will  become  the  first  woman  in  all  Korea." 

**  But  I  am  poor,  as  well  as  blind,"  was  the  reply. 
"  How  can  I  promise  such  a  princely  offering  ?  " 

**  You  may  give  me  your  order  for  it,  and  pay  it  along 
as  you  are  able,"  said  the  priest. 

"Very  well,  give  me  pencil  and  paper,"  whereupon 
they  retired  to  a  house,  and  the  blind  man  gave  his 
order  for  the  costly  price  of  his  sight.  Returning  home 
weary,  bruised,  and  hungry,  he  smiled  to  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  ill  condition,  at  the  thought  of  his  giving  an 
order  for  so  much  rice  when  he  had  not  a  grain  of  it  to 
eat. 

He  obtained,  finally,  a  little  work  in  pounding  rice  in 
the  stone  mortars.  It  was  hard  labor  for  one  who  had 
lived  as  he  had  done ;  but  it  kept  them  from  starving, 
and  his  daughter  prepared  his  food  for  him  as  nicely  as 
she  knew  how.  One  night,  as  the  dinner  was  spread  on 
the  little,  low  table  before  him,  sitting  on  the  floor,  the 
priest  came  and  demanded  his  pay  ;  the  old  blind  man 
lost  his  appetite  for  his  dinner,  and  refused  to  eat.  He 
had  to  explain  to  his  daughter  the  compact  he  had  made 
with  the  priest,  and  while  she  was  filled  with  grief,  and 
dismayed  at  the  enormity  of  the  price,  she  yet  seemed 
to  have  some  hope  that  it  might  be  accomplished  and 
his  sight  restored. 

That  night,  after  her  midnight  bath,  she  laid  down  on 
a  mat  in  the  open  air,  and  gazed  up  to  heaven,  to  which 
she  prayed  that  her  poor  father  might  be  restored  to 
health  and  sight.     While  thus  engaged  she  fell  asleep 

*  After  reaching  girlhood  persons  of  respectabihty  are  not  seen  on  the  streeaio 
Korea. 
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and  dreamed  thai  her  mother  came  down  from  heaven 
lo  comfort  her,  and  told  her  not  to  worry,  that  means 
would  be  found  for  the  payment  of  the  rice,  and  that 
soon  all  would  be  hap[>y  again  in  the  bttlc  family. 

The  next  day  she  chanced  to  hear  of  the  wants  of  a 
great  merchant  who  sailed  in  his  large  boats  to  China 
for  trade,  but  was  greatly  distressed  by  an  evil  spirit 
that  lived  in  the  water  through  which  he  must  pass. 
For  some  time,  it  was  stated^  he  had  not  been  able  to 
take  his  boats  over  this  dangerous  place,  and  his  loss 
therefrom  was  very  great.  At  last  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  appease  the  spirit  by 
making  the  offering  the  wise  men  had  deemed  necessary. 
Priests  had  told  him  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  maiden 
to  the  spirit  would  quiet  it  and  remove  the  trouble.  He 
was,  therefore,  anxious  to  lind  the  proper  person,  and 
had  offered  a  great  sum  to  obtain  such  a  one. 

Sim  Chung  (our  heroine),  hearing  of  this,  decided 
that  it  must  be  the  fuHlUment  of  her  dream,  and,  having 
determined  to  go  and  offerherself,  she  put  on  old  clothes 
and  fasted  while  journeying,  that  she  might  look  wan  and 
haggard,  like  one  in  mourning.  She  had  previously  pre- 
pared food  for  her  rather^  and  explained  to  him  thai 
she  wished  to  go  and  bow  at  her  mother's  grave,  in  re- 
turn for  having  apf>eared  to  her  in  a  dream. 

When  the  merchant  saw  the  applicant  he  was  at  once 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  dignity  of  carriage,  in  spite 
of  her  attempt  to  disguise  herself.  He  said  that  it  was 
not  in  his  heart  to  kill  people,  especially  maidens  of 
such  worth  as  she  seemed  to  be.  He  advised  her  not 
to  apply ;  but  she  told  her  story  and  said  she  would 
give  herself  for  the  300  bags  of  rice.  **  Ah  !  now  I  see 
the  true  nobility  of  your  character.  1  did  not  know 
that  such  filial  piety  existed  outside  the  works  of  the 
ancients.  I  will  send  to  my  master  and  secure  the 
rice,"  said  the  man,  who  happened  to  be  but  an  over- 
seer for  a  greater  merchant. 

She  got  the  rice  and  took  it  to  the  priest  in  a  long 
procession  of  150  ponies,  each  laboring  under  two  heavy 
bags.  The  debt  canceled  and  her  doom  Iixed,  she  felt 
the  relaxation  and  grief  necessarily  consequent  upon 
such  a  condition.  She  could  not  explain  to  her  father, 
she  mourned  over  the  loneliness  that  would  come  to  him 
after  she  was  gone,  and  wondered  how  he  would  sup- 
port himself  after  she  was  removed,  and  until  his  sight 
should  be  restored.  She  laid  down  and  prayed  to 
heaven,  saying  ;  '*  1  am  only  fourteen  years  old^  and  have 
but  four  more  hours  to  live.  What  will  become  of  my 
poor  father?  C) !  who  w^ill  care  for  him?  Kind  heaven, 
protect  him  when  I  am  gone,"  Wild  with  grief,  she 
went  and  sat  on  her  father's  knee»  but  coidd  not  control 
her  sobs  and  tears;  whereupon  he  asked  her  what  the 
trouble  could  be.  Having  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
time  had  come,  and  that  the  deed  was  done  and  could 
not  be  remedied,  she  decided  to  tell  him,  and  tried  to 
break  it  gently;  but  when  the  whole  truth  dawned  upon 
the  poor  old  man  it  nearly  killed  him.  He  clasped  her 
close  to  his  bosom,  and  cried  :  *'  My  child,  my  daugh- 
ter, my  only  comfort,  1  will  not  let  you  gn,     W'-^at  will 


eyes  be  to  me  if  I  can  no  longer  look  upon  your  lovely 
face?"  They  mingled  their  tears  and  sobs,  and  the 
neighbors,  hearing  the  commotion  in  the  usually  quiet 
hut,  came  to  see  what  was  the  trouble*  Upon  ascertain- 
ing the  reason  of  the  old  man's  grief  they  united  in  the 
general  wailing.  Sim  Chung  begged  them  to  come  and 
care  for  the  old  man  when  she  could  look  after  him  no 
more,  and  they  agreed  to  do  so.  While  the  wailing  and 
heart-breaking  was  going  on  a  stranger  rode  up  on  a 
donkey  and  asked  for  the  Sim  family.  He  came  just  1 
in  lime  lo  see  what  the  act  was  costing  the  poor  people* 
He  comforted  the  girl  by  giving  her  a  check  lor  fifty 
bags  of  rice  for  the  support  of  the  father  when  his 
daughter  should  be  no  more.  She  took  it  gratefully 
and  gave  it  to  the  neighbors  to  keep  in  trust  ;  *ihe  then 
prepared  herself,  took  a  last  farewell,  and  left  her  faint- 
ing father  to  go  to  her  bed  in  the  sea. 

In  due  time  the  boat  that  bore  Sim  Chung,  at  the 
head  of  a  procession  of  boats,  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  evil  spirit  reigned.  She  was  dressed  in  bridal  gar- 
ments furnished  by  the  merchant.  On  her  arrival  at  the 
place  the  kind  merchant  tried  once  more  to  appease 
the  spirit  by  an  offering  of  eatables,  but  it  was  useless, 
whereupon  Sim  Chung  prayed  to  heaven,  bade  them  all 
good-bye,  and  leaped  into  the  sea.  Above,  all  was 
quiet,  the  waves  subsided,  the  sea  became  like  a  lake, 
and  the  boats  passed  on  their  way  unmolested. 

When  Sim  Chung  regained  her  consciousness  she  was 
seated  in  a  little  boat  drawn  by  fishes,  and  pretty  maid- 
ens were  giving  her  to  drink  from  a  carved  jade  bottle. 
She  asked  them  who  they  were,  and  where  she  was  go- 
ing. They  answered :  **  We  are  servants  of  the  King 
of  the  Sea,  and  we  are  taking  you  to  his  palace." 

Sim  Chung  wondered  if  this  was  death,  and  thought 
it  very  pleasant  if  it  were.  They  passed  through  forests 
of  waving  plants,  and  saw  great  lazy  fish  feeding  about 
in  the  waier^  till  at  last  they  reached  the  confines  of  the 
palace.  Her  amazement  v\as  ihen  unbounded,  for  the 
massive  walls  were  comj»oscd  of  precious  stones,  such 
as  she  had  only  heretofore  seen  used  as  ornaments. 
Pearls  were  used  to  cover  the  heads  of  nails  in  the  great 
doors  through  which  they  passed,  and  every-where  there 
seemed  a  most  costly  and  lavish  display  of  the  precious 
gems  and  metals,  while  the  walks  were  made  of  polished 
black  marble  that  shone  in  the  water.  The  light,  as  it 
passed  through  the  water,  seemed  to  form  most  beauti* 
fully  colored  clouds,  and  the  rainbow  colors  were  every- 
where disporting  themselves. 

Soon  a  mighty  noise  was  heard,  and  they  moved  aside, 
while  the  king  passed  by  preceded  by  an  army  with 
gayly  colored  and  beautifully  embroidered  satin  banners, 
each  bearer  blowing  on  an  enormous  shell.  The  king 
was  borne  in  a  golden  chair  on  the  shoulders  of  100  men, 
followed  by  100  musicians  and  as  many  more  beautiful 
"  dancing  girls."  with  wonderful  head-dresses  and  rich 
costumes. 

Sim  Chung  objected  to  going  before  such  an  august 
king,  but  she  was  asiiured  of  kind  treatment,  and,  nfter 
being  properly  dressed  by   the  sea-maids   in  garments 
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suitable  for  the  palace  of  the  Sea  King,  she  was  borne  in 
a  chair  on  the  shoulders  of  eunuchs  to  the  king's  apart- 
ments. The  king  treated  her  with  great  respect,  and 
all  the  maidens  and  eunuchs  bowed  before  her.  She 
protested  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  such  attention. 
**  I  am,"  she  said,  **  but  the  daughter  of  a  beggar,  for 
whom  I  thought  I  was  giving  my  life  when  rescued 
by  these  maidens.  I  am  in  no  way  worthy  of  your  re- 
spect." 

The  king  smiled  a  little,  and  said  :  "Ah  !  I  know 
more  of  you  than  you  know  of  yourself.  You  must 
know  that  I  am  the  Sea  King,  and  that  we  know  full 
well  the  doings  of  the  stars  which  shine  in  the  heaven 
above,  for  they  continually  visit  us  on  light  evenings. 
Well,  you  were  once  a  star.  Many  say  a  beautiful  one, 
for  you  had  many  admirers.  You  favored  one  star  more 
than  the  others,  and,  in  your  attentions  to  him,  you 
abused  your  office  as  cup-bearer  to  the  King  of  Heaven, 
and  let  your  lover  have  free  access  to  all  of  the  choice 
wines  of  the  palace.  In  this  way,  before  you  were 
aware  of  it,  the  peculiar  and  choice  brands  that  the  king 
especially  liked  were  consumed,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion, your  fault  became  known.  As  punishment  the 
king  decided  to  banish  you  to  earth,  but,  fearing  to  send 
you  both  at  once,  lest  you  might  be  drawn  together 
there,  he  sent  your  lover  first,  and  after  keeping  you  in 
prison  for  a  long  time,  you  were  sent  as  daughter  to 
your  former  lover.  He  is  the  man  you  claim  as  father. 
Heaven  has  seen  your  filial  piety,  however,  and  repents. 
You  will  be  hereafter  most  highly  favored,  as  a  reward 
for  your  dutiful  conduct."  He  then  sent  her  to  fine 
apartments  prepared  for  her,  where  she  was  to  rest  and 
recuperate  before  going  back  to  earth. 

After  a  due  period  of  waiting  and  feasting  on  royal 
food  Sim  Chung's  beauty  was  more  than  restored.  She 
had  developed  into  a  complete  woman,  and  her  beauty 
was  dazzling ;  her  cheeks  seemed  colored  by  the  beau- 
tiful tints  of  the  waters  through  which  she  moved  with 
ease  and  comfort,  while  her  mind  blossomed  forth  like 
a  flower  in  the  rare  society  of  the  Sea  King  and  his 
peculiarly  gifted  people. 

When  the  proper  time  arrived  for  her  departure  for 
the  world  she  had  left  a  large  and  beautiful  flower  was 
brought  into  her  chamber.  It  was  so  arranged  that 
Sim  Chung  could  conceal  herself  inside  of  it,  while  the 
delicious  perfume  and  the  juice  of  the  plant  were  ample 
nourishment.  When  she  had  bidden  good-bye  to  her 
peculiar  friends  and  taken  her  place  inside  the  flower, 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  at  the  place 
where  she  had  plunged  in.  She  had  not  waited  long  in 
this  strange  position  before  a  boat  bore  in  sight.  It 
proved  to  be  the  vessel  of  her  friend  the  merchant.  As 
he  drew  near  his  old  place  of  danger  he  marveled  much 
at  sight  of  such  a  beautiful  plant  growing  and  blossom- 
ing in  such  a  strange  place,  where  once  only  evil  was  to 
be  expected.  He  was  also  well-nigh  intoxicated  by  the 
powerful  perfume  exhaled  from  the  plant.  Steering 
close  he  managed  to  secure  the  flower  and  place  it 
safely  in  his  boat,  congratulating  himself  on  securing  so 


valuable  and  curious  a  present  for  his  king.  For  he 
decided  at  once  to  present  it  at  the  palace  if  he  could 
succeed  in  getting  it  safely  there. 

The  plan  succeeded;  the  strange  plant  with  its 
stranger  tenant  was  duly  presented  to  his  majesty,  who 
was  delighted  with  the  gift,  and  spent  his  time  gazing 
upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  state  business.  He  had  a 
glass  house  prepared  for  it  in  an  inner  court,  and  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  watching  his  new  treasure. 

At  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  Sim  Chung  was  wont  to 
come  forth  and  rest  herself  by  walking  in  the  moon- 
light. But  on  one  occasion  the  king,  being  indisposed 
and  restless,  thought  he  would  go  to  breathe  the  rich 
perfume  of  the  strange  flower  and  rest  himself.  In  this 
way  he  chanced  to  see  Sim  Chung  before  she  could  con- 
ceal herself,  and,  of  course,  his  surprise  was  unbounded. 
He  accosted  her,  not  without  fear,  demanding  who  she 
might  be.  She,  being  also  afraid,  took  refuge  in  her 
flower,  when,  to  the  amazement  of  both,  the  flower  van- 
ished, leaving  her  standing  alone  where  it  had  been  but 
a  moment  before.  The  king  was  about  to  flee,  at  this 
point,  but  she  called  to  him  not  to  fear,  that  she  was 
but  a  human  being,  and  no  spirit,  as  he  doubtless  sup- 
posed. The  king  drew  near,  and  was  at  once  lost  in 
admiration  of  her  matchless  beauty,  when  a  great  noise 
was  heard  outside,  and  eunuchs  came,  stating  that  all 
the  generals  with  the  heads  of  departments  were  asking 
for  an  audience  on  very  important  business.  His  maj- 
esty very  reluctantly  went  to  see  what  it  all  meant.  An 
officer  versed  in  astronomy  stated  that  they  had  on  the 
previous  night  observed  a  brilliant  star  descend  from  hea- 
ven and  alight  upon  the  palace,  and  that  they  believed 
it  boded  good  to  the  royal  family.  Then  the  king  told 
of  the  flower,  and  the  wonderful  apparition  he  had  seen 
in  the  divine  maiden.  It  so  happened  that  the  queen 
was  deceased,  and  it  was  soon  decided  that  the  king 
should  take  this  remarkable  maiden  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  was  announced,  and  preparations  all  made. 
As  the  lady  was  without  parents,  supposably,  the  cere- 
mony took  place  at  the  royal  wedding  hall,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  great  state. 

Never  was  man  more  charmed  by  woman  than  in  this 
case.  The  king  would  not  leave  her  by  day  or  nighty 
and  the  business  of  state  was  almost  totally  neglected. 
At  last  Sim  Chung  chided  her  husband,  telling  him  it 
was  not  manly  for  the  king  to  spend  all  his  time  in  the 
women's  quarters ;  that  if  he  cared  so  little  for  the  rule 
as  to  neglect  it  altogether  others  might  find  occasion 
to  usurp  his  place.  She  enjoined  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  days  to  his  business,  and  being  con- 
tent to  spend  the  nights  with  her.  He  saw  her 
wisdom,  and  remarked  upon  it,  promising  to  abide  by 
her  advice. 

After  some  time  spent  in  such  luxury  Sim  Chung  be- 
came Ibnely  and  mourned  for  her  poor  father,  but  de- 
spaired of  being  able  to  see  him.  She  knew  not  if  he 
were  alive  or  dead,  and  the  more  she  thought  of  it  the 
more  she  mourned,  till  tears  were  in  her  heart  continu- 
ally, and  not  infrequently  overflowed  from  her  beautiful 


eyes.  The  king  chanced  to  see  her  weeping,  and  was 
solicitous  to  know  the  cause  of  her  sorrow^  whereupon 
she  answered  that  she  was  oppressed  by  a  strange  dream 
concerning  a  poor  blind  man,  and  was  desirous  of  alle- 
viating in  some  way  the  sulft^rings  of  the  many  blind 
men  in  the  country.  Again  the  king  marveled  at  her 
great  heart,  and  offered  to  do  any  thing  toward  carrying 
out  her  noble  purpose.  Together  they  agreed  that  they 
would  summon  all  the  blind  men  of  the  country  to  a 
great  feast  at  the  capital,  at  which  they  should  be  prop- 
erly clothed,  amfily  fed,  and  treated  each  to  a  present 
of  cash. 

The  edict  was  issued,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  feast  the  queen  secreted  herself  in  a  pavilion,  from 
which  she  could  look  down  and  fu!ly  observe  the  strange 
assemblage.  She  watched  the  first  day,  but  saw  no  one 
who  resembled  her  lost  parent ;  again  the  second  day 
she  held  her  earnest  vigil,  but  in  vain.  She  was  about 
to  give  up  her  quest  as  useless  and  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  her  father^  when,  as  the  feast  was  closing  on  the  third 
day,  a  feeble  old  man  in  rags  came  tottering  up.  The 
attendants,  having  served  so  many,  were  treating  this 
poor  fellow  with  neglect,  and  were  about  to  drive  him 
away  as  too  late,  when  the  queen  ordered  them  whipped 
and  the  old  man  properly  fed. 

He  seemed  well-nigh  starved,  and  grasped  at  the  food 
set  before  him  with  the  eagerness  of  an  animal.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  about  this  forlorn  creature  that 
arrested  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  queen,  and 
the  attendants,  noticing  this,  were  careful  to  clothe  him 
with  extra  care.  When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for 
the  satisfying  of  his  hunger  he  was  ordered  brought  to 
the  queen's  pavilion,  where  her  majesty  scrutinized  him 
closely  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  to  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  all  her  attendants,  she  screamed  :  **  My 
father!  my  father  !  "  and  fell  at  his  feet  senseless.  Her 
maids  hurried  off  to  tell  the  king  of  the  strange  conduct 
of  their  niistress,  and  he  came  to  see  for  himself  By 
rubbing  her  limbs  and  applying  strung-smening  medi- 
cines to  her  nostrils,  the  fainting  queen  was  restored  to 
consciousness,  and  allowed  to  tell  her  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting story.  The  king  had  heard  much  of  it  pre- 
viously. But  the  poor  old  blind  man  could  barely  col- 
lect his  senses  sufficiently  to  grasp  the  situation.  As 
the  full  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him,  he  cried  :  "  O  ! 
my  child,  can  the  dead  come  back  to  us  ?  I  hear  your 
voice  ;  I  feel  your  form ;  but  how  can  I  know  it  is  you, 
for  I  have  no  eyes?  Away  with  these  sightless  orbs!  ** 
And  he  tore  at  his  eyes  with  his  nails,  when,  to  his  utter 
amazement  and  joy,  the  scales  fell  away,  and  he  stood 
rejoicing  in  his  sight  once  more,  and  he  could  now  see 
his  daughter. 

His  majesty  was  overjoyed  to  have  his  lovely  queen 
restored  to  her  wonted  happy  frame  of  mind.  He 
tnadetheold  man  an  officer  of  high  rank,  appointed  him 
a  fine  house,  and  had  him  married  to  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  suitable  rank,  thereby  fulfilling 
the  last  of  the  prophecy  of  both  the  aged  priest  and  the 
King  of  the  Sea. — Korea fs  TaUs, 


What  Doctors  of  India  Say  Aboat   Support  of 
missionaries. 

BY    REV.  H.  C.  STUNTZ,  M,A. 

Every  now  and  then  the  Churches  in  England  and 
America  are  thrown  into  more  or  less  consternation  by 
criticisms  from  cold-weather  visitors  to  India  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  '*  high  salaries  "  paid  to  mis- 
sionaries, Good  men  are  led  to  believe  that  those  home 
Churches  that  have  missions  in  India  are  paying  the 
men  too  much  money  for  their  support.  Committees 
sit  on  the  criticism  (instead  of  the  critic)  and  go  gravely, 
as  in  a  recent  instance  in  England,  into  the  price  of 
eggs  and  rice  and  butter  and  cotton  cloth  in  India,  to 
see  if»  indeed,  they  may  safely  squeeze  the  men  and 
women  at  the  front  down  to  a  smaller  sum  of  money  for 
family  expenses. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  these 
critics  err^  not  knowing  the  markets  nor  the  terrible 
heat ;  that  they  quite  forget  the  expense  connected  with 
bare  existence  for  the  European  and  American  from 
March  to  November*  no  account  being  taken  of  punkab 
coolies,  the  antidotes  of  all  sorts,  and  all  the  other  de- 
rices  of  food  and  fanning  to  which  we  are  compelled  to 
resort  when  witheringly  hot  winds  moan  around  our 
houses,  and  when  a  sky  of  brass  makes  a  background 
for  a  sun  of  fire,  and  the  furnace  of  the  Indian  plains  is 
heated  into  kinship  with  the  one  which  Shadrach  and 
his  brethren  endured. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Indian  firms  do  not  think  of 
employing  European  laborers  in  any  capacity  for  a  less 
salary  than  the  maximum  given  to  missionaries,  both 
because  they  cannot  be  had  for  less  and  because  it  is 
false  economy  to  skimp  and  pinch  on  the  support  of  a 
man  who  is  expected  to  do  steady  and  valuable  duty  in 
the  heat.  Demonstration  upon  demonstration  has  been 
afforded  those  who  cared  to  know  that  the  expense  of 
educating  children  in  the  home  lands  is  such  that  no 
missionary  with  a  family  can  afford  to  remain  in  the 
field  after  his  children  reach  an  age  requiring  tuitional 
expenditure — in  other  words,  that  the  society  sending 
and  supporting  him  must  lose  his  services  just  when 
they  begin  to  become  of  the  greatest  value,  through 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  of  the  people^  and  of  the 
wisest  ways  to  push  his  work;  that  unless  they  give 
him  a  comfortable  support  he  cannot  keep  himself  in 
good  working  trim,  and  must  be  driven  from  the  field 
after  having  had  thousands  not  a  few  invested  in  his 
vernacular  and  experimental  equipment.  This  spigot- 
wise  and  bunghole-foolish  economy  has  been  punctured 
by  sharp  quills  again  and  again,  I  say,  and  still  critics 
carp  and  supporters  clutch  purse-strings,  and  secretaries 
growl  (yes,  even  secretaries),  and  missionaries  on  the 
Church's  picket  lines  in  the  East  are  hurt  to  the  quick 
by  this  covert  thrust  at  their  integrity. 

But  now  Indian  doctors  have  come  unbidden  to  the 
support  of  missionaries  in  a  most  gratifying  way.  These 
men  have  no  interest  in  the  question  at  issue  except  a 
scientific  one,  and  they  point  out  that  the  sort  of  econ 
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omy  which  some  of  our  critics  would  force  upon  us 
would  be  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  In  the  June  issue  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Record^  published  in  Calcutta,  and 
having  an  extensive  circulation  throughout  the  empire, 
occurs  an  editorial  entitled  **  Missionaries  and  Mor- 
tality," from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts  (the 
italics  are  mine)  : 

.  .  .  We  do  not  contend  for  a  single  moment  that  mission- 
aries should  not  be  paid,  and  paid  well,  for  their  work.  The 
purport  of  this  article  is  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  conserva- 
tion of  European  life  in  a  tropical  climate  is  only  attainable 
with  a  due  regard  for  such  suitable  and  proper  prainsion  of 
those  necessaries  and  comforts  which  make  health  and  strength 
possible  and  reasonably  secure  for  Europeans  when  living  in 
their  own  country. 

We  would  only  be  just  to  claim  for  them  every  safeguard 
that  we  apply  to  the  lives  of  Europeans  in  other  callings  in  In- 
dia. Good,  wholesome  food,  suitable  clothing,  a  proper  dwell- 
ing-house, and  ordmar)'  English  home  comforts  are  certainly  the 
least  that  might  be  assured  to  missionaries  working  in  India. 
Deprived  of  these  vital  necessaries,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men 
unused  to  the  enervating  influences  of  the  tropics,  burdened 
with  cares  and  anxieties  in  the  arduous  work  of  an  Indian  mis- 
sion field,  should  rapidly  succumb  to  conditions  so  trying  and 
hostile  to  their  constitutions. 

We  have  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  information  we  could 
upon  this  important  subject,  and  we  are  astounded,  both  from 
our  own  personal  experience  and  from  reports  which  reach  us 
from  numerous  quarters,  at  the  fearful  havoc  that  goes  on  yearly 
in  the  ranks  of  the  various  missionary  bodies  who  labor  in  these 
foreign  mission  fields.  We  have  seen  scores  and  scores  of  men 
come  to  the  country  seemingly  full  of  vigor  and  spirits,  who 
within  two  or  three  years  either  die  at  their  posts  or  retire  dis- 
abled temporarily  and  often  permanently,  with  enfeel)led  health 
or  utterly  ruined  constitutions. 

From  one  of  the  statements  sent  us  we  learn  that  the  mortal- 
ity has  been  as  high  as  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  a  society  that 
only  finds  a  small  portion  of  the  monthly  maintenance  allow- 
ance for  its  missionaries.  In  another  society  that  works  on 
similar  lines  the  death-rate  is  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
another,  in  which  the  members  work  without  any  allowance 
and  are  compelled  to  find  their  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
among  the  very  poorest  of  the  Indian  people  whom  they  seek 
to  convert,  the  mortality  has  been  as  high  as  thirty- two  per 
cent,  per  annum,  while  its  invalid  list  yields  abundant  evidence 
that  its  methods,  while  they  may  be  praiseworthy  in  their  ascetic 
simplicity,  are  too  sacrificial  to  European  life  to  justify  their  tol- 
eration and  continuance.*  Missionary  zeal  and  missionary  en- 
terprise have  done  more  for  India  than  any  State  effort  could 
ever  hope  to  accomplish,  and  the  best  work  has  been  done  by 
those  societies  who,  having  a  due  regard  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  workers,  have  provided  for  the  proper  conser- 
vation and  protection  of  their  lives,  and  lives  thus  prolonged 
and  preserved  have  brought  with  them  accumulated  experience 
which  has  yielded  the  advantage  not  only  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  lasting  and  useful  work,  but  of  seeing  it  cared  for, 
nourished,  and  brought  to  fruitful  perfection  by  the  hands  that 
inaugurated  it.  Work  to  be  productive  of  good  in  the  mission 
fields  of  India  must  be  life-long.  The  short  service  system  is 
both  imbecile  and  expensive.  The  languages  and  habits  of  the 
varied  peoples  of  this  vast  empire  cannot  be  familiarized  suf- 
ficiently for  effective  work  in  a  few  years.  But  to  enjoy  good 
health  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  missionary  workers  it  is  the 
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boundcn  duty  of  the  i^reat  religious  societies  of  England  and 
America  to  make  a  full  and  ample  prainsion  for  the  support 
and  comfort  of  their  representatives  in  India.  .  ,  . 

Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  scrap-book,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  bind  your  volume  of  The  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  for  1891,  and  red-pencil  the  index  to  this  med- 
ical opinion.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  your  fact 
arsenal,  and  will  do  you  good  service  in  helping  to  an- 
swer the  cry  for  "  cheap  missionaries  "  which,  heartless 
and  selfish  and  foolish  as  it  is,  is  certain  to  be  heard 
every  few  years. 

The  allowance  now  paid  by  our  own  society  to  its 
missionaries  in  India  is  sufficient,  and  only  suflScient,  for 
a  comfortable  living,  if  all  remain  in  health.  Where 
there  is  sickness,  even  with  the  most  rigid  economy  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  one's  physical  fitness  for  hard 
and  continuous  labor,  there  is  certain  to  be  financial 
embarrassment,  as  some  of  us  know  by  experiences  we 
would  not  care  to  detail.  "  How  shall  they  preach  ex- 
cept they  be  sent  .'*"  and  what  does  sending  mean  if  it 
does  not  mean  steamer  fares,  a  comfortably  furnished 
house,  and  enough  regular  support  to  enable  the  preach- 
er to  do  his  work  without  embarrassment } 

Naini  Tal,  India,  July  i,  1891. 


The  Rear  of  the  Missionary  Army, 

BY    T.   J.   SCOTT,  D.D. 

In  his  book  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  General 
Sherman  gives  an  account  of  how  things  often  happen  in 
the  rear  of  an  army  in  battle.  An  uninitiated  observer 
might  think  it  was  defeat.  Here  are  the  wounded  carried 
about  in  some  disorder.  Here,  often,  is  a  fringe  of  men 
in  some  confusion — skulking  cowards,  excuse-makers, 
non-combatants  of  all  sorts.  Baggage-trains  and  sundry 
war  appliances  may  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  order 
as  the  oscillations  of  the  battle  swing  them  here  and 
there.  But  in  the  front  of  a  successful  fight  the  scene 
is  more  encouraging.  Here  is  the  orderly  handling  of 
the  troops,  the  firm,  courageous  movement,  the  splendid 
line  of  fire,  the  swing  of  victory. 

The  rear  of  the  foreign  missionary  army  is  in  the 
home  land.  The  Church  sees  this,  and  it  may  at  times 
seem  disheartening.  Hence  this  short  communication 
from  one  at  the  front.  At  the  rear  you  have  the  sick 
and  wounded,  the  disheartened,  sometimes,  and  it 
may  be  the  coward.  It  is  best  to  carry  the  wounded 
and  disabled  to  the  rear,  that  they  may  not  impede  the 
action.  Many  a  brave  missionary  pines  in  the  home- 
land for  his  return  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
sometimes  deserters  and  cowards  dishearten  the  Church 
with  an  evil  report.  There,  too,  are  the  managers  of 
baggage  and  ammunition  trains  begging  and  drumniinu, 
often  to  the  annoyance  of  many.  In  the  face  of  these 
sick  and  wounded  braves,  within  hearing,  too,  of  some 
whining  cowards,  or  ignorant  critics,  amid  the  seeming 
confusion  of  men  shouting  here  and  there  as  they  seek 
to   fill    up  the  ammunition   and   commissary  trains,  the 
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Church  may  be  tempted  to  ihink  the  batUc  goes  against 
her 

But  away  through  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
wherever  the  forei^^n  column  heads,  stretches  the 
splendid  line  of  battle  at  the  front.  Jesus,  the  great 
Captain,  leads  on  with,  *'  Lo,  I  am  with  you  I  "  Brave 
men  and  women  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them. 
Wounded,  they  are  often  carried  to  the  rear  under  pro- 
test. Onward  swings  the  conquering  line.  Firmly 
planted  presses  thunder  shot  and  slielL  Pagan  and  non- 
Christian  hosts  are  wavering.  The  slain  of  the  Lord  are 
many»  In  no  age  of  the  world  has  ihe  cross  won  more 
signal  victories  than  in  the  present  generation. 

There  is  no  wavering  at  the  front.  \St  are  confident 
of  winning  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In 
Africa,  India,  .ind  Japan  we  may  believe  that  the 
enemy*s  center  is  liruken,  and  rout  must  erelong  come, 
but  with  mighty  struggle,  before  which  we  quail  not 
Nearly  seven  thousand  accessions  to  uur  Christian  com- 
mnnity  in  India  in  1890,  and  at  least  ten  thousand  in 
1891,  is  the  earnest  of  victory.  Let  the  Church  in  the 
rear  keep  heart,  take  care  of  the  sick  and  vvound*ch 
and  heed  not  a  coward  encountered  now  and  then.  Let 
the  Von  Moltkes  of  the  mission  rooms  confidently  plan 
their  campaigns,  while  the  Church  rolls  tip  the  sinews 
of  war,  and  sends  out  fresh  contingents  to  the  victori- 
ous front.  At  our  drill  camp^ — the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Bareilly — we  much  need  the  $50,000  some  one 
has  to  send. 

B(ireiil}\  India^  June,  1S91, 


ExiK^rit^iiees  on  Yoiig-i*iiii;  District,  Cltiim. 

'  BV    REV.   M.  C.   WILCOX,    B,D. 

It  is  forty- four  years  since  mission  work  was  com- 
menced at  Fuochow.  In  1857,  after  ten  years  of  toil 
and  expend  it ure»  the  first  convert  was  baptized.  With- 
in a  short  life-Ume  the  work  thus  begun  has  spread 
until  now  it  constitutes  the  Foochow  Conference  with 
its  seven  large  presiding-elder  districts,  which  extend 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  Fuhkien  province — a 
province  nearly  as  large  as  the  six  New  England  States. 

On  account  of  our  very  small  missionary  force  the 
greater  part  of  this  field  has  received  but  meager  foreign 
supervision.  To  secure  more  thorough  supervision,  as 
well  as  to  establish  new  centers  of  operation,  mission- 
stations  with  foreign  workers  were  opened  List  year  at 
Hing-hwa»  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Foochow,  and  in  this 
city  (Kucheni;),  which  is  over  one  hundred  miles  north- 
west. Still  further  from  Foochow,  to  the  north-west  of 
Kucheng,  is  the  large  Yong-ping  District,  from  which  I 
have  just  returned  after  nearly  a  month's  toun 

The  first  circuit  visited  was  Chiong-hu-pwang,  where 
we  have  the  lart^est  membership  on  the  district.  W^ 
next  spent  several  days  at  Fourteenth  Township.  Here 
also  great  crowds  listened  attentively  to  the  "good 
news/*  and  during  our  stay  sixteen  persons  joined  the 
church  as  probationers.   Nowhere  in  China  have  1  noticed 


such  eagerness  to  hear  preaching  as  at  nearly  every 
point  visited  on  this  district.  In  a  large  part  of  that 
region  the  Foochow  dialect  is  not  understood,  so  I  was 
often  obliged  to  speak  through  an  interpreter.  Never- 
theless, on  many  occasions  hundreds  of  persons,  most  of 
them  standing,  would  for  an  hour  or  more  listen  atten- 
tively  to  the  gospel  message. 

On  nearly  every  circurt  of  ihe  Yong-ping  District 
there  has  been  persecution  at  one  time  or  another.  It 
is  well  known  that  most  uf  the  disturbances  with  which 
w^e  have  to  deal  are  instigated  by  the  Hierati,  Hence 
an  occurrence  at  one  place  gives  special  cause  for  re- 
joicing.  One  evening  I  had  preached  from  John  iii,  16: 
*'  God  so  loved  the  world/'  etc, — a  glorious  text  for  a 
heathen  audience,  which  in  this  case  numbered  nearly 
three  hundred.  Next  morning  one  of  the  brethren  came 
to  me,  saying,  *'  (  have  some  good  news.'*  He  handed 
me  a  sheet  of  red  paper  on  which  were  written  a  few 
lines,  thank mg  me  for  the  sermon,  and  saying  that  the 
writer  had  long  misunderstood  the  Christian  doctrine, 
but  that  he  now  believed  it,  etc.  When  1  learned  that 
this  man  was  a  native  bachelor  of  arts,  the  leading  literary 
man  of  the  town,  and  the  leader  of  the  persecutors  in 
that  locality,  1  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  joy  of  the  good 
brother  who  brought  me  the  note. 

The  last  place  visited  was  Sa-kaing.  where  our  work 
has  had  a  peculiar  history.  About  twenty  years  ago 
our  preacher  gnd  his  family  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  persecution  in  the  Yamun — or  premises  of  the 
district  magistrate — where  a  dilapidated  building  has 
since  served  as  church  and  parsonage.  On  entering  the 
city  I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  that 
rapidly  increased  in  size  and  turbulence,  and  which 
pelted  me  with  all  sorts  of  vile  epithets.  But  fortu- 
nately for  me  they  hurled  nothing  more  tan|,ible. 
When  I  had  nearly  reached  the  Yamun  gate  an  officer 
rushed  out  and  led  me  through  a  narrow  door.  So  I 
soon  found  myself  in  a  quiet  place  with  the  pastor  and 
his  family  The  few  days*  stay  at  Sa-kaing  afforded 
many  opportunities  to  make  known  the  Saviour's  love 
and  mercy.  Before  the  time  came  for  my  departure  the 
magistrate  sent  word  offering  an  escort  of  soldiers  to  see 
me  safely  out  of  the  city  and  to  protect  me  on  the  way 
to  Yong-ping — about  fifty  miles  distant.  Only  a  few 
days  before  my  vi^it  to  Sa-kaing  a  teaman  had  been 
waylaid  and  almost  killed  near  that  place,  and  such 
assaults  are  somewhat  frequent  during  the  season  wher> 
large  quantities  of  money  are  taken  up  country,  Mence, 
to  quiet  ihe  apprehensmns  of  the  magisttatc  and  the 
brethren,  I  finally  consented  to  accept  the  escort.  With 
an  officer  ahead  and  six  soldiers  following  me  I  had  a 
quiet  exit  from  the  city.  After  going  three  miles  I  dis 
missed  four  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  little  further  on  ihe^ 
other  two,  with  a  small  present  of  money  for  their 
trouble.  What  a  contrast  between  this  kind  treatment 
and  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  Chinese  in  the 
United  States  ! 

Upon  re:iching  Yong-ping  I  met  the  brethren  out- 
side the  city-wall   on   account   of  the  malignant  spirit 


shown  two  years  ago.  when  I  narrowly  escaped  from  an 
ugly  mob.  Besides,  the  owner  of  the  building  we  arc  rent- 
ing had  sometime  before  sent  me  a  request  that  1  should 
postpOTie  visiting  the  city  for  fear  of  a  disturbance. 

I  must  not  encroach  upon  your  valuable  space  to  tell 
of  the  unpleasant  features  of  the  trip — ^the  abominable 
inns  sw*arming  with  vermin^  tlie  roughs  and,  in  places, 
perilous,  roads,  and  the  fearful  night  passed  in  an  old 
boat  with  very  little  protection  against  a  series  of 
territic  thunder-storms.  These  are  merely  incidents  of 
traveling  in  this  part  of  China. 

As  regards  the  entire  Yong-ping  District,  I  rejoice  to  re- 
port an  outlook  so  encouraging.  Pray  for  a  special  blessing 
upon  mission  work  in  that  great  **  Upper  Mtn  Region  !  '* 

Kucheng^  China. 


Thiogs  in  China  Which  Illuminate  the  Bible. 

BY    REV.    ISAAC    T.    HEADLAND. 

We  see  many  things  here  in  China  which  help  to 
bring  out  passages  in  the  Bible. 

The  wall  around  Peking  is  25  miles  long,  40  feet  high, 
42  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  50  feet  thick  at  the  bottom, 
with  shoulders  every  hundred  yards  which  make  it 
twice  as  thick.  Such  a  wall  would  be  difficult  to  blow 
down  with  a  ram's  horn.     It  would  need  a  Joshua. 

At  the  large  gates  the  main  wall  is  straight,  but  a 
horseshoe-shaped  entrance,  having  one^  two,  or  three 
gates,  is  built  around  the  gate.  It  was  in  such  a  place 
that  Eli  sat  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  sons. 

Over  the  gate  is  a  large  lower,  50  or  60  feet  above  the 
wall,  in  which  the  large  guns  are  kept.  It  was  from 
such  a  tower  that  David  watched  for  the  runners,  and 
knew  the  running  of  Ahimaaz, 

The  jinrikisha  men  are  able  to  run  for  five  miles  or 
more  and  pull  a  man  in  their  **  baby  carriage  "  without 
perceptible  weariness  ;  from  them  we  can  understand 
how  Ahimaaz  could  run  as  he  did. 

There  is  a  gate  in  Tientsin  through  which  all  the  wa- 
ter is  carried  into  the  city.  It  was  in  such  a  street  and 
before  such  a  gate  that  the  people  gathered  together  to 
listen  to  Ezra  read  the  Book  of  the  Law* 

The  streets  are  full  of  dogs  which  never  had  owners. 
They  live  on  refuse  that  is  thrown  into  the  street.  Dogs 
fight  over  a  bone  in  America.  Here  they  fight  over  a 
cabbage-leaf.     *'  Without  were  dogs." 

The  swine  live  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dogs— by 
the  refuse  that  is  thrown  upon  the  street.  One  can 
easily  understand  why  the  Jews,  whose  pigs  were  mere 
scavenger  carts,  as  the  Chinese  pigs  are,  should  forbid 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  swine.  I  think  if  it  were  a 
direct  biblical  command  to  eat  it  most  of  us  would  break 
the  commandment. 

A  traveler  spreads  his  bed  down  at  night  on  a  warm 
k'ang,  covers  himselfi  and  goes  to  sleep.  In  the  morning 
he  rolls  his  bed  up  into  a  bundle  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  quilt  and  starts  upon  his  way  ;  he  takes  up  his 
bed  and  walks,  or,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  puts  it  on 
his  donkey  and  rides  on  it. 


A  few  days  ago,  as  I  came  from  the  "  Western  Hilis,1 
I  saw  a  woman  playing  the  part  of  a  donkey.  '*  grindinj 
at  the  mill"     In  biblical  pictures  two  are   rcpresenle 
as  grinding  at  the  mill,  but  this  woman  was  alone. 

Near  the  mill  at  which  the  woman  was  grinding  there 
was  a  flat,  hard  piece  of  ground,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  tennis  court,  which  was  the  threshing-floor,  a 
very  good  representation,  no  doubt,  of  Nachon's  or 
Atad's  or  Oman's. 

But  still  another  thing  was  noticeable  here.     As  I 
watched  her  and  her  threshing-floor^  I  was  riding  on  ^^| 
donkey  like  the   thirty  sons  of  Jair  the  Gileadite  who^* 
rode  on  thirty  ass  colts — ^like  Christ  entering  Jerusalem. 

Still  further,  I  was  not  going  along  the  large  road, 
but  along  one  of  the  many  by-paths  that  go  diagonally 
through  all  the  grain-fields.  These  by-paths  through 
the  field  help  us  to  understand  how  "some  seed  fell  by 
the  way- side." 

From  our  street  to  the  gate  at  which  we  enter  aod^f 
leave  the  city  1  counted  500  camels  on  their  way  to  of^l 
from  the  mines,  loaded  or  going  for  coal.  They  go  in 
strings  of  six.  A  man  leads  or  rides  the  front  one, 
guiding  it  not  by  a  bridle,  but  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  stick 
which  is  thrust  through  his  nose.  The  other  five  are  tied, 
each  to  the  one  in  front  of  it,  by  ropes  similarly  attached. 
Many  of  these  that  I  counted  were  only  the  tail  end  of 
long  strings  that  were  going  off  on  side  streets.  Like  the 
Midianites,  *'  their  camels  were  without  number.'* 

Many  of  these  camels  and  asses  and  donkeys  have  t 
rope  muzzle  fastened  over  their  mouths  and  noses  to  pre* 
vent  their  cropping  the  herbage,  if  there  be  any,  as  they 
pass  along  the  road ;  they  are  thus  muzzled  "  when 
treading  out  the  corn." 

At  one  place  we  saw  an  ox,  an  ass,  and  a  donkey 
hitched  to  a  plow,  which  plow  had  only  one  handle  and      | 
claimed  all  the  man's  attention,  giving  him  no  time  to      | 
look  back  after  he  had  '*  put  his  hand  to  the  plow.**  1 

At  another  place  men  were  drawing  water  out  of  a  I 
large  well,  and  carrying  it  or  letting  it  run  through  I 
drains  to  irrigate  their  fields,  while  large  troughs  were 
being  continually  filled  by  the  men  and  emptied  by  the 
passing  camels  and  donkeys.  One  can  never  appreciate 
the  use  of  Jacob*s  well  till  he  has  seen  and  drunk  from 
a  great  well  in  a  dry  climate  like  this.  , 

In  a  melon  patch  was  a  platform  raised  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  ground  and  covered  with  matting,  mak- 
ing a  little  place  in  which  a  man  could  rest  and  sleep. 
They  look  very  much,  no  doubt,  like  Isaiah's  ** cottage 
in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."' 

As  we  were  about  to  enter  the  great  gate  w-e  saw  men 
with   little   tables    loaded  with  cash  (Chinese   money).      " 
Country  cash  is  small,  city  cash  large,     W' hen  one  comes       I 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  like  the  peopk  to  the  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  he  must  change  his  country  cash  for  city      1 
cash.     If  he  knows  how  much  his  cash  is  worth  in  city 
cash,  all   is  well ;   but  if  not,  he  is  liable  to  fall  into 
a  **den  of  thieves,*'  for  these   money-changers  are  not 
wholly  unlike  those  whom  Christ  cast  out  of  the  temple 
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Collect  ions  for  Mii^Hioiis* 

^  BY    REV.    ANDREW    LONG  AC  RE,    D,D. 

ff(A  missionary  sermon  preached  before  the  New  York  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  April  3.  1891.) 

Tejci :  "Now  concerning  the  collection/'— i  Cor  16.  i. 

The  old  word  in  Ecclesiastes,  that  **  money  answereth 
all  things'*  (Eccl.  jo,  19)^  was  never  more  true  than  now. 
There  were  never  so  many  things  which  money  coold 
buy.  There  were  never  such  powers,  such  facilities, 
such  resources  at  its  command.  Money  itself  could 
never  reach  so  far,  nor  go  so  swiftly,  so  securely,  so 
cheaply^  as  now.  Deposited  in  a  bank  in  New  York  to- 
day, a  man  can  have  ihe  credit  and  use  of  it  to-morrow 
in  London  or  Calcutta  or  Hong  Kong. 

Never  before  was  this  power  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  a  Christian  nation  as  it  is  in  ours,  whether  we  regard 
jrnraense  accumulations  in  single  fortunes,  or  the  mod* 
erate  competence  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  a 
recent  article  in  our  own  Reznat}  it  is  stated  that 
seventy  men  in  this  country  own  twenty- seven  hundred 
millions,  not  one  of  them  having  less  than  twenty  mill- 
ions ;  and  while  in  Great  Britain  one  thirtieth  of  the 
inhabitants  hold  two  thirds  of  the  wealth,  in  this  country 
one  half  as  many  hold  that  amount.  We  have  men  in 
private  life  who  could  easily  rival  the  peacock  throne 
of  the  great  mogul  at  Delhi,  while  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  able  to  give  without  sacrifice  beyond  any  others 
in  the  world. 

That  our  wealth  may  be  a  curse  we  have  plain  warn- 
ing in  the  word  of  God.  That  it  may  become  a  vast 
power  for  evil,  socially  and  politically,  is  alarmingly 
enough  indicated  in  our  public  life.  But  no  one  who 
believes  in  God  can  doubt  that  he  designs  it  for  good. 
In  the  increased  power  of  money^  and  in  the  gathering 
of  it  in  Christian  hands,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  move- 
ment of  divine  providence  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
For  with  this  increase  there  has  come  also  the  remov- 
al of  those  hinderances  which  had  previously  barred 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  time  was  when  no 
iBoney  could  open  the  doors  shut  against  Christianity 
by  heathen  fear  or  policy  or  fanaticism.  Every- where 
now  those  doors  are  open.  There  have  been  times»and 
not  long  ago»  when  there  was  more  money  for  Christian 
missions  than  men.  You  all  know  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  an  uprising  for  this  work  which  is  like  a 
new  crusade.  Men  and  women — whole  families — offer 
themselves  freely  to  face  the  deadly  climate  of  equa- 
torial Africa  at  the  call  of  Bishop  Taylor,  who,  at  three- 
score and  ten,  goes  before  them  unharmed  by  "the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  or  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday."  Some  die  and  a  few  grow 
faint-hearted,  but  others  press  forward  into  their 
places. 

You  are  aware  that  thousands  of  college  students  all 
over  the  land,  our  best  and  brightest,  stand  pledged  for 
this  work  in  the  foreign  field.     At  5rst  theirpledge  was  : 

**  We  are  both  willing  and  desirous,  God  permitting,  to 
be  foreign  missionaries." 


Then,  the  idea  having  got  abroad  that  their  zeal  had 
abated,  they  made  a  new  and  individual  declaration: 

**  1  will  go  as  a  foreign  missionary  unless  God  posi- 
tively prohibits.'* 

At  last  accounts  six  thousand  young  men  and  young 
women  had  signed  that  declaration. 

The  one  thing  now  lacking  is  the  money,  and  that  is 
in  our  hands.  Wiih  it  you  and  I  can  send  to  the  work 
better  men  than  ourselves,  better  qualified^  better  trained, 
and  more  richly  endowed. 

One  trembles  to  think  of  the  immense  power  for 
good  lodged  in  the  hands  of  individual  holders  of  great 
fortunes  ;  of  men  in  this  country  who  could  carry  single- 
handed  with  their  own  incomes  more  than  our  whole 
missionary  work  many  times  over.  Think  of  one  per- 
son able  to  look  at  such  a  work,  with  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  conversions  in  a  year,  its  increase  of  churches, 
of  schools,  its  hospitals  and  orphanages,  and  its  slow  but 
steady  revolutionizing  of  whole  lands  for  Christ  and 
Christian  civilization,  and  know  that  his  single  gift  had 
made  it  possible ! 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  devotion  of  one  banker's 
daughter  who  a  few  months  ago  gave  heraelf  and 
her  fortune  of  seven  millions  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  service  of  God  in  winning  souls.  If  such  instances 
must  be  rare,  think  how  small  a  sacrifice  among  the 
members  of  our  own  Church  would  easily  place  as  large 
a  sum  in  the  treasury  of  our  Missionary  Society,  when 
one  cent  a  day  from  each  one  of  us  would  give  more 
than  eight  millions  a  year  ! 

Impressed  by  such  considerations,  I  have  felt  that  I 
could  bring  to  this  service  no  more  important  subject 
than  **  the  collection.*' 

1.  The  most  striking  thing  about  this  text  is  the  place 
St.  Paul  gives  it  in  this  epistle. 

We  can  scarce  help  wondering  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  Christians  at  Corinth  wlien  this  epis- 
tle from  their  father  in  the  Gospel  was  first  read  in  their 
hearing.  Coming  eagerly  together  to  hear  it,  as  they 
must  have  done  upon  tidings  of  its  arrival,  we  can  im- 
agine their  varying  emotions  as  the  reading  went  on, 
with  its  mingled  reproofs  and  exhortations  and  answers 
to  questions  they  had  sent  him.  Think  of  hearing  for 
the  first  time  that  great  thirteenth  chapter  on  charity, 
which  is  indeed  "  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,*' since  it 
underlies  all  other  good,  and  all  other  good  goes  with  it! 

Then  with  what  kindling  faith  they  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  triumphant  discussion  of  the  resurrection,  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter !  Surely,  flowing  tears  and  exult- 
ant responses  must  have  followed  the  victorious  out- 
bursty  "  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  " 

Then  immediately,  without  pause  or  apology,  the 
apostle  goes  on ;  **  Now  concerning  the  collection." 
There  is  no  hesitation^  no  timidity.  The  remark  follows 
as  simply  as  if  this  matter  were  of  all  things  the  fittest 
to  come  in  just  there. 

Can  we  suppose  that  any  of  those  early  Christians  had 
the  sort  of  fastidious  sensitiveness  we  find  sometimes  in 
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these  days  ?  Did  they  whisper  to  one  another,  "  What  a 
pity  to  begin  begging  close  upon  such  a  vision  of 
heavenly  glory  ?  "  Did  they  think  it  "  put  a  damper  on 
the  meeting  ?*' 

St.  Paul  evidently  does  not  anticipate  any  such  criti- 
cism. He  has  no  fear  of  an  anti-climax,  or  of  letting 
his  hearers  down,  or  chilling  their  religious  feeling.  He 
moves  on  without  faltering  from  the  very  gate  of  heaven 
to  this  most  practical  necessity. 

We  must  believe  that  his  inspiration  was  right.  If  we 
see  an  incongruity,  it  is  we  that  are  at  fault.  The 
blessed  Holy  Ghost  led  him  to  lay  this  great  duty  upon 
the  waiting  Church  just  when  their  hearts  were  most 
lifted  heavenward,  and  when  earthly  and  selfish  ten- 
dencies were  weakest. 

The  putting  of  this  appeal  here  is  as  if  he  had  said  to 
the  Church  for  all  time :  **  Go,  get  your  souls  full  of  the 
joy  of  your  heavenly  hope.  Look  up  till  you  can  see 
the  distant  glory  of  the  pearly  gates.  Think  how  the 
victory  over  sin  and  death  was  won  for  you  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  ask  yourselves,  *What 
is  my  part  in  the  collection  }  *  " 

It  is  a  luminous  reminder  that  the  time  for  giving  and 
for  sacrifice  hastens  to  an  end.  Very  soon  we  shall  be 
where  we  can  no  longer  help  to  save  souls.  Then  we 
shall  understand,  as  we  cannot  now,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  these  opportunities ;  then,  when  in  our 
heavenly  home,  we  may  regret  in  vain  that  we  did  so 
little  to  bring  others  to  share  it. 

That  St.  Paul  was  amply  justified  in  giving  such 
prominence  to  this  matter  we  can  readily  perceive 
when  we  ourselves  try  to  estimate  its  importance  ;  for 
the  collection  is  the  only  practical  thing  which  we 
who  have  to  stay  at  home  can  do  for  the  salvation  of 
the  greater  world.  It  is  the  only  tangible  evidence  of 
our  interest  in  missionary  work.  It  is  the  only  mani- 
festation of  our  sympathy  with  the  travail  of  Christ's 
soul.  It  is  the  one  material  result  and  outcome  of  all 
our  sermons  and  speeches  and  meetings  and  prayers. 
Doubtless  the  sermons  and  speeches  may  have  a  cer- 
tain rhetorical  value  as  works  of  art,  models  of  elo- 
quence, worthy  to  be  preserved  for  the  admiration  and 
instruction  of  future  generations.  But  the  one  actual 
fruit  and  fact  is  **  the  collection.**  All  the  rest  is  only 
a  preparation  for  this,  and  is  worth  simply  the  money  it 
sooner  or  later  brings  into  the  treasury. 

Besides,  the  collection  is  necessarily  the  absolute 
limit  of  our  work  in  the  field.  We  accomplish  only 
what  we  pay  for.  In  every  land  our  missionaries  go 
only  so  far  as  our  contributions  take  them.  Not  a 
child  is  taught  in  a  village  school  in  India,  not  a  con- 
vert baptized  in  the  w^/dr,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
money  we  send.  In  Egypt  not  a  blade  of  grass  grows 
above  the  line  of  the  Nile*s  rise.  Human  skill  can  dam 
the  water  and  carry  it  further  and  pump  it  higher,  but 
it  is  powerless  beyond  the  line  it  reaches.  So  in  all 
heathendom  our  gifts  mark  the  fatal  line  which  our  work 
cannot  pass. 

I  once  heard  Dr.  Peck  estimate  how  much  each  con- 


vert in  our  missions  cost.  The  sura  was  astonishingly 
small.  Of  course,  such  an  estimate  can  never  be  precise. 
But  we  must  recognize  the  plain  fact  that,  God's  bless- 
ing being  promised,  every  advance  in  giving  means 
more  good  done,  and  every  withholding  diminishes  the 
number  of  souls  saved.  It  is  an  awful  calculation  to 
weigh  our  dollars  against  souls,  to  know  that  the  less  we 
give  the  fewer  will  be  won  for  Christ. 

You  may  remind  me  of  the  difference  in  results  from 
the  zeal  of  the  laborers.  You  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  For  that  they  must  answer,  not  we.  Our 
duty  is  the  giving. 

We  recognize  fully  our  entire  dependence  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  whom  we  can  do  nothing.  But  we 
are  living  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
has  come  ;  he  has  never  withdrawn.  His  co-operation 
in  all  the  work  of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  the  certain- 
ties of  our  religion.  He  moves  with  us,  opening  our 
way,  and  crowning  every  advance,  every  increase  of 
activity  with  his  power. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  in  the  measure  of  our  giv- 
ing will  be  our  success.  Reverently  let  it  be  recognized 
that  God's  blessing  for  the  heathen  depends  upon  our 
liberality.  He  waits  for  us.  The  Holy  Spirit  waits. 
The  whole  economy  of  salvation  is  at  a  standstill  until 
our  giving  opens  the  last  door. 

I  shall  not  ask  you  to  consider  in  detail  the^igh 
wisdom  of  the  directions  for  the  collection  St.  Paul  gives 
in  this  place.  Modern  study,  after  ages  of  experiment, 
teaches  no  better  method. 

'*  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him  '* 
(verse  2). 

Let  every  one  give,  and  each  according  to  his  provi- 
dential ability  ;  let  the  gatherings  be  frequent,  and  thus 
in  small  amounts  at  a  time.  When  the  Church  shall 
frankly  adopt  and  carry  out  this  system  there  will  be 
shown  a  power  to  give  far  beyond  any  thing  we  now 
consider  practicable. 

II.  These  directions  are  brief  and  concise,  a  model 
instance  of  putting  much  in  few  words. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  excellent  people  who  would 
be  glad  to  make  them  the  pattern  in  this  respect  for  all 
financial  appeals  in  the  Church.  "  How  delightful  it 
would  be,"  say  they,  "  if  all  preachers  would  only  fol- 
low this  example  of  St.  Paul,  and  limit  themselves  to  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  case,  and  then  leave  it  with 
the  people  to  give  as  they  are  disposed  !  " 

Very  agreeable  would  it  be  to  do  this  and  nothing 
more.  It  would  lighten  immensely  the  burden  of  Chris- 
tian preachers,  had  St.  Paul's  example  ended  here. 
But,  unhappily,  one  of  the  things  I  have  to  say  of  this 
appeal  is  that  it  was  a  failure.  It  did  not  accomplish 
the  end  proposed. 

This  epistle  was  written  about  the  time  of  Easter,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  57.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  that  is,  about  six  months  later,  St.  Paul  was 
inspired  to  write  the  second  epistle  to  the  same  church 
at    Corinth.     In   this  second  epistle  he  recurs  to  this 


matter  of  the  collection,  but  this  time,  instead  of  limit- 
ing himself  to  two  or  three  verses,  he  carries  his  appeal 
through  two  entire  chapters,  the  eighth  and  ninth;  and 
his  handling  of  the  matter  there  is  one  of  the  highest 
examples  of  his  marvelous  skill  in  dealing  with  men. 
I  heard  Or  Durbin  once  say  that  k  seemtd  to  him  not 
irreverent  to  say  that  in  tact  St.  Paul  even  surpassed 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  If  such  an  assertion  may 
stand,  this  discourse  would  go  far  to  sustain  it. 

He  found  that  the  Greeks  of  that  busy  commercial 
city,  full  of  traffic  and  the  luxury  that  follows  wealth, 
were  not  so  ready  to  part  with  their  drachmas  as  he  had 
presumed.  He  might  have  known  as  much,  we  cannot 
help  thinking^  since  it  is  on  record  that,  while  he  dwelt 
there,  he  had  to  support  himself  working  with  his  own 
hands,  except  when  the  Philipptans  once  and  again 
sent  to  relieve  his  necessities.  In  his  second  appeal, 
therefore,  he  evidently  addresses  himself  to  a  difficult 
task.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  failure  of  his  first 
appeal,  there  is  yet  no  touch  of  reproach  or  fau 1 1- find- 
ing. With  a  noble  blending  of  dignity  and  authority 
and  paternal  tenderness,  not  unmixed  with  graceful  cnm- 
plinient  for  what  could  be  commend ed^  he  rises  to  the 
occasion.  Nowhere  else  does  he  display  so  clearly  the 
surpassing  flexibility  of  his  genius,  the  power  of  **  be- 
coming all  things  to  all  men/*  He  who  could  *Vspeak 
wisdom  among  the  perfect  ''  here  stoops  to  touch  every 
vibrant  chord  in  natures  dwarfed  and  selfish  and 
worldly.  These  are  not  his  generous  and  beloved 
Macedonians  of  Philippi,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away  lo  the  north,  but  a  great  deal  further  off  than 
that  in  grace*  Yet  these  harder  hearts  must  be  won 
and  taught  and  drawn  up  toward  the  Christly  spirit. 
So,  like  a  father  as  he  was,  or  **  as  a  nurse  cherishing 
her  young  children,"  he  made  his  plea. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  that  J  should  recall  the 
familiar  language  of  these  famous  chapters,  yet  it  will 
be  wise  to  glance  at  the  substance  of  them.  The  sev- 
enth chapter  closes  with  this  hopeful  and  cheerful  word 
of  preparation  :  *'  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  I  have  con* 
fidence  in  you  in  all  things."  Then  be  tells  them  a 
little  story  of  the  surprising  generosity  of  the  poor 
Macedonian  Christians,  who  had  pressed  him  with  much 
entreaty  to  accept  their  contributions,  which,  he  could 
testify,  went  beyond  their  ability.  He  commends  the 
Corinthians  for  a  number  of  good  things,  for  their  faith 
and  utterance  and  knowledge  and  diligence,  and  for  their 
love  to  himself,  and  then  begs  them  to  add  this  complet- 
ing grace  ;  pointing  them  to  the  great  pattern  of  self- 
sacrifice,  Christ,  ^*  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
be  made  rich/*  Their  previous  reluctance  he  charac- 
terizes  merely  as  delay,  and  holds  up  to  them  the  law 
of  all  giving  "according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not/' 

As  if  replying  to  an  objt^ction,  he  disclaims  the  inten- 
tion of  burdening  them  that  others  should  be  eased,  as 
he  meant  only  to  bring  about  an  equalizing  of  burdens. 
He  shows  how  carefully  he  has  arranged  for  the  convey- 


ance of  the  money  by  other   hands  than   his  own,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  least  sus|jicion  of  his  motives. 

He  Sloops  lower — ^touching  thrir  self-esteem,  remind- 
ing them  that  he  had  before  boasted  of  their  good  inten- 
tions, and  had  thus  stirred  up  others  to  give;  and  now 
be  presses  them  to  be  prompt  vvith  this  delicate  thrust: 
**  Lest  haply  if  they  of  Macedonia  come  with  me  and 
find  you  unprepared  '*  (he  does  not  intimate  that  they 
are  unwilling),  **  we  (that  we  say  not,  ye)  should  be 
ashamed  in  this  confident  boasting  "  (2  Cor.  9,  4).  Then 
he  rises  to  the  strongest  part  of  his  plea,  an  admonition, 
with  a  tone  of  solemn  warning  in  it  against  ^*  sowing 
sparingly,*'  and  urges  them  to  a  cheerful  and  loving  lib- 
erality as  the  only  sort  of  giving  which  God  will  accept. 
He  assures  them  that  they  will  not  be  losers  by  it,  for 
God  will  take  care  ot  them  :  and  he  shows  how  their 
example  will  stimulate  others  and  bring  glory  to  God 
as  an  evidence  of  their  faithfulness,  and  awaken  the 
gratitude  of  those  they  have  helped* 

All  through  this  special  discourse,  from  point  to  point, 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  solicitation,  strong,  dignified,  relig- 
ious, appealing  to  the  highest  motives,  and  yet  showing 
a  wise  and  compassionate  appreciation  of  imperfect 
grace  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

ni.  In  this  place  and  presence,  appointed  to  preach, 
a  missionary  sermon  before  the  Conference,  it  seems  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  make  some  attempt  to  apply  this 
example  of  St.  Paul  to  us.  who,  as  ministers  of  Christ, 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  our  churches  that  he  did  to 
the  Church  at  Corinth. 

Upon  us  as  truly  as  upon  him  falls  the  necessity  of 
leading  Christian  people  up  to  their  privilege  of  giving 
of  their  substance  for  Christ's  work  in  the  world.  We 
are  as  truly  called  to  this  service  as  to  save  sinners  or  to 
edify  the  Church.  We  must  set  this  duty  so  plainly  be- 
fore men  that  they  shall  no  more  fail  in  it  than  in  keep- 
ing any  other  of  the  commands  of  Christ.  It  is  a  vital 
and  momentous  part  of  that  gospel  teaching  with  which 
we  arc  *' to  feed  the  Church  of  God  which  he  hath  ]>ur- 
chased  with  his  own  blood/' 

And  the  duty  is  the  more  urgent,  since  for  the  large 
majority  of  us  there  can  be  neither  substitute  nor  helper 
in  it.  A  few  of  us  can  occasionally  secure  the  assistance 
of  some  eminent  preacher  to  present  the  claims  of  mis- 
sions to  our  congregations ;  but  for  the  greater  number 
no  voice  but  ours  will  be  heard  in  instruction  or  plead- 
ing. The  measures  we  propose  are  those  only  which 
will  be  adopted.  The  appeal  we  make  and  the  influence 
we  exert  and  the  example  we  set  will  decide  the  action 
of  our  people.  If  we  fail  they  will.  Looking  at  St. 
Paul's  great  example  we  dare  not  content  ourselves  with 
simply  telling  men  to  give,  and  then  leaving  thera  to  give 
or  not,  as  they  please. 

We  have  not,  indeed,  the  authority  or  inspiration  of  an 
apostle  nor  St.  Paul's  marvelous  tact,  but  in  our  lower 
place  and  feebler  measure  we  must  follow  his  steps.  We 
are  to  feel  for  our  brethren  in  their  human  weakness  and 
their  little  grace.  Knowing  the  fight  they  must  wage 
against  selfishness  and  worldliness  and  covetousness,  we 
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must  use  our  best  and  last  resources.  For  their  own  souls 
we  can  bring  them  no  other  message  that  has  more  to 
do  with  their  salvation  here  and  their  reward  hereafter. 

We  may  not  always  succeed,  but  we  shall  often  do 
better  than  we  hf»pe.  The  obdurate  rich  man  may  still 
refuse  to  give  liberally,  but  some  lad  earning  his  first 
wages  may  be  touched  by  the  word  not  aimed  at  him 
and  started  in  a  course  (uf  which,  thank  God !  we  have 
many  instances  among  us)  of  whole-souled  giving  from 
youth  to  age — to  death.  There  are  names  which  the 
whole  Church  honors  as  synonymous  with  princelyt  no, 
with  saintly,  liberality.  Whose  word  first  won  them  ? 
Who  opened  to  them  the  path  of  cheerful  self-sacrifice? 
It  was  some  humble  and  earnest  minister  of  Christ,  who 
never  dreamed  what  he  was  doing,  and  who,  perhaps, 
went  home  to  weep  with  a  discouraged  heart  because  the 
men  he  tried  to  win  remained  untouched. 

There  is  no  other  service  in  which  we  so  truly  stand 
like  Aaron  when,  with  burning  censer,  he  ran  out  to  stay 
the  plague  **  between  the  living  and  the  dead."  We  stand 
between  the  living  Church  at  home  and  its  wealth  and 
the  perishing  millions  of  the  heatltcn  world.  We  are 
the  only  link^ — the  only  one  living  intermediary  to  bring 
the  resources  of  the  one  to  the  rescue  of  the  other.  On 
BO  day  of  the  year  does  a  weightier  responsibility  rest 
upon  us  than  the  day  we  ask  for  the  missionary  collec- 
tion. At  other  times  we  address  those  we  see  before  us 
for  themselves.  That  day,  besides  the  visible  congre- 
gation, a  vast  unseen  multitude  of  souls  hangs  on  the 
power  of  our  word.  Could  we  see  them  if  by  some 
miracle  of  enlightenment  the  veils  of  distance  could  be 
swept  away,  and  our  sight  should  take  in  the  awful  vistas 
of  heathen  wretchedness — those  **dark  places  of  tlie  earth 
that  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty  ;  **  lands  reek- 
ing with  unutterable  corruptions,  enveloping  the  inno- 
cent souls  of  children  that  are  as  truly  lambs  of  God's 
fold  as  your  children  or  mine,  and  as  dear  to  him  ;  could 
we  fathom  the  anguish  of  races  and  continents  and  gen- 
erations, in  long  succession,  without  God  and  without 
hope,  surely  our  hearts  would  rather  break  than  fail  to 
plead  with  our  utmost  power. 

I  went  once  to  hear  a  famous  lawyer  plead  in  defense 
of  a  man  on  trial  for  murder.  The  lawyer  was  David 
Paul  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
fame.  He  had  been  for  more  than  forty  years  active  in 
the  courts — so  long  that  I  remember  he  spoke  to  the 
judge  presiidingof  a  case  in  which  he  had  pleaded  **  be- 
fore your  honor  was  born,"  The  case  in  court  was  like 
many  a  one  he  had  had  before.  Yet  I  observed  that 
when  this  practiced  pleader  came  into  court  he  was 
greatly  agitated.  He  seemed  to  see  no  one.  He  tossed 
his  papers  to  and  fro.  When  he  arose  to  speak  his  voice 
trembled  and  his  hands  shook.  Every  thing  about  him 
betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  feelings. 

In  the  same  case  I  listened  to  the  maiden  speech  of 
his  junior  counsel,  a  man  who  has  since  risen  to  the  top 
of  his  profession,  and  is  now  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
and  accomplislied  orators.  As  was  to  be  expected  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  younger  man  gave  every  evidence 


of  intense  solicitude  for  his  client,  and  pleaded  for  him 
as  if  be  had  been  a  near  and  dear  friend.  These  meii 
did  honor  to  their  profession.  They  did  their  best  to 
save  one  man  from  the  gallows. 

My  brethren,  when  we  stand  to  plead  with  our  p 
pie  for  that  vast  unseen  congregation  of  perishing  m 
ions ;  when  we  ask  for  the  means  by  which  alone  th 
can  be  rescued  from  death ,  w^e  are  pleading  for  souls 
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BY    REV.  SAMUEL  M  LAN  A  HAN. 

/»j/  Principle. — Underlying  the  whole  teaching  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject  of  giving  is  the  idea  that  all 
property  belongs  to  God.  *'The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fullness  thereof."  Gold,  silver,  cattle,  souls  of 
men,  power  to  get  wealth,  all  are  his.  Man  is  a  steward, 
manager,  trustee,  accountable,  and  soon  to  be  called  to 
an  accounting.  Every  dollar  he  receives  or  has  or  uses 
is  God*s  dollar,  to  be  employed  in  accordance  with  his 
will.  By  the  very  terms  of  his  discipleship  the  Chris- 
tian recognizes  and  acknowledges  this.  He  consecrates 
not  only  himself,  but  all  that  he  has  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  Whether  he  spends  or  saves  or  gives  he 
to  do  all  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  with  a  single  eye 
his  glory. 

Second  Principle. — It  is  the  revealed  will  of  God  thi 
in  ordinary  circumstances  a  part  of  that  which  each  re 
ceives  should  be  given  for  religious  and  charitable  uses. 
Christ's  direction  to  the  young  ruler  to  sell  all  and  give 
to  the  poor;  his  commendation  of  the  poor  widow  who 
cast  in  all  her  living;  the  implied  approval  of  Barnabas 
and  others,  who  sold  their  property  and  laid  the  whole 
price  at  the  apostles'  feet,  teach  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances may  require  or  warrant  the  giving  away  of 
all  property  ;  but  the  general  and  permanent  principle,  as 
embodied  in  the  Mosaic  system  and  the  apostolic  teach^fl 
ing,  is  that  a  part  only  should  be  given  away,  whilc^ 
another  part  is  to  be  employed  for  the  support  of  the 
recipient  and  those  dependent  on  him,  and  still  another 
part  may  be  retained  for  future  increase  where  this 
course  will  best  promote  God*s  glory.  The  widow  of 
Sarepta  feeding  the  prophet  with  a  part  of  her  last  mc)»l . 
and  oil,  the  liberality  of  Macedonian  Christians,  which 
abounded  in  deep  poverty,  teach  that  scantiness  of  means 
does  not  exclude  from  the  application  of  this  principle,  ^ 
Poorer  as  well  as  richer  should  give. 

Third  Principle,— 1l\\^  part  given  should  be  a  pro* 
portioned  part— proportioned  not  to  w^hat  others  give, 
not  to  the  frequency  and  urgency  of  appeals,  not  even 
to  our  conception  of  the  needs,  but  proportioned  to  the 
amount  received.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  tithe  rule 
and  of  the  apostolic  direction,  **  as  Gad  hath  prosperi£* 
Ho  particular  arithmetical  percentage  is  called  for  in 
the  New  Testament,  The  tithes  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  enjoined  under  essentially  different  conditions,  and 
one  tenth  does  not  adequately  represent  what  the  Israel- 
ite was  called  upon  to  give.     While,  therefore,  tithing 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  a  universal  and  perpetual  rule,  it 
illustrates  and  enforces  the  principle  every-where  and  al- 
ways applicable.  The  Chrislian  ought  conscientiously 
to  fix  some  definite  proportion  for  himself;  and  it  ought 
to  be  a  larger  proportion  where  there  are  larger  bless- 
ings. The  man  of  small  family^,  with  an  income  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  if  he  gives  as  he  is  prospered,  ought 
to  give  a  much  larger  percentage  than  the  man  of  large 
family,  with  an  income  of  five  hundred  dolhirs. 

Fourth  Principle. — What  is  given  should  be  deliber- 
ately and  cheerf oily  bestowed,  **  Every  man  according 
as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart/*  **  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,"  God  measures  the  gift  not  by  the  amount,  but 
by  the  motive.  He  is  not  a  beggar  dependent  upon  our 
poor  dole  ;  the  great  Giver  of  all  graciously  accepts  the 
return  of  a  part  of  that  which  he  has  bestowed,  that 
thereby  we  may  express  our  gratitude,  love,  and  wor- 
ship. Without  these  the  gift  is  worthless,  may  even  be 
offensive  in  his  eyes.  No  proportion  can  remedy  this, 
**  If  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  but  have 
not  love,  it  profitelh  me  nothing/'  God  does  not  desire 
gifts  which,  like  the  water  from  common  wells,  must  be 
pumped  out  in  small  amounts  spasmodically  and  with 
effort;  the  giving  which  he  accepts  is  that  which  flows 
forth  freely,  steadily,  abundantly  from  the  depths  of  a 
heart  saturated  with  love,  like  water  from  a  perfect  ar- 
tesian well.  In  the  secret  chambers  of  his  own  heart- 
temple,  with  calm,  full,  and  earnest  consideration,  in 
view  of  Jesus  sitting  over  against  the  treasury,  each 
should  first  devote  that  which  he  purposes  to  give  to  God. 
The  distribution  with  the  hand  is  but  the  last  step  in 
true  giving. 

Fifth  Principle, — ^What  is  consecrated  to  God  should 
be  set  aside  in  a  separate  fund  or  account.  The  tithe 
was  taken  out  from  the  heap,  "Let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  sf&rcy  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I 
come/'  These  words,  so  commonly  quoted  to  support 
weekly  offerings,  only  teach  in  their  primary  application 
weekly  storing  up  against  the  calls  for  actual  giving. 
This  principle  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance; 
ease  and  pleasure  in  giving  lie  largely  in  it ;  the  cordial 
adoption  of  it  makes  systematic  giving  a  fact. 

Sixth  Principle.— God  recognizes  and  rewards  faithful, 
liberal  giving.  Both  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings 
are  promised.  The  temporal  are  conditioned,  as  always, 
by  the  higher  spiritual  benefits,  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  so  far  as  they  shall  be  for  God's  glory  and  our  good, 
**My  God  shall  supply  all  your  nee<l."  The  spiritual 
promises  are  absolute.  **It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive/'  They  begin  here;  they  do  not  end  in 
eternity.  "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them/' — Pree  Church  a/  Scotlaml  Monthly, 


**  Peter's  success  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  he  preached  to  men  whose 
minds  were  stored  with  truth,  Paul  failed  on  Mars'  Hill 
because  his  congregation  offered  minds  filled  with  phi- 
losophy.    Push  the  work  among  the  children/' 


by  t,  h.  pattison,  b.h, 
Luke  21,  1-4, 
And  he  looked  up,  and  saw  the  rich  men  casting  their 
gifts  into  the  treasury.  And  he  saw  also  a  certain  poor 
widow  casting  in  thither  two  mites.  And  he  said.  Of  a  truth 
I  say  unto  you,  I  hat  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  m  more  than 
they  all :  for  atl  these  have  of  their  abundance  cast  in  unto 
the  offerings  of  God:  but  she  of  her  penury  hath  cast  in  all 
the  living  that  she  had. 

Our  theme  is  the  widow's  offering,  and  the  account 
given  here  can  be  compared  with  the  rather  longer 
record  of  the  incident  in  Mark*s  gospel  (12,  41-44.) 

L  The  Story,  Weary  with  his  labors,  and  no  doubt 
exhausted  by  the  intense  emotions  which  had  found  ex- 
pression in  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Matt. 
23.  37-39)1  Jesus  sat  down  near  to  the  thirteen  boxes 
which  were  known  as  the  treasury.  In  them  worshipers 
in  the  temple  placed  contributions  for  the  expenses  of 
public  worship,  for  the  purchase  of  animals  for  the  sacri- 
fices, and  of  wood  and  incense. 

By  and  by  he  so  far  roused  himself  from  the  bitter 
prospect  of  Jerusalem*s  future  with  which  his  mind  was 
full  as  to  look  up.  The  rich  men,  possibly  in  such 
large  numbers  because  of  the  approaching  feast,  were 
casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury.  Among  them,  and  in 
strange  contrast  with  their  great  contributions  and 
ostentatious  appearance,  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and 
she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  The 
smallest  coin  that  came  from  the  mint,  worth  about 
three  eighths  of  a  penny  and  three  fourths  of  a  cent» 
was  the  mite.  She  might  have  found  an  excuse  in  its 
littleness  for  not  offering  it  at  all,  or  in  her  own  extreme 
poverty  for  keeping  at  least  one  mite  for  herself.  She 
came  and  went  and  probably  never  knew  whose  eyes 
had  been  lifted  upon  her,  or  whose  lips  had  made  her 
action  immortal.     Here  the  story  ends. 

11.  The  Comment.  **And  he  said,  Of  a  truth  I  say 
unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than 
they  all :  for  all  these  have  of  their  abundance  cast  in 
unto  the  offerings  of  God  :  but  she  of  her  penury  hath 
cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had."  We  need  to  adjust 
our  minds  to  the  arithmetic  of  heaven  just  as  we  need 
to  adjust  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Until  we  do 
this  we  can  no  more  see  how  the  ptKDr  widow  made  the 
largest  contribution  that  day  to  the  treasury  than  we  can 
see  why  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  the  penitent 
sinner  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who 
need  no  repentance.  Of  course,  Jesus  did  not  mean 
more  in  actual  money  value,  for  the  two  mites  were 
about  as  little  as  one  could  offer.  But  he  did  mean 
more  in  cost^  and  more  in  influence — more  in  cost,  for 
it  was  her  daily  bread  that  she  cast  in,  it  was  the  morsel 
of  poor  food  which,  barely  keeping  body  and  soul 
together,  she  then  surrendered ;  more  in  influence,  for 
wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  this  story  is  told^  and 
now  it  yields  a  hundred-fold.  The  first  subscription  of 
a  little  over  ^^12  made  at  Kitiering  to  found  the  English 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  probably  the  largest  which 
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that  society  ever  received,  because  it  gave  the  impulse 
to  every  shilling  contributed  since  then. 

Jesus  explains  this  strong  commendation  of  the  poor 
widow,  and  gives  us  the  principle  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence in  the  fourth  verse  :  **  All  these  have  of  their  abun- 
dance cast  in  unto  the  offerings  of  God."  Abundance 
here  means  superfluity.  She  cast  in  the  principal,  they 
only  the  interest.  What  did  they  have  to  sacrifice — 
these  rich  men — that  they  might  give  to  the  treasury.? 
This  century  has  been  remarkable  for  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  two  great  Protestant  nations  of  the  world — 
the  English  and  the  American.  The  yearly  income  of 
England  is  at  least  six  times  as  large  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  As  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  wealth  of  its  people.  It  certainly  exceeds  that  of 
England  by  $276,000,000.  **  The  youngest  of  the 
nations  is  the  richest,  and  the  richest  of  all  nations  has 
as  yet  o.ily  begun  to  develop  its  resources."  Of  this 
great  mass  of  riches  little  has  found  its  way  into  the 
treasury  of  the  temple,  and  the  large  sums  given  by  very 
wealthy  men,  of  which  so  much  is  made,  probably  cost 
not  one  of  them  the  sacrifice  of  a  picture,  a  horse,  or,  an 
orchid. 

As  for  the  widow  having  only  two  mites  a  day  with 
which  to  feed  and  clothe  herself,  she  gave  it  all  away — 
all  her  living.  She  cast  in  not  the  meat  only,  but  the 
bone  as  well.  The  poor  little  coins  which  lay  in  her  hot 
palm  a  moment  since  were  gone  ;  with  feeble  tinkle  they 
fell  into  the  box,  and  she  was  left  for  that  day  without 
meal  or  money.  As  one  of  the  Puritans  puts  it,  "  The 
Lord  regardeth  not  so  much  what  is  given  as  what  is 
left." 

How  Jesus  kept  his  eye  upon  the  little  things,  and 
valued  them — the  cup  of  cold  water,  the  box  of  oint- 
ment, the  widow's  mite.  Probably  the  woman  herself 
never  knew  it,  and  yet  when,  penniless  but  content,  she 
turned  to  leave  the  temple,  she  was  one  of  the  famous 
characters  of  all  time. 

III.  Now  let  us  see  what  this  says  to  us  about  mis- 
sions. Something  we  find  here  as  to  giving,  and  some- 
thing as  to  going. 

I.  As  to  giving.  Never  be  ashamed  because  what  you 
have  to  give  is  so  small.  The  fact  is,  that  what  is 
needed  now  is  not  large  contributions  from  a  few,  but 
rather  general  contributions  from  all.  This  widow  felt 
no  shame  as  she  mingled  with  the  rich  people.  Why 
should  she  ?  Her  pence  was  as  conscientious  an  offer- 
ing as  their  pounds.  It  may  be  that  rich  Christians 
have  not  learned  to  give  liberally ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  membership  of  our  churches  has  not  yet  learned  to 
give  at  al'.  No  child,  no  boy  or  girl,  no  young  man  on 
his  first  wages,  no  young  couple  starting  housekeeping, 
should  be  left  out.  Let  every  one  give.  The  sooner 
our  ministers  learn  to  train  the  children  to  give,  the 
sooner  will  the  coffers  of  the  mission  treasury  regis- 
ter a  large  increase  of  contributions.  We  have  leaned 
too  much  upon  the  very  rich,  and  with  cheers  and  com- 
pliments have  received  their  gifts  to  help  us  out  of  our 


need.  Let  us  trust  more  to  the  poor  widow,  and  the 
vast  numbers  whom  she  represents.  Then  let  us  who 
are  not  reduced  to  the  two  mites  spend  a  little  time 
in  inquiring  whether  we  ought  not  to  come  within  sight 
of  the  two  little  coins  in  our  giving.  What  suffering, 
what  sacrifice,  what  self-denial  have  our  contributions 
to  missions  represented  as  yet } 

But  one  reason  why  we  are  not  giving  as  we  should  is 
that  we  are  not  going  as  we  ought.  You  will  find  that 
the  Church  which  has  sent  one  of  its  own  people  into  the 
mission  field  is  ready  enough  to  give  of  its  substance. 
The  missing  link  has  been  found  between  the  Church 
at  home  and  the  work  abroad.  Each  church  should 
have  and  support  its  own  missionary 

2.  A  few  words,  then,  as  to  going.  The  missionary 
needs  to  have  the  same  spirit  as  this  poor  widow — the 
spirit,  I  mean,  of  entire  surrender.  Of  William  Bums, 
the  missionary  to  China,  we  read  that  when  asked  by 
the  Synod  how  soon  he  would  be  ready  to  enter  on  his 
work,  he  replied,  "  To-morrow."  On  one  of  his  mis- 
sionary voyages  he  writes  :  **  The  means  provided  for 
me  by  the  Lord  have  so  exactly  met  my  wants  that  I  go 
forth  truly  without  purse,  having  only  two  shillings  re- 
maining in  the  world."  His  biographer  says:  "In 
regard  to  the  manner  of  his  outer  life  no  man  ever  held 
himself  more  absolutely  loose  to  the  world  and  to  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world."  Carey  went  to  India  for 
life,  and  once  there  never  came  back.  Judson  returned 
only  once.  These  men  burned  their  boats.  The  money 
fell  into  the  box,  and  it  was  never  "  called  back."  Of 
such  stuff  should  the  missionary  be  made  now.  And 
the  Churches  at  home  should  be  content  never  to  see 
the  face  of  a  missionary,  and  even  never  to  hear  from 
him.  Life  is  too  short  and  the  work  too  pressing  for 
many  return  voyages  or  much  letter-writing.  The 
wealth  is  not  lacking,  then,  nor  are  the  workers,  but 
only  the  spirit  which  Jesus  here  commended.  He  him- 
self in  a  very  brief  ministry  preached  to  millions  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  Paul  covered  the  civilized  world  with 
his  message.  Had  we  but  50,000  such  preachers  as 
Paul,  and  the  money  for  just  one  year  which  England 
and  America  annually  spend  in  liquor,  the  whole  world 
would  in  ten  years  hear  the  story  of  the  cross,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  be  firmly  established  in  every  nation 
and  tribe  of  people  upon  the  earth. 

O,  let  us  each  work  while  it  is  called  day.  Be  follow- 
ers of  the  poor  y^idow  in  the  spirit  with  which  you  give 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  you 
go  forth  to  do  the  work  yourself.  No  one  need  despair 
in  the  face  of  this  lesson  because  he  is  weak  and  insig- 
nificant, nor  because  what  he  can  give  or  do  is  so  little. 
Read  the  story  and  take  heart.  "  When  the  Gospel  had 
to  be  written  this  must  go  in.  It  co.uld  no  more  be  left 
out  than  the  great  historic  ruby  can  be  left  out  of  the 
English  crown.  When  we  are  dead  and  gone  our 
children  will  see  the  widow  standing  with  her  mites  cast- 
ing tkem  into  the  store  of  the  Lord  and  then  going  back 
to  her  home,  beginning,  perhaps,  to  save  two  mites 
more. '  * — National  Baptist, 
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▲   Flotm1»]«    Edict    of  tlie    l^inperor  of 
Cblna, 

BY  REV.   MARCUS  L.   TAFT. 

The  followmg  edict,  authoritatively  an- 
flouncing  the  right  of  Chinese  to  become 
Christians  witliout  dissolving  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Chinese  government,  is  quite 
noteworthy  and  has  caused  much  rejoicing 
among  the  missionaries  tn  China. 

The  following  is  a  translation : 

•*  We  have  received  a  nnemorial  from  the 
Tsung'ii-Yamm  (foreign  office)  dwell- 
ing on  the  frequency  of  missionary  cases, 
and  praying  that  stringent  instructions 
should  be  issued  to  the  various  viceroys 
and  governors,  directing  thetn  to  take 
prompt  measures  for  dealing  with  the 
question, 

*'Thc  memorialists  state  that  during 
the  fourth  month  of  the  present  year  the 
missionary  buildings  at  Wuhu,  in  Anhui, 
were  burned  dow^n  by  rioters,  and  that  mis- 
sionary* premises  in  the  Tanyang  district, 
in  Kiangsu,  and  in  the  market -town  of 
Wusiieh.  in  Hupeh,  and  at  various  other 
places,  were  also  in  close  succession  sim- 
ilarly destroyed  :  and  they  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  apprehension  of  the 
rioters  and  of  taking  timely  and  effectual 
precautions. 

*'  The  right  of  foreign  missionaries  to 
promulgate  their  religions  in  China  is  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty,  and  in  decrees  which 
were  previously  issued  the  authorities 
of  all  the  provinces  were  commanded  to 
afford  them  protection  as  circumstances 
required.  There  has  been  peace  and 
harmony  between  Chinese  and  foreigners 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  how  comes 
tt  that  within  the  last  few  days  all  these 
cases  of  the  burning  and  destruction  of 
missionary  buildings  have  occurred  almost 
simulianeously  ?  It  is  surely  a  matter 
which  excites  the  greatest  surprise.  It  is 
plain  that  connected  with  the  movement 
there  are  desperate  characters  secretly 
plotting  to  gain  adherents  and  to  influence 
the  feelings  of  the  people  by  the  dissem- 
ination of  false  rumors,  their  object  really 
being  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity tocommitrapineandpl  under.  What 
is  still  worse,  good  and  peaceful  citizens 
arc  being  inveigled  to  perpetrate  a  suc- 
cession of  the  greatest  outrages^  and  un- 
less severe  punishment  is  meted  out  to 
them  how  can  the  mEijesty  of  the  law  be 
upheld  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
be  preserved  ?  * 

**  We  command  the  viceroys  of  the 
Two  Kiang  and  of  Huknang»  and  the 
governors  of  Kiangsu,  Anhui,and  Hupeh, 
to  lose  no  time  in  directing  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  concerned  to  take 
steps  for  arresting  the  principal  criminals 
and   for   having   them  tried,  and,  when 


found  guilty,  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
ment, in  order  that  a  warning  may  be 
given  for  the  future, 

"The  religions  of  the  West  (Christian 
countries)  have  for  their  object  the  incul- 
cation of  virtue ;  and  though  people  be- 
come converts  they  still  remain  Chinese 
subjects  and  continue  to  be  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities, 

"There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  harmony  between  the  ordinary 
people  and  the  adherents  of  foreign  re- 
ligions, and  the  whole  trouble  arises  from 
lawless  ruffians  fabricating  baseless  sto- 
ries and  making  an  opportunity  for  creat- 
ing a  disturbance.  These  bad  characters 
exist  every- where. 

"  We  command,  therefore,  the  Manchu 
generals-in-chief  and  the  viceroys  and 
governors  in  all  the  provinces  to  issue  proc- 
lamations clearly  explaining  to  the  peo- 
ple that  they  must  on  no  account  give  a 
ready  ear  to  such  idle  tales  and  wantonly 
cause  trouble.  Let  all  who  post  anon- 
ymous placards  or  spread  rumors  inflam- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  be  at  once 
arrested  and  severely  punished.  The  lo- 
cal authorities  are  bound  to  afford  due 
protection  at  all  times  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  foreign  merchants  and  for- 
eign missionaries,  and  must  not  allow 
them  to  be  injured  or  molested  by  evil 
characters.  Should  the  precautionary 
measures  be  lacking  in  stringency,  and 
trouble  be  the  result,  we  order  that  the 
local  authorities  be  severely  denounced, 

*•  We  further  command  the  Manchu 
generals-in-chief,  the  viceroys  and  gov- 
ernors, to  lake  immediate  steps  for  the 
settlement  of  all  outstanding  cases,  and 
not  allow  their  subordinates  to  shrink 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  inter- 
pose delays,  so  that  a  complete  clearance 
may  be  made  of  all  arrears  in  the  archives. 

**  Let  this  edict  be  proclaimed  for  gen- 
eral information," 


"Tbe  Ani^rlcftiiB '^   or  Jcrunalem. 

BY    R.    C.    MURHAN. 

At  Jerusalem  I  was  kindly  enteriained 
by  '*  The  Americans,"  whose  house  is  on 
the  vvalj,  close  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

It  will  he  in  the  recollection  of  many 
readers  that  in  1873  a  coUision  took  place 
in  the  Atlantic  between  the  French 
steamer  ViiU  de  Havre  and  the  sailing 
ship  Lack  Earne.  The  steamer  went 
down,  and  among  the  drowned  was  Pas- 
teur Emile  Cook,  who  had  attended  the 
International  Conference  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  at  New  York  as  one  of  the 
French  delegates.  By  the  same  steamer 
Mr,  Horatio  G.  Spafford,  of  Chicago,  had 
sent  his  wife  and  four  young  daughters 
to  England.      After  waiting  in   anxious 


suspense  for  many  days  he  received  a  tel- 
egram from  Mrs.  Spafford,  '*  Saved  alone/* 
The  children  had  for  awhile  kept  a5oat« 
during  which  time  they  were  singing 
hymns ;  but  they  were  drawn  under  by 
the  vessel  and  she  went  down  in  the 
mother's  sight.  The  latter  had  drifted 
further  aw^ay,  and  was  picked  up  and 
saved  by  the  Loch  Eafue.  The  shock 
and  sorrow  of  this  sudden  and  terrible  be- 
reavement, I  need  not  say.  affected  the 
parents  very  deeply ;  yet  they  were  com- 
forted of  God,  and  a  few  months  later  Mr. 
Spafford  composed  the  hymn  (No.  210  in 
Sacred  Songs  and  Solos) : 

WTien  peace,  like  a  river,  mrienideeli>  my  way. 
When  iorroMT*  tike  ^ea-biltows  roll, 

Whatever  my  lot  Thou  ha«i  tAUjgSt  me  to  lay, 
It  ii  well,  it  is  well  wkb  my  voul. 

The  last  verse  originally  stood  thus  : 

And,  Lord,  haste  ihe  d:iy  when  my  faith  ihalL  b« 

The  cbudt  be  rolled  hack  as  a  icroll  \ 
The  trump  shall  reaDund,  and  the  Lord,  shall  de- 
scend \ 
Even  »Q,  praise  ihe  Lord,  O  my  soul ! 

The  coming  of  the  Lord  had  evidently 
taken  hold  of  the  sufferers  as  an  expecta- 
tion to  be  speedily  fulfilled,  and  about 
ten  years  ago.  with  a  few  relatives  and 
friends,  they  left  Chicago  for  Jeriisalem, 
where  they  formed  a  community  living 
as  one  family.  They  were  not  only  sub- 
jected to  severe  criticism,  but  also  to  not 
a  little  misrepresentation.  1  think  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  under  some  hal- 
lucination, and  although,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  some  modification  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  their  original  views, 
I  cannot  but  think  they  are  under  some 
hallucination  still.  They  regard  them- 
selves as  having  received  special  illumina- 
tion, and  as  others  who  make  a  similar 
assumption  say.  "*  You  must  receive  the 
Icstimony.'*  so  the  form  of  words  used 
here  is,  "  You  must  become  it  before  you 
can  understand  it," 

They  live  in  harmony  and  peace  ;  there 
is  no  wrangle  or  dispute  among  cither  the 
younger  or  older  members  of  the  com- 
munity. They  live  bke  a  well-ordered 
and  exemplary  family  in  every  respect ; 
though  1  must  add  my  conviction  that  all 
such  communities  arc  out  of  God's  order. 
and  are  therefore  perilous. 

Mr,  SpnFTord  and  three  others  of  the 
number  have  died  since  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem, There  were  at  the  beginning 
some  married  couples;  but  the  rule  was 
that  they  should  live  separately  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
the  husband  or  the  wife  has  in  each  of 
these  cases  passed  away,  leaving  only  un- 
married or  widowed  brothers  and  sisters 
and  children. 

They  have  morning  worship  with  their 


» 


guesls,  ai  which  they  do  not  kned»  but 
stand.  They  make  no  coiifess>ion  of  sin 
and  very  little  prayer.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  praise  of  the  "beautiful  God"  for 
his  adorable  character  and  for  ihe  grace 
which  he  has  given  to  ihem  and  the  min- 
istry to  vvhich  he  has  called  them.  Sub- 
sequently they  have  a  more  private  meet- 
ing, to  which  guests  are  not  invited  unless 
tliey  manliest  a  receptive  spirit.  Here 
they  road  the  Scriptures  together,  the 
prophecies  relating  to  Israel  being  a  sub- 
ject of  special  interest. 

The  ladies  have  signalized  themselves 
by  their  devotedness  in  nursing  sufferers 
in  long  and  dangerous  illnesses ;  and 
guests  and  visitors  receive  great  kindness 
and  attention.  Often  Mohamn^edan  and 
other  friends  come  in  the  evenings  to 
hear  their  singing,  which  is  very  sweet, 
They  are  pleasant  evenings,  but  with  no 
direct  testimony  for  Christ. 

Mr  Baldwin,  formerly  of  Morocco,  has 
just  joined  **  The  Americans  "  with  his 
four  younger  children.  I  asked  him  to 
reply  to  a  correspondent  who  mquircd  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  others  whether  Mr, 
Baldwin's  views  as  to  mission  work  on 
the  lines  of  Malt.  lo  had  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  his  own  experience  ; 
but  as  he  declined  to  reply,  the  some- 
what difficult  task  of  doing  so  devolves 
on  me. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  and  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  have  been  "  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  tradition/'  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing now  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  pentecosial  power 
of  the  Spirit.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
unlearn  every  thing  and  to  learn  every 
thing,  believing,  apparently,  like  the  rest 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  that 
they  are  being  prepared  for  some  special 
form  of  testimony,  possibly  in  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  their 
land. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  harmony 
of  the  community  is  based  is  evidently  the 
implicit  confidence  with  which  they  re- 
ceive the  teachings  of  Sister  Anna  (Mrs. 
Spalforfl).  If  all  Christians  rendered  the 
same  loving  deference  and  obedience  to 
our  Lord  as  this  little  community  does  to 
"the  mother"  of  the  home  the  prayer  of 
the  Lord  for  the  oneness  of  his  people 
would  be  almost  fulfilled.  Of  course,  an 
independent  judgment  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  harmony  that  exists  here. 

They  cio  not  observe  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  saying  as 
regards  the  latter  with  reference  to  i  Cor. 
II,  26,  that  the  Lord  kas  come  to  them, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  required  to 
show  forth  his  death.     The  interpretation 


of  one  text'  in  such  an  artificial  manner  is 
not  likely  to  stnnd  alone.  Oiher  parts  of 
Scripture  are  equally  misinterpreted.  1 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  *'  the 
restitution  of  all  things  "  is  understood!  by 
them  in  a  sense  not  practically  differing 
from  universal  salvation.  They  regard 
themselves  as  receiving  special  revela- 
tions of  things  to  come,  or  of  the  things 
concerning  their  daily  hfe.  They  say, 
much  as  was  allirmed  by  some  dear 
brethren  last  year  in  England,  that  they 
who  are  illuminated  know  it.  and  are 
able  to  recognize  others  who  enjoy  the 
same  illumination.  As  was  noted  at  the 
time,  so  it  needs  to  be  repeated  here,  that 
nothing  could  lay  the  fountlalion  of  a 
more  intolerant  sectarianism  than  such  an 
assumption.  Dr.  Watts  speaks  of  the 
whole  Church  as 

A  giairden  walled  Around. 
Chosen  itnd  made  peculiar  i^otitid. 

But  the  claim  of  one  individual  or  com- 
munity here,  and  another  there,  lo  be  an 
inner  circle  through  which  the  dispensa- 
tion is  lo  be  restored  to  its  pristine  purity 
and  power*  or  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
dispensiition,  while  each  such  claimant 
ignores  or  repudiates  the  claims  of  the 
rest,  is  calculated  to  foster  spiritual  pride, 
to  make  sad  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
not  made  sad.  and  to  lead  on  to  a  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith.  Our  fathers  believed 
that  as  Israel  was  in  God's  purpose  one 
nation,  so  the  Church  is  one  body,  and 
they  transmitted  to  us  their  conception  of 
that  unity  in  such  grand  hymns  as  this  : 

Glorkrus  chingi  of  thee  are  ipoken, 

Zion,  ckjf  of  our  God  ; 
He,  whose  word  camiot  be  broken^ 

Formed  ihee  for  hi*  own  abode ;^ 
On  the  Rock  of  -.iRcs  rounded. 

Whai  can  shake  thy  iiire  repose? 
With  SfilvatioD'iv  walk  iurrounded, 

Tbou  may^i  smile  at  all  ihy  foes. 

"The  Americans"  have  for  the  ten 
years  of  their  residence  at  Jerusalem  paid 
special  attention  to  the  signs  of  the  ful- 
liUment  of  prophecy,  and  have  not  been 
alone  in  observing  that  the  very  remarka- 
ble and  evident  increase  of  buildings  out- 
side Jerusalem  follows  the  line  marked  out 
in  Zech.  14,  10:  *'AU  the  land  shall  be 
compassed  as  a  plain  from  Geba  to  Rim- 
mon  south  of  Jerusalem  :  and  it  shall  be 
lifted  up.  and  inhabited  [or  shall  abide]  in 
her  place,  from  Benjamin*s  gate  unto  the 
place  of  the  first  gate,  unto  the  corner 
gate»  and  from  the  tower  of  Han  an  eel 
unto  the  kim^'s  wine-presses/* 

Mrs.  Spafford  wTote  me  a  few  weeks 
since :  *'  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  how 
quickly  God  is  working  here.  The  Jews 
have  been  coming  to  us  so  changed  from 
their  former  times.  Hope  is  entering 
into  them  that  God  is  really  beginning  to 


restore  the  land  to  them.  Some  came  to 
us  last  week  from  the  colonies.  We 
pointed  out  to  them  how  God  was  fulfill- j 
ing  his  word  unknown  to  them ;  how  the  i 
building  was  going  up  just  as  described 
by  Jer.  31.  and  how  they  were  buymg 
land  just  after  the  description  given  in 
Jer.  32»  They  spoke  of  the  plan  pro- 
posing to  give  Palestine  lo  ihcm  and 
asked  us  what  we  thought  of  it.  We  an- 
swered that  God  had  written  in  his  word 
that  if  the  bringing  them  oat  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  was  wonderful  and  without  the 
hand  of  man.  so  the  returning  of  them 
will  be  much  more  wonderful,  and  God 
would  get  all  the  glory. 

"  These  Jews  told  us  that  there  are 
now  twenty-one  colonies,  and  gave  us 
their  names.  This  surprised  us  greatly, 
for  we  had  no  idea  that  they  had  been 
buying  up  the  land  so  fast.  Surely,  wc 
have  seen  the  shaking,  and  now  we  begin 
to  see  bone  conniing  to  its  bone,  and  soon 
God  will  breathe  upon  them  and  they 
will  stand  upright  upon  their  feet,  and  life 
from  God  will  enter  into  them." 

Certainly  the  movement  in  their  own 
land,  and  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  other 
lands,  are  signs  of  the  times  which  wc 
cannot  disregard.^£<?«^o«  Christian. 
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Hinu  to  Become  a  Christian,  is  a  book- 
let by  Dr*  Lyman  Abbott.  It  contains 
five  simple  talks  lo  the  young,  and  maybe 
read  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  children 
with  much  profit.  Price,  20  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co,         J 

The  Last  Pages  of  An  Officer  s  Diarj 
is  published  by  the  Fleming  H:  Revell  Co. 
Price,  2S  cents-  The  progress  of  a  sinner 
into  the  kingdonri  of  Christ  is  here  nar- 
rated by  an  officer  who  is  dying  of  an  in- 
curable disease. 

The  Planting  of  the  Kingdom  is  a.  I 
synopsis  of  missionary  enterprise  by  FMlo 
F.  Leavens,  D.D..  The  forty-eight  pages 
of  this  small  book  contain  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  missionary  work  and  will 
be  useful  for  reference  as  well  as  study. 
Price,  40  cents.  Published  by  A>  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Life  of  fohn  Kenneth  Mackenzie^ 
Medicat  Missionary  to  China,  has  been 
written  by  Mrs*  Bryson  and  pubJishcd  by 
the  Fleming  H,  Revell  Co.  Price.  $1.50. 
Here  is  a  helpful  book.  It  is  well  wriitcn 
and  inspiring  as  well  as  instructive.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  was  a  successful  physician  and 
an  earnest  Christian  who  pursued  his 
profession  that  he  might  win  souls  to 
Christ. 
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ThrooEte  a  Plifsl^lttn's  Spectacle*, 

BY    W,    H»    MORSE,    M,D. 

—All  men  do  not  wish  to  be  saved — 
do  not  will  to  be. 

— Divinity  is  omnipotence, 

— Some  ancient  writers  maintained 
thai  Jonah  was  that  son  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath  whom  Elijah  miraculously  re- 
stored, 

— The  Sadducees  were  antipodal  to  the 
modern  spirilualists. 

— Thirty  years,  the  age  al  which  John 
and  Jesus  began  their  ministry;  was  that 
at  which  the  Hebrew  priests  entered  on 
their  public  work. 

- — The  Pharisees  were  not  social,  but 
religious*  aristocrats. 

— In  explanation  of  the  "being  pos- 
sessed with  devjls"  of  the  lime  of  Christ, 
it  is  inferable  that  ar  the  time  of  Christ's 
idvent  Satan  was  especially  permitted  to 
put  fonh  his  malign  energy  in  opposition, 

— The  Hebrew  scribes  were  principally 
Pharisees,  and  were  more  respected  Ihan 
the  priests. 

In  Mark  9.  9.  10,  "rising  from  the 
dead "  may  mean  '*  from  among  ( he 
dead/'  instead  of  "  from  a  stale  of  death/' 
So  at  Christ's  coming  the  righteous  dead 
arise  "  from  among  '*  the  unrighteous 
dead. 

— A  thousand  years  shall  elapse  be 
iwccn  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and 
that  of  the  unjust.  Yet  in  John  5.  25* 
Christ  mentions  the  two  as  occurring  in 
•'an  hour/* 

— So  far  as  the  bch'ever  is  concerned 
judgment  is  past*    Christ  was  judged, 

— Matt.  25*  31-46:  "All  nations/'  But 
Num.  23.  9»  shows  that  Israel  is  not  reck- 
oned among  the  nations.  So  Matt,  25 
refers  to  Gentiles  :  These  are  the  living. 
After  the  millennium  Christ  will  judge 
the  dead. 

— After  the  Church  leaves  the  earth  the 
Gospel  shall  be  home  to  the  heathen  by 
the  Jews.  Are  not  these  latter  "  My  brelh- 
Tcn"  of  Matt.  25? 

— In  Matt.  24,  3,  read, "  end  of  the 
ages/'  instead  of  "  the  w^orld." 

— In  Matt.  25.  15,  we  find  that  the 
talents  were  given  the  servants  **  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.*'  The  man  who  took 
one  talent  was  not  accounted  able  to  care 
for  ten. 

— Query:  Do  the  expressions  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  "Forty  and  two  months," 
"  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days/' 
*•  time/*  **  times/'  and  the  *'  dividing 
of  lime/*  indicate  the  period  of  a 
half  week,  or  three  and  a  half  years  ? 
And  did  John  and  Christ  occupy  a  week 
of  leven  years  in  their  public  ministry  ? 

— Some  stumble  upon  1  Sam.  6.  9 — 
the  fifty  thousand  and  seventy  men. 


—Ghosts  geisi,  yeast,  geyser,  all  of  one 
derivation. 

— WolfT  thinks  that  it  was  his  ecstasy 
in  prayer  ihat  disjointed  Jacob*s  thigh, 

— Der\'ish  tneans  '*one  who  hangs  at 
the  door*"— rf'rt^r  ('*  door  "),  wesh  ('*  hang- 
ing"), 

—A  dervish  always  signs  himself, 
"  King  or  Righteousness/*  and  saysi  *' I 
have  no  father  or  mother,  having  forsak- 
en them  for  God's  sake/* 

— ^Do  not  think  of  Jesus  as  a  common 
man  when  you  remember  that  he  touched 
the  leper  without  contracting  leprosy. 
The  priest  had  no  such  immunity. 

— The  Holy  Ghost  came  at  Pentecost. 
Is  he  not  still  here,  adivine  One  on  earth  ? 
Who  has  ever  heard  of  his  leaving  ? 

— Read  John  16.  5-11,  and  ask:  *' Has 
the  Holy  Ghost  done  as  Christ  said  he 
would  ?  " 

-  Query  :  When  Christ  comes  again, 
what  will  the  Holy  Ghost  have  to  do  ? 

— .Although  undoubtedly  all  of  those 
who  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them,  yet  Rev.  14.  13.  ap- 
plies to  apocalyptic  limes. 

— No  unbeliever  saw  Christ  after  his 
resurrection. 

— "  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  ever)'  word  be  established.** 
So  two  angels  testified  to  Mary  of  the 
re&urreciion  (John  20.  12,  13),  And  two 
there  were  who  lestified  10  the  disciples  of 
the  second  coming  (Acts  i.  10,  ii). 

— Query:  If  we  strictly  read  Acts  1. 
Hi  and  the  attending  circumstances,  are 
we  not  to  belit've  that  when  Christ  comes 
again  he  will  be  seen  of  his  own  first  of 
all.  in  the  sanie  profound  retirement  that 
characirri^ed  his  flrparmre  ? 

— The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  written  to  a  company  of  new  converts. 

— One  is  not  converted  wholly  unless  it 
be  to  a  hope  of  the  second  coming. 

— Do  not  confound  *' the  Day  Star*' 
and  *'  the  Sun  of  Righteousness/' 

— Christ  will  come  to  earth  and  take 
back  wilh  him  into  heaven  his  Church. 
Then  is  to  follow  **  the  great  tribulation,** 
and  after  that  the  Church  will  come  with 
the  Lord,  who  will  reign  a  ihousand  years. 

— "  W^e  shall  be  changed  " — into  what  ? 
Into  the  image  of  the  glorified  body  of  the 
descending  Lord. 

—Query :  In  2  Thess.  2.  2.  *'  The  day 
of  Christ  is  at  hand,**  more  properly  it  is 
"  is  present/*  as  in  Revised  Version, 

— Christ's"  coming  " and  his"  day*' are 
distinct. 

— In  John  5,22-26."  Damnaiion,'*"  con- 
demnation,"* and  "  judgment  "  are  all  one 
in  Greek,  namely,  "  kristsj"  judgment. 

—The  Jews  believed  that  God  always 
spoke  by  angels. 


—Why  arc  there  so  few  children  in  our 
congregations  ? 

— '*  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil/*  yet 
Christ  "  was  templed  in  all  points  hke  as 
we  are/* 

—God  is  omnipresent — even  in  hell. 
"  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou 
art  there !  " 

— "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  />i  my 
ttame*'  (John  14.  13),  '*  Ask  the  Com* 
forter  ,  ,  .  whom  the  Father  wilt  send 
in  my  namt  '*  (John  14,  26). 

-"The  miracle  of  conception  was 
wrought  in  Sarah  in  extreme  old  age,  and 
in  Mary  in  virginity.  (The  fathers  say  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,) 

— Some  held  that  the  Zacharias  "  killed 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar  *'  was 
John  the  Baptist*s  father. 

' — "  Rejoice,  thou  barren  that  hearest 
not."  Let  us  suppose  this  as  applying  to 
the  Church  that  has  no  additions  of 
members ! 

— We  sometimes  forget  that  the  paschal 
Dtfermg  might  be  a  kid  as  well  ;)S  a  lamb 
(Exod.  12.6), 

—Fortunately,  with  respect  to  heredity. 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  childless. 

— D*Aubign6  tells  of  a  monk  who  said 
of  studying  Hebrew,  *'  He  who  does  it 
immed lately  becomes  a  Jew.** 

—Adam  Clarke  bound  himself  by  the 
Jewish  Levitic  law,  and  would  accept  n^ 
appointment  after  reaching  the  age  ul 
fifty. 

— If  one  who  has  wronged  another  can- 
not restore  the  debt,  let  it  be  given  the 
Church. 

— The  Natarite  pledge  was  the  strong- 
est abstinence  pledge  ever  drawn. 

—The  priest  lighted  the  center  candle 
on  I  he  sacred  candle-stick  from  the  altar, 
and  the  other  six  from  the  center  one. 

— When  Miriam  was  leprosy  stricken 
rhe  di\ine  cloud  was  withdrawn. 

—Caleb's  advice  was  to  "go  up  and 
possess,"  not  "  conquer,"  Canaan. 

— Caleb  and  Joshua  did  not  deny  the 
majority  report  of  the  spies. 

— Korah  was  an  own  cousin  of  Moses. 

—A  hymn  may  have  the  spirit  of  poetry 
and  not  rhat  of  grace. 

— Jehovah- Ro  phi  —"The  God  that 
healeih.**     Good  motto  for  physicians. 

— John  (Jehohannan)  means  "  Jehovah 
is  gracious/' 

^The  Greek  word  rendered  "day- 
spring  *"  in  Luke  i.  78,  is  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  rendered  "  east/* 

— The  Latin  A&mo  is  from  Aumus,  "  the 
ground/' 

— Three  was  a  sacred  number,  but 
seven  was  a  more  sacred  one. 

— Jesus  raised  an  only  soo,  an  only 
daughter,  and  an  only  brother. 


— Nine  Simons 
New  Testament, 

— The  Greek  word  for  butterfly  and  that 
for  the  human  soul  is  the  same — psyche. 

— Cemetery  is  literally  "a  sleeping- 
place." 

—The  Jewish  evening  began  at  three 
P.  M. 

—  It  was  Satan,  and  not  God,  who 
tempted  David  to  number  Israel. 

— "  Church  unity."  Unity  in  one  pha- 
lanx, but  each  sect  under  its  own  banner, 

— Christ  was  not  stoned  to  death  as 
the  Hebrew  law  provided,  but  Stephen 
was.    Why  ? 

— The  Jew  who  gathered  sticks  on  the 
Sabbath  was  doubly  guilty,  for  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Sabbath-keeping.  God  had 
prohibited  the  kindling  of  lire  on  that  day. 

— Note  that  Ezekiel  was  also  com- 
manded to  make  the  same  rod-test  thai 
Aaron  performed. 

— Note  in  Num.  19  it  wasa"r^</heiferp" 
and  the  w*ord  Adam  signifies  red  earth, 

— We  do  not  read  that  Aaron  ever  de- 
sired to  enter  Canaan,  as  Moses  desired* 

— The  Jews  say  that  **  Brass  is  hurtful 
to  one  serpent-bitten,**  and  esteem  the 
miracle  of  the  brazen  serpent  a  miracle  in 
a  miracle. 

— Hezekiah  described  the  brazen  ser- 
pent on  its  being  destroyed  as  nehushtan^ 
*'  piece  of  brass.*' 

— The  Jews  say  that  the  man  who  was 
stoned  for  gathering  slicks  on  the  Sab- 
bath was  Zelophehad. 

— Note  that  in  the  battle  described  in 
Num.  31,  not  a  Hebrew  was  slain. 

— The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Goodness  of  God  "  is  the  t heist's  idea 
of  faith. 

— The  "  paideutics  of  ethics  '*  is  the 
guarding  against  future  transgression. 

— That  very  Spirit  which  had  just  de* 
sc ended  on  Christ  was  that  which  led 
him  at  once  into  the  wilderness. 

— Man  may  have  more  than  five  senses. 

— In  the  divine  court,  Satan  is  the  ac- 
cuser, and  Christ  the  advocate. 

— Mental  disease  is  such  bodily  disease 
as  renders  the  mind  difficult  of  action. 

*-It  is  a  Catholic  "*  idea  *'  in  Anglican 
churches  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

-^There  are  fifteen  Hebrew  words  that 
are  translated  "  gifts." 

- — Some  have  supposed  that  Uzzah  (see 
2  Sam.  6.  3)  was  killed  by  lightning. 

—The  Chaldee  Targum  says  that  Go- 
liath was  the  slayer  of  Hophni  and  Phin- 
ehas, 

'—Canaan  was  not  entirely  given  to  the 
children  of  Abraham  until  David  had 
taken  Damascus. 

— On  the  Rock  ?    Rather  in  it* 


Cburf^ts  anb  Sodeties* 


CeftnOH    of     Si«veii     Cfi  lire  lies     In     llio 
Ijnlted   Siateii. 

We  have  received  Census  Bulletin  No, 
loi,  giving  the  statistics  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  six  others  his- 
torically related  to  it-  We  use  the  sum- 
mary by  States  and  Territories*  and  notes 
upon  the  Churches  prepared  by  Henry  K. 
Carroll,  LL-D. 

I.— RowAw  Catmoi  ic  Chumch. 


Statks  and  Tsuxi^ 

TOlCiX«. 


Abbama 

AlMkm..., 

Araioni...... .,,. 

ArkADflaa  ».,... 

C&tiromia  .  .......... 

ColDraiJo,. »,,,....»... 

Cotinccticut, .......... 

DelAware 

District  of  Columbu. . 

Florida ,    ,.. 

G«or]gta 

Idaho 

liJiiinois,, *,,,,,. 

IncJlUna... 

Indtaa  Teiritoiy. ..... 

Iowa...... « 

ICaniAS  ^.^ •,,*.» 

Xcnmcky ..*.... 

Louisiana  .,,,..•..... 

Maine 1..*....,. 

Maryland. 

M  a.^'vach  usel  t« 

Miclhigan 

Minne>n'ta  .....,,..*,. 

Mississippi.^..,., 

.Mbsoun 

Mrintanta 

Nebraska 

Nev^dia «^^ 

New   Hampshire...... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Camlitift. ...... , 

Nprth  Dakou. 

Ohio .* 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  .., .,» 

Penii-sylvania «,* 

Rhode  Inland... 

South  Carohna 

South  Dakota. 

Tenncs^« 

TeJtsji 

Utah 

Vertnont. 

Virginia .....,, 

W  :LH^ting[0'n  >..*,.•.... 

West  Virginia.... 

Wi*Ct^n^in ••«., 

Wyoming..,..  ..  .... 


Total..,, 


4' 
5 

"43 
Q4 
'33 

»7 

33 
44 
aa 

^■i 

439 

% 
184 

70 
J  75 

IS 

401 
40 

» 

I77 
84 
6d 

A 

610 


■iS 


69 


> 


|6oa,7SO 

9,700 

144^VM 

9,6^7,  Q5C1 
843.^37 

3*093*750 
sot  »sob 

itOi5fBcci 

48s»»»3 

70^50 

9,946»8ig 

3*534.«9i 

3*843*4«> 

625^561 
1,800,550 
1,568,300 

S97i5SO 
9,44^,44* 
9,816,003 
3.671,350 
3*SM.3as: 

3a«.5a5 
4,070.370 

184,100 

1,179,160 

88,500 

305,600 
6,050,683 

»o6,7S5 

«Si  7*59.478 

90,969 

»7i,55«> 

7,395,<^ 

4*300 

390,090 

10,068,770 

2,205,700 

3844SO«> 
346,0,110 
454t>«> 
1,018,800 
6B.oao 
866,400 
458.S0D 

340,155 

4,»S^95* 
x73»4SO 


ftT^st  t^^^'.3^JLi5\^_  6,350.0^^ 


i3«aio 

55Q 

19.000 

3.8*5 
156,846 

47.»'t 
I5'i943 
li,77fc 

37.593 
16,867 

tl,»jB 

4,auu 
473.3*4 

K 19,  ICC 

»%*4o 
161,684 

67,56a 

«».504 
aii,7fj3 

S7.S4B 
«57.4»9 
6t4,6j7 
333,261 
371,310 

tt,34a 
i63.8'54 

«5«t49 

Jl*5ti3 
3*955 

39.9VO 
a33.J74 
100,576 

9,640 

36.437 

33^t»M 

1,370 

30^3  > 

55**577 

96,755 

5«3«« 

35,730 

17.950 

105,138 

5*9Sfi 

43.Bto 

13,356 

20.848 

«S.6S3 

349,164 

7.185 


IL-^Thb  Grkkic  Catholjc  Church  {UwiATEa), 


lUinoi^.., , .... 
Minnesota  . ... 
New  Jcrscjr... 
Pennsylvania., 


Total. 


48.9 


i^3*3QQ 


3, 000 

4SO 
1,000 
7,400 


10,850' 


III.— Tub  R«.s5ia}9  OrnioDOx  Cmuhch. 


Alaska.... 
California., 


Total. 


33_ 


$180,000 
40^000 


faao,« 


«  3,004 
500 


IV,— Tk»  Ghekk  Orthchjox  Church. 


Louisiana.., ...,|          \\          fs.oco 

100 

v.— Thk  AXMBMIAN  C«uacH. 

M  a**ach  11  !^e  ttft. ....... ^ 

New  York 

Rkod«  bland 

"'* 

J9S 

70 
70 

Total 

33S 

VII.-^Ths  Repormsd  Catholic  CKtmcH. 


Itlinok  .-   * , 

M  a!i;&ac  h  u&<rtti. . . . 
New  York..,.,*. 
Pennsylvania  .. ,. 

Total 


450 
150 


NOTES.  ^m 

I.  The  Roman  Caihoiic  Church  isdii| 
V  ided  into  thirteen  provinces,  which  em- 
brace thirteen  archdioceses,  sixty-six 
dioceses,  five  vicariates  apostolic«  and  one 
prefecture  apostolic.  It  has  a  total  of 
6,250*045  communicants,  of  whom  one 
half  are  to  be  found  in  the  dioceses  in  the 
five  States  of  New  York.  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  The 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  comprising  the 
counties  of  New  York,  Westchester.  Put- 
nam. Dutchess,  Ulster,  Sullivan » Orange. 
Rockland,  and  Richmond,  has  472,806 
communicants,  with  church  property 
valued  ai  $8,992,525.  The  archdiocese  of 
Boston,  embracing  the  counties  of  Essex* 
Middlfse.K.  Suffolk,  and  Plymouth,  comes 
next  in  number  of  communicants,  report- 
ing 419,660,  with  church  property  I'alued 
ai  $6,379,078;  and  that  of  Chicago,  includ- 
ing Cook  and  seventeen  other  counties,  is 
third,  with  326,640  communicants  and 
church  property  valued  at  $6,457,064, 

Embracing  immigrants  from  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  a  polyglot  Church,  Confes- 
sions are  heard,  among  other  languages, 
in  German.  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
In  the  diocese  of  Scranton  there  are 
seven  Polish,  seven  German,  four  Hun- 
garian, one  Lithuanian,  one  Polish  and 
Lithuanian,  and  llalianr  besides  English 
congregations. 

IL  The  Greek  Catholic  Church,  com- 
monly called  Uniatea,  represents  a  body 
quite  numerous  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  other  eastern  countries  in  Europe. 
This  body  is  in  communion  with  ihc 
Church  of  Rome,  holding,  contrary  to  the 
other  Greek  Churches  of  the  East,  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  belief  of  the  Latin 
Church,  but  maintaining  otherwise  its  an- 
cient discipline,  allowing  the  lower  clerj 
to  marry,  administering  the  communion  i 
both  kinds  (bread  and  wine)  to  the  laity, 
and  using  the  Greek  language  in  its  ritual 
The  congregations  whose  statistics  arc 
given  herewith  are  not  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  any  of  the  dioceses  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  arc  not, 
therefore,  included  in  the  preceding  tables. 

ML  The  ^' Holy  Orthodox  Catholit^ 
Apostolic  Oriental  Church  **  arose  in  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  Filioquc  Contni-| 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF    THE  REFORMED   CHURCH, 


Am 


vcrsy,  there  being-  a  difference  of  doctrine 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chris- 
tians of  Europe  concerning  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Western  Church 
mainlains  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  the  Eastern, 
that  the  procession  is  from  the  Father 
alone.  The  chief  governing  body  of  the 
Russian  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  is 
the  Holy  Synod  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
churches  of  this  faith  in  California  and 
Alaska  are  under  the  ecclesiastical  over- 
sight of  Bishop  Vladimir,  of  San  Fran- 
ciscOt  and  many  of  them  are  supported 
financially  by  the  imperial  government  of 
Russia. 

IV.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is 
the  national  Church  of  the  kinjjdom  of 
Greece.  It  is  the  same  in  faith  as  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia*  It  has  one 
chapjel  in  this  count r)^\  in  connection  with 
the  consulate  of  Greece  in  New  Orieans. 
This  chapel  is  under  the  care  of  Arch- 
imandrite Misach 

V.  The  Armenian  Church  of  Turkey  is 
separate  from  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Catholic  Churches.  As  many  Armenians 
have  come  by  immigration  to  this  country, 
congregations  of  them  have  been  gathered 
in  the  past  ten  years  in  New^  York»  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island.  They  have 
no  chyrches  of  their  own,  but  meet  for 
worship  in  chapels  owned  by  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  Their  services 
are  held  in  the  Armenian  language, 

VL  The  Old  Catholic  churches  in  this 
country  are  due  to  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  in  Europe,  with  which  they 
are  in  sympathy  in  doctrine  and  polity. 
They  have  a  hishop-elect  not  yet  conse- 
crated*  who  received  orders  in  Switzer- 
land as  deacon  and  priest  in  i8S$.  at  the 
hands  of  the  Old  Catholic  Bishop  of  Berne, 
in  that  city.  They  hold  that  the  pope  is 
a  bishop  simply,  but  is  entitled  to  the 
primacy  of  honor.  They  agree  with  the 
Gree k  C h u  re h  i n  rej ec I i ng  fiiioque  in  the 
creed,  acknowledge  seven  sacraments, 
revere  ihe  monastic  life,  ard  venerate 
saints,  angels,  and  sacred  icons. 

VIl.  The  Reformed  Catholic  Church 
began  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in 
New  York  city.  It  renounces  allegiance 
to  the  pope,  and  differs  in  doctrine,  polity, 
and  tjsage  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcht  It  has  congregations  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyivania,  and 
Illinois. 

— m^* — 

For«lc>>    HIIbrIuiiii    of    ihe    Reforinod 
riiureli. 

The  General  Synod  of  the    Reformed 

Church  in  America  (formerly  called   the 

Dutch  Reformed  Church)  met  in   Asbur>' 

Park,   N.  J„  in   June.  1891.     There  w^re 

rtcd  94,323    members    in    the   home 


churches,  with  570  chtirches  and  582  min- 
isters. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  its 
head-quarters  at  26  Readc  Street,  New 
York.  Rev.  Henry  N.  Cobb,  D,D..  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  Rev,  John  M. 
Ferris.  D,D.,  Treasurer. 

The  Board  made  10  the  Synod  the  fol- 
lowing report   for  the  year  ending  April 

Recti  pi  s,—T\iQ  total  receipts  into  the 
treasury  from  all  sources,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest on  the  Arcot  Theological  Seminar)- 
Fund»  amounted  to  1116.265*44.  This  is 
inclusive  of  the  special  gifrs  for  the  Amoy 
Middle  School,  which  amounted  to 
$5,863,49.  Excluding  this,  the  receipts 
from  the  usual  sources  were  %\  10,396.95. 
of  which  the  churches  contributed 
$46,980.40;  the  Sunday-schools,  fii,- 
776,87 ;  individuals,  through  churches, 
$15,307.17;  individuals,  not  through 
churches.  $7,567.80;  from  miscellaneous 
sources  (including  %\  1,073,32  in  gross 
sums  from  the  Woman's  Board  and  $250 
from  the  American  Bible  Society)  were  re- 
ceived 1 1 5.009*6 '  ;  and  from  legacies.  $13^- 
755.10.  Of  the  last  amount,  from  legacies, 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  Security 
Fund  of  $12,000.  at  a  cost  of  $12,840. 
The  whole  amount  applicable  to  the  ap- 
pro prial  ions  was  about  $96,500.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  entire  receipts  are 
only  $824.69  less  than  those  of  last  yean 
when  they  reached  the  largest  sum  for  the 
general  work  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Board.  Nothing  has  been  added  to  the 
principal  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
Fund  of  the  Arcot  Mission,  which  remains 
$49,575.06.  as  at  the  last  re|>ort, 

Exptniiiit4r€s.-Th^TG  was  expended  dur- 
ing the  year  the  total  amount  of  $1 29.626.- 
17.  This  was  distributed  as  follows  :  For 
the  Amoy  Mission  (includmg  the  Middle 
School  iunds),  $28,128.31  ;  for  the  Arcot 
Mission,  $36,204,41  :  fur  the  North  Japan 
Mission,  $29,072,76  ;  for  the  South  Japan 
Mission^  $(4,963.21  ;  for  additions  to  the 
Security  Fund,  $12,840:  and  tor  home  ex- 
penses, $8,417.48,  The  home  expenses 
include:  For  salaries,  $3.59>.t5  ;  for  rent 
of  office,  $632.52  ;  for  traveling,  in  visiting 
the  churches,  by  missionaries  and  the  cor- 
responding secretary,  $592,65  ;  for  print- 
ing annual  reports.  $512;  other  printing, 
as  tracts,  leaflets,  and  circulars.  $257.25  ; 
mite  h^!Xes,  barrels,  pails  and  jugs.  $176.61; 
for  deticiency  on  the  mission  field.  $146.- 
72  ;  for  postage,  $1 78  ;  and  for  interest  on 
loans,  $1,910,15.  The  debt  carried  over 
to  the  coming  year  was  $30,000.  which  was 
St  3,500  more  than  last  year.  The  balance 
in  the  treasury  was  $2„  165.85. 

The  home  expenses  were  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 


The  missions  arc  in  China,  India,  and 
Japan,  In  the  China  Mission,  which  is 
known  as  the  **  Amoy  Mission,"  eighty- 
six  were  received  during  the  year  on  con- 
fession of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  net  gain  in  membership  was  forty- 
four.  The  contributions  of  the  churches 
were  $2,900,  a  gain  of  nearly  fourteen 
per  cent.  The  India  Mission,  called  the 
**  Arcot  Mission,'*  reports  a  net  increase 
of  107  communicants,  and  a  gain  of  530 
in  adherents.  The  church  at  Arcot  is 
supporting  a  missionary  of  Us  own.  The 
two  missions  in  Japan  are  conducted  con- 
jointly with  other  missions  that  constitute 
*'The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,"  the 
united  Church  reporting  a  net  gain  of 
360  members. 

The  general  summary  of  the  missions  is 
as  follows : 
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•  Estimated, 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of 
missionaries  connected  with  the  various 
missions  in  June,  whether  m  the  field  or 
at  home,  but  expecting  to  return: 

Amov  Mission.  Chi)«(a.        w»irro»'T. 

Rev.  J.V.  N,  Talmage*  D.D , 1847 

Mra,  M.  E.Talmage  .,„,. iS6<i 

♦Rev.  Daniel  Rapalic.  .»..,. .*,.*.*...   1858 

•  Mn,  Alice  Rapaije ...,..,...  1S78 

Rev,  1..  W.  Kip.  tl.D.,  Amoy    -.., ..,  tUx 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Kip,  Amoy... iftet 

*Mi»  Mary  E.  Talmage 187* 

•  Miss  Catharine  M.  Talmage 1B81 

Rev.  Alex.  S.  V*ii  Dyck,  Amoy iSSj 

Mrv.  Alice  K.  Van  Dyck,  Amoy i%m 

Res.  Phitip  W^  Piicher,  Amoy,. 1885 

•  Mrs.  Annie  T.  Piicher ..„ 1885 

John  A.  Oitc,  MJ>..  Amoy.............. 1887 

.Mrs.  Fmitce«C.  Otte,  Amoy ....,,,.......  ld97 

Rev.  John  G.  Fagg,  Amoy 18^7 

Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Facgi  Amoy.... «.*.....  v8>3 

Abcot  MissjOMi  Ikdia. 
Rev.  William  W.  Scud4«r.  D.D.,  Palmaiiftir....  i8ss 

Mrv,  Frances  A.  Scndder,  Pftlmftndr., , ♦ .  1858 

ftcv.  Jartd  W.  Sciidder.  M.U.,  DO.,  Vellore...  i8$s 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  Suciaer.  Vellore- i«55 

Rev.  J.  ChatnberUin.  M.D-,  D.D., 


'^ 


rouT. 
Mn.  Churloite  B,  Chambc-Tlaiii,  MadanapaUc.^.  iBs9 

R«v.  John  Scudder,  M.D..  Tindivanam i86t 

Mm.  Sophia  W.  Scuddcr,  Tindivanam.,.,,,*,.,  t86t 

Mihs  Julia  C.  Scudder,  Vcl]ore.» , 1879 

•Rev.  John  W.  Conklio , tSSo 

•Mri.  Jane  E.  CotiklJu,. ,. ,.  j88o 

Rev.  ExeUiel  C.  Scudder*  Jr,  Ami tSSa 

Mrs.  Mab«I  J.  Scuddcr,  Ami. , ,  1S89 

Miss  M.  K.  Scudder,  Madsnap^Ue ,... .  1S84 

Rev.  W.  L  Chamberbin,  MadanapiUe. 1887 

Rev.  t«wi«  R.  Scuddcr,  M.D.,  pjilmandr. 1888 

Mn,  Ethel  T.  Scudder,  PaJmaRair »888 

Mr.  H.  J,  Scudder,  Arcot ,... iSqo 

MiwIdftS,  Scuddcr,  Tindivanftra ....,.»,..  1890 

North  Japan  Mission. 

Rev.  Gtudo  F.  Verbcck.  D.D.,  Tokyo T859 

Mr*.  Mada  M.  Vcrbeck,  Tokyo 1859 

Rev,  James  H.  Hallajfh*  Yokohama iB6i 

Mr*,  Manjaret  T.  Ballagh,  Yokohama.., 1861 

Rev.  E.  Roihctay  Miller,  Morioko 1875 

Mn.  Mary  E.  Miller,  Morioko  1869 

Rev.  James  L.  Amcrman,  D.D.,  Tokyo..*. 1B76 

Mr*.  Rebecca  E.  A  merman*  Tokyo 1876 

Rev.  Eugene  S.  Booth,  Yokohama «. 1879 

Mrs.  Emily  S.  Booths  Yokohama 1879 

Frofeuor  Martin  K.  WyckoH,  Tokyo iBSi 

Mil.  Anna  C.  WyckofI,  Tokyo iSfli 

•MiisM.  Leila  Winn. iSfia 

Rev.  Howard  Harris,  Tokyo 1884 

Mrs.  Lizzie  B,  Harris,  Tokyo , 1884 

Mis*  Mary  E.  Brokaw,  Yokohama 1884 

Mias  Anna  DeF.  Thamp»an,  Yokohama 1886 

MJw  Maty  Deyo»  Yokohama.. t888 

MIm  JuUaMouhon,  Yokohama. 1889 

South  Jafan  Mission. 

Rev,  Henry  Stout,  NagaaakL.....» 1869 

Mn.  EliiabeLh  G,  Stout,  Na^asakL., ....,«•.,,.  1869 

Rev.  Albert  OUmans,  Naga&aki ,.♦ 18S6 

Mrs.  Alice  V.  Oltmam,  Nagasaki. • 18S6 

MiM  Rebecca  L,  Irvtcie,  Nagasaki..... 18S6 

Harman  Y.  5,  Peeke,  Nagasaki >888 

Min  Carrie  E,  Lanterman.  Nagasaki 1890 

•In  the  United  States. 

• 4+* — 

Board  or  FarHsti  Ml  unto  tin  of  the 
PrpMbyleriaii  Cliureli  In  I  he  Inlted 
St«te«  of  AmerlCA. 

(Head-quarters,  53  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.) 
Secretaries.  Rev.  F.  E.  Ellin  wood.  D.D., 

Rev.   Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D..   Rev.  John 

Giliespjc,  D.D. 
Treasurer,  William  Dulles,  Jr. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  closing  May 

I,  i89[.  were  as  follows; 

From  churches, ,«,.•,,    $346, 779  79 

From  Women's   BoaTds. 336.244  78 

From  Sunday-schools 34,608  38 

From  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E 3,40541 

From    Annuities    (donors    de- 
ceased)  17, 375  00 

From  legacies. 89, 189  37 

From  interest,  individuals,  and 
tniscellaneoiis  sources. 1 1 5 ,087  91 

Total.. ,  $942,690  64 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  were 
1972,517.02,  showing  that  $29,836. 3S 
were  expended  more  than  was  given  for 
the  year's  work.  The  year  began  with  a 
deticit  of  $60,275.93.  leaving  a  general 
deticit  of  $90,102.31,  but  by  the  adju^- 
ment  of  field  accounts  the  balance  deficit 
carried  forward  was  $1^.871.41. 


The  expendityres  were,  for  mission* 
fields.  $922,491.38;  for  home  department 
(including  $3,318.68  deficit  of  Church  ai 
Home  and  Abroad),  $50,025.64. 

The  Church  reports  806796  commu- 
nicants, and  the  total  receipts  average 
$1.17  per  member. 

The  home  expenses  are  about  five  and 
one  third  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

The  summary  of  the  Missions  show : 

American  ordainefl  mi^Ksioitartes. . . .  aio 

Native  ordained  ministers 173 

Native  licct^*ed  mintstcn* 193 

American  lay  missionaries 40 

American  fcmali-  misssionanes 348 

Native  lay  missiunarics.. I.OSS 

Chu  relies. , ,...,.... 377 

Communicants,. 38,494 

Con  Irihutions $49,423 

Scliook ....,,.♦  605 

Boarding  scholsirs. 3,890 

Day  scholars* , 23,923 

Pupils  in  Sunday-schooL-4. . , 25,926 

Students  for  ihe  ministry. .....*...  Hhj 


Soelaiy  for  Prdpasitlldn  ^»f  the  Gospel, 

The  English  Society  lor  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  organized 
in  t/oi.  and  commenced  work  in  different 
fields  as  follows :  lyoi^  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope;  1702,  American  Colonies,  now  the 
United  States;  (703,  Nt^wfoundland ; 
1712,  West  Indies.  1728*  Nova  Scotia; 
1749,  theCanadas  :  1752,  Western  Africa  ; 
1795,  Auslralia  :  1818,  East  Indites;  1820, 
Cape  Colony  ;  1834.  British  Guiana;  1836. 
Mauritius;  1839,  New  Zealand:  1849. 
Borneo;  1851.  Rupert's  Land;  1853,  Na- 
tal; 1859,  Byrma;  1859*  British  Colum- 
bia; 1862,  Honolulu;  1863,  Orange  Frre 
Stale;  1864,  Madagascar;  1868,  Upper 
Btirma;  1873,  The  Transvaal ;  1873,  Ja- 
pan ;  1874.  North  China;  1877,  British 
Honduras;  1879.  Fiji;  1888,  North  Bor- 
neo; 1889,  Korea;  1889,  Newt  Guinea; 
[890.  Mashonaland. 

The  number  of  ordained  missionaries, 
including  8  bishops,  is  660;  that  is  to  say, 
in  Asia,  220;  m  Africa,  142;  in  Australia 
and  the  Pacific,  17;  in  North  America, 
215;  in  the  West  Indies.  34;  in  Europe. 
32.  Of  these  127  are  natives  laboring  m 
Asia,  and  29  in  Africa.  There  are  also  in 
the  various  missions  about  2,300  lay 
teachers.  2,600  students  in  the  Society's 
colleges,  and  38,000  children  in  the  mis- 
sion schools  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  English  Society  for  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  has  its  head- 
quarters at  19  Del  a  hay  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, S.  W.,  London.  The  Secretary  is 
Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  assisted  by  Mr.  W, 
F.  Kemp  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Skctchley. 

Its  total  receipts  for  the  year  1890  were 
/ J 64, 382  15s.  3d.»  or  about  $821,910.  The 


receipts  from  coUeciions.  subscriptions, 
and  donations  were  j^  104.606;  from  leg- 
acies, j£47*27o;  from  rents  and  dividends, 
j^i 2.576.  The  income  of  the  Society  "^^^is 
larger  by  more  than  ^26,000  than  m  any 
previous  year. 

Under  the  head  of  cost  of  coUecting 
and  management  we  find  the  following 
items  in  the  annual  report: 

^        s.     d 
£itpen&e»of  ifiission-hoase.        361       tg      3 

Stationery. ..*..        139         5      s 

Postage  and  parcels. ......         873       19    10 

Salaries  of    secretary   and 

two  assistants 1,560        o     o 

Clerks,    housekeepers,  and 

messenger 2,104       12      6 

Salaries  of  thirty-eight   or- 
ganizing secretaries. .. ..      4*565         o      0 
Expenses  of  organizing  sec- 
retaries      1. 147      15    10 

Salaries  of  depatations. , , ,  3«2O0  16  7 
Expenses  of  deputations. . .      1,024         S      5 

Printing. I»464         7      4 

Miis^ionary  boxes. 259       18      0 

Anniversary    meetings   and 

scrviCCii. 142         3      7 

Mups,  law  charges,  etc. ., .        250      15      5 

Total ....*..    16,995         '     II 

This  expense  of  $84,975  in  the  collect- 
ing and  handling  of  $821,910  is  over  ten 
per  cent.,  and  over  sixteen  per  cent,  on  ihe 
receipts  from  collections,  subscript lons^ 
and  ttonations.  This  great  expense  is  10  be 
regretted.  The  Society  refers  to  this  in 
the  annual  report  as  follows : 

"  The  cost  of  the  machinery  by  which 
the  income  is  raised,  and  over  which  the 
Society  has  less  control  than  its  friends 
vvho  work  for  it  in  the  counlry,  has  ag.un 
very  seriously  increased  in  the  past  yr.ii. 
While  it  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  figures,  that 
the  legacies  and  dividends  which  the  So- 
ciety annually  receives  are  more  thin 
enough  to  meet  all  the  home  exi>enditare 
of  the  Society,  so  that  donors  and  sub- 
scribers may  feel  that  their  gifts  arc  spent 
without  any  det Suction  on  the  spiritual 
work  of  the  Church,  yet  every  penny  of  the 
Society's  funds  is  consecrated  to  the  vywk 
of  God  and  demands  most  rigid  econ- 
omy.** 

We  will   not   presume  to  criticise  the 
management  of  the  Society,  but  we  see  no 
good  reason  for  applying  legacies  to  .hc^j 
expenses  any  more  than  other  moneys  f^Q^| 
ceived.  ^^ 

Free    Cliureb    ef    Seotlatid     irorelga 

IVIl»»|OI3«, 

The  oflices  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  are  at  15 
North  Bank  Street.  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Dr.  George  Smith  is  Secretary,  and  A. 
Ellison  Ross,  E.<iq.,  Treasurer. 

The  total  revenue  from  all  sources  for 


the   year  ending   March   31,    1891,   was 
£94.385  4s*  Id- 

The  other  mission  committees  of  the 
Church  raised  ^^8,991  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jcwsp  besides  £^iZ  raised  locally  ; 
j£6,872  for  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
;£3,247  for  the  coloiiies^  making  the  whole 
missionary  revenue  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom 
;£n3,8i3.  or  $569,065. 

The  home  expenses  for  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  were : 

£       *.      d. 

Secretary* . .  • 400      o      o 

Clerks 395       5       o 

PcMiiage   and  incidental  ex- 

pentycs »,,..,,  102      o       o 

Fnniing .355     18       I 

Stationery 6     17       3 

Traveling  expenses  visiting 

congregations .......18     17       2 

Traveling  expenses  of  mem- 
bers allending  meetings 
of  committee 66     ii      4 

Total,,. >fli345       8s,  lod. 

The  home  expenses  of  the  Board  were 
less  than  two  per  cent-  of  the  receipts. 

There  are  340,000  members  of  the 
Church,  and  their  gifts  to  the  Board 
averaged  $1,28  per  member,  and  to  all 
mission  committees  of  the  Church,  $1,67 
per  member. 

The  foreign  missions  are  in  India, 
Africa,  New  Hebrides,  Syria,  Arabia, 

In  these  missions  are  the  following 
European  missionaries  and  native  com- 
municants : 

Ordained  Otbcr 

missionaries,     mis&ionarici.     Members. 

India ,.  31  30  2,303 

Kaffraria I2  21  3.639 

Natal ,  3  q  680 

Livingstonta. .  4  6  5S 

New  Hebrides  I  1  281 

Syria I  I  56 

Arabia.......  I  ..  ... 

In  1890  there  were  523  adults  baptized* 
731  children  baptized,  J 73  admitted  on 
profession. 

There  are  52  ordained  Scottish  mission- 
aries, of  whom  33  are  married,  8  European 
medical  missionaries,  23  European  male 
professors  and  teachers,  35  European 
female  missionaries,  14  European  evangel- 
ists and  artisans*  799  Christian  agents,  in- 
cluding European  and  native. 

The  Livingstonia  Mission,  by  and  near 
Lake  Nyassa,  East  Africa,  is  of  special  in- 
terest. Direct  evangelistic  effort  is  car- 
ried on  at  30  different  places,  ami  other 
places  are  occasionally  visited.  "  Above 
40  communicants  and  catechumens  take 
part  in  these  services,  often  walking  16  or 
20  miles  on  a  Sahbatb  to  preach  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.  There  are  over  200 
in  preparatory  classes  and  70  catechumens 
arc  looking  forward  to  baptism/' 


F«d«r«l  Union  of  Reformed €liitreli«a« 

At  the  meetings  in  June  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Reformed  (German) 
Church  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  held  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  a 
Federal  Union  between  the  two  Churches 
was  provided  for  which  will  be  aiiopted  if 
confirmed  by  the  Classes,  who  must  now 
vote  upon  it.  It  is  probable  the  union 
will  be  consummated  in  1892. 

This  Federal  Union  is  arranged  for 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  home  and 
foreign  mission  work,  and  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  joint  commission 
have  been  adopted  : 

**  [.  That  the  Federal  Synod  create, 
under  these  Articles  of  Federatiun,  Boards 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
from  each  denomination,  which  Boards 
shall  advise  and  guide  the  Boards  of  the 
General  Synods,  so  that  the  whole  work 
may  be  carried  forward  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manner. 

"2.  That  these  Boards  prepare  and  re- 
mit annually  to  the  Federal  Synod  reports 
of  the  home  and  foreign  missionary  work 
of  both  denominations,  and  that  these  re- 
ports be  published  and  circulated  in  both 
Churches. 

"3.  That  these  Boards  issue  a  period- 
ical under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Synod  which  shall  dissemin.ite  intelligence 
on  these  subjects  and  promote  a  mission- 
ary spirit  throughout  both  the  Churches. 

•'4.  That  the  Federal  Synod  be  au- 
thoriied,  in  consultation  with  the  Boards, 
to  institute  other  agencies  to  awaken  a 
greater  interest  in  the  home  and  foreign 
missionary  work,  and  to  secure  more  gen- 
eral and  more  liberal  offerings  for  the 
same  throughout  the  churches. 

"  5,  That  the  joint  meetings  of  the 
Boards,  called  for  in  the  previous  sections, 
be  held  as  e^irly  as  possible  after  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Constitution  by  the  two 
General  Synods.** 

^>*« 

ficw  if  pbrldfii  miialon. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  missionaries 
at  present  connected  with  the  New  Heb- 
rides Mission : 

Mlulirair)'.  Af»    SUUna^        Clhiirtll  S«|>r>Arlh|. 

Rev.  J-  H,  Lanrrie.  ,^<  1879.  Aneitjrum  I  Free  Church 
Dr.  VV  illbm  Gunn.  ...1883  Futuna  I  of  Scoil  nd. 
Rev.   \.  W.  Mackenii«.i873.Efat6  1  Preshyter{.tn 

Rev.  H.  A.  Rob«rt4on..iS73  Eromanga  >    Chitrch  oi 

1^7).  Santo  \      Canada. 

iAS6.Maro  K.  S.  Wales. 

,»858,Aniwji  1 

iSji.Efiiie  1 

Rev.  T*  W.  Legffatt . . ,  »886.  Malekula     I  v-  .  _: 
Rev.  Alex.  Moriofi   ,..1886  M^lekula     f  Victoria. 
Rev.  A.  H  .Macdonald.tSaS, Santo 

Rev.  TohnGilbn iSi(9.MaJekuIa    J 

Rev.  Wiiliani  Walt ....  i86g.  Tjnna  New  Zealand!. 

Rev,  Pcier  Milne, .....  j86q  Sguna  t 

Rev,  0«:*r  M  khelscn .1878  Tongoa        J-  Ottsp^, 
Rev.  T.  Smaill,  B.A...i889,Epi  i 

Rev.  R,  M.  Fraser ....  i88».  Epi  Tasmania. 

Rev,  Wtlllium  Gmy. .  .*i88a.Tanna  S.  Au»tratta. 

CClerk  of  the  Synod.) 


Notes. 

The  Methodist  New  Conncclion  Church 
of  England  reports  203  ministers,  1*239 
local  preachers,  31,020  members,  4*561 
probationers.  At  ihe  Conference  in 
June  new  missionary  officials  were  elected. 
They  are  Mr.  G*  Hirst,  General  Mission 
Treasurer ;  Mr.  \V»  P.  Burnley,  Home  Mis- 
sion Treasurer  ;  Rev.  J,  Medicrafi,  General 
Mission  Secretary;  Rev.  Janncs  Ogden, 
Hoo^c  Mission  Secretary.  The  Conference 
abolished  the  Secretariat  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution, and  divided  the  Mission  Fund 
into  two  parts,  home  and  foreign,  with 
two  committees,  two  secretaries,  the  latter 
being  paid  £2^  each  in  addition  to  their 
circuit  stipends,  or  other  present  allow- 
ances from  other  sources.  At  the  Con- 
ference the  laic  Missionary  Secretary, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Townsend.  reported  that 
in  the  foreign  mission  which  is  in  China 
there  were  ten  native  students  at  the 
training  institution.  Wilhiii  six  months 
thirty-nine  mviiations,  each  signed  by 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  people, 
had  been  received  to  open  new  preach- 
ing stations;  services  had  beeti  estab- 
lished in  twenty  of  them.  In  one  circuit 
i$i  baptisms  had  taken  place,  and  488  re- 
mained on  trial.  Dr.  Shrubshall  in  his 
medical  work  had  had  6.000  patients,  and 
the  Girls*  Training  College  was  doing 
good  and  promising  w^oik.  There  was  a 
net  mcreasein  China  of  6  chapels, 6  n.ihve 
helpers,  91  members,  and  25  probationers, 
the  total  membership  there  being  1.390, 
with  53000  trial. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
has  its  head-quarters  at  5  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  and  224  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow.  The  Secretary  in  Edin- 
burgh is  W.  H.  Goold,  D,D.,  and  in  Glas- 
gow William  J,  Slow  an,  Esq.  The  income 
for  1890  was  /34.9i2.  Of  this  £15.877 
came  from  sales  of  Scriptures,  During 
1S90  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  portions  amotmtcd  to  673,017  copies. 
Of  these  214,572  were  circulated  at  home. 
30,776  in  the  colonies,  and  427,669  in  for- 
eign lands.  The  foreign  lands  in  which 
the  Society  has  agents  are  Africa,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  China.  France,  Germany, 
Holland.  India,  Italy.  Japan,  Norway, 
Portugal.  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey  and 
Syria,  Tanna. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  of  England 
report  192,652  church  members,  1,043 
ministers,  16,256  local  preachers.  Rev, 
James  Travis  has  been  elected  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Secretary,  and  Mr,  Wm. 
K  Hartley,  Treasurer, 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  reports 
637  mmisters  and  102,735  communicants, 
an  increase  of  ti  ministers  and  57  com- 
municants. The  Mcihodist  Church  in 
Ireland  added  6.396  to  its  membership 
during  the  last  decade,  while  the  Human 
Catholics  lost  4tt.035;  EpiscopatianSp 
39.344;  Presbyterians,  24.047, 
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MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


3itont^Io  ^Pisstotmrg  Concert 


SUBJECTS. 

innnavy  .,»,.„,,_..„.  .Tks  Wokld> 
ebniary ,,..**  .CMm A. 

Uarcb  ...*,.„,,  ^  *  * Mkxic<». 

April  .,..,..•**•,,..,., .India  Aim  BtfRKA. 

Hxf  ... ^f  nVLAVSf  A. 

JUfK.,.,..... ^,.,..APIIl€A. 
ulf. »,►*.,..,. ,„.Umt»d  Statb^ 
lUgiut. ..........  w .., .  Italy  dnd  Bulgahta. 

September. ,.,,,,.. .  J Ar  aj^  and  Kprka. 

Ckfober  . . , , .Scam diwavj a^  OsrmaaVi  ; 

NoveitibcT.  .,„..„,..  „SodxH  Amkhica. 
D«:eRiber . ,  * UnfiTiD  Statics* 


Norm-air. 

Norway  was  for  400  years  a  province 
of  Denmark,  but  in  1814  the  Norwegian 
people  declared  themselves  independent, 
adopting  on  May  17  of  that  year  a  consti- 
tution, and  elefting  the  Danish  Prince 
Christian  Frederick  King  of  Norway. 
Attacked  by  Sweden,  Norway  was  de- 
feated, and  on  November  4,  1814,  agreed 
to  a  union  with  Sweden,  both  countries 
to  he  independent  of  each  other  in  many 
respects,  but  with  the  same  ruler. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
^^Stonhing."  The  king  possesses  the 
right  of  veto  over  laws  passed  by  the 
Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period* 

No  census  has  been  taken  since  1875, 
when  the  popvilation  was  reported  as 
1,806.900,     It  is  piobably  now  2.000,000. 

Hereditary  titles  were  abolished  in 
1821.  The  Norwegian  peasants  are  al- 
most without  exception  land  owners. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is 
the  national  Church,  and  is  endowed  by 
the  State. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age 
being  from  seven  to  fourteen. 

The  reigning  king  is  Oscar  IL,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1872. 

The  population  of  Sweden  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1889,  was  4774409,  Of  these 
about  i7«ooD  arc  Finns,  about  6.500  Lapps, 
and  about  20.ocx»  of  foreign  birth,  mostly 
from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Germ  any  ♦ 

The  Stale  religion  is  the  Lutheran. 

The  reigning  king  is  Oscar  II.,  bom 
January  21,  1829.  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  September  18.  1872. 

The  king  possesses  legislative  power  in 
matters  of  political  administration,  but  in 
other  respecis  that  power  is  exercised  l^y 
the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent 
of  the  crown.  The  right  of  imposing 
taxes  is  vested  in  the  Diet.  The  Diet,  or 
parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two 
chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people. 

Deninarlc. 

Denmark  has  a  population  of  3.185,159, 
nearly  all  being  Scandinavians,  The  es- 
tablished religion  ts  the  Lutheran. 


The  reigning  king  Is  Christian  IX., 
born  April  8.  18 iS.  who  ascended  the 
throne  November  15.  i86j. 

The  legislative  assembly  is  called  the 
'"Rigsdag,"  which  comprises  the  Lands- 
thing  and  the  Folkething,  the  former  be- 
ing a  senate  or  upper  house,  and  the  Ut- 
ter a  house  of  commons. 

Germany,  by  the  census  of  December, 

1890,  has  a  population  of  49,120,800,  an 
increase  of  2,265,196  since  December, 
1885,  The  census  of  18S5  gave  29,569.- 
847  Protestants,  16.785.734  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 565,172  Jews,  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics predominate  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Bavaria,  and  Batlen. 

The  reigning  emperor  is  William  IL, 
who  was  horn  January  27.  1859,  and  be- 
came ruler  June  15,  1888.  His  father, 
Frederick,  reigned  four  months— -March  to 
June,  1888.  His  grandfather.  William  L, 
reigned  from  1871  to  March,  1888. 

The  legislative  functions  are  vested  in 
the  Bundesrath.  or  Federal  Council,  and 
the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm.  The 
Bun  desrath  re  presen  t  s  t  he  i  n  d  i  v  id  u  a !  St  at  es 
of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag  the  Ger- 
man nation. 

Education  is  genera!  and  compulsory. 

Si»Jt2erinnd, 

The  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded 
on  January  i,  1308,  by  three  cantons. 
The  Confederation  now  numbers  22  can- 
tons and  a  population  of  2,933,612.  In 
1888  the  Protestants  numbered  1,724.257  ; 
Roman  Catholics,  1,190,008  ;  Jews,  8,386- 

Education  is  compulsory  and  is  widely 
diffused. 

The  supreme  legislative  and  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two 
chambers,  a  **  Standerath,"  or  State  coun- 
cil of  44  members,  and  a  "  National  rath," 
or  national  council  of  147  members* 


S^wltKerlAnd  €«firereiir«. 

The  Switzerland  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  began  June 
II,  in  Zurich,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Walden,  Rev,  A*  Rodenmeycr 
writes : 

"  The  Lord  has  blessed  our  work  during 
the  year  in  Switzerland.  We  have  1,035 
probationers— increase,  41  ;  5.307  mem- 
bers-increase, 198;  preachers.  29 ;  help- 
ers, 6 ;  local  preachers,  5 ;  exhort ers,  54  ; 
preach ing^places,  203.  We  have  199  Sun- 
day-schools, 1,063  teachers,  14,127  schol- 
ars, and  11,225  books  in  the  libraries.  The 
expenses  for  our  Sunday-schools  were 
17,044  francs.  The  finances  art  in  a  good 
state.  Raised  for  salary,  42.000  francs  ; 
for  interests  and  rents,  each.  30,000  francs; 
for  chapel  debts,  19,000  frames ;  for  our 


mission -houses,  4.439  francs  ;  for  missions. 
4.424  friinrs  ;  Tract  Society,  258  francs: 
American  Bible  Society,  209  francs  ;  Sun- 
day-School Union,  206  francs,  etc.  Total. 
180.S16  francs.  We  have  11  chapels. 
tS  chapels  with  par&onages,  6  parsonages. 
worth  1,321,896  francs?  debts,  451.831 
francs.  Our  books  and  papers  are  spread 
over  the  country," 


The  Germany  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  met  in  Heilbronn, 
Wurtcmberg,  June  17.  Bishop  Walden 
presiding.  The  Conference  requested  the 
General  Conference  to  have  a  bishop  re- 
side in  Germany.  Rev.  E.  Gebhardt  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. The  presiding  elders  reported  a 
successful  year.  On  many  circuits  there 
had  been  revivals,  and  on  every  district  an 
increase  of  members  and  an  advance  in 
nearly  all  the  collections.  The  vote  on 
admission  of  women  to  the  General  Con- 
ference was  3  for  and  59  against.  Rev- 
A.  Sulzberger  writes  i 

"The  statist  ical  report  shows  preachers 
in  full  connection.  66— increase,  i  ;  proba- 
tioners, 8— increase,  3  ;  church  probation- 
ers, 2,475— increase,  3S  :  members  in  full 
connection,  8,105 — increase,  314;  Sun- 
day-schools, 290— increase,  4 ;  Sunday 
scholars.  11.751 — increase,  429.  Total  of 
the  collections,  aoo.760  marks — increase. 
31.552  marks;  making  per  member  an 
annual  contribution  of  nearly  19  marks 
(about  $4-50)*  t)f  tliis  sum  57,814  marks 
is  given  for  preachers'  salaries;  35,910 
marks  for  the  fund  of  church  building  and 
paying  old  indebtedness  on  church  prop- 
erty: 4*668  marks  for  our  theological 
senrinary.  Fund  for  church  building  in- 
debtedness, 51,867  marks;  estimated  value 
of  church  huiklings  and  parsonages. 
2,317,800  marks  ;  debt  on  this  real  estate. 
742,902  marks;  paid  last  year  69.072 
marks  for  chapel  debts. 

*•  In  the  Martin  Mission  Institute  27 
young  men  received  last  year  instruction 
in  theology;  two  of  them  came  from  China. 
They  are  very  able  and  pious;  they  un- 
derstand and  can  speak  German  and  are 
able  to  hear  and  learn  the  lectures.  Our 
highly  estimated  colleague,  the  Rev.  W. 
Clark,  is  getting  along  so  well  in  German 
that,  besides  his  lectures  in  English,  he 
gave  last  year  one  lecture  in  church  his- 
tory. Our  seminary  is  improving  more 
and  more.  The  time  will  shortly  corot 
when  we  shall  have  to  enlarge  the  build- 
ing to  have  enough  room  for  all  who  want 
to  become  students,  and  shall  again  need 
friends  like  Brother  T.  P.  Martin  and  our 
brother.  Dr.  Goucher. 
"The    work    of    deaconesses  —  called 
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THE  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  A    WARFARE. 


Ans 


'  Bethanien-Vcrein  *■ — at  Frankfort,  Ber- 
lin»  Hamburg,  Zurich,  St.  Galeni  Lau- 
sanne, is  progressing  every  year.  Over 
105  sisters,  nursing  thousands  of  sick 
people  among  all  classes,  arc  doing  a 
great  work,  and  are  usually  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  physicians. " 
>*■ 

Baptist  Kitro|»eaii   HIIaafoiiA. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  had  in  their  European  missions  at 
ihe  close  of  1S90  the  following  j 

Preach  en.        Churches,         Membera, 

Sweden 495  526  34.  B37 

Germany  ..*, 306  124  24,870 

Russia 73  50  i3tS44 

Denmark  . . « *  54  21  2,S6i 

France**.**.  53  10  978 

Spain 5  3  100 

The  baptisms  and  contributions  in  1890 
were: 

BApti^mi.         CootributioiM. 

Sweden  .*,,,..• 3,161  $98,793 

Germany 1,900  581O93 

Russia.  .....•, 931  171&90 

I>enmark.,,,  *••,., .,    311  8,304 

France ..•,    108  3,278 

Spain 5  .... , 

mm* * 

RelllCloa*  Work  In  Ornmark. 

In  Copenhagan  are  twelve  Lutheran, 
one  Baptist,  one  Methodist  Episcopal*  one 
Irvingite,  one  Russian  Greek,  and  four 
Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

The  Baptists  in  Denmark  report  311 
baptisms  in  1S90  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  a  total  membership  of  2,861.  The 
first  five  months  of  1891  there  was  141 
baptisms,  and  a  total  membership  of  2,931 . 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Denmark 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  held  in  Veile,  commencing  July  i» 
1891.  The  reports  showed  that  647  per- 
sons had  been  converted  during  the  year, 
586  received  on  probation,  and  385  into 
full  connection,  and  there  are  now  2,042 
members  in  full  connection  and   457  on 

probation.         ' 

■" *<• 

Sweden  Confers »<•<?«  n«thodl«t  E|ftl»» 
«o]iAl  Chureli. 

The  Sweden  Conference  was  held  in 
Upsala.  Sweden,  July  29  to  August  3. 
1891,  Bishop  Walden  presiding. 

There  are  four  districts  in  Sweden  and 
one  in  Finland,  Russia. 

The  presiding  elders  are  Johannes 
Roth,  of  the  Finland  District ;  Carl 
Ljunggren.  of  ihe  Gotfborg  District ; 
Karl  Lundgrcn,  of  the  Gottland  District; 
C,  P.  Carlsson,  oi  the  Malmo  District;  J. 
M.  Erikson.  of  the  Stockholm  District. 

The  statistics  reported  13,689  members, 
2.703  probationers,  16.682  Sunday-school 
scholars* 


ZVarwaj  Conferenee,  Method!*!  Epis- 
copal CItiirclt. 

The  Norway  Conference  was  held  in 
Bergen,  Norway^  July  15-20,  1S91,  Bishop 
Walden  presiding. 

All  the  appointments  arc  in  Norway. 

Rev.  Johan  Thorkildsen  is  presiding 
elder  of  the  Bergen  District;  Rev.  Andres 
Olesen.  presiding  elder  of  the  Krisiiania 
District ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Lic»  presiding  elder  of 
the  Northern  District* 

The  statistics  reported  4,508  members 
and  566  probationers.  50  local  preachers. 
5,244  Sunday-school  scholars. 


The. niMwlo  lift  ryEEilrrpiive  11  W»rrare. 

BY    REV,    FRANK   W.    WARIiE,  B-D. 

Though  in  India,  in  a  quiet  way  a  few 
Americans  met  for  a  Fourth  of  July  din- 
ner. After  dinner,  true  to  our  American 
customs,  we  had  some  toasts.  Among 
the  guests  was  General  S.Merrill  Ameri* 
can  consul  to  India.  The  toast  to  which  he 
was  to  respond  was  "  The  American  Re- 
public." He  said  many  good  ihings,  and 
among  other  things  he  gave  us  his  con- 
ception as  a  layman  of  the  relation  of  the 
missionary  to  his  work,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  missionary.  It  seemed 
so  good  to  us  that  I  thought  I  would  like 
the  home  Church  to  have  it  through  The 
Gospel  in  All  Lands.  General  Mer- 
rill said  : 

**  I  rememlier  years  ago  when  on  mili- 
tary duty  among  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
making  the  *  rounds*  of  the  picket  posts 
about  two  o'clock  one  tempestuous  winter 
morning.  On  a  rocky  emmence  the  form 
of  alone  sentinel  was  outlined  against  the 
cloudy  sky.  and  this  thought  fia*vhed 
through  me  with  pain  akin  to  agony:  Poor 
soldier  shivering  in  the  driving  slcei,  how 
can  you  hope  to  crush  the  great  rebellion  ? 
As  quickly  came  the  reflection,  Ah,  he  is 
but  a  link  of  a  great  chain  reaching  from 
the  Rocky  jMount;iins  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  back  of  him  are  the  rcginii-tn* 
the  brigade,  the  division,  the  corps,  the 
army»  and  linked  to  these  the  gray-locked 
fathers  and  silver-haired  mothers  praying* 
and  over  all  the  mighty  God  who  has  de- 
creed that  right  shall  prevail 

**  A  similar  feeling  of  sadness  comes 
over  me  at  the  sight  of  a  missionary  ali^ne 
among  the  millions  of  hearhett  in  the  far- 
away land,  but  instantly  arises  a  vision  of 
lender  mothers  kneeling,  of  earnest  fathrrs 
prayinjj*  of  children  in  the  churthL'S  lining 
holy  hands  lo  heaven,  ol  heroes  who,  be- 
lieving in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  make 
the  American  Republic  great,  ami  I  seem 
to  hear  this  message  for  the  toiiin^;  exile : 
The  republic  will  stand  by  you,  whether  it 
be  for  years  or  for  centuries,  till  the  ton-^ 
promised  day  dawns  when  the  earth  sh.ill 
be  as  (ul  I  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea,"* 

The  conception  of  the  missionary  cn- 
lepprise  as  a  war  lifts  it  out  of  that  which 
is  ordinary  into  the  realm  of  tremendous 
earnestness,  excitement,  and  self- sacrifice. 


In  the  time  referred  to  in  the  above 
mothers  were  willing  lo  give  their  boys 
and  men  their  lives^  and  men  who  could 
not  go  to  the  war  were  willing  at  enor- 
mous prices  to  send  a  representative.  It 
was  this  earnestness  that  won  the  cause. 
Some  such  earnestness  must  come  upon 
the  Church  before  the  nations  shall  be 
conquered  for  Christ.  May  such  visions 
of  earnestness  as  rise  before  the  general's 
eye  when  he  sees  a  lone  missionary  among 
many  millions  be  a  fact  in  the  home 
Church  I 

Brethren,  we  arc  dependent  on  your 
prayers.  The  picture  of  ihc  lone  sentinel 
can  n  01  f u  1 1  y  r c  p  rese  n  1 1  he  case.  I  n  Benga  1 
there  are  84,000,000  people,  and  the  division 
of  the  Lord's  army  which  we  represent  has 
only  half  a  dozen  lone  American  sentinels, 
with  none  to  relieve  them  from  duty  at 
the  various  watches  of  the  night,  but  our 
hearts  are  cheered  with  the  vision  of  the 
prayers  being  offered  at  home, 

I  wish  1  could  have  taken  the  Americar* 
Church  with  me  last  night  to  the  "  monthly 
united  missionary  prayer-meeting."  There 
were  representatives  of  all  the  churches; 
there  were  old  men  who  led  us  in  prayer, 
men  who  left  the  home  land  in  the  vigor 
ol  their  youth  and  have  grown  old  and 
nervous  in  the  service,  and  the  fond  hopes 
of  their  youth  have  not  been  fully  realized  , 
and  as  they  poured  out  the  desire  of  their 
hearts  with  mellow,  sad  voices,  saying. 
"  How  long,  O  Lord,  O,  how  long/'  I  could 
not  keep  from  tears.  I  think  it  would 
move  the  heart  of  the  whole  home  Church. 
Pray  for  us,  and  send  us  recruits.  **  The 
morning  comeih! " 


Recent  I»lAtiirt>tiiic«>«  In  China. 

The  Chinese  Rnorii^r  thinks  that  the 
recent  disturbances  in  China  were  caused 
hy  the  Kolao  Hui.  It  says:  *'The  Kolao 
Hui,  originally  a  benevolent  military  or- 
ganisation, is  now  thought  to  be  a  repro- 
duction of  the  old  Taiping  rebellion,  having 
for  its  prime  oliject  the  expulsion  of  the 
Manchijs.  The  programme  called  for  .1 
decisive  movement  against  French  Caiho- 
lies  as  a  means  of  arousing  foreign  com- 
[ilications;  popular  superstition  and  ig- 
norance were  skillfully  played  upon  hy 
(le.signing  men,  and  it  is  more  and  more 
evitlent  that,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
noirrs,  there  has  been  only  a  pretended 
quarrel  with  Christian  missions,  there  ob- 
ject licing  disorder  and  plunder.  The 
empcfors  edict  is  inspiration  to  all  who 
believe  in  a  provklenttal  ordering  of  events. 
It  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  Christianity  ; 
more  than  that,  it  gives  assurance  of  pro- 
tection to  missionaries  and  native  con- 
verts." 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


^otes  ant>  Commmh. 


I 


The  General  Missionary  Commillee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  meet 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  November  12,  1891, 

The  General  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will 
meet  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  October  28, 1891. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  never  refusing 
a  candidate  for  missionary'  appointment  on 
the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  money  to  pay 
salary.  I(  there  is  urgent  need  in  the 
mission  field  for  the  appoinimenl  it  is 
made.     God  honors  a  well  directed  faith  X 

The  indications  continue  good  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  iox  the 
present  year  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
appropriations.  The  missionaries  in  the 
field  arc  anxious  to  know  if  the  receipts 
will  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  advance  for 
the  next  year.  They  become  discouraged 
when  they  find  that  their  successes  cannot 
be  followed  up  by  en  large  m  en  t^  and  won- 
<3er  why  they  are  sent  out  if  not  to  increase 
the  number  of  converts  and  prepare  the 
"way  for  more  missionary  workers. 


Help  the  N«w  Orleniift  CJnlrerB|ly^» 

Fourteen  months  ago  Bishop  Mallalieu 
pu  rchased  a  property,  most  suitably  located , 
for  the  Medical  College  of  the  New  Or- 
leans University.  Upon  this  purchase  he 
has  collected  and  paid  a  little  over  %\  1,000 
in  cash.  There  yet  remains  $5,000  to  be 
raised  to  complete  the  payment  of  the 
last  dollar  due  on  the  purchase.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  all  of  this 
should  be  secured  within  the  next  four 
weeks.  Will  all  interested  in  helping  the 
colored  people  send  their  contributions  by 
Jetter  promptly  to 

Bishop  W.  F,  Mallalieu, 
1428  5/.  Char  Us  Avtr.,  New  Orleans,  La, 


$10,000,000  for  Mlftiilona. 

BY   REV.   C,    O.  ELSAM. 

The  title  of  this  article  may  surprise 
and  alarm  some  timid  souls,  but  why 
should  we  not  devise  liberal  thinj^s  for  the 
spreading  of  Christ's  glorious  Gospel  in 
alllands  ?  Human  enterprises  are  beings 
constantly  started  on  vast  scales  requirinfr 
great  sums  of  money,  and  people  are 
iound  ready  and  eager  to  invest  in  them 
in  hopes  of  reaping  temporal  benefit.  Can 
wc  not  find  sufficient  devoted  souls  in  the 
great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who 
desire  to  show  their  love  for  Christ  and 
to  lay  tip  treasure  in  heaven  to  raise 
4lQiOOO,ooo  a  year  for  evangelizing  the 
world?     Five   million  persons  giving  82 


each  a  year  would  do  it.  The  money 
could  be  paid  in  weekly  installments  of 
four  cents,  monthly  installments  of  six- 
teen cents,  etc.,  just  as  best  suits  the  con- 
tributors. 

What  say  you  to  it,  brethren  ?  Shall 
we  make  the  attempt  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  millions  of  perishing 
souls  ?  Cod  help  all  Methodists — aye,  all 
Christians — to  be  faithful  stewards  I  John 
Wesley  saw  the  need  of  getting  the  mass 
of  the  Church  to  support  our  benevo- 
lences ;  but  at  present  we  seem  to  rely 
more  on  large  contributions  from  rich 
members.  Should  there  not  be  a  change 
to  the  old  policy?  Let  the  welUtn-do 
give  as  much  as  they  like— the  more  the 
better;  but  let  the  poorer  ones  give  their 
mites  regularly  and  form  the  backbone  of 
^ur  finances  !  Now,  is  not  the  above 
scheme  feasible.^ 

There  are,  I  presume,  some  20,000*000 
people  connected  m  some  way  or  other  with 
our  Church.  Surely  we  can  get  a  quarter  ot 
them  to  guarantee  to  pay  four  cents  each 
a  week  for  missions !  The  sum  is  small 
enough  for  almost  any  one  to  be  able  to 
give  it,  and  the  aggregate  results  will  be 
glorious.  Cannot,  ought  not»  a  large 
Church  like  ours  to  give  that  much  to  help 
on  the  Lord's  cause  in  heathen  and  Rom- 
ish countries  ? 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  over  the 
one  yearly  collection  are  : 

1.  More  money  will  be  raised- 

2.  It  will  be  raised  more  easily. 

3.  The  givers  will  not  feel  the  burden 
so  much*  Ask  many  a  poor  man  to  give 
you  $2  at  once,  and  he  canmot  do  it ;  ask 
him  for  four  cents  a  week,  and  he  can 
easily  spare  it. 

4.  It  will  educate  our  people  better  in 
the  line  of  giving. 

5.  The  burden  will  be  equally  distrib- 
uted, whereas  at  present  some  give  more 
than  their  due,  while  others  give  nothing. 
At  present  wc  raise  $1,200,000  a  year  ap- 
parently with  difficulty.  It  is  a  grand 
sum  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  have  cause 
to  be  glad  and  thankful  our  Chinch  gives 
so  much.  But  it  is  far  from  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  hour;  and,  if  divided 
up  among  our  very  large  membership,  it 
begins  to  look  very  small  indeed.  At  the 
most  we  average  half  a  dollar  a  year  a 
member, 

"  But,"  some  one  will  say,  "your  plan 
is  based  on  our  being  able  io  get  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  our  adherents  to 
subscribe  besides  our  members,  and  all 
our  adherents  are  not  enough  interested 
in  missions  to  give  any  thing."  Very  true. 
But  a  great  many  are,  or  could  be.  inter- 
ested, especially  when  personally  ap- 
jsealed  to. 


I  am  proving  this  here,  1  have  begun 
this  plan  of  raising  funds  for  missions. 
We  have  not  a  single  English  member  or 
probationer  in  Kampti  except  my  wife  and 
myself,  but  I  have  already  eighteen  names 
on  my  list,  and  expect  more  soon.  I  also 
expect  some  of  our  native  members  to 
subscribe.  Eighteen  persons  means  $36 
a  year.  Last  year  Kampti  gave  about  $5 
for  missions,  a  good  sum  for  one  collec- 
tion in  such  a  place.  This  year  I  expect 
we  will  raise  two  or  three  times  as  much, 
though  we  have  commenced  late.  Next 
year,  unless  some  untoward  circumstance 
arises,  we  should  give  eight  limes  as  much. 
Our  experience  here  shows  than  many  of 
our  adherents  can  be  got  to  subscribe.  At 
my  last  charge,  Igatpuri,  t  had  just  begun 
working  this  scheme  when  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bombay.  I  have  asked  my  suc- 
cessor to  try  to  carry  it  out,  Igatpuri 
gave  a  little  over  $3  last  year  for  missions ; 
if  the  system  1  am  advocating  were 
adopted  it  would  give  ten  times  as  much. 

Will  you  not,  dear  brethren,  try  the 
plan?  It  need  not  necessarily  stop  the 
present  one  of  a  yearly  collection,  but  may 
be  worked  along  with  it.  Will  you  not, 
brother  pastors,  take  it  up,  and  lend  your 
influence  and  wisdom  to  carr>'ing  it  out 
all  over  Methodism  ? 

Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in 
way*  but  they  can  be  overcome. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  l?i 
the  June  number  of  The  Gospel  IX  k\X 
Lands,  Just  to  hand.  Brother  McCabc's 
grand  scheme.  Amen  !  Let  us  carr)'  it 
out.  But  $3,000,000  is  not  enough  for 
missions.  Get  5,000.000  people  to  give  & 
penny  a  day  each  and  wc  can  give  |io.- 
000.000  a  year  to  missions,  and  also  carry 
out  all  the  other  benevolences  put  down 
in  his  schedule.  If  all  the  Church  henrv- 
olences  are  to  be  lumped  together  ccr* 
tainly  the  people  ought  to  give  as  mttch  as 
I4  a  year  each.  May  the  Lord  enable  us 
all^bishops,  presiding  elders,  pastors,  and 
people — to  see  the  glorious  possibilities 
lying  before  us,  atul  to  do  our  duty  faith- 
fully to  him  and  dying  souls  I 

Kampti^  C.  /*„  India,  June  29,  1891, 


1  in      I 


The  Rnlif^rlA    lTri««ilaii   of  Ihe    .^«tb« 
odlftl  Kptttcopni]  C:^liiirrh, 

In  our  Autjusi  number  we  gave  an 
article  on  Bulgaria  written  from  Bulgaria 
by  Bishop  Walden,  which  closed  with  the 
statement  that  in  another  article  he  would 
give  his  views  respeciing  our  Mission  in 
Bulgaria,  From  that  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, the  following  extracts  are  made: 

"  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Missionary 
Committee  that  whutrver  has  visited  Bul- 
garia has  thereafter  warmly  favored  the 
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maimenance  of  our  mission  there.  If 
there  had  been  a  prompt  and  liberal  re- 
sponse, if  the  work  had  been  projected  on 
ihe  scale  of  that  in  Mexico  or  Italy,  who 
shall  say  ihai  there  would  not  be  a 
strunger  Methodism  on  the  Danube  than 
we  have  either  in  Italy  or  beyond  ihe  Rio 
Grande*  *" 

"The  Bulj^arians  arc  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple that  Jiiake  Protestants  of  the  best  type 
when  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  Because  of  the  relation  of  their 
State  Church  to  their  recent  career  they 
cling  to  it  with  the  spirit  and  tenacity  of 
loyalty ;  but  »f  they  now  reject  priests  for 
officiating  in  a  foreign  tongue  the  time 
may  come  when  ihey  may  be  rejected  for 
not  preaching  a  plain  and  pure  Gospel.*' 

*•  As  yet  our  work  in  Bulgaria  has  not 
in  any  marked  degree  become  an  aggres- 
sive force,  and  has  not  gathered  a  sutficient 
membership  at  any  one  place  to  be  a  po- 
tent factor.  The  largest  societies  are  at 
Sistof  (35  members,  3  probationers)  and 
Rustchuk  (23  members,  5  probationers). 
There  are  only  two  church  buildings  in 
the  Mission — one  at  Rustchuk  and  one  at 
Varna,  At  Sistof  there  is  a  commodious 
room  for  church  services  in  one  of  The 
mission  buildings,  but  the  greater  part 
w  as  designed  for  and  is  used  as  a  parson- 
age, and  the  whole  does  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  church.  The  servtces  at 
other  points  are  held  in  private  houses, 
except  at  Loftcha,  where  the  study-ball 
in  the  school -building  is  used/' 

••In  Bulgaria,  as  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
churches  which  are  usually  the  largest 
and  best  buildings  ;  hence  as  long  as  our 
services  are  confined  to  private  rooms  we 
labor  at  a  disadvantage.  If  we  cannot 
husband  the  rciulls  of  mission  work  in 
our  West  and  South  without  building 
churches,  how  can  it  be  done  in  a  country 
like  Bulgaria?  Church  buildings  are  the 
great  need  of  our  missions  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria/' 

**  Look  m  upon  the  Annual  Meeting 
and  see  the  band  ol  missionaries.  There 
are  three  Americans— G.  S.  Davis.  D.  C. 
Challis.  and  E.  F,  Lounsbury  ;  four  of 
European  birth,  but  educated  in  America 
--T-  Constant ine,  J.  I,  EconomolT,  S, 
Thomoff.  and  M.  VultchefT;  and  nine  na- 
tive Bulgarians,  who  are  traveling  preach- 
ers,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Gabriel  Elicff,  is 
the  veteran,  he  having  come  into  the 
work  under  Dr.  Long  soon  after  it  opened. 
Besides,  there  are  the  local  preachers  and 
exhorters,  who  are  employed  assupplies — 
Miss  Fincham,  now  jn  charge  of  the  girls* 
school  at  Loftcha,  and  a  native  Bible- 
woman. 

*'  Brothers  Challis  and  Lounsbury  were 


sent  out  cightetn  years  ago,  and  have 
been  in  the  tield,  except  when  the  work 
was  interrupted  by  war.  giving  their  time 
and  strength  to  what  too  many  considered 
a  forlorn  hope.  As  I  saw  these  brethren 
I  could  but  think  of  how  they  had  stood 
with  little  in  the  field  to  inspire  them,  and 
in  the  great  Church  which  sent  them  out 
but  little  sympathy  to  cheer  them.  Their 
patiencp  under  these  trials  and  their  per- 
severance in  their  work  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Brother  Davis  has  just  entered 
the  field.  He  brings  to  his  position  a 
varied  experience,  the  needful  vigor,  and 
a  Methodist  devotion,  No  one  could  de- 
sire a  more  cordial  welcome  than  he  has 
received/* 

*' Those  educated  in  America,  except 
Brother  Constaniine,  have  ^cen  mainly 
employed  in  leaching.  The  other  natives 
have  been  the  pastors  at  every  point,  ex- 
cept at  Loftcha,  Sistof  Rustchuk,  and 
Varna.  They  give  evidence  of  being  con- 
verted men.  Bui  they  have  not  been  in 
position  to  do  thorough  Methodist  work. 
They  have  had  little  opportunity  to  know 
any  thing  about  such  work.  Necessarily 
they  began  without  Methodist  training, 
for  Methodism  was  as  foreign  to  ihem  as 
it  was  to  their  country.  They  have  never 
had  the  advantages  of  that  supervision 
which  a  superintendent  with  only  the 
duties  of  his  otftce  would  have  given.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  Brother  Challis  was 
acting  superintendent  he  had  in  his  school- 
work  alone  enough  for  any  man  to  do ; 
hence  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  dis* 
charge,  in  addition,  all  the  duties  of  a 
superintendent.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  brethren  would  contract 
Methodist  usages  and  develop  Methodist 
efficiency/' 

•*Ai  Tirnova  ihc  services  are  held  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  building  rented 
for  a  parsonage.  One  member  has  an 
important  posumn  in  the  public  hospital 
— an  active  and  mtelligcnt  young  man» 
whose  wife  is  sisler  to  the  pastor's  wife. 
He  has  bought,  and  is  holding,  an  eligible 
and  relatively  cheap  lot  with  the  hope  that 
ihe  Mission  may  take  it  at  cost.  It  is 
large  enough  for  both  chapel  and  parson- 
age, and  no  better  investment  could  be 
made.  Further,  this  brother  stantls  ready 
to  put  the  whole  price  of  the  lot  into  a 
church  building.  He  will  not  donate  the 
lot,  as  it  might  long  remain  unoccupied, 
and  his  aim  is  to  secure  a  permanent  place 
of  worship  for  Methodists.  Thai  Method- 
ism has  raised  up  in  Trrnova  one  man 
with  such  a  spirit  is  the  earnest  of  a  hope- 
ful work.  Willi  mosques  for  the  Turks, 
and  great  edifices  for  the  orthodox  (na- 
tional) masses,  are  there  not  good  reasons 
to  expect  that  even  Methodist  missiona- 


ries cannot  succeed  in  gathering  congrega- 
tions in  upper  rooms  in  obscure  locations  ? 
When  a  layman  is  raised  up.  such  as  the 
one  just  named,  is  it  not  a  call  to  the 
Church  to  go  forward  by  prompdy  co- 
operating with  him  ?" 

*'Selvi  is  the  Turkish,  Seblivi  the  Bul- 
garian, name  of  a  town  nine  hours  west  of 
Tirnova.  Here  Gabriel  Elicff  bad  been 
pastor  a  dozen  years,  and  the  membership 
IS  less  in  number  than  ihe  years  of  hts 
service.  He  is  the  oldest  native  preacher, 
a  good  man,  but  immovable  from  the  be- 
lief which  has  prevailed — that  our  work 
must  be  conducted  in  a  private  way.  The 
services  have  been  held  in  rooms  in  his 
home,  shut  m  by  a  high  wall — a  light 
under  a  bushel.  A  few  persons  partook 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  which  1  closed 
the  evening  service.  Brother  Economofif, 
trained  in  America,  is  pastor  here  now, 
and  we  may  hope  for  progress.*' 

"  Loftcha,  called  Lovitch  by  the  Bul- 
garians, is  nearly  west  from  Selvi,  and 
reckoned  nine  hours  distant.  Here  Broth- 
er Challis  secured  property  and  estab- 
lished the  school  now  belonging  to,  and 
maintained  by.  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  property  could 
hardly  have  a  better  location^  and  the 
school  is  doing  a  splendid  work.  The 
parsonage,  a  good  building,  is  on  a  lot 
adjoining  the  school  property.  The  study 
hall  is  granted  for  the  public  services  of  the 
church.  The  Mission  has  a  lot  large 
enough  for  a  church  and  a  parsonage  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The 
school  needs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
soon  have,  the  present  parsonage  prop- 
erty. The  results  of  the  school  are  among 
the  hopeful  features  of  the  work  in  Bul- 
garia. 

Tbe  Floods  ofCltlnti. 

BY    REV.    FRBDKIUCK    BRQWM, 

The  Rev.  Chen-ta-Yung.  of  our  North' 
China  Mission,  while  preaching  the  other 
day,  said,  in  reference  to  the  floods  we  had 
last  year : 

*'  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  the  ques- 
tion. Why  did  the  floods  come  and  wash 
all  our  houses  and  crops  aw.iy?  Why 
was  such  a  calamity  allowed  to  come 
upon  us?  I  have  an  opinion  that  for  sev- 
eral years  some  of  you  have  neither  rested 
yourselves,  nor  allowed  the  land  to  rest  on 
the  Sabbath ;  you  think  it  waste  to  let  the 
land  alone  for  one  day  in  seven.  And  so 
the  Lord  sent  the  rain,  and  forced  you  to 
submit :  your  farming  had  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  a  whole  year  you  were  obliged  to 
keep  as  a  Sabbath. 

••  Sooner  or  later  the  Lord,  the  ruler  of 
all,  will  have  his  will  done  on  earth  even 
as  in  heaven.** 


I 
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fBm  Missionaries  mi  Missions. 

Rev*  J,  R.  Hykes  returns  to  China  next 
month. 

The  address  of  Mrs,  Julius  Soper.  of  the 
Japan  Mission,  is  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dr.  W,  H,  Curtiss  and  Rev.  W.  C. 
Longden  return  to  China  this  month. 

H,  L.  Canright,  M.D,,  and  wife  leave 
for  China  this  month  to  re-enforce  the 
West  China  Mission. 

The  address  of  Rev,  F,  L.  Nceld,  of 
the  North  India  Conference,  is  changed  to 
Madison,  N.  J. 

The  address  of  Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb,  of  the 
Foochow  Mission,  is  120  D wight  Street. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dn  E.  W.  Parker  announces  that  Rev. 
Enoch  Joel,  of  Gonda,  India,  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  yndcr  complaint. 

Rev.  H.  H,  Lowry  writes  from  North 
China  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Mission  was  a  great  success  and  that  the 
membership  had  doubled  in  three  years. 

Miss  Watson  will  leave  for  Japan,  and 
Miss  Ogborn  for  Kiukiang,  China,  on 
October  8  from  San  Francisco.  They 
will  re-enforce  the  work  of  ihe  Woman *s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  Switzerland  Conference,  that  met 
in  Zurich,  beginning  June  it,  was  one  of 
unusual  mlerest.  The  congregations  on 
Conference  Sunday  were  very  large,  and 
the  sermon  of  Bishop  W^  a  I  den  greatly 
blessed  the  hearers. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  from  Africa  that 
he  has  now  in  Angola  five  seif-supporting 
mission  stations.  One  of  them.  Quionqua, 
is  new.  He  proposes  to  double  the  cen- 
tral stations  in  Angola,  and  quadruple  the 
number  of    workers. 

The  mission  work  in  Korea  is  full  of 
promise.  Our  Mission  has  now  Chris* 
tian  leaching  and  preaching  at  nine  differ- 
ent poinls^four  inside  the  city  walls  of 
Seoul,  and  five  outside  in  the  country. 
Through  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
successful  evangelistic  work  is  being  done. 
In  l8go  (here  were  fifteen  received  on 
probation,  and  ^ve  into  full  connection  in 
the  Church. 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  writes  from  Chung- 
king, West  China,  that  he  has  received 
seventeen  persons  on  prr^'vition  this  Con- 
ference year.  One  of  the  number  comes 
from  a  place  150  miles  distant  and  is  a 
hterary  man,  having  taken  the  first  degree. 
Brother  Cady  wa<T  to  leave  in  June  for 
Chcntu,  to  open  work  there  in  that  the 
largest  city  in  western  China.  His 
address  is  Chcntu,  via  Chungking,  China. 


Rev,  D.  Davis  Moore,  of  the  Malaysia 
Mission,  writes  from  Penang:  **At  the  late 
Conference  in  Singapore  Brother  Hedley 
Balderstone  and  1  were  appointed  to  open 
a  new  mission  in  this  city,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  120,000,  composed 
chiefly  of  Chinese,  Malays,  and  East 
Indians  or  Klings.  The  European  pop- 
ulation is  very  small  Life  at  Penang  is 
about  the  same  as  at  Singapore,  only  that 
the  population  is  much  more  dense,  the 
heat  is  greater  by  a  few  degrees,  and  the 
atmosphere  more  drj'.  We  have  opened 
an  Anglo-Chinese  school  in  the  heart  of 
the  Chinese  quarters  of  the  city,  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  dwellings  of  white 
men,  all  around  being  a  great  babel  of 
heathen  life  and  baseness.  But  we  are 
regarded  wilh  respect  and  are  perfectly 
safe.  Indeed,  for  the  most  part  our  visits 
are  cordially  received.  The  prospect  of 
success  is  encouraging.  The  Resident  has 
promised  his  support  with  government 
aid  in  the  shape  of  land  and  grant.  My 
address  will  now  be  Wesleyan  Chaplain, 
Penang,  Straits  Settlements,  East  Indies.*' 


»Y  BISHOP  J.   M.  THOBURN^  D.D. 

While  attending  the  conference  of 
Chrisiian  students  at  Northfield  last  July 
I  chanced  to  say,  in  a  public  address  on 
mission  work  in  Intlia.  thai  for  the  sum 
of  $30  a  mission  could  be  started  on 
a  very  simple  basis,  and  maintained  for 
a  year  with  the  almost  certain  result  of 
planting  Christianity  in  a  new  place  in 
that  needy  land.  The  statement  was 
made  merely  to  illustrate  the  simple  life 
of  the  people  and  the  very  simple  method 
of  labor  which  has  been  introduced  among 
ihern,  and  with  no  thought  of  soliciting 
funds  for  the  work.  Very  unexpectedly, 
however,  Mr.  Moody  made  an  appeal  to 
the  audience,  which  was  responded  to  in 
a  way  which  those  present  will  never  for- 
get. In  a  few  minutes  the  support  of  one 
hundretl  such  mrss*itms  was  pledged,  and 
pledged  not  only  cheerfully,  but  with  dee|) 
and  irrepressible  enthusiasm.  This  noble 
contribution  to  the  great  cause  of  Chris- 
tian missions  attracted  wide  attention 
both  in  Ameiica  and  in  many  foreign 
fields.  Some  of  the  money  was  paid  on 
the  spot,  w^hile  other  contributions  came 
in  later.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  delay 
in  collecting  the  money  pledged  the  pro- 
posed new  work  was  taken  in  hand  some- 
what slowly,  and  up  to  the  present  day 
only  ninety  such  little  missions  have  been 
opened. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  just 
what  is  meant  by  the  kind  of  missions  fur 
which  the  money  was  pledged.  Ordi- 
narily a  mission  station  or  a  sub-siation  in 


India  costs  very  much  more,  but  a  wide 
field  had  been  found  among  low-casie 
people  in  some  parts  of  Northern  and 
Central  India,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  had  led  the  missionaries  to  adopt  a 
very  inexpensive  course  of  procedure.  Not 
having  emnigh  trained  helpers  lo  put  in 
charge,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  mis- 
sionary selects  the  best  one  he  can  find 
among  the  new  converts,  and  gives  him, 
if  not  a  salar}',  at  least  a  subsidy,  to  cn*^J 
able  him  to  devote  part  of  each  day  v^M 
teaching  the  converts,  and  especially  the 
children. 

The  teaching  is  of  the  most  elementary 
character.  In  the  absence  of  books  the 
children  are  often  taught  to  read  and 
write  by  sprinkling  sand  on  the  hard 
ground  and  writing  in  U  with  the  fingers. 
The  teachers  thus  employed  are  frequently 
called  *' pastor-teachers.*'  A  large  num- 
ber of  such  have  been  put  to  work  since 
this  movement  began,  and  as  a  part  of  tbe 
impulse  which  was  given  to  this  kind  of 
work  by  Mr.  Moody's  generous  appeal  11 
may  be  mentioned  that  no  less  than 
twenty- five  men  arc  now  workini^  in  this 
simple  way  who  have  been  baptized  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  results,  as  far  as  they  can  be  tabti- 
lated  at  the  present  time,  show  that  Mr. 
Moody's  appeal  has  tesuUed  in  a  large 
measure  of  very  solid  success,  for  whicbl 
all  friends  of  missions  ought  to  feel  de- ] 
voutly  thankful.  The  collection  was  made 
during  the  first  week  of  July.  1890.  The 
news  of  the  meeting  at  N on  h field  and  ol 
the  great  collection  did  not  reach  India 
until  August,  and  some  weeks  eSapsed 
before  the  first  little  beginning  was  made. 
Even  up  to  the  first  of  the  present  year 
not  more  than  one  half  of  the  projected 
schools  had  been  taken  in  hand,  and  yet, 
counting  from  September.  1890.  to  April 
30,  1891,  we  find  that  1.465  persons  have 
been  baptized  in  connection  with  these 
new  missions,  while  2,032  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  schools  which  have  lieen 
established.  In  addition  to  these  it  nuist 
not  bt!  forgotten  that  the  missionaries  on 
the  spot  estimate  that  at  least  6,000  who 
are  nominally  heathen  are  now  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  these  new 
missions,  and  that  large  numbers  of  these 
will  undoubtedly  be  gathered  into  the  Chris- 
tian fold  before  the  close  of  another  year. 

A  powerful   stimulus  was  also  given  tai 
our  work  throughout  a  large    section  of] 
North  and  Central  India  when  it  becati 
known  that   these  little  village   mission^ 
were  being  opened,  and  it  is  perhaps  sale] 
to  say  that  as  many  more   converts  havei 
been  gathered  in    other   pinces    ihrotigbl 
the  indirect  influence  of  this  special  work 
as  are  reported  in  the  above  stalcmcnL 
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Then,  too,  a  blessed  influence  has  bttn 
felt  ever  since  the  Norihheld  movement 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States.  1  have  received  many  con- 
Iribytions  from  Christian  friends  who 
staled  in  sending  forward  their  gifls  thai 
they  had  been  prompted  to  do  so  by  read- 
ing of  the  North  field  Mis5*ionr  Many 
others  have  written  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  work,  and  from  distant  mission 
fields  questions  have  been  forwarded  as 
to  the  possibility  of  conducting  mission 
work  on  so  cheap  a  basis.  To  many  of 
us  in  India  it  seems  as  if  a  very  great 
movement  is  just  at  hand.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  belonging 
to  the  lower  castes  seem  willing  to  break 
away  from  thetr  old  religious  associations 
and,  at  least  nominally,  profess  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  It  is  already  clearly 
evident  to  thought ful  missionaries  that 
any  great  movement  which  shall  sweep 
in  the  people  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  every  year  must  be  conducted  on 
the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  lines, 
and*  indeed,  it  is  not  saying  tuo  much  to  sug- 
gest that  possibly  this  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  Mr*  Moody  was  a  providential 
token  to  many  missionaries  in  India  as  to 
the  new  line  on  which  they  should  take 
up  the  immediate  work  of  gathering  in 
the  multitudes  and  disciplining  them  in 
the  school  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Citicuita,  May  25,  1891, 


Japan  Ccftnferencp  of  tlie  :fI«thodlKt 
KplMoopiil   (litirclii 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  the  Japan 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo*  July 
S-l6.  1891,  Bishop  Good  sell  presiding.  Of 
the  44  members  and  13  probationers  con- 
nected with  the  Conference,  at  the  first 
roil-caJI  37  members  and  10  probationers 
responded.  The  bishop  announced  the 
transfer  of  the  Rev,  Frank  T.  Beck  with 
from  the  Des  Moines  to  the  Japan  Con- 
ference, and  of  Rev.  C.  W,  Green  from 
the  Japan  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 

Rev,  Julius  Soper  was  elected  the  cler- 
ical delegate  and  Mr.  Y.  Ninomiya  the 
by  delegate  to  the  General  Conference, 

The  vote  on  the  admission  of  women  as 
members  of  the  General  Conference  stood 
tS  for  and  19  against. 

The  statistical  report  showed  3,061 
members  and  644  probationers,  a  total 
increase  of  172;  church  buildings.  27  ; 
Sun  day- schools,  77,  with  4,255  scholars. 

The  General  Conference  was  memorial- 
iied  to  fix  an  episcopal  residence  in 
China  or  Japan;  to  divide  the  Missionary 
Society  into  Home  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Societies;  and  to  establish  a  branch  of 
the  publishing  bouse  in  Tokya. 


The  following  appointments  were  made 
of  the  foreign  missionaries  : 

A0m»ri  Dhtrtct.^}.  W.  Wadmjn.  RE,;  HlrowikJ, 
H.  W.  Swartr;  W.  F,  M,  S. :  Hiroiakl  GirU*  School, 
^fU»  G.  UaucuA ;  Evan^elutk  Work,  Mn.  H,  W, 
Swtirtz. 

S.:  Cwrohtie  WHght  Mcnioria]  School,  Mtu  AuguitA 
Dicker»on,  Mus  M,  5.  Hampion  ;  Evaagelistic  Work, 
Mr*.  John  Wler, 

Nagasaki Diitri^.—\.  H.Corrall,P,E.;  Nagasaki, 
H.  B-  Johnson  ;  Chintci  Gakkwran^  D.  S.  Spencer, 
H.  B.  Johnion,  E.  R.  Fulkereon.  W.  F.  M.  S. : 
Nagasaki  GirU'  School,  Mis-*  E.  Rusnell,  Mm  B.  J. 
Allen.  Mk*  M.  E,  Simoni,  W\s\  k.  L,  Bing  ;  Evan- 
gelistic Work  in  Nagasaki,  Mist  },  Ghcer,  Mrv.  H. 
B.  Johnson;  Fukuoka  GtrU'  School,  Miu  Nora 
Seeds,  Miu  Grace  Tucker  ;  KigoishLoia  GirU'  School, 
Miss  E.  R.  Forbes,  Mis*  M.  A    Taylor, 

Nagoyn  District,—^,  S.  Worden,  P,E, ;  W.  F. 
M.S.:  Nagoya  Girls'  School,  Mi»«  M,  A>  Danforlh, 
MUs  Nt  E.  Wtlson  :  EvangcHsiic  Work,  Mri.  W.  S. 
Word  c  11. 

Stmitti  Vutrfct.—S.  Matnumato,  P.E, ;  W.  F. 
M*  S, ;  Yotie/awa  GIrU*  ScbnoU  MU*  M,  E.  Atktiiioti, 
MtM  L.  Imhoff. 

TaJkx^  DiMtrttt.—JuitUM  Sopcr,P.E.:  Tokyo  Gospel 
Society,  J.  G.  Ctevebnd ;  Tokyo  EiAVa  Gakkti.  Y 
Honda,  President  ;  Fhitandei  Smith  Hibllctl  Institute, 
M.  S.  Vail,  J.  F.  Belknap,  ("*.  II  Norioti*  T,  Yajuada  . 
College  and  Preparatory  DcpArtmeoEs,  B.  Chap^tell  ; 
Publishing  Agency:  C.  Pi*hop.  Agettr;  F,  T.  Beck- 
with,  Assistant.  The  roUowinf  mi.^sionaries  not 
members  of  the  Conference  arc  In&tructors  in  Ei-Wa 
Gakko:  J-  0.  Spencer,  ML»*  J.  S.  VaiJ,  Mi**  H.  S, 
AUing;  W,  F,  M,  S,j  Aoyama  GirU* School,  Mis*  E. 
R.  Bender,  Mus  R.  Watson  ;  Industrial  Work,  Mi&^ 
E,  Rlackstock;  Taukiji  GirU'  School,  MUs  M.  E.  V. 
Pardoe,  Mlis  F.  E,  Phelps,  Mis*  Jennie  Locke; 
Evani^eliistic  Work,  Mi&v  M,  B.  Grifitihs,  Mrs.  B. 
Chappell,  Mn.  J.  P.  Belknap. 

y^JiaAama  Dittrut.—G.  F.  Draper,  P,E. ;  F. 
Ohtitifer,  Missionary  to  Korea  ;  W.  F.  M.  S.:  Bible 
Women's  Tniining-*chf>oI,  Mr*.  C.  W.  Vin  Peiten  ; 
Day  Schools,  Mina  A.  S.  French  ■  Kvangeliitic  Work, 
Mrs,  G.  Draper,  Mrs,  G.  F.  Draper, 

J.  C.  Davison  ab^nt  on  lea>e  m  Uaited  Statea, 


ClLllilreii^ri  Oar  In  ttmljn 

BY  WILUA«    BURT,  D,D, 

I  quote  the  following  notes  in  reference 
to  the  observance  of  Children's  Day  from 
our  paper,  L*Evangeh'sta  : 

*' Romf.  Children's  Day  begins  to  have 
some  importance  among  us.  In  order 
that  every  thing  might  proceed  in  order 
and  afford  pleasure  to  all»  two  committees 
were  formed — otie  to  attend  to  ihe  pro- 
gramme of  exercises,  recitations,  and  sing- 
ing  of  the  children,  the  other  to  havt 
charge  of  the  decoration?*  of  l he  room.  On 
Saturday  evening  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  ihc  church  were  busy 
preparing  ihc  tiecorations  of  evergreen 
and  flowers.  There  was  a  beautiful  cross 
of  white  lilies  with  an  evergreen  border 
designed  b>'  Miss  Vickery.  and  an  elegant 
Constantine  monogram  of  white  daisies 
and  pinks.  A  pretty  litile  bouquet  w^as 
prepared  for  each  child  of  the  school  On 
Sunday  morning  the  school -room  (which 
is  also  the  church)  presented  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  cheerful  appearance.  Besides 
the  cross  and  monogram  there  were 
wreaths  and  festoons  and  Bags,  while  the 


altar-rail  was  covered  with  evergreen 
plants  and  flowers.  It  was  especially  in- 
teresting to  sec  the  sixty  happy  children 
present. 

**  The  services  began  at  ten  o'clock  under 
the  direction  of  the  presidinjj  elder.  After 
the  exercises  by  the  children  the  pastor. 
Signor  Stasio,  preached  a  very  interesling 
sermon  to  the  children,  which  did  good 
also  to  the  adults.  One  of  our  ministers 
from  America  was  present  (Dr.  Brund:»ge, 
of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.)»  who  brought  us 
greetings  from  our  friends  across  the  sea," 

'•  Fhrence,  Sunday  evening,  June  14,  we 
had  the  children's  festival,  which»  because 
of  its  simplicity  and  joyous  spirit,  de- 
li gh  led  all  present  The  pastor,  superin- 
tendent, and  secretary  first  made  brief 
iiddresses,  which  were  followed  by  an  in- 
teresting programme  of  exercises  by  the 
children.  Among  the  flowers  that  adorned 
the  platform  and  pulpit  were  many  lilies 
and  ivy— the  first  to  signify  whiteness 
and  purity  and  the  second  constancy  and 
firmness.  May  our  children  he  what  these 
symbolize — pure  in  heart  and  firm  in  faith 
all  their  life." 

**  Can€ih\  The  second  Sunday  in  June 
was  a  joyous  day  for  our  little  church. 
The  room  was  decor;*led  with  flags  and 
flowers.  Besides  the  children  of  the  school 
and  the  members  of  the  church  many 
Catholic  children  were  present  who  greatly 
c:njoyed  the  occasion.  Signor  Manini 
preached  a  brief  and  interesting  sermon, 
and  the  children  look  part  by  singing  and 
recitations.*' 

"  Modena,  Here,  too,  the  day  was 
greatly  enjoyed.  Room  pretiily  decoraied 
with  flowers.  Cliildrcn  look  part  in  the 
services.  Pastor  predched  on  the  duties 
of  children  to  parents,  to  the  Church,  and 
to  their  country,  and  the  tluty  of  adults  to 
train  the  children  for  Christ." 

Similar  reports  eame  from  Geneva. 
Turin*  Milan,  Foggia,  and  other  pi. ices. 
The  collections  amounted  to  165  francs — 
S33. 

*^** 

Clklli£cl  Semlnarj.— Igdl* 

BY   Rev.   D.  S.  SPtNCER, 

f 

Our  mission-school  for  boys  at  Naga- 
saki has  just  closed  its  work  for  the  school 
year.  We  have  had  a  smaller  total  en- 
rollment than  in  any  of  the  other  five  years 
that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  school, 
namely,  105  students.  This  is  due  to  sever- 
al causes,  chief  of  which  is  the  recent  anti- 
foreign  feeling  that  has  swept  over  Japan. 
But  the  average  attendance  has  never  been 
higher^  and  when  educational  and  spir- 
itual results  are  both  taken  into  account, 
no  previous  year  has  equaled  the  last. 
We  are  getting  our  roots  into  the  soil, 
and  if  the  home  Church  will  continue  ta 
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stand  firmly  by  us  during  these  ycara  ol 
trial  we  shall  give  to  Methodism  in  thb 
island  a  good  Chrisiian  school,  which  will 
be  nearly  self-supporting* 

Eight  fine  young  men  finished  our 
courses  of  study  this  year;  four  in  the 
academic  and  foyr  in  the  theological  de- 
partment. Of  the  latter,  three  have  this 
year  entered  our  Annual  Conference  with 
good  records,  and  the  fourth  takes  a 
post-graduate  course  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 
Of  the  former,  two  become  teachers  in 
our  school  one  becomes  the  head  of  an- 
other Christian  school,  and  one  goes  on 
to  higher  studies.  Of  eleven  men  thus 
far  graduated  from  our  school,  eight 
are  already  engaged  in  the  work  of  our 
Church,  Some  ten  more  young  men  are 
still  with  us  preparing  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  But  we  are  in  need  of  help  in 
this  school,  and  we  believe  that  the  Church 
is  ready  to  give  us  this  help  as  soon  as  it 
understands  the  importance  of  this  school 
to  our  whole  work  in  southern  Japan. 
The  missionaries  here  unanimously  feci 
that  strong  support  must  be  given  this 
institution  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Kyu  Shu  is  a  little  nation  by  itself, 
and  must  be  so  considered  in  any  scheme 
for  its  evangelization. 

2.  This  is  the  only  Methodist  school  for 
boys  in  a  population  about  one  half  larger 
than  that  of  all  Scotland,  »>early  one  third 
larger  than  New  York  Stale,  city  in- 
cluded, one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  something  like  twice 
that  of  Illinois. 

3.  This  schoo!  is  the  back-bone  of  all 
our  work  in  this  island.  If  but  half  sup- 
ported, the  people  will  leave  us.  We  must 
have  a  strong  school  here  or  none.  Noth- 
ing higher  than  semmary  grade  is  needed, 
but  what  is  done  must  be  well  done. 

4.  Unless  our  evangelistic  work  here  is 
supported  by  a  strong  school,  which  is 
itself  ihoroughly  evangel i si ic,  our  whole 
work  will  gradually  go  over  to  other 
churches. 

5.  This  school  is  and  has  been  from  the 
first  an  evangelizing  agency.  There  have 
been  conversions  in  the  school  every  year. 
At  present  the  graduating  class  are  all 
Christians ;  the  next  lower  class,  all  Chris- 
tians but  one ;  in  the  next  lower  class  all 
but  one  profess  Christianity;  in  the  next, 
nearly  all  arc  Christians  ;  and  in  the  lower 
classes  ihe  majority  are  Christians. 

Wc  need,  first  of  all,  help  to  employ 
good  Japanese  teachers.  We  need,  sec- 
ondly, additional  dormitory  and  recita- 
tion rooms.  We  are  now  forced  to  use 
one  room  for  office,  recitation- room,  library 
and  reading-room,  and  reception  room  all 
combined,  and  it  is  a  great  hinderance  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  work*    Arc  there  not 


men  and  woman  in  the  Church  who  would 
gJadly  help  us.  and  thus  make  it  possible 
for  us  with  the  same  expenditure  of  work- 
ing force  to  do  much  more  good?  Who 
will  reply  ? 
Nagasaki,  August  3,  tS^t. 
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A  rvil»»l«iiarr  Tour  In  Indt«. 

BY   REV.  GEORGE  K.  GlLnEH,   PtiEBIDtNO  l!:LUEH 
OF   HYDEKABAD    niBTMICT, 

The  following  notes  of  a  tour  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Garden,  of  our  Conference 
(South  India),  through  a  portion  of  the 
Telugu  District  of  His  Highness  the  Ni- 
zam's dominions,  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  GosPFX  In  All  Lands. 
Brother  Garden  is  in  charge  of  ourTelugu 
Mission  m  Hyderabad,  and  is  an  active 
and  devotfd  young  missionary.  1  quute 
from  the  report  of  his  tour: 

*'  I  have  just  reiumetl  from  a  toui 
among  the  villages  some  eighty  miles 
distant  from  Hyderabad,  and  as  there  is  a 
call  for  information  respecting  our  work 
I  thought  an  account  of  my  tour  might  be 
interesting- 

*^  Though  touring  is  no  strange  thing 
among  missionaries  in  India,  the  circum- 
stances of  our  tour  are  unique  enough  to 
have  a  special  interest  for  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  South  India 
Conference. 

'•In  the  first  place  the  cold  weather  is 
generally  considered  the  proper  time  for 
such  work ;  and,  m  the  second  place,  wc 
are  compelled  for  lack  of  funds  to  carri- 
on our  work  with  but  link  of  the  traveling 
or  camp  equipage  usually  considered  nec- 
essary in  such  work  by  missionaries  of 
other  societies. 

"  The  requirements  of  our  work,  how- 
ever, were  such  as  to  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  so  we 
determined  to  venture  forth. 

"On  March  12  we  began  our  journey, 
and  during  the  twelve  succeeding  days  we 
visited  some  thirteen  villages,  preaching 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  traveUng  in 
that  lime  eighty  miles  by  road— chiefly  on 
foot — besides  seventy-five  miles  by  rail 

"  Some  villages  we  visited   had  never, 
we  were  informed,    been    visited    by    a 
white  man  before  ;  and  the  whole  district, 
comprising   several    hundreds   of   square 
*  miles,  is  entirely  without  the  Gospel. 
41  «»  *  «  * 

"During  these  twelve  days  we  livetJ  some- 
times under  trees  in  the  open  air,  but  gen- 
erally in  the  village  cheuliry.  This  is  a 
small  hut  of  mud  and  ihatch,  lowbrowed 
and  quite  open  in  front,  not  unlike  a 
veranda  or  porch.  It  is  built  and  kept 
in  repair  by  the  village  community,  and 
represents  the  method  which  the  caste- 
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keeping  people  of  India  have  of  exercismg 
hospitality. 

**  Here  a  light  is  kept  burning  every 
night,  and  a  fire  is  kept  outside  in  front  of 
the  building  for  the  accommodation 
travelers,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  vit 
iage  gossips,  who  meet  here  to  smoke  and 
talk*  The  mud  tioor,  raised  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  road  outside,  furnishes  a  suitable 
couch  for  the  native  traveler.  He  cooks 
his  food  on  three  stones  in  a  comer,  and 
the  thatch  (sometimes  tiled)  roof  afforUfl^l 
him  su^cient  protection  against  the  sut^H 
Furniture  he  needs  none  of,  save  the  three 
stones  that  serve  him  for  a  fire-place,  the 
copper  vessel  in  which  he  cooks  his  food, 
and  the  straw  mat  on  which  he  sleeps  at 
night,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  his 
white  sheet.  Water,  a  few  slicks  for  fuel, 
and  grain  are  furnished  at  reasonable  rates 
by  the  village  headman. 

'*  It  was  my  endeavor — on  pounds  of 
necessity  and  economy — to  tra^'cl  and  li^-e 
3is  much  like  the  native  pilgrim  as  pos^j 
sible,  consistently  with  health.  My  tw 
native  assistants  could  and  did  live  sirici* 
ly  in  this  fashion,  but  my  own  warns  were 
slightly  more  complex. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  We  usually  started  about  five  or  sir 

A,  M„  and  hy  walking  three  miles  an  hou 
would  reach  our  destination  by  al>DU 
eight  A.  M,  A  crowd  of  from  fiity  to  is^ti 
hundred  would  soon  gath«r,  to  whfim.W!^ 
would  at  once  begin  to  sing  a  hymn  in 
native  meter,  and  to  deliver  the  message^ 
of  God.  This  would  occur  again  in  the 
cool  of  the  afternoon  or  perhaps  late  at 
night  by  moonlight, 

*  *  •  ♦  ifc 

"  In  our  plan  the  whole  village  seemed 
to  be  discussing  the  important  news. 
One  night  I  heard  a  trader  telling  his 
brother  all  he  had  heard  with  an  accuracy 
that  would  put  to  shame  many  a  ncws-i 
paper  reporter.  Another  earnestly  inviled' 
us  to  come  to  his  village,  offering  to  dhve 
us  round  to  his  neighbors  and  the  neigh- 
boring villages  in  his  bullock-can.  Some 
whole  villages  appeared  on  the  point  of 
throwing  away  their  idols.  The  people 
of  one  low-caste  village  asked  us  to  send 
them  a  teacher  for  their  children.  Wc 
told  them  we  opened  schools  only  for 
Christians,  that  if  tbey  had  been  Christians 
we  should  have  arranged  to  comply  with 
their  request,  or  if  they  ever  became  Chris- 
tians we  should  do  so.  They  replied  that 
they  would  like  to  be  Christians,  but  asked 
lor  time  to  consider  the  matter. 

"Here  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  this  Telugu  country  quite 
without  the  Gospel.  Other  missions  arc 
doing  grandly  in  other  portions  of  the  field, 
and  in  some  quarters  we  hear  of  thousands 
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being  baptized  in  a  day,  Slill  the  labor* 
crs  arc  all  too  few  to  accomplish  the 
work  to  be  done,  ,  ,  .  We  expect  large 
things  of  God  in  corineclion  with  our 
own  work,  and  are  determined  to  de- 
vote ourselves  exclysively  just  now  to  the 
work  of  evangeUzaiton* 

*♦  What  we  need,  and  need  imperatively, 
If  wc  are  to  keep  our  health— since  fre- 
quently the  chouhriis  are  badly  situated 
and  very  filthy  and  full  of  vermin — ^is  a 
lent.  A  good  tent  with  double  fly  will 
cost  $100  or  $200.  but  a  small  and  yet 
suitable  one  can  be  purchased  for  $50. 
Wc  also  need  a  traveling  cart  costing 
about  $100.  The  tent  and  cart  would 
prove  m valuable  helps  to  us,  especially 
these  hot  summer  days,  for  the  heal  is 
simply  exhausting  and  overwhelming, 

•*  Up  to  date  we  have  visited  thirty- 
seven  villages,  not  including  those  adjoin- 
ing Hyderabad  city,  and  we  have  sold 
large  numbers  of  Scripture  portions," 

1  should  like  to  add,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, that  Brother  Garden  has  had  the 
joy  of  baptizing  his  first  convert  from  Mo- 
hammedanism as  one  result  of  this  tour. 
At  the  lime  of  writing  he  is  away  on  a 
second  tour,  and  writes  encouragingly  of 
his  work.  He  is  the  only  missionary  we 
have  in  our  South  India  Conference  la- 
boring among  the  Telugu  people  of  the 
Niiam's  territories.  We  need,  and  ought 
certainly  to  have,  half  a  dozen  more. 


Blftliop  Go4>d»ell  la  Nortli  Clttii«* 

aV   REV.    MARCUS   L.    TAFT. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  China 
Mission  tinder  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Goodsell  is  an  affair  of  the  past,  but  its 
beneficial  results  still  abide* 


From  nearly  all  departments  of  our 
work  came  cheering  reports  of  progress. 
Now  the  workers  arc  scattcred^some  at 
our  out-station,  Tsunhua ;  others  at  the 
western  hills,  improving  the  heated  term 
by  recreation,  change  of  work*  or  study, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  fall  campaign  ; 
while  others  of  our  members  arc  on  their 
way  to  the  home  land  for  needed  rest. 

At  the  time  Bishop  Goodsell  reached 
Tientsin  the  two  flourishing  missions  of 
the  American  Board  and  London  Missions 
were  holding  their  Annual  Meetings  there, 
so  that  on  Sunday  evening,  when  Bishop 
Goodsell  preached  an  edifying,  eloquent 
sermon,  the  Union  Church  was  more  than 
usually  well  filled.  In  coming  out  after 
the  service  a  Bniish  merchant  said  to  me, 
*' How  are  your  bishops  elected?  Are 
they  elected  by  iheir  peers  ?  I  have  heard 
a  number  of  your  bishops  preach,  and  they 
were  all  eloquent  preachers/' 

Slowly  sailing  up  the  Peiho  toward 
Peking,  the  wide- spread  distress  and  pov- 
erty of  the  people  were  plainly  seen  by  the 
unusual  sight  of  numbers  of  wretched 
specimens  of  humanity  begging  as  they 
ran  along  the  river  banks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Sunday-school 
anniversary  in  Peking,  four  handsome 
Chinese  scrolls  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions adorned  the  wall  of  the  chapel 
behind  the  platform.  Two  of  these  were 
presented  by  the  Chinese  preachers  to 
Rev,  George  R.  Davis,  who  with  his  fam- 
ily was  soon  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  other  two  were  presented  to 
Bishop  Goodsell, 

in  his  honor  a  **  Bishop  Goodsell  Schol- 
arship "  was  started  in  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity.    In  the   future  any   one  visiting 


the  premises  may  distinctly  hear,  from 
one  of  Edison's  improved  phonographs. 
Bishop  Goodsells  own  voice  stating  h» 
commendator)'  opinion  of  the  hnportance 
and  excellence  of  our  educational  work, 
expressed  after  examination  before  our 
Annual  Meeting  began, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Peking  Mission- 
ary Association,  at  the  American  legation. 
Bishop  Goodsell  spoke  upon  the  topic, 
"  Am  I  right  about  China  ?  **  His  address 
proved  that  he  had  read  thoughtfully  and 
observed  carefully  Chinese  charactenstics. 
One  experienced  Presbyterian  missionary 
voiced  the  opinion  of  many  others  when, 
in  alluding  to  the  bishop's  sern^on  in 
Peking  and  to  his  address  that  evening 
he  compared  the  bishop's  visit  to  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  home  land,  benefiting 
others  out  here  besides  the  Methodists, 

In  his  Saturday  morning  talk  to  the 
Chinese  preachers  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
Bishop  Goodsell  showed  such  an  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  that  one 
of  our  older  missionaries  aftcrw^ard  re* 
marked  that  he  could  not  have  spoken 
more  appropriately  if  he  had  lived  twenty 
years  in  China, 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  a  resolution" 
was  unanimously  passed  requesting  the 
home  authorities  to  continue  these  annual 
episcopal  visits,  so  full  of  good  cheer  and 
counsel,  and  at  the  same  time  binding 
with  closer  lies  the  foreign  with  the  home 
work. 

The  Montana  Conference  at  its  late 
session  unanimously  recommended  that 
no  money  be  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  support  of  Methodist  Episco- 
pal schools  among  the  Indians  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Government  should  not 
support  denominational  schools. 


Combined  Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  China. 
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Foreign  missionaries, 

Missionaries*  wives - 

Single  ladies 

Native  ordained  preachers 

Native  unordained  preachers 

Adults  baptized  in  1890 

Members * 

Probationers. 

Schools  of  all  grades 

Scholars 

Sunday-schools- 

Scholars * . . 

Churches  and  halls 

Collections  in  China  (gold  dollars) 


North 

Chiha, 


15 
13 

S 

9 

9 

368 

1,225 

»45 

47 

U6 

M77 

27 

$1,260,90 


Central 
China. 


14 
13 

7 
2 

16 

35 
369 

167 

30 
676 

19 

745 
36 

81.973-63 


West 
China. 


4 

3 

2 

I 

6 

21 

35 

3 

70 


$30.00 


FOOCMOW. 


8 
B 
8 

67 
86 

3<54 

2,706 

it774 

97 

1 ,63 1 

1^7 

3*077 

115 

84,39062 


Total. 


41 
36 

^3 
80 

112 
771 

4-3^' 
2,821 

^77 

150 

4,999 

180 

$7,655.15 


In  1886. 


28 


$3.5S7-3» 


Increask. 


$4,067.84 
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BLESSING    THE  ANIMALS  IN  MEXICO, 


BlcMlnjc  the  Anlinalit  In  Mrxfco. 

RV  ANNIE  COCHRAN   REALL. 

To-day  is  St.  Anthony's  day*  I  went 
with  the  children  to  the  famous  church  of 
Guadalupe  lo  see  the  animals  blessed. 

On  the  promenade  we  saw  many  peo- 
ple, principally  of  the  poorer  classes, 
lioys  were  leading  dogs  with  bits  of 
hright-colored  paper  sucking  all  over 
Ihcm  and  Iwisletl  in!o  the  tail  ■  men  were 
leadmg^  sheep  and  goats  with  paper*  rib- 
bon, an  artificial  flower,  or  a  great  patch 
of  blue,  red,  or  yeilow  paint  on  the  head 
or  side.  There  were  horses  with  wide 
bands  of  the  national  colors  about  the 
body  and  bits  of  fancy  paper  on  the^r 
heads  ;  ami  there  were  birds  in  their  cages 
withoyt  number.  One  small  maiden  car- 
ried a  gayly-decoraied  cage  in  lier  hand, 
and  on  her  head  was  perched  a  large  green 
parrot.  All  this  crowed  was  moving  toward 
the  church. 

When  we  reached  the  circular  walk 
around  the  fountain,  just  in  front  of  the 
church  entrance,  we  found  it  swarming 
with  people.  There  were  fruit- venders, 
candy -sellers,  and  tables  with  smoking  hot 
*lishe!i  of  meat,  onions,  pepper,  and  garlic, 
13  »ys  balanced  trays  of  nice-iooking  cakes 
on  the  top  of  their  heads  or  on  the  palm 
of  the  raised  hand.  We  drove  round  to 
the  side  of  the  church  where  the  priest's 
house  is,  as  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
|)lace  at  the  door. 

The  crowd  there  was  a  fascinating  ptct- 
\arep  a  mixture  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
ranged  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
church.  Right  down  through  the  middle 
of  the  crowd  was  a  perfect  strean>  of 
women  with  bird-cages  decorated  in 
every  conceivable  way,  with  all  sorts  of 
ornaments  —  flow'ers,  feathers,  pa  per, 
paint,  bits  of  cloth,  ribbon— every  thing 
bright, 

t>n  the  iiut skirls  of  the  crowd  were  the 
hoisrs,  cows,  oxen,  donkeys,  sheep*  goats* 
and  pigs,  each  one  decorated.  Some  comi- 
cal little  flo^s  Were  wound  round  and 
rouncUviitt  fancy  paper  ropes,  others  were 
irimnied  with  any  quantity  of  paper 
hm%is:. :  chickens  and  birds  vvere  painted 
on  the  wings,  and  roosters  were  gay 
-with  bright  streamers  on  their  tails 
5ind  artificial  flowers  on  their  heads  or 
necks. 

There  were  cats  and  chickens  of  a  bright 
purple,  blue,  or  green.  One  greRt  blnck 
ram  had  his  horns  beautifully  gil<led,  and 
some  white  dogs  were  painted  one  color 
on  the  head,  another  on  the  hack,  and 
still  another  on  the  tail. 

You  can  fancy  W'hat  a  noise  tht-re  was. 
each  animal  giving  bis  own  note  lo  ihr 
g^enerat  concert.  I  saw  one  funny  gr-iy 
donkey  kick   his  neighbor  over  and  ovrr 


again.  He  seemed  to  do  it  just  for  the 
fun  of  it*  Once  a  rather  frisky  horse  be- 
gan to  charge  round  generally,  whereupon 
there  was  a  grand  stampede  toward  a 
place  of  safety. 

About  five  o'clock  the  priest  came  out 
— an  old  man  with  two  lighted  candles — 
and  he  had  a  bucket  of  holy  water  borne 
before  him.  All  the  hats  in  htsneighbor- 
hootl  were  taken  off  as  he  mounted  a 
bench  near  the  door,  and  the  ceremony 
began. 

He  took  the  water  in  a  gourd-like  dip- 
per, mumhkd  a  few  words,  and  sprinkled 
as  many  as  he  could  reach.  The  peopLr 
laughing  and  joking,  crowded  up  near 
hitn,  some  almost  throwing  others  out. 
They  climbed  up  on  the  bench  and  fairly 
ran  over  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness. 

The  blessing  is  supposed  to  keep  the 
animals  from  sickness,  disease,  and  death, 
and  the  immense  number  that  flocked  to 
the  church  show  that  many  people  be- 
lieve in  this  foolish  superstition. 

How  I  did  wish  that  you  boys  and  girls 
could  have  seen  the  picture  !  I  anrj  sure 
you  never  have  seen  such  fancy-looking 
dogs,  cats,  chickens,  and  pigs  as  we  saw 
this  afternoon,  nor  such  very,  very  ragged 
people.  One  mite  of  a  boy  was  leading 
a  scraggy  black  dog  by  one  hand  and 
hitching  up  his  tattered  trousers  with  the 
other  at  every  step. 

But !  must  not  make  my  letter  longer. 
When  w*e  left  it  was  alter  six,  and  not 
more  than  half  the  animals  had  yet  been 
blessed.— OiVajr^w'j  Work  for  Childrm. 


Sendtns  the  OcMprl  to  the  Chinese. 

BV  MRS.  J  HA  C.  FORD. 

Children,  stop  and  listen  to  me, 

I've  a  story  lo  relate 
Of  a  little  Chinese  maiden 

Who  has  passed  the  •♦  pearly  gate/* 
And  has  gained  her  home  in  heaven. 

Where  the  happy  angels  dwell  : 
And  has  seen  the  blessed  Saviour 

Whom  she  loved  on  earth  so  well. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened 

That  this  little  heathen  child 
Came  to  know  there  is  a  heaven 

And  a  Saviour  meek  and  v\\\A  \ 
How  she  learned  that  Jesus  loved  her 

In  her  ignorance  and  gloom^ 
And  came  down  to  earth  that  she  might 

Share  with  him  his  heavenly  home* 

In  a  village,  'mong  the  mountains 

Of  a  favored  Christian  land. 
See  a  ijroup  of  dear  vounsf  people 

Gathered  in  a  mission  band. 
A^  they  talk  a*  out  ihf*  tidings 

Coming  from  iicpiss  ihe  wave  ; 


or  the  work  that  s  been  accomplished. 

And  Christ's  mighty  power  lo  save; 
Of  the  miUions  yet  in  darkness. 

And  the  victories  to  be  won» 
Of  the  help  that  must  be  given. 

Lest  their  duty  be  undone,^ — 
Rises  one  among  their  number. 

Fair  and  bright,  and  youfig  in  year^ 
With  her  face  aglow  with  fervor. 

And  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Saying  i  '*  I  wHl  go  and  help  them  ; 

ril  obey  Christ's  last  command, 
And  will  do  the  work  he  bids  me. 

Will  you  help  me,  Mission  Band  ?** 
Then  a  soletnn  silence  folds  them 

In  its  influence  deep  and  still 
As  they  feel  that  God  has  called  her 

To  fulfill  his  holy  wilh 
And  their  thoughts  are  lifted  heavenvvard 

To  the  throne  of  grace  in  prayer. 
As  this  dear  one  is  commended 

To  the  Father's  loving  care. 

Eager  hearts  responded  quickly. 

Willing  bands  their  offtrinjis  made; 
Even  little  chiidren  comin» 

Sweetly,  gladly,  to  her  aid. 
Saying:  *'  Let  us  send  them  Bibles. 

From  our  banks  our  pennies  take; 
We  will  give  them  to  our  sister, 

£vefy  (^ne  for  Jesus'  sake," 
So.  'mid  earnest  prayers  and  blessings. 

Left  she  home  and  kindred  all; 
Left  them  willingly  and  gladly 

To  obey  the  Master's  calL 

Once  again  the  picture  changes ; 

And  'neath  China's  sunny  skies 
We  behold  our  sweet  young  sister 

With  the  love-light  in  her  eyes, 
And  that  '*peacethat  passelh  knowledge' 

Shining  in  her  face  so  fair  ; 
And  we  kMmi^  that  God  is  blessing 

All  her  faithful  labor  there. 
Little  dusky  forms  around  hen 

Little  faces  dark  and  wild, 
Listen  as  she  gently  lells  them 

Of  the  Saviour,  once  a  child, — 
Tells  them  all  the  wondrous  story 

Of  bis  birth,  his  iife,  his  love. 
And  the  home  of  endless  glor>^ 

He*s  prepared  for  them  above* 
And  the  little  hearts,  made  ready 

To  receive  the  story  old, 
One  by  one  are  safely  gathered 

In  Ihe  gentle  Shepherd's  fold. 

Thus  it  was  it  happened,  children, 

That  this  little  heathen  child 
Came  to  know  of  God  and  heaven. 

And  the  Saviour  meek  and  nvild  ; 
Thus  she  found  her  *'  mansion"  read? 

In  the  fair  and  happy  land. 
Through  the  faithful  earnest  efforts 

Of  one  little  mission  band. 
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Allen  Gardiner^  Pioneer  Missionary  in  South 
America. 

BY  W.   H.  MORSE,   M.  D. 
He  lit  the  light,  and  then  he  died ; 

He  sang  the  song  with  tears  : 
"My  father's  God,  my  mother's  Hope, 

God  of  my  hopeful  years !  " 
The  song  a  prayer,  a  prayer  o^  trust — 

"  The  sun  is  lost  to-day. 
Bless  Thou  my  light,  and  bid  it  shine 

Till  darkness  fades  away." 

Then  one  more  word — they  tell  it  now 

Who  heard  the  feeble  tone : 
••  *Twas  lit  from  Thee,  and  thou  to  me 

As  merciful  art  known." 
No  more.     He  went,  and  left  his  light. 

That  lamp  is  burning  still ; 
*Tis  ours  to  trim,  and  ours  to  shield, 

And  ours  to  daily  fill. 

He  lit  the  lamp,  and  bright  it  shines, 

Touched  by  the  day-star's  flame. 
And  those  who  see,  and  those  who  walk. 

Thank  God  that  Gardiner  came. 


A  Missionary  Hymn. 

BY  SARAH  GERALDINA  STOCK. 

It  comes  to  the  soul 

That  Christ  hath  made  whole. 
The  heart  that  is  longing  his  name  to  extol ; 
It  comes  with  a  chorus  of  pitiful  wailing : 
It  comes  with  a  plea  which  is  strong  and  prevailing : 

"  For  Christ's  sake  "  to  me  ; 

"  For  Christ's  sake  "  to  thee ; 
O,  what — O,  what  shall  the  answer  be  ? 

We  come.  Lord,  to  thee ; 

Thy  servants  are  we ; 
Inspire  thou  the  answer,  and  true  it  shall  be ! 
If  here  we  should  work,  or  afar  thou  shouldst  send  us, 
O,  g^ant  that  thy  mercy  may  ever  attend  us ; 

That  each  one  may  be 

A  witness  for  thee. 
Till  all  the  earth  shall  thy  glory  see ! 

A  cry,  as  of  pain, 

Again  and  again, 
Is  borne  o'er  the  deserts  and  wide-spreading  main ; 
A  cry  from  the  lands  that  in  darkness  are  lying, 
A  cry  from  the  hearts  that  in  sorrow  are  sighing : 

It  comes  unto  me  ; 

It  comes  unto  thee ; 
O,  what — O,  what  shall  the  answer  be  ? 

O !  hark  to  the  call ; 

It  comes  unto  all 
Whom  Jesus  hath  rescued  from  sin's  deadly  thrall ; 
"  Come  over  and  help  us  !  in  bondage  we  languish  ; 
Come  over  and  help  us  !  we  die  in  our  anguish  : " 

It  comes  unto  me  ; 

It  comes  unto  thee  ; 
O,  what—O,  what  shall  the  answer  be? 

—  The  Christian. 
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Area  and  Population  of  South  America. 

Square  Miles. 

Pop  Illation. 

Argentina 

1,125,086 

784.554 

3.209.878 

293,970 

504.773 
118,630 
201,939 

91.970 
463.747 

72,110 
632,695 

4,086,492 

2,333.350 
14,002.335 

3,878,600 
1,220,000 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana 

365,227 
500,000 

2,971.844 
687.194 

2,269,020 

Paraguay  

Peru 

Urueuav 

Venezuela 

Total 

7.499.352 

35,429,877 

Colonies 

OF 

Guiana. 

British  Colony 

109,000 
46,060 
46,879 

282,066 

Dutch        "     

57.365 
25,796 

French       "     

Total 

201,939 

365.227 

Tlie  Countries  and  People  of  South  America. 

(The  following  is  gathered  chiefly  from  The  Hand-b&ok  oftkt 
American  Republics,  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Republics 
in  Washington  city,  February,  1891.) 

ARGENTINA. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bolivia,  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and  Uruguay  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Chili,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Andes,  which  separate 
it  from  Chili.  Its  average  breadth  is  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  the  soil 
fertile  and  very  productive  ;  valuable  forests  lie  along 
the  river  banks,  and  on  the  extensive  plains  millions  of 
sheep  and  cattle  roam. 

By  a  treaty  negotiated  some  years  ago  the  archipel- 
ago of  Terra  del  Fuego  was  divided  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  islands  are  inhabited 
mostly  by  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  cannibals.  Recently  gold  has  been  discovered  in 
that  portion  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  several  profitable  mines  are  now  being 
worked  there. 

The  resources  of  Argentina  are  great,  and  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics. 

The  president  of  the  republic  is  chosen  by  an  electoral 
college  elected  by  the  people  every  six  years,  consisting 
of  two  electors  for  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Presidents  are  not  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion without  an  intervening  term.  Salary,  $36,000.  The 
vice-president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  lime,  is  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no 
political  power ;  he  succeeds  the   president  in  case  of 


death  or  incapacity.  Salary,  $18,000.  Both  president 
and  vice-president  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  natives  of 
the  country,  and  over  thirty  years  of  age.  The  cabinet 
consists  of  five  ministers  ;  namely,  of  the  interior,  foreign 
affairs,  war,  finance,  and  justice.  Salaries,  $16,800 
each. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  m  a  Federal  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies.  The 
Senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  two  from  the  federal 
district,  and  two  from  each  of  the  provinces,  elected  by 
the  legislatures  for  nine  years,  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  term  of  one  class  expiring  every  three  years. 
Under  the  Constitution  senators  must  have  a  private  in- 
come of  $2,000  a  year.  Salaries,  $8,400  per  year.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composedof  eighty-six  members 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  one  for  every  20»ooo  in- 
habitants;  members  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  have  a  citizenship  of  four  years.  Deputies  are 
elected  for  four  years,  but  one  half  of  the  House  re- 
tires every  two  years.  Salaries,  $8,400  per  annum. 
The  two  chambers  meet  annually  from  May  i  to  Sep- 
tember 30. 

In  1S87  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  republic 
was  600,000,  including  380,000  Italians,  150,000  French, 
100,000  Spaniards^  40^000  English,  and  ao,ooo  Ger- 
mans, 

Although  the  Constitution  recognizes  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  that  of  the  State,  all  other  creeds 
are  tolerated,  and  there  are  more  Protestant  churches 
in  Buenos  Ayres  than  in  any  other  city  in  South 
America,  In  1889  the  government  gave  $423,540  in 
aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  law»  in  188S, 
the  right  of  civil  marriage  was  established. 

As  reported  by  the  general  government  in  iS38,  there 
were  3,227  public  schools,  with  7,332  teachers,  and 
254,608  pupils — these  schools  being  under  the  control 
of  the  ministry  of  education  ;  secondary  system,  15 
academies,  343  professors,  and  2,517  pupils  ;  14  normal 
schools  for  women,  with  4,324  students;  13  for  men, 
with  2,655  students;  and  7  mixed,  with  1,818  students, 
there  being  730  professors  employed  in  the  normal 
school  system.  There  is  a  well  equipped  national  ob- 
servatory at  Cordoba,  museums  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
La  Plata,  and  a  meteorological  bureau,  two  universities, 
with  faculties  of  law  (203  students),  medicine  (414  stu- 
dents), engineering  (126  students),  and  mines  (30 
students)  ;  also  two  practical  schools  of  agriculture,  a 
naval  academy,  and  a  military  academy. 

Wheat,  maize,  and  flax  are  the  principal  agricultural 
products,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding  is  an  important 
industry.  In  1889  the  value  of  the  harvest  amounted 
to  $100,552,000  gold,  and  the  value  of  the  wool  ex- 
ported was  $56,000,000. 

The  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1889  was 
6.940  miles,  which  connects  the  principal  cities  of  the 
republic  with  the  capital  There  were  in  addition 
3,990  miles  in  construction.  It  is  expected  that  a  direct 
cable  from    Buenos  Ayres  to    Europe  will  be  ready  in 


TU^  fiew  fuerU^  or  silver  dollar,  is  the  monetary  unit, 
lis  value  in  money  of  the  UniLed  Slates  last  January 
was  96.5  cents.     The  argtniini  (gold)  is  worth  $4,824. 

BOLIVIA, 

Bolivia,  named  after  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator, 
lies  in  the  western  part  of  South  America,  but  has  no 
sea-coast  The  aboriginal  or  Indian  population  is  esti- 
mated at  a  million,  and  the  mestizos,  or  mixed  races,  at 
five  hundred  thousand. 

In  the  republic  of  Bolivia  the  executive  power  is 
exercised  by  tlie  president  of  the  republic,  with  certain 
ministers  of  state  who  constitute  his  cabinet.  The 
president  is  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  and  secret 
ballot  of*  all  citizens  who  can  read  and  write.  He  can 
not  be  re-elected  to  succeed  himself.  The  first  and 
second  vice-presidents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner, 
and  they,  in  the  absence,  illness,  or  other  inability  of 
the  president,  perform  his  functions  in  turn.  The  annual 
salary  of  the  president  is  §24,000,  and  that  of  the  first 
vice-president  is  $6,000,  and  that  of  the  second  $5,000. 
The  cabinet  consists  of  the  following  five  ministers  : 
Of  foreign  relations  and  worship  (who  is  usually  the 
chief  of  the  cabinet)  ;  of  industry  and  finance  :  of  the 
interior  ;  of  justice  and  publu:  instruction  ;  and  of  war. 
The  salary  of  each  minister  is  $5,000. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  national  Con- 
gress, composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  former  consists  of  eighteen  members,  two  from 
each  department,  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  deputies  are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  num- 
ber sixty-eight.  Both  chambers  convene  annually  on 
the  6th  of  August,  in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that 
on  that  day,  in  the  year  1S26,  the  first  Congress,  called 
together  in  Chuquisaca,  or  Sucre,  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  which  thereby  was  separated 
from  Peru  and  took  the  name  of  Bolivia  in  honor  of  its 
liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  The  salaries  of  senators  and 
deputies  amount  to  $200  per  month  during  the  ninety 
days  of  the  session  of  the  chamber.  They  receive,  be- 
sides, their  traveling  expenses  to  the  capita!. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  alone  recognized  by 
the  State,  and  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  publicly 
practiced  ;  but  other  religions  are  tolerated.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bolivian  Church  is  vested  in  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sucre  and  the  Bishops  of  La  Pax,  Cochabamba, 
and  Santa  Crux. 

Public  instruction  is  afforded  by  460  primary  schools, 
attended  by  25,460  children.  Secondary  instruction  is 
given  in  19  college^,  of  which  8  are  for  males,  6  for  girls, 
and  5  are  private  lycenms.  Besides  these  insritutions 
for  secondary  instruction  there  are  also  4  seminaries, 
the  number  of  students  being  2,658.  Higher  instruc- 
tion is  afforded  by  4  universities,  in  which  850  youths 
study  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 

The  population  according  to  the  last  census  is 
2»333*35o  inhabitants,  of  whom  r,ooo,ooo  are  aborigines, 
or  Indians  of  pure  blood»  700,000  half-castes,  and  the 
other  600,000  are  Creoles,  descendants  of  Europeans. 


The  hoiiviatw,  or  dollar,  is  worth  77.1  cents  in  United 
States  ciiriency. 

The  natural  weahli  of  Bolivia  is  very  great.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  there  are  the  alpaca,  llama,  guanaco, 
vicuna,  chinchilla,  deer,  etc.,  among  the  wild  animals, 
and  horses^  cattle,  iiuiles,  and  goats  among  the  tame. 
The  African  dromedary  is  acclimated  in  the  south, 
where  it  lives  and  breeds.  All  the  fruits,  grains,  and 
vegetables  known  in  temperate  and  tropical  climates  are 
abundant ;  also  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  precious  stones. 

BRAZIl. 

The  republic  of  Brazil  occupies  nearly  half  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia ;  on  the 
north-east^  east,  and  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean* 
and  on  the  west  by  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles, 
and  the  extent  of  its  coast-line  nearly  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles.  Brazil  claims  the  largest  number 
of  navigable  rivers  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Although  situated  mainly  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate 
is  generally  agreeable  and  not  unhealthy. 

The  President  of  Brazil  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years  by  electoral  colleges  in  the  several  States  and  the 
federal  district,  but  he  cannot  be  re-elected  to  succeed 
himself.  He  appoints  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  exer- 
cises much  the  same  powers  as  those  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates.  * 

1'he  LcgisMturc  of  the  republic  conTists  of  a  Senate 


and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  of  Representatives  con- 
sists of  members  elected  by  the 
peojile  of  the  States  and  of  the 
federal  district  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  each  70,000  of  the  popu* 
laiion.  The  representatives  serve 
during  three  years.  The  Senate 
consists  of  three  senators  from 
each  State,  elected  by  the  Legij- 
ature  of  the  Slate,  and  three  froni 
the  federal  district,  elected  by  an 
electoral  college  elected  by  the  peo- 
[>le.  The  senators  serve  for  nine 
years,  one  third  going  out  every 
three  years. 

Public  education    has    been  di- 
vided into  primar>%  secondary  or 
preparatory,  and  scientific  or  higher 
education.    The  latter  is  controlli 
by  the  general  government,   whi 
maintains  two  schools  each  of  law 
and  medicine,  a  school  of  mines,  a 
polytechnic,  a  military,  and  a  naval 
school     It  is  provided  in  the 
Constitution  that  all    public   « 
cation    shall    be    secular.      A 
tional  college  at  Rio,  with   twe 
classes^  has  (1889)  600  pupils. 
most  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  States  there  is  a  midi 
class  and  a  normal   school.     By  the    new  Constityt| 
primary  education  is  gratuitous  ;  it  is  under  the  cli 
of  the  general  government  in   the  capital;  in  the  sev- 
eral   States    their    respective   governments    control    it, 
and   in  them   it  is  in  some  instances  compLilsor)\     An 
official  announcement  in  1SS9  gives  the  number  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  as  7,500,  with  a  total  attendancti 
of  300,000  pupils;    1,902,455  of  the  total  population  of 
1881  were  of  the  school  age  (between  6  and  15). 

The  geographical  area  of  Brazil  is  greater  than  l\ui 
of  the  United  States  without  including  Alaska.  The 
total  foreign  trade  amounts  to  about  §240,000,000.  be- 
ing very  nearly  divided  between  exports  and  imports. 
Of  the  export  trade  the  United  States  has  the  largest 
share,  taking  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  in  the 
form  of  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  and  rubber.  Coffee  and 
sugar  are  the  chief  products. 

The  miheis  of  1,000  /v/>,  par  value  54.6  cents  in 
United  States  money,  is  the  monetary  unit*  The  gold 
coins  are  5,  id,  and  20  milreis  ;  the  silver  coins,  \,  i, 
and  2  milreis. 

Brazil  was  the  last  country  in  America  to  abolish 
slavery.  The  official  return  of  1887  gave  the  number 
of  slaves  as  723,419.  On  May  13^  18S8,  slavery  wa-J 
abolished  by  law.  The  Indian  population  is  estimated 
to  be  about  six  hundred  thousand,  and  this  element  pre- 
ponderates in  the  northern  States.  In  the  sea-ports  the 
population  is  chiefly  of  European  descent.  In  four  of 
the  States  the  negroes  are  numerous. 


THE  COUXTRfES  AXD    PEOPLE   OF  SOUTH    AMERICA, 


CHILI. 

Chill,  a  republic  of  South  America,  stretches  soulh  of 
Peru  to  Cape  Horn,  extending  2,600  miles  on  the  P^icifin 
coast,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  40  to  200  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru,  on  the  west  and 
soulh  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  tiic 
Argentine  Republic.  P>oni  its  situation  Chili  enjnys 
great  variety  of  climate,  from  the  tropical  heat  of 
Atacama  to  the  perpetual  winter  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
fruits  of  the  several  zones  abound.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  on  the  increase*  and  inducenients  are 
offered  by  the  government  to  persons  introducing  late 
inventions  and  such  branches  of  industry  as  are  not  al- 
ready established  in  the  country. 

The  president  of  the  republic  is  chosen  by  electors 
balloted  for  by  the  peo|>ie  of  the  provinces  in  the  ])rt>- 
portion  of  three  electors  for  each  deputy  returned  to 
Congress.     His  term  is  for  five  years,  and  he  is  eligibJe 

for  re-election  only 
after  an  intervening: 
term.  Sal nry,$  18,000. 
The  iiresident  is  as- 
sisted by  a  council 
of  state,  composed  of 
eleven  members,  six 
of  whom  are  selected 
by  Congress  and  five 
by  himself^  and  a 
1  abinet  of  six  minis- 
ters.. 

The  national  Con- 
Ljress  is  I  om  posed  of 
\ wo  h o u se s,  a  Senate, 
elected  by  the  prov- 
inces for  six  years  i'^ 
the  proportion  of  one 
senator  to  three  d'/pu- 
lies,  and  a  Chambt  r 
of   I>c|>uties,  elected 
by  the  departments  in   the   proportion   of   one   deputv 
for   every  30,000    inhabitants^  or  fraction   greater  tluin 
15.000. 

The  area  covers  293,970  PvUglish  st|nare  miles.  Total 
population  in  1889  (officiji  returns),  2,665,926.  This 
does  not  include  an  estimate  of  50.000  Liborigines,  and 
an  estimate  of  about  399,889  of  the  population  from 
which  no  returns  were  received,  which  would  raise  th*.- 
total  to  3,115,815. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognized  religion  of  the 
State,  but  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  subsidized  by 
the  State.  There  is  one  archl>ishop  and  three  bishops. 
Civil  marriage  only  is  recognized  by  law. 

There  are  1,029  schools;  536  for  males,  216  for  fe- 
maleSy  and  477  mixed,  with  a  total  attendance  of  84,385 
pupils.  A  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  teachers  for  the  same  have  been  brought 
from  Europe.     The    University   and   National  Institute 
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of  Santiago  [iro* 
vide  professional 
instruction. 
There  are  col- 
leges and  lyce- 
urns  established 
in  the  capitals 
of  the  provinces. 
The  national  H- 
t>rary  contains 
more  than  70,000 
printed  volumes, 
and  about  25^000 
manuscript  vol- 
umes. Santiago 
has  a  museum  of 
natural  sciences, 
an  academy  of 
fine  artSj  a  con- 
servatory of  mu- 
sic, a  botanicnl 
garden, and  other 
public  institu- 
tions. 

Seven  dsiily  pa- 
pers are  |>ublishetl  in  the  cajuiiil,  and  also  a  number  of 
reviews  and  other  papers,  scienufic  and  literary.     Val- 
paraiso and  other  cities  have  a  corresponding  number. 

The  silver //'.ft?,  or  dollar  of  100  centavos,  is  the  mone- 
tary unit,  and  is  equivalent  to  91.2  cents  of  United 
States  currency.  The  2J,  2,  i,  and  \  centavos  are  the 
copper  and  nickel  coins. 

The  j>rincipal  exports  are  copper,  wheat,  barley,  and 
wool.  In  1889  the  imports  were  65,090,015  pesos,  and 
the  exjHirts  65,9637100  pesos. 
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COLOMBIA. 

The  republic  of  Colombia  occupies  the  north-western 
portion  of  South  America,  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Caribbe:in' Sea,  on  the  east  by  Venezuela^  south 
by  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
It  is  traversed  by  three  great  Andean  ranges,  and  many 
fine  navigable  rivers.  The  climate  varies  with  the  ele- 
vation ;  the  coast  is  hot  and  tropical  vegetation  rank, 
but  toward  the  mountain  tops  the  products  of  the  tem- 
perate zones  grow  to  perfection.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Colombia  is  great ;  gold  and  silver  are  known  to  be 
abundant,  and  the  best  emeralds  known  are  found  in  the 
State  of  Boyac^. 

The  president  is  elected  for  six  years.  He  exercises 
his  authority  through  eight  ministers,  who  are  directly 
responsible  to  Congress,  The  elective  franchise  is  cir* 
cumscribed.  An  elector  must  be  a  male,  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write»  or 
have  an  income  of  $500.  Congress  elects  a  substitute 
every  two  years,  who  fills  the  presidency  in  case  of  a 
vacancy,  A  vice-president  is  elected  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  president 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
two  houses,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  has  twenty-seven  members,  representing 
nine  departments,  three  from  each.  They  must  be 
Colombians  by  birth,  thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  income 
of  not  less  than  $1,200.  Representatives,  of  whom 
there  arc  sixty-six,  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
no  property  qualification  required.  They  are  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  one  representative  for  50,000  in* 
habitants. 

The  area  is  about  504,77^3  English  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1881)  3*878,600,  including  220,000  un- 
civilized Indians,  and  80,000  of  the  population  of  the 
territories.  Bogota,  the  capital,  8,564  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  has  a  population  of  over  100,000. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but 
other  creeds  are  tolerated. 

There  are  2  universities,  several  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  16  normal,  and  1,278  primary  schools,  with  an 
Average  attendance  of  75,029  pupils. 

In  1888  there  were  148  miles  of  railway,  and  other 
railroads  under  construction.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  2,800  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  200  miles  more 
under  construction.  Means  of  foreign  communication 
are  by  the  way  of  the  port  of  Savanilla.  There  are  7 
lines  of  steamers  touching  monthly  at  the  port  ; 
of  these  4  carry  the  English  flag,  i  is  German,  i  Span- 
ish, and  the  other  French,  The  inland  navigation  is 
furnished  by  the  Magdalena  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The /^j^,  or  dollar,  of  10  reals  or  roo  centavos,  is 
worth  in  United  Slates  money  77.1  cents.  Nickel  coins 
worth  i^  cents,  2  J  cents,  and  5  cents  are  common, 

ECUADOR. 
Ecuador,  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the  equator, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colombia,  on  the  south  by 
Peru,  on   the  west  by  the  Pacific   Ocean,  and  on  the 


east  by  Brazil.  The  climate  is  varied*  On  the  coast  it 
is  hot,  and  as  the  country  rises  the  climate  varies,  until 
at  last,  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  perpetual  snow  is 
reached.  The  cultivated  lands  lie  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
of  Quito,  Ambalo,  and  Cuenca,  wliere  reigns  perpetual 
spring.  Ecuador  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  agri- 
culture is  in  a  somewhat  backward  condition,  and  its 
great  mineral  wealth  is  for  the  most  part  undeveloped, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  President  of  Ecuador  is  nominated  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  composed  of  900  electors  returned  by  the 
people,  A  vice-president,  who  fills  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Council  of  State,  is  elected  at  the  same 
time.  The  presidential  term  is  for  four  years,  and  the 
president  receives  a  salary  of  15,000  sucns  a  year. 
The  cabinet  consists  of  four  ministers,  who,  with  seven 
other  members,  constitute  a  Council  of  State.  The 
members  arc  individually  and  collectively  responsible 
to  Congress,  Each  minister  has  a  salary  of  3,000  sucrea 
a  year. 

The  legisla-ive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  the  first  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  province,  chosen  for  four  years,  one  half  re- 
tiring every  two  years.  The  lower  house  is  elected  for 
two  years,  one  deputy  representing  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  electors  must  be  adult  Roman  Catholics  and  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  Congress  assembles  in  Quito 
on  the  loth  of  June  of  each  ytar. 

There  are  a  great  many  uncivilized  Indians. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  and 
the  Constitution  excludes  all  other  creeds. 

There  is  a  university  in  Quito  and  colleges  in  other 
of  the  cities.  There  arc  856  schools,  1,137  teachers, 
and  52,839  students.  The  annual  expense  is  $243,881. 
Primary  education  is  obligatory.  There  is  a  naval  and 
a  military  school,  commercial  and  technical  schools,  and 
a  scientific  institution  in  Quito  with  eleven  professors. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  low  condition,  yet  the  soil  is  cap- 
able of  producing  in  great  variety.  Rice,  pepper,  and 
other  semi-tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  low  lands  ;  on 
the  plains  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar-cane  flourish,  and  in 
the  higher  lands  wheat,  barley,  etc.  The  forests  are 
extensive  and  almost  impenetrable. 

There  is  but  one  railway,  and  that  about  fifty  miles  in 
length.  There  is  internal  river  communication  by  way 
of  the  rivers  Guayes,  Daule,  and  Vinces,  and  other 
streams  which  fiow  into  the  Amazon,  which  in  Ecuador 
i%  called  the  Maranon. 

''The  monetary  unit  is  the  sucre,  which  is  worth  in 
United  States  money  77,1  cents. 

The  principal  exports  are  cocoa,  Indialrubber,  coffee, 
cinchona,  and  vegetable  ivory. 

GUIANA. 

British  Guiana  has  a  population  consisting  of  Euro- 
peans, Indians,  West  Indians,  Portuguese,  Africans, 
Chinese,  and  coolies,  or  East  Indians.  The  governor 
is  appointed  by  the  British  government,  and  has  a  salary 
of  j^5«ooo.     All  religions  are  tolerated.     Sugar  is  the 


chief  product,  and  the  exports  are  sugar,  nim,  timber, 
molasses,  gold,  There  are  23  miles  of  railway  and  60 
post-offices. 

Dutch  Guiana^  or  Surinam,  belongs  to  The  Nether- 
lands. At  the  end  of  18SS  the  population  was  57,365, 
inclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests.  Entire 
liberty  is  granted  to  all  religions.  The  Moravians,  Re- 
formed Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  the 
largest  following,  and  there  are  1*252  Jews,  4,731  Hin- 
dus^ and  1 14  Buddhists.  The  principal  exports  are 
sugar,  cocoa,  bananas,  coffee,  and  gold. 

French  Guiana  has  a  population  of  10,600  inhab- 
itants at  Cayenne,  the  capital,  and  about  15,000  in  the 
interior  in  addition  to  a  few  mountain  tribes.  It  is 
used  by  France  as  a  penal  colony,  and  the  population  of 


re-elected  until  after  an  interval  of  two  terms.  He  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  §9,000,  and  the  vice-president, 
elected  for  the  same  term,  receives  a  salary  of  $4,500. 
The  cabinet  is  composed  of  f^ve  ministers,  to  wit :  Inte- 
rior; foreign  afi(;iirs;  finance;  justice, religion,  and  public 
instruction;  war  and  marine.  These  ministers  each  re- 
ceived $3,000  per  annum. 

There  arc  two  houses  of  Congress,  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  members  are  elected  directly 
by  the  people  by  plurality  of  suffrages.  The  senators 
are  elected  for  six  years,  but  are  renewed  by  thirds  every 
two  years,  and  are  named  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  ever)* 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four 
years  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  6,000  inhabitants. 
Salary  for  each   senator  and  deputy,  li,ooo  per  annum. 


ARAWAK    INDIANS   OF   GUIANA, 


the  penitentiaries  and  the  liberated  convicts  amounts  to 
4,400.  The  lands  are  poorly  cultivated  and  the  trade 
insignifirant. 

PARAGUAY, 

Paraguay  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  South 
America,  and  is  divided  by  the  P.iraguay  River  into 
Eastern  and  Western  Paraguay,  or,  ns  the  latter  is  called, 
Chaco.  It  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  republics 
of  Brazil,  Argentine,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay,  from  which 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  ^d 
Pilcomayo,  and  from  Brazil  by  the  A  pa  River  anff  a 
range  of  hi! Is  which  are  not  over  2,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Parn|^uay  is  about  the  size  of  England, 
and  one  twenty  fifth  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  a  survey  made  in  1870  gave  the  land  in  miles 
as  follows  :  Arable,  42,600  ;  hills  and  forests,  27,000 ; 
verba  fields,  5,040,  besides  15,360  miles  of  private  lands  \ 
making  a  totai  of  90,000  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  about  500,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  f>resident  elected 
for  four    years   by  an    elect or.il  college,  who  cannot  be 


The  established  religion  is  Catholic,  but  all  others  are 
tolerated.     The  head   of  the   State   tniurch  is  a  bishop 
at  Asuncion,  and   there   are  priests  in  every  parochial 
distrirt.    The  head  of  the  Church  mast  be  a  Paraguayan. 
The  official  and  common  language  is  Spanish,  but  the 
Guarani  dialect  is  still  spoken  by  the  lower  classes.  Since 
November   t,   18S1,  primary  education  has  been  com- 
pulsory for  children  of  both  sexes.     Besides  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  there  is  a  council  appointed  to  promote 
learning  among  the  people.     The  sc  hools  are  supported 
by  a  special  tax  levied  under  the  educational   law  of 
January,  18S8.    In  1887  there  were  158  schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  15^180  pupils  of  both  se.\es.     In 
I  1888  there  were  160  schools,  attended  by  28,526  pupils. 
j  The    amount    expended    for   school    purposes    in    1887 
1  amounted  to  $158,459;  in    1888,  to  $289,968.42.     The 
national  college  occupies  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
I  Asuncion.     The  Lyceo  de  Ninas  is  in  charge  of  a  North 
I  American  lady,  and   is   attended  by  forty  young  ladies 
j  belonging   to  some  of  the  best   families    m    Asuncion. 
I  Asuncion  has  a  public  library^  fiv^  daily  papers,  and  one 
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illustrated  monthly.     There  are  many  charitable  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  asylums,  and  mutual  aid  societies. 

The  principal  exports  are  yerba  mate,  tobacco,  cig.irs, 
hides,  oranges,  timber.  Several  fine  lines  of  steam-boats 
connect  Paraguay  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo, 
through  which  ports  the  commerce  of  Paraguay  is  car- 
ried on.  There  is  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Villa  Rica, 
ninety-two  miles  in  length. 

The  national  dollar,  or  peso^  is  subdivided  into  loo 
centavos,  and  is  worth  73  cents  in  United  Slates  cur- 
rency. 

PERU. 

Peru  is  situated  between  latitude  3  degrees  25  minutes 
and  18  degrees  south,  and  longitude  67  degrees  30  min- 
utes and  81  degrees  20  minutes  west,  having  Ecuador 
on  the  north,  Bolivia  and  Brazil  on  the  east,  on  the  south 
Chili,  and  on  the  west  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  climate 
of  Peru  is  agreeable  and  healthful  in  the  interior.  In 
summer  the  temperature  ranges  from  80  degrees  to  84 
degrees,  and  in  winter  from  60  degrees  to  64  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  the  climate  of  the  coast  is  sultry,  and  the 
soil  for  the  greater  part  arid  and  destitute  of  timber. 

Like  the  United  States,  the  republic  of  Peru  elects  a 
president  for  four  years.  There  are  two  vice-presidents, 
elected  for  four  years,  who  take  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ident in  case  of  death  or  incapacity.  The  president  ap- 
points his  cabinet  of  five  ministers. 

Politically,  the  republic  is  divided  into  nineteen  de- 
partments, and  these  subdivided  into  provinces.  There 
are  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ;  the  former  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
provinces  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  30,000  in- 
habitants, or  a  fraction  thereof  exceeding  15,000.  The 
representatives  are  named  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  provinces  of  each  department.  The  parochial  elect- 
oral colleges  send  deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges, 
who  send  the  representatives  to  Congress  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  deputies  when  a  department  has  two  prov- 
inces, and  one  other  for  every  other  two  provinces. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognized  religion  of  the 
State,  but  other  religions  are  tolerated. 

Primary  public  schools  are  maintained  by  the  munic- 
ipal governments,  and  high-schools  by  the  government 
in  the  capitals  of  the  departments.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence 1,177  primary  schools,  of  which  813  are  municipal 
333  private,  and  31  are  maintained  by  charitable  or  re- 
ligious societies.  Pupils  are  enrolled  to  the  number  of 
71,435,  of  whom  48,456  are  boys  and  22,979  girls.  Of 
the  total,  53,276  are  in  the  public  schools.  In  Lima 
there  is  a  university,  San  Marcos,  the  most  ancient  in 
America.  Charles  V.  granted  its  charter.  Jurispru- 
dence, medicine,  theology,  and  the  sciences  are  taught. 
The  library  connected  with  the  university  contains  over 
20,000  volumes. 

There  are  about  350,000  uncivilized  Indians. 

The  mineral  resources  are  great  and  varied,  and  the 
salt  deposits  are  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  American 
continent.  The  exports  are  guano,  niter,  sugar,  wool, 
ores,  cotton.     There  are  about  1,625  "liles  of  railway. 


The  monetary  unit  is  the  sol  of  100  centisimos,  with  a 
value  of  77.1  cents  in  United  States  currency. 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Brazil,  east  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  south  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  west 
by  the  Uruguay,  which  separates  it  from  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  well  watered 
by  fine  navigable  streams.  The  central  part  of  the  re- 
public is  broken  by  hill  ranges,  which  are  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  clay,  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite.  The 
climate  is  generally  humid,  but  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  plains,  so  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture,  remain, 
for  the  most  part,  uncultivated,  and  are  roamed  over  by 
vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 

The  president  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
an  electoral  college  whose  members  are  directly  elected 
by  the  people.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  min- 
isters— interior  ;  foreign  affairs  ;  finance  ;  war  and  ma- 
rine ;  worship,  justice,  and  public  instruction. 

The  Congress  is  composed  of  two  houses,  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Representatives,  which  meet  annually 
from  February  15  to  July  15.  The  representatives  are 
chosen  for  three  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults  who  can  read  and  write. 
The  senators  are  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  elected 
by  the  people  ;  there  is  one  senator  for  each  depart- 
ment, chosen  for  six  years,  one  third  retiring  every  two 
years.  There  are  fifty-three  representatives  and  nine- 
teen senators. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is 
complete  toleration  and  several  Protestant  churches. 
Primary  education  is  obligatory  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen.  In  1888  there  were  380  public  schools, 
with  694  teachers  and  32,731  pupils;  402  private  schools, 
with  833  teachers  and  21,017  scholars.  Besides  the 
university  and  other  colleges  and  academical  institu- 
tions there  are  religious  seminaries  with  a  corps  of  383 
teachers  and  4,261  pupils. 

Ninety-nine  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published ; 
91  in  Spanish,  2  in  English,  2  in  Italian,  2  in  Portu- 
guese, I  in  German,  i  in  French. 

Cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  the  chief  industry.  The 
principal  exports  are  wool,  hides,  skins,  meats,  tallow. 
In  1889  there  were  445  miles  of  railway  in  use  and  255 
miles  in  construction. 

lL\itpeso  is  equivalent  to  about  $1.04  of  United  States 
money. 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela  is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  republic  of  Brazil 
and  territory  in  dispute  between  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru,  on  the  west  by  Colombia,  and  on  the  east  by 
British  Guiana. 

The  national  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  consists  of  three 
senators  from  each  State,  elected,  respectively,  by  the 
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Legislature  of  the  State  which  they  represent.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  deputies  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  States,  each  State  electing  one  for 
every  group  of  35,000  inhabitants,  and  an  additional  one 
for  a  surplus,  if  any,  exceeding  15,000.  Both  senators 
and  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  substitutes 
or  alternates,  to  fill  any  vacancy  during  the  term,  are 
elected  at;  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
senators  and  deputies  themselves. 

Every  second  year  the  Congress  elects  out  of  its  own 
body  a  federal  council  of  seventeen  members,  made  up 
of  one  senator  and  one  deputy  from  each  of  the  States, 
and  one  deputy  from  the  federal  district.  The  federal 
council,  from  its  own  number,  elects  a  president  and  a 
vice-president  of  the  republic.  These  oflficers,  like  the 
council  itself,  hold  office  during  two  years.  Neither 
the  president  nor  a  member  of  the  council  can  be  re- 
elected to  succeed  himself.  Most  executive  acts  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  federal  council.  The  president 
appoints  cabinet  ministers,  with  whom  he  holds  cabinet 
councils,  for  the  acts  of  which  all  are  jointly  responsible. 

It  has  an  area  three  times  the  size  of  France  and  of 
Germany,  and  ^s^  times  that  of  Italy.  In  the  1,500 
miles  of  her  coast-line  Venezuela  has  fifty  coves  and 
thirty-two  ports,  besides  numerous  anchorages.  Among 
these  ports  there  are  some  which  could  well  give  an- 
chorage to  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe.  The  terri- 
tory of  Venezuela  is  traversed  by  1,059  rivers,  the  great- 
est of  all  being  the  Orinoco,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  world.  Its  length  is  1,300  miles,  almost  entirely 
navigable,  in  some  places  being  twelve  miles  wide.  Its 
narrowest  part  is  in  front  of  Bolivar  city,  and  it  there 
measures  3,000  feet  in  width,  which  is  one  fourth  of  its 
average  width.  The  Orinoco  has  many  tributaries, 
rendering  navigation  to  the  neighboring  republic  of 
Colombia  easy,  and  the  branch  called  the  Casiquiare 
unites  it  with  the  Negro  River,  a  great  tributary  of  the 
Amazon,  so  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  the 
Atlantic  there  is  established  the  extensive  water  com- 
munication which  crosses  Venezeula,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia,  Peru,  and  which  goes  as  far  as  Brazil. 

There  are  only  two  seasons  in  Venezuela — summer 
and  winter.  The  first  is  dry  and  the  latter  rainy,  but 
the  trees  retain  their  verdure  and  produce  the  entire 
year  as  if  it  were  a  perpetual  spring. 

The  climate  of  Venezuela  is  varied.  On  the  coast  it 
is  hot,  but  there  are  never-failing  breezes,  and  on  the 
highlands  it  is  cool  and  delightful,  and  there  are  locali- 
ties where  the  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
Although  Venezuela  is  situated  in  the  tropic  zone,  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  as  much  as  it  does  in  the  cor- 
responding latitudes  of  the  north  of  Africa.  The  aver- 
age heat  reaches  80  degrees  on  the  coasts,  and  the 
highest  temperature  felt  on  the  highlands  is  71  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast  the 
climate  is  not  healthy,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it 
could  not  be  surpassed. 

Venezeula  is  one  of  the  richest  republics  of  South 
America  as  regards  natural  resources  and  easy  means 


of  developing  them,  for  although  its  territory  is  crossed 
by  three  mountain  systems  their  configuration  presents 
many  practicable  means  for  communication  with  the 
plains  and  valleys.  The  greatest  wealth  of  Venezuela 
consists  in  her  agriculture,  and  coffee  and  cocoa  are  her 
principal  products.  The  value  of  the  annual  export  of 
coffee  is  estimated  at  $12,000,000,  and  that  of  cocoa  at 
mpre  than  $3,000,000.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  an- 
other source  of  wealth  for  Venezuela.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  in  the  country  11,000,000  head  of  cat- 
tle. The  exportation  of  hides  amounts  to  $1,200,000  a 
year. 

The  population  is  2,269,020,  of  which  326,000  are  na- 
tive Indians.  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
quicksilver,  coal,  etc.,  abound.  There  are  several  lines 
of  railroads  completed  and  several  others  being  con- 
structed. The  bolivar  is  the  monetary  unit,  and  is  worth 
15.4  cents  of  United  States  money. 

The  nation  maintains  1,346  public  schools,  and  there 
are  also  municipal  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

The  City  of  Honteyideo. 

BY    THEODORE   CHILD. 

No  city  in  South  America  has  greater  advantages  in 
geographical  position  than  Montevido,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  if  it  possessed  only  a  good 
port  its  prosperity  would  be  multiplied  tenfold.  In  the 
bay,  it  appears,  the  depth  of  water  has  diminished  five 
feet  within  the  past  seventy  years,  and  now  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  feet  at  the  deepest,  while  the  roadstead  out- 
side the  Cerro  is  so  exposed  as  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  world.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  by  no 
means  the  ideal  river  that  maliy  believe  it  to  be;  indeed, 
after  every  strong  patnpero  you  may  count  wrecks  and 
ships  aground  between  the  estuary  and  the  island  of 
Martin  Garcia  literally  by  the  score.  For  want  of  a 
port  or  protection  of  any  kind  all  business  is  inter- 
rupted while  the  patnpero  is  blowing,  communication 
between  the  shore  and  ships  anchored  in  the  roads  be- 
ing impossible.  The  necessity  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing by  means  of  lighters  and  tugs  renders  the  operation 
exceedingly  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  the  costs  of 
landing  goods  at  Montevideo  are  equivalent  to  the 
freight  of  the  goods  from  Havre,  Hamburg,  or  Liverpool 
Ever  since  1862  there  have  been  various  schemes  pro- 
posed for  making  a  port,  but  all  have  fallen  through. 
During  my  visit  in  1890  no  less  than  twenty-one  costly 
projects  were  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  but  the  well-informed  considered  that  none  of 
these  projects  was  likely  to  be  accepted.  To  all  of  them 
two  grave  objections  were  to  be  made  :  first  of  all,  the 
enormous  cost  ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  all  the 
projects  were  based  on  the  gaining  of  land  as  a  principal 
object,  of  course  with  a  view  to  lucrative  speculations, 
after  the  example  of  the  harbor  and  dock  works  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Landing  at  Montevideo  is  often  a  terrible  and  even 
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dangerous  operation.  The  ocean  steamers  anchor  two 
miks  or  more  from  the  shore,  and  after  the  formalities 
of  the  medical  inspection  have  been  accomplished  and 
the  quarantine  flag  hauled  down,  small  steamers  are 
moored  alongside,  the  baggage  is  lowered,  and  tlien  the 
passengers  have  to  make  perilous  leaps  from  the  foot 
of  the  gangway  to  the  decks  of  the  tugs.  Finally,  when 
all  is  ready,  the  tugs  start,  panting  and  puffing,  thread- 
ing their  way  through  ships  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions 
anchored  in  the  roads.  The  panorama  of  the  city  is 
grand.  To  the  left,  forming  Ihe  western  point  of  the 
bay,  is  the  Cerro,  that  gives  its  name,  Montevideo,  to 
the  town  ;  on  the  summit^  137  meters  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  a  fortress  built  by  the  governor,  Elio,  after 
the  capitulation  of  the  English  in  1808,  and  now  used 
as  a  light-house  and  observatory  ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cerro  the  broad  bay  sweeps  round>  crowded  with  small 
craft,  and  joins  the  turtle-back  promontory  on  which 
the  old  town  is  built.  Seen  from  the  river  the  points 
that  strike  the  eye  are  the  hill  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  the  vast  custom-house  depots,  the  fine  new  hotel, 
and  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the  churches  rising 
above  the  white  and  Oriental-looking  silhouette  of  the 
town  that  slopes  up  from  the  w^ater  and  attains  in  parts 
a  height  of  100  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
landing-stage  is  at  the  end  of  the  custom-house,  a 
wooden  wharf  or  jetty  provided  with  a  narrow  wooden 
staircase,  at  the  head  of  which  the  chattgad<?resy  or  por- 
ters, wait  in  line  to  carry  baggage.  The  want  of  good 
police  regulations  and  fixed  tariffs  makes  itself  felt 
here  as  in  all  the  ports  of  South  America.  The  new- 
comers, and  the  natives  too,  have  to  submit  to  much  ex- 
tortion, alihotigh  the  porters  of  Montevideo  and  the 
whole  service  of  the  landing-stage  are  better  managed 
than  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  hotels  of  Montevideo  are 
all  poor,  the  food  they  provide  is  inferior  and  often  ex- 
ecrably prepared,  and  as  there  are  no  other  restaurants 
except  those  of  the  hotels  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
suffer, 

I  spent  some  time  in  Montevideo  in  the  winter  and  in 
the  summer,  and  saw^both  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
aspects  of  life.  I  saw  the  people  in  the  summer  evenings 
silting  on  their  balconies  sucking  mate  and  thrumming 
guitars  ;  I  saw  the  city  in  the  winter  when  the  rain  fell  for 
days  together  in  perpendicular  thick  threads  that  p^ilter^'d 
on  the  paved  streets,  and  made  life  seem  dismal  and  hope- 
less until  the  sky  cleared,  the  sun  shone,  and  Montevideo 
once  more  appeared  pleasant  and  aitracti%^e.  Of  the 
climate,  however,  no  evil  can  be  spoken.  In  the  sura* 
mer  the  heat  is  always  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  the 
water,  with  an  average  of  about  20  degrees  centigrade  ; 
in  winter  the  thermometer  never  descends  to  zero, 
and  the  houses  have  no  heating  apparatus  or  chim- 
neys, which  would  imply  that  the  need  of  them  is  not 
fcU,  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  it 
rains,  and  the  whole  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  the 
cold  seems  intense  enough  to  justify  fires  ;  but  this  view 
is  not  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
contenr  themselves   with    the    protection  afiforded    by 


voluminous  Spanish  cloaks,  and  wait  patiently  until  the 
sun  shines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  cli- 
mate both  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  of  Montevideo  is  chang- 
ing and  becoming  colder,  and  in  =  >me  of  the  modern 
houses  built  fur  people  who  have  traveled  and  acquired 
notions  of  European  comfort  fire-places  have  been  made. 
Owing  to  its  situation  on  a  granite  promontory  almost 
surrounded  by  water,  the  Uruguayan  capital  is  well 
ventilated,  admirably  drained,  constantly  washed  clean 
by  the  rain  that  falls  at  every  season — 70  or  80  days  out 
of  the  365 — ^and  thoroughly  healthy, 

Montevideo  is  a  city  of  stucco  and  bright  colors ;  of 
long  broad  streets  that  run  up  hill  and  down  hill  in 
straight  lines,  with  clusters  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  overhead,  and  implacable  tram-cars,  whose  drivers 
delight  in  plaintive  pipings  on  cow-horns,  challenging 
and  answering  each  other  with  piercing  nasal  thrills — a 
city  of  noise  and  clattering  hoofs,  of  fine  shops  and  well- 
built  houses;  a  city  of  manifest  luxury  and  wealth.  Al- 
though laid  out  on  the  usual  Spanish-American  chess 
board  plan,  Montevideo  does  not  impress  one  with  the^ 
monotony  and  sameness  that  characterize  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  undulation  of  the  ground  causes  great  variety  in 
the  perspective  of  the  streets,  and  glimpses  of  the  glisten- 
ing waters  of  the  river  or  of  the  bay  are  constantly  visi- 
ble from  the  higiier  points.  The  buildings  are  all  low 
and  flat-roofed,  and  even  on  the  principal  plazas  there 
are  houses  only  one  story  high.  The  banks  and  busi^ 
ness  blocks  have  one  or  two  and  rarely  three  stories, 
but  some  buildings  I  saw  in  construction  are  loftier. 
The  example  of  tall  modern  edifices  has  been  given  by 
the  splendid  new  Hotel  Victoria,  overlooking  the  bay 
and  the  roadstead,  the  only  hotel  in  South  America 
adequately  planned  and  arranged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  construction.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  this  hotel 
was  not  yet  finished  inside,  but,  as  its  silhouette  forms 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  panorama  of  the  city 
seen  from  the  water,  it  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  houses  of  one  or  two  flats  is  that  the 
walls  are  often  carried  to  a  height  of  a  meter  above  the 
roof,  and  marble  or  simile-stone  balconies  built  out  at 
the  points  where  the  windows  will  be  placed  when  fort- 
une shall  permit  the  owner  to  carry  the  building  one 
story  higher.  On  the  grand  Plaza  Independencia  there 
are  several  buildings  left  in  this  unfinished  state. 

The  style  of  architecture  within  the  city  is  nameVss; 
it  reminds  one  often  of  the  structures  figured  in  German 
architectural  toys.  The  plan  of  the  private  houses  is 
the  Andalusian  vestibule,  with  a  front  door  and  a  second 
gate  of  open  WTOught-iron  w^ork,  showing  the  first  patw 
or  court-yard,  a  second  and  third  paiio  according  to  re- 
quirements, a  facade  on  the  street,  with  iron  gratings 
over  the  windows  and  marble  facings  and  stucco  orna?j 
ments  on  the  walls.  The  building  materials  used  ar 
brick,  iron,  timber,  stucco,  tiles,  and  marble.  The 
courts  are  generally  paved  with  marble,  and,  together 
with  the  passages,  have  a  dado  of  blue  and  white  Tala- 
vera  tiles  of  aztiUJos,  Just  as  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
richer  the  house  the  more  fanciful  1   the  ornamentation 
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of  stucco,  the  more  tender  the  tints  of  bistre,  salmon, 
lilac,  and  rose  on  the  walls,  the  more  elaborate  the  iron- 
work, and  the  fresher  the  green  paint  on  the  shutters. 
The  visitor  is  expected  to  admire  a  new  quarter  of  the 
town  toward  the  north-east,  called  the  Barrio  Reus,  and 
another  quarter  bearing  the  same  name  near  the  Plaza 
Ramirez.  This  is  a  vast  building  speculation  on  the 
model  of  those  which  have  covered  the  new  quarters  of 
Paris  with  streets  and  blocks  of  houses.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  Barrio  Reus  at  Montevideo  is  that  it  is  outra- 
geously European  in  aspect,  and  thoroughly  unpleasing  ; 
it  suggests  a  transplantation  of  a  part  of  Brussels  or  of 
Berlin  to  the  banks  of  La  Plata.  One  cannot  imagine 
people  living  with  joy  in  such  houses  as  these  in  the 
climate  of  Montevideo,  in  spite  of  electric  light,  tele- 
phones, bath-rooms,  and  all  modern  improvements.  Still, 
the  greatness  of  the  effort  and  the  rapidity  of  the  crea- 
tion of  these  new  quarters  excite  admiration,  and  testify 
to  a  certain  exuberant  and  exaggerated  energy. 

The  chief  squares  of  Montevideo  are  the  Plaza  Con- 
stitucion,  more  commonly  called  Plaza  de  la  Matriz, 
Plaza  de  la  Independencia,  and  Plaza  Cagancha.  The 
first  has  on  one  side  the  cathedral  or  Iglesia  de  la  Matriz  ; 
on  another,  the  handsome  white  marble  fa9ade  of  the 
Uruguay  Club,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  splendid 
clubs  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  on  the  third  side,  the 
Cabildo,  which  serves  as  a  parliament  house,  and  bears  the 
inscription  **  Representacion  Nacional  ; "  and  on  the 
fourth  are  buildings  of  no  architectural  interest,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  hospitable  English  club.  In  the  center  of 
this  plaza  is  an  elegant  and  elaborate  white  marble 
fountain.  The  plaza  is  crossed  by  diagonal  paths  lined 
with  trees  of  the  acacia  family  that  are  covered  with 
bloom  in  season.  On  summer  evenings  the  Plaza  de  la 
Matriz  is  the  great  resort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  heavy 
traffic  of  carts  has  ceased,  the  tram-cars  pass  less  fre- 
quently and  less  noisily,  the  carriages  become  more  ele- 
gant, and  many  teams  of  magnificent  European  horses 
are  to  be  seen.  A  military  band  plays  in  the  kiosk  near 
the  fountain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  i)laza  is  dotted 
with  little  tables,  where  syrups,  ices,  and  refreshing 
drinks  are  served.  The  ladies  turn  out  en  masse,  clad 
in  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  summer  costumes  that 
the  Parisian  exporters  can  furnish  ;  young  women,  ma- 
trons, girls,  and  children  pass  to  and  fro,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  dazzling  teeth,  looking  handsome,  healthy,  and 
graceful ;  while  the  sidewalks  are  lined  with  a  double 
row  of  young  men,  who  smoke  cigarettes,  and  watch  the 
dSfiiS  of  beauty  and  fashion  in  the  accepted  Spanish- 
American  fashion.  Here  and  there  in  the  elegant  crowd 
you  note  dashing  mulattoes  and  comical  negresses 
dressed  in  immaculate  white,  and  as  you  pass  you  hear 
groups  speaking  French,  Italian,  and  English,  as  well 
as  the  native  Spanish,  for  Montevideo  is  a  cosmopolitan 
town.  The  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  has  existed  since  the 
town  was  planned,  and  owes  its  present  name  to  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  republic  was  proclaimed 
there  in  1830. 

The  Plaza  Independencia  is  to  be    eventually  sur- 


rounded by  lofty  colonnades  in  the  Doric  style,  sections 
of  which  are  already  built.  The  aspect  of  this  immense 
parallelogram  is  very  imposing,  although  at  present  it 
has  no  remarkable  buildings  except  the  modest  palace 
of  the  government,  where  the  ministries  are  also  located 
very  inadequately.  In  front  of  this  palace  stands  a 
sentry,  and  a  sentry-box  covered  with  blue  and  white 
stripes,  and  adorned  in  front  with  mock  curtains  of  red 
paint  tied  back  with  gold  cord,  also  imitated  by  means 
of  paint.  The  corps  de  garde  under  the  arcade,  and  the 
long  bench  on  which  the  soldiers  of  the  president's 
guard,  most  of  them  negroes  or  men  of  color,  sit  and 
smoke  cigarettes  all  day,  form  one  of  the  picturesque 
and  characteristic  "  bits  "  in  Montevideo.  Across  the 
Plaza  Independencia,  which  measures  221  meters  long 
by  232  broad,  is  a  paved  path  8  meters  wide,  lined  with 
benches,  also  much  frequented  as  an  evening  promenade, 
particularly  by  the  more  portly  matrons,  who  are  more 
at  their  ease  there  than  on  the  narrow  sidewalks  of 
the  Calle  Sarandi,  or  on  the  crowded  Plaza  Matriz, 
From  the  Plaza  Independencia  to  the  Plaza  Cagancha 
runs  the  Calle  18  de  Julio,  a  splendid  boulevard  twenty- 
six  meters  wide,  planted  with  trees  and  lined  with  fine 
shops,  certainly  the  finest  modern  street  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  the  most  animated 
in  Montevideo.  In  the  middle  of  the  Plaza  Cagancha 
is  a  marble  column  and  pedestal  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Liberty  holding  a  flag.  The  statue  is 
very  poor,  and  the  pose  so  unfortunate  that  the  figure 
suggests  that  of  a  lady  in  distress  making  signs  with  her 
umbrella  to  stop  the  tram-car. 

Among  the  principal  public  buildings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  is  the  Municipal  Palace,  a  truly 
wonderful  Gothic  structure  of  stucco  and  white  paint. 
Some  of  the  banks,  too,  are  Gothic,  but  others  affect  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  Loteria  de  la  Caridad  has  a 
handsome  building  for  transacting  its  vast  business. 
The  Hospital  de  Caridad,  which  is  supported  by  this 
lottery,  is  an  immense  building,  but  without  architect- 
ural interest.  The  post-oflfiice,  built  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  more  or  less  convenient.  One  curious  feature 
of  this  establishment  is  an  opening  on  one  side  of  the 
court-yard  by  the  side  of  the  letter-boxes,  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Inutilizacion."  Before  throwing  your  let- 
ter into  the  box  you  are  required  to  present  it  to  the 
employee  who  stands  behind  this  opening  or  window 
and  obliterates  the  stamps.  What  happens  in  case  a 
recalcitrant  person  refuses  to  take  the  trouble  of  waiting 
his  turn  at  this  window  when  there  is  a  crowd,  and 
simply  posts  his  letter  with  the  stamps  unobliterated, 
is  a  point  which  I  failed  to  elucidate.  The  Spanish- 
Americans  appear  to  be  patient  and  docile,  like  the  Eu- 
ropean Latins,  and  submit  to  many  inconveniences  with- 
out a  murmur. 

The  Cementerio  Central  is  considered  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  capital.  It  has  a  monumental  entrance 
and  an  elaborate  chapel,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
luxuriously  and  the  best  arranged  cemetery  in  South 
America.     It  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  tiivided 


into  three  sections,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  in  which 

are  arranged,  on   Ihe   inside,  innumerable  niches,  each 

with  its  marble  tablet   recording  the  names   of   those 

ihose  remains  are  deposited  inside.     The   coffins  are 

>und  up  to  the  mouth  of  these  mural  cellules  by 
means  of  a  portable  lift  and  ladder  combined^  and  the 
^hole  surface  of  the  walls  is  hung  with  wreaths  of  fresh 
flowers  or  of  beads,  which  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
Hljainst  the  marble  facings.  Each  section  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  carefully  laid  out,  fenced  in  with  iron  railings, 
and  full  of  tombs  and  monuments  of  great  price  and 
pretensions,  due  to  the  chisels  of  the  sculptors  of  Rome 
and  Milan.  The  vegetation  in  the  cemetery  is  most 
varied,  and  besides  the  funereal  cypress  there  are 
flowering  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  and  on  almost  every 
grave  wreathes  of  fresh  flowers,  constantly  renewed,  that 
fill  the  air  with  their  perfume.  The  pious  luxury  dis- 
played in  this  Campo  Santo  is  remarkable. 

Paso  del  Molino  is  the  fashionable  residential  suburb 
of  Montevideo,  distant  from  the  town  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  by  tramway  along  finely  paved  and 
broad  avenues  that  skirt  the  bay.  The  whole  suburb  is 
occupied  with  villas  surrounded  by  gardens  richly 
stocked  with  trees  and  flowers.  The  villas,  or  quintas^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  in  many  cases  most  fantastic  and 
curious,  and  the  styles  of  architecture  vary  from  florid 
Gothic  to  Moorish  and  even  Chinese.  The  results  ob- 
tained are  costly  and  often  comic.  One  is  impressed 
by  the  effort  made  and  hy  the  wealth  of  the  owners  of 
these  quintas^  but  at  the  same  time  one  is  eager  to  es- 
cape out  of  sight  of  these  monuments  of  architectural  and 
parvenu  folly.     One's  soul  has  no  joy  in  most  of  them. 

Not  far  by  tramway  from  the  Paso  del  Molino,  but 
unfortunately  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  league  from 
the  city,  is  a  public  garden  and  promenade  belonging  to 
the  municipality,  called  *' El  Prado/*  This  beautiful 
park  is  traversed  by  a  stream  lined  with  willows  and 
other  trees;  the  entrance  avenue  is  planted  with  four 
rows  of  tall  eucalyptus,  and  the  grounds  are  adorned 
with  rustic  fountains,  rockeries,  and  statues  surrounded 
by  most  beautiful  and  varied  vegetation.  The  only  dis- 
advantage of  the  Prado  is  that  it  is  too  far  away  ;  inr* 
order  to  visit  it  one  must  have  several  hours  to  lose,  and 
except  on  special  occasions  its  beautiful  walks  are  de- 
serted 

During  the  summer  months  Montevideo  attracts  many 
visitors  even  from  Butnos  Ay  res  for  the  bathing  season, 
and  two  beaches  of  fine  sand  have  been  provided  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  at  Ramirez  and  Pocitos,  both 
within  easy  distance  of  the  town,  and  served  by  tram- 
ways. The  sea  is  discolored  by  the  browm  waters  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  these  points,  which  are  not  so 
"charming  **  as  one  might  imagine  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  natives,  but  very  acceptable  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  The  sight  of  the  little  cabins  and  of  the 
bathers  is  amusing  enough  of  a  summer  evening,  and  in 
both  establishments  there  are  cafes  and  restaurants  which 
help  to  make  a  visit  agreeable.  In  the  city  iiself,  be- 
sides the  new  hotel,  there  is   a  wonderful  bathing   es- 


tablishment under  cover,  with  swimming  baths  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  each  50  by  30  meters,  and  accessories 
of  a  most  luxurious  nature. 

The  main  streets  of  Montevideo — 25  de  Mayo,  Sarandii 
Rincon — are  overarched  at  intervals  with  gas-jets  and 
globes  in  the  same  way  as  the  principal  slreetsof  BuenosJ 
Ayres,  not  merely  for  illumination  on  high  days  and 
holidays,  but  also  for  ordinary  e very-day  use.  Part  of 
the  town  and  many  shops  are  lighted  by  electricity  fur- 
nished by  two  vast  establishments.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  streets  are  always  most  animated  after 
sunset,  when  the  shop-keepers  lake  down  iheir  shades 
and  blinds,  and  endeavor  to  attract  customers  by  the 
most  brilliant  and  effective  display  of  goods.  The 
shops  of  Montevideo  astound  the  traveler  by  the  quan- 
tity and  costliness  of  the  articles  of  luxury  that  the3rJ 
contain.  In  the  Calles  Camaras,  Sarandi,  25  de  Mayo, 
and  18  de  Julio  the  majority  of  the  shops  are  for  the 
sale  of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  silverware,  furniture, 
fancy  articles,  objets  if  art,  looking-glasses,  objects  ap- 
pertaining to  the  costume  and  adornment  of  women. 
There  are  also  several  large  music-stores  and  book- 
stores. The  jewelers'  windows  are  ablaze  with  dia* 
monds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  mounted  in 
very  expensive  pieces.  The  silversmiths  have  massive 
toilet  sets  chased  and  repouss/  in  magnificent  style. 
The  dealers  in  bibelots  and  objects  of  art  display  onyx 
pUdouches  and  vases  with  rich  ormolu  mounts,  useless, 
things  of  great  price  for  wedding  presents  set  inmo-i 
rocco-leather  cases  lined  with  azure  silk,  and  mounted 
with  silver  or  gold,  commonplace  bronzes  of  hackneyed 
models,  such  as  Houdon*s  **  Kiss  "  and  John  of  Bologna's 
**  Mercury,*'  Oriental  carpets,  French  fancy  furniture, 
Parisian  knick-knacks,  and  all  the  expensive  trumpery 
of  Vienna,  Batignolles,  and  Yokohama  There  are 
pictures,  too,  in  some  of  the  shops»  oil-paintings  and 
water*colors,  and  fac-simile  reproductions  from  Paris 
and  Milan ;  but  the  less  said  about  the  artistic  taste  of 
Ihe  people  the  better.  In  the  choice  of  jewelry  and 
wearing  apparel  they  acquit  themselves  excellently  well ; 
they  make  a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  foreigner, 
and  they  spend  large  sums  of  money,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  are  rich  and  prosperous,  and  that 
their  lot  is  not  to  be  disdained. 

The   book-stores    of   Montevideo    present    the  same" 
phenomena  as  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.     The  windows 
are  filled  with  the  latest  productions  of  Gyp,  Maupas- 
sant»  Goncourt,  Tolstoi,  Maizeroy,  Delpit,  Belot»  Theu- 
riet,  Coppee,  and  the  inevitable  Georges  Ohnet,  all  fresh 
from  Paris  ;  the  shelves  inside  are  packed  with  Spanish 
translations  of  the  same  talented  authors,  together  with 
endless  series  of  translations  of  Jules  Verne,  Xavier  dea 
Moniepin,  and    Paul  de  Kock,     One  must  go  outside - 
of  France  in  order  to  realize  the  immensity  of  the  pub- 
lic to  which   these  latter  three   writers  appeal^  and  at 
the  same  time  to  comprehend  the  absolute  indifference 
of   humanity  in   general   toward  those  qualities  which 
constitute  the  joy  and  the  torture  of  the  literary  artist. 
In  the  book-stores  of  Montevideo  I  noticed  a  fair  num- 
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ber  of  translations  of  European  scientific  and  hyistorical 
works,  but  I  hunted  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  Calderon,  Lope 
de  Vega,  or  Francisco  de  Quevedo.  Even  copies  of  Don 
Quixote  are  few  and  far  between.  This  neglect  of  the 
great  Spanish  classics  and  of  the  lighter  picaresque 
writers  struck  me  as  being  worthy  of  remark.  The 
newspapers  of  Montevideo,  like  those  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
depend  upon  the  French  for  their  novels  and  literary 
articles.  There  is  no  local  literature  worth  speaking 
about,  except  that  which  produces  political  leaders  and 
financial  and  statistical  reports. 

Evenings  in  Montevideo  are  dull  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, even  when  the  theaters  are  open,  for  the  town  is 
not  yet  large  enough  to  support  a  regular  company,  and 
therefore  has  to  depend  on  traveling  troupes.  There 
are  four  houses — San  Felipe,  Cibils,  Solis,  and  Politeama. 
The  latter  two  are  generally  devoted  to  Italian  opera, 
and  every  other  night  the  amateurs  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  hackneyed  repertory,  provided  they  are 
willing  to  pay  %\  (gold)  for  a  stall.  The  Teatro  Solis, 
holding  2,000  people,  is  exteriorly  a  very  elegant  and 
handsomely  proportioned  edifice,  and  very  commodious 
inside,  though  poorly  decorated.  Like  all  South 
American  theaters,  it  has  a  cazuela  reserved  for  ladies, 
and  occasionally  the  house  is  filled  with  all  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  the  town  ;  generally,  however,  there  are 
many  vacant  seats,  and  apparently  no  regular  theater- 
going public.  On  the  nights  when  the  opera  is  closed 
there  is  no  amusement  whatever,  not  even  a  cafd  concert, 
nor  does  the  military  band  play  on  the  Plaza  Matriz 
during  the  winter  months.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  promenade  up  and  down  the  Calle  18  de  Julio  and 
the  Calle  Sarandi,  stand  outside  the  Uruguay  Club  to 
watch  the  ladies  pass,  look  in  at  the  shop  windows,  and 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  shutters  are  put  up, 
and  the  silence  of  the  streets  is  broken  only  by  the  late 
tram-cars  and  by  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  ubiquitous 
and  indefatigable  sellers  of  lottery  tickets,  with  their 
fallacious  and  insinuating  cries:  ^^ Cincuenta  mil  pesos 
para  manana.  Cincuenta  mil  la  suerte,  Tenemos  elgordo, 
Este  es  el bueno,  caballero.  Un  enterito.**  (Fifty  thousand- 
dollars  for  to-morrow.  Fifty  thousand  the  prize.  We've 
got  the  big  one.  This  is  the  right  number,  sir.  A  nice, 
complete  ticket.) 

The  lottery  is  one  of  the  first  and  last  things  that 
strike  the  visitor  in  Montevideo.  It  is  impossible  to 
escape.  From  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  every 
day  in  the  year,  boys  of  six  and  old  men  of  seventy 
wander  about  the  streets  crying  tickets  in  all  tones  of 
voice.  There  are  seven  drawings  a  month,  the  grand 
prize  being  one  time  $50,000,  at  another  $25,000,  and 
at  another  $12,000.  A  complete  ticket  costs  $10  gold, 
and  consists  of  five  quintoSy  or  fifths,  which  are  sold  sep- 
arately at  $2,  and  for  each  drawing  12,000  complete 
tickets  are  issued,  or,  in  other  words,  60,000  fifths,  and 
there  are  1,200  prizes.  The  sum  produced  by  the  sale 
of  all  the  tickets  represents  $120,000,  the  amount  de- 
voted to  prizes  is  $90,000,  and  the  amount  taken  by  the 
Hospital  de  Caridad  is  $30,000.    Of  course,  all  the  tick- 


ets are  not  sold  every  time,  and  the  hospital  runs  the 
chance  of  winning,  prizes  with  the  unsold  numbers,  but 
the  quantity  of  tickets  placed  is  remarkable ;  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  are  seen  buying  2i  quinto ;  the 
sellers  are  found  in  every  village  in  the  republic,  and 
the  neighboring  republics  of  the  Argentine  and  Brazil 
also  take  a  considerable  number  of  tickets.  Thanks  to 
the  resources  of  the  lottery,  the  Hospital  de  Caridad  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 

As  regards  society  in  Montevideo,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  passing  visitor  to  make  any  observations  of  much 
use  or  interest.  The  Hispano- Americans,  for  that  mat- 
ter, have  retained  the  customs  of  the  Spaniards  of  the 
mother  peninsula ;  family  life  is  held  to  be  of  first  im- 
portance, and  strangers  are  with  difficulty  admitted  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  home.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dinner- 
party, the  French  reception,  the  European  soiree,  are 
unknown.  The  family  lives  for  its  members,  and  not 
for  the  outside  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  In 
Montevideo  there  is  no  other  social  animation  than  such 
as  one  finds  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Santiago,  or  Lima — a  rare 
fete  given  by  some  millionaire,.a  grand  ball  offered  to 
the  cream  of  the  Creole  families  by  the  aristocratic  club^ 
and  besides  that  the  evening  promenade,  the  opera,  and 
the  races  at  Maronas,  which  are  frequented  by  a  fash- 
ionable and  well-behaved  public,  far  different  from  that 
which  horrified  me  at  the  Argentine  race-meetings. 
Montevideo,  however,  does  not  possess  a  drive  or  park 
like  the  Palermo  of  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  is  any  particular 
street  or  quarter  of  the  city  especially  h  la  mode.  Fur- 
thermore, suburban  villas  are  very  generally  preferred  to 
town  houses  by  the  rich,  so  that  collective  manifestations 
of  elegance  and  fashion  are  not  easily  made,  except  in 
the  limited  conditions  above  specified.  — Harper  i 
Magazine. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

BY    THEODORE   CHILb. 

The  republic  of  Uruguay,  after  having  been  convulsed 
by  intestine  dissensions  for  so  many  years,  has  now 
entered  what  is  called  the  path  of  progress  and  prosper- 
ity. Like  the  other  South  American  republics,  it  made 
a  great  display  of  its  wealth  and  civilization  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1889,  and  its  painstaking  statisticians 
drew  up  prodigious  tables  of  figures,  from  which  we 
were  able  to  gather  much  interesting  information  about 
this  rich  and  favored  land.  Let  us  endeavor  to  state 
with  the  utmost  brevity  the  physical  and  economical 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  resume  in  general  terms 
the  impressions  of  a  short  visit  to  the  Banda  Oriental,  as 
this  republic  is  generally  called  in  South  America. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  republic  of  Uru- 
guay is  situated  in  the  temperate  zone  of  South  America, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  between  30^  5' 
and  35°  south  latitude,  and  56^  15'  and  60®  45'  west 
longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  On  the  north 
and  east  the  territory  is  bounded  by  Brazil ;  south-east 
and  south  by  the  Atlantic ;  south-west  and  west  by  the 


rivers  La  Plata  and  Uruguay,  which  separate  it  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  The  shape  of  the  territory  is  a 
polygon,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  except  in 
the  center  of  the  Brazilian  frontier.  Its  perimeter  is 
1,075  niiles,  of  which  625  are  sea  and  river  coast.  The 
superficies  is  calculated  to  be  '>3,33o  geographical  miles, 
or  186,920  square  kilometers  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  about 
one  sixth  larger  than  England.  The  territory  is  divided 
into  nineteen  departments.  The  physical  aspect  pre- 
sents a  strong  contrast  wnth  the  flat,  treeless,  and  often 
arid  pampas  of  the  Argentine  ;  the  Banda  Oriental 
abounds  in  wood,  w^ater.  and  hills ;  from  end  to  end  the 
undulation  is  continuous,  and  in  some  departments,  for 
instance,  Minas,  one  might  almost  imagine  one*s  self  in 
Switzerland,  so  fine  does  the  hill  and  mountain  scenery 
become.  The  climate  is  moist,  mild,  and  healthy,  and 
there  are  really  only  two  seasons — summer  and  winter — 
with  a  maximum  of  36**  centigrade  in  January,  and  a 
minimum  of  3*^  above  zero  in  July.  The  hill  chains 
are  numerous,  and  spread  over  the  whole  country,  form- 
ing countless  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes.  There  are  also 
many  isolated  hills,  like  the  Cerro  of  Montevideo*  The 
greatest  height  of  the  mountains,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  is  500  meters,  attained  by  the  Cuchilla  Grande, 
490  by  ihe  Cuchilla  de  Santa  Ana,  and  455  by  the  Cu- 
chilla de  Minas. 

The  important  rivers  number  seventeen,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Plata,  the  Uruguay,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  the 
last  of  which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  territory. 
The  Uruguay  River  is  navigable  as  far  as  Paysandii  for 
ocean-going  ships,  and  as  far  as  Salto  for  coasters  and 
for  the  passenger  steamers  of  light  draught  of  the  Pla- 
tense  Company.  The  distance  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to 
Salto  is  306  miles,  which  the  Platense  steamers  accom- 
plish in  36  hours.  The  outflow  of  the  Uruguay  River 
ts  about  one  fourth  only  of  the  Parand,  averaging 
1 1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  almost  as  much  as  the 
Ganges.  The  scenery  of  the  Uruguay  resembles  that 
of  the  Parand,  being  in  some  places  perhaps  a  little 
bolder  and  more  picturesque,  but  in  genera!  the  aspect 
of  the  banks,  of  the  bluffs,  and  of  the  towns  offers  noth- 
ing strikingly  different  from  what  may  be  seen  on  the 
Parani  between  Martin  Garcia  and  Corrientes.  The 
Rio  Negro  crosses  the  republic,  from  its  source  in  the 
Cuchilla  de  Santa  Telia  in  Brazil  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Uruguay,  running  from  south-wjst  to  west  over  a 
distance  of  463  kilometers.  Small  schooners  can  navi- 
gate this  river  up  to  55  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
water-shed  of  the  Rio  Negro  covers  nearly  three  fourths 
of  the  republic,  and  the  soft  scenery  of  its  banks  is 
characteristic  of  large  sections  of  the  country.  The 
other  thirteen  rivers  of  the  republic  have  courses  vary- 
ing from  245  kilometers  to  150  kilometers,  and  receive 
more  than  1,500  affluents  ;  most  of  them,  too,  are  navi- 
gable up  to  15,  20,  and  30  miles  from  their  mouths. 

Abundantly  irrigated  and  fertile  in  the  majority  of  the 
departments  of  the  republic,  the  soil  produces  every  kind 
of  grain  or  fruit  known  in  temperate  or  subtropical 
climes.      For  catlle-raising  it  is   the  finest  country  in 


South  America,  the  anmials  finding  water,  good  pasture, 
and  the  shelter  of  trees,  hills,  and  valleys  throughout 
the  year  ;  whereas  on  the  plains  of  the  Argentine  horned 
cattle  and  sheep  perish  by  thousands  from  want  of 
water  and  dearth  in  the  summer,  and  from  exposure  and 
inundations  in  the  winter.  As  regards  minerals,  the 
territory  of  Uruguay  is  rich  in  all  the  industrial  and 
precious  metals  and  stones,  from  gold  and  diamonds 
down  to  lead,  agates,  and  carnelian;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  roads  and  means  of  transport,  the  mining  indus- 
try has  not  yet  been  developed  or  even  carefully  studied. 

The  chief  industry  of  Uruguay  is  cattle-raising.  The 
number  of  animals  declared  in  1887  amounted  in  all  to 
more  than  22,000,000  head,  comprising  horned  cattle, 
6,119,482;  sheep,  I5»905,44i  ;  horses,  408,452.  The 
proportion  per  square  kilometer  is  120.13  head,  and  per 
inhabitant,  34.64,  The  above  figures  are  those  of  the 
Artntmria  Esiadisitco^pnhWhhed  at  Montevideo  in  1889. 
In  the  tables  posted  up  in  the  Pavilion  of  Urtiguay  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  the  total  number  of  cattle  existing 
in  the  republic  was  stated  to  be  32,000,000,  having  a 
value  of  407,000,000  francs,  an  ox  being  estimated  at 
60  francs,  a  horse  at  30  francs,  a  sheep  at  4  francs,  and 
a  pig  at  30  francs.  The  difference  of  10,000,000  head  is 
more  than  the  normal  increase  of  two  years.  The  dis- 
crepancy, however,  need  not  astonish  us.  The  Spanish- 
Americans  have  become  of  late  years  indefatigable  com- 
pilers of  statistical  tables,  but  few  of  these  tables  resist 
careful  scrutiny  and  control  We  most  be  content  to 
accept  the  figures  given  as  being  more  or  less  exact. 
These  enormous  totals  mean  clearly  that  Uruguay  is 
essentially  a  pastoral  country.  Agriculture,  we  find,  is 
developed  only  in  the  departments  of  Montevideo,  Cane- 
lones,  and  Colonia ;  in  the  departments  of  the  interior 
it  has  not  made  any  notable  progress.  Nevertheless,  the 
country  produces  more  cereals  than  are  needed  for  home 
consumption,  and  in  1887  upward  of  4*000,000  francs 
worth  of  grain  was  exported.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  vines  in  Uruguay,  and  the  experime(its 
promise  to  be  successful. 

An  industry  derived  from  the  pastoral  is  that  of  the 
saladeros — establishments  where  animals  are  killed,  and 
their  hides,  flesh,  etc,  salted  or  otherwise  utilized.  In 
Uruguay  the  great  saladeros  are  at  Montevideo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cerro»  and  at  Fray  Bentos,  Paysandii,  and 
Salto,  on  the  Uruguay  River.  The  model  establishment 
and  the  most  famous  is  that  of  Fray  Bentos,  where  Lie- 
big's  extract  of  beef  is  made.  This  saladero,  founded  inj 
1 864,  kills  1,000  animals  a  day  during  the  summer  seasor 
and  employs  600  men.  At  Montevideo  one  of  the  best 
saladeros  for  visiting  is  that  of  Cibils,  but  in  all  the  es- 
tablishments the  processes  of  slaughtering  and  cutting 
up  are  the  same,  and  the  scene  of  bloodshed  equnMv 
nauseating.  The  meat,  cut  into  long  bands,  salted,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  becomes  charqui  or  tasajo^  and  is  ex- 
ported in  bags,  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  Cuba,  The  demand* 
however,  is  decreasing,  and  consequently,  both  in  Uru- 
guay and  in  the  Argentine,  great  efforts  are  being  made 
10  organise  the  exportation  of  live  cattle  and  refriger- 
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ated  meat  on  a  grand  scale  to  European  ports.  At 
present  between  700,000  and  800,000  head  of  cattle  are 
killed  every  year  in  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  and  nearly 
half  that  total  is  slaughtered  in  the  saladeros  of  Monte- 
video. 

The  population  of  the  Republica  Oriental  del  Uru- 
guay was  estimated  in  1888  at  687,194  souls.  The  latest 
census  of  the  department  of  Montevideo,  taken  Novem- 
ber 18,  1889,  gave  a  total  of  214,682  inhabitants,  com- 
prising 114,578  natives  and  100,104  foreigners,  of  whom 
four  fifths  live  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  itself. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  the  whole  republic 
in  1888  was  3.46  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer  ;  but, 
taking  the  density  department  by  department,  we  find 
308.54  per  square  kilometer  in  Montevideo,  14.76  in 
Canelones,  6.40  in  Colonia,  and  then  dwindling  down  in 
the  remaining  departments  from  3.26  to  0.55  in  Artigas. 
Four  departments — Durazno,  Minas,  Treinta  y  Tres,  and 
Cerro  Largo — have  only  1.61  inhabitants  to  the  square 
kilometer.  These  figures  explain  the  lonely  aspect  of 
the  country  as  one  crosses  it  even  by  rail.  Almost  the 
third  part  of  the  population  of  the  republic  lives  in 
Montevideo.  Outside  of  Montevideo  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  undulating  prairies,  flocks  and  herds,  ran- 
ches, wood,  water,  sky,  and  a  few  human  beings  riding 
along  with  their  ponchos  sweeping  their  horses'  flanks. 
The  country  being  essentially  pastoral,  the  chief,  and 
one  might  say  almost  the  only,  articles  of  exportation 
are  live-stock  and  animal  products  known  Z!&  productos 
de  ganatUria^  including  wool,  hair,  bones,  dried  meat, 
hides,  tallow,  etc.  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Brazil  are  the  countries  that  do  most  trade  with  Uru- 
guay, both  in  exportation  and  importation. 

From  the  statements  made  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  direct  taxes,  it  appears  that  in  1887,  the 
date  given  by  the  latest  official  statistics,  the  value  of 
property  declared  amounted  to  $272,529,674  gold,  and 
the  number  of  proprietors  to  54,761.  Of  this  total  the 
majority — 5 1 .34  per  cent. — are  foreigners,  namely,  28, 1 1 2, 
ana  26,649,  or  48.66  per  cent.,  Uruguayans.  The  most 
numerous  foreigners  are  Italians  (8,329) ;  then  follow  in 
order,  Spaniards  (7,724),  Brazilians  (6,776),  French 
(2,895),  Argentines  (842),  English  (492),  Germans  (356), 
Swiss  (271),  Portuguese  (267),  etc.  As  regards  the  value 
of  property  held  by  foreigners,  the  Brazilians  head 
the  list  with  $50,823,238 ;  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
follow  with  $31,000,000  and  $30,000,000 ;  then  the 
French  with  $16,000,000,  the  English  with  $8,000,000, 
the  Argentines  with  $5,000,000,  the  Germans  with 
$3,000,000 ;  and  lastly  the  Portuguese  and  other  nation- 
alities. In  the  provinces  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Brazilians  are  the  most  numerous  foreign  property- 
holders  after  the  natives,  their  number  being  6,716. 
The  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  French  follow,  with  5,904, 
4,429,  and  1,843  respectively. 

The  principal  revenue  of  the  Uruguayan  republic  is 
derived  from  the  customs  duties,  which  amount  to 
46,500,000  francs  in  a  total  budget  of  about  70,000,000 
francs ;    the     property    taxes     give     about    6,000,000 


francs,  and  the  balance  is  produced  by  post-office, 
stamps,  patents,  licenses,  etc.  These  figures  are  enough 
to  indicate  that  Uruguay  is  extremely  protectionist. 
Indeed,  the  first  article  of  the  customs  laws  of  1888  says 
that  **  all  foreign  merchandise  imported  for  consumption" 
shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  31  per  cent.,  except 
arms,  powder,  cheese,  butter,  ham,  meat,  etc.,  which 
pay  51  per  cent.;  hats,  clothes,  shoes,  furniture,  car- 
riages, etc.,  48  per  cent. ;  chocolate,  candles,  and  vari- 
ous comestibles,  44  per  cent.  I  quote  only  two  or  three 
instances,  which  will  suffice  to  explain  for  what  reasons 
living  is  very  dear  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  wages 
only  apparently  high. 

The  political  organization  is  that  of  a  representative 
republic,  and  the  Constitution  is  modeled  on  that  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  president  is 
elected  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Political  life  is  very 
torpid  in  this  thinly  inhabited  pastoral  land,  and  the 
phenomena  that  it  presents  are  neither  instructive  nor 
interesting.  The  chief  point  to  be  noted  is  that  since 
the  period  of  revolutions  and  dictatorships  has  been 
closed  the  progress  of  the  country  has  been  rapid,  and 
considerable  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  public 
instruction,  public  works,  and  national  development  in 
general. 

The  apparatus  of  public  instruction  consists  of  a 
university  at  Montevideo — with  upward  of  600  students 
and  60  professors — and  380  public  schools,  of  which  62 
are  in  the  department  of  Montevideo,  and  the  balance 
in  the  other  provinces.  The  number  of  pupils  at  these 
schools  in  1888  was  18,000  boys  and  nearly  15,000  girls, 
and  the  teaching  staff"  numbered  700,  of  whom  230  were 
men,  and  the  rest  women.  The  cost  of  education  is 
calculated  at  about  $16  (gold)  per  head  per  annum.  The 
number  of  private  schools  in  the  whole  republic  is  about 
400,  and  the  number  of  their  pupils  about  21,000.  Of 
these  private  schools  250  are  in  the  department  of  Mon- 
tevideo, and  the  rest  in  the  country.  The  teaching  staff 
of  the  private  schools  is  composed  of  some  800  persons, 
the  majority  being  women  ;  and  of  this  total  about  170 
are  members  of  religious  communities.  At  Montevideo 
there  is  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  over  200  pupils, 
36  professors,  and  24  experts,  installed  in  a  fine  new 
building  near  the  Plaza  Ramirez.  There  is  also  a  mil- 
itary college,  with  60  pupils,  supported  by  the  State,  who 
come  out  with  the  grade  of  sub-lieutenant. 

The  army  of  Uruguay,  in  the  rank  and  file  of  which 
are  many  Africans  and  Indians,  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  generals  and  superior  officers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  battalions  of  infantry,  four  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  forming  a  total  of  3,264 
soldiers,  197  officers,  and  21  generals  on  active  service, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  who  enjoy  pensions.  The  navy 
consists  of  three  gun-boats  and  seven  small  steamers, 
manned  by  119  men,  43  engineers  and  stokers,  and  12 
superior  officers  and  10  chiefs  {jefes).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  frontier  garrison  troops  and  of  those  stationed 
in  the  capital,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  are  scattered 
throughout  the  provinces,  where  they  perform  the  duties 


of  rural  police,  maintain  order  in  the  villages,  and  stroll 
down  to  the  railway  stations  to  see  the  trains  pass  and 
hear  the  news*  They  are  dressed  somewhat  in  the 
French  style,  and,  as  a  rule,  look  rather  shabby  and 
neglected. 

The  budget  of  the  republic  for  1890-91  wis  fixed  at 
$16,081  »247. 86,  and  the  revenues  were  estimated  at 
$16,143,000,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  3^'»752.i4.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  finances  of  the  country  have  been 
of  late  years  in  a  fair  condition,  and  the  Argentine  crisis 
arrived  just  in  time  to  arrest  certain  tendencies  toward 
wild  speculation  and  fictitious  operations,  which  were 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves  in  Montevideo  with  all 
the  symptoms  that  had  been  observed  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  continuation  of  the  economical  crisis,  and  the  sub- 
sequent revolution  in  the  Argentine,  caused,  however, 
grave  perturbations  in  the  commerce  and  finances  of 
Montevideo^  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  consider- 
able intercourse  between  these  two  great  ports  of  La 
Plata, 

The  republic  of  Uruguay  is  still  poorly  provided  with 
ways  of  communication.  The  jolting  diligence  main- 
tains an  undisputed  reign  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  ;  roads  are  wanting ;  and  for  these  reasons  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  although  more  or  less 
known,  has  been  neglected.  But  as  the  railway  lines 
advance  and  branch  out  we  are  likely  very  shortly  to 
hear  of  the  creation  of  great  extractive  enterprises,  in- 
cluding several  gold-mines-  As  in  the  Argentine,  the 
railw^ays  already  made,  in  making,  or  to  be  made  in 
Uruguay  are  practically  the  monopoly  of  English  cap- 
ital. The  chief  company  is  the  Central  Uruguay,  whose 
three  trunk  lines  spread  out  like  a  duck's  foot,  and  mark 
the  whole  territory  as  their  own.  One  line  runs  from 
Montevideo  through  the  towns  of  La  Paz,  Piedras, 
Canelones,  Santa  Lucia,  Florida,  Durazno,  across  the 
river  Yi  by  means  of  a  bridge  2,005  ^^^^  ^^'^S  ^^^  5^ 
feet  high,  and  so  on  to  Paso  de  los  Toros  and  Rio  Ne- 
gro,  where  it  crosses  the  river  of  that  name  over  a  mag- 
nificent bridge  resting  on  nine  pillars,  with  viaducts  of 
approach  at  each  end,  supported  by  11  pillars.  The 
distance  from  Montevideo  to  Paso  de  los  Toros  is  273 
kilometers.  At  this  latter  point  is  a  junction  with  the 
Midland  Uruguay  line,  which  runs  to  the  important  town 
of  Paysandd,  famous  for  its  canned  ox- tongues,  and 
thence  to  Salto,  having  a  total  length  of  about  318  ki- 
lometers. At  Salio  is  the  terminus  of  the  Ferrocarril 
Noroeste  del  Uruguay^  which  runs  to  Santa  Rosa  and 
Cnareim,  a  distance  of  nearly  179  kilometers,  and  works 
in  combination  with  the  Brazilian  Great  Southern  line 
between  Cuareim,  Uruguayana,  and  Itaqui.  This  line 
is  of  great  importance  for  commerce  with  Brazil,  and 
for  the  Departments  of  Salto  and  Paysandd,  because 
the  navigation  of  the  Uruguay  from  Salto  up  to  Brazil, 
besides  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  falls,  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  sinking  of  the  waters  of  the  river. 

A  branch  of  the  Central  Uruguay  ^:^  kilometers  long 
runs  from  the  station  of  Veinte  Cinco  de  Agosto  as  far 
as  San  Jose,  and  there  are  projects  for  extending  the 


line  to  Rosario,  and  thence  to  Colon i a,  to  Palmira,  and 

Fray  Bentos;  but  there  is  no  probability  of  these  branches 
being  built  for  years  to  come.  The  main  lines  above 
mentioned  form  a  trunk  series,  connecting  the  western 
parts  of  Uruguay  with  Montevideo,  Brazil,  and  the  great 
ports  of  the  Uruguay  and  La  Plata  Rivers. 

A  second  trunk  line,  the  Ferrocarril  Nordeste  del 
Uruguay,  owned  by  the  Central  Uruguay,  runs  from 
Montevideo  to  Minas,  a  distance  of  122  kilometers,  with 
thirteen  stations,  in  a  rich  agricultural,  marble,  and  stone- 
quarrying  region.  From  the  station  of  Toledo  on  this 
line,  a  few  miles  only  from  Montevideo,  starts  a  line 
300  kilometers  long  to  Nico  Perez,  with  a  projected 
ultimate  extension  to  Artigas.  The  line  to  Nico  Perez 
will  doubtless  be  open  for  traffic  in  1892.  A  third  truni 
line  is  the  extension  of  the  Central  Uruguay  from  Paso" 
de  los  Toros  to  Rivera,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  which 
will  also  be  completed,  in  all  probability,  before  the  end 
of  i892»  the  distance  between  the  two  points  being  about 
300  kilometers.  From  Rivera  there  is  a  length  of  about 
70  kilometers  of  railway  needed  to  reach  Cacequi,  a 
point  on  the  Brazilian  line  from  Porto  Alegre  to  Uru- 
guayana 

This  system  of  rails  would  place  the  Province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  in  direct  communication  with  Montevideo, 
which  would  thus  become  the  natural  port  of  this  rich 
section  of  Brazil,  instead  of  Porto  Alegre,  wliich  is  prac- 
tically useless,  because  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  is  blocked 
up  with  sand,  and  the  entrance  impossible  sometirae$'| 
for  months  together.  Indeed,  even  at  present  Monte- 
video is  virtually  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  thanks  to  the 
great  contraband  business  carried  on  by  means  of  bull^M 
ock  carts,  which  carry  European  goods  from  Uruguay 
across  the  frontier,  the  Brazilian  import  duties  being  so 
much  higher  than  those  of  the  Banda  Oriental  that  the 
operation  is  remunerative. 

The  great  amount  of  business  already  done  between 
the  republic  of  Uruguay  and  the  neighboring  Brazilian 
province,  and  the  near  prospect  of  closer  and  easier 
communications,  thanks  to  railway  extensions,  render  it 
permissible  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  possible  union 
of  the  two,  the  more  so  as  the  interests  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  inhabitants  point  that  way  ;  for,  although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande  are  Por- 
tuguese, there  is  more  real  affinity  between  them  and 
the  Uruguayans  than  between  them  and  the  Brazilians 
of  the  tropical  regions.  The  number  of  Brazilians  who 
hold  property  in  Uruguay  is  a  point  to  be  remembered 
in  this  connection,  and  the  advantage  of  strengthening 
Uruguay  and  establishing  a  buffer  republic  between  the 
Argentine  and  the  vast  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  is  one  which  might  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
diplomatists  of  both  hemispheres. 

Excursions  across  the  territory  of  Uruguay  reveal  noth- 
ing of  very  great  interest  to  the  tourist.  The  landscape 
in  parts  is  pretty  ;  some  finely  situated  tstancias  are  to 
be  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay;  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  too,  is  especially  interesting  and 
characteristic  of  the  fertile  parts  of  the  territory,  which 
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present  a  similar  combination  of  water,  wood,  and  roll- 
ing prairie.  But,  after  all,  one  soon  wearies  of  looking 
at  the  same  kind  of  view  hour  after  hour,  league  after 
league,  and  province  after  province.  The  fences  of 
posts  and  wire  are  varied  sometimes  by  fences  of  aloes 
and  cactus  ;  the  eucalyptus,  the  poplar,  and  other  trees 
are  also  planted  to  form  fences,  as  in  Chili ;  the  roads, 
where  one  sees  long  teams  of  oxen  toiling  along  with 
huge  wagons,  are  as  terrible  as  those  of  the  Argentine ; 
the  prairies  are  dotted  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses;  occasionally  you  see  two  or  three  peasants 
wearing  brown  ponchos  riding  and  driving  animals  be- 
fore them  ;  at  long  intervals  you  see  one  or  two  ranchos, 
or  huts,  where  these  peasants  live.  In  the  Argentine 
the  ranches  appeared  miserable  enough,  but  in  Uruguay 
I  saw  many  even  more  primitive,  mere  huts  of  black 
mud,  with  a  roof  of  maize  straw,  a  floor  of  beaten  earth, 
a  doorway,  but  not  always  a  window.  The  cabins  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  give  some  idea  of  the  Uruguayan 
rancho.  It  is  a  comfortless,  unhealthy,  rheumatic  dwell- 
ing, less  civilized  than  that  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  more 
carelessly  built  than  the  most  ordinary  bird's-nest.  As 
for  the  towns,  after  Montevideo  the  most  important  is 
Paysandd,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  a  dozen  Ar- 
gentine towns  similarly  situated.  Salto  is  absolutely 
without  interest.  Floriday  boasts  a  monument  in  com- 
memoration of  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
the  republic,  proclaimed  in  that  town  on  August  25, 
1825.  Santa  Lucia,  much  frequented  in  summer  by 
people  from  Montevideo,  is  surrounded  by  pretty  coun- 
try, and  has  a  picturesque  plaza,  and  a  large  church 
with  elaborate  stucco  columns  and  Corinthian  capitals 
supporting  a  tympanum. 

As  a  rule,  the  Uruguayan  provincial  town  is  a  vast 
agglomeration  of  rectilinear  unpaved  streets  and  stucco 
houses,  having  no  particular  character,  but  presenting  a 
less  neglected  and  untidy  aspect  than  similar  towns  in 
the  Argentine.  The  whole  Banda  Oriental  and  its 
inhabitants  strike  one  as  being  more  refined,  more 
amiable,  and  more  gentle  than  the  land  and  people  of 
the  sister  republic.  Nevertheless,  in  the  country  every 
thing  is  very  primitive,  and  one  is  astounded  at  the 
rough  way  in  which  many  of  the  rich  estancieros  live 
on  their  estates  in  the  simplest  and  most  comfortless 
houses.  These  men  own  leagues  and  leagues  of  land, 
and  they  live  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  with  two  or  three 
generations  of  children  under  the  same  roof  and  eating 
at  the  same  table,  in  the  old-fashioned  Creole  way.  Such 
men,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  are  not  progressive ; 
they  continue  their  pastoral  industry  in  an  indolent, 
apathetic  manner,  leaving  to  nature  almost  every  thing 
except  the  operation  of  selling  and  receiving  the  money; 
and,  above  all,  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  subdivide 
their  lands  and  let  them  out  for  farming.  Uruguay  is 
being  kept  back  chiefly  by  the  conservativeness  of  the 
Creole  land-holders,  who  possess  immense  estates  that 
are  inadequately  developed.  The  law  of  inheritance 
and  the  obligatory  subdivision  of  property  among  the 
heirs  will  modify  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  course  of 


time,  and  these  vast  holdings  will  be  gradually  broken 
up  ^d  developed  in  detail.  The  process,  however,  will 
necessarily  be  slow,  and  meanwhile,  as  the  State  owns 
no  lands,  the  increase  of  immigration  can  only  be  slow  in 
proportion. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  land  belonging  to  the  State, 
official  immigration  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  in  the 
republic  of  Uruguay;  nevertheless  a  new  law,  promul- 
gated in  June,  1890,  devoted  forty-five  articles  to  the 
details  of  this  question.  Among  the  chief  articles  of 
the  law  are  the  following :  The  consular  agents  of  the 
republic  shall  give  information  in  their  various  posts  both 
to  intending  immigrants  and  to  the  home  government, 
and  make  out  annual  reports  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  subject  of  emigration  and  immigration.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  republic  shall  fix  annually 
a  sum  for  paying  third-class  passages  for  immigrants 
from  Europe,  which  passages  shall  be  repaid  by  the  immi- 
grant by  means  of  quarterly  installments,  with  an  an- 
nual interest  of  six  per  cent.,  within  two  years  and  a 
half  after  his  arrival.  Colonization  enterprises  and  pri- 
vate individuals  may  obtain  from  the  Direccion  de  In- 
migrcLcion  y  Agricultura  the  advance  of  passage  money 
for  persons  whom  they  may  designate,  against  a  vale 
drawn  up  in  the  conditions  of  repayment  above  men- 
tioned. The  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  beggars, 
cripples,  aged  men,  except  when  they  form  part  of  a 
family;  Asiatics,  Africans,  gypsies,  Hungarians,  and 
Bohemians.  With  these  (deceptions  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural and  day  laborers  and  artisans  are  demanded. 
The  consular  agents  of  the  republic  are  ordered  to  make 
continuous  propaganda  in  favor  of  immigration,  "  recti- 
fying erroneous  versions  that  are  contrary  to  the  credit 
of  Uruguay  as  a  country  for  immigration,  making  known 
its  geographical,  economical,  and  social  conditions,  the 
general  advantages  it  offers  to  the  immigrant,  and  the 
special  favors  that  it  assures  for  his  passage,  board,  and 
lodging  during  the  first  eight  days  after  his  arrival,  and 
for  securing  him  an  immediate  and  lucrative  engage- 
ment in  the  country." 

In  the  main  this  new  law  is  the  reproduction  of  the  Ar- 
gentine law  concerning  assisted  immigration.  Its  prom- 
ises, however,  are  more  fallacious  than  those  of  the  Argen- 
tine law,  inasmuch  as  the  Argentine  government  pos- 
sesses still  vast  expanses  of  unoccupied  territory  and  va- 
rious official  colonies  in  the  Chaco,  where  it  can  send 
the  new-comers  to  engage  in  a  hard  struggle  against 
mosquitoes  and  fever.  In  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  on 
the  other  hand,  unless  the  government  should  deter- 
mine to  expropriate  certain  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
colonization — a  measure  \»'hich  is  scarcely  probable — 
employment  can  be  given  only  to  immigrants  in  a  lim- 
ited degree,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket and  of  private  colonization  enterprises.  As  for  the 
special  favors  of  board  and  lodging  during  the  first 
eight  days  after  arrival,  they  consist  in  the  hospitality 
of  the  Hotel  de  Inmigracion,  of  Montevideo — an  ex- 
tensive two-story  building,  having  one  fa9ade  on  the 
Calle  25  de  Agosto  and  another  toward  the  bay,  where 


there  is  a  special  mole  and  quay  for  landing  ihe  immi- 
grants and  their  baggage.  All  these  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  immigrants  and  for  facilitating  their 
arrival  are  excellent  ;  but  the  question  is  what  to  do 
with  them  when  they  have  arrived  ;  for  although  they 
have  hitherto  presented  themselves  only  in  compara- 
tively small  numbers,  it  appears  that  it  has  not  been 
found  easy  to  find  them  work  and  places.  A  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  foreign  consulates  in  Monte- 
video are  overwhelmed  with  applications  from  deceived 
immigrants  who  wish  to  return  to  their  country,  while 
the  newspapers  every  week  contain  heartrending  ac- 
counts of  the  misery  and  ill-treatment  of  immigrants 
who  have  been  abandoned  in  the  provinces  of  the  in- 
terior, or  simply  turned  out  of  the  Hotel  de  Inmigra- 
cion  to  starve  or  beg  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  In 
spite  of  the  promises  and  information  of  the  consular 
agents  of  Uruguay,  the  republic's  offers  of  assisted  pas- 
sages and  lucrative  engagements  are  full  of  snares  and 
disappointments,  and  for  the  reasons  above  briefly  indi- 
cated the  healthy  and  rational  current  of  immigra- 
tion must  be  slow  and  gradual.  If  the  Orientals  were 
otherwise  than  they  are  things  might  be  different,  and 
the  transformation  of  the  republic  rapid.  In  other  hands 
Uruguay,  with  its  splendid  soil,  fine  climate,  and  facili- 
ties of  navigationi  might  become  one  of  the  greatest  food- 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  But  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics  it  is  vain  to  look  for  active  patriotism, 
co-operative  energy,  and  public  spirit.  Whatever  prog- 
ress is  accomplished  in  any  and  all  of  them  has  been 
realized  mainly  by  foreigners,  not  with  the  help  of,  but 
in  spite  of  the  administration,  and  in  spite  of  the  con- 
servative apathy  of  the  Creole  population.  At  present 
we  have  seen  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Uruguay  is  3.46  inhabitants  to  the  square 
kilometer,  and  the  total  is  less  than  700,000. — Harper  s 
Magazine, 

The  Indians  of  BraziK 

BY  REV,   H.  C.   TUCKER. 

The  principal  section  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Indians  is  the  great  interior  highlands  and  valleys  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River,  Much  of  this  territory 
has  never  been  explored.  No  one  knows  how  many 
souls  there  are  in  this  region.  The  estimated  number, 
by  different  persons  who  have  been  among  some  of  the 
tribes  and  over  parts  of  the  country,  ranges  from  four 
hundred  thousand  to  two  millions.  Judging  from  the 
extent  of  the  territory  and  from  some  recent  facts  given 
by  German  explorers,  one  might  reasonably  estimate  the 
number  at  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millions.  These 
explorers  report  the  discovery  of  seven  new  tribes  of 
peaceable  and  industrious  Indians  in  the  hitherto  unex- 
plored valley  of  the  Xingu  River.  If  all  the  unknown 
territory  of  Brazil  was  carefully  explored  it  might  be 
revealed  that  we  have  even  more  than  two  millions  of 
"dusky  relatives"  in  these  wilds. 

The  government  of  Brazil  through  the  Romish  Church 


has  made  some  effort  to  civilize  and  catechise  some  of 
the  tribes  on  the  borders  of  civilization.  Such  are  the 
systems  and  methods  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  such 
is  the  character  of  the  work  done,  that  it  remains  a  ques- 
tion with  some  if  more  harm  than  good  has  not  been 
accomplished.  Certainly  many  of  the  vices  and  im- 
moralities of  the  coast  cities  and  towns  have  been  intro- 
duced among  these  tribes  along  with  what  efforts 
have  been  made  at  catechising  and  civilizing.  Be  this 
question  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  two  million  people  know  nothing  of  the  true  God 
and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Bible. 

It  is  true  they  have  some  faint  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  of  a  number  of  gods.  The  most  reliable  in- 
formation that  I  can  gather  from  my  own  personal  con- 
tact with  them,  and  from  others  who  have  been  among 
them,  is  that  they  have  three  principal  gods  :  the  Sun, 
the  creator  of  all  things  having  animal  life;  the  Moon, 
creator  of  all  things  having  vegetable  life;  and  Ruda, 
the  god  of  love,  charged  with  all  the  affairs  of  matri- 
mony and  of  the  reproduction  of  animal  life.  Each  of 
these  gods  is  served  by  the  inferior  gods,  and  they  by 
others,  and  so  on,  until  they  reach  the  idea  that  each 
creature  has  its  special  god  or,  as  they  say,  mother. 
They  never  use  the  word  father  in  connection  with  their 
deities,  but  always  mother — mother  of  the  living,  mother 
of  vegetables,  mother  of  reproduction. 

They  seem   to  have  no  conception  of    Satan;  their ^ 
gods  may  be  displeased,  and  consequently  punish  themj 

There  are  evidences  that  they  believe  in  immortality. 
When  a  corpse  is  buried  they  deposit  pots  containing 
food;  the  arms  of  the  dead  also  accompany  him  (the 
bow  and  arrow  and  such  like),  that  he  may  provide  him- 
self with  game.  These  would  be  unnecessary  if  there 
was  no  life  after  death,  In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  it 
is  said  they  bury  their  dead  in  their  huts,  with  the  hope 
that  while  they  are  asleep  they  may  be  visited  by  the 
spirits  of  those  who  loved  them.  These  things  and 
others  go  to  show  they  have  some  faint  ideas  of  immor- 
tality ;  but  far  from  the  Christian's  knowledge  and  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

As  before  stated,  some  little  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  government  through  Romish  priests  to  enlighten  and 
catechise  some  of  the  tribes.  All  praise  to  whom  it  is 
due  for  whatever  good  may  have  been  done  [  The  mass 
remains  yet  untouched.  In  some  places  they  suffer 
much  from  their  contact  with  the  people.  Last  year, 
while  visiting  a  tribe  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Catharina, 
I  was  told  of  some  brutal  things  done  by  the  while  man 
to  them*  In  one  encounter  about  twenty  of  them  w^ere 
killed  ;  some  women  bowed  on  their  knees  before  the 
men,  and  with  uplifted  hands  pleaded  pitifully  to  be 
spared ;  but  were  cruelly  slain  while  thus  pleading. 
These  and  many  other  horrifying  things  were  told  niti 
not  only  by  domesticated  Indians,  but  by  more  humane 
Brazilians. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  I  was  told  that  those 
who  had  been  taught  to  work   are  bought  and  soldbv 


the  rubber-gatherers  and  others  negotiating  in  that  coun- 
try. One  man  told  me  he  had  seven  Indian  boys  employed 
on  a  small  boat  on  a  trip  up  one  of  the  rivers^  and  was 
offered  about  $150  apiece  for  them, — NashviiU  Chris- 
Han  Advocate, 


Westei'ii  Argeiitiiie, 


I  BV  REV.  C.  W.  MILLER. 

1  Mendoza  is  the  great  center  of  the  extreme  west  of 

the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Great  Western  Railroad^  and  the  starting  point  of  the 
Transandine  Line,  which  is  in  way  of  construction,  the 
first  division  of  which  is  already  open  to  traffic.  This 
line  is  to  be  the  first  to  cross  the  South  American  con- 
tinent. It  will  connect  by  rail  Buenos  Ayres  and  Val- 
paraiso. Once  that  this  line  is  finished,  Mendoza  will 
become  one  of  the  well-known  cities  of  South  America, 
Also  another  railroad  is  soon  to  be  built  directly  to  the 
south  to  San  Kafael,  starting  from  this  city  ;  thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  Mendoza  is  already  a  great  commer- 
cial center,  whose  importance  will  ever  increase  with 
the  onward  march  of  this  great  but  new  country.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very 
great,  but  not  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Yet,  however,  silver  in  small  quantities  is  mined,  and 
since  last  year  a  German  company  has  been  operating 
very  successfully  petroleum  mines.  The  petroleum  is 
carried  through  pipes  from  the  mines  to  a  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  and  is  used  by  the  same  com- 
pany to  make  gas  for  the  lighting  of  the  city.  At  pres- 
ent the  principal  source  of  wealth  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  ;  however,  other  industries  are  springing  up. 

Evangelical  Work 
was  begun  there  some  five  years  ago,  and  every  advanc- 
ing year  shows  the  importance  of  Mendoza  as  a  center 
of  propaganda;  and  since  our  appointment  to  this  field 
we  have  not  only  tried  to  hold  what  was  gained  and  to 
push  on  the  work  in  the  city,  but  also  have  made  special 
efforts  to  carry  its  influence  to  the  surrounding  country 
and  provinces.  To  this  end  we  published  for  twelve 
months  a  monthly  paper,  and  distributed  it  broadcast 
in  the  out  towns.  We  also  have  made  it  a  point  to 
seek  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  would  receive 
and  distribute  tracts  in  all  these  places.  Our  labors  in 
this  line  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  already  our  hearts  are 
cheered  by  the  report  of  good  that  has  been  done. 

This  year,  for  us,  has  been  one  of  much  toil  and  suffer- 
ing. The  first  four  months  both  the  pastor  and  his 
assistant  were  in  very  poor  health ;  and  then  Brother 
Griot,  the  assistant,  lost  his  only  little  child,  and  we 
had  very  severe  sickness  in  our  family. 

The  progress  of  the  work  seemed  slow,  and  there 
was  much  to  discourage  ;  but  at  the  present,  thank  the 
Lord,  a  livelier  spirit  is  manifest,  four  have  recently 
joined  on  probation,  and  a  class  of  probationers  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  reception  in  full  communion.  In  the 
class  that  was  received  at  the  end  of  last  year  there  was 


one  very  interesting  case — ^a  woman  seventy  years  old. 
She  had,  of  course,  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  tells  how  she  used  to  deprive  her 
children  of  bread  in  order  that  she  might  buy  a  candle 
to  put  before  the  image  that  she  worshiped.  Being  ^ 
asked  if  she  was  satisfied  \vith  her  baptism,  sherespond-J 
ed  (literally) :  **  For  me  it  would  be  very  nice  to  be  ^ 
baptized  again,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  what  I  have 
experienced  in  changing  from  the  Roman  religion  to 
the  gospel  faith  is  such  a  great  change  that  all  things 
have  become  new  ;  hence  I  would  like  to  be  baptized 
again/'  We  shall  never  forget  the  gleam  of  joy  that 
made  bright  that  dark,  wrinkled  face  the  night  we  bap- 
lized  her.     She  was  so  happy  ! 

In  the  present  class  we  have  another  interesting  case 
in  a  young  man  who  was  brought  up  by  a  priest,  or 
rather  by  two  priests,  because  the  first  died  and  another 
took  him.  He  says  that  these  priests  kept  women,  and 
had  children  born  to  them,  and  lived  such  filthy  and 
immoral  lives  that  when  he  grew  up  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  what  was  called  the  Christian  religion  that  he 
drifted  into  infidelity,  and  for  four  years  believed  noth- 
ing. Afterward  the  merchant  who  has  him  employed 
offered  him  the  use  of  his  library.  Looking  through  it  he 
found  a  Bible,  but  the  merchant  said,  **  O,  no,  you  must 
not  read  that  book^ — it  is  a  bad  book  !  '*  But  he  insisted, 
read  the  Bible,  and  finally  his  friend  gave  it  to  him,  and 
thus  he  was  started  on  the  way  that  has  led  him  to 
Christ,  When  he  was  married  the  priest  tried  to  take 
this  Bible  from  him,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  burning 
it.  Of  course,  the  young  man  would  not  agree  to  this, 
yet  the  priest  insisted  that  he  was  going  to  keep  the 
book  and  burn  it,  until  this  faithful  youth  threatened  to 
carry  him  before  the  court  if  he  did  not  deliver  him  his 
Bible. 

Last  month  we  opened  an  evangelical  day-school,  and 
already  the  little  room  is  full.  Brother  Griot  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  school  for  the  present 

Our  Sunday-school  is  prosperous,  there  being  at 
present  three  English  classes,  three  Spanish  classes,  and 
one  French  class,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  some  eighty 
members.  The  Sunday-school  is  in  great  need  of  a 
library. 

San  Juan, 

the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  lies 
north  of  Mendoza,  called  loudly  last  year  for  the  Gos- 
pel, the  interest  being  awakened  principally  by  col- 
porteurs, the  last  of  whom  was  Seftor  Aguirre,  a  worker 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  spent 
five  months  in  that  city,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the 
need  of  the  Gospel  there  that  he  finally  joined  our  Mis- 
sion and  offered  himself  for  that  field.  This  arrange- 
ment was  made,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  with 
us  in  preparation,  he  took  up  the  work  in  San  Juan  in 
the  month  of  January  of  this  year. 

San  Juan  was  founded  in  1561,  and  is  a  nice  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants. 

It  possesses  a  custom-house,  a  branch  of  the  national 
bank,  the  Bank  of  Cuyo,  a  national  college,  a  normal , 
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school  for  ladies,  a  national  school  of  engineering,  a 
seminary,  and  fifteen  primary  schools.  The  more  im- 
portant industries  are  farming  and  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  province  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

A  hall  on  one  of  the  main  streets  was  rented,  and  on  the 
first  of  March  the  work  was  formally  opened  by  the 
superintendent,  Dr.  Drees.  The  first  meetings  were 
well  attended,  and  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
minister  of  government,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
high  position.  A  Christian  brother  who  lives  out  of  the 
cky  also  gave,  free  of  charge,  a  room  for  permanent 
services ;  hence  already  we  have  two  centers  of  propa- 
ganda. The  work  is  progressing.  Last  month  we  re- 
ceived in  full  fellowship  the  first  members — six  from 
probation  and  three  by  transfer.  Property  has  been 
bought  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  national  currency.  A 
friend  of  the  cause  who  has  been  very  liberal  in  helping 
toward  the  support  of  Seftor  Aguirre  gave  a  donation 
to  cover  the  first  payment,  which  was  one  fourth  of  the 
cost  price. 

San  Rafael, 

a  small  town  in  this  province  to  the  south  of  Mendoza, 
has  been  sending  up  the  Macedonian  cry  this  year  as 
San  Juan  did  last.  Brother  Labra,  a  colporteur  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  toward  the  end  of  last  year 
visited  this  place  and  sold  Bibles.  The  priest  made  a 
propaganda  against  him  and  the  Bibles,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  and  burning  several  of  the  books.  Interest 
was  awakened,  a  Christian  family  was  found,  and  a  col- 
ony where  several  French  Protestants  are  located  was 
visited.  During  the  year  we  have  constantly  sent  them 
papers  and  tracts,  and  some  weeks  ago  we  decided  that 
the  same  worker  should  visit  that  town  again.  He  was 
prospered  on  his  way,  gave  two  public  discussions,  two 
preaching  services,  and  reports  that  there  are  eleven 
converts  who  are  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Now  they  send  a  petition  signed  by  twenty- 
four  men  praying  us  to  send  them  a  pastor.  Surely  the 
field  is  white  to  harvest,  but  the  laborers  are  few ! 

These  western  provinces  have  suffered  uprisings,  re- 
volts, and  the  general  political  discontent  that  has  kept 
for  more  than  a  year  the  whole  nation  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  political  corruption.  There  is  no  hope  for  it 
but  in  a  moral  reformation,  and  this  must  come  from 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  because  the  Papal 
Church  does  not  establish  a  proper  moral  standard. 
Now  that  almost  every  one  feels  the  need  of  moral  life 
and  purity,  it  does  seem  that  a  Church  which  pretends 
to  be  Christian  would  do  something  to  lift  the  people 
out  of  this  pit  of  degradation,  but  to  the  contrary  the 
only  notable  thing  that  Church  has  done  this  year  in 
this  nation  has  been  to  crown,  by  permission  of  the 
pope,  an  idol  (a  small  stone  image)  in  Catamarca,  one 
of  these  western  provinces.  This  idol  is  called  the 
Virgin  of  the  Valley,  and  according  to  the  fabulous  his- 
tory that  the  priest  propagates  was  found  in  the  valley 
of  Catamarca  about  the  year  1580,  an  object  of  worship 
of  the  Choya  Indians. 


This  great  coronation  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  from 
Uruguay  and  Chili,  representatives  of  the  national 
government,  a  battalion  of  troups,  and  an  endless  num- 
ber of  priests,  friars,  etc.  Let  those  who  think  that 
Romanism  in  these  countries  is  Christianity  meditate  on 
this  the  last  great  act  of  crude  idolatry  committed  by 
the  Papal  Church.  In  order  to  establish  the  worship  of 
this  the  last  goddess  of  their  making  in  all  the  country, 
the  priests  are  distributing  cards  with  her  picture  on  one 
side  and  a  prayer  and  indulgence,  granted  by  the  pope, 
on  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  day  is  fast  coming 
when  the  evangelical  Churches  of  the  United  States  will 
feel  a  keener  sense  of  missionary  duty  to  South  Amer- 
ica. Meanwhile  let  the  brethren  pray  for  us  who  stand 
on  these  outposts  in  the  advance  line  of  the  glorious 
army  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Mendoza^  July  20,  1891. 


Religion  in  Argentina. 

BY    BISHOP    J.    M.    WALDEN,    D.D. 

The  prevailing  religion  in  this  republic  is  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Spanish  conquistadores  took  possession 
of  a  new  land  in  the  name  of  their  king  and  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.  However  they  may  have  been  af- 
fected in  their  own  lives  by  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  planted  the  cross  in  every  land  where  and  when 
they  planted  the  standard  of  Spain.  Priests  and  other 
functionaries  of  the  national  Church  accompanied  these 
expeditions,  and  many  of  them  were  zealous  in  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  heathen  tribes  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  Though  the  sword  was  more  effective  than 
the  missal,  the  cannon  of  the  army  than  the  canons  of 
the  Church,  in  procuring  the  conversion  of  the  natives, 
yet  in  the  course  of  time  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  descendants  became  willing  adherents,  knowing 
nothing  of  any  faith  or  form  of  worship  other  than  that 
given  them  by  their  conquerors.  From  Mexico  fo  Pat- 
agonia, here  and  there  in  the  fastness  of  mountain  or 
forest,  may  be  found  a  tribe  as  yet  untouched  by  Chris- 
tian influences,  but  these  are  exceptional.  Some  such 
are  in  Argentina,  yet  they  are  so  isolated  in  the  forests 
of  the  Gran  Chaco  in  the  north,  or  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Patagonian  district  in  the  south,  that  they  do  not 
appreciably  affect  the  civil  and  social  conditions  of  so- 
ciety. The  prevailing  religion  is  formal,  and  may  have 
little  spiritual  life,  but  such  a  people,  living  in  the  presence 
of  these  monuments  of  the  Christian  faith,  cannot  be- 
come a  nation  of  skeptics. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  quite  different  from  that  in  Mexico. 
It  seems  strange  that  at  a  time  when  this  was  the  only 
Christian  denomination  in  Mexico  the  government  ban- 
ished or  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  nuns,  and  other  relig- 
ious orders,  confiscated  their  vast  properties,  inter- 
dicted the  most  imposing  religious  processions,  and  pro- 
hibited the  appearance  of  priests  and  other  ecclesias^ 


tics  on  the  streets  in  a  distinctive  clerical  attire.  No 
such  radical  measures  were  adopted  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  although  the  Jesuits  were  banished  at  one 
time,  when  the  country  was  still  a  dependency.  The 
republic  has  among  its  civil  officers  a  minister  of  relig- 
ion and  education,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  public  treas- 
ury as  a  constitutional  right.  The  civil  elections  are 
on  Sunday,  and  voting  places  are  at  Ronnan  Catholic 
churches — at  least  in  cities.  But  the  government  has 
made  reforms  which  were  against  the  wishes  of  the 
church  authorities,  none  of  which,  perhaps,  was  more 
earnestly  antagonized  than  that  of  civil  marriage,  for 
which,  it  is  probable,  the  requisite  legislation  has  been 
completed.  By  this  the  Church  is  not  prevented  from 
observing  the  rite  as  a  sacrament  if  the  contracting 
parties  choose  to  have  the  religious  ceremony,  but  it 
makes  marriage  legal  without  the  sacramental  service. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  this  country,  particular- 
ly of  the  inland  provinces,  has  affected  the  state  of  re- 
ligion. The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  in 
contact  with  other  peoples*  touched  by  them  not  only  in 
our  many  sea-ports,  but  along  our  rivers  and  railroads, 
all  our  natural  and  artificial  highways  ;  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case  in  Argentina  until  within  the  present 
generation.  The  religion  planted  there  in  the  sixteenth 
century  has  not  been,  could  not  be,  touched  by  the 
stirring  religious  movements  and  the  march  of  events  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  If  modi  lied  at  all — and  it  has 
been — it  must  have  been  through  local  events  and  the 
retroactive  influence  of  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  people  upon  it.  In  several  of  the  cities  there  are 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other  humane  institutions 
incident  to  Christianity.  Many  of  these  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  some  of  them  built 
through  their  instrumentality.  These  devoted  women 
have  schools  also  at  several  points.  The  services  in  the 
churches  being  so  largely  ritualistic,  the  impression 
seems  to  be  warranted  that  the  charitable  ministrations 
of  the  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  are  doing 
far  more  to  illustrate  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  and 
perpetuate  the  hold  of  the  Church  on  the  better  classes 
in  Argentina  than  all  the  offices  of  the  altar  and  sanc- 
tuary maintained  by  the  priests. 

The  Franciscans  were  the  earliest  to  labor  among  the 
natives,  and  it  is  recorded  that  they  were  very  successful. 
In  1578  the  first  Bishop  of  Tucuman  invited  Jesuits  to 
aid  in  this  work  of  converting  the  natives.  They  were 
taught  better  forms  of  industry,  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  teachers,  became  expert  in  raising  cotton 
and  other  products.  The  Quichi  tongue  was  reduced 
to  a  written  language,  and  a  large  number  of  books  were 
produced.  The  Jesuits  remained  in  the  country  nearly 
two  centuries^  until  1763-67,  when  they  were  expelled. 
The  Quichi  literature  was  thrown  out  of  the  libraries, 
and  for  years  it  was  in  common  use  for  wrapping*paper 
in  the  stores  of  Cordoba.  The  Church,  through  her 
orders,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  kindly  attitude 
toward  the  natives,  and,  being  brought  statedly  under 


the  infiuence  of  her  public  services,  they  were  lifted 
toward  the  plane  of  the  colonists.  Intermarriage  also 
tended  to  the  elevation  of  the  natives  where  the  rela- 
tion was  solemnised  by  the  sacramental  rite.  St.  Fran- 
cis Solano  acquired  a  worthy  renown  by  his  devotion 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  Cordoba, 
and  most  of  the  provinces  preserve  the  memory  of  some 
humble  hero.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Taylor,  an  English 
physician,  who  came  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  1713,  joined 
the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  — 
forty  years — to  mission  work  in  the  native  tribes. 

The  right  of  residence  granted  to  the  English  last 
century  may  have  been  the  first  step  in  the  opening  of 
the  country  to  Protestantism,  Be  that  as  it  may,  about 
sixty  years  ago  the  chaplain  of  the  British  embassy  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  an  Anghcan  clergyman,  moved  by  a  con- 
cern for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  immigrants  from  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, made  some  effort  to  establish  religious  services  in 
English  for  their  benefit.  The  interest  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales  had  long  felt  in  political  events  in 
South  America  had  no  doubt  an  influence  in  leading 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  send  missionaries 
to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  1836* 
The  one  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  readily  gathered  an  En- 
glish congregation  in  that  city,  and  was  soon  able  to  or- 
ganize a  Protestant  work  that  has  continued  without 
interruption.  In  this  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Brit' 
ish  chaplain,  and  such  co-operation  as  he  could  give. 
The  society  thus  organized  half  a  century  ago,  fong 
since  self-supporting,  came  to  be  and  is  yet  known  as 
**  the  American  Church,"  to  distinguish  it  from  **  the 
English  Church,"  an  Anglican  society,  and  **the  Scotch 
Church,"  a  Presbyterian  society.  Each  of  these  churches 
es  secured  property  in  eligible  locations,  now  of  great 
value  because  in  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The 
American  Church,  composed  quite  largely  of  families 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  descendants  of  such,  is  a 
very  strong  and  active  society,  and  has  been  continu- 
ously served  by  American  pastors. 

These  societies  were  not  molested  in  their  religious 
privileges,  their  services  being  conducted  in  English, 
During  the  time  of  Rosas  all  Protestant  services  in 
Spanish  were  interdicted,  and  toleration  was  not  for- 
mally asserted  until  civil  order  was  established  in  1861, 
For  several  years  after  Protestant  mission  work  among 
the  Spanish-speaking  classes  was  limited  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  house-to-house  visita- 
tion for  Bible  reading  and  religious  conversation. 
Protestant  preaching  in  Spanish,  though  not  begun,  was 
really  established  by  Rev.  John  F.  Thomson  in  1867. 
Brought  by  his  Scotch  parents  to  Buenos  Ayres  when 
very  young,  he,  after  his  conversion,  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  be  educated,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Wesieyan  University.  Immediately  he  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  intent  on  preaching  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  in  their  own  tongue,  a  work  that  he 
has  prosecuted  without  interruption.  Although  the 
government  ts  the  patron  uf  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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there  is  religious  toleration  for  every  tongue  of  its  poly- 
glot people.  All  intelligent  and  public-spirited  Argen- 
tines take  great  pride  in  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
worship  attained  to  in  their  republic.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
a  specific  guarantee  in  the  organic  law. 

The  Anglican  Church  has  two  English  missions  in 
the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  society  and  good 
church  property  in  Rosario.  Some  other  points  where 
English  people  are  located  are  visited  by  ministers  of 
this  Church.  The  German  Lutherans  have  a  church  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  their  service  is  maintained  at  a  point 
or  two  among  German-speaking  colonists.  Protestant 
mission  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people,  na- 
tive and  immigrant,  is  alone  maintained  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  For  nearly  thirty  years  its 
work  was  only  English  ;  it  now  has  four  English  preach- 
ers besides  the  pastor  of  the  American  Church,  and  two 
who  preach  in  German,  but  the  Spanish  is  the  more 
interesting  work.  In  Buenos  Ayres  Dr.  Thomson 
preaches  every  Sunday  to  the  largest  Protestant  con- 
gregation in  the  world  addressed  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. The  Mission  has  Spanish  congregations  in 
Rosario  and  four  other  important  cities,  the  remotest 
being  Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  these  are 
centers  from  which  other  points  are  reached.  Schools 
in  which  religious  and  secular  instruction  is  given  are  a 
part  of  the  system,  and  an  orphanage  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Rosario.  Of  the  thirty  m.^sion  workers  only 
nine  are  from  America.  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  represented,  but  the  working  force 
is  steadily  becoming  Argentine,  as  the  Church  it  devel- 
ops will  be  Argentine.  Four  of  the  Americans  are 
women,  an  important  fact,  in  view  of  the  praiseworthy 
activity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sisterhoods. 

The  general  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for 
South  America  resides  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Colporteurs 
have  traversed  the  republic  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  sold  and  donated  large  numbers  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  That  many  are  sold  will  not  seem 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
named  Vaughan  collected  here  and  elsewhere  in  South 
America  $15,000  in  gold  to  issue  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  Spanish.  The  Methodist  Mission  has  a 
press,  and  circulates  tracts,  papers,  and  other  publica- 
tions. Of  the  English  who  are  in  business  in  the  cities, 
and  connected  with  railways  and  the  mines  and  other 
enterprises,  and  of  the  English  and  Irish  sheep  farmers, 
a  large  proportion  are  Protestant  in  family,  sympathy, 
and  thought.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  the  reader  will 
ask,  What  is  the  trend  of  these  Protestant  influences  ? 
The  American  must  see  that  Argentina  can  hardly  be- 
come a  Protestant  country  for  a  long  period.  Of  her 
large  immigration  a  greater  proportion  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic than  of  that  of  the  United  States.  If  this  Church 
maintains  its  numerical  strength  here  a  similar  result  is 
likely  in  a  country  where  she  already  is  dominant.  But 
Romanism  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  vigorous 
Protestantism,  as  is  evident  in  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.     That  Protestantism  has  fuller 


freedom  in  Argentina  and  Chili  than  in  other  Spanish- 
American  States  is  in  part  becr.use  these  republics  rec- 
ognize the  liberalizing  tendency  of  its  influence  among 
the  people  and  on  the  dominant  Church. — Harpers 
Magazine. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

BY  REV.  GEO.  G.   FROGGATT. 

The  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  writes  with  date  June  20 : 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  holding  its  regular  meeting  every 
Tuesday  night,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that 
not  only  is  our  number  increasing,  but  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving special  spiritual  benefits." 

Our  dear  brethren  have  very  great  cause  to  feel 
elated  at  their  prosperity,  for  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
year  ago  that  the  most  sanguine  thought  the  starting  of 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Montevideo  an  utter  impossibility, 
while  the  worldling  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn.  God, 
however,  has  heard,  and  in  his  great  goodness  has  an- 
swered, the  prayer  of  his  believing  children. 

For  years,  and  never  so  much  as  at  present,  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  has  been  an  imperative  necessity  in  Monte- 
video. There  are  scores  of  English  and  of  English- 
speaking  young  men  in  that  beautiful  city;  but,  alas! 
how  do  they  spend  the  holy  Sabbath  ?  In  attendance 
at  the  races — a  fearful  pit  of  destruction  in  these  coun- 
tries— foot-ball  matches,  and  regattas,  etc.  The  devil 
does  reap  golden  harvests  at  times,  but  in  most  cases 
whose  fault  is  it  ? 

These  young  men,  most  of  them  as  bright  and  pleas- 
ing young  men  as  we  could  wish  to  meet  anywhere, 
must  be  met,  and  every  honest  efl'ort  must  be  made  to 
win  them  over  to  Christ.  If  every  believer  were  simply 
to  **  acquit  himself  like  a  man,'*  how  few  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  would  be !  This  is  the  grand,  the  truly 
sublime  work  the  Montevideo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  before 
it.  I  pray  earnestly  God  will  make  the  association 
equal  to  the  task  it  has  to  perform. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Y.  M.  C.  A.  continues  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  despite  the  lamentable  anarchy  which 
reigns  in  Argentine  politics  and  in  Argentine  finances. 
The  members  and  friends  of  this  association  are  at 
present  discussing  the  advisability  of  buying  suitable 
premises.  I  consider  this  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
trust  I  shall  soon  hear  that  this  has  been  accomplished. 
Such  a  step  would  help  to  make  the  association  a  pow- 
erful agency  for  righteousness  and  for  the  development 
of  Christian  activity  in  all  of  its  manifold  and  varied 
forms  in  this  modern  Babylon.  Buenos  Ayres  is  honey- 
combed with  priests,  and  crowded  with  Romish  churches 
and  chapels,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  cities 
in  the  world.  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  so  far  as 
the  claims  of  heart-religion  and  common  morality  are 
concerned,  is  absolutely  nil  j  even  babes  scoff  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  these  latitudes ! 

The  day  the  Buenos  Ayres  Y.  M.  C.  A.  succeeds  in 
securing  premises  of  its  own  will  be  a  red  letter  day 


for  every  Christian  in  ihe  Argentine  iDetropolis.  These 
associations  arc  weak  financially.  Are  there  not  some 
among  the  readers  of  this  paper  who  might  aid  a  little 
in  this  connection?  Brother,  sister,  give  the  matter  a 
little  thought  May  the  day  speedily  come  when  our 
best  wishes  in  regard  to  the  above  noble  institution 
shall  be  completely  realized  ! 

The  receipts  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Y.  M.  C,  A.  for  the 
nine  months  ending  December,  1890,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  treasurer's  report,  to  $2,12148,  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  $1,897.14, 


Education  of  the  Young  Wonianhoocl  of  the 
Argentine  Hepublie. 

BY    REV.    THOMAS    H.    STOCICTON, 

The  education  of  the  young  women  of  South  America 
as  a  whole  is  being  either  neglected  or  perverted — 
**  neglected  "  in  the  sense  that  while  there  are  colleges 
and  universities  existing  in  the  more  advanced  of  the 
republics  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  young 
men,  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for  the  higher 
training  of  the  young  women ;  *'  perverted "  in  the 
sense  that  such  schools  as  are  open  to  the  young  women 
are  so  dominated  by  the  priests  as  to  enslave  their  minds 
and  hearts,  and  make  them  the  more  willing  and  obedi- 
ent vassals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Whoever  educates  the  young  women  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  will  eventually  control  the  entire  South  Amer- 
ican continent. 

1.  Because  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  influential  of  all  the  republics,  and  can  easily 
be  made  the  head  and  center  of  educational  interests, 
which  will  rivet  the  attention  and  secure  the  patronage 
of  all  the  surrounding  republics  ;  and 

2,  Because  the  young  women  of  to-day  are  to  be  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  these  republics  in  coming  years^ 
and  as  such — especially  in  Spanish-speaking  countries — 
will  exercisCi  directly  and  indirectly,  an  influence  and 
power  that  will  be  sure  to  make  itself  felt. 

Any  system  of  education  that  proposes  to  do  effective 
work  in  redeeming  a  continent  must  begin  in  childhood 
— the  earlier  the  better — and  lead  on  up  to  maturity  and 
motherhood.     From  kindergarten  to  college! 

The  English-speaking  parents  residing  m  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  are  debarred  from  putting  their  children 
in  the  national  schools,  because  the  mora!  tone  of  these 
schools  is  sadly  depressed. 

The  better  class  of  Argentine  parents  will  not  put 
their  children  in  these  schools,  because  the  social  status 
is  not  what  they  want. 

The  convents  and  other  schools  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  are  not  regarded  as  safe  for  Protestant  chil- 
dren on  account  of  their  intense  ecclesiastical  character. 

A  large,  influential,  and  constantly  increasing  number 
of  Argentine  parents,  having  lost  confidence  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  are  unwilling  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated  in  the  schools  of  that  Church, 


All  English-speaking  parents  and  a  large  number  of 
Argentine  par^n  s  want  their  children  taught  in  the 
English  language  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  country, 
which  is  Spanish.  But  as  English  is  exchidcd  fror^  the 
national  schools  they  must,  therefore,  place  them  else- 
where. 

The  private  schools  are,  with   few  exceptions,  of  a 
primar)^  grade  only,  or  else  of  a  very  inferior  character. 
The  exceptions  arc  either  run  for  the  money  there  is  im^ 
them»  or  designed  for    English-speaking    pupils    only, ' 
Hence  all  native-born  or  Spanish-speaking  pupils  are 
excluded. 

Two  alternatives  are  sometimes  resorted  to  to  meet 
the  requirements.  One  is  the  employment  of  tutors 
or  governesses  in  the  home,  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  in  its  favor  educationally,  is  a  failure  as  a  proc- 
ess of  training.  The  other  consists  in  sending  the 
children,  at  a  tender  age  and  for  the  entire  formative 
period  of  their  lives,  to  England  or  the  United  States^ 
and  this  nearly  alw^ays  results  in  a  weakening  of  the  love 
of  home  and  parents  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  It  is, 
moreover,  too  expensive  for  any  but  the  rich,  and  besides 
can  never  meet  the  native  need. 

North  American  Normal  School  and  Collegiate 

Institute  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  that  has  been  outlined,  and 
with  the  object  of  meeting  it  as  far  as  possible,  this 
school  has  been  started.  Beginning  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  extending  up  through  the  six  grades  of  the 
School  of  Application,  it  terminates  at  present  with  the 
normal  and  collegiate  courses. 

Its  founder,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  a  large  church 
and  three  mission  halls,  with  the  multiplied  pastoral 
duties  incident  only  to  a  new  country,  has  given  freely 
of  his  time  and  labor  and  substance  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, with  no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  do- 
ing good.  The  Protestant  friends  of  education  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres  have  furnished  large  sums  of  money,  either 
as  gifts  or  as  loans,  on  the  most  favorable  terms  for  the 
school,  and  a  goodly  number  of  Catholic  parents, 
appreciating  the  advantages  offered,  have  placed  their 
daughters  in  the  school.  Thus  with  the  addition  of  the 
patronage  which  would  naturally  come  to  it  from  En- 
glish-speaking parents,  the  school  has  reached  the  third 
year  of  its  existence,  and  gained  for  itself  a  recognized 
place  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  successful  of  them  all 

Its  foundation  principles  are  those  which  are  w^ell 
known  and  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  outfit  of  furniture  and  apparatus  is  of  the  most 
modern  and  approved  character. 

The  corps  of  teachers,  consisting  chiefly  of  American 
ladies  who  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  and  who 
have  taught  with  great  distinction  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  national  schools  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, is  without  doubt  the  finest  and  most  efficient 
body  uf  teachers  to  be  found  in  that  republic. 
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The  course  of  study,  equal  to  that  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  United  States,  is  so  divided  as  to  afford  a  com- 
plete education  in  both  the  English  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

The  pupils,  numbering  at  the  present  time  loo,  range 
from  five  years  of  age  to  twenty- two,  and  are  about  equally 
divided  in  the  matter  of  language  and  religion. 

The  school  has  fought  most  of  the  battles  inseparably 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  such  enterprises. 

The  government  inspectors  of  schools  have  made 
kindly  reports  of  its  condition,  methods,  and  standing. 

The  educational  department  of  government  has  sent 
two  requests  for  the  school  to  recommend  some  of  its 
graduates  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  national 
schools. 

And,  finally,  instead  of  being  any  longer  an  experi- 
ment financially,  it  is  an  assured  success  so  far  as  its 
running  expenses  are  concerned,  the  current  receipts 
being  sufficient,  practically,  to  meet  these. 

What  is  Needed. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  financial  crisis  that  exists 
.  in  the  Argentine  Republic  to-day,  the  number  of  day 
pupils  has  not  fallen  ofiF.  When  the  condition  becomes 
improved  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  of 
these  pupils  will  increase.  But  the  present  rented  build- 
ings will  not  admit  of  more  than  fifty  additions  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  hence  the  question  of  larger  buildings 
must  be  met  in  the  near  future. 

The  increase  of  pupils  will  make  necessary  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plant,  consisting  of  furniture  and  apparatus. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Over  one  hundred  applications 
have  been  received  from  parents  living  either  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  or  in  the  neighboring  countries, 
asking  places  for  their  daughters  as  boarders  in  the 
school.  The  most  of  these  were  turned  away  for  want 
of  accommodations.  Yet  this  class  of  patronage  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable,  and  must  continue  to  offer  itself  to 
the  school.  A  boarding  department  is  an  imperative 
necessity. 

The  question  of  purchase  of  property  and  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  school  in  larger  and  better 
form,  in  its  own  buildings,  is  of  vital  importance,  and  es- 
pecially so  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.  The 
premium  on  gold  has  risen  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent.,  which  means  that  one  hundred  dollars  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  will  buy  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  of  Argentine  currency.  Meantime  the  price  of 
land  has  greatly  depreciated  ;  building  materials  and 
labor  are  abundant,  with  no  one  to  buy  or  use,  and  hence 
can  be  had  at  very  cheap  rates.  Furthermore,  almost 
every  piece  of  land  has  a  government  mortgage  on  it 
and  these  mortgage  bonds  can  be  bought  in  the  market 
at  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  original  cost,  thus  affording 
another  opportunity  of  saving. 

Never  was  there  a  more  worthy  or  urgent  enterprise. 
Never  was  there  a  more  propitious  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances than  exists  in  the  Argentine  Republic  to- 
4ay  for  wise  and  profitable  investment.      And  probably 


never  again  for  generations  will  similar  opportunities 
offer  themselves.  To  give  this  school  a  permanent  home 
will  be  in  effect  to  build  a  monument  in  human  lives 
made  better  and  in  a  continent  redeemed  to  Christ  and 
a  pure  Christianity. 

Indorsements. 

Extract  from  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drees,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  South  America,  April  6,  1891  : 

"  In  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton  to  visit 
the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  an  enterprise  which  may, 
in  my  judgment,  be  made  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  success  of  our  church  work  in  South  America,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  commend  him,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  to 
your  kind  attention  and  assistance. 

"  The  enterprise  referred  to  is  that  of  the  North  American 
Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
institution  is  planned  in  general  upon  lines  which  the  Mission  has 
long  had  in  view,  and  aims  to  supply  that  which  our  Church 
every-where  seeks  to  provide  for  the  people.  Hence  it  has  de- 
served and  received  appreciative  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  work  done,  and  to  its 
success  in  attracting  the  patronage  of  social  classes  upon  which 
our  Church  would  wish  to  make  its  influence  felt.  The  first 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  a  valuable  '  plant  *  has  been 
secured,  and  a  most  favorable  impression  has  been  made  upon 
the  community." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  South  America,  afterward  Dean  of  the 
Theological  School  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  present  living  in 
the  city  of  Lima,  Peru  : 

"  It  is  the  result  of  mature  observation,  as  well  as  gratified 
desire,  when  I  say  that  your  school  is  fulfilling  my  aspirations 
for  the  young  womanhood  of  this  mission  field.  ...  As 
an  educational  institution  for  young  women,  your  school  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  any  other  on  this  continent.  Its  susceptibility 
of  rapid  improvement  in  the  future,  on  lines  where  other 
schools  must  drag  slowly  in  its  wake,  will  make  it  first  among 
the  great  institutions  destined  to  uplift  the  womanhood  of  South 
America.  .  .  . 

*'  My  heart  has  sighed,  through  all  my  experience  in  this 
Mission,  for  some  agency  to  break  the  spell  of  priestcraft  and 
Schoolcraft  combined,  that  enslaves  the  high-caste  families  all 
over  these  lands,  and  keeps  them  aloof  from  all  evangelistic 
operations  and  influences.  .  .  .  Your  school  is  reaching 
the  highest  families  in  the  land  ;  and,  by  the  way  great  school 
enterprises  work  here,  it  is  destined  to  become  a  leavening 
power  in  the  ruling  circles  in  all  these  lands.  It  has  been 
launched  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  way,  and  under  such 
providential  leading,  that  it  is  accomplishing  the  long  desired 
result  that  all  our  mission  machinery  could  not  approach. 

*'  It  is  breaking  the  spell  of  prejudice  against  us  in  circles 
where  Romanism  has  hitherto  been  able  to  exclude  all  forms  of 
Protestant  influence.  It  is  opening  the  way  for  the  Gospel  to 
enter  the  upper  classes  on  higher  levels  than  any  mission 
agency  we  have  been  able  to  employ." 

Letter  from  Hon.  E.  L.  Baker,  United  States  Consul 
at  Buenos  Ayres : 

"The  North  American  Normal  School  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
lately  established  under  the  direction  of  Hev.  Thomas  H.  Stock- 
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Iqn,  is  not  only  an  efUcitnt  auxiliary  to  the  missiorvary  church 
of  which  he  is  the  pastor,  but  satisfies  an  educaiional  want 
among  the  nalives,  as  well  as  the  foreign  population,  which  has 
long-  been  felt  in  this  vicinity.  The  institution  already  occupies 
a  commanding  position,  and  on  account  of  the  very  able  corps 
of  American  teachers  in  charge  of  the  different  departments 
it  IS  rapidly  gaining  in  public  estimation.  It  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  financial  basis,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
rccommendmg  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates." 

Taken  from  El  Monitor  dtia  Educacion  Carnun^  official 
organ  of  the  Argentine  National  Board  of  Education, 
Extract  from  report  of  Sefior  Don  T.  Fantova,  sub- 
inspector  : 

•*  I  witnessed  various  lessons  upon  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  reading;  lessons  which,  with  great  satisfaction.  I 
classify  as  models.  The  arithmetic  of  the  second  grade  was 
Mcellent ;  the  gymnastic  exercises,  performed  with  apparatus, 
were  veiy  good." 

Extract  from  report  of  SefSor  Don  Juan  M.  de  Vedia» 
technical  inspector  of  schools  and  editor  of  Ei Moniiar: 

"The  outfit  employed  in  connection  with  the  teaching  is  in 
part  novel  in  character  and  specially  interesting.  The  order 
is  admirable.  My  interest  was  quickened  by  the  attention  of 
the  pupils,  and  especially  by  the  graceful  and  methodical 
manner  with  which  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  questioning 
her  pupils.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  arts  of  developing  the 
attention  and  the  other  mental  faculties  were  quite  familiar  to 
her,  so  that  we  passed  the  time  very  agreeably  in  that  school " 

From  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Resolu- 
tions adopted  al  meeting  held  July  21,  1891  : 

•*We  appreciate  the  great  imptirtance  of  the  school  in  Bue- 
nos A\rcs  which  is  represented  by  ihe  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton, 
and  w*e  recommend  it  to  the  generous  sympathy  and  financial 
aid  of  the  Church  and  the  friends  of  Christian  education  in 
South  Atiierica;  and,  further,  we  commend  this  school  to  the 
careful  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee,  and  particularly  as  to  whether  it  should  not  be 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cbyrcb,** 

My  Journey  from  Argentina  to  Pern. 

BY    KE%^    THOMAS   B.    WOOD,    D.D. 

It    was  a   long  move   from   Buenos   A>Tes  to   Lima. 

j  Though  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  Methodist  itiner- 
ancy, and  take  to  moving  natorally,  yet  I  found  it  no 

I  small  trial  to  go  through  such  a  move. 

The  distance  traveled    is   about   forty-five    hundred 

I  miles,  and  the  time  required  a  month  and  a  day.  It 
fell  in  the  very  worst  month  in  the  year,  and  had  to  be 
made  with  two  changes  of  steamers,  the   transfers  oc- 

jcurring  in  open  roadsteads,  where  passengers  and  effects 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Our  goods  had  to  be 
handled   with    winches   and   chains   no   less   than  ^Yt 

I  times,   and  that  in  a  style  that  literally  tears  boxes  to 

I  pieces,  as  happened  to  some  of  ours.  Recent  storms 
had  been  wrecking  vessels  at  Valparaiso*  where  one  of 
our  transfers  had  to  take  place,  and  the  outer  roads  of 
Buenos  Ayres  (about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city),  where 


we  had  to  change  from  the  harbor  steamer  to  the  ocean 
steamer,  were  made  unapproachable  by  gales  of  wind 
for  days  just  before  our  embarkation.  Verily  it  seemed 
to  be  no  pleasure  trip  on  which  w^e  were  starting. 

The  friends  in  Boenos  Ayres  held  a  farewell  meeting 
for  us  the  night  of  July  21.  The  partings  were  made 
sadder  by  the  gloom  of  a  steady  rain  ;  but  that  night 
we  experienced  such  blessing  and  encouragement  in 
connection  with  the  sympathy  and  faith  and  prayers  of 
the  brethren  that  we  w*ere  lifted  above  the  gloom  and 
the  sadness,  and  from  that  night  forward  the  journey 
was  more  like  a  summer  excursion  than  like  the  winter 
voyage  it  had  promised  to  be.  Next  day  the  rain  held 
up  enough  to  let  our  goods  be  carted  over  four  miles 
and  placed  on  board  without  getting  wet,  though  that 
night  again  it  came  down  in  torrents.  Next  day  we 
went  on  board  ourselves,  with  the  sky  clearing  but  still 
blustering,  with  promise  of  a  rough  time  in  the  outer 
roads,  A  little  delay  in  starting  gave  time  for  notice 
from  the  agency  that  our  ship  had  not  yet  left  Monte- 
video on  account  of  the  storm.  That  gave  time  for  the 
weather  to  settle  and  the  waters  to  calm  before  our 
starting.  Next  day»  July  24,  the  good  ship  M^y^riian 
w^as  avvaiting  us  in  the  roadstead,  and  the  embarkation 
trip  in  the  harbor  steamer  was  not  only  perfectly  safe, 
but  charming,  with  scores  of  the  brethren  accompanying 
us,  and  songs  and  sympathy  and  prayers  to  make  the 
last  good-byes  seem  full  of  comfort. 

We  slopped  in  the  roadstead  of  Montevideo  on  the 
25th,  where  a  company  of  brethren  came  aboard  for  fare- 
well greetings.  Their  hymns  and  prayers  renewed  our 
comfort  and  our  courage.  1  seem  to  hear  even  now  as 
I  write  these  lines  the  echo  of  their  voices  singing,  as 
they  steamed  off  toward  the  shore,  a  Spanish  version  of 
**  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again  !  "  Precious  to 
my  heart  is  the  symjuithy  of  Christian  brethren.  Pre- 
cious to  God  is  their  prayers  for  one  another,  1  wonder 
how  many  were  praying  for  us  during  those  days  of 
journeying?  How  many  pray  for  us  still,  and  for  the 
work  here  in  Peru  ? 

We  left  Montevideo  on  the  night  of  the  25ih.  The 
lines  of  lights  in  the  streets  were  visible  long  after  wc 
had  started.  Beautiful  for  situation  is  Monte\'ideo,  and 
it  never  seemed  so  charming  to  me  as  it  did  that  night, 
fading  away  in  the  distance  and  in  the  darkness.  The 
first  lime  1  ever  saw  it  was  by  night,  approaching  it 
from  sea.  The  lines  of  light  running  over  its  symmet- 
rical peninsula  had  then  the  charm  of  novelty  mingled 
with  the  beauty  that  impressed  them  on  my  mind,  so 
that  I  seem  to  see  them  still,  though  that  was  over 
twenty-one  years  ago.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  have 
watched  them  since  then  from  the  river  Platte  steamers 
or  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  trains  till  their  novel 
aspect  is  entirely  gone.  But  the  charm  of  fond  associa- 
tion made  that  last  view  of  them  from  the  ship 
Magellan  the  fairest  1  ever  saw,  and  graved  it  on  my 
memory  forever. 

**  That  volume  is  closed,*'  said  my  wife  to  me,  as  we 
turned  slowly  from  the  last  long  gaze  toward  the  horizon 
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where  the  city  had  disappeared.  God  grant  that  the 
next  volume  of  our  life-record  may  be  devoted  wholly 
to  his  glory ! 

We  sailed  southward  past  Patagonia,  westward  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  northward  to  the  Chilian  port 
of  Talcahuano,  with  fine  weather  the  whole  way.  This 
was  extraordinary.  The  navigators  assured  us  that  they 
had  never  seen  a  finer  voyage  through  those  seas,  in 
summer  or  winter,  and  that  a  hundred  winter  voyages 
might  be  made  before  another  so  fine  would  recur.  For 
this  we  are  thankful ! 

At  Talcahuano  a  storm  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  the 
Southern  Pacific  can  be  when  it  is  not  in  its  pacific  mood. 
But  we  remained  in  port  till  it  abated — the  best  port  in 
all  that  coast  for  two  thousand  miles. 

An  incident  more  annoying  to  the  officers  of  our  ship 
than  a  Pacific  storm  occurred  at  Talcahuano.  They 
had  in  the  cargo  some  boxes  of  copper  tubes  for  steam- 
'  engines,  shipped  for  Valparaiso,  and  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hold.  From  some  inexplicable  cause  the 
Chilian  government  telegraphed  from  the  capital,  Santi- 
ago, to  the  port  authorities  in  Talcahuano,  ordering 
those  boxes  of  tubes  to  be  landed  there.  This  unrea- 
sonable order,  involving  delay,  labor,  and  expense, 
seemed  to  admit  of  no  remedy.  It  was  impossible  to 
telegraph  to  Valparaiso  about  the  matter,  as  the  govern- 
ment had  the  private  telegraph  lines  in  its  possession, 
and  allowed  no  dispatches  but  those  of  its  officials  and 
friends  to  pass.  At  length  the  ship's  agent  in  Talca- 
huano obtained  permission  to  telegraph  to  the  govern- 
ment a  plea  in  the  case,  which  resulted  in  a  withdrawal 
of  the  tyrannical  order,  thus  allowing  us  to  go  on  our 
way. 

Reckless  and  capricious  acts  by  the  national  authori- 
ties were  the  theme  of  much  of  the  conversation  that  we 
heard  on  shore.  I  tried  to  mail  a  letter  to  Peru  that 
might  have  gone  to  Valparaiso  by  rail  in  advance  of  the 
ship,  and  caught  a  steamer  going  north  in  advance  of 
the  one  that  would  take  us ;  but  orders  had  been  given 
to  receive  no  letters  at  the  post-office  for  any  places 
north  of  Valparaiso!  I  wished  to  go  by  rail  to  Santiago 
and  Vfilparaiso,  to  see  the  country  and  the  missionaries; 
but  the  steam-ship  company's  agents  assured  me  that  it 
was  not  prudent  to  do  so,  in  view  of  the  untrustworthy 
character  of  all  the  news  we  could  get  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  revolution,  the  movements  of  railway  trains,  con- 
necting steamers,  etc.  No  news  of  any  kind  was  allowed 
to  circulate  except  official  news,  and  that  was  believed 
to  be  full  of  falsehoods.  At  all  the  places  that  we  had 
a  chance  to  visit — Lota,  Coronal,  Concepcion,  and  Tal- 
cahuano— we  found  great  ostentation  of  military  force, 
arming  and  drilling  of  recruits,  movements  of  troops,  etc. 
Arrests  of  men  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  revolu- 
tion were  keeping  the  public  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  ex- 
citement. In  Concepcion  I  found  the  missionary  circles 
fluttering  with  agitation  over  attempts  made  that  day  to 
arrest  a  native  preacher  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  all 
because  he  had  belonged  to  a  certain  club  with  political 
tendencies,  though  not  at  all  affiliated  with  the  party  in 


revolution.     He  escaped  imprisonment  by  fleeing  from 
his  home  into  hiding. 

It  was  refreshing  to  meet  the  Christian  workers  at 
Concepcion,  and  see  the*  admirable  schools  and  other 
lines  of  work  that  they  have  in  hand  there.  The  cor- 
diality of  the  welcome  they  extended  to  us  made  us  thank 
God  and  take  courage. 

Reaching  Valparaiso  we  found  that  some  days  must 
pass  before  our  connecting  steamer  could  take  us  on  up 
the  coast.  We  also  found  news  of  the  war  more  trust- 
worthy than  what  we  had  been  able  to  glean  in  the 
southern  ports.  The  country  seemed  sufficiently  tran- 
quil in  that  part  to  justify  a  trip  by  rail  to  the  capital, 
Santiago,  five  hours  inland,  up  the  Andean  slopes.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  for  conference  with  the  brethren  in 
Santiago  that  proved  superlatively  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. 

Very  interesting  to  me  was  the  sight  of  the  snows  of 
the  Andes  on  their  western  side.  I  had  seen  their  east- 
ern slopes,  right  opposite  Santiago,  and  stood  in  awe 
before  the  grandeur  with  which  they  gleam  in  the  morn- 
ing sun  far  across  the  Argentine  plains.  To  see  them 
now  on  the  other  side  was  a  delightful  experience. 
Specially  admirable  seemed  the  peak  of  Aconcagua, 
towering  above  every  thing  else — the  highest  spot  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

What  a  barrier  are  these  Andes!  Here  we  have 
traveled  three  thousand  miles  to  reach  Santiago,  which 
is  distant  less  than  one  thousand  from  our  starting-point, 
Buenos  Ayres.  Less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  railway 
is  now  lacking  to  connect  them  together.  But  that  last 
hundred  miles  must  be  made  partly  over  and  partly 
under  those  stupendous  barriers  of  rock  and  snow  that 
are  now  impassable  save  at  exceptional  spots  and  in  the 
most  favorable  season  of  the  year.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted the  journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso  will 
be  made  in  two  days  instead  of  the  two  weeks  that  it  has 
required  for  us. 

The  Chilian  capital  deserves  its  fame  as  a  magnificent 
city.  Taking  natural  and  artificial  advantages  all  to- 
gether, it  surpasses  every  other  city  in  South  America, 
save  one — my  favorite  Montevideo  ! 

The  atmosphere  of  civil  war  was  strikingly  noticeable 
in  Santiago.  No  one  could  pass  certain  public  buildings 
after  sundown.  The  police  busied  themselves  compell- 
ing the  women  and  children  of  the  families  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  revolution  to  take  off  the  red  ribbons 
that  they  had  taken  to  wearing  as  a  sort  of  sign  of 
political  affiliation.  No  private  telegrams  could  be  sent 
between  the  two  most  important  cities  in  the  land,  Santi- 
ago and  Valparaiso.  The  day  after  I  returned  to  Val- 
paraiso the  railway  communication  between  the  two 
places  was  interrupted  by  the  government. 

Our  sea  voyage  continued  on  August  14  in  the  coast 
steamer  Bolivia^  built  on  purpose  for  the  *' summer  sea" 
lying  north  of  Valparaiso.  Storms  become  less  and  less 
frequent  and  severe  as  we  go  northward.  The  vessel 
instead  of  the  artificial  heat  in  the  cabin  that  we  had  on 
the  ship  Magellan^  is  provided  with  every  arrangement 
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for  keeping  cool.  We  sailed  over  a  thousand  miles  in  one 
stretch,  from  Valparaiso  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  Mollendo, 
leaving  untouched  all  that  part  of  Chili  that  was  most 
affected  by  the  war.  We  got  away  just  in  time  to 
escape  a  decree  of  the  government  suspending  all  work 
in  the  port  of  Valparaiso.  Later  came  the  landing  of  a 
revolutionary  army  near  Valparaiso,  and  later  the  hard 
fighting  that  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  triumph  of 
the  revolution.  We  are  thankful  that  that  war  is  over, 
and  that  we,  having  to  pass  so  near  to  its  dangers, 
escaped  them  all. 

At  Mollendo  we  had  our. first  sight  of  Peru.  It 
seemed  dreary.  Vast  ridges  of  rocks,  sprinkled  over 
with  barren  sand,  constituted  the  landscape.  The  little 
town  is  perched  on  a  shelf  of  rock  that  overhangs  the 
water,  with  the  surf  forever  beating  and  breaking 
against  its  base,  driven  by  a  prevailing  wind  and  an 
ocean  current  setting  in  toward  shore.  The  wind  is  never 
stormy,  but  a  very  moderate  increase  in  its  force,  or 
shifting  of  its  direction  squarer  landward,  makes  work 
in  this  poor  excuse  for  a  port  impossible.  Our  vessel, 
after  wallowing  in  the  swells  of  the  roadstead  for  two 
days,  and  putting  into  barges  a  part  of  the  cargo  she 
had  for  that  place,  had  to  leave  with  the  rest  of  it  still 
on  board.  The  place  produces  absolutely  nothing,  but 
serves  as  the  terminus  of  a  railway  that  penetrates  to 
the  rich  interior. 

A  thousand  miles  of  the  coast  of  Peru  is  illustrated 
by  Mollendo.  A  mountainous,  rocky,  sandy,  waterless, 
lifeless  shore  region  forms  a  barrier  between  the  sea  and 
the  rich  interior.  In  that  shore  region  it  never  rains, 
and  nothing  grows  save  in  a  few  oases,  where  rivers 
come  down  from  the  interior  and  irrigate  the  sands. 
The  wastes  are  not  only  unproductive,  but  in  many 
places  untraversable,  giving  to  the  whole  country  the 
aspect  of  a  stupendous  desert,  as  viewed  from  the 
ocean. 

The  moral  condition  of  Peru  seems  illustrated  by  its 
topography,  dreary,  barren,  forbidding,  but  with  signs 
of  capabilities  full  of  glorious  promise,  wherever  the 
water  of  life  touches  it.  O  for  torrential  rains  to 
sweep  over  these  deserts,  wash  away  their  abomina- 
tions, and  clothe  them  with  the  bloom  and  wealth  of 
paradise ! 

We  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Callao  at  midnight, 
August  24.  Our  eyes  were  once  more  charmed  by  the 
lines  of  light  of  a  city  stretched  along  a  shore.  Next 
morning  our  hearts  were  delighted  by  the  sight  of  Brother 
Penzotti  and  a  boat-load  of  brethren  coming  off  to  meet 
us  at  our  anchorage.  Once  more  we  thanked  God  and 
took  couriage. 

Soon  ashore,  we  met  there  Brother  Penzotti's  family 
and  more  of  the  brethren.  Gathered  in  his  house,  we 
celebrated  our  safe  arrival  at  the  end  of  our  voyage 
with  hymns  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

That  night  the  brethren  thronged  the  little  chapel 

*  with  a  meeting  of  welcome  for  us.     It  seemed  like  a 

dream  that  we  were  really  in  Peru,  that  Penzotti's  voice 

md  face  were  saluting  us,  that  the  little  persecuted  band 


for  which  we  had  long  been  praying  was  now  around 
us  welcoming  us  among  them,  that  our  supplications  and 
theirs  and  those  of  Christian  brethren  in  many  places 
were  now  realized  to  so  delightful  a  degree  as  the  scene 
about  us  showed.  But  it  was  no  dream.  We  are  here. 
The  prayers  for  us  and  for  Peru  are  being  realized. 

The  perils  of  the  voyage  were  not  considered  as  all 
past  till  we  got  our  effects  out  of  the  ship,  through  the 
custom-house,  and  into  a  place  of  safety,  where  we  could 
set  up  a  temporary  home.  We  had  to  pay  duty  on  our 
things,  but  it  was  assessed  with  great  liberality,  and  the 
amount  was  insignificant.  We  suffered  more  annoyance 
than  loss  by  petty  thieving ;  and  the  breakage  and 
damage  incidental  to  such  numerous  and  violent  han- 
dlings of  our  things  resulted  very  small.  Brother  Pen- 
zotti had  a  suitable  house  ready  for  us  to  take ;  the 
landlord  gave  us  a  reduction  on  the  rent ;  and  now  we 
are  in  our  own  hired  house,  full  of  gratitude  for  mercies 
past  and  faith  for  what  is  before  us. 

Our  temporary  residence  is  in  the  town  of  Callao,  the 
sea-port  of  Lima,  but  our  post-office  address  is  still  in 
care  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States,  Lima,  and 
our  permanent  residence  is  to  be  in  Lima. 


A  LoTe- Feast  In  Pern. 

BY  MRS.  THOMAS  B.  WOOD. 

Have  you  a  little  time  to  go  with  me  to  my  first  lore- 
feast  in  Peru  ? 

This  wide  street  is  the  one  for  us.  Why  cannot  wide 
streets  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  these 
cities  }  This  is  Sefior  Penzotti's  house,  almost  opposite 
the  Santa  Rosa  Catholic  church. 

Here  in  the  next  square  this  door  labeled  like  a  tea- 
chest  is  the  Chinese  joss-house.  In  the  next  building  is 
our  chapel. 

No  lights,  only  a  ray  over  the  door,  and  the  door 
closed.  Are  we  early  }  No,  indeed.  We  are  in  Peru, 
where  doors  are  closed  against  the  Gospel. 

We  knock,  the  door  opens  a  few  inches,  but  a  heavy 
chain  holds  it  there.  A  face  looks  cautiously  out 
It  is  that  of  the  faithful  door-keeper,  who  may  well  say  : 
**  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness,"  for  to  his 
prudence  and  faithfulness  during  the  persecutions  much 
is  due. 

He  recognizes  us,  the  chain  is  down,  and  we  enter  to 
find  ourselves  late,  judging  by  the  number  present. 

What  a  plain,  neat  chapel !  What  a  thrill  of  sympa- 
thy as  we  see  the  pastor  and  people  for  whom  we  have 
been  praying  all  these  months ! 

All  shades  of  color,  from  the  African  black  and  the 
Indian  red  to  the  north  European  blonde,  are  here. 

Are  they  all  Peruvians  ?  Nearly  all,  though  upon 
the  church  roll  fourteen  nationalities  are  represented. 

Are  the  latter  Christians  from  other  lands  who  have 
met  here  }  No,  only  an  insignificant  proportion  of  them 
ever  heard  of  the  Gospel  till  it  was  preached  to  them  by 
Sefior  Penzotti. 
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Our  hearts  warm  up  as  we  breathe  in  the  genuine 
love-feast  atmosphere.  A  goodly  number,  perfect  order, 
and  solemnity  impress  us. 

Three  Peruvian  women,  appointed  by  the  pastor,  pass 
the  bread  and  water.  Just  front  of  us  a  boy  and  girl 
hesitate  to  partake.  The  sweet-faced  Peruvian  gives 
them  a  smile  of  encouragement,  and  they  decorously 
take  the  bread  and  water. 

Promptness  in  prayer,  testimony,  and  song  give  life 
and  intensity  to  the  exercises,  often  two  beginning  at 
once  as  soon  as  the  verse  of  the  hymn  finishes,  as  though 
it  was  2,  privilege  rather  than  a  duty  to  testify  or  pray. 

Mother  Wood  sits  listening  to  voices  thrilled  with 
emotion,  or  sweet  and  clear  with  full  assurance,  or  faint 
and  trembling  with  humility,  till  she  cannot  keep  still 
another  minute.  She  tries  to  speak.  Too  late,  another 
has  the  advantage  ;  but  Seflor  Penzotti  has  seen  her  and 
says  he  doubts  not  all  present  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  voice  of  an  old  saint  nearly  eighty-four  years  of 
age.  She,  not  understanding  a  word  he  is  saying,  is 
watching  her  opportunity,  and  the  second  he  finishes 
she  speaks. 

With  tears  streaming  down  her  face  she  says  she  can- 
not understand  their  words,  nor  can  they  hers,  but  she 
C2iii  feel  the  Spirit  and  she  must  rise  thinking  that  they 
can  understand  that  much  of  her  testimony.  She  can 
feel  the  love  and  realizes  that  she  belongs  to  their  family 
circle. 

She  speaks  of  the  Father's  love,  of  the  many  years  it 
has  been  with  her.  The  sense  of  her  testimony  is  then 
given  in  Spanish. 

Sefior  Penzotti  extends  the  time,  and  the  eager  ones 
continue  to  speak  and  pray.  But  now,  with  people  on 
their  feet  ready  to  speak,  he  says  he  must  bring  their 
meeting  to  an  end. 

His  own  testimony  is  thrilling.  In  his  earnest  talking 
he  asks  pointed  questions  :  '*  Brother  Illescas,  tell  us  is 
your  home   happier   since  you   have  been  with    us?" 

"  Sister ,  do  you  find  this  a  hard  path  ?"     "  Brother 

,  have  you  ever  had  reason  to  regret  your  decision  }  " 

Question  after  question  meets  with  prompt  response. 

The  prayers  of  God's  people  are  heard.  He  is  an- 
swering them.  His  Spirit  is  moving.  When  this  can  be 
accomplished  under  closed  doors,  under  persecution, 
under  such  difficulties,  it  is  the  work  of  God.  May  the 
day  soon  come  when  the  doors  may  be  not  chained,  but 
wide  open,  when  instead  of  one  little  chapel  many  places 
of  worship  will  be  open  in  Peru. 

Callao^  September  ii,  1891. 


Our  EngUsh-Speaklng  Work  In  Bnenos  Ayres^ 
South  America. 

BY  REV.    THOMAS  H.    STOCKTON. 

Fifty-three  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
little  group  of  Christian  people  gathered  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and,  all  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage, remembering  their  religious  privileges  of  other 
years  and   in  home  lands,  and  earnestly  desiring   to  re- 


possess themselves  of  them,  petitioned  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  send  them  a  preacher  to  organize  them 
into  a  church  society  and  minister  to  them  in  the 
things  of  God,  and  promised  on  their  part  to  gather 
about  him  and  provide  for  his  support.  The  result  was 
as  they  desired,  a  preacher  was  sent,  and  others  have 
been  sent  from  time  to  time  as  required.  The  Society, 
meantime,  from  its  weak  and  timid  beginning  has 
grown  to  be  strong  and  courageous,  and  rejoices  in  hav- 
ing earned  for  herself  the  enviable  distinction  of  being 
the  mother  of  Methodism  in  all  the  South  American 
continent. 

In  addition  to  this  one  there  are  two  other  churches 
composed  of  English-speaking  people,  one  in  Monte- 
video, and  the  other  in  Rosario.  These  besides  being 
children  of  the  Mother  Church  are  also  like  her  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  self-supporting  in  the  sense  generally 
understood  in  the  United  States — that  is,  they  take  care 
of  their  pastors  and  provide  for  their  own  current  ex- 
penses. There  are  also  a  number  of  congregations 
scattered  throughout  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  repub- 
lics of  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  now  in  Peru, 
numbering  about  sixty,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Span- 
ish-speaking people.  These,  like  the  English-speaking 
churches  previously  referred  to,  owe  their  existence  to 
the  old  mother-church. 

This  First  Church  is  also  the  mother  of  ministers  as 
well  as  of  congregations.  As  many  as  eight  or  ten  of  her 
boys  have  passed  through  the  Sunday-school,  grown  up 
to  manhood,  and  entered  the  ministry  under  her  sanc- 
tion. Some  of  these  are  now  ministering  in  other  lands, 
but  the  most  of  them  feel  the  pressure  of  the  home  need 
and  are  doing  good  service  for  God  and  the  Church  in 
the  Spanish  tongue.  Their  number  is  constantly  being 
re-enforced  from  among  their  converts,  and  the  little 
band  of  native  preachers  is  becoming  a  host.  As  these 
Spanish  congregations  become  stronger  numerically 
and  financially  they  too  will  become  self-supporting, 
but  at  present  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society  are  intended  chiefly  for  their  assistance. 

While  the  work  advances  and  increases  on  all  sides, 
the  old  mother-church  is  far  from  being  either  self- 
satisfied  or  idle.  On  the  contrary,  being  like  the  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  she  bears  her  fruit  in  her 
season  and  her  leaf  does  not  wither.  She  is  as  young 
and  active  and  efficient  as  any  of  her  children. 

In  the  working  of  the  First  Church  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  those  who  occupy  official  position  to  follow  as 
closely  as  possible  the  best  features  of  our  home  churches. 
The  form  of  worship  conforms  almost  entirely  to  that 
which  the  majority  of  our  churches  use.  The  responsive 
services  in  connection  with  the  opening  exercises,  so 
common  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  have 
not  yet  been  introduced.  In  all  other  respects  the  serv- 
ices will  compare  favorably  with  those  in  general  use  in 
all  our  churches.  The  number  of  benevolent  collec- 
tions is  not  so  great,  but  a  great  difficulty  arises  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  these  collections  into  United  States 
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gold.  For  instance,  the  currency  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  paper  money,  and  this  has  depreciated  so  much 
that  it  requires  $4  of  it  to  buy  $t  of  United  States  gold. 
In  order  to  report  to  the  Missionary  Society  a  collec- 
tion oi  $200  and  secure  credit  for  that  amount  it  is  need- 
ful CO  collect  $800  of  the  current  money  of  the  country. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  generaHty  of  those  who 
live  on  salaries  have  not  had  any  increase  of  salary,  or 
if  any  not  enough  to  balance  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  money,  and  those  who  live  on  the  profits 
of  their  own  business  find  profits  either  greatly  reduced 
or  wiped  out  entirely.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  a  real  grievance  to  urge  and  expect  the 
Church  to  even  come  up  to  her  former  standard,  much 
more  so  to  ask  and  expect  her  to  go  beyond  it. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  wuth  the  English- 
speaking  work  in  the  First  Church  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  church  property  being  owned  conjointly  by  the 
Missionary  Society  and  the  local  church  in  Buenos 
Ay  res,  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  use  of  both  parti  es» 
This  means  that  the  building  is  used  by  two  congrega- 
tions, one  English-speaking,  the  other  Spanish. 

This  might  be  permissible  for  a  certain  time  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  should  not  be  counted  upon  as  a 
continuous  and  proper  thing.  When  children  in  a  family 
grow  up  and  reach  the  marriageable  age  the  Scripture 
provides  that  they  marry  and  set  up  housekeeping  for 
themselves.  The  idea  of  a  daughter  marrying  and  pro- 
posing to  remain  at  her  parents'  home,  and  keep  house 
for  herself  in  the  same  building,  is  not  considered  as 
either  wise  or  right  **  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  [or 
woman]  leave  his  father  and  mother,**  etc. 

The  Spanish  work  is  the  daughter  of  the  English 
work.  As  such  she  has  been  cherished  and  brought  up  to 
full  womanhood  ;  unfortunately,  though  married  and 
having  a  family  of  her  own,  she  yet  remains  in  the  old 
homestead  because  there  is  no  other  house  for  her.  She 
is  a  good  woman  and  has  a  good  husband,  but  even 
good  people  are  sometimes  crowded  and  feel  worried. 
It  is  contrary  to  nature  to  live  in  this  way.  Even  Chris- 
tian nature  is  not  excepted.  The  great  and  pressing 
want  is  that  a  new  church  shall  be  provided,  and  as  our 
Spanish  congregation  is  already  too  large  for  our  present 
church  building  the  new  church  ought  to  be  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  Spanish  work.  It  is  right  to  state  here 
that  Dr.  Drees,  the  wise  and  able  superintendent  of  our 
Mission  in  South  America,  finding  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  a  good  property  under  favorable  conditions, 
did  so,  and  later  on  sold  a  part  of  it  to  great  advantage, 
and  by  so  doing  made  enough  profit  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  remaining  piece  of  ground  and  leave  a  handsome 
sum  besides.  This  piece  of  ground  and  this  sum  of 
money,  together  with  appropriations  already  made  and 
that  doubtless  will  yet  be  made  by  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, will  eventually  enable  us  to  build  a  new  church  in 
which  the  Spanish  people  may  be  comfortably  housed. 

The  old  mother-church  is  a  missionary  church  in  every 
sense  of  the  term. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 


point,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  numbers  of 
the  young  men  and  women  are  giving  themselves,  their 
time,  and  their  labor  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Spanish 
work.  They  act  as  teachers  in  the  Sabbath-schools  ;  they^ 
exhort  and  preach  in  the  Spanish  language  ;  and  being 
in  constant  living  contact  with  the  Spanish  people  the 
opportunities  for  practical  benevolence  are  simply  legion 
and  are  not  omitted.  If  all  that  is  done  by  the  English- 
speaking  members  of  the  First  Church  for  the  Spanish 
work  was  computed,  and  the  amount  was  added  to  the 
usual  missionary  collection,  it  is  believed  that  this 
church  would  be  far  and  away  beyond  the  million  dol- 
lar line. 


Work  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Soiitli 
America. 

Interest  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America  led  the 
Society  as  early  as  1818  to  procure  plates  and  print  the 
New  Testament  in  Spanish,  and  in  subsequent  years  1 
large  numbers  of  books  were  sent  to  various  correspond- 
ents in  South  America.  They  were  received  with  such 
favor  that  the  demand  often  exceeded  the  supply  ;  mer- 
chants bought  for  their  customers,  and  statesmen  and 
officials  favored  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  its  use. 
in  common  schools.  After  a  time  revolution,  political 
dissension,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  apocryphal  books 
caused  this  welcome  to  abate. 

Between  1833  and  1836  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Wheelwright* 
visited  the  principal  towns  along  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  as  the  agent  of  the  Society.  From 
1854  to  1857  Rev.  R.  Montsalvatge  served  the  Society 
in  Venezuela  and  Granada.  Rev,  David  H.  Wheeler 
was  sent  to  Nicaragua  in  1856,  but  unfortunately  soon 
lost  his  life.  In  1857  Rev.  D,  V.  Collins  visited  the 
southern  part  of  South  America,  but  became  discour- 
aged after  a  few  months.  In  the  winter  of  1876-77 
Rev.  J.  de  Palma  made  a  tour  of  exploration  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

In  1S64  Mr,  Andrew  M.  Milne  became  agent  for  Uru- 
guay and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  field  unden 
his  charge  has  been  extended  to  include  Paraguay,  Bo- 
livia, and  the  south  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  the  countries 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1886  he  visited  the  other  re- 
publics and  sold  7,812  volumes  of  Scripture  (of  which 
1,638  were  complete  Bibles)  in  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Since  June,  1864,  Mr.  Milne  has 
distributed,  chiefly  by  sale,  more  than  300,000  volumes. 

As  one  result  of  this  journey  around  the  continent, 
the  Rev.  F.  Penzotti,  who  was  his  companion  in  travel, 
was  sent  to  Peru  to  look  after  the  west  coast»  and  he 
still  remains  in  that  field,  though  confronted  by  bitter 
opposition. 

In  1 888  the  Rev,  William  M.  Patterson  was  com- 
missioned as  agent  of  the  Society  for  Venezuela,  but  he 
fell  at  his  post  after  sixteen  months  of  faithful  service. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Norwood, 
who  went  out  in  April,  1891, 

Though   Scriptures    were   freely   sent   to   Brazil,  no 
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agent  was  commissioned  for  that  country  until  1855, 
when  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  who  had  been  a  resident  of 
the  country,  was  deputed  to  visit  several  of  the  prov- 
inces. •  After  circulating  many  volumes  of  the  Script- 
ures in  Portuguese,  he  resigned  the  next  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  Nesbit,  who  spent  several 
months  at  Para,  where  he  found  the  people  eager  to  buy 
his  entire  stock.  From  there  he  went  up  the  Amazon, 
intending  to  go  as  far  as  Peru,  but  died  of  fever  before 
his  purpose  was  accomplished. 

Rev.  A.  L,  Blackford  was  appointed  agent  for  Brazil 
in  1876,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Brown  in  1880.  The 
latter  resigned  in  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Tucker. 

The  total  circulation  of  Scriptures  during  the  last 
thirteen  years  exceeds  83,000  copies. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Wood,  D.D.,  late  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  of 
Lima,  Peru : 

The  Outlook  in  South  America. 

The  occupancy  of  all  the  American  continent  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  leading  to  occupancy  by  the 
Churches  it  represents,  seems  approaching  consumma- 
tion. The  methods  for  accomplishing  this  have  been 
providentially  developed  and  made  clear  in  the  last 
twenty-seven  years.  The  difficulties  likely  to  arise 
hereafter  cannot  be  greater  than  those  already  over- 
come. The  favoring  influences  are  multiplying  and 
strengthening.  The  way  seems  open  to  go  up  and  pos- 
sess the  whole  land. 

What  is  now  most  to  be  feared  is  the  lack  of  funds 
for  pushing  the  advance  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  lack 
of  promptness  in  following  up  that  advance  by  the 
churches. 

The  special  mission  now  looming  up  before  the 
American  churches,  as  all  their  own,  is  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  all  America.  European  bodies  are  not  pushing 
into  these  fields  as  into  those  of  their  own  hemisphere. 
The  New  World  seems  reserved  as  the  patrimony  of 
American  evangelism.  And  what  a  patrimony  !  Amer- 
icans do  well  to  co-operate  with  their  European  breth- 
ren in  sending  Bibles  and  missionaries  to  the  Old  World, 
but  it  belongs  to  them  to  devote  their  energies,  as  they 
have  never  yet  done,  to  their  own  continent,  now  await- 
ing the  Gospel  from  them  as  from  no  others. 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  pioneering  of  this  mighty 
work  is  being  borne  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  demands  for  it  the  strongest  possible  sympathy  and 
co-operation. 

The  grandest  field  now  open  for  American  evangel- 
istic effort  is  unevangelized  America.  Stretching  from 
north-western  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn  and  Saint  Roque, 
it  embraces  nearly  a  quadrant  of  latitude  and  almost 
as  much  of  longitude.  No  other  territory  of  such  ex- 
tent exists  with  so  little  diversity  of  language,  historical 
relations,  and  moral  tendencies — none  with  peoples  that 
feel  themselves  all  so  much  akin,  and  especially  so  re- 
lated to  the  United  States,  as  their  elder  sister,  whom 


they  must  imitate  in  every  possible  way — none  where 
moral  movements  can  have  so  vast  a  sweep.  Of  all  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  globe  it  is  the  most  sparsely  pop- 
ulated, and  consequently  the  easiest  to  preempt  on  a 
grand  scale  for  a  new  Christian  civilization.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  largest  of  all  sparsely  inhabited 
bodies  of  land,  and  hence  is  the  grandest  field  that  the 
world  affords  for  that  new  civilization. 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  moving  to  preempt 
this  field  for  the  Gospel  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
its  vast  extent  and  its  vast  importance,  and  needs  support 
and  co-operation  commensurate  with  such  an  undertak- 
ing. 

No  other  territory  of  equal  extent  shows  such  prom- 
ising features;  no  other  has  a  population  so  largely 
European  in  race  and  so  thoroughly  American  in  aspi- 
rations ;  no  other  has  a  range  of  climate  so  inviting  to 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  no  other  is  attract- 
ing a  mighty  immigration  from  that  hive  of  the  highest 
types  of  mankind  such  as  is  now  moving  toward  the 
unevangelized  parts  of  America,  destined  to  inundate 
the  continent  throughout  its  extent  The  new  life  of 
the  new  race  that  is  springing  up  all  over  the  continent 
needs  to  be  regenerated  by  the  Gospel  now,  while  it  is 
young  and  plastic. 

Of  all  new  countries,  except  the  United  States,  Latin 
America  is  the  freest  from  the  domination  of  old  coun- 
tries, the  readiest  for  the  results  that  Christianity  is  to 
develop  in  the  future,  the  surest  to  follow  the  ideals 
that  the  United  States  is  pushing  after — ideals  of  hu- 
man welfare  that  God  has  made  possible  in  the  New 
World  as  nowhere  else.  Yet  the  history  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  thus  far  shows  the  most  colossal  il- 
lustration that  the  world  can  furnish  of  the  tendency  to 
degenerate  inherent  in  all  mankind,  even  the  highest 
types,  and  proves  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the 
American  ideals  without  the  Gospel,  even  with  the  very 
best  elements  the  world  can  furnish.  The  United 
States  has  aided  these  countries  in  everyway  except  by 
evangelizing  them,  has  given  them  the  best  she  had  of 
every  thing  except  the  Gospel.  The  result  is  a  total 
and  universal  failure  to  lift  them  to  her  moral 
level.  The  duty  of  the  great  republic  now  is  to  give  to 
this  family  of  younger  and  lesser  nations  the  one  thing 
needful.  They  have  all  received  from  her  eagerly 
whatever  she  has  thus  far  given  them — constitutions, 
laws,  school  systems,  sewing-machines,  reaping-machines, 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  electric  lights  ;  but 
they  still  lack  the  moral  and  spiritual  light  that  makes 
her  condition  differ  from  theirs  as  day  differs  from 
night. 

To  give  them  this  light  the  Bible  Society  is  pressing 
the  Gospel  into  these  lands,  despite  priestcraft,  sword- 
craft,  anarchy,  misrule,  corruption,  financial  chaos,  in- 
tolerance, persecution,  outrageous  injustice — ^in  a  word, 
whatever  can  be  brought  against  it  by  human  deprav- 
ity and  diabolical  ingenuity.  In  these  efforts  the  Bible 
Society  deserves  the  utmost  sympathy,  support,  and  co- 
operation. 


The  present  writer  is  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  feels  especially  the  need  of  ap* 
pealing  to  his  brethren  of  that  Church.  While  she  is 
raising  her  millions  for  missions  she  ought  not  to  for- 
get her  duty  to  the  Bible  Society.  Her  South  America 
missions  are  reaping  all  the  results  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  work  already 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  Society,  with  the 
amount  increasing  yearly  and  putting  her  under  ever- 
increasing  obligations.  And  how  is  she  meeting  these 
obligations?  During  the  last  decade  she  has  about 
doubled  her  gifts  to  missions,  while  her  gifts  to  the 
Bible  Society  have  fallen  behind  I  This  must  be  owing 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  Bible  Society  is  do- 
ing,  and  of  its  vital  importance  to  every  deparlment  of 
mission  work.  O  for  a  telephone  to  the  ear  and  heart 
of  every  Methodist  in  America,  through  which  he  might 
hear  and  feel  from  afar  the  facts  that  no  written  state- 
ments can  adequately  portray,  and  discern  in  ihem  the 
double  call  of  duty  to  support  the  Bible  work  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  missionary  activity  1 

But  other  Churches  also  should  awake  to  this  double 
call.  The  cullections  for  the  Bible  Society  show  a  gen- 
eral want  of  appreciation  of  what  it  is  doing,  and  if  its 
opening  possibilities  were  fully  understood  they  would 
stir  the  American  Churches  to  multiply  their  liberality 
in  its  support  many  fold.  These  possibilities  are  just 
i>ow  assuming  proportions  of  imposing  grandeur  as  the 
Pan-American  movements  are  taking  form  on  many 
lines,  awaking  the  peoples  of  the  New  World  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  common  destiny.  International  rail- 
way schemes,  international  banking  schemes,  with  new 
relations  in  political  and  commercial  spheres,  are  signs 
of  the  times,  showing  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the 
common  interests  of  all  America  must  be  developed  as 
never  heretofore.  Chief  among  the  Pan* American  inter- 
ests stamts  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  hemisphere.  First 
and  noblest  among  the  Pan-American  institutions  is  the 
Bible  Society.  O  that  the  Churches  would  awake  at  once 
to  their  high  calling  in  this  enterprise,  and  press  forward 
to  the  full  measure  of  their  duty  and  their  opportunity 
to  reform  the  continent  and  spread  scriptural  holiness 
over  all  these  lands  !     God  haste  the  consummation  I 

April ^  1 89 1, 


JesHiidar,  th<?  Kidiiupeil  Girl. 


BY    MRS.    ADA    LEE. 


r**  Do  take  me,  lady  \  do  take  me  with  you.  I  want  to 
leave  this  bad  life,  and  be  a  Christian  !  *'  These  touch- 
ing words  were  uttered  by  a  high-caste  Hindu  girl 
whom  we  had  found  with  a  poor  Mohammedan  family 
in  the  heart  of  the  native  city  of  Allahabad^  India.  Mrs. 
Dennis  Osborne  had  called  at  the  mission  home  and 
asked  me  to  go  with  her  in  search  of  this  girl,  about  whom 
she  had  heard.  We  had  found  the  place,  and  had 
entered  the  low  door  of  the  mud  hut,  and  were  sitting  in 
the  court-yard  under  the  shade  of  a  banyan  tree,  and 
had   been   listening  to  the  sad  story  of   the  poor  girl. 


Her  stately  bearing,  erect  form,  and  beautiful  face  con- 
trasted greatly  with  her  dismal  surroundings.  She  told 
us  her  name  was  Jessudar.  She  was  the  second  wife  of 
an  uncle  of  the  King  of  Benares.  Her  husband  was 
wealthy,  and,  being  a  gentleman  of  rank,  they  lived  in 
great  splendor,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East.  The  first 
wife  was  much  older,  and,  being  childless,  became  much 
attached  to  the  little  girl- wife  her  husband  had  brought 
in  to  share  their  home.  Being  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
on  a  great  religious  festival,  a  trusty  servant  of  the  family 
was  asked  to  take  Jessudar  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  River. 

Decked  with  elaborate  and  expensive  jewels,  she 
started  with  her  attendant  in  great  glee,  having  no  idea 
of  the  doom  which  awaited  her.  Before  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  servant  betrayed  her  into  the 
hands  of  a  wicked  woman,  who  led  her  away  and  sold 
her  to  one  engaged  in  the  traffic.  She  was  soon  stripped 
of  her  beautiful  clothing  and  rich  jewels,  and  thrust  into 
a  room  where  other  young  girls  awaited  the  same  fate. 
She  was  in  a  few  days  bought  by  a  wicked  wretch  of  a 
man,  and  carried  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  her  home 
into  a  life  of  shame  and  suffering.  Her  lale  of  horror 
and  of  cruelty  endured  after  her  pirrchasc  cannot  be 
written  :  but  as  she  revealed  it  to  us  our  hearts  ached 
within  us,  and  our  cheeks  burned  with  indignation, 
which  in  turn  were  laved  with  tears  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  wronged  girl  before  us.  She  then  turned  to  us,  and 
asked  us  to  save  her. 

Mrs.  Osborne  felt  unable  to  take  her  into  her  family, 
and  we  told  her  she  would  have  to  wait  until  we  could 
arrange  for  her.  Then,  turning  to  me,  she  fell  at  my 
feet  and  began  pleading  to  go  with  me. 

*' Jessudar/'  1  said,  *M  will  come  again  for  you." 
'*  No,"  she  replied  ;  '*  when  this  wicked  man  hears  you 
have  been  here,  he  will  hide  me  where  you  can  never 
find  me,  and  1  will  never  see  your  face  again.  Do  take 
me  with  you  tww'*  I  felt  God  had  placed  her  in  ray 
hands,  and  I  must  lake  her.  although  I  had  only  my 
sleeping-room  I  could  call  my  own.  This  I  shared  with 
her  until  I  could  find  a  place  of  safety  for  her. 

Soon  spies  were  all  about  me.  and  I  knew  it  not  The 
day  permission  came  I  left  on  the  e\"ening  train  to  take 
her  to  the  girls'  school,  Lucknow.  I  drove  to  the  rail- 
way station  in  a  closed  conveyance.  As  I  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  was  about  to  step  out  at 
the  depot,  I  was  met  by  a  mob,  led  by  a  Mohammedan 
man  who  had  been  bribed  to  recapture  Jessudar.  They 
w^ere  determined  to  take  her  from  me,  but  I  clung  to  her 
until  in  a  few  moments  Brother  Dennis  Osborne  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and,  calling  the  police,  the  mob 
was  soon  dispersed.  In  company  with  this  kind  friend 
and  his  wife  I  entered  the  station,  purchased  my  tickets, 
and,  bidding  Ihem  good-night,  boarded  the  train  with 
my  rescued  girl  with  me.  As  we  slowly  moved  along 
the  platform  a  tali  figure  sprang  forward,  and,  thrusting 
his  hand  through  the  window,  grasped  the  girl  by  the 
arm,  and  would  have  dragged  her  out  had  I  not  lain 
hold  and  held  on  until  the  moli%^e  power  of  the  train 
had  so  increased  as  to  compel  the  man  to  let  go. 
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It  was  the  Mohammedan  leader  of  the  mob  again. 
How  I  thanked  God  for  deliverance !  And  how  very 
near  the  Saviour  was  during  the  long  hours  of  that  lonely 
night !  As  the  sun  rose  next  morning  I  came  into  Luck- 
now,  How  welcome  was  the  sight  of  our  mission  home 
and  school !  This,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  the 
struggle.  The  superintendent  of  police,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, took  up  the  case  in  our  behalf,  and  prosecuted 
Jessudar's  former  captor,  who  was  soon  arrested,  and  a 
most  disagreeable  court  case  ensued,  which,  though  so. 
unpleasant,  uncovered  much  hidden  wickedness,  and 
three  of  the  principal  perpetrators  of  the  awful  traffic 
were  brought  to  justice.  Jessudar's  husband  had  spent 
several  hundreds  of  rupees  in  searching  for  her;  but, 
failing  to  find  her,  thought  she  had  been  murdered  and 
cast  into  some  well.  As  Jessudar  appeared  in  court  her 
mother's  screams,  as  she  recognized  her  lost  child,  pierced 
every  heart.  When  the  case  had  ended  and  the  judge 
had  pronounced  the  sentence,  he  then  asked  who  would 
take  charge  of  Jessudar  until  she  should  become  of  age. 
He  turned  to  her  husband  ;  but  he  sadly  shook  his  head, 
saying,  **  Her  caste  is  broken ;  she  can  never  enter  our 
home  again."  Her  mother,  with  tearful  eyes  and  throb- 
bing heart,  gave  her  daughter  one  last  look,  saying,  "  An 
outcast  forever !  I  dare  not  touch  my  child  !  "  The 
judge  asked  again.  Brother  Osborne  stepped  forward 
and  spoke  for  us :  "  She  is  ours ;  we  will  take  her." 

She  was  soon  placed  in  that  delightful  home  and 
school  the  Bareilly  Orphanage,  where  she  developed 
into  a  faithful  student  and  an  attentive  inquirer  after 
the  truth.  She  was  afterward  brightly  converted,  and 
became  an  earnest  Christian  teacher.  I  remember  well 
when  we  taught  her  her  first  prayer.  How  dark  her 
mind  seemed,  and  how  my  heart  went  out  to  God  for 
her  soul,  asking  him  to  make  her  a  child  of  his,  and 
that  I  might  live  to  know  her  to  be  a  beautiful  Christian 
woman  !  God  has  wonderfully  answered  prayer.  She 
is  now  an  earnest  Christian,  letting  her  light  shine  for 
Jesus  among  those  who  know  him  not.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  these  little  girls  stolen  from  their  homes  every 
year,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  mission  work  to  save  them. 
But  few  realize  the  grandeur  of  our  orphanage  work. 
I  am  sure  all  would  want  part  in  it  if  they  did. 

Pakur  Orphanage  is  our  only  home  for  children  among 
the  eighty  millions  of  Bengali  people.  We  need  to  send 
to  that  institution  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  and  they 
should  go  this  fall.  Bishop  Thobum  wanted  them  last 
year.  The  fund  for  their  support  is  increasing  slowly  ; 
but  when  I  think  what  a  year's  delay  in  India  means  it 
seems  too  sad  to  wait  another  year  before  these  workers 
can  go.  Before  another  year  cholera  will  sweep  thou- 
sands into  eternity  who  have  never  heard  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Hundreds  of  little  children  will  suffer  and  die 
whom  we  might  save.  One  dollar  from  each  one  of 
God's  servants  who  read  the^e  words  would  more  than 
bring  the  needed  amount,  and  these  missionaries  could 
sail  for  India  this  fall.  Does  not  every  one  who  reads 
Jessudar's  name  desire  an  interest  in  sending  those  per- 
sons to  work  among  her  people  ? 


Will  not  each  one,  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  read- 
ing this,  sit  down  and  inclose  one  dollar  to  me  at  Dell 
Roy,  O.,  writing  your  name  and  address  distinctly, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  send  you  a  receipt  for  the  same } 
Do  this,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  there  will  go  up  to 
God  the  glad  hallelujah  shouts  of  victory;  and  this 
light  which  is  now  shining  so  dimly  in  that  dark  land 
will  soon  be  fanned  into  a  great  flame,  sending  its  wel- 
come rays  far  over  the  sea  of  human  beings  all  about- 
Listen  to  their  pleadings :  **  Take  me  ;  do  take  me  now! 
I  want  to  leave  this  bad  life,  and  be  a  Christian  ! " 

May  we  each  find  some  one  of  these  waiting  for  us  in 
heaven  whom  we  have  helped  to  save.  "They  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever." 


DiTision  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

BY  REV.  SPENCER  LEWIS. 

From  nearly  every  part  of  the  almost  world-wide 
mission  field  of  our  Church  will  come  up  to  the  next 
General  Conference  petitions  for  the  division  of  the 
Missionary  Society  into  a  home  and  a  foreign  society. 
This  movement  is  bom  of  the  practically  unanimous 
conviction  of  the  foreign  missionary  body  that  the 
whole  missionary  work  of  the  Church  would  be  the 
gainer  thereby.  We  would  not  be  making  a  new  and 
untried  experiment  We  are  the  only  prominent  de- 
nomination in  America  which  unites  the  administra- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  foreign  work.  The  great 
Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Presbyterian  bodies  have 
long  had  a  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  work,  and 
with  manifest  advantage  to  each.  We  with  our  one 
collection,  in  spite  of  the  disproportion  in  the  number 
of  communicants,  do  not  succeed  in  raising  as  much  for 
home  or  foreign  work  as  does  either  of  the  two  latter 
bodies  named.  Nor  does  their  experience  show  that 
the  home  work  has  suffered  in  comparison  with  the 
foreign. 

The  amounts  collected  for  each  do  not  greatly  differ* 
We  find  further  illustration  in  the  Woman's  Foreign 
and  Home  Missionary  Societies  in  our  own  Church. 
The  former  has  made  a  fine  advance  in  its  collections 
every  year  till  last  year,  although  the  latter  society  was 
at  the  same  time  being  rapidly  built  up.  Can  any  one 
suppose  that  the  aggregate  collected  would  have  been 
as  great  if  there  had  been  one  society  instead  of  two  1 

The  extent  of  the  field  demands  division.  Wesley 
with  prophetic  eye  beheld  the  whole  world  as  the  par- 
ish of  Methodism,  and  the  Church  which  he  founded 
has  been  continually  enlarging  her  borders  and  making 
this  to  be  more  literally  true  every  day.  Not  empires 
merely,  but  whole  continents,  are  being  taken  posses- 
sion of  to-day  in  the  name  of  King  Emmanuel.  New 
fields  are  being  entered  and  new  stations  are  being 
opened  in  old  fields.  Pentecostal  showers  in  many 
lands  are  making  further  expansion  providentially  inev- 
itable. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  one  bishop  could 
visit  all  our  foreign  missions  in  a  year.     Now  two  or 
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three  are  required  to  do  so.  Is  not  all  this  worthy  the 
undivided  atteniion  of  the  Church  ? 

Is  it  not  worthy  a  separate  collection  and  a  separate 
society  ?  The  home  and  foreign  field  combined  is  too 
large  for  the  most  successful  administration  on  the  part  of 
any  board  or  committee.  Without  separate  presentation 
of  its  needs  it  is  too  large  for  the  most  intelligent  com- 
prehension by  the  average  busy  man  of  to-day.  Divide, 
and  there  would  be  a  greater  concentration  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Committee  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church.  Attention  being  more  focusscd  on 
the  special  needs  of  each  field,  each  would  receive  a 
larger  sum  than  at  present.  Instead  of  the  cry,  **A 
Million  for  Missions,"  the  cry  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1893  should  be  '*  A  Million  for  Foreign  Missions,*'  and 
I  believe  we  would  get  it. 

Justice  demands  a  division.  We  mean  justice  to  the 
giver  and  justice  to  the  receiver.  Common  justice  to 
the  giver  demands  that  his  money  go  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  contributed^  and  to  the  receiver  that  he  receive 
that  which  was  intended  for  him.  This  principle  is 
recognized  in  every  other  collection  of  the  Church,  why 
not  in  this?  Justice  demands  that  the  man  who  has  a 
dollar  to  give  to  missions  may  be  permitted  to  give 
ninety  cents  or  the  whole  of  it  to  foreign  missions.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  is  more  impressed  with  the  home 
needs,  and  wishes  to  give  the  most  or  all  for  this  pur- 
pose,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  No  one  is 
obliged  to  give  to  Church  Extension  in  order  that  he 
may  give  to  the  Freedmen's  Aid.  Why  should  he  be 
obliged  to  give  to  home  missions  in  order  that  he  may 
give  to  foreign  missions,  or  vice  versa  ?  How  much 
longer  must  the  work  in  heathen  lands  help  support  the 
work  in  Christian  lands? 

Must  the  weak  help  support  the  strong?  What  is 
most  talked  about  at  missionary  conventions?  What  is 
the  chief  theme  of  nearly  every  missionary  address  and 
sermon  ?  What  is  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  at  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Committee  ?  Is  it  not  the  foreign 
work  ?  On  what  is  based  the  most  earnest  pleas  for  mis- 
sion money?     Is  it  not  the  need  of  the  heathen  world  t 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  gives  in  round 
numbers  for  home  benevolences  $1,200,000  a  year,  and 
in  round  numbers  $900,000  a  year  for  the  foreign  work. 
This  amounts  to  about  fifty- five  cents  per  member  for  the 
former,  and  about  forty  cents  per  member  for  the  latter. 

But  of  the  amount  for  the  foreign  work  only  about 
one  half  actually  goes  to  heathen  countries,  the  other 
half  being  sent  chie^y  to  Catholic  and  Lutheran  coun* 
tries.  An  average  of  twenty  cents  per  member  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  does  not  seem  a  large 
amount  How  many  of  our  people  realize  that  so  small 
a  portion  of  their  contributions  is  expended  for  this 
purpose  ?  Is  it  as  much  as  the  giver  intends,  or  the  re* 
ceiver  should  receive  ?  One  half  of  one  mill  for  each 
of  the  1,000,000,000  pagans  and  Mohammedans  in  the 
world  is  what  the  contribution  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  amounts  to.  In  this  great  Province  of 
luan,  in  West  China,  with  an  estimated  population 


of  45,000^000,  we  have  an  expenditure  by  all  societies 
of  about  one  mill  for  each  person,  and  by  our  own 
Church  of  about  one  tenth  of  a  mill.  How  dues  the 
need  of  any  of  our  home  fields  compare  with  this? 

But  shall  we  be  thought  enemies  of  the  home  work 
because  of  these  contrasts  ?  Nay,  it  is  not  that  we  love 
the  home  work  less,  but  that  we  love  the  foreign  w^ork 
more.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  case  of  a  division  the 
former  would  get  less,  but  that  the  latter  would  get 
more.  We  frankly  admit  that  we  think  that  the  foreign 
w*ork  should  receive  two  dollars  to  the  home  work  one. 
We  believe  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  needs  of  the 
foreign  work  were  adequately  presented.  At  an  aver- 
age increase  of  ten  per  cent,  a  year  for  a  decade  the 
$900,000  now  received  from  all  sources  for  foreign  work 
would  be  a  round  §2,000,000  by  the  close  of  this  cent- 
ury. Can't  we  do  as  well  as  that?  A  smaller  rate  of 
increase  would  bring  the  $1,200,000  for  home  benevo- 
lences up  to  the  same  point  in  the  same  time.  Or, 
again,  at  an  average  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  a  year  for 
a  decade  the  Parent  Board  receipts  w^ould  aggregate 
about  $3,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  century.  This 
w^ould  give  us  $2,000,000  for  foreign  missions  and 
$1,000,000  for  home  missions,  not  including  Church 
Extension,  etc.  At  their  present  rate  of  increase  our 
two  women's  societies  would  raise  $1,000,000  more.  If 
any  one  thinks  these  are  extravagant  expectations,  let 
him  go  back  and  study  the  missionary  collections  of  our 
Church  during  the  last  decade.  The  Church  has  the 
money,  and  if  each  cause  had  its  own  society,  so  that 
the  people  might  adequately  realize  its  needs,  the  money, 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Let  there  be  a  division,  then,  and  then  let  every  man 
give  and  work  where  his  heart  is.  Let  those  who  argue 
in  the  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  collections  to  be  devoted  to  the  home 
work  be  a  committee  for  the  home  work  and  do  theirl 
utmost  to  promote  its  interests,  and  let  those  who  in  the] 
same  place  urge  for  a  larger  pro|:jortion  for  the  foreign 
work  be  a  committee  for  the  foreign  work.  Then  let 
two  secretaries  be  elected  for  the  latter  and  one  for  the 
former.  Let  the  secretary  who  spends  the  most  time 
before  the  General  Committee  pleading  for  the  home 
work  be  designated  by  the  next  General  Conference] 
for  that  work,  and  let  two  others  whose  hearts  are  most 
in  the  foreign  work  be  elected  secretaries  for  the  for- 
eign work.  Then  let  each  of  the  latter  visit  in  turn  all 
our  foreign  missions  once  during  the  quadrennium  and 
go  home  with  his  soul  on  fire  and  prepared  to  set  the 
Church  aglow  with  ardor  fox  saving  the  heathen.  If 
two  secretaries  are  not  enough,  let  more  be  elected. 
Thus  do  we  believe  that  the  Church  of  the  immortal 
Wesley  would  rome  to  more  fully  realize  her  glorious 
opportunity  and  her  share  of  the  awful  responsibility 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Chungking^  IVesf  C/iinii,  July  22,  1891. 
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CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


t\yat\ts  anb  Socitfus. 


Cburcli  Mtsslonarjr  Society. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  its  head-quarters  at  the  Church 
Missionary  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Lon- 
don. 

Its  secretaries  are  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn, 
M.A..  Rev.  William  Gray,  M.A.,  Rev.  F. 
E.  Wigram.  M.A.  (Hon.),  Rev.  Robert 
Lang,  M.A.,  Rev.  Baring  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,  Eugene  Stock,  Esq.,  Major-General 
Clennell  Collingwood.  There  are  also 
seven  assistant  secretaries.  The  treas- 
urer is  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart., 
V.P. 

England  is  divided  into  ten  districts. 
Wales  has  one  district,  in  Ireland  there 
are  two  districts,  and  in  Scotland  one. 
These  districts  have  twenty-seven  secre- 
taries, and  of  these  ten  are  honorary, 
serving  without  pay. 

The  ninety-second  anniversary  of  the 
Society  was  held  in  London  on  May  5, 
1 891,  and  it  was  then  reported  that  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
L^M'iy?  i6s.  8d.,  or  $1,238,685.  The 
total  payments  had  been  ;C247,500  i8s. 
2d.,  or  $1,237,500. 

EXPENDITURB6. 

.^.       s.  d. 

West  Africa  Mission 1,062     5  9 

Yoruba  Mission 4.714  ii  " 

Niger  Mission 4,896  14  2 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  Mis- 
sion  16,537  13  o 

Egypt  Mission 1,545   14  2 

Palestine  Mission Iit979    o  6 

Persia  Mission 2,685     3  ii 

North  India  Mission 30,131     2  5 

Punjab  and  Sindh  Mission 18,751     i  4 

Western  India  Mission 8.985     2  8 

South  India  Mission 22,006  14  10 

Travancore    and    Cochin    Mis- 
sion   5.726     6  O 

Ceylon  Mission 10,404     7  4 

Mauritius  Mission 2,36016  5 

South  China  Mission 11,508     4  9 

Mid-China  Mission 8,583     5  ii 

Japan  Mission 13.952  14  i 

New  Zealand  Mission 3i48o    5  6 

North-west  America  Missions.  .14,404  10  i 

North  Pacific  Mission 5,354  16  11 

Preparation  of  missionaries. .. .  6,568    o  o 
Grant  for  foreigners  in  England      100    o  o 
Miscellaneous  expenses  on   ac- 
count of  Missions 175  II  7 

Disabled   missionaries'   widows 

and  children 8,094    8  3 

Collection  of  funds 15,420  14  9 

Administration  of  funds 9*778  19  9 

Special  funds 8,292  12  2 

Total    payments    during    the 

year. 247,500  18     2 

The  collection  and  administration  of 
the  funds  cost  £2$,!^^  14s.  6d.,  or  $125,- 


99$,  being  a  little  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts. 

In  collection  of  funds  were  the  follow- 
ing expenses : 

£      s.  d. 
Salaries  of  association  secretaries, 
travelingexpenses,  printing,  etc.  9,838     9     2 

Missionary  collecting  boxes 481     5     8 

Salaries  of  cashier,  clerks,  etc .. .     8x6     9     o 

Warehouse  expenses 32  11     5 

Carriage  and  postage  of  parcels. .     457  14  10 

Gleaners'  Union 407     4     6 

February  simultaneous  meetings.     515     6     4 
Publications 2,071   13  10 

Total 15,420  14     9 

In  administration  of  funds  were  the 

following  expenses : 

£      s.  d. 

General  and  assistant  secretaries 

and  clerks 4,926  17     i 

Annual  report  and  abstract 1.498  17     9 

House  and  office  expenses 2,050     5     o 

Anniversary    and    miscellaneous 

expenses 521     2     7 

Superannuation  and  retiring  al- 
lowances      514  II     8 

Total 9.778  19     9 

The  Society's  Missions  on  June  i,  1891, 
reported  as  follows : 

European  ordained  missionaries 303 

European  lay  missionaries 57 

European  wives  of  missionaries 219 

European  single  female  missionaries. .  76 

Eurasian  ordained  missionaries 15 

Eurasian  lay  missionaries 15 

Native  ordained  helpers 278 

Native  lay  helpers -^,696 

Native  female  helpers 704 

Total  number  of  laborers. 4.358 

Communicants 50,005 

Schools  and  seminaries. 1,720 

Total  pupils 70,311 

During  last  year  there  were  3,250 
adults  and  7,241  children  baptized. 

Names  of  Missionaries,  Etc. 
The  following  arc  the  stations,  clerical 
or  lay  missionaries,  and  native  clergymen, 
supported  either  directly  by  the  Society 
or  by  native  church  funds  subsidized  or 
aided  by  the  Society. 

%*  A  station  ii  the  place  at  which  a  clerical  or  lay 
muisionary  is  stationea,  or  at  which  native  Christians 
are  located  under  native  pastoral  superintendence  in 
connection  with  the  Society.  Wives  of  missionaries, 
etc.,  are  always  expected  by  the  Socie^  to  lay  them- 
selves out  to  do  good,  in  everv  practicable  way,  among 
native  women  ;  such  au  cultivating  familiar  inter- 
course with  them,  educating  children,  and  instructing 
the  adult  women. 

The  figures  after  the  names  of  the  European  la- 
borers show  the  date  of  their  first  connection  with  the 
Society*s  missions. 

This  mark  *  denotes  that  the  missionary  to  whose 
name  it  is  prefixed  is  in  local  connection.  It  includes 
Europeans  who  have  joined  the  Mission,  and  clergy- 
men who  were  bom  in  the  country  in  which  they 
labor. 

The  mark  1  denotes  that  the  name  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  is  that  of  an  agent  supported  by  native 
church  funds  aided  by  the  Society.  The  native  min- 
isters in  New  Zealand  are  supported  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions from  native  Christians,  and  fMurtlv  from  the 
renu  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Society  in  the  colony. 


The  names  of  native  clergymen  are  printed  in 
italics.  The  figures  after  their  names  show  the  date 
of  ordination. 

All  the  names  under  one  station  or  department  of 
work  are  printed  in  order  of  date,  without  reference 
to  nat#onalitv,  sex,  orders,  or  other  difference ;  the 
secretaries  of  missions,  however,  are  placed  first  in 
order  at  the  stations  where  they  reside. 

Hon.  shows  self-supporting  missionaries. 

\Ve.st  Africa  Mission.  1804. 
(Communicants,  5.465.) 

Sierra  Leone— Rev.  William  John 
Humphrey,  M.A.,  1890,  Principal  of 
Fourah  Bay  College,  and  Secretary ;  Rrv, 
Samuel  Spain,  B.A.,  1883,  Fourah  Bay 
College ;  Rev,  Obadiak  Moore,  1877, 
Grammar  School;  Rev.  Edward  Lever- 
such,  1889,  Mohammedan  Mission  ;  Miss 
Ellen  Dunkley,  1889,  Annie  Walsh  Memo- 
rial Institution  ;  Rev.  John  Taylor  Smith, 
1 89 1,  Canon  Missioner. 

Port  Lokkoh— Rev.  John  Alfred  Alley. 
1878;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Alley;  Rev,  Samuel 
Taylor,  B.A.,  L,Th.,  1883. 

(15  native  teachers.) 

Native  Clergy  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Native  Church, 

Freetown  :  Trinity  Church — %  Ven^ 
Archdeacon  James  Robbin,  1859;  \Rro, 
John  Tilley  Asgill,  1880.  Cline's  Town— 
(In  charge  of  clergy  of  Fourah  Bay  Col- 
lege). Christ  Church —  \  Rev,  Moses 
Pearce,  1866;  J/?«/.  Samuel  Mousa, 
1864;  Brookfields— (Rev.  Moses  Pearce 
in  charge). 

Kissey — \  Rev.  George  James  McCau- 
ley,  1863 ;  X  ^^-  Matthew  Wilson,  B,A., 
1889. 

Regent,  Gloucester-cum-Leicester  and 
Baihurst-cum-Charlotte — X  ^^^-  Nicholas 
Jacob  Cole,  1875. 

Wellington  ^X  ^^'  Samuel  George 
Hazeley,  1868. 

Hastings  and  Grafton — J/?^z'.  John 
Bernard  Bowen,  1875. 

Waterloo— t  Rev,  Moses  Taylor,  1861. 

Benguema — X  ^^*  Henry  Patrick 
Thompson,  1882. 

Kent  and  York — 

Wilberforce— t  i?«/.  Thomas  Christo- 
pher Ny lander,  1864. 

Sherbro^ 

British  Quiah — J  Rev,  Nathaniel  Mar- 
tin Bull,  1877. 

Bullom — 

Rev.  William  Quaker,  1859.  (Retired.) 

Rev,  John  H,  Davies,  1861.    (Retired.) 
(106  native  teachers.) 

At  Home— Miss  Helen  Bisset,  1886. 

Yoruba  Mission,  1843. 
(Communicants,  2,924.) 

COAST  DISTRICT. 

Lagos— Rev.  Herbert  Tugwell,  B.A^ 
1890,  Secretary  and  Christ  Church,  Faji; 
Rev,  Isaac  Oluwole,  B,A,,  1879,  Gram- 
mar School;, Rev.  James  Vemall,  1886; 
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Mrs,  J.  Vemall  {nef  Eliza  Krus4) ;  Miss 

Fanny  Higgiivs,  1889. 

Bm\Bgry—I?i^^  Daniti  Cokcr^  1876, 
Leke— (Native  teacher  in  charge.) 

%iivt  Clirgy  &f  (he  Lagos  Native 
Church, 

Breadfruit— t  R^,  James  Johnson, 
J/. A..  1863;  I  Rev,  Eugene  Samuel  Wii- 
hughhy,  18S1. 

Faji  (St.  Peter)— I  Rer*.  Thomas  Ben* 
jam  in  Wright,  1871. 

Ebute  ^TO--XRev,  Samuel  Penrse, 
187 1. 

Aroloya  —J  Rev.  Nathaniel  Johnson, 
1876, 

Ebute  Meta^ 

Olta-^tJ^'^^-  Edward  Buko.  18S2: 
%Rev,  tVi/liam  Morgan,  1857,  (Rclired,) 

INTERIOR   DISTRICT, 

Abeokuta,  etc. —Rev.  Jonathan  Buck- 
ley Wood,  1857;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wood; 
lRez>.  IViiUam  Moore,  1857  (relire<l>  ; 
Rev.  Stephen  Septimus  Farrow,  1889; 
Mrs.  S,  S.  Farrow;  Miss  Mary  Tyn,in» 
1889;  Miss  Aimi&e  Laura  Wright,  1890. 
Ikija^^^/.  David  IVilliams,  1871.  Ig- 
bore-*XRe%f,  Samuel  Doherty,  1882.  Ake — 
%  Rev.  Daniel  Ogushele  IVilUams,  1 890, 

Ibadan— .^rt'.  Daniel  Olubi,  1871; 
Rev,  Ralph  Kidd,  B.A..  T.C.D.,  1889. 

Ode  Ondo— A'rt^  Charles  Phillips, 
1876, 

Oyo — Rev,  Samuel  Johnson,  1886. 

Ilesha— <^^.  Matthew  John  Luke, 
J  886. 

Un assigned — Re^K  Hugh  Stoweli  Ma- 
€aulay,  to  Niger;  1887  ;  to  Yoruba,  1891, 
(42  C.  M.  S,  native  teachers  and  70  be- 
longing to  native  church  in  the  mission.) 
(112  native  teachers.) 

Ai  Home^Rev.  Tom  Harding,  1883; 
Miss  Marion  Goodall,  1888, 

Niger  Mission,  1857, 

(Communicants.  902.) 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Crowther,  D.D., 
i843i  consecrated  1864, 

DELTA  AND  LOWER  NIGER. 

Bonny —  I  V*»;  Archdeacon  Dandeson 
Coates  Crowther^  1870;  Rev,  James 
Boyle,  1881. 

Brass  (Tuwon)— -^<^.  Samuel  Peters, 
1886;  Nembe— 

Ogbonoma  (New  Calabar) — Rer^John 
David  Garritl\  i  S8 1 . 

Okrika — (In  charge  of  native  catechist.) 

Onitsha — Rev.  Henry  Hugh  Dobinson, 
B.A.,  1890,  acting  secretary. 

Obotshi— Mr.  Philip  Alfred  Bennetts 
1890. 

Asaba— (In  charge  of  native  catechist.) 

Ida — RnK  Pythias  James  Williams, 
i88s. 


SOUDAN  AND  UPPER  NIGER. 

Lokoja— Rev.  John  Alfred  Robinson, 
M.A.,  1887.  Secretary  and  Joint  Leader; 
Mr.  Graham  Wilmot  Brooke  (Hon.),  1890, 
Joint  Leaders  Mrs.  G.  W.  Brooke  (Hon.) ; 
Mr.  Reginald  C.illcnder,  B.A.,  1891  ;  Mr, 
W.  Harry  Roberts.  B.A.,  1891 ;  Miss 
Alice  Griffin  (Hon.),  1891. 

Gbebe — (Native  teacher  in  charge.) 
(40  native  teachers  in  the  Mission.) 

At  Sierra  Leone — Rev,  Aaron  Christo- 
pher Strong,  1887. 

At  Home — Mr.  George  F.  Packer, 
1887;  Rev.  Frederick  Nugent  Eden, 
M.A.,  1890;  Rev.  Eric  Lewis.  B.  A.,  1890; 
Dr.  Charles  F.  H-urord-Batiersby,  B..'\.. 
M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R,C.P.  (Hon.),  1890. 

EA.STERN  Equatorial  Africa. 
{East  Africa,  1844;  Nyansa,  iZjt,) 

{Communicants,  489.) 
Right     Rev.    Alfred    Robert    Tucker. 
D.D.,     Bishop     in     Eastern      Equalornd 
Africa;  consecrated  1890;  at  home. 

MOMBA.SA. 

Frere  Town — Rev.  Harry  Kerr  Binns, 
1875*  Secretary  ;  Re7',  Ishmael  M.  Sem- 
ler,  1885;  Miss  Mary  W.  Harvey.  1885: 
Miss  Alice  Wardlaw  Ramsay  (Hon.). 
1888;  Dr.  Charles  Stanley  Edwards. 
UR.C.P.,  M.R.C.S..  1888;  Miss  M.iry 
Rachel  Gcdge,  1889;  Miss  Eleanor  S. 
Perrin,  1890.  Mombasa — (Dr,  Edwards 
in  charge.)     Railwr;    Point — 

Shimba — 

Jilorc— Rev.  Frederick  Burt.  1889. 

Rabai — Rev.  Edmund  Alexander  Fitch, 
M.A..  1884;  Rev.  William  H,  Jones, 
1885:  Miss  Caroline  Fitch.  1887;  Miss 
Mary  Louisa  Holmes  (Hon.),  1888;  Miss 
Maria  A.  Ackerman,  1890. 

Unassigned — Rev.  Douglas  Arihtu 
Lowndes  Hooper,  B.A.  (Hon.),  1885; 
Mrs,  D.  A.  L.  Hooper  (Hon.),  1890. 

CHAGGA. 
Taila— 

Chagga — Dr.  Edw^ird  John  Baxter, 
L.R.C.P.,  L.Rr..S„  1877;  Rev.  Albert 
Remington  Sleggatt»  M.A.,  1889. 

ISAGARA, 

Mamboia — Rev.  Arihur  North  Wood. 
t886;  Mrs.  A.  N,  Wood. 

Mpwapwa — Rev,  John  Charles  Price. 
t879. 

Kisokwe — Rev.  John  Edward  Beverley, 
1888. 

UNYAMWEZt^  ETC, 

Nasa— Mr.  Dand  Dcckes,  1887;  Rev. 
James  Valentine  Dermott.  1890, 

UGANDA. 
Mengo — Rev.    Edward  Cyril    Gordon. 
1882  :  Rev.  Robert  Henry  Walker,  M.A., 


1887;  Rev.  George   K.  Baskerville,  B.A.. 
1890:  Mr.  George   L,    Pilkingion,   B.A., 
1890;  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Smith,  1890, 
(30  native  teachers.) 

On  the  Way  Out— Rev.  Robert  Picker- 
ing Ashe.  M,A.,  1882,  rejoined  1891  ;  Mr. 
John  Roscoe,  1884:  Mr.  Thomas  S,  En- 
gland, 1885;  Rev.  George  Henry  Vincent 
Greaves,  B,A.,  1891  ;  Dr.  Gaskoin  Wright, 
L.R.CP.,  M.R.C.S..  1891;  Mr.  E.  H. 
Hubbard,  1891  ;  Mr  Waher  Collins. 
1S91  ;  Miss  Mary  Caroline  Brewer.  1891, 

At  Home— Mrs.  H.  K.  Binns;  Mrs,  E, 
J.  Baxter:  Rev.  Henry  Cole,  1879;  Mrs. 
H.  Cole;  Rev.  William  Ernest  Taylor. 
M..\.,  1880;  Mr,  Joseph  Alfred  Wray. 
1882;  Mr.  John  Durness,  to  Niger,  1S84. 
10  E.  E.  Africa,  1888;  Mrs.  J.  Burness; 
Rev.  William  Morris.  1887  ;  Mrs.  J,  Ros- 
coe; Rev.  Arthur  Grafftey  Smith,  1888; 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith  [nee  M.ibel  Barton); 
Rev.  Hrnry  Temple  Robson,  1888;  Mrs. 
H.  T.  Robson  {nee  Esther  C  Scott) ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Tucker,  _ 

Egypt  Mission  (resjumed  1882).     * 

(Communicants,  none.) 
Cairo — Rev.  Fred.  Augustus  Klein,  to- 
Palestine.  1851,  to  Egypt,  1882,  Secre- 
tary;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Klrin  ;  Dr.  Francis  J, 
Harpur.  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.Cb,.  T.C.D.,  to 
Arabia,  1885,  to  Egypt,  1889;  Mrs.  By- 
water  (Hon.).  1890;  Miss  Jessie  B.  By- 
water.  1890. 

(9  native  teachers.) 
At  Home — Rev.  W.  Frederic  Connor, 
joined    the    Palestine   Mission,    1884,    to 
Egypt,  1889;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Harpur, 

Palestine  Mission,  1851. 
(Communicants,  258.) 

Jaffa— J?(^^  Murad-el'Haddad,  1884; 
Miss  Edith  E.  Newton  (Hon.;,  1887:  Rev. 
Charles  Barnett  Nash,  to  Mid-China. 
1 88 1,  to  N.  Pacitic,  1885,  to  Palestine. 
1891 ;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Nash;  Miss  Emily  G. 
Reeve  (Hon.).  1891.  Ramlch— ^rt', 
Yusef  Zorab,  1889,  Lytld— ^rt'.  Hanna 
Dimishky,  1889. 

Ga^a— Rev.  James  Hubcr,  to  S.  Leonc» 
1850.  to  Palesiinc.  1853;  Mrs.  J.  Huber; 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Elliott,  M.A.,  T,CD., 
L.R,C.S,L,to  N.  Indiii.  r878,  to  Palestine, 
1884;  Mrs.  R.  Elliott ;  Dr.  Henr)'  James 
Bailey;  M.B.,  CM..  1890  (at  Gaza  tempo- 
rarily, till  assigned)  ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bailey ; 
Miss  Frances  I'atching.  1891, 

Jerusalem — Rev.  John  Zeller,  1855. 
Acting  Secrelar)';  Mrs.  J.  Zeller;  Rev, 
Charles  T.  Wilson,  M.A,,  to  Nyanra, 
1876,  to  Palestine,  1883  ;  Mrs.  C.  T.  WiU 
son;  Re%\  Ibrahim  Raz.  1884;  •Mr. 
Frank  T.  Ellis,  1888.  Bishop  Gobat 
School ;  Miss  Agnes  Mary  Elverson 
(Hon.),  1888;  Miss  Hester  Campbell 
(Hon.),  1889;  Miss  Helen  Attlec  (Hon.). 
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1890;  Rev.  Frederick  Field  Adeney, 
B.A.,  1891  ;  Miss  S.Rosalie  Savage,  1891. 
Ramallah — ♦  Mr.  George  Nyland,  1876. 
Taiyibeh — Rev,  Hanna  Musa,  1889. 

NablQs — ♦  Rev.  Christian  Fallschcer, 
1876;  Rev,  Selim  Gomri,  1889. 

Nazareth —i?rt/.  Chalil  Jamais  1874; 
Rev.  Charles  Henry  Vidal  Gollmer,  to 
Yoruba,  1878,  to  Palestine,  1889;  Mrs.  C. 
H.  V.  Gollmer.  Haifa — Mrs.  Jane  Low 
(Hon.),  1884;  Miss  Charlotte  Low  (Hon.), 
1 891.  Acca — Miss  Elizabeth  Caroline 
Wardlaw  Ramsay  (Hon.),  1889;  Miss  S. 
Louie  Barker,  1890. 

East  of  Jordan — (Rev.  H.  Sykcs  in 
charge.)  Salt — Rev.  Henry  Sykes,  M.A., 
1886.  El  Husn — Rev,  Seraphim  Boutaji, 
1871. 

(78  native  teachers.) 

At  Home — Rev.  Theodore  Frederick 
Wolters,  to  Smyrna,  i860,  to  Palestine, 
1876;  Mrs.  T.  F.  Wolters;  Rev.  John 
Robert  Longley  Hall,  1876,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  J.  R.  L.  Hall;  Miss  Eliza  Arm- 
strong, 1888. 

Persia  Mission,  1875. 
(Communicants,  122.) 
Julfa— Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  D.D., 
T.C.D.,  to  Punjab,  1858,  to  Persia,  1869, 
Secretary ;  Mrs.  R.  Bruce ;  Rev.  Minas 
George,  1883;  Rev.  Henry  Carless,  M.A., 
1888 ;  Miss  Laura  Stubbs,  1891 ;  Miss 
Mary  Rebecca  S.  Bird,  1891. 

Bagdad — Dr.    Henry   Martyn    Sutton, 
L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  1886;   Mrs. 
H.  M.  Sutton  ;  Rev.  Charles  Harvey  Stile- 
man,  M.A.,  1889;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stileman. 
(25  native  teachers.) 

Calcutta  and  North  India  Mis- 
sion, 1816. 

(Communicants  in  India,  27,465.) 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta— Rev.  Alfred  Clifford,  M.A., 
1874,  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  A.  Clifford ;  Rev. 
Raj  Kristo  Bose,  1870;  Rev,  Jani  Alii, 
B,A„  to  Bombay,  1877,  to  N.  India,  1883 ; 
Mohammedan  Mission  ;  Rev.  John  Will- 
iam Hall,  to  Nyanza,  1878,  to  N.  India, 
1881 ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hall ;  Miss  Alice  Samp- 
son, 1882,  Girls'  Boarding  School ;  Miss 
Margaret  Hall,  1886,  Girls'  Boarding 
School ;  Rev.  Frank  Baker  Gwinn,  1889, 
Boys'  Boarding  School ;  Miss  Eliza  M. 
Hail,  1889,  Agarpara  Orphanage;  Rev. 
Ilsley  William  Charlton,  M.A.,  1889;  Mrs. 
I.  W.  Charlton;  Rev.  Herbert  Gould- 
smith,  M.A.,  1890,  Old  Church ;  Mrs.  H. 
Gouldsmith;  Rev.  Edward  Theodore 
Sandys,  B. A..  1890.  Thakurpukur — Rev. 
M.  Dukhla  Biswas,  1890. 

Burdwan— (Rev.  J.  W.  Hall  in  charge.) 

NUDDEA  DISTRICT. 
Chupra — Rev.    Philip    Ireland    Jones, 
M.A.,  1885,  Superintendent  of  Krishnagar 


District  temporarily;  Mrs.  P.  I.  Jones; 
XRev.  P.  Thomas  Biswas,  1889.  Bol- 
lobhpur — XRev,  Koiiash    Chunder  Dey, 

1882.  Solo — XRev,  Molam  Biswas,  1870. 
Rattanpur — |y?«/.  Daniel  Biswas,  1886. 
Ranabanda — |/?^z/.  Gopal  Biswas,  1886. 
Joginda — Rev,  TushtuC.  Tara/dar,i^go. 

Krishnagar — Rev.  Edward  Thomas 
Butler,  1887,  Training  School ;  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Butler;  Rev.  William  Wallace,  M.A., 
T.C.D.,  1889. 

Shikarpur — Itinerant  Mission,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Walter  Donne,  1889,  Associated 
Evangelist;  Mr.  Arthur  Le  Feuvre,  1889, 
Associated  Evangelist  (at  Calcutta  tem- 
porarily) ;  Mr.  Percy  H.  Shaul,  1889,  As- 
sociated Evangelist ;  Rev.  Arthur  George 
Lockett,  B.A.,  1890,  Leader  of  Associated 
Evangelists. 

SANTALIA. 

Taljhari— ♦Rev.  John  Blaich,  1876; 
XRev.  Sham  Besra,  1878;  Rev.  Charles 
Herbert  Bradbum,  1885,  Boys'  Boarding 
School. 

Bahawa  (Dharmpur) — Rev.  James 
Brown,  1868.  Chuchi— jy?«/.  Ra?n  Cha- 
ran  Dass,  1876.  Lukipur — %Rev,  Bhim 
Hansda,  1878.  Hirampur — XR^-  Baijo- 
nath  Murmu,  1890.  Bhaghaya — ♦Rev. 
Alfred  Stark,  i8$i.     Ratanpore — 

Godda-^«/.  William  Sido,  1878; 
Rev.  Arthur  John  Shields,  M.A.,  1882; 
Rev.  Frank  Etheridge,  1889. 

Bhagalpur — Rev.  John  Armstrong  Cul- 
len,  1888;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cullen. 

(319  native  teachers.) 

NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES. 

Benares— Rev.  Brocklesby  Davis,  M.A., 

1859;  XR^'  T>avi  Solomon,  1859;  Rev. 

John  James  Johnson,  1879;  Rev.  George 

Litchfield,  to  Nyanza,  1878,  to  N.  India, 

1883,  Girls'  Normal  School ;  Mrs.G.  Litch- 
field. Chunar — J/?rt/.  Z>iJfZ//Vf  iV<7^««,  1859 
(retired).  Azimgarh — (Native  teacher  in 
charge.) 

Gorakpur — Rev.  Henry  Stem,  1851  ; 
Mrs.  H.  Stern.  Basharatpur — (Rev.  H. 
Stem  in  charge.) 

Allahabad— 1/?«/.  Katwaru  Lall,  1878 ; 
XRev,  Mark  Drummond,  1882;  Rev. 
Albert  Edward  Johnston,  B.D.,  T.C.D., 
1888,  Vice-Principal  of  Divinity  School; 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnston. 

Lucknow — l^^i/.  A  man  Masih  Levi, 
1878;  Rev.  Arthur  Ismay  Birkett,  B.A., 
1887. 

Faizabad — Rev.  Augustus  William  Bau- 
mann,  1869 ;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Baumann ;  \Rev, 
Benjamin  Tobit,  1882  (at  Allahabad 
Divinity  School). 

Agra— ty?«/.  William  Seetal,  1881 ; 
XRev,  Nathaniel  Raheem  Bahksh,  1881 
(at  Allahabad  Divinity  School) ;  Rev. 
Thomas     Frederick     Robathan,      1885, 


Christian  Hostel;  Mrs.  T.  F.  Robathan; 
Rev.  John  Haythornthwaite,  M.A..  1890; 
Principal  of  St.  John's  College:  Rev. 
James  Nelson  Carpenter,  B.A.,  1890  (St. 
John's  College,  temporarily).  Secundra — 
Rev.  Albert  Henry  Wright,  1864;  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wright. 

Mattra— ♦Rev.  Paulus  Martinus  Zen- 
ker, 1869;  ♦  Miss  Zenker,  1869. 

Aligarh— t  Rev.  John  W.  Stuart,  1862; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Stuart;  J^^z/.  Nemi  Solomon, 
1884. 

Mirat — X^^'  David  Jeremy,  1868; 
Rev.  Arthur  Elliott  Bowlby,  1884. 

Dehra  Dun  (Annfield)— t  Rev,  J,  Rich- 
ard, 1874;  Rev.  Thomas  Carmichael, 
1886;  Mrs.  T.  Carmichael. 

Unassigned — Rev.  Albert  Edward  Keet, 
1890  (residing  at  Benares  ) ;  Rev.  William 
McLean,  1890  (residing  at  Lucknow); 
Rev.  William  George  Proctor,  1 890  (resid- 
ing at  Lucknow). 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  ETC. 

Jabalpur — Rev.  George  Backhouse Dur- 
rant,  M.A.,  1876;  Rev.  Charles  Hope  Gill, 
M.A.,  1887  ;  ty?«/.  Isaac  Vincent,  1890. 

Mandla — Rev.  Henry  Drummond  Will- 
iamson, M.A.,  1878;  Mrs.  H.  D.  William- 
son. 

Diuari  (Gond  Mission) — Rev.  Edward 
Palin  Herbert,  1884. 

Patpara  (Gond  Mission)— Rev.  Herbert 
James  Molony,  B.A.,  1890,  Associated 
Evangelist;  Mr.  E.  R.  Jackson,  1890. 
Associated  Evangelist;  Mr.  James  W. 
Goodwin,  1890,  Associated  Evangelist. 

Kherwara  (Bheel  Mission) — Rev. 
Charles  Stewart  Thompson,  1880;  Rev, 
William  Blandford  Collins,  B.A.,  T.C.D., 
1888;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collins. 

(247  native  teachers.) 

On  the  Way  Home— Rev.  Henry  Monck 
Mason  Hackett,  B.D.,T.C.D.,  1877;  Mrs. 
H.  M.  M.  Hackett. 

At  Home— Rev.  James  Erhardt,  to  E. 
Africa,  1849,  to  N.  India,  1858  (N.W.P); 
Mrs.  B.  Davis  (N.W.P.) ;  Rev.  George 
Henry  Weber  (Bengal),  i860 ;  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Weber  (Bengal)  ;  Miss  Henrietta  J.  Neelc 
(Bengal),  1864;  Rev.  Charles  Baumann, 
Ph.D.  (Bengal),  1868;  Mrs.  C.  Baumann 
(Bengal) ;  Mrs.  James  Brown  (Santalia) ; 
Rev.  John  Price  Ellwood  (Central),  1871; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Ellwood  (Central) ;  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Thomas  Cole  (Santalia),  1871 ;  Mrs. 
F.  T.  Cole  (Santalia) ;  Rev.  James  Tun- 
bridge  (Santalia),  1877 ;  Mrs.  J.  Tunbridgc 
(Santalia);  Rev.  George  Henry  Parsons 
(Bengal),  1879;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Parsons  (Ben- 
gal) ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Johnson  (N.W.P.) ;  Rev. 
William  Henry  Ball  (Bengal),  1881  ;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Ball  (Bengal) ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Shields 
(Santalia)  ;  Rev.  Henry  Lewis  (N.W.P.,) 
1881 ;    Mrs.  H.  Lewis   (N.W.P..) ;    Rev. 

t  Died  June  19. 
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William  Latham,  M,A..  T.CD.  (Central), 
1882  (assigned  to  Mauritius);  Mrs.  W, 
Latham  (Central)  (assijjned  to  Mayrkms); 
Rev.  Arthur  Josifph  Santer  (Bengal), 
1882;  Mrs.  A,  J,  Santcr  (Bengal);  Rev. 
George  Edgar  Auguslus  Pargiter.  M.A. 
(N.W.R),  1883;  Mrs.  G.E.  A.  Pargiler 
(NAV.PO  ;  Rev.  Herbert  Brown  (Bengal). 
1887;  Mrs.  H.  Brown  (Bengal);  Miss 
Emily  Erhardt  (N.W.P,),  1888. 

Punjab  and  Sindh  Mission,  1852. 

PUNJAB. 
Amritsar — Rev.  Robert  Clark,  M,A,» 
185^  Secretary;  Mrs.  R.  Clark;  Rev. 
Thomas  Russell  Wade.  B.D.,  1863;  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Wade;  Rev.  Imad-ud-din,  D.D., 
1868;  Mrs,  Grime,  1878.  Middle  Class 
Girls'  School ;  J  R€7/,  Diwan  Sahib  Dyal^ 
1887;    Rev,    Donald    James    McKenzie. 

1889,  High  School:  Mrs.  D.  J,  McKen7,ie; 
Rev.  Henry  Francis  Wright*  M, A.  (Hon.), 

1890,  High  School ;  Miss  Annie  Feather- 
stone  Weight  (Hon.),  1890. 

Bahrwal — ^Rev.  Hen  r)^  Edmund  Perkins, 
K.CL.  (Hon.).  1886;  Mrs.  H,  E.  Perkins. 

Ajnala — {  R^,  Mian  Sadiq,  1875, 

Narowal — Rev,  Rowland  Batcman, 
M-A..  1868;  Rev,  Frederic  Lawrence, 
1888;  Mrs.  F.  Lawrence.  Uddokc— i?*^. 
Kharak  Singh,  1S87. 

Tarn  Taran — Rev.  Edward  Gilford, 
1881. 

Clarkabad— Miss  Louise  EUwanger, 
1857  ;  Miss  Clara  Louisa  Warren,  1890. 

Bat  a)  a — Rev,  A^ohin  Ch  under  Dass, 
1883;  Rev.  Thomas  Elvers  Coverdaie, 
1884:  Rev.  Egerton  Corfield.  M.A.,  1885. 
Boys*  Boarding  School ;  Mrs.  E.  Corficld. 

Lahore— t^e^.  Yaiud  Aii,  1878  ;  Rev. 
Francis  Archibald  Palullo  Shirreff,  M,A., 
1873,  Principal  of  Divinity  School;  Rev. 
Harry  George  Grey,  M..\.^  1887,  Divinity 
School, 

Kotgur— ♦Mr.  H.  F.  Betiiel,  1871. 

Simla — XRev,  Thomas  Edwards,  1882. 

Kangra — ^Rev.  Carl  Gustav  Dauble.  to 
North  India»  1857,  to  Punjab,  1889  ;  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Dauble;  XReu,  Brij  Lali  Bait, 
J8S7. 

Pind  Dadan  Khmi^Rev.  Thomas 
Howell,  1882;  Rev.  William  Edward 
Davies.  1887  ;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davies. 

Multan — 

Dera  Ghari  Khan  (Beluch  Mission) — 
Dr.  Andrew  Jukes,  L.R.C.P..  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A..  1878 ;  Mrs.  .\.  Jukes  ;  Rev,  Malik 
Jshaq,  1882. 

Dera  Ismail  Khan — /?«'.  Mulaim-ud- 
din,  1885;  Rev,  Frederick  Papprill,  18S7; 
Mrs.  F.  Papprill;  Rev.  David  Davies. 
1S90.     *V%x\\i— 'Rev.  John  WiUiams,  1872. 

Bannu— '(Rev.  Frederick  Papprill  in 
charge.) 

Peshawar— t /?«'.  Imam  Shah,   1873; 


Rev.    Arthur  Ernest    Day,   1885;    Rev. 

Walter  Ayscoughe  Rice,  M.A.,  1888, 
Ed  ward  es  High  School ;  Rev.  Henry  J;imcs 
Hoare,  1889 ;  Rev.  George  RichanI  Ekins, 
to  Persia,  1886,  to  Punjab,  1890;  Mrs.  G. 
R.  Ekins. 

Kashmir — Rev,  James  Hinlon  Knowles, 
r88i  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Knowles;  Dr.  Ernest 
F.  Neve,  M.D.,  CM.,  F.R.CS.,  1886; 
Rev,  Cecil  Earle  Tyndale-Biscoc,  M.A„ 
1890. 

Qyetta— Dr.  Samuel  Waller  Sutton, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S..  1885, 

SINDH. 

Karachi — %  ^^^-  Rhola  Nntk  Chose, 
1875;  Rev.  Joseph  John  Bambridgc,  1876; 
Rev.  W^illiam  James  Abigail,  1889;  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Abigail 

Hyderabad — Rev.  Joseph  Redman. 
1880;  Mrs.  J,  Redman. 

Sukkur — X  Rev,  Quasim  Khan  Nehe^ 
miah,  1887. 

(87  native  teachers  in  the  Mission.) 

On  the  Way  Home — Rev.  Herbert  Udny 
Weitbrecht,  Ph.D.,  1876;  Mrs.  U.  U. 
Weitbrecht,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bambridge. 

At  Home — Mrs.  R.  Bateman ;  Rev. 
William  Thwaites,  1871  ;  Rev.  Thomas 
John  Lee  Mayer,  1872;  Mrs.  T.  J.  L. 
Mayer;  Mrs.  F.  A.  P.  Shirreff;  Rev. 
Trevor  Bomford,  M.A.*  1880;  Mrs.  T. 
Bom  ford ;  Rev,  Albert  Edmund  Ball, 
1880 ;  Mrs.  A.  E,  Ball ;  Dr.  Henry  Manyn 
Clark,  M.B.,  CM.,  1881;  Mrs,  H.  M. 
Clark;  Dr.  Arthur  Neve.  L.R.C.P., 
F.R.CS.,  1881;  Mrs.  E.  Guilford;  Rev. 
Theophilus  Holden,  1883;  Mrs.  T.  Hold  en; 
Rev,  Arthur  William  Cotton,  1883;  Rev. 
Robert  Heaton,  1886;  Mrs.  R.  Hcaton, 

Bombay  and  Western  India  Mis- 
sion, 1820. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay— Rev.  Robert  Alfred  Squires, 
M.A.,  1870,  Secretary ;  Mrs.  R.  A. Squires ; 
Rev.  John  Gottfried  Deimler,  to  East 
Africa,  1854.  to  Bombay.  1858,  Moham- 
medan Mission;  Mrs.  J.  G,  Deimler;  Mr. 
Joseph  Jackson,  1867,  Acting  Principal 
Robert  Money  School  ;  Mrs.  J.  Jackson  ; 
*  Miss  E.  Morris,  1873 ;  Rev.  Alfred  Man- 
waring,  1879,  Marathi  Mission  ;  Mrs.  A. 
Man  waring. 

DECCAN. 

Nasik  and  Sharanpur— Rev.  Wilson 
Aylesbury  Roberts,  B.A.,  1869;  Rev, 
Edmund  John  Jones,  1885;  Mrs,  E.  J. 
Jones;  Rev.  Arthur  Audtcy  Parry,  1889; 
Mrs.  .A.  A.  Parry. 

Poona— j^ifi/.  Appaji  Bapuji,  1855; 
ReiK  S&rabji  Kharsedji  (Hon.),  1880; 
Rev.  James  Adolphus  Harriss,  B,A.,  1886, 
Divinity  School ;  Mrs,  J.  A.  Harriss ;  Rev, 
Charles  William  Thorn,  1889. 


Junir— Rev.  William  Copeland  White- 
side. 1887  ;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whiteside. 

Malrgam — Rev.  Frederick  Graham 
Macartney,  1874;    Mrs.  F.  G.  Macartney. 

Aura nga bad— y?/v.  Ruitonji  Nowroji, 
1870;  XRev,  Lucas  Mahba,  1870. 
(95  native  teachers  in  the  Mission.) 

At  Home— Rev.  William  St.  Clair  Tis- 
dall,  M.A..  to  Punjab,  1884,  to  W.  India, 
1887  ;  Mrs.  W^  St  C  Tisdall ;  Mrs.  W,  A. 
Roberts, 

Madras  and  South  India  MissioKi 
1814. 

MADRAS. 

Madras— Rev,  Edward  Sell,  B.D.,  1865, ' 
Secretary;  ♦Mrs.  M.  A.  Vickers,  1870 j 
Rev.  Malcolm  George  Goldsmith,  B.A. 
(Hon.).  1872,  Mohammedan  Mission; 
Rev,  Henry  Del  prat  t  Goldsmith,  M.A,, 
l88o,  Divinity  School ;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gold- 
smith; Rev,  Samuel  John,  1880;  Rev, 
Theophilus  Ralph  Wakenberg,  M,A„  1889, 
Harris  High  School;  Mrs.  T.  R.  Waken- 
berg ;  J  Rev,  William  Thomas  Saiihiana- 
dhan^  B.D,,  1859,  Southern  Pastorate; 
XRev,  David  Asirvathan  Peter,  1885, 
Northern  Pastorate;  t/?«'./<;^«  Sat t hi* 
anadhan,  1890,  The  Mount.  Poonamalee 
— X  RfV.John  Ga6t,  to  Mauritius,  1876,  to 
South  India,  18S8. 

Ootacamu^d — ReiK  Samuel  Vores,  1880. 
(86  native  teachers.) 

Telugu  Mission. 

Masulipatam — Rev.  Joseph  Edwin  Pad- 
field.  B.D.,  1868,  Preparandi  Institution; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Padtield;  Rev.  Atsanta  Sa^ 
barayudu,  1885;  Rev.  Charles  William 
Ardcn  Clarke,  M.A..  1886,  Noble  College; 
Rev.  Henry  James  Tanner,  M.A„  1887, 
Rugby- Fox  Master,  Noble  College;  Mrs, 
H,  J.  Tanner;  Rev,  James  Charles  John 
Pavey,  1889;  Mrs.  J.  C  J.  Pavcy.  Dis- 
trict— (Rev.  J.  E.  pad  field  temporarily  in 
charge)  Rev.  Timothy  Epkr aim,  1874,10 
Mauritius,  1878.  returned  to  S.  India,  1883  ; 
\  Rev.  Marumudi  David,  [884. 

Ellore— Rev.  Frederick  William  Nassau 
Alexander.  M.A,.  T.CD.,  1857;  Mrs.  F. 
W.  N.  Alexander;  J /?t*2/.  Asirvadham 
Gnanamuttu,  1869;  Rev.  G,  Krishnayya, 
1871,  High  School;  Mr.  Martin  Browne, 
1876,  High  School;  Mrs.  M.  Browne; 
XRev,  Kandavilei  Peter,  1884, 

Bezwada — Rev.  John  Harrison.  1 867; 
Rev.  James  Stone.  1876,  Itinerant  Mis- 
sion;  Rev,  D,  Anantatn,  B.A„  1889, 
Itinerant  Mission;  ♦Mr.  Tabor  Davies, 
1889,  Itinerant  Mission, 

Raghavapuram— Rev.  Henry  William 
Ealcs,  1878;  Mrs.  H.  W,  Eales;  XR^- 
George  Herbert  Asirvadham,  i^^Z  \  Rev. 
Kaliyana  Ramiar,  1888, 

Kumm.^mett— Rev.      John     Benjamin 
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Panes,  1883;  Rev,  Arihyr  Emesl  Good- 
man, 1889  (temporarily). 

D  u  m  magu  dem  (K  ol  M 1  ssbn  ')^RmK 
IndukuriVtncatarama  Rasu^  1873;  Rev. 
Edward  Thomas  Pegg.  1886;  Mrs,  E*  T. 
Pegg. 

(211  native  teachers.) 

TINNEVELLV* 

Palamcotta^Rev.  Thomas  Kember. 
Ifi6s,  IVeparandi  Institution ;  Mrs.  T. 
Kember;  Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  M.A,, 
188s;  Mrs.  T,  Walker;  Mr.  Edwin  Kiy- 
wonh,  1885,  High  School;  Mrs.  E.  Key- 
worth;  Rev.  Edmttnd  Si  item  an  Cam 
B,A,,  1887,  Itinerant  Mission;  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Carr;  Rev^  Edwin  Albert  Douglas,  B.A„ 
1S89,  Itinerant  Mission ;  Rev.  Anhur 
Noel  Coopland  Slorrs,  B.A.,  iSSg,  Itiner- 
ant Mission  ;  R^v^  P^  N^  D^vanayagam^ 
1890. 

Tinnevelly  Town^Rev.  Henry  James 
SchafTter.  M.A.,  T.CD.,  1877,  Collirge  ; 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Schaffler ;  Mr,  Richard  F.  Ar- 
delL  1SS8,  College. 

Mengnanapuram — Mrs.  Thomas,  Sr.t 
1836,  Elliot  Tuxford  School;  Miss  E.  F. 
Thomas.  1886.  Elliot  Tuxford  School; 
Miss  E.  C  Vines.  1889,  Elliot  Tuxford 
School 

The  Tinnf^^tfy  Dhtri€i  Church  CounciL 

(Rev,  Thomas  Walker,  Chairman;) 
\  ReiK  Muitusiimi  D^apraiadam, 
1851  ;  t  R^-  Madurendiram  Savariro- 
yan^  1851  ;  t^^^  Isaac  Abraham,  1859; 
X  R^.  Darnel  D^apr  a  siidam,  1865;  t  Rtu^ 
A n /if ny /arms,  1B66  \  t  R^'^  Vedanaya* 
gam  Simeon,  1866  ;  %  RetK  Jeseph  Pai/idt 
1869;  t  Ri-^'-  R<^^ph  Hopper,  1869  ;  |  Rev. 
David  Perinkun,  1869;  XRet^.  Isaac 
Samuel,  1869;  XRru./ohn  Simeon,  1869  ; 
X  Rev,  Dmnd  SiepkfH,  1869;  t  Rev,  Abra- 
ham Samuel^  1870;  J  Rerr.  Luke  Simeon, 
1870;  X  Rev.  Suvisushamutfe  Swamida- 
sen,  l^jw^XRetf.  Gnanamuttu  Sarkunen, 
1873;  %Reu,  GnanamuUu  Yesudian, 
1873;  I  ^i^/.  yf/iV/ii j^w  j4 j/r?^*Ti/frwi,  1874; 
X  Rev,  Samuel  Masiliamani,  1874 ;  X^^** 
Samuel  Paul,  1874;  {/^rrA  Perpttian 
Samuelt  1874;  X  Rev.  Vedanayagam 
Abraham,  1876 ;  t  Rev.  Datdd Arulamtn* 
tarn,  1876;  J^^7/.  Gnanayagam  Aru- 
manayagam,  1876;  %  Rtth  Sithambram 
Asirifadam,  J  876;  X  Re^\  Pakianaiken 
David,  1876;  XR^^  Viswifasam  Gnana- 
mutiu,  1876;  X^^^  ^-  Af^ssiiiamani, 
1876;  \  Rf%\  Samuel  Sandosham,  1876; 
XRev.  John  Sebagnanam,  1 876;  |  ^^7^. 
V.  Tarmakan,  1876;  X^^-  ^^  Veda* 
kam,  1876;  t^^'*  Manuel  H.  Cooksiey, 
1878,  Medical  Pastor;  X R^^  Muiiusami 
Devaprasadham,  1878 ;  |  Re^*.  Isaac 
Gurubadham,  1878;  X  R^*  Pakianadan 
James  Harris,  1878;  |  ^rt/.  Thomas 
Mastings,  1878 ;  lRev*/^hH  Pakianadan, 


1878;  l^^^'.  Tucker  Yesudian,  1878; 
XRev.  Swamiadian  Perupeilan,  1881; 
t  Rev.  I  Arulanandam,  1882  ;  |  Reft^,  Ed- 
wardnsirvadem,  1882;  X  R*^' Abraham 
Gurubaiam,  1882 ;  %  Ret^.  Jaganadan 
SelvanayagaPtt  JBB2;  X  Rev. /ac&b  Nal^ 
latambi,  18S3;  X  R^'^/^^hua  Paul  iBS^', 
XReiK  Veda  nay  am  Sarganam,  1883; 
+  R^f.  Arulandam  Struarimuiiu,  1883; 
X  ReiL  Samuel  Daxnd,  1885,  District  In- 
spector ;  X  R^''  Vedamullu  Yesudian 
Pakkianmlhan^  1885  ;  J  Re^.  D,  Amiriha- 
nayagam,  18881  t/?^./.  Asirihidham^ 
1888;  XR^*^  Simeon  A,  Danidy  1888. 
District  Inspector;  J  Rev. Joseph  David, 
1 888 ;  X  ^^'*  Vedakan  Gnanamutiu,  1888  : 
XRrv^  John  Griffith,  1 888;  XR^'-  Sam- 
uel Horshinglon,  1888  ;  J  Re%K  A.  Nal- 
latambi,  j88S;  X  R^*^  David  M.  Pa kia - 
nadhaut  i888»  District  Inspector;  XR^'- 
P.  Gnana  lya  Simeon,  B.A.,  1 888.  Dis- 
trict Inspector;  \  Rev.  S.  S.  Simeon,  1888  ; 
XRe7f.  Gurubalham  Swamiadian,  !8S8 : 
X  Rev.  S.  P'edamanikumt  1888. 
(683  native  teachers.) 
At  Home^Rev,  Vincent  Ward  Har- 
courl  (TinnevcJly),  1867;  Mrs.  V.  W. 
Harcourt  (Tinnevelly);  Rev,  John  Cain 
(Telugy).  1869  (in  Auslmlia);  Mrs.  J. 
Cain  (Tclugu)  (in  Australia)  ;  Mrs,  J, 
Harrison  (Telugu) ;  Mrs,  J.  Stone  (Tel- 
ugu) ;  Rev.  William  George  Peel  (Teluj^uK 
1880;  Mrs.VV.  G,  Peel  (Telugu);  Mrs. 
J,  B.  Panes  (Telugu) ;  Rev.  Anhur  King- 
ton Finn i more  (Tinnevelly),  1885  ;  Mrs. 
A.  K.  Finnimore  (Tinnevelly). 

Travancore  and  Cochin  Mission, 
1816. 
Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  Noel  Hodges, 
D.D.,  to  South  India.  1877.  to  Ceylon, 
1886.  to  Travancore.  1890,  consecrated. 
1 890.     (Resides  at  Cottayam.) 

travancore. 

Cottayam^ — *  Miss  Mary  F,  Baker.  1866, 
Girls'  Schools;  Mrs.  E,  N.  Hodges  ;  Rev. 
J acob  Thompson.  B.A.,  1888,  Cambridge 
Nicholson  Institution  ;  Mrs.  J.  Thompson  ; 
Rev.  Alfred  John  French  Adams,  M.A., 
1890,  Principal  of  College;  Mrs.  A.  J,  F. 
Adams;  Rev.  Edwin  Bellerby,  B,A,, 
J  890,  College. 

Pal  lam — Rev.  Augustus  Henry  Lash, 
to  Tinnevelly,  1867,  to  Travancore,  1890. 
Buchanan  Institution;  Mrs.  A.  H  Lash, 

Tiruwella— (Rev,  W,  J,  Richards  in 
charge.)    X  ^^-  Cherian  I  fly,  1868. 

AUepie— Rev.  Wiliiam  Joseph  Richards, 
1871;  Mrs,  W.  J,  Richards;  Rev,  K, 
M,  Matikai,  1890, 

Alvvaye  Itinerancy— Rev.  Cuthbert  Ed- 
ward Reynolds  Romilly,  M.A.,  1887; 
ReiK  A.  E.  David,  1887, 

Arrian  Mission— Kanam^i?^^'.  Polen 
P.Joseph,  1872;  Acting  Superintendent 


of  Arrian  Mission,  Mundakayam — Rn*. 
M,  C  Punnusa,  1890.  Mclkavu— ^^. 
IV.  C.  Kuruwella,  18S2.  Pir  Mirdc— *  Rr.^. 
Muttu  Nallathambu  South  India,  18^2. 
to  Travancore,  1 888. 

NORTHERN   OR  COTTAYAM   COUKaU 

Arpukara — 

Cotiayam— I  Ven.  Archdeacon  Koiki 
Koshi,  1856;  X  R^'^  M.  C  Ckakko,  lUj, 
(temporarily). 

Cochin — X  R^-  Kurtmpella  Kurtewelh, 
1860. 

Changanachery— t  RetK  Kiiijac&,  i£63 
(retired) ;  |  Re%L  Puline  Kanatha  M. 
Wirghese,  1 868. 

Pallam— t  Rev.  Jacob  Chandy,  1 875. 

Olesha^^t  Rev.  ChandapiUa  Thomat, 
1872, 

SOUTHERN  OR   MAVELIKARA   COUNCIL. 

Elantur— {  Rev.  M.  C.  Tkoma,   1887. 

Kodawalaniya— I  Rev.  T  Kuruwella 
Joseph,  1886, 

Kannit— ^1  Retf,  Alumeitel  Oomen  Afat- 
tei,  1887. 

Mallapalli— t  Rev.  P.  Maithew  Curim, 
1872. 

Mavelikara— I  Rev.  Oomen  Mamen, 
1856;  XR^^J^^^  Tarien,  1856  (re- 
tired), 

Putupalli — t  R^^  ^'  Yarkki  John, 
1879- 

Tallawadi  — J  Re%K  George Curian,\%ii 
(retired) ;  |  Rev.  Kunengheri  K&rai^^ 
1S68, 

COCHIN. 

Trichar— Rev,  Frederick  Bower.  1867; 
Mrs.    F,    Bower.     Kunnankulam — J  Ruf, 
Aryaiiapurampil  Jacob  Jacob.  1872. 
(268  native  teachers.) 

At  Home—Rev.  John  Hunter  Bishop. 
B.A..  1867;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bishop:  Yen, 
Archdeacon  John  Caley,  1871  ;  Mrs.  ]. 
Caley ;  Rev,  Arthur  Frederick  Painter, 
1877;  Mrs.  A,  F.  Painter;  Rev,  Clemeot 
Alfred  Neve,  1879;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Neve, 

Cevlon  MissiONp  1818, 
(Communicsints  2^572,) 
English     Church,     GaHc     Face— R«*. 
E  d  wa  rd  T  ho  m  as  H  igge  n  s,   1851,  rejoined 
r88i,    Secretary;    Mrs.    E.  T,    Higgtns; 
Rev.  Arthur  Edwin  Dibbcn,  B,A„  iSga 
Trinity  College,    Kandy— Rev.    Hcnnr 
Percy    Napier,    M.A,,  1890;    Rev,   Johti 
William  Fall.  M.A.,  1889. 

SINGHALESE  MtSSION- 
Colombo — Miss  Higgens,  1886, 
Col ta— Rev.  Stephen  Coles,  1 860:  t  Ri^^ 

Gregory  S.    Amarasekara,    1887.  Talau- 

gama — Mampe— JJPtfv.  W^  Lmi/is  Boieju, 

1889. 
Baddegama— Rev,  John  William  B»ld- 

\n%,     1881;     XRev.    Johannes    Perer^ 


Kaipagi,  1 88 1.  Bentotte— }  Riv,  Hen- 
drtck  Ka nnan^a ,  1 869.  B*i  1  a  p  U  i  ni  oda  ra — 
X  Rrv,  Garagoda  Arachchige  Bast  tan 
Pertra,  iSs/. 

Kandy— { Reif,  Henry  Gunasekara, 
1867  ;  Rew  John  Galloway  Garrett.  M.A., 
T.CD.,  1880,  Singhalese  Itinerancy  ;  Mrs* 
J.  G.  Garrett, 

Gampola — \  Ret*,  Henry  IV,  Sene- 
wiratna,  1889, 

Kurunegala — Rev.  Louis  George  Pett 
Licscbing.  1882,  Singhalese  Itinerancy ; 
Mrs.  L.  G.  P.  Liesching.  Kaegala— J  Rev. 
Bartholomew  Pin's   IV/ras/n/ia,  1869. 

TAMIL  MISSON. 

Colombo — Rev.  John  Davies  Thomas, 
to  South  India.  1863,  to  Ceylon,  1886; 
Mrs.  /,  I>,  Thomas  ;  |  Ri^.  Sam  net  Sam* 
uel.  Tmnevelly,  1878.  Ceylon,  1884. 

Tamil  Cooly  Mission— Ratagala — Rev, 
Johnathan  Deane  Simmons,  to  South  In- 
dia. i860,  to  Ceylon,  1874  ;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sim- 
mons; Rev.  Pakkfanathan  Peter,  1872. 
Kandy— Rev.  Hugh  Horsley.  M.A.,  to 
South  India,  1873;  to  Ceylon,  1881  ;  Mrs. 
H.  Horsley;  \ReiK  Araianathan  Gnana- 
muttu,  188 1.  Hapulale— Rev.  Jose|4» 
llsley»  to  South  India,  1879,  to  Ceylon, 
1884;  Mrs.  J.  Usley.  Jaffna— Nellore— 
Rev.  Joseph  Ingham  Pickford,  1878;  Mrs, 
J.  L  Pick  ford  {nee  Mary  Young),  Chun- 
dicuily— J /?ir2/.  G,  Champim,  r865.  St. 
John*s  College— Pal  lai— J  i^^'.  John 
Backus,  1 88 5 .  K opa y— J  Rev,  John  NiUs, 
1885. 

(510  native  teachers  in  the  Mission.) 

At  Home— Rev.  John  Ireland  Jones, 
M.A„  T,CD.,  1857;  Mrs.  J.  I.  Jones; 
Mrs.  S.  Coles;  Rev.  Richard  Thomas 
Dowbiggin,  1867;  Mrs.  R.  T.  Dowbiggin  ; 
Rev.  David  Wood.  1867;  Mrs.  D.  Wood  ; 
Rev,  Genrge  Thomas  Fleming,  1880; 
Mrs.  J,  W.  Balding  {net  Matilda  Hall) ; 
Miss  Eva  Young.  1884. 

Maritius  Mission,  1856. 
(Communicants,  535,) 

Cure  pipe — Rev,  Henry  Dison  Bus  well, 
to  Ceylon,  1863,  to  Mauritius,  1866,  Sco- 
re tar)\ 

Plaisance  Orphanage— Mrs,  H.  D,  Bus- 
well. 

North  India  Cmonies — ♦  Rev.  Charles 
Augustus  Blackburn.  1883  ;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Blackburn. 

Port  Louis  Pastorate—}  Rev,  Samuel 
Sunker  Singh,  1882. 

Northern  Pastorate — X  Rev,  John  Er- 
nest, 1882. 

North  Central  Pastorate — (Lay  Agent 
in  charge.) 

South  Central  Pastorate— t  ^^^-  /■ 
Frank  Chorley,  1885. 

Southern  Pastorate — (Lay  Agent  in 
charge.) 


SEYCHELLES. 
Capucin — Mr   Edwin    Lmkock,    1885; 
Mrs.  E.  Luckock. 

(52  native  teachers.) 
At  Home, — Rev.  Nigel  Honiss,  to  South 
India,    i86o,  to  Mauritius,  1876;  Mrs.  N. 
Honiss. 

South  China  Mission,  1850. 
(Communicants  in  China*  2.997.) 
Rt.    Rev.  Johri   Shaw    Burdon,    D.D.* 
Bishop   of     Victoria,     1853.    consecrated 
1874  {resides  at  Hong  Kong)* 

K WAN-TUNG  PROVINCE, 
Hong-Kong— Mrs.  J.  S.  Burdon;  Rev. 

John  Grundy,  1887  ;   Rei*.  Fong  Vat  Sau, 

1883  ;  Miss  Agnes   Kale   Hamper,  1888; 

Miss  Mar>'  L.  Ridley,  1889. 

Itinerain   Mission— Dr.  William   Wrio- 

thesley  Colborne,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S,,  L.S.A,, 

1889. 
Pakhoi — Dn  Edward   George  Hordes 

L,R,C.P.,  1883  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Horder;  Rev. 

William    Light.    1886;    Mrs.    W.   Light; 

Rev.  Edward  Barnard  Bcauchamp*  1889. 
(38  native  teachers.) 

FUH-KIEN  PROVINCK. 

Fuh-chow — Vcn.  Archdeacon  John 
Richard  Wolfe.  1861  ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wolfe; 
Rev.  Llewellyn  Lloyd.  1 876,  College,  Act- 
ing Secretary;  Mrs.  L.  Lloyd  ;  Rev,  Ting 
Sing'/Ci,  1876,  Callrge:  t  ^^'-  ^^o^' 
Kaik-Ki,  1881  ;  Rev,  Thomas  McClel- 
land, B.A.,  T.C.D..  1890. 

Lo-ngt3ong — ^Rev.  James  Str.uford  Col- 
lins, B.A.,  T.C.D.,  1887;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Col- 
lins. 

Fyh-ning— Dr.  B.  Van  Someren  Taylor, 
M.B.,  CM.,  1878  ;  Mrs.  B.  V.m  S.  Taylor  ; 
Miss  Emma  Goldie  (Hon.),  r887  ;  Rev. 
Hugh  Mortimer  Eyton-Jones.  M.A.,  1889; 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Eyton-Jones;  Miss  Maria 
Dechal  Botkau,  1889;  Dr.  William  Pope 
Mears,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S..  1891  ;  Mrs.  W,  P. 
Mears.  L.K.Q.C.P.L,  1891  ;  Miss  Kath- 
leen Power,  1891. 

Ku-chcng^Rcv,  William  Banister, 
1880;  Mrs.  W.  Banister, 

Nang-wa-kati— Dr.  John  Rigg.  M.B,. 
CM..  1888;  Mrs.  J.  Rigg. 

Kien- Yang— Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Phil- 
lips, B.  A.,  1888. 

Districts, 

Fu-Chow — (Archdeacon  Wolfe  in 
chargr)  Ret*.  IVong  Kiu^Tatk,  1868. 

Lieng-kong — (Archdeacon  Wolfe  in 
charge)  {ReiK  Ting  Sing  A ng,  iSSj, 

H  ok -Chiang— (Archdeacon  Wolfe  in 
charge)    X  Rev.  Lau  Taik  Ong,  1 887. 

Lo-nguong — (Rev.  J.  S.  Collins  in 
charge.) 

Fuh-Ning— (Dr.  B.  V^an  S.  Taylor  in 
charge.) 


Ning-laik — (Archdeacon  Wolfe  in 
charge)  X  ^^^  ^^  ^^^*  ^^^^    '889. 

Ku  Cheng — (Rev.  W.  Banister  in 
charge)  f  ^r^^  Ling  Sung  Mi,  1887. 

Ping-nang — Rev.  W.  Banister  in 
charge.) 

long-pi  ng^ — ^(Rev.  W,  Banister  in 
charge.) 

Kiong-ning — (Rev.  W.  Banister  in 
charge.) 

Hing-hwa — ^tRev.  L.  Lloyd,  Chairman) 
Rev,  Ting  Chung  Seftg,  1889. 
(224  native  teachers.) 

At  Home — Rev.  Robert  Warren  Stew- 
art, M.A.,  T.CD.(Fuh-Kien).  1876;  Mrs, 
R.  W.  Stewart  (Fuh-Kien) ;  Mrs.  J.  Grun- 
dy  (Kwan-Tung) ;  Rev.  John  Browne  Ost 
(kwan-Tyng)  1879;  Mrs,  J.  B.  Ost. 
rKwan-Tting)  ;  Rev.  John  Martin  f  Fuh- 
Kien),  J 881  ;  Mrs.  J.  Martin  (Fuh-Kten) ; 
RevXharles  Shaw  f  Fuh-Kien),  1882  ;  Mrs. 
C  Shaw  (Fuh'Kien);  Rev.  Herbert 
Carneige  Knox,  M.A.  (Fuh-Kien),  1888; 
Mrs.  H.  C  Knox  (Fuh-Kien). 

Mid-China  Mission.  1844. 
Right  Rev.  George  Evans  Moule,  D.D.. 
Bishop   of    Mid-China,    to    the    Mission, 
1857.  consecrated  1880   (resides  at  Hang 
chow). 

CHEH-KTANr.  PkUVJNCE- 

Ningpo— Rev.  Joseph  Charles  Hoare, 
M.A..  1875;  Mrs.  J.  C  Hoare;  XRev, 
iVang  y'iu-kufonge,  1 876  ;  J  Retf.  Dzing 
Ts-sing,  1876;  Rev.  Charles  John  Filz- 
Simon  Symons.  B.A..  1887,  Mrs.  C  J. 
F.  S.  Symons:  Rev.  Walter  Stephen 
Motile.  B.A..  1888.  College;  ♦Miss  Ger- 
trude Smith.  1889;  Rev.  Sing  Tsae* 
seng,  1889;  Dr.  Frederick  William 
Browning,  L.R.CP..  1891  ;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Browning;  Miss  B.  Biillock  (Hon.),  1891. 

Z-ky'\~XRev.  'O  Kwong-yiao,  1876. 

Kwun-hae-we— t  Rev,     Sing  Eng-teh, 

1875. 

Tai  Chow  District.— Da-zih—t /?*v. 
Dsing  Teh  Kunmg,  1888. 

Shaou-hing — Rev.  Ephraim  Parke 
Wheatley.B.A.,  1888;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wheat- 
ley;  Rev.  William   Gilbert  Walshe,  T890. 

Hang-chow — Mrs,  G.  E.  Moulc;  Rev. 
Arthur  Elwin,  1870:  Mrs.  \.  Elwin  ;  Rev. 
George  Whitham  Coultas.  1885;  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Coultas;  Rev.  John  Ncalc.  B.A. 
(Hon.).  1886;  Mrs.  J.  Neal.  (Hon.);  Dr. 
Herbert  Hickin.  M.B..  CM.,  1887  ;  Miss 
Mary  Vaughan,  1887;  Miss  Lousia  H. 
Barnes,  1 891  ;  Miss  Gertrude  Wells.  tSgi 
(assigned  to  Sz-Chuen) ;  Miss  Alice  Ent- 
wistle,  1891  (assigned  to  S/.-Chucn).  Chu- 
ki — Rev,  Nyi-Uang-ping,  1889. 

KIANG-SU  PROVINCE. 
Shanghai— *  Mr.   Arthur  J.    H.  Moulc. 
B.A*,    1889,  Acting  Financial  Secretary; 
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*Mr.  William   H.   Moule.   1889.  Anglo- 
Chinese  School. 

(64  native  teachers.) 
At  Home — Ven.  Archdeacon  Arthur 
Evans  Moule,  B.D.,  1861  ;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Moule;  Rev.  James  Bates,  1866;  Mrs.  J. 
Bates  ;  Miss  Matilda  Laurence,  1869 ;  Dr. 
D.Duncan  Main,  M.B.,  1881 ;  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Main  ;  Rev.  James  Heywood  Horsburgh, 
M.A.,  1883;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Horsburgh;  Miss 
Agnes  L.  Wright  (Hon.),  1888. 

Japan  Mission,  1869. 

(Communicants,  995.) 

MAIN   ISLAND. 

Osaka — Ven.  Archdeacon  Chas.  Fred. 
Warren,  to  China,  1864,  to  Japan,  1873, 
Secretary ;  Rev.  Philip  Kemball  Fyson, 
M.A.,  1874,  Divinity  College  ;  Mrs.  P.  K. 
Fyson;  Rev.  G.  Chapman,  1884;  \Rev, 
Barnabas  Hisayoshi  Terasawa,  1887 ; 
Rev.  Horace  McC.  E.  Price.  M.A.,  to  West 
Africa,  1887 ;  to  Japan,  1890,  Principal 
of  Boys'  Boarding  School ;  Mrs.  H.  McC. 
E.  Price ;  Miss  Katharine  Tristram,  B.A., 
1888,  Bishop  Poole  Memorial  Girls*  School; 
Mrs.  Edmunds,  1889;  Miss  Gertrude 
Ellen  Cox,  1889;  Rev.  Henry  Leonard 
Bleby,  1890;'  Boys'  Boarding  School, 
Miss  Mary  Hunt,  1890;  XRev.  Tetsuya 
Makioka,  1890 ;  Rev,  Stephen  Koba, 
1890. 

Gifu — ♦  Rev.  Arthur  Frederick  Chap- 
pell.  1890. 

Tokyo— Rev.  James  Williams,  to  East 
Africa.  1874;  to  Japan,  1876;  Mrs.  J. 
Williams. 

Matsuye — Rev,  Nakamshi  Yoshiyua, 
1887  ;  Rev.  Barclay  Fowell  Buxton,  M.A. 
(Hon.),  1890;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Buxton  (Hon.)  ; 
Miss  S.  J.  Thompson  (Hon.),  1890 ;  Miss 
M.  Sander  (Hon.).  1890. 

Unassigned — Rev,  Charles  Theodore 
Warren,  B.A.,  1890  (residing  at  Osaka) ; 
Rev.  David  Marshall  Lang,  M.A.,  1890 
(residing  at  Kumamoto);  Rev.  Sidney 
Swann,  M.A.  (Hon.),  1891  (residing  at 
Kobe);  Mrs.S.  Swann  (Hon.). 

ISLAND  OF   KIU-SHIU. 

Nagasaki — Rev.  Albert  Radford  Fuller, 
to  Mid-China,  1882,  to  Japan,  1888 ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Fuller;  Mrs.  Goodall  (Hon.),  1890. 

Fukuoka — Rev.  Arthur  Blockey  Hutch- 
inson, to  China,  1871 ;  to  Japan,  1882; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Hutchinson ;  Rev.  James 
Hind,  M.A..  1890;  Mrs.  J.  Hind. 

Kumamoto — Rev.  John  Babbs  Bran- 
dram,  M.A.,  1884;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brandram 
{^ee  Gertrude  Smith  ;)  Miss  Grace  Nott, 
1891  ;  Miss  Hannah  Riddell,  1891. 

ISLAND  OF  SHIKOKU. 
Tokushima — \  Rev,     Terata     Torato, 
1887 ;  Rev.  William  Pengelley  Buncombe. 


B.A.,  1888;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Buncombe;  Miss 
S.  L.  Fawcett,  1891 ;  Miss  Eliza  Ritson, 
1891. 

ISLAND  OF    YEZO. 

Hakodate — Rev.  Walter  Andrews, 
M.A.,  1878;  Mrs.  W.  Andrews;  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Tapson,  1888. 

Kushiro — ♦  Miss  Lucy  Payne,  to  North 
India,  1884,  rejoined  in  Japan,  1889. 

Horobolsu  (Ainu  Mission) — Rev.  John 
Batchelor,  1879 ;  Mrs.  J.  Batchelor ;  ♦Mr. 
Charles  Nettleship,  1890. 

(48  native  teachers.) 

At  Home — Ven.  Archdeacon  Herbert 
Maundrell,  to  Madagascar,  1863,  to  Jap- 
an, 1875;  Rev.  Henry  Evington,  M.A., 
1874;  Mrs.  H.  Evington;  Rev.  Thomas 
Dunn,  to  Ceylon,  1874,  North  Pacific, 
1882,  to  Japan,  1886;  Mrs.  T.  Dunn; 
Rev.  George  Henry  Pole,  M.A.,  1881  ; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Pole  ;   Miss  Brandram,  1884. 

New  Zealand  Mission,  1814. 
(Communicants,  2,816.) 
DIOCESE  OF  AUKLAND. 

Aukland — Rev.  Robert  Burrows,  1839; 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Edward  Blom field 
Clarke,  B.D.,  i860.  Hauraki— ^«^.  Wi- 
remu  Turipona,  1872.  Mahurangi,  South 
Wairoa,  and  South  Kaipara — Rev,  Hoete 
Te  Matete,\%Zt, 

Upper  Waikato — Rev,  Heta  Tarawhi- 
it,  i860. 

Lower  Waikato — Rev,  Hohua  Te  Ma- 
anaroa,  i860. 

Kaitaia — Rev.  Joseph  Matthews,  1831 
(retired);  Mrs.  J.  Matthews  {nee  Mary 
Ann  Davis).  Oruru — Rev,  Hare  Rewiti 
Hukaiere,  1887.  Ahipara — Rev,  Reiha- 
na  Kamiit\  1876.  Parengarenga — Rev. 
Hemi  Taitimu,  1884. 

Waimate — Kaikohe — Rev,  Matiu  Ka- 
pa,  1875.  Whangaroa — Rev,  Herewini 
Nopera  Paeraia^iZZj,  Hokianga — Rev, 
Hone  W,  T,  Papa-hia,  \%%T,  Waima- 
maku— /?«/.  Wiki  Te  Paa,  1880. 

Waitara — ♦  Rev.  Frederick  Thomas  Ba- 
ker, 1876. 

DIOCESE  OF  WAIAPU. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Craig  Stuart,  D.D., 
T.C.D.,  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  to  North  In- 
dia, 1850,  to  New  Zealand,  1876,  conse- 
crated, 1877.    (Resides  at  Napier.) 

Tauranga— ♦  Mr.  J.  W.  Duff  us,  1880. 

Maketu — Rev.  William  Goodyear,  1878 ; 
Mrs.  W.  Goodyear ;  Rev.  Seymour  Mills 
Spencer,  1841  (retired).  Ohinemutu — 
Rev,Ihaia  Te  Ahu,  1861. 

Opotiki — Rev.  George  Maunsell,  1866  ; 
Mrs.  G.  Maunsell. 

Gisborne — Ven.  Archdeacon  William 
Leonard  Williams,  B.A.,  1853  ;  Mrs.  W. 
L.Williams ;  ♦Rev.  Herbert  William  Will- 
iams,   M.A.,    1890.    Training   Institution. 


Kawakawa — Rev.  Hone  IVaitoa,  1887. 
Rangitukia  —  Rev.  Mohi  Turet,  1864, 
Whareponga — Rev.  Eruera  Kawhia, 
1887.  Te  B.oxo—Rev,  Areka  Te  Whare- 
umu,iS7$.  Tuparoa — Rev,  Rikara  Ran- 
gamaro,  1866.  Tokomani — Rev,  Matt- 
aha  Pahewa,  1863.  Whangara — Rev, 
Rutene  Te  Athu,  1878.  Turanga— ^«f. 
Matenga  Waaka,  1887.  Nukutaurua — 
Rev,  Hone  Pohutu,  1870.  Wairoa — Rev, 
Tamihana  Huata,  1Z61,  Mohaka — Rev, 
Hone  Te  IVamohu,  1878. 

Napier — Ven.  Archdeacon  Samuel  Will- 
iams (Hon.),  1846;  Mrs.  S.  Williams 
(Hon.). 

Moteo — Rev,  Nirai  Runga,  1881. 

Te  Aute — *  Rev.  Arthur  Frederick 
Williams,  B.A.  (Hon.),  1886. 

DIOCESE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Rt.  Rev.  Octavius  Hadfield,  D.D.,  Bish- 
op of  Wellington  and  Primate  of  New 
Zealand,  1838,  consecrated,  1870,  elected 
Primate,  1890. 

Whanganui— ♦  Rev.  Alfred  Owen  Will- 
iams, 1882;  Rev,  Arona  Te  Hana,  1877; 
Rev.  Eruera  Hurutara  Te  Ngara,  1874. 
Wairarapa — Rev,  Pineaha  Te  MahaU" 
ariki, 

Otaki  District — ^*  Rev.  James  McWill- 
iam,  1874;  ♦Mr.  Nathaniel  Jennings, 
1885. 

(382  native  teachers  in  the  Mission.) 

North-west   America  or  Rupert's 

Land  Mission,  1822. 

(Communicants,  2,272.) 

DIOCESE  OF  RUPERT'S  LAND. 

Winnipeg — Archdeacon   Robert  Phair, 

1863,   ♦  Rev.    Alfred    Ed  meads  Cowley, 

joint  Secretaries  ;  Mrs.  R.  Phair. 

Manitoba  District, 

Sioux  Mission — ♦  Mr.  H.  Hartland, 
1890. 

St.  Peter's,  Indian  Settlement— »  Rev. 
John  George  Anderson,  B.D.,  1889;  ♦Rev. 
Benjamin  McKenzie,  1877  (retired)  ;  Rev, 
James  Settee,  1853  (retired). 

Fairford  District — ♦  Rev.  George  Bruce, 
1868.  Stagville— » Rev.  Alfred  Cook, 
B.A.,  1888. 

Fort  Alexander  District, 
Lansdowne    and    Black    River — Rev. 

William  Owen,  1887. 

Islington — Rev,  Baptiste  Spence,  1869. 
Lac  Seul— ♦  Rev.  Thomas  Hill  Pritcb- 

ard,  B.D.,  1890. 

Rainy  Lake  District. 

Fort  Francis  or  Alberton — 

Long  Sault — 

Touchwood  Hills  Itinerancy  (Diocese 
of  Qu'Appelle)— *  Rev.  Gilbert  Cook, 
'873. 
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DIOCESE  OF  MOOSONEE. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Hordcn.  D.D..  Bishop 
of  Moosonee,  to  the  Mission,  1851,  con- 
secrated, 1872. 

Moose  Factory— Rev.  Henry  Nevitt,  St. 
Aidan's,  1882  ;  Mrs.  H.  Nevitt.  Matawa- 
kumme — Rev.  John  Sanders^  1876.  Ru- 
pert's House—*  Rev.  Edward  Richards, 
1887. 

Albany — ^♦Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas 
Vincent,  i860. 

Fort  George — Rev.  Edmund  James 
Peck,  1876  ;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Peck. 

York  Factory — Ven.  Archdeacon  Geo. 
Smith  Winter,  1879;  Mrs.  G.  S.  Winter. 
Trout  Lake— 7?/^."  William  Dick,  1889. 

Churchill — Rev.  Joseph  Lofthouse, 
1882;  Mrs.  J.  Lofthouse. 

DIOCESE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN. 

Prince  Albert — *Ven.  Archdeacon  John 
Alexander  Mackay,  D.D.,  1862,  Secretary. 
Nepowewin— *  Rev.  A.  Henry  Wright, 
1889.  St.  James— /?«/.  John  Badger, 
1886.  Sandy  Lake  (Asisipi) — Rev,  John 
Richard  Settee,  1886.  Stanley—*  Rev. 
Roderick  McLennan,  B.D.,  1883. 

Devon — Rev.  John  Hines,  1874;  Mrs. 
J.  Hines.  -Grand  Rapids — Rev.  John  Sin- 
clair, 1879.  Cumberland — Rev.  Edward 
Cook,  1890. 

Battleford— *  Rev.  Robert  Inkster. 
1888  ;  *Rev.  Donald  Douglas  McDonald, 
1889. 

Fort  Pitt — Rev.  Isaac  John  Taylor,  to 
Ceylon,  1877.  to  South  India,  1879,  to 
North-west  America,  1884 ;  Mrs.  I.  J. 
Taylor. 

Fort  McLeod— Rev.  Stmucl  Trivett, 
i%%7\  Mrs.  S.  Trivett. 

Blackfoot  Crossing — Rev.  John  William 
Tims,  1883  ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Tims. 

DIOCESE  OF  ATHABASCA. 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Young,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Athabasca,  to  the  Mission,  1875,  con- 
secrated, 1884. 

Fort  Chipewyan — (Bishop  Young  in 
charge)  Mrs.  R.  Young. 

Fort  Dunvegan — ♦  Rev.  Alfred  Camp- 
bell Garrioch,  1875. 

Fort  Vermillion — Rev,  Malcolm  Scott, 
1886. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake — *Rcv,  George 
Holmes,  1885. 

Shaftesbury,  Upper  Peace  River — ^♦Rev. 
John  Gough  Brick,  1882. 

DIOCESE  OF  MACKENZIE  RIVER. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Carpenter  Bompas, 
D.D..  Bishop  of  Mackenzie  River,  to  the 
Mission,  1865,  consecrated,  1874. 

Fort  Resolution — Rev.  William  Spend- 
love,  1879;   Mrs.  W.  Spendlove. 

Fort  Simpson — ^♦Rev.  David  North 
Kirkby,  B.A.,  1886. 


Fort  Norman — (Bishop  Bompas  in 
charge.) 

Peel  River — *  Ven.  Archdeacon  Robert 
McDonald,  D.D.,  1852;  *Mr.  John  Hawk- 
sley,  1887. 

Tukudh  Mission. 

Rampart  House — Rev.  Charles  George 
Wallis,  1886. 

Nuklakayit — Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Can- 
ham,  1881  ;  Mrs.  T.H.  Canham. 

Buxton,  Upper  Youcon — 
(44  native  and    other    teachers   in   the 
Mission.) 

On  the  Way  Home — Rev.  John  William 
Ellington,  1885  (Mackenzie  River). 

On  the  Way  Out— Mrs.  W.  C.  Bompas 
(Mackenzie  River);  Rev.  Jervois  A.  Newn- 
ham,  M.A.,   1891  (Moosonee). 

At  Home — Mrs.  J.  Horden  (Moosonee); 
Ven.  Archdeacon  William  Day  Reeve. 
1869  (Mackenzie  River);  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Reeve  (Mackenzie  River). 

NORTH  Pacific  Mission.  1856. 
(Communicants,  203.) 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Ridley,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Caledonia,  to  Punjab,  1866,  to  North 
Pacific  and  consecrated,  1879. 

Coast  District. 

Metlakahtla— Mrs.  W.  Ridley;  Rev. 
Robert  Winter  Gurd,  1886 ;  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Gurd  ;  Dr.  Vernon  Ardagh,  L.R.C.P.  and 
S.,  to  E.  E.  Africa,  1887,  to  North  Pa- 
cific. 1889;   Mrs.  V.  Ardagh. 

Kincolith— Rev.  William  Henry  Colli- 
son,  1873;  Mrs.  W.  H.  CoUison. 

Kitkatla — *  Rev.  Frederick  Lambert 
Stephenson,  T.C.D.,  1887;  rejoined,  1891. 

Interior  District. 

Aiyansh — Rev.  James  Benjamin  Mc- 
Cullagh,  1883  ;   Mrs.  J.  B.  McCullagh. 

Hazelton — Rev.  John  Field,  to  Yoruba, 
1877.  to  Ceylon,  1882  to  North  Pacific, 
1886;   Mrs.  J.  Field. 

Kitwanga— Rev.  Alfred  E.  Price,  1885; 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Price. 

Queen   Charlotte's  Islands. 
Massett — Rev.  John  Henry   Keen,   to 
North'-west  America,  1875;    rejoined  and 
to  North  Pacific,  1890;   Mrs.  J.  H.  Keen. 

Vancouver' s  Island, 
Alert   Bay— Rev.   Alfred  James   Hall, 
1877;   Mrs.  A.  J.  Hall. 

Fort  Rupert— Mr.  Arthur  W.  Corker, 
1889. 

(i  I  native  teachers.) 
The  Society  during  1890  accepted  80 
candidates  for  the  mission  field,  compris- 
ing 31  clergymen,  3  medical  men,  16  other 
laymen,  and  30  ladies,  and  it  lost  by  death 
13  missionaries.  The  Society  has  lately 
adopted  a  scheme  for  selecting,  training, 
and  employing  in  the  field  a  larger  num- 
ber of  lay  evangelists  and  other  workers. 


A  Bible  College  and  Tralnliiir-Seliool. 

The  very  valuable  property  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  has  so  recently  been 
given  to  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  by  a  wealthy  layman  of  that  city, 
to  be  used  for  the  Lucy  Webb  Hayes 
Memorial  Bible  College  and  Training- 
School  for  Deaconesses  and  Missionaries, 
Home  and  Foreign,  has  been  completely 
transformed  by  very  extensive  repairs,  ad- 
ditions, and  re-modifications,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  such  an 
institution.  The  course  of  study,  which 
will  be  combined  with  practical  parish 
and  mission  work  in  the  city,  has  been 
very  carefully  outlined,  and  will  include 
Bible  study,  church  history,  its  organiza- 
tion and  doctrines,  social  science,  pastoral 
work,  general  literature,  nursing  and  el- 
ementary medicine,  kiichengarten  and 
kindergarten  methods  of  teaching. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  provide  the 
best  facilities  for  thorough  preparation  for 
parish  and  mission  work. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  special 
courses  of  lectures  given  by  distinguished 
specialists,  elucidating  Bible  truth  or  per- 
taining to  some  important  phase  of 
parish,  mission,  or  industrial  work.  The 
technical  schools,  public  and  private,  the 
libraries,  the  varied  nationalities,  the  in- 
tercommunication with  foreign  countries 
combine  to  furnish  unequaled  advantages 
for  study  and  improvement.  Tuition  and 
lectures  are  free,  only  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing is  to  be  provided  for,  which  will  be 
about  $3  per  week,  or  $100  a  year.  Can- 
didates should  apply  at  once,  as  only  a 
limited  number  will  be  received.  Address 
the  president,  I.  N.  Dalby,  1138-40  North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SJissicnarg  ^iteraturje* 


The  Independent,  of  New  York,  is  doing 
good  service  for  missions  in  giving  once 
a  month  a  series  of  letters  from  mission- 
aries in  the  foreign  field.  Its  issue  of 
October  1 5  contains  sixteen  letters. 

Bible  Light  on  Mission  Paths  is  a 
pamphlet  of  190  pages  prepared  for  use 
in  missionary  meetings  and  in  monthly 
concerts.  It  is  all  in  Bible  language,  ex- 
cept the  hymns,  and  will  aid  the  conductor 
of  meetings.  It  is  published  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  sale  by  Ward  &  Drummond, 
New  York.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Life  of  John  Wesley,  by  the  Rev. 
James  J.  Ellis,  of  London,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  and  Chicago.  Price, 
$1.00.  It  contains  228  pages  and  is 
written  in  an  interesting  style.  It  con- 
tains  no  new  material,  but   is   probably 
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the  best  for  the  price  of  any  Life  of 
Wesley  that  has  appeared. 

Dazid  Brainerd,  the  apostle  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  by  Jesse  Page, 
is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  Price,  75  cents.  Brainerd 
commenced  his  labors  among  the  Indians 
of  New  England  in  1743,  and  afterward 
labored  among  them  in  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  his  work 
was  cut  short  by  his  early  death  in  1747. 
The  record  of  the  life  is  well  told  by  the 
writer. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  for  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Bible  and  Current  Thought,  It  con- 
tains six  midsummer  discourses  delivered 
by  the  writer  to  his  congregation,  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland. 
One  of  them  is  on  the  subject  of  ••  The 
,  Law  of  Christian  Beneficence,"  a  part  of 
which  we  shall  transfer  to  our  columns. 
All  of  them  are  in  the  terse  and  vigorous 
style  in  which  Dr.  Haydn  always  writes. 
The  pamphlet  is  printed,  not  published. 

The  Pastor's  Missionary  Manual  is  a 
pamphlet  of  120  pages  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  James  Mudge,  D.D.,  and  published 
at  25  cents  by  the  Self-supporting  Mis- 
sionary Publication  Department,  i$o  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  It  contains  twenty 
excellent  articles  on  the  following  subjects: 
Missionary  Pastors  the  Need  of  the  Hour; 
The  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer;  The 
Sunday- School  Missionary  Society ;  How 
to  Raise  Money  for  Missions;  How  to 
Meet  Common  Objections;  The  Chief 
Grounds  of  Missionary  Obligation ;  Our 
Missionary  Society's  Evolution ;  The  Aux- 
iliary Organizations;  Our  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  Our  Domestic  Missions ;  The 
Conference  Missionary  Society;  Simul- 
taneous Missionary  Meetings ;  Texts  for 
Missionary  Sermons ;  Topics  for  Mission- 
ary Addresses;  Missionary  Thoughts  in 
Poetry;  Praying  for  Missions;  Reading 
about  Missions ;  Heart-Throbs  of  Mission- 
ary Heroes ;  Noble  Spirit  of  Native  Con- 
verts;  Nuggets  and  Arrow-Points. 

An  Encjrclopedta  of  MUstons. 

We  have  been  greatly  needing  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  missions  for  a  long  time. 
Different  persons  have  essayed  the  task, 
but  found  the  work  much  greater  than 
they  anticipated,  and  abandoned  it.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  the  publishers,  have  had  sev- 
eral persons  engaged  in  preparing  such 
an  encyclopedia  for  over  two  years,  and 
the  fruit  is  seen  in  the  two  large  octavo 
volumes  containing  over  1,300  pages,  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  formerly  a 
missionary  in  Turkey.  The  price  is  $12. 
It  is  high.  Some  who  will  desire  it  and 
need  it  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  pur- 


chase, but  the  price  has  not  thus  been 
made  to  prevent  the  sale.  It  costs  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  have  such 
a  work  prepared  and  printed,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  purchase  mission- 
ary books  is  comparatively  small.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  publishers  sell  enough 
copies  to  reimburse  them  for  their  out- 
lay. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  work  for  any  stu- 
dent of  missions.  It  gives  in  exhaustive 
array  all  the  facts  of  importance  con- 
cerning the  missions  of  all  denominations 
and  countries,  their  difficulties,  their  re- 
sults, the  character  of  the  races  among 
whom  the  work  is  prosecuted,  and  the  so- 
cial and  political  conditions  surrounding 
them.  Its  contributors  and  assistants 
include  a  large  number  of  specialists  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  whose  special 
knowledge  and  information  enabled  them 
to  contribute  articles  of  great  value  and 
of  the  highest  authority. 

It  includes,  among  its  prominent  feat- 
ures. The  General  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
World ;  an  account,  to  date,  of  over 
2.500  Mission  Stations  of  the  World ; 
The  History,  Ethnology,  Geography,  Po- 
litical Conditions,  etc.,  as  specially  relat- 
ing to  Mission  Work  of  the  Different 
Countries  where  Mission  Work  is  car- 
ried on ;  Valuable  Information  Concern- 
ing the  Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics, 
as  well  as  the  Social  Environments,  Re- 
ligious Tendencies,  etc.,  of  Each  Race 
reached  by  Missionary  Enterprise;  Par- 
ticulars Regarding  Home  Missions,  City 
Missions,  Sunday-school  Work,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  etc.,  etc. ; 
an  account  of  over  300  Versions  of  the 
Bible,  with  Specimen  Verses;  Biblio- 
graphical Sketches  of  Prominent  Mission- 
aries— a  feature  of  great  value,  showing  as 
they  do  the  experiences,  characters,  and 
methods  of  the  most  successful  workers ; 
Elaborate  Maps  especially  prepared  for 
the  work,  and  which  cover  all  the  mission 
fields  of  the  world,  showing  location  of 
all  the  Stations.  Special  articles,  such 
as  Historical  Geography  of  Missions, 
Music  and  Missions,  Methods  and  Organ- 
ization of  Missionary  Work ;  a  Bibliog- 
raphy which  embraces  all  books  of 
reference  in  Missionary  Work,  and  cover- 
ing every  department  of  Missionary  Re- 
search—an indispensable  feature  to  all 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  or  write  on 
any  phase  of  Christian  Missions;  Valu- 
able Appendixes  which  form  an  encyclo- 
pedia alone,  even  though  separate  and 
apart  from  the  main  work;  a  General 
Index  of  the  entire  work — a  most  valu- 
able ready-reference  to  the  mass  of  intel- 
ligence contained  in  the  volumes. 
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SUBJECTS. 

ianuary The  Worlx>. 
ebniary China. 

March Mexico. 

April India  and  Bukbca. 

May Malaysia. 

June Africa. 

July United  States. 

August Italy  and  Bulgaria. 

September Japan  and  Korea. 

October Scandinavia,  Germany,  and 

SWIT2BRLAND. 

November South  America. 

December United  States. 


We  have  given  in  the  previous  pages 
considerable  information  respecting  South 
America,  to  which  we  call  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  principal  Protestant  missions  in 
South  America  are  those  conducted  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  North,  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  South,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society. 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  also  ac- 
complishing much  good  through  its  agents 
and  colporteurs. 

Soutli  American  HflMdonik  of  Cbe  Prr^ 
bjrierlmn  €liarcli9  Nortli. 

The    Missions    of     the     Presb>terian 

Church,   North,  are  in  Brazil,  Chili,  and 

Colombia.     In  Brazil  are : 

Ordained  missionaries 9 

Medical  missionary i 

Single  lady  missionaries 5 

Married  lady  missionaries. ...  7 

Ordaii;  'd   natives 12 

Native  preachers,  teachers,  and 

helper^ 57 

Communicants 2,736 

Pupils  in   day   and    boarding 

schools 881 

The  principal  stations  in  Brazil  are 
Bahia,  Larangeiras,  Campos.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Sorocaba,  Rio  Clara. 
Jahu,  Caldas,  Campanha,  Botucatu,  Cur- 
ilyea.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  Mission  in  Chili  has  stations  at 
Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Conccpcion,  and 
Copiapo.     The  statistics  report : 

Ordained  missionaries 8 

Married  lady  missKionaries  ....  8 

Ordained  natives 3 

Native  helpers 9 

Communicants 257 

Pupils  in  schools 443 

The  Mission  in  Colombia  has  stations 
at  Bogota,  Barranquilla,  and  Medcllio. 
The  statistics  report : 

Ordained  missionaries 5 

Single   lady  missionary i 

Married  lady  missionaries 5 

Native  assistants  and  teachers.     13 

Communicants 169 

Pupils  in  schools 221 

In  all  the  Missions  in  1890  there  were 
added  to  the  churches  245  persons,  and 
the  contributions  were  $16,736. 
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Sontli  Anterleati  Iff  tvuloii  c^f  the  South- 
frn  Pre»h>lrrliiii  Cliurch, 

Tiit*  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has 
the  head- quarters  of  its  Foreign  Mission 
Board  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  commenced  its 
Mission  in  Brazil  in  1^69.  and  now  reports 
over  six  hundred  communicants. 

The  mission  stations  are  at  Campinas. 
Bolticalu,  Bag:igem,  Pernambuco^  Ceara, 
and  Maranhao. 

There  arc  thirteen  male  and  fifteen  fe- 
male missionaries  connected  with  the 
Mission. 

Sooiti  Amerlctto   jTIlii»l<»ii  of  SoiiChvrn 
Bapllnt  Cliurtli. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  has 
missions  in  Brazil,  the  principal  appoint- 
ments being  Bahta,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 
Gcraes,  Pemambuco.  Maccio,  Valenca, 
and  Alogoinhas.     The  statistics  report : 

Male  missionaries.  ♦ , . ,  6 

Female  missionaries ^ .  5 

Onbined   natives.... 4 

Other  native  helpers, ......  4 

Members  .,...........,,,.  382 

B.iprisms  in   1B90, ,  78 

Contributionsi  in  1890, $723 

»♦• 

South  Atnrrlrnii  .mi»«loii  t»f  tlit^  .tlt^tk- 
odljot  ft^pliicopiil  rliiirvli. 

The  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
copal  Church  in  South  America  under 
the  direction  of  the  Missionary  Society  are 
in  the  Argentine  Republic*  Uruguay.  Par- 
aguay, Brazil,  and  Peru.  The  principal 
stations  are  Buenos  Ay  res,  Mcndoza»  and 
Rosario  in  Argentina,  and  Montevideo  in 
Uruguay.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Drees  is  the 
superintendent,  with  head-qu.irters  at  718 
Calle  Corrientes.  Buenos  Ayres.  Dr.  T. 
B.  Wood  is  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in 
Peru,  with  head-quarters  at  Lima. 

These  Missions  report : 

Foreign  male  missionaries. . »  6 

Wives  of  missionaries 6 

Missionaries  of  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.. .  6 

Ffireign    tenthcr. i 

Native  ordained  preachers. .  t3 

Native  nnordained  preachers  23 

Native  teachers ai 

Olber  native  helpers 67 

Members , .  985 

Probationers ,  80o 

Pupils  in  schools. . .    ,.....,  1,407 

Conversions  in  1890, 105 

Contributions  in  1890  for  alt 
purposes , .  .$30)891 

There  are  also  Missions  in  Bnizil  and  in 

Chih  tinder  the  direction  of  Bishop  William 

Taylor. 

■»■ — — 

Soulli  Amerleai]  mtMHlan  of  ttii^  ^eth* 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  is  confined  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Brazil.     The  sixth  annual  session  of 


the  Mission  was  held  in  Piracicaba  on 
July  30,  1891. 

The  statistics  reported,  members,  528  ; 
number  o!  Sunday-schools,  10;  number 
of  Sunday-school  scholars.  333;  number 
of  male  missionaries,  10 ;  number  of  fe- 
male missionaries,  14:  amount  for  domes- 
tic missions,  3.666  milreis,  equal  at  par 
to  $2,000 ;  amount  for  other  purposes. 
$3,000,  The  average  per  member  for  all 
purposes*  $9. 

The  principal  appointments  are  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Piracicaba,  Sao  Paulo,  Juiz  de 
Fora,  and  Taubaie.  The  presiding  elders 
of  the  two  districts  are  Rev.  J.  ^V^  Tarboux 
and  Rev.  M.  Dickie. 

In  the  female  college  at  Piracicaba 
are  101  pupils.  Of  these  17  board  in  the 
mission  home.  39  attend  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  10  are  members  of  the  Church. 


South  aiiiert€<*ti  irtijMlonarr  !«or|^iy. 

The  South  American  .Missionary  .So- 
ciety, v^nth  its  head-quarters  at  i  Clifford's 
Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London,  EX.,  reported 
last  .^prii  that  its  expenditures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  work  in  South  America  in 
1890  were  ^^11,199  4s. 

The  missions,  chiefly  to  English  speak- 
ing people  at  or  near  the  sea-ports,  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  and 
supported  by  it  are  working  7  ordained 
missionaries,  14  laymen,  7  ladies,  and  5 
native  agents. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1 S44 
by  its  first  missionarvp  Commander  Allen 
Gardiner,  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the  abo- 
rigines in  Patagonia,  The  Society  is  now 
doing  a  good  work  among  the  Fuegians. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


%^i%%  auir  Cjotnintnts, 


Our  missionaries.  Wood*  Miller^  Stock- 
ton, and  Froggalt,  have  famished  valu- 
able articles  on  South  America  for  this 
number,  which,  together  wUh  our  other 
matter  on  the  same  subject  obtained  from 
other  sources,  make  this  numher  very 
complete  in  its  information  respecting 
South  America,  and  constitutes  an  excel- 
lent companion  to  the  November  number 
of  the  magazine  issued  in  1890. 

The  number  of  individual  churches  sup- 
porting a  foreign  missionary  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 
The  home  Church  increases  in  spirituality 
as  it  grows  in  liberality  and  the  foreign 
work  gains  a  fresh  impetus*  New  mission- 
ary methods  are  called  for  Missionary 
activity  is  growing.  The  coming  decacSe 
will  no  doubt  witness  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  the  mission  fields. 

We  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  before 
the  first  of  November,  and  until  then  it 
will  not  be  known  what  wlU  be  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Missionary  Society,  but  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  receipts  have  been  much  hrger  than 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  any 
previous  year,  and  we  fully  expect  to  be 
able  to  chronicle  the  full  amount  asked 
from  the  churches,  namely,  81,350,000. 
The  conversions  in  the  mission  fields  have 
kept  steady  pace  with  the  increased 
giving  at  home. 

Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Editor  of  the 
Methodist  Times  and  Superintendent  of 
the  West  End  Wesleyan  Mission,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  has  made  several  addresses 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  on  city  evan- 
gelization which  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  hearers,  and  given  ideas  which  will 
probably  result  in  improvement  in  our  city 
Christian  work.  Large  and  attractive  halls, 
lively  music,  short  prayers,  and  short  bui 
inspiring  sermons,  active  interest  in  the 
physical  and  social  welfare  of  the  people, 
sisterhoods  as  well  as  brotherhoods,  have 
united  in  crowding  the  churches  in  En- 
glish cities  that  but  a  short  time  ago  re- 
ported very  small  congregations.  Mr, 
Hughes  in  his  address  at  the  Carnegie 
Music  Hall  in  New  York  on  Octoljer  1 9 
stated  that  the  census  showed  1,200,000 
people  in  New  York  city  living  in  tenement* 
houses,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  mornls. 
understanding  that  these  people  were  of  a 
character  similar  to  the  "slum  people"  of 
London.  One  in  the  audience  cried  out, 
"  It  is  a  lie."  A  better  reply  would  have 
been,  '*  You  are  mistaken."  It  is  true  that 
of  the  1,515.301  population  that  the  cen- 
sus gives  to  New  York,  only  about  300,000 
live  in  houses  that  contain  hut  one  family, 


but  the  1,200,000  do  not  live  in  poor  and 
crowded  tenement-houses,  but  embrace 
all  who  live  in  hotels  and  apartment  houseSi 
and  many  of  the  apartments,  each  accom- 
modating but  one  family,  contain  from 
eight  to  sixteen  rooms,  and  rent  al  from 

I900  to  $4,000. 

. —    ■*'■ — — ^ 

BcpresentiitlveB  of  tli«  Rosrd  In  the 
MlABlDiiftrf  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Meihodisi  Episcopal 
Church  at  their  meeting  October  20 
elected  the  following  as  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Missionary  Committee  that 
meets  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Wednesday 
moTTiing,  November  1 1 : 

Ministers.—}.  F.  Goucher,  S,  F.  Up- 
ham,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  J.  M,  Buckley, 
A.  S-  Hunt,  A.  K.  Snnford,  J.  R.  Day. 
Aiitrnates.—h.  L.  Brice,  A.  D-  Vail,  G. 
H.  Gregory, 

Laymen, — J.  H,  Taft,  A-  Speare,  J»  S. 
McLean,  John  French.  G.  Oakley.  E.  B. 
Tutlte,  £.  L.  Dobbins.  Aiternates^—C 
Scott,  a  J*  Ferry,  H.  W.  Knight,  J.  E. 

Stevens. 

•** — — — 

Frieiida  of  III e  Indtmiii  In  Cooticll. 

A  Conference  of  the  Friends  of  the  In- 
dians is  helil  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y„  each 
year  in  October.  The  editor  of  the  Ckris- 
iian  InieUigencer  gives  the  following 
brief  summary  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Conference  at  its  meeting  last 
month : 

"The  further  extension  of  civil  service 
rules  to  those  in  the  Indian  service  i  the 
application  of  the  principles,  if  not  the 
rules,  of  the  Civil  Service  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  tenure  of  Indian  agents;  the 
greater  unity  of  the  Indian  service  by  giv- 
ing the  selection  of  agents  to  ihc  Indian 
Bureau ;  a  rapid  increase  of  appropria- 
tions for  education  until  provisions  be 
made  for  all  Indian  youth ;  such  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  school  system 
as  shall  not  hamper  benev^olent  schools 
already  established;  the  assumption  by 
the  national  government  of  equitable  local 
taxation  of  inalienable  allotted  lands;  the 
early  settlement  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
Indian  on  the  reservations,  and  the 
further  devHopment  and  perfection  of  the 
wise  legislation  of  the  last  few  years;  the 
abolition,  under  just  conditions,  of  tribal 
reservations  and  conditions  in  New  York 
State;  the  refusal  to  allow  reserv-ation  In- 
dians to  make  an  exhibition  of  barbarism 
in  •*  Wild  West "  shows ;  the  refusal  to 
allow  the  removal  of  the  Southern  Utes; 
and  the  still  more  generous  support  by 
Christian  people  of  that  Christian  mission 
work  in  which  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
dians began." 


Cfarl^liasi  Colleife  At  IfOeknoiv,  India, 

Wc  rejoice  to  note  that  on  August  6. 
1 89 1,  the  comer-slone  of  the  much  needed 
Methodist  Episcopal  college  building  at 
Lucknow  was  laid  by  Bishop  Thobum  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  mis- 
sionaries and  friends  of  the  cntt^rprlst 
The  land,  five  acres  in  extent  and  worth 
$5,000,  was  given  by  the  government  on 
condition  that  the  college  buiMIng  should 
be  erected  and  finished  by  May  I.  1892. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  and  contain  a  dozen  cbss-rooms,  lab- 
oratory, library,  chapel,  etc.,  and  will  cost 
$17,000,  The  building  is  going  up  rapidly 
and  money  is  urgently  needed  to  pay  the 
contractors  and  builders,  and  in  addition 
$50,000  is  needed  for  endowment 

It  is  an  enterprise  that  appeals  to  the 
liberality  of  every  lover  of  missions.  There 
arc  few  places  where  missionary  money 
could  be  used  to  greater  advantage. 

Dn  Badley*  the  principal,  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  time  of  laying  the  comer-stooe 
on  account  of  serious  illness,  but  he  sent 
the  following  letter,  which  was  read  during 
the  services : 

"  As  missionaries  we  expect  the  day  to 
come  when  we  shall  have  Christian  stu- 
dents enough  to  fill  these  college  halls- 
gathered  in  from  KumaoHi  Garhwal,  Ro- 
hilkund,  and  Oudh,  and  from  Other  pans 
of  the  provinces.  The  rapid  growth  of 
our  own  Mission  assures  us  of  this.  The 
general  desire  for  an  education  on  the 
part  of  our  converts'  children  speaks  well 
for  the  future ;  they  choose  to  walk  in  the 
light  rather  than  in  the  darkness.  Our 
doors  are  open  to  other  classes — non- 
Christians  who  are  willing  to  read  and 
study  th«  book  of  books— and  to  these  wc 
say,  '  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you 
good  r 

"  May  the  blessing  of  God  continue  to 
rest  upon  the  Lucknow  Christian  College. 
May  it  be  an  honor  to  this  great  literary 
center,  Lucknow;  may  it  be  a  surprise 
and  a  joy  to  the  home  Church  which  has 
planted  it,  an  ornatnent  and  glory  to  the 
native  Church  which  it  especially  repre- 
sents ;  may  its  friends,  already  numerous, 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  as  the  years 
come  and  go  and  young  men,  seekers  after 
truth,  followers  of  the  right,  flock  to  these 
halls,  may  they  find  light  in  Him  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world  and  walk  rejoic- 
ingly in  his  presence,'* 

The  Indian  Witness  gives  a  synopsis 
of  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Thoburn  :  He 
said  that  in  1859  it  had  given  hfm  great 
encouragement  to  hear  two  native  boys  in 
Lucknow  singing  a  Christian  hymn.  It 
was  a  beginning  filled  with  promise,  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who   now  sing  Christian    hymns  in   the 
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Methodist  missions  of  North  India  and 
in  all  the  other  missions  were  but  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  almost  boundless  harvest  that ! 
is  to  come.  They  were  not  premature  in 
erecting  the  college  building.  Every 
month  brings  an  addition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ChnsUan  boys  to  the  care  of  the 
North  India  Conference.  An  increase  of 
three  thousand  boys  yearly  to  the  number 
of  Chrisiians  means  a  large  addition  to 
the  elementary  schools  and  I  or  ever  re- 
futes the  objection  that  ihere  is  no  present 
need  for  a  Christian  college.  They  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
these  Christ ian  lads  would  advance  to  a 
college  education.  The  native  Christian 
community  is  rapidly  rising,  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  inBuence.  in  character,  lu 
self-respect,  and  in  acknowledged  position 
among  their  fellow-counirjmen,  There 
were  those  present  who  would  see  the 
day  when  there  would  be  teoi  million 
Christians  in  India,  and  these  men  would 
be  the  leaders  of  their  countrymen  by 
virtue  of  the  superior  character  and  edu- 
cation they  possessed,  Christianity  the 
world  round  elevates  its  votaries,  and 
that  which  has  been  true  during  eighteen 
centuries  will  continue  to  be  true  to  the 
end  of  time* 


(©ttr  Ditssiorarits  anil  Slissions. 


Rev,  George  C,  Hewes  has  been  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  India.  He  sailed 
last  month  for  Lucknovv. 

Rev.  T.  J.  McMahan  and  wife,  for 
many  years  missionaries  in  India,  will  re- 
turn to  India  this  month. 

Kev.  G,  S,  Miner,  A.M.,  and  wife  will 
sail  this  month  to  re-enforce  our  Foochow 
Mission. 

Rev.  J.  R»  Kykes  and  wife  sailed  list 
month,  returning  to  the  Central  China 
Mission, 

Rev.  Thomas  H,  Stockton,  of  our  South 
America  Mission,  will  sail  for  Buenos 
Ayres  this  month. 

Rev,  E,  S.  Busby  writes  from  India  that 
he  baptized  1 1 5  converts  during  the  month 
of  August,  making  343  in  Meerut  Circuit 
within  six  months. 

Rev.  James  Jordan  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Kaicrella  to  Aonla,  India,  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  which  was  in  the 
care  of  Rev*  N.  R  Silas,  recently  de- 
ceased. 

The  Bamifay  Guardian  reports  that 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Prautch  has  just  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  small  building  in 
native  style  for  a  church  and  school  at 
Thana.  Bombay  presidency.  It  is  situat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a  low-caste  community, 
and  is  intended  for  work  among  them. 


Rev.  A,  L,  Mickcl,  of  Nebraska,  has 
been  appointed  pastor  of  the  English 
^fethodisl  Episcopal  Church  in  Mexico 
city.  He  will  soon  leave  with  his  wife 
for  his  appointment. 

The  Bombay  Gitardian  states  that 
Baboo  Ram  Ch under  Bose  has  resigned 
his  position  of  salaried  preacher  tn  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected he  will  be  in  the  employ  of  the  En- 
glish Church  Missionary  Society. 

A  Hindu  in  India,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  F.  H.  Northrop,  of  Agra, 
said :  **  The  good  die  quickly  and  llie 
had  hve  long.  Northrop  Sahib  was  a 
very  good  man.  Agra  has  never  seen 
the  like  of  him  before,  nor  will  again.'* 

Rev.  D.  D.  Moore  and  Rev.  B.  H.  Bald- 
erston,  of  our  Malaysia  Mission,  have 
made  a  good  beginning  in  the  new  mission 
in  the  city  of  Penang.  They  have  already 
secured  upward  of  thirty  Chinese  and  Ma- 
lay boys  to  attend  their  day-school 

The  Taylor  High-school  at  Poona,  In- 
dia, has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
"  The  Fox  Annex/'  named  in  honor  of 
Rev.  D,  O.  Fox.  It  is  60  feet  long  by  20 
feet  Nvide,  and  is  intcnrled  for  an  assem- 
bly and  recitation-halL  The  institution, 
under  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson  as  principal, 
has  never  h -en  more  prosperous. 

Welearn,5ayslhe India n  Witntss,  that 
Bishop  Thobum.  after  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  in  Sweden,  has  m.^de 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  Swed- 
ish Mission  at  Narsinghpur,  in  the' Cen- 
tral Provinces,  to  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Rev.  Mr,  Lindrolh,  missionary  of  the 
Swedish  Society  at  Narsinghpur,  in  a  re- 
cent letter^  is  careful  to  say  that  this  move- 
ment is  not  made  with  a  view  to  retrench 
the  work  of  his  Society,  but  rather  to 
strengthen  it.  In  other  words,  the  Swedish 
brethren  are  adopting  ihe  policy  of  con- 
centration, and  believe  that  they  will  be 
stronger  with  fewer  stations  than  they 
have  been  m  the  past  with  their  slender 
force  too  widely  distributed  for  the  most 
effective  work.  The  formal  transfer  of 
the  station  will  take  place  in  December, 
by  which  time  Bishop  Thoburn  ho])es  lo 
have  a  man  in  readiness  to  occupy  the 
place. 

Bishop  Waldcn  writes  as  follows  of  our 
Italian  Mission  :  "  Italian  Protestantism 
numbers  430  societies  and  preaching- 
places,  of  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  30,  with  occasional  services 
at  a  few  other  points.  As  there  are  only 
24  pastoral  charges  in  Italy,  one  being  in 
Switzerland^  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is 
something  like  circuit  work  in  a  few 
places.      At  the  recent   Conference   the 


members  and  prt^bationers  aggregated 
1,083,  **^  increase  of  132  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  records  have  been  quite 
thoroughly  inspected  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  so  that  the  showing  w  an 
increase.  About  one  half  of  our  mem- 
bers (544)  are  in  the  nine  largest  cities- 
Naples,  Milan,  Rome,  Turin,  Palcrm<\ 
Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologna. 
The  aggregate  population  of  these  cities 
is  l,974.394»  while  our  average  member- 
ship is  60  for  each  city.  The  average  in 
the  other  sixteen  charges  is  34.  Such 
comparisons  are  helpful  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  us. 
even  if  at  first  glance  they  seem  oppress- 
ive. Those  little  societies  have  a  signifi- 
cance as  moral  centers  if  we  look  ahead." 


KncoumslEig  \Vordft  frottiOur  Pm«t4»m 
111  Itatj. 

BY  REV.  WfLLUM   «URT,  D.D, 

CanelU.—'T\i2x\V  God  we  have  here  a  re- 
vival! The  meetings  of  Thursday  evening 
are  of  great  comfort.  Last  night  I  preached 
on  Jesus  the  light  of  the  world,  and  more 
than  fifty  persons  got  into  our  little  hall, 
and  a  multitude  of  women  stood  out  on  the 
street  listening  with  reverent  attention. 

Cavezzo, — Two  of  our  theological  stu- 
dents have  been  laboring  in  this  little  vil- 
lage, one  during  the  entire  summer  vaca- 
tion ;  and  before  returning  lo  our  school 
at  Florence  the  brethren  desired  to  have 
the  Lord's  Supper  administered.  "  I  [pas- 
tor at  Modena]  went  there  and  was  de- 
lighted. Three  asked  to  join  on  probation. 
We  shall  observe  the  week  of  sell-denial, 
and  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  missionary 
collection," 

Faria. — Our  meetings  are  well  attended. 
Some  have  lately  given  themselves  to  God, 
and  I  am  much  encouraged.  We  have 
good  meetings  on  Sunday  and  Tuesday 
evenings.  On  Tuesday  evening  we  have 
our  class-meeting. 

Fhrcnc€,—\jAX^\y  1  have  been  very 
much  occupied — preaching  four  times, 
besides  the  visiting  and  the  care  of  the 
Sunday-school,  Last  evening  we  had  an- 
other fine  meeting  and  I  preached  the  best 
I  could,  though  very  tired.  I  trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  am  very  desirous  to  do  all  I  can 
in  my  beloved  church  for  his  glory.  Let 
us  work  and  pray  and  fight,  leaving  the 
result  to  God. 

y^ftoza, — A  new  life  has  come  to  this 
little  church.  The  pastor  has  been  hold- 
ing little  meetings  here  and  there  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  people,  who  listen  to 
the  truth  with  marked  attention, 

Genaa. — We  are  persecuted,  but  not 
.ibandoned.  The  Lord  is  on  our  side,  and 
he  consoles  us  with  new  conversions.  This 
month  also  one  has  joined  on  probation. 
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having  accepted  the  Gospel  with  all  his 
heart.  He  is  now  working  for  the  conver- 
sion of  his  wife  and  other  members  of  his 
family  and  friends. 

Geneva, — The  work  begins  well.  Yes- 
terday, for  example,  we  had  splendid  meet- 
ings, and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with  us 
in  a  great  measure.  We  hope  to  have 
great  success  during  this  winter.  Looking 
to  ourselves  there  is  nothing  but  weakness 
and  inability,  but  looking  to  God  we  find 
that  he  is  our  strength  and  wisdom.  We 
shall  put  in  practice  your  circular  in  re- 
gard to  self-denial.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
visit  from  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.  He 
spoke  to  us  through  an  interpreter.  We 
have  called  a  special  meeting  for  Sunday 
evening,  October  4,  at  which  time  he  will 
address  us.  He  is  to  preach  also  at  the 
German  Methodist  Church  that  morning. 


Notes  from  Poochow. 

Rev.  Nathan  Sites,  D.D..  of  Foochow, 
China,  writes  under  date  of  August  6 : 

'•  Yesterday  morning  opened  the  second 
term  of  our  School  of  Theology,  and  I 
was  glad  to  be  on  hand  to  welcome  *  our 
boys '  back  again  after  their  short  vacation. 

*'  I  had  left  my  family  Tuesday  evening 
at  our  sea-side  sanitarium,  and  a  stiff 
breeze  brought  me  in  our  mission  boat  up 
the  river  home  by  midnight.  Notwith- 
standing the  (false)  rumor  of  rioters  ap- 
proaching Foochow  many  thousand 
strong,  the  streets  were  quiet,  and  city  and 
suburb  seemed  to  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  with  no  reference  to  the  rest  of 
creation. 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  joy  to  me  in  hear- 
ing the  students  on  their  return  tell  their 
vacation  experiences. 

"  I  have  just  come  in  from  Thursday 
night  prayer-meeting— one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  *  Wesleyan  '  type.  It  was  led 
by  a  zealous,  growing  Christian  student 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College.  Prayer 
and  praise  and  testimony  filled  the  hour. 

'•  One  of  the  theological  students  said  : 
*  I  know  not  how  much  or  how  little  good 
I  may  have  imparted  to  others,  but  I 
know  my  own  experience  has  been  en- 
riched. And  I  thank  God  for  his  abound- 
ing grace,  and  that  I  have  the  joy  of  tell- 
ing of  Jesus  my  Saviour  to  all  I  meet.' 

"  Another  said  :  *  I  was  greatly  blessed 
by  the  meetings  (a  long  series  of  evening 
meetings)  held  in  the  school  last  term, 
and  went  home  strengthened  for  work. 
We  two  school-fellows  went  out  evenings 
in  our  town,  preaching  from  house  to 
house.  Large  houses  were  crowded  and 
smaller  ones  overflowed  with  willing 
hearers.  As  a  result  of  this  work  there 
are  fourteen  new  converts  who  have  given 
up  idolatry  and  accepted  Christ.' 


"  A  teacher  in  the  school,  who  is  a 
literary  graduate,  told  how  he  spoke  to  a 
poor  sick  woman  in  her  heathen  home, 
telling  her  of  Jesus  who  could  heal  her 
sin-sick  soul,  turn  sorrow  into  joy,  and 
good  medicines  would  then  more  surely 
heal  her  body.  After  this,  when  invited, 
he  took  the  preacher  of  that  circuit  and  one 
of  the  theological  students,  who,  with  him- 
self, talked  and  prayed  with  this  family. 

"In  a  short  time  the  man  of  the  house 
said  :  '  I  fully  believe  in  your  God.'  This 
teacher  answered  :  *  How  can  you  say  so 
when  here  stand  your  idols,  your  censer, 
and  tablets.^  If  you  believe  in  the  Chris- 
tian's God  you  have  no  further  use  for 
these.'  The  man  repeated  more  earnestly: 
'  But  I  do  truly  believe  that  your  God  is 
the  Lord,  and  beside  him  there  is  no 
other.'  And  all  idols  and  heathen  em- 
blems were  removed  then  and  there. 

*'  Thus  teacher  and  students  rejoice  as 
together  they  recount  the  way  in  which 
God  has  led  them  to  win  souls  during 
this  short  vacation. 

"  We  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  new  term 
with  renewed  courage,  believing  that 
young  soldiers  are  here  being  equipped 
who  shall  go  forth  clad  in  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  and  who,  when  some  of  us 
have  ceased  to  work,  shall  valiantly  wield 
the  sword,  not  in  bloody  fray,  but  in  the 
warfare  which  brings  *  peace  on  earth, 
and  good- will  to  men.'  " 


A  nilsiilonarjr's  Vacation  In  Japan. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  B.  NORTON. 

Thursday  morning.  July  24,  we  took  the 
train  for  the  mountains,  leaving  Tokyo 
with  its  heat  and  dust,  its  lifeless  air  and 
malaria ;  we  sped  along  westward  through 
the  great  fertile  plain  to  the  north  of 
Tokyo  and  cur\'ed  around  through  the 
immense  stretches  of  growing  rice  toward 
the  hills  at  the  base  of  Myogi  San. 

Myogi  Mura,  our  objective  point,  is 
beautifully  located  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  just  high  enough  to  be  away 
from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  valley  and 
not  so  high  as  to  be  enveloped  in  the 
mountain  mist.  Just  in  the  rear  of  the 
village,  a  few  rods  higher  up  the  mount- 
ain, stands  a  magnificent  old  temple  in  a 
grove  of  cryptomerias  centuries  old.  In 
this  cool,  sequestered  spot,  where  the 
thoughts  rise  so  easily  from  nature's 
things  to  nature's  God,  for  generations 
the  poor  ignorant  devotee  has  rung  the 
bell,  clapped  his  hands,  tossed  his  penny 
into  the  box,  and  mumbled  his  unmean- 
ing petitions.  The  site  of  the  temple  was 
in  feudal  times  that  of  a  fort,  and  was 
strongly  fortified,  as  the  massive  stone 
walls  and  terraces  still  remaining  indicate. 
About  a   thousand   feet   higher  on    the 


mountain,  in  plain  sight  from  the  village, 
stands  a  huge  Japanese  character  con> 
structed  of  bamboo.  It  is  in  appearance 
that  of  the  cross,  and  as  the  early  morn- 
ing sun  lights  it  up,  while  the  valley  is 
still  in  the  shadow,  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
transfigured  glory  of  the  symbol  of  our 
',  holy  religion.  May  the  time  soon  come 
when  thoughts  like  these  will  be  sug- 
gested by  it  to  the  natives  ! 

The  Myogi  Mountains  are  among  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  empire ;  they  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, although  they  bear  some  indica- 
tions of  an  aqueous  origin.  They  are  the 
most  rugged  and  majestic  of  all  the 
ranges,  combining  the  grandeur  of  the 
Rockies,  the  beauty  of  the  Sierras,  and,  in 
epitome,  the  awful  wildness  and  terror  of 
the  Matterhorn,  for  here  are  also  peaks 
that  are  almost  inaccessible.  One  of  the 
peaks  has  been  provided  with  an  iron 
ladder  and  a  strong  chain  for  the  last  part 
of  the  ascent,  so  that  sturdy,  clear-headed 
climbers  can  go  up. 

There  are  no  Christians  in  the  village, 
and,  so  far  as  we  learned,  no  Christian 
services  had  ever  been  held  there.  As 
it  is  an  out  of  the  way  place  few  for- 
eign visitors  enter  it.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  such  a  hatred  of  foreigners  as 
is  prevalent  in  many  places.  We  were 
cordially  received,  and  kindly  treated  dur- 
ing our  stay.  Here  we  had  such  an  op- 
portunity to  see  Japanese  life  as  is  not 
wow  possible  in  the  open  ports  where  the 
residence  of  foreigners  has  modified  na- 
tive life.  The  people  were  quite  ap- 
proachable and  readily  entered  mto  con- 
versation with  us,  answering  the  ques- 
tions we  asked  them  relating  to  the  place 
and  its  chief  industry — silk  culture.  They 
seemed  grateful  for  the  tracts  we  gave 
them,  and  when  we  invited  them  to  our 
house  to  hear  the  Gospel  they  came. 
Through  the  help  of  Rev.  G.  E.  Dienst. 
of  the  Evangelical  Association,  and  Rev. 
I.  Tanaka,  a  pastor  of  one  of  the  Episco- 
pal churches  of  Tokyo,  we  were  able  to 
have  two  services  each  Sabbath,  and  one 
time  three  services,  in  which  the  people 
were  greatly  interested.  They  waited 
patiently  after  the  benediction  for  the 
tracts  we  had  promised,  and  which  we 
trust  will  prove  a  blessing  to  them.  One 
noticeable  feature  was  the  attention  the 
children  paid,  little  ones  of  four  and  five 
years  sitting  quietly  and  res|>ectfully  to  the 
end.  Some  of  the  chief  people  of  the 
town  were  present  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. We  presented,  judiciously,  wc 
think,  a  few  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
where  we  hope  they  will  be  used. 

We  left  the  village  with  a  prayer  for  the 
people  that  the  true  light  might  dawn 
upon  their  darkened  minds  and  supersti- 
tious hearts,  and  bring  to  them  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ.  The  pleasant  walks, 
the  shady  retreats,  the  leaping  cataracts, 
and  the  towering  mountains  will  remain 
with  us  during  the  year  as  a  pleasant 
memory. 

Aoyama,  Tokyo, 
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The  Stream  of  Salyation. 

BY  F.  J.   STEVENS. 
Can  the  stream  within  the  desert  water  all  the  thirsty  land. 

That  the  rose  its  bud  may  give,  the  vine  its  fruit? 
Can  the  desolate  and  barren  be  no  longer  wastes  of  sand. 

But  abound  with  leaf  and  blossom,  branch  and  root? 
Let  us  give  the  healing  waters !  O,  how  joyous  they  will  flow ! 

We  can  open  up  the  fountain  that  will  heal 
All  their  barrenness;  the  deserts  e'en  with  fruitfuiness  shall  glow; 

All  their  dormant  capabilities  reveal. 

Is  the  burden  of  their  utter  dearth  upon  our  shoulders  laid  ? 

Yes ;  for  we  the  flowing  fountain  may  direct. 
We  may  spread  to  all  the  sun-parched  lands  till  drought  no  more 
pervade, 

And  till  all  with  ever-living  green  are  decked. 
We  have  His  command,  the  Master's,  to  impart  these  gifts  to  all. 

Why  withhold  the  blessings  rich  which  we  may  give  ? 
Christians,  rise  in  might,  neglect  no  longer  earth's  loud-swelling 
call, 

That  the  fields  of  death  with  verdure  fresh  may  live. 

Detroit,  Mich, 

M0rlir,  W^m\i,  Slorg. 
Hisslons  In  Christian  Countries. 

BY  REV.  A.  B.  LEONARD,  D.D., 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodut  Ei^copal 
Church. 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference, 
held  in  Washington  city  in  October,  1S91.) 

A  Vast  Work. 

That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  missionary  work  yet 
to  be  done  in  Christian  lands  is  a  proposition  that  needs 
no  formal  array  of  arguments  for  its  support.  We  have 
but  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  about  us  to  be  convinced 
that  the  field  is  vast  and  its  needs  imperative.  For  the 
sake  of  getting  this  subject  before  your  rainds  as  clear- 
ly as  possible  in  the  brief  time  allowed  for  its  discussion, 
permit  me  to  direct  your  attention,  first,  to  the  countries 
where  evangelical  Christianity  is  strongest  and  where 
Methodism  exercises  its  most  potent  influence ;  and, 
second,  to  those  countries  where  Christianity  is  more 
formal  than  spiritual,  and  to  the  work  to  be  done  in 
both.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  and  thank  God 
that  evangelical  Christianity  and  Methodism  are  quite 
CO- extensive,  and  rightfully  claim  that  the  latter  has  had 
much  to  do  in  producing  the  former.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, arrogate  to  ourselves  all  the  honor  of  the  past 
achievements  of  spiritual  Christianity,  but  gladly  accord 
to  other  evangelical  Churches  the  meed  of  praise  that  is 
their  due.  We  desire  only  to  be  recognized  as  one  great 
division  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  kings  now  marching 
CD  to  universal  conquest. 

In  speaking  of  Methodist  missionary  effort  in  Chris- 
tian lands  I  am  but  representing  the  cause  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  In  those  countries  where  Methodism  is 
strongest,  namely,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  United 


States,  and  Canada,  there  is  urgent  need  of  aggressive 
missionary  effort.  Methodism,  for  the  sake  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  needs  to  strengthen  itself  in  these  principal 
seats  of  its  power.  These  countries  constitute  the  base 
of  supplies  for  the  army  of  invasion  and  conquest  now 
entering  heathen  lands,  and  must,  therefore,  be  held  with 
a  strong  hand.  If  General  Booth  tells  the  truth  about 
**  Darkest  England,"  there  is  still  a  vast  field  to  be  culti- 
vated by  evangelical  Christianity  in  the  British  Isles. 
Great  Britain  has  no  frontier  to  settle,  nor  is  there  a  great 
stream  of  immigrants  pouring  into  her  borders.  There 
are,  however,  vast  numbers  in  her  great  cities  and  along 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  levels  of  society  that  need 
the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  of  which 
our  friends  from  that  country  can  give  this  Conference 
full  information.  The  delegates  from  Australia  can  give 
information  concerning  the  missionary  needs  of  the  great 
country  tHey  represent,  and  the  extent  to  which  those 
needs  are  being  met.  No  doubt  there  is  ample  room  for 
Methodism  to  lengthen  its  cords  and  enlarge  its  tents 
in  these  countries. 

Influx  of  Foreigners. 

Concerning  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  I  can  speak  more  definitely.  The  vast  influx 
of  immigrants  that  land  upon  these  shores  make  these 
countries  in  particular  missionary  flelds.  I  will  not 
burden  this  paper  with  statistics  of  immigration.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  stream  flows  with  increasing  vol- 
ume from  year  to  year.  So  rapidly  do  they  come  that 
our  capacity  for  digestion  and  assimilation  is  greatly 
overstrained,  and  there  is  decided  danger  of  congestion. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  current  will  decrease,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  rapidly  in- 
crease in  the  near  future.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  United  States  Congress  or  the  Dominion 
Parliament  will  enact  stringent  immigration  laws.  No 
political  party  will  propose  such  a  policy.  The  foreign 
vote  is  already  sufficiently  large  to  make  such  a  policy, 
if  adopted  by  any  party,  the  sure  precursor  of  defeat. 
Recently,  in  a  great  political  convention  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  a  resolution  demanding 
restricted  immigration.  As  soon  as  it  was  presented,  a 
gentleman  from  a  North-western  State,  speaking  broken 
English,  took  the  floor  and  declared  that  if  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  it  would  cause  the  foreigners  he  rep- 
resented to  go  over  to  the  opposing  party.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this  statement  the  resolution  was  modified  so 
as  to  make  it  almost  meaningless. 

Then  the  outcry  against  the  foreigner  is  rather  un- 
seemly, for  we  are  all  foreigners  on  these  Western 
shores,  either  nearly  or  remotely.  Many  of  us  who  call 
ourselves  natives  need  only  to  go  back  a  few  genera- 
tions to  find  ourselves  in  the  mines  of  England,  the 
forests  of  Germany,  or  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland.  Evan- 
gelical Christianity  cannot  afford  to  depend  upon 
restricted  immigration,  acts  of  Congress  and  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  policies  of  political  parties,  but  must  ad- 
just itself  to  existing  conditions,  and   prosecute  with 
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vigor  the  work  of  evangelization.  These  foreigners  that 
throng  our  shores  are  largely  domiciled  in  our  great 
cities  and  larger  towns,  and  are  so  numerous  as  to  often 
exert  a  controlling  influence  in  public  affairs.  There 
are  said  to  be  more  Germans  in  the  city  of  New  York 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world  except  Berlin,  more 
Irishmen  than  there  are  in  Dublin,  and  from  present 
indications  there  will  soon  be  more  Italians  than  there 
are  in  Rome.  Huddled  together  in  given  localities,  they 
are  scarcely  touched  by  evangelical  influences.  In 
many  instances  Protestant  churches  are  abandoning  the 
foreignized  city  centers  and  seeking  more  congenial 
surroundings  in  suburban  localities.  The  time  has  come 
when  evangelical  Christianity  must  take  up  its  line  of 
march  for  the  down-town  regions.  Let  the  word  go 
along  the  lines,  "  No  more  St.  Paul's  shall  be  sold  out 
either  in  New  York  or  any  other  great  city,"  but  that 
plain,  substantial,  commodious  houses  of  worship  shall 
be  erected  in  the  densely  populated  districts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  unchurched  multitudes. 

Methodism  and  the  Masses. 

Methodism  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  masses.  The 
gulf  between  the  Church  and  the  masses  must  not  only  be 
bridged,  it  must  be  filled  up,  and  Methodism  must  help 
fill  it.  We  have  long  enough  had  the  up-town  move- 
ment ;  let  the  order  be  now  reversed,  and  let  a  down- 
town movement  be  inaugurated.  If  these  churches 
cannot  be  made  self-supporting,  or  be  sustained  by 
local  missionary  organizations,  then  the  general  mis- 
sionary societies  must  come  to  their  assistance.  In 
some  way  these  centers  of  population  must  be  effective- 
ly reached,  and  no  time  should  be  wasted  in  doing  it. 
Our  city  missionary  work  must  be  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  task  to  be  accomplished.  The  mission 
chapel,  with  a  Sunday-school  where  a  few  neglected  chil- 
dren are  gathered  together,  must  be  replaced  by  a 
building  with  ample  facilities  for  the  different  kinds  of 
work  to  be  done.  The  movement  must  have  reference 
to  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  to  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  Spiritual  instruction  will  not  stop  the  gnawing 
of  hunger,  cover  a  naked  body,  or  shelter  the  homeless. 
Jesus  said,  "I  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  nie  meat:  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me."  We  must  take  up  the  work  on  the  line  indi- 
cated by  the  Master  if  we  would  achieve  large  succfts. 

General  Booth  has  blazed  the  way  out  of  "  Darkest 
England,"  and  in  so  doing  he  has  opened  a  pathway 
for  successful  reformatory  effort  among  the  lowest 
classes  in  all  countries,  and  Methodist  people  must  not 
hesitate  to  follow  his  lead.  General  Booth  is  a  child  of 
Methodism,  and  the  mother  must  not  disown  the  son 
because  he  has  pointed  out  a  new  route,  or  rather 
opened  up  an  old  one  too  long  lost  sight  of,  out  of  the 
tropical  forest  of  poverty,  vice,  and  crime  to  the  prom- 
ised land. 

Then,  there  are  great  territories  on  the  Western  fron- 


tier sweeping  down  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing 
mining  camps  and  logging  camps,  prairies  and  plains, 
where  new  communities  are  being  founded  and  new  in- 
dustries established.  In  these  vast  regions  there  are 
representatives  of  many  nations,  white  and  red  and 
black  and  olive,  living  in  teepee,  cabin,  shanty,  and 
mansion,  speaking  almost  all  languages,  to  whom  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  must  be  proclaimed. 


Enemies  to  be  Overcome. 

In  all  these  lands  there  are  common  foes  that  must  be 
met  and  overcome : 

1.  Infidelity,  materialism,  agnosticism,  rationalism, 
atheism,  spiritualism,  and  kindred  enemies  are  busy  de- 
ceiving, undermining,  or  boldly  opposing  the  cause  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  The  emissaries  of  these  false 
isms  sometimes  claim  the  Christian  name,  though  they 
deny  almost  every  essential  doctrine  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  They  are  sometimes  allowed  to  dis- 
seminate their  poisonous  teaching  through  the  evangel- 
ical press,  from  evangelical  pulpits,  and  even  in 
evangelical  schools  of  learning.  Through  these  instru- 
mentalities they  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
evangelical  truth,  destroy  their  convictions  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  sin  and  their  need  of  salvation,  and  encour- 
age unbelief,  indifference,  and  ungodliness. 

2.  In  all  these  lands  we  are  confronted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  ruling  hierarchy  of  which  are  the 
avowed  enemies  of  all  forms  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
In  this  Church  there  are  many  devoted  Christians  who 
would  readily  identify  themselves  with  every  interest  of 
the  countries  where  they  locate  if  they  were  not  domi- 
nated by  a  crafty,  mediaeval,  tyrannical  hierarchy.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is 
opposed  to  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  worship,  free 
government,  a  free  press,  and  free  schools.  They  would 
stop  men  from  thinking  independently  on  both  secular 
and  religious  questions,  close  every  place  of  Protestant 
worship,  destroy  free  government,  place  a  priestly  cen- 
sorship over  the  press,  and  a  priestly  supervision  over 
public  schools.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Roman 
Jesuit  is  now  just  what  he  has  been  for  centuries,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  freedom.  Evangelical  Christianity 
should  devise  some  plan  by  which  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulations in  Protestant  countries  can  be  reached,  and  if 
not  severed  from  present  ecclesiastical  associations,  at 
least  so  modified  in  their  views  of  civil  and  religious 
duties  as  not  to  be  a  menace  to  free  institutions.  It  is 
possible  and  practicable  to  so  modify  Romanism  in 
Protestant  lands  as  to  largely  eliminate  its  dangerous 
elements  in  spite  of  its  ruling  hierarchy,  and  measurably 
that  result  is  already  achieved.  Romanism  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  is  a  very  different  institution 
from  what  it  is  in  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  The  second  and  third  generations  of  Roman- 
ists in  Protestant  countries  are  far  more  intelligent, 
liberal,  and  public-spirited  than  their  progenitors  were 
a  half  century  ago,  while  tens  of   thousands  have  been 
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gathered  into  the  evangelical  fold.  The  success  already 
achieved  may  well  encourage  n:ore  systematic  and  ener- 
getic efforts  in  this  direction. 

3.  In  these  strongholds  of  evangelical  Christianity  a 
tide  of  secularism  prevails  that  should  arouse  our  fears, 
if  not  fill  us  with  alarm.  The  present  era  is  one  of 
mammon's  power.  Money-getting  and  luxurious  liv- 
ing are  drowning  many  souls  in  deBruction  and  perdi- 
tion. Our  church  life  is,  in  many  localities,  quite  as 
luxurious  as  is  that  of  the  world's  people,  and  so  en- 
feebles our  movements  as  to  render  them  quite  power- 
less. Secular  affairs  arc  pressing  in  upon  holy  time 
and  the  Sabbath  is  becoming  a  day  of  pleasure-seeking, 
and  too  often  money-making.  The  Sunday  newspaper 
— that  modern  invention  of  the  devil — floods  society 
almost  every-where  on  these  Western  shores.  Its  per- 
nicious influence  is  not  confined  to  the  city,  or  even  to 
the  densely  populated  centers,  but  through  the  use  of 
Sunday  railroad  trains  it  is  carried  into  remote  rural 
neighborhoods,  every-where  exerting  not  only  a  secular, 
but  a  positively  demoralizing  influence  upon  society. 
The  greed  of  gain  has  developed  gambling  on  a  large 
and  alarming  scale.  This  vice  has  its  patrons  in  royal 
and  aristocratic  circles,  among  law-makers,  and  among 
the  common  people.  It  has  entered  business  channels, 
and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  legitimate  articles  of  com- 
merce have  been  substituted  for  other  gambling  devices, 
and  a  game  at  stocks  takes  the  place  of  a  game  at  bac- 
carat, and  the  player  is  not  tabooed  because  he  cheats 
in  the  game.  Men  gamble  six  days  in  the  week  on  ex- 
change, and  then  celebrate  the  holy  communion  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  sanctuary. 

4.  One  more  enemy  to  the  progress  of  evangelical 
Christianity  remains  to  be  mentioned — the  legalized 
traffic  in  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes.  It  is  a  sad  re- 
flection that  almost  every-where  throughout  Christendom 
civil  government  is  in  league  with  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  it  produces.  Not  all 
the  enemies  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  I 
have  named  combined  are  to  be  compared  in  their  evil 
effects  to  the  one  now  under  consideration.  It  attacks 
the  individual,  poisons  his  blood,  dethrones  his  reason, 
and  debauches  his  soul.  It  attacks  the  home,  robs  it 
of  its  happiness  and  temporal  comfort,  and  throws  its 
inmates  upon  society  for  support.  It  attacks  society, 
and  produces  poverty,  vice,  and  crime ;  it  damages  all 
legitimate  forms  of  industry  and  turns  millions  of  money 
away  from  honest  lines  of  business.  It  increases  taxa- 
tion far  beyond  the  revenue  it  produces  and  takes  the 
heavy  balance  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer.  It 
assails  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  threatens  to  banish  it 
from  the  earth.  It  turns  the  masses  away  from  the 
house  of  God  and  opens  wide  the  gateway  to  hell.  It  is  a 
thief,  robbing  the  people  of  their  money  ;  a  murderer, 
taking  the  lives  of  millions  in  cold  blood,  and  in  the 
most  cruel  manner.  Mr.  Wesley  said  of  liquor  dealers 
more  than  a  century  ago  :  "  Those  who  sell  this  poison 
murder  his  majesty's  subjects  by  the  wholesale.  Neither 
does  their  eye  pity  nor  spare.     They  drive  them  to  hell 


like  sheep.  And  what  is  their  gain?  Is  it  not  the 
blood  of  these  men }  Who,  then,  would  envy  their 
large  estates  and  sumptuous  palaces?  A  curse  is  in 
the  midst  of  them;  the  curse  of  God  cleaves  to  the 
stones,  the  timber,  the  furniture  of  them  !  The  curse 
of  God  is  in  their  gardens,  their  walls,  their  groves  ;  a 
fire  that  burns  to  the  nethermost  hell !  Blood,  blood  is 
there  ;  the  foundation,  the  floor,  the  walls,  the  roof  are 
stained  with  blood  !  And  canst  thou  hope,  O  man  of 
blood,  though  thou  art  *clotheH  in  scarlet  and  fine 
linen,  and  farest  sumptuously  every  day  * — canst  thou 
hope  to  deliver  down  thy  fields  of  blood  to  the  third 
generation  ?  Not  so  ;  for  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  : 
therefore  thy  name  shall  be  rooted  out.  I-,ike  as  those 
whom  thou  hast  destroyed,  body  and  soul,  thy  me- 
morial shall  perish  with  thee." 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
their  quadrennial  address  to  the  General  Conference  of 
1888,  fitly  described  this  monster  when  they  said :  "The 
liquor  traffic  is  so  pernicious  in  all  its  bearings,  so  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  honest  trade,  so  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense,  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  so- 
ciety, so  hurtful  to  the  home,  the  Church,  and  the  body 
politic,  and  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  all  that  is  precious 
in  life  that  the  only  proper  attitude  toward  it  for  all 
Christians  is  that  of  relentless  hostility.  It  can  never  be 
legalized  without  sin." 

The  same  General  Conference  forcibly  declared  the 
attitude  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  this  ques- 
tion when  it  said  :  **  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  propose  by  license,  taxing,  or 
otherwise  to  regulate  the  drink  traffic,  because  they 
provide  for  its  continuance  and  afford  no  piotecUOD 
against  its  ravages.  We  hold  that  the  proper  attitude 
of  Christians  toward  this  traffic  is  one  of  uncompromis- 
ing opposition."  All  Methodist  bodies  on  this  side  of 
the  water  occupy  substantially  the  same  position  as  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  this  question. 

At  a  great  summer  school  here  in  the  United  States 
a  church  dignitary  of  high  standing  is  reported  to  have 
spoken  of  a  certain  class  of  people  as  '*  a  lot  of  foreign 
rascals  in  our  midst  who  hate  every  thing  American." 
No  doubt  there  are  foreign  rascals  in  our  midst,  but 
there  are  not  a  few  native  rascals  as  well,  and  both  the 
foreign  and  the  native  rascal  is  largely  the  product  of 
the  legalized  saloon.  The  saloon  breeds  and  educates 
rascals  just  as  swamps  breed  and  produce  malarial 
feuers.  To  get  rid  of  the  fevers,  drain  the  swamps;  and 
to  get  rid  of  rascals,  foreign  and  native,  destroy  the 
saloons.  A  vast  majority  of  the  rascals  of  Christendom 
would  be  honest,  industrious.  God-fearing  Christians 
but  for  the  liquor-saloons  now  legalized  by  Christian 
governments.  Methodists  all  around  the  world  should 
stand  on  the  front  line  of  battle  against  the  legalized 
liquor  traffic. 

The  Regions  Beyond. 

But  evangelical  Christianity  as  represented  by  Meth- 
odism must  not  be  content  with  merely  increasing  its 
activities  and  conquests  in  the  present  seats  of  its  power. 


It  must  enter  the  regions  beyond  and  plant  its  banner 
wherever  unsaved  men  are  found.  There  are  countries 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  now  but  slightly  occupied  by 
Methodism,  or  entirely  destitute  of  its  ministrations,  that 
need  its  presence  and  influence.  Their  needs  are  much 
ihe  same  and  as  pressing  as  were  England's  in  1739, 
when  John  Wesley  organized  the  first  Methodist  society. 
What  England  needed  then  was  spiritual  life,  and  not  a 
new  edition  of  ecclesiastical  machinery,  Methodism  is 
a  spiritual  force,  if  it  is  any  thing,  and  is  always  a  failure 
when  it  substitutes  forms  and  ceremonies  for  spirituality. 
There  is  no  greater  travesty  on  Christianity  than  a 
Methodist  church  when  it  attempts  what  is  known  as 
the  aesthetical  in  religion.  Such  an  effort  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  humiliating  failure.  We  are  not  a  success  when 
we  attempt  to  put  on  style*  We  were  not  brought  up 
that  way,  and  we  do  not  take  to  it  successfully  even 
when  we  have  backslidden. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  been  trying  for 
several  years  to  get  our  people  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
secration  service  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  but  we  have 
scarcely  reached  the  point  where  we  can  repeat  the 
I.ord*s  Prayer,  as  the  ritual  prescribes,  and  our  efforts 
at  chanting  a  service  is  enough  to  make  angels  smile. 
We  are  not  needed  in  nonnnally  Christian  countries,  ex- 
cept as  we  take  with  us  spirituality.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  on  the  western  hemisphere  there  are  re- 
gions that  greatly  need  spiritual  viialization.  Some  of 
these  we  have  already  entered,  and  our  presence  has 
started  new  pulsations  of  spiritual  life.  The  proscrip- 
tions and  persecutions  of  Romanism  should  not  deter 
us,  nor  should  the  remonstrances  of  other  State  Churches 
retard  our  movements.  Mr.  Wesley  said,  **  The  world 
is  my  parish/*  and  his  sons  must  not  discount  the  motto. 
What  England  needed  in  1739  ^^^  anew  spiritual  ira- 
pulse.  In  his  lit  story  of  Mrfkodism  Dr.  Stevens  says  of 
the  Reformation :  **  All  western  Europe  felt  its  first 
motions  ;  but  hardly  forty  years  had  passed  when  it 
reached  its  furthest  conquests,  and  began  its  retreats. 
During  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  could  have 
propagated  its  doctrines,  but  it  had  not  enough  energy 
to  do  so.  Dealing  ostensibly  with  the  historical  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church,  it  introduced  at  last  the 
Historical  Criticism^  which,  notwithstanding  its  inesti- 
mable advantages  to  biblical  exegesis,  degenerated,  under 
the  English  deistical  writing  that  entered  Germany 
about  the  epoch  of  Methodism^  into  rationalism,  and 
subverted  both  the  spiritual  life  and  the  doctrinal  or- 
thodoxy of  the  continental  Protestant  Churches,  and  to 
a  great  extent  substituted  infidelity  for  the  displaced 
popery.  Besides  this  tendency,  the  Lutheran  Reforma* 
tion  retained  many  papal  errors  in  its  doctrines  of  the 
sacraments  and  of  the  priestly  offices,  and  erred,  above 
all,  in  leaving  the  Church  subject  to  the  State.  It  did 
not  sufficiently  restore  the  spirituality  and  simplicity  of 
the  apostolic  Church,  and  our  own  age  witnesses  the 
spectacle  of  a  high-church  reaction  in  Germany,  in 
which  some  of  her  most  distinguished  Christian  scholars 
attempt   to  correct  the   excei^ses  of   ^ationalisn^  by  an 


appeal,  not  so  much  to  the  apostolic  Church  as  to  the 
ante-Nicene  traditions.  A  Puseyism  as  thorough  as 
that  which  flourishes  unde^  the  papal  attributes  of  the 
Anglican  establishment  prevails  in  the  strongholds  of  the 
German  Reformation,** 

England's  need  then  was  the  same  that  exists  in 
many  nominally  Christian  countries  to-day.  They  need 
an  experimental  illustration  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  "The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they 
are  life."  They  need  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Master's  teaching  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  **  Believe  me, 
the  hour  comeih  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  The  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshiper  shall  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  Aggressive  evangelistic  movements  in  nomi- 
nally Christian  lands  will  meet  in  some  instances  with 
determined  opposition  from  civil  governments  and  State 
Churches,  and  possibly  with  fierce  persecution;  but  op- 
position and  persecution  should  not  discourage  or  deter 
us.  The  fact  that  religious  liberty  is  not  freely  and 
universally  accorded  in  all  lands  claiming  the  Christian 
name  is  one  great  reason  why  Methodism  should  march 
on.  Millennial  glory  will  not  be  ushered  in  until  Israel 
shall  dwell  **  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig4ree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba."  It  is  the  \\v^\\ 
mission  of  Methodism  to  aid  in  spreading  scriptural  holi- 
ness in  all  lands  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  universal  relig* 
ious  liberty. 

Methodist  Federation. 

To  enter  these  nominally  Christian  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  we  need  a  Methodist  federation.  Since 
organic  onion  cannot  for  the  present  occur,  is  not  Metii- 
odist  federation  possible  ?  By  federation  I  mean  such  an 
organization  among  the  Methodist  denominations  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  as  will  best  conserve  tl^c  interest 
of  each  particular  body,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
rapidly  advance  the  cause  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
To  this  end  let  there  be  held  a  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
od isms  of  Europe  and  one  of  the  Method  isms  of  North 
America,  at  stated  periods  of  five  years,  made  up  of 
delegates,  ministerial  and  lay  in  equal  numbers,  from 
each  of  the  Methodist  bodies  in  proportion  to  member- 
ship; these  Conferences  to  have  no  legislative  author- 
ity, but  authorized  to  counsel  and  advise  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  pursued  for  the  promotion  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  Let  these  Conferences  assign  to  the  dif- 
ferent Methodist  bodies  their  special  fields  of  operation, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  energy  or  means 
through  duplication  of  effort.  In  some  countries  even 
now  two  or  three  Melhodisms  are  operating  in  places 
where  there  is  room  for  but  one,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  rivals  and  really  embarrassing  each  other  in 
their  work.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  Such  federation 
as  is  here  proposed  would  save  money,  conserve  the 
labors  of  evangelists,  increase  efficiency,  and  prevent 
unseemly  contentions.     These  Conferences  could  be  of 
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great  value  in  securing  harmony  of  methods  and  devis- 
ing the  best  plans  for  the  largest  possible  results.  They 
could  plan  for  the  publication  of  religious  newspapers  and 
books  and  for  their  circulation  through  a  wide  system 
of  colportage.  They  could  give  valuable  counsel  in 
the  founding  of  theological  and  other  schools  for  higher 
education.  They  could  unify  Methodism  on  great 
questions  of  reform,  and  hasten  the  day  when  the  opium 
traffic  and  the  rum  traffic  shall  be  abolished,  and  when 
friendly  arbitration  shall  be  substituted  for  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword.  They  could  aid  in  solving  the 
social  and  labor  questions  now  demanding  attention 
every- where.  In  a  word,  by  such  a  federation  we  could 
unify  the  forces  of  our  common  Methodism  and  direct 
them  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  favor  of  all 
that  is  good  and  against  all  that  is  bad.  I  believe  that 
the  leaders  of  Methodist  thought  have  wisdom  enough 
and  grace  enough  to  bring  into  existence  such  a  con- 
servation of  resources  as  is  here  indicated,  and  thus 
hasten  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Many  in  One. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  with  words  more  appropri- 
ate than  those  used  by  the  lamented  General  Clinton  B. 
Fisk,  as  he  closed  his  speech  before  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  May,  1886  : 

"  May  our  two  Methodisms  (our  many  Methodisms) — 
no,  our  ONE  Methodism  in  two  communions  (many 
communions) — march  on  waving  the  banner  of  the  cross 
over  all  lands,  and  so  adjusting  our  work  at  home  and 
abroad  as  to  prevent  all  waste  of  men  and  means,  and 
moving  toward  each  other  as  we  move  toward  God,  we 
shall  command  his  blessing,  and  the  world  will  say  : 
Surely  they  are  one  in  spirit,  one  in  purpose,  one  in 
fellowship. 

"•Lord  of  the  universe,  shield  us  and  guide  us. 

Trusting  thee  always  through  shadow  and  sun ; 
Thou  hast  united  us — who  shall  divide  us? 
•  Keep  us.  O  keep  us,  the  many  in  one.' " 
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It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  write  about  Utah ;  the  sub- 
ject is  large  and  its  subdivisions  varied  ;  yet  few  will 
dare  to  declare  that  they  can  accurately  give  a  true 
diagnosis  of  the  state  of  affairs  here,  either  in  the 
ecclesiastical  or  the  political  life.  Affairs  are  so  adroitly 
changeable  and  at  the  same  time  so  stubbornly  un- 
changed that  many  of  the  well-wishers  of  our  fair  Terri- 
tory have  been  as  puzzled  as  was  that  son  of  Erin  when 
he  thought  he  had  put  his  finger  on  the  flea. 

Temporally  this  can  be  said  :  While  all  may  not  be 
told,  yet  it  is  true  that  during  the  past  two  years — 
the  first  of  non-Mormon  rule  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Territory — the  prosperity  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden 
is  unparalleled  in  their  history.     The  character  of  the 


cities  we  will  not  say  has  changed,  for  that  would  carry 
the  idea  of  growth,  or  evolution ;  but  we  shall  say  their 
character  has  been  revolutionized  and  a  new  creation  has  • 
taken  place,  so  that  the  original  chaotic  state  is  scarcely 
discernible.  On  account  of  the  sterling  character  of 
the  sturdy  American  element  that  has  poured  in  since 
the  renaissance  the  whole  face  of  both  cities  is  changed, 
the  buildings  indicating  that  fact  most  undeniably. 

Those  **  Gentile "  victories  have  brought  capital  in 
every  form  into  the  Territory,  for,  besides  the  elegant 
palatial  residences  of  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Provo,  Pay  son, 
etc.,  there  have  been  erected  smelters  to  take  care  of 
the  millions  of  tons  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ore  pro- 
duced in  our  hundreds  of  mines  ;  a  sugar  refinery  at 
Lehi  to  utilize  the  broad  acres  of  beets  lying  on  the  east 
shore  of  Utah  Lake ;  railroads  in  every  direction  opening 
up  the  coal-mines  at  Schofield  and  Castle  Gate  ;  the 
timber-lands  of  the  Koosharen  and  Grass  Valley  country 
along  the  Sevier  River  ;  the  wool  region  of  San  Pete, 
and  tapping  the  mammoth  mines  of  Tintie,  which  in 
1890  produced  24,633  ounces  of  gold  and  3,801,700 
ounces  of  silver,  the  whole  product  of  the  Territory  be- 
inc;of  silver 8,229,405  ounces;  gold,  32,748 ounces.  The 
second  camp  is  Park  City,  whose  product  of  gold  was 
3,055  ounces;  silver,  3,120,063  ounces.  The  value  of 
all  the  mineral  products,  except  iron,  for  1890  was  as 
follows:  copper,  S76>536-64»  refined  lead,  $203,312; 
unrefined  lead,  $1,895,454.51  ;  fine  silver,  $8,492,209.44; 
fine  gold,  $677,020;  total,  $11,344,532.59. 

I  give  these  figures  only  to  exhibit  a  shadow  of  our 
resources  and  what  possibilities  await  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  law  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  Territory  to  statehood.  Indeed,  the  way  of  light  is 
plainly  discernible,  and  it  is  hard  to  write  without  be- 
coming enthusiastic.  One  of  our  truest  and  most  tried 
ministers,  one  who  had  spent  many  years  in  Utah,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  in 
Ogden  that  "  daylight  has  come."  That  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  it  will  not  be  long  until  it  will  be  the 
truth. 

The  Utah  Commission  has  published  its  annual  report, 
and  it  plainly  states  that  while  every  thing  of  a  political 
character  is  on  the  up-grade,  and  that  the  law  is  doing 
its  work  well,  yet  the  people  cannot  be  intrusted  with 
that  highest  prerogative  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, statehood  ;  that  we  are  passing  through  a  forma- 
tive and  critical  period  in  which  the  hand  of  Congress 
is  the  only  safeguard  against  ills  too  easily  foreseen.  It 
declares  that  polygamy  has  not  been  abolished,  that 
such  marriages  have  been  consummated  during  the  past 
year  and  are  occurring  now,  and  deals  with  the  **  mani- 
festo of  President  Woodruff  abolishing  polygamy  "  as 
follows : 

"  The  manifesto  itself  is  remarkable  in  many  respects. 
The  reasons  for  its  promulgation  contained  in  its  text 
are  not  reasons  given  by  its  author  and  his  first  coun- 
selor to  the  conference. 

**  President  Woodruff  said  to  the  conference:  *I 
want  to  say  to   all   Israel   that   the   step  which  I  have 
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taken  in  issuing  this  manifesto  has  not  been  done  with- 
out earnest  prayer  before  the  Lord/ 

•*  His  first  counselor,  George  Q.  Cannon,  said  :  *  We 
have  waited  for  the  Lord  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  on 
the  24th  of  September  President  Woodruff  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  write  something.* 

"  The  document  itself  attributes  the  occasion  of  *  the 
spirit '  coming  upon  him  to  *  press  dispatches  having 
been  sent  for  political  purposes  from  Salt  Lake  City '  in 
regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Utah  Commission  in  its 
last  report  that  forty  or  more  polygamous  marriages  had 
taken  plaee  within  the  preceding  year.*  .  .  . 

'*  The  Commission  deems  it  proper  to  notice  this 
production  thus  far  because,  no  matter  what  the  motive 
which  led  to  its  promulgation,  it  is  an  advance.  It 
marks  an  era  in  the  great  contest  between  the  civiliza- 
tion of  America  and  the  forces  which  have  been  so  long 
trying  to  engraft  upon  it  a  relic  of  Oriental  barbarism, 
and  is  a  step  which  can  never  be  retraced.  It  is  that 
much  wrested  from  an  unwilling,  crafty  antagonist." 

Concerning  the  secrecy  of  these  marriages  it  further 
says  :  **One  report  says:  *They  marry  in  secret  places, 
and  on  leaving  the  girl  goes  to  her  friends  and  he  to 
the  home  of  his  lawful  wife.*  " 

**  Several  report  such  marriages  and  the  removal  of 
the  parties  to  Mexico  and  other  places." 

Now  upon  the  heels  of  this  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  comes  the  sixty-second  semi-annual  con- 
ference of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  in  a  set  of  care- 
fully prepared  resolutions  declares  the  report  a  set  of 
base  untruths. 

Work  of  the  Churches. 
I  present  your  readers  herewith  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  various  Protestant  Churches  doing  work  in  Utah : 
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i.Soo 
ago 

550 

$250,000 

300,000 

425,000 

350,000 

45.000 

40.000 

|5o,ooo 
40,000 
50,000 
60.000 

lOOOO 

10,000 

Unitarian*  .*..**«.... 

AlrlcaTi  M.  E* 

Total,,* 

. . , , 

4.400 

103 

7.SO0 

$1,410,000 

$230,OOw 

•  Work  just  begun. 

This  compilation  is  reduced  from  figures  given  by  Dr. 
T.  C.  Iliff  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Salt  Lake. 

The  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Utah  Mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  made  a  good  showing  in 
every  respect  concerning  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
that  denomination  in  Mormondom.  In  addition  to  the 
figures  reported  in  the  table  above  given  there  were 
**  probably  10,000  persons  reached  by  the  gospel  work 
last  year;  there  are  13  parsonages  and  homes,  valued  at 


$10,000  ;  the  most  gratifying  work  no  doubt  has  been 
among  the  children  by  means  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
there  are  also  26  day-schools  and  40  teachers,  and  an 
enrollment  of  1,500  pupils ;  while  from  the  beginning, 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  they  have  instructed 
6,000  children,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  of  Mormon 
parentage."  Of  course  no  very  great  percentage  of 
these  people  have  become  members  of  that  Church,  yet 
the  collections  for  various  purposes  have  been  gratifying. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  there  have  been 
collected : 

For  self-support $6,500 

For  tuition  in  day-schools.  3»4oo 

For  church  building 28,000 

For  current  expenses 3. 100 

For  missions i  ,300 

For  church  extension 500 

For  Other  benevolences 200 

Dr.  Iliff's  report  as  superintendent  closes  thus: 

**  Grateful  as  I  am  to  Almighty  God  for  the  large 
measure  of  success  that  these  figures  indicate,  I  rejoice 
even  more  in  the  knowledge  that  among  the  preachers, 
teachers,  and  people  generally  throughout  the  Mission 
there  is  a  love  for  the  Church  and  its  doctrines  and  an 
earnest  desire  and  looking  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
While  it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Utah  for  these  twenty-one  years 
has  been  more  influential  in  educating  public  sentiment 
than  it  has  been  in  converting  Mormons,  still  our  work 
of  personal  salvation  among  them  has  not  been  a 
failure." 

The  educational  interest  of  the  work  can  be  best 
known  by  this  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education:  "In  Utah  our  mission  schools 
and  seminaries,  manned  by  teachers  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  stanchly  attached  to  the  standards  of 
Methodism  and  loyal  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  have  been  a  most  important  factor." 
It  was  recommended  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  least 
promising  schools  be  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
efficiency  of  some  of  the  public  schools  under  the  new 
school  law  of  the  Territory.  The  same  committee  re- 
ported as  favorable  to  the  early  completion  of  the 
projected  Utah  University,  from  which  President  S. 
W.  Small  had  just  resigned. 

Section  2  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  of 
Affairs  in  Utah  reads  as  follows: 

"  During  the  past  year  Mormonism  has  officially  de- 
clared against  the  practice  of  polygamy ;  but  while  the 
belief  remains  that  polygamy  is  right  as  a  principle,  and 
we  believe  the  practice  is  discontinued  in  places  for  po- 
litical purposes  only,  we  will  await  future  developments 
with  much  interest.  The  fact  also  remains  that  numer- 
ous arrests  have  been  made  of  Mormons  living  in  po- 
lygamous relations  since  the  announcement  of  the  man- 
ifesto." 

The  Mission  adopted  a  course  of  study  for  the  teach- 
ers, as  follows : 

First  year. — To  be  studied  :  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal   Church  ;  Catechism   No.   3  ;  Binney's 
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Compend.  To  be  read :  Stevens's  History  of  American 
Methodism;  Wesley's  Christian  Perfection. 

Second  Year. — To  be  studied :  Philosophy  of  the 
Plan  of  Salvation,  Walker;  Merrill  on  Baptism;  Out- 
line of  Church  History,  Hurst.  To  be  read :  History 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Reid  ;  Foster's  Christian  Purity. 

Within  the  year  Rev.  O.  Christensen,  the  pastor  of 
the  Scandinavian  work  at  Hyrum,  died  of  a  trouble  so 
peculiar  to  Utah — typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia.  Rev. 
R.  L.  Steed,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  lost  his  only  child. 

A  Utah  Christian  Advocate  had  been  running  since  last 
January,  and  it  was  made  a  permanent  publication;  Rev. 
John  Telfer  was  appointed  as  its  editor  and  publisher. 

The  appointments  as  read  by  Bishop  Andrews  are  as 
follows : 

T.  C.  IlifF,  Superintendent. 

Ogden  District. — George  E.  Jayne,  Ogden  (P.-O.); 
Albion,  Montpelier,  and  Weston,  Idaho,  and  Corrinne, 
Utah,  are  to  be  supplied ;  Logan,  Harvey  A.  Jones ; 
Ogden,  First  Church,  J.  W.  Hill;  Second  Church,  G. 
E.  Jayne ;  Oxford,    Idaho,  M.  O.  Billings. 

Salt  Lake  District.— T.  C.  Iliff,  Salt  Lake  (P.-O.)  ; 
Bingham  and  Salina  and  Grass  Valley  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, while  Beaver  receives  E.  C.  Grafif ;  Heber,  E.  H. 
Snow;  Monroe  and  Marys  vale,  M.  W.  Crowther  ;  Mount 
Pleasant,  Joseph  Wilkes ;  Murray,  John  Telfer  ;  Nephi 
and  Eureka,  J.  D.  GilUlan;  Park  City,  E.  E.  Carr;  Pay- 
son,  R.  T.  Smith  ;  Provo,  G.  M.  Jeffrey ;  Salt  Lake: 
First  Church,  W.  D.  Mabry;  Eleventh  Ward,  G.  C.  Way- 
nick;  Schofield  and  Castle  Gate,  B.  R.  Birchall ;  Tooele, 
D.  T.  Hedges;   C.  L.  Baxter,  Salt  Lake  Seminary. 

The  Scandinavian  District  has  for  its  presiding  elder 
Martinus  Nelson,  Salt  Lake  (P.-O.)  ;  Bingham,  Hyrum 
and  Logan,  and  Park  City  are  to  be  supplied ;  El  Do- 
rado, H.  Johnson ;  Ephraim,  N.  L.  Hansen ;  Jordan 
Valley,  M.  Nelson;  Levan,  P.  N.  Melby;  Provo  and 
Spanish  Fork,  E.  E.  Mork  ;  Richfield,  P.  A.  Paulsen ; 
Salt  Lake  City,  C.  G.  Heckner ;  St  Charles  and  Ovid, 
Idaho,  Lars  Olsen. 

The  seminaries  this  year  are  under  the  care  of  most 
efficient  men,  and  no  other  thought  is  current  than  that 
they  will  have  unequaled  success.  The  leader  is  the 
Salt  Lake  Seminary,  under  the  care  of  C.  L.  Baxter; 
then  the  minor  ones  are  the  Iliff  Academy,  at  Payson, 
Rev.  R.  T.  Smith,  President ;  and  the  Nephi  Sem- 
inary, Professor  L.  M.  Gillilan,  A.B.,  Principal.  The 
enrollment  in  all  of  them  to  date  (October  17)  is  much 
greater  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  defeat  of  the  Mormon  political  party  in  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake,  and  the  prospect  of  the  same  thing  being  re- 
peated :n  the  towns  of  Provo,  Payson,  etc.,  has  had  a 
great  effect  upon  Eastern  people,  and  they  are  flocking  in. 
This  fact  makes  our  churches  at  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  and 
Park  City  especially  important,  they  becoming  thus  self- 
supporting.  Provo  and  Payson  must  soon  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  illustrious  precedents.  Eureka,  the  great- 
est mining  camp  in  Utah,  has  been  too  long  neglected, 
but  will  now  do  her  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 


Some  new  work  was  opened  this  year,  but  the  most  of 
the  new  men  are  required  to  take  the  places  vacated  by 
those  who  went  from  us. 

Few  of  the  old  veterans  are  now  left ;  T.  C.  Iliff  came 
in  1871;  G.  E.  Jayne,  in  1876;  G.  M.  Jeffrey  and  M. 
Nelson,  in  1882.  The  longer  they  stay  the  more  efficient 
they  become ;  for  several  reasons  this  should  be  true, 
notably  in  this  regard  :  the  new  man  coming  in  has  never 
thought  much  on  the  subject  of  Mormonism,  and  when 
its  gigantic  form  confronts  him  and  its  mephitic  odor  as- 
sails him  he  for  some  time,  often  for  two  or  three  years  or 
more,  spends  much  of  his  time,  like  the  boy  at  the  show, 
looking  at  the  elephant,  and  being  able  to  accomplish 
but  little.  Many  as  soon  as  their  curiosity  is  satisfied,  or 
as  soon  as  they  become  thoroughly  terrified  at  the  pros- 
pect, scamper  away  to  more  congenial  pasture,  and  leave 
the  work  to  the  mercy  of  some  other  uninitiated  re- 
former. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  necessary  to  write  the  above  sentence, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told.  O,  for  men  who  are  willing 
to  die  that  Utah  may  be  redeemed !  Not  those  who  are 
sickly,  or  are  failures  somewhere  else ;  not  those  who  are 
seeking  to  better  their  temporal  condition ;  not  real  es- 
tate men,  mining-men,  or  any  other  person  who  will  allow 
any  thing  to  get  between  him  and  the  lost  souls  of  the 
myriads  of  sinners  about  him.  Then  let  those  come 
who  will  dare,  do^  and,  if  needs  be,  die  for  the  cause! 
We  need  strong  men,  tried  men,  able-bodied  men,  clear- 
headed men  ;  men  who  are  unselfish,  and  are  as  willing 
to  preach  to  a  half  dozen  as  to  a  half  dozen  hundreds  or 
thousands ;  men  who  do  not  consider  the  place  with  the 
largest  salary  the  one  where  the  Lord  calls  the  loudest; 
men  who  are  willing  to  bury  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  Mormon  community,  and  to  be  ostracized  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place,  and  to  know  what 
it  is  to  suffer  with  Christ ;  men  who  can  accept  a  small 
salary  and  an  abundance  of  the  hardest  sort  of  work.  It 
takes  manhood  of  the  very  highest  order  to  do  these  things; 
few  are  able  to  do  it.  One  can  much  more  easily  bear 
the  non -affiliation  of  a  foreign  race  of  people  of  a  differ- 
ent color  than  he  can  that  of  his  own  Anglo-Saxon 
brothers.  In  many  of  these  places  the  Comforter  is  the 
only  one  who  is  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
without  him  nothing  could  be  done.  May  the  sweetest 
of  divine  blessings  baptize  every  worker  in  the  Utah 
Mission  in  1892  ! 

Eureka^  Utah, 

M  m^m  m 

The  Founder  of  Korean  GiTillzation. 

BY  REV.   H.   G.  APPENZELLER. 

The  original  name  of  Korea,  so  says  the  native  chron- 
icler, was  Tong  Pang — The  Eastern  Country.  Korean 
history  begins  with  Dan  Kun,  a  divine  person  who  came 
from  the  spirit-world,  and  was  found  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
in  the  Great  White  Mountain,  probably  in  Ping  Au  Prov- 
ince. The  people  by  common  consent  took  this  divine 
being  and  made  him  their  king.  He  reigned  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pyeng  Vang,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 


Ta  Tong  River  He  gave  the  country  the  name  of 
Ch5son — The  Morning  Brightness.  Ainong  other  good 
things  done  by  him  was  to  teach  the  people  to  bind  up 
their  hair  in  the  present  top-knot  fashion.  He  reigned,  so 
we  are  told  in  the  History  of  Karen  far  the  Young,  1,048 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  entered  the  Asa  Tal 
mountain  in  Ham  Kiung  Province  and  assumed  his 
former  spirit  nature. 

The  people  were  thus  left  without  a  visible  ruler,  and 
at  this  most  favorable  opportunity  Ki  Tza  came  from 
China.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  present  social  order 
and  civilization  of  Korea. 

In  order  to  appreciate  better  the  work  of  Klf  Tza  in 
Korea  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  reputed  sacred  waters 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  and  look  at  him  in  China,  The  last 
emperor  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  because  of  his  extrav- 
agance, brutality,  and  wickedness,  has  been  called  **The 
Nero  of  China,"  There  were,  however,  three  honor- 
able and  upright  raen,  Mi'  Tza,  Pi  Kan,  and  Ki  Tza, 
men  who  looked  with  sorrow  and  alarm  upon  the  prof- 
ligacy and  cruelty  of  the  emperor  The  first  one's 
counsel  being  rejected,  he  went  inio  voluntary  exile; 
the  second  one  was  more  persistent  in  his  labors  with 
the  emperor,  and  so  successful  was  he  in  his  efforts  to 
reform  him  that  the  emperor  expressed  a  wish  to  sec  if 
the  heart  of  a  good  man  had  seven  orifices.  Pi  Kan's 
heart  was  brought  into  the  royal  presence.  The  last  one 
remonstrated  with  his  sovereign,  but  without  avail.  Cha- 
grined at  his  failure,  Ki*  Tza  feigned  madness  and  did 
the  work  of  a  slave,  going  about  the  street  as  an  ordinary 
coolie.  This  course  so  enraged  the  tyrant  that  Ki  Tza 
was  captured  and  imprisoned. 

While  these  unsuccessful  efforts  at  reformation  were 
made  in  the  capital  and  within  the  palace  walls,  another 
one  was  made  without.  The  people  revolted,  being  led 
by  Moo  Wang,  who  **  met  the  tyrant  on  the  plains  of 
Miih,  and  in  the  great  battle  that  ensued  the  army  of 
Chow  Sin  was  defeated/'  The  emperor  retreated  to  his 
palaces,  and  having  arrayed  himself  in  his  costliest  robes 
ordered  the  palaces  to  be  burned,  and  he  himself  per- 
ished in  the  flames. 

Successful  in  his  revolt,  Moo  Wang,  hearing  of  the 
patriotism  and  wisdom  of  Ki'  Tza,  not  only  released 
him  from  prison,  but  offered  him  a  high  position  in  the 
new  government.  Regarding  Moo  Wang  as  an  usurper 
was  the  probable  reason  for  declining  office  or  to 
lake  any  responsibility  under  the  new  ruler.  Unable  to 
secure  the  advice  of  the  sage  in  any  other  way.  Moo 
Wang  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  went  lo  Ki' 
Tra*s  home  to  inquire  what  the  secret  of  good  govern- 
ment was.  The  sage,  so  we  are  told,  addressed  the  em» 
peror  in  the  lowest  terras,  or  as  an  inferior.  **  The  Nine 
Great  Laws  "  were  given  on  this  occasion.  The  fame 
of  Ki  Tza  in  China  rests  on  this  dissertation  on  govern- 
ment, and  if  all  that  is  attributed  to  him  is  correct  we 
have  in  him  a  clear  thinker  and  a  great  law-giver  600 
years  before  Confucius. 

The  emjjeror  received  the  teachings  of  Ki  Tza,  and 
as  the  latter  refused  to  accept  office  under  one  whom  he 


could  not  but  regard  as  an  usurper,  the  former  gave  him 
permission  to  come  to  Korea  and  reign  here.  The  king- 
dom in  which  Ki  Tza  reigned  was  to  be  an  independent 
one,  and  it  was  with  this  clear  understanding  that  he 
accepted  it  as  a  gift  from  Moo  Wang. 

Ki  Tza's  name  was  Tza  Sye  Yoh.  Ki  is  the  honorific 
title,  corresponding,  probably,  in  meaning  to  our  word 
duke.  At  the  age  of  fifty-three,  1109  B.  C,  and  not 
1122  B.  C,  which  is  the  date  usually  given,  with  5,000 
followers,  this  great  man  came  to  ChSson,  sailed  up  the 
Ta  Tong  River,  and  guided  by  a  particular  constellation 
(the  name  of  which  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain) founded  his  capital  on  the  large  plain  south  of  but 
adjoining  the  wall  of  the  present  city  of  Pyeng  Yang 
Here  he  laid  out  a  city  on  a  large  scale,  built  his  palace 
dug  a  well,  and  reigned,  1  ha\ie  walked  over  the  site 
of  this  ancient  capital.  The  main  street  is  still  there  and 
is  traveled  ;  other  streets  are  traceable,  showing  that  the 
city  was  laid  out  with  a  regularity  unknown  in  any  Ko- 
rean city  of  the  present  day — one  or  two  straight  streets 
are  not  sufficient  to  disprove  this  statement 

Ki  Tza  reigned  in  Ch5son  forty  years  and,  so  native 
historians  tell  us,  by  his  zeal  and  wisdom  did  much  in 
reducing  the  aborigines  of  his  realm  to  order.  Among 
his  followers  from  China  were  representatives  from  all 
classes — doctors,  sorcerers,  scholars,  mechanics,  and 
tradesmen.  That  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  the  people 
destitute  of  manners*  morals,  and  religion,  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt.  In  order  to  make  the  country  more 
habitable  the  new  ruler  not  only  cleared  the  land  and 
taught  the  people  agriculture,  but  ordered  the  planting; 
of  willow- trees  to  take  the  place  of  the  worthless  scrubs 
and  under-brush  then  growing.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  the  great  number  of  willows  found  even  now  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  capttol  as  well  as  at  many  of  the 
magistracies. 

Ki  Tza  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  eight  great  laws  or 
institutions,  nearly  all  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  The 
first  of  these  is  agriculture.  The  original  said,  "Men 
to  work  in  the  field  ;  '*  but  this  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
relegated  to  the  women,  one  man  to  two  women,  being  the 
usual  ratio  according  to  my  observation,  2.  Weaving, 
This  was  for  women,  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  men  lo  crowd  the  women  here.  3.  Confiscation 
of  the  property  of  thieves.  4.  Capital  punishment  of 
murderers.  5.  Chung  Chun  law,  so-called  from  the 
character  Afc.  According  to  this  law  **  lands  were  di- 
vided into  allotments,  corresponding  to  the  nine  divisions 
formed  by  the  four  cross-lines  of  the  character*  and  the 
outlying  plots  were  cultivated  by  different  families  for 
their  own  use,  while  the  central  division  was  tilled  for 
the  State  by  the  joint  labor  of  all."  6.  This  teaches 
humility  as  opposed  to  ostentatiousness,  a  law  that 
unfortunately  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disuse.  7 
Marriage.  8,  Laws  relating  to  feudalism  and  slavery, 
Ki  Tza  transplanted  the  feudal  system  of  China  to  his 
own  kingdom,  where  it  remains  more  or  less  modified  to 
this  day,  Ol  these  eight  laws  all  remain  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fifth,  the  one  relating  to  the  land  divisioix. 
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This  one  was  in  vogue  for  some  eight  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  its  founder. 

Ki*  Tza's  influence  is  felt  to  the  present  time,  and  in 
some  places  he  is  worshiped.  His  writings  are  found  in 
the  classics,  and  seem  to  be  much  admired  by  the  lit- 
erary class,  though  beyond  the  average  Chinese  scholar. 
His  influence  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent which  came  under  my  observation:  A  certain 
archer  followed  the  former  governor  of  Ping  Au  to  the 
capital.  While  there  he  was  attached  to  the  Yamen.  He 
employed  his  spare  moments  by  visiting  the  grave  of  Ki 
Tza  and  making  a  copy  of  the  picture  of  the  sage  found 
in  the  tablet-house.  He  kept  this  carefully,  and  on  his 
return  set  it  up  in  the  house  he  occupied,  and  offered 
prayers  to  it.  The  house  belonged  to  one  of  the  missions 
in  Seoul,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  high-priest 
of  Ki  Tza  had  more  devotees  than  the  missionary  had 
at  his  meetings  for  prayer.  The  two,  of  course,  could 
not  worship  together  when  the  former's  work  was  found 
out. 

Forty  generations  followed  Ki  Tza,  and  the  throne  he 
erected  stood  for  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years. 
The  last  of  the  line,  unable  to  subdue  the  revolt  raised 
against  him,  fled  to  Chulla  Do  and  ceased  to  be  a  ruler. 

Of  the  end  of  this  great  king  and  greater  teacher  lit- 
tle or  nothing  is  definitely  known.  He  lived  to  be  ninety- 
three  years  old.  The  general  belief  among  Koreans  is 
that  he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  but  the  place  where  his 
body  lies,  like  that  of  the  greater  law-giver  of  Israel,  is 
not  known.  Some  say  he  returned  to  China  and  died 
there.  This,  however,  and  perhaps  naturally  so,  is  denied 
l)y  the  Koreans.  Tradition  says  his  shoes  were  found 
on  a  hill  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  city.  On  this 
spot  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  sacrifices  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the 
departed. 

Here  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  Ta  Tong  River, 
the  waters  of  which  have  been  likened  to  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea  on  account  of  the  wise  rule  of 
Kl  Tza,  high  above  the  din  and  wrangle  of  the  busy 
•city,  surrounded  by  many  fir-trees,  through  which  the 
wind  sighs  and  moans  as  if  mourning  for  the  dead,  is 
the  grave  of  this  man.  It  is  not  allowed  to  fall  into  de- 
•cay.  It  is  kept  sacred.  The  inclosure  containing  the 
mound  is  kept  locked,  though  visitors  find  ready  en- 
trance. In  1889  the  Governor  of  Ping  Au  Province 
repaired  the  whole  place,  for  which  purpose  a  special 
tax  of  three  hundred  and  forty  cash,  or  about  fifty  cents, 
was  levied  upon  every  house  in  the  province.  The  way 
to  the  tomb  winds  up  the  hill  through  the  fir-trees.  A 
tablet-house  attracts  your  attention,  a  large,  black,  and 
very  old  stone  is  in  it,  with  this  inscription :  "  To  the 
memory  of  Ki  Tza,  the  great  duke  of  the  Un  Dynasty." 
Passing  other  stones  of  less  importance,  and  continuing 
your  way  up  the  hill  a  considerable  distance,  you  come 
to  the  temple  immediately  in  front  of  the  mound.  Pass- 
ing through  or  around  this  temple,  you  ascend  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  divided  into  three  parts.  My  Korean 
helper  started  to  go  up  the  middle,  when  he  was  stopped 


by  the  keeper,  who  stated  that  that  part  was  used  only 
by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice.  At  the  top  of  these 
steps  is  a  beautifully  carved  stone  post  in  which  candles 
or  incense  are  burned  at  the  time  of  worship.  Next  to 
this  is  the  altar,  which  consists  simply  of  an  exquisitely 
polished  stone  slab  four  and  a  half  feet  by  three  feet, 
raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Between  this 
altar  and  the  mound  is  a  new  tombstone  fastened  by 
iron  bars  to  the  old  stone,  said  to  have  been  broken  off 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Japanese  invasion  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  mound  is  very  large,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  the  usual  stone  images  of 
men,  horses,  sheep,  and  tigers.  The  width  of  the  in- 
closure is  about  fifty  feet,  the  length  one  hundred  feet, 
all  walled  in  and  well  sodded. 

Whether  you  accept  the  teachings  of  the  dead  or  not, 
you  feel  you  are  in  a  sacred  place,  and  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  tried  to  uplift  his  fellow-man,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  whose  life  remains  to  this  time. 

Seoul ^  Korea^  June  i,  1891. 


Amok  as  Seen  in  the  Land  of  the  Amoker. 

BY    REV.   D.    DAVIES   MOORE. 

Amuck  is  one  of  the  few  Malay  words  of  the  English 
dictionary.  However,  in  that  form  it  would  not  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  Malay  peninsula,  where  the  accent  is 
upon  the  first  syllable,  and  the  k  is  only  heard  in  a  slight 
explosive  tone  given  to  the  o.  In  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra the  Battaks  sound  the  final  k^  and  it  was  from  the 
Dutch  traders  to  Sumatra  that  Englishmen  learned  this 
word,  and  thus  it  became  anglicized  in  the  Battakian 
form.  "  To  run  wildly  through  the  streets  frantically 
attacking  all  who  come  in  the  way,"  Johnston's  definition 
of  **  running  amuck,"  faintly  describes  this  Malaysian 
terror. 

Several  theories  are  held  to  account  for  amok,  but 
none  of  them  explains  the  phenomenon  satisfactorily. 
It  has  been  credited  to  the  influence  of  Mohammedan- 
ism ;  but  amok  is  common  among  the  Dyaks,  and 
these  native  tribes  of  Borneo  have  scarcely  yet  been 
touched  by  Islam.  They  are  "  heathen,"  with  scarcely 
any  known  form  of  religion.  I  am  aware  that  some- 
thing resembling  amok  exists  in  India,  but  in  the  entire- 
ty of  its  features,  amok  is  peculiar  to  the  Malayan 
peoples  of  the  peninsula  and  its  continental  islands. 

The  phases  of  this  wild  outburst  of  human  nature  arc 
so  contradictory  as  to  almost  shut  out  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing in  reference  to  it  a  rational  explanation,  so  that 
only  those  minds  are  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
investigation  which  are  able  to  regard  the  malignant 
spirit  as  a  competent  source  of  evil  disturbance.  With 
these,  demoniacal  possession  completely  accounts  for 
amok,  which  certainly,  at  least  in  its  wild  fury,  cruelty, 
and  unnatural  attack  upon  the  most  sacred  human  in- 
stincts, is,  in  its  appearance,  one  of  the  most  alarming  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  evil. 

It  is  true  that  the  casualties  of  amok  are  not  numer- 
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ous.  It  is  by  no  means  an  every-day  occurrence.  Liv- 
ing here  in  a  city  containing  40,000  Malays,  we  never 
think  of  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  amok  as  we  pass 
through  the  crowded  streets  by  day  or  by  night.  Neither 
do  we  think  of  the  leprosy  or  the  small-pox  or  the 
cholera  which  are  ever  lurking  about ;  nor  do  the  pierc- 
ing rays  and  blinding  light  of  the  sun  cause  us  any  anx- 
iety, although  we  know  that  people  are  constantly  get- 
ting sun-struck.  There  is  something  in  equatorial  air 
that  disabuses  the  heart  of  man  of  the  greater  part  of 
physical  dread.  Here  no  one  thinks  any  thing  of  what 
at  home  would  fill  the  atmosphere  with  all  sorts  of 
anxieties  and  panics.  While  our  friends  at  hoiqe 
fear  for  us  under  the  equator,  at  the  equator  we  are 
fearless. 

Not  that  we  are  more  brave  or  less  precautious,  but 
that  perhaps  within  an  environment  not  friendly  to  hu- 
man life,  feeling  our  helplessness,  we  form  the  habit  of 
depending  more  implicitly  upon  the  great  Over-soul. 
Islam,  whether  of  Christ  or  of  Mohammed,  thus  seems 
to  come  much  more  readily  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  where  man  has  greater  power  of  self-preservation. 
And  the  Mohammedan  Malay  has  learned  to  make 
even  amok  redound  to  the  glory  of  Islam.  And  here 
is  one  of  its  hardest  contradictions. 

The  Malays  fear  and  hate  amok.  The  native  states 
have  laws  and  most  severe  penalties  against  it.  By 
those  laws  the  amoker  becomes  the  prey  of  any  who 
can  take  him ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  kill  him^ 
If  the  killing,  on-rushing  man  is  overtaken  by  the  fren- 
zied crowd  of  pursuers,  he  falls  to  the  earth  amid  the 
wild  cries  of  the  avengers,  covered  with  kris  and  spear 
wounds.  Then  straightway  the  dead  man  becomes  a 
hero  and  a  saint.  His  amok — that  is,  the  death  of  his 
victims  and  his  own  death — was  Islam,  and  he  obeyed 
Islam  to  the  uttermost.  He  is  buried  most  religiously, 
and  the  place  of  his  burial  becomes  a  sort  of  Mecca  in 
the  Kampong. 

The  living  amoker  is  dreaded,  hated,  slain  with  rel- 
ish and  fury;  and  the  dead  amoker  is  venerated  and 
canonized.  And  yet  this  strange  inversion  will  not,  to 
the  thinking  mind,  be  found  without  its  analogy  in  the 
land  to  which  the  Malay  has  plighted  his  allegiance. 
The  frantic  rush  and  cry  of  "  Amok,  amok,"  is  at  once 
the  signal  of  helpless  panic  upon  the  streets.  The  fear- 
ful work  begins  with  the  low  cry  of  the  amoker*s  first  \ 
victim,  perhaps  his  most  intimate  friend,  krissed  by  him 
through  the  heart.  Then  forward  leaps  the  murderer 
in  great  bounds,  like  his  fellow-habitant,  the  Malayan 
tiger.  The  helpless  multitude  flees  before  him,  while 
he  rushes  madly  on,  overtaking,  killing,  cutting  right  and 
left  every  living  creature  he  can  reach.  At  first  pur- 
suit is  paralyzed,  but  soon  weapons  are  gras[>ed  and 
men,  becoming  more  and  more  frenzied  as  they  run,  go 
hot  after  the  killing  man,  who  flees  with  the  speed  of 
insanity  until,  at  last,  completely  spent,  he  rushes  into 
some  retreat,  or,  turning,  meets  at  bay  his  pursuers,  and 
b  only  slain  or  captured  after  a  bloody  struggle. 

The  kris  mjke»  fearful   work,  its  sharp,   serpeiitine. 


ragged  blade  opening  wide,  gaping  apertures  for  the  out- 
flying  soul. 

On  the  nth  of  last  March  a  bad  case  of  amok  oc- 
curred in  the  Province  Verak,  S.  S.  At  Pasir  Ga- 
ram  one  Imam  Mamat  ran  amok,  killing  seven  persons 
and  wounding  others.  He  began  the  bloody  work  by 
entering  the  house  of  a  friend,  whose  hand  he  took,  ask- 
ing pardon.  He  then  shook  hands  with  this  man's  wife 
and  said  the  same  words,  stabbing  her  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  a  long  dagger.  Her  husband  jumped  to  the 
rescue,  but  immediately  fell  before  a  wound  which 
pierced  him  through  and  through. 

He  next  stabbed  the  eldest  boy  through  the  back  as  he 
sought  to  escape  at  the  door.  Rushing  out,  he  then  caught 
up  three  young  children  and  speared  them  with  weap- 
ons he  carried  in  his  hand.  After  that  he  pursued  his 
way  down  the  river-side,  where  he  met  another  friend, 
who  sought  to  pacify  him,  asking :  **  Don't  you  know 
me.  Imam  }  "  to  which  Mamat  replied  :  "  Yes,  but  my 
spear  does  not,"  and  immediately  thrust  him  through. 
Going  on,  he  met  a  man  carrying  a  bundle  of  atap,  whom 
he  krissed  six  times,  leaving  him  quite  dead.  After 
this  he  made  inland,  and  was  not  seen  again  until  his 
capture  the  next  day.  He  was  taken  in  a  house  after 
being  disabled  by  a  desperate  spear  wound  in  the  thigh 
and  died  some  little  time  subsequently  from  the  in- 
juries received  at  his  capture.  At  the  investigation 
held  in  Telok  Anson  no  reason  whatever  appeared  for 
this  amoker's  action.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
every  one.  Before  dying  he  stated  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing,  only  he  felt  his  head  going 
round  and  the  devil  told  him  to  do  it 

This  was  a  case  of  amok  in  the  country,  and  horrible 
enough.  But  n^hen  the  amoker  starts  out  upon  the 
crowded  streets  of  an  Eastern  city,  striking  before,  be- 
hind, right  and  left  at  men,  women,  and  children, 
horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  panic  and  the  mortal- 
ity, unless  the  madman  happens  to  be  cut  down  imme- 
diately, is  terrible. 

One  only  needs  to  have  seen  the  fire  that  can  flash 
out  of  the  Malay's  eye  when  he,  otherwise  the  gentlest 
of  men,  is  aroused,  to  have  measured  the  tough  circum- 
ference of  his  trunk-like  legs,  to  have  watched  the  big 
knotted  muscles  working  on  his  arm,  and  to  have  han- 
dled the  parang  goiok  and  the  deadly  kris  to  under- 
stand how  one  man  of  low  height,  gentle  demeanor,  and 
sweet  voice  can  become  by  any  means  such  an  agent  of 
demon-like  fury  and  destruction  as  the  Malay  amoker. 

Singapore,  April  22,  1891. 


How  WUI  the  Church  leet  the  Criste! 

BY  REV.  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

This  present  crisis  of  missions  is  an  answer  to  prayer. 
Kot  one  hundred  rears  ago  the  worid  stood  over  against 
the  Church  like  a  gigantic  fortress  with  doubled  barred 
gates  of  steel.  Devout  disciples  were  earnestly  beseech- 
ing God  that  the  doors  of  the  nations  might  be  opened. 
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and  the  way  be  prepared  for  the  Church  to  carry  out  her 
great  commission.  Because  God  heard  that  strong  cry- 
ing, and  marvelously  answered,  within  the  past  fifty  years 
pagan,  papal,  and  heathen  territory  which  a  century  ago 
defied  the  approach  of  Protestant  missionaries  now  ad- 
mits, if  it  does  not  welcome,  the  message  of  life. 

We  may  now  say,  with  almost  literal  truth,  that  the 
whole  world  is  accessible,  and  the  gospel  herald  may 
go  where  he  will. 

No  student  of  political  history  needs  to  be  told  that 
changes  in  the  attitude  of  governments  toward  questions 
involving  popular  customs  and  religious  faith  are  effected 
very  slowly.  Centuries  are  the  hours  upon  the  dial  of  na- 
tional life.  To  move  a  whole  people  is  a  process  that  often 
requires  the  leverage  of  ages,  so  that  we  have  been  wont 
to  think  of  Oriental  peoples  as  petrified  in  their  immo- 
bility. The  rapidity  with  which  these  doors  of  access 
were  thrown  open,  the  keys  whereby  they  were  unlocked, 
the  singular  preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  revealed,  the  fitness  and  fullness  of  times 
which  marked  these  new  and  startling  developments, 
have  impressed  the  writer's  mind  as  nothing  else  ever 
has  in  a  life  largely  given  to  historic  studies. 

One  example  we  select  as  an  illustration.  The  year 
1858  is  the  annus  mirabilis  of  modern  missions.  No 
one  year  in  history  has  been  marked  by  changes  more 
stupendous  and  momentous  as  affecting  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

First  of  all,  the  winter  preceding  had  been  distin- 
guished by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outpourings  of 
the  Spirit  known  in  modem  times.  In  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom there  was  an  almost  simultaneous  blessing  which 
suggested  a  gigantic  tidal-wave  that  moves  from  equator 
to  pole,  that  washes  with  its  giant  swell  the  coasts  that 
border  ocean's  bed  all  along  the  shores  of  vast  con- 
tinents, and  sweeps  over  those  continents  themselves ; 
churches  in  every  part  of  the  world  were  quickened  into 
new  life ;  converts  sprang  up  like  willows  along  the  water- 
courses, hundreds  of  thousands  were  gathered  into  the 
churches,  and  to  this  day  the  grand  results  are  visible. 

One  special  result  was  a  new  spirit  of  prayer  for  mis- 
sions. As  yet  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  vast  pop- 
ulation was  shut  out  from  Christian  labor,  and  the  awak- 
ened Church  besought  God  to  make  bare  his  mighty 
arm  and  burst  open  the  barred  gates,  that  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  might  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

Behold  the  marvelous  and  majestic  movements  of  a 
prayer-hearing  God  !  Great  Britain  approaches  Japan, 
which  from  1640  to  1854  had  closed  her  ports  even  to 
the  commerce  of  Christian  nations.  The  Earl  of  Elgin, 
on  August  26,  1858,  concluded  that  new  treaty  which 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  two  centuries  between  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  and  the  foremost  Protestant  nation  of 
Europe.  About  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
the  reigning  tycoon  died  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son, 
the  present  emperor,  a  young  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  singularly  liberal  sentiments  touching  both  com- 
merce and  politics.  Here  by  one  master-stroke  the 
island  empire,  with  nearly  forty  millions,  became  access- 


ible to  British  ships  and  the  Gospel  loved  by  British 
Christians ;  while  at  the  same  time  governmental  changes 
took  place  which  doubly  assured  progress.  What  was 
the  consequence?  No  nation  has  for  eighteen  centuries 
moved  at  such  a  pace  toward  Christianity.  Ten  years 
later  a  vast  number  of  Buddhist  temples  were  confis- 
cated for  public  uses,  chiefly  educational,  and  the  mikado 
pledged  himself  to  promote  complete  religious  tolera- 
tion. How  well  he  kept  his  word  will  appear  from  the 
decree  of  July  11,  1884,  that  thienceforth  there  should 
be  no  official  priesthood,  and  that  all  religions — Shinto- 
ism,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity  alike — should  be  equally 
pfbtected  and  occupy  the  same  platform  of  legal  equality! 
Four  years  later  there  were  reported  28,000  church  com- 
municants in  the  reformed  or  Protestant  Churches,  and 
church  buildings,  Christian  schools,  theological  semina- 
ries, young  men's  Christian  associations,  religious  news- 
papers, and  all  the  distinctive  features  of  a  Christian 
community  were  to  be  found.  With  a  swiftness  that 
reminds  us  of  the  rapidity  with  which  dawn  advances 
to  full  day,  this  empire  has  earned  its  right  to  its  proud* 
title,  that  of  the  "Rising  Sun."  Where  in  1853  there 
was  only  an  impenetrable  wall  of  exclusion  we  have 
now,  less  than  forty  years  later,  a  whole  land  penetrated 
and  permeated  by  occidental  influence. 

During  that  same  year  changes  almost  as  great  took 
place  in  China.  The  famous  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  signed 
June  26,  1858,  enlarged  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Nankin,  of  1842,  which  opened  five  ports  to  foreign 
trade.  British  subjects  are  henceforth  allowed  to  travel 
for  business  or  pleasure  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  un- 
der passports  issued  by  their  consul ;  and,  what  is  most 
significant,  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  protected  by 
Chinese  authorities.  The  language  is  as  follows  :  **  The 
Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue  and  teaches 
man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Persons  teaching 
or  professing  it,  therefore,  shall  be  alike  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Chinese  authorities ;  nor  shall  any 
such,  peaceably  pursuing  their  calling  and  not  offending 
against  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with." 

Thus  to  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
access  was  given  in  one  diplomatic  document ;  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  now  preach  the  Gospel  throughout 
the  Celestial  Empire.  It  is  dilfficult  to  apprehend  or  ap- 
preciate what  such  a  step  means  ;  it  is  not  a  step,  but  a 
stride — the  stride  of  a  giant  in  seven-league  boots,  from 
mountain-top  to  mountain-top.  China  is  in  itself  a  world, 
containing  a  population  larger  than  the  whole  world  at 
the  time  of  Christ  ;  and  yet  in  one  year  that  world  was 
made  accessible  to  Christian  missions. 

What  is  during  this  very  year,  1858,  occurring  in  In- 
dia.^ The  mutiny  of  1857,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
godless  and  greedy  men  who  would  make  money  out 
of  traffic  in  human  bodies  or  souls,  was  to  rid  India  of  the 
saints,  opened  India  to  them.  God  gave  it  to  such  Chris- 
tian heroes  as  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  save  the  British  army 
from  massacre.     It  was  this  formidable  revolt  of  1857 


which  called  attention  lo  the  mismanageinent  of  East 
Indian  affairs  by  the  East  India  Company,  whose  powers 
had  gradually  grown  until,  loBg  before  its  abolition,  it 
had  become  a  court  from  whose  decisions  there  was  no 
appeal;  and  the  result  of  an  investigation  was  that  in 
this  memorable  year,  1858,  all  the  territories  previously 
under  the  government  of  the  company  became  invested 
in  the  British  queen,  and  Victoria  became  Empress  of 
the  Indies  !  This  was  a  change  that  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  studied  minutely  the  history  of 
the  company,  which  from  the  year  1600  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  despotic;  who  remember  how,  when 
the  devoted  Robert  Haldane»  in  1796,  sold  his  estate  at 
Airthrey,  and  proposed  to  establish  a  new  mission  at 
Benares,  the  center  of  Brahminical  idolatry,  at  his  own 
expense,  the  company  defeated  his  scheme,  one  of  the 
directors  remarking  that  he  **  Would  rather  a  band  of 
devils  than  a  band  of  missionaries  landed  in  India;"  who 
remember  how  William  Carey  and  Henry  Martyn  had 
encountered  the  bitter  hostility  of  this  same  East  India 
Company,  so  that  the  flag  of  Britain,  now  the  symbol 
of  a  Christian  civilization,  and  the  pledge  of  both  civil 
and  religious  liberty  wherever  it  floats^  was  in  India 
the  signal  for  hatred  and  jealousy  of  mission  work. 

But  now  the  350,000,000  people  of  India  were  brought 
under  the  sway  of  the  British  scepter,  and  made  accessible 
to  the  mightier  scepter  of  the  King  of  kings.  Surely,  it 
was  a  momentous  epoch  in  history  which  opened  on  the 
day  when  British  courts,  laws,  and  judges,  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges,  presses,  books,  and  Bibles,  had 
freedom  to  plant  over  those  wide  domains  the  institu- 
tions of  a  Christian  state ! 

Meanwhile,  another  transformation  was  taking  place 
scarcely  less  important.  The  zenana  has  stood  for 
thousands  of  years  as  the  polite  name  for  a  domestic 
and  social  bastile,  in  which  in  India  alone  100,000,000 
w^omen  and  girls  have  been  effectually  imprisoned. 

It  was  in  1858  that  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Sale,  of  Helens- 
burgh^  Scotland,  began  work  in  Calcutta  among  the 
women,  using  needle-work  embroidery  as  the  key  that 
unlocked  these  long-shut  doors. 

In  that  same  year,  1858,  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
Italy  prepared  the  way  tor  free  Italy  and  Protestant  mis- 
sions, and  in  Mexico,  under  Benito  Juarez,  was  paved 
the  path  of  the  Gospel  in  Central  America  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  David  Livingstone  sailed  a  second  time  for 
Africa  to  complete  his  explorations  and  pioneer  a  road 
into  the  interior  for  the  missionary.  Thus  in  Japan» 
China,  India  and  its  zenanas,  Italy  and  papal  Europe, 
Central  America,  and  even  Africa,  1858  was  the  great 
year  of  doors  unlocked  for  the  GospeL 

Thus  at  risk  of  tediousness  we  have  expatiated  on 
the  providential  interventions  in  answer  to  prayer,  which 
show  that  the  crisis  in  missions,  which  is  the  result  and 
the  sign  of  growth,  is  also  the  direct  proof  of  a  prayer* 
heading  God.  And  what  follows  ?  That  what  appears 
to  be  an  emergency  to  which  we  are  unequal  is  in 
fact  a  divine  challenge  to  renewed  prayerful n ess,  con- 
secration,  dependence   on   God,   and   confidence    and 


courage  such  as  faith  inspires.  Such  crises  have  oc* 
curred  at  various  turning-points  of  Christian  history, 
and  every  thing  depends  on  how  the  Church  meets  the 
exigency. 

Is  the  Financial  Support  af  the  Church  a 
Question  of  Ability  or  Willingnesal 

BY   REV.    A.   B.   FRY. 

The  condition  of  things  which  makes  such  a  question 
a  proper  one  for  discussion  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church, 
The  question  itself  casts  an  ill  reflection  upon  Chris- 
tianity. It  insinuates  the  idea  that  Christianity  has  not 
the  power  to  regenerate  man's  heart  and  life,  such  as  it 
claims  to  have  ;  that  it  has  not  the  power  to  give  man 
quite  the  same  mind  that  Christ  had.  It  makes  admis* 
sion  of  the  fact  that  there  are  deadheads  in  the  Church 
— men  who  want  both  earth  and  heaven  and  an  easy  time. 
Really,  I  do  not  see  much  chance  for  debate  on  this 
question.     To  me  it  appears  altogether  one-sided. 

In  making  answer  to  this  question  it  is  important  to 
know  what  the  Church  really  is.  Upon  what  a  Church 
is  depends  the  matter,  the  necessity,  and  manner  of  its 
support 

No  Christian,  I  think,  will  consider  the  definition  given 
by  Dr.  Arnold  an  exaggerated  one.  He  says :  **  The 
true  and  grand  idea  of  a  Church  is  a  society  for  making 
men  like  Christ,  earth  like  heaven,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  It  is  evident  that  as 
such  a  society  it  has  still  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to 
do.  It  is  just  as  evident  and  unnecessary  to  prove  that 
a  society  with  such  a  work  before  it  must  have  its  needs. 
Now,  if  we  can  determine  its  needs — the  number  and 
extent  of  them — we  shall  be  belter  able  to  discuss  the 
question  of  its  support.  To  enable  us  more  readily  to 
determine  its  needs  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  it 
under  the  figure  of  a  nation  at  war.  It  is  an  appropriate 
figure.  Christiantty  is  aggressive.  It  must  be  aggressive 
if  it  would  accomplish  its  mission.  It  brings  peace,  but 
through  conflict  with  and  conquest  of  evil. 

Now,  look  at  a  nation  in  arms*  The  army  does  the 
fighting.  But  if  you  expect  it  to  do  effective  work  it 
must  be  welt-officered  and  well  supplied  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  war,  such  as  guns,  powder,  ball,  shell, 
swords,  horses,  provisions,  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
to  provide  all  which  requires  money  from  the  nation. 
Now,  how  much  shall  the  nation  give  toward  the  equip- 
ment of  the  army  ?  The  cost  of  a  war  is  something  enor- 
mous. Who  shall  carry  the  cost  ?  Who  shall  give  ?  Those 
who  will!  What  shall  ihey  give?  What  they  will!  Can 
an  army  be  equipped  and  maintained  for  a  year  on  a 
dollar  from  Brown  and  a  dollar  from  Jones,  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars  from  Maine  and  another  thousand  from 
Texas?  May  the  people  do  as  they  please^  and  give  as 
they  are  willing  ?  Not  unless  they  arc  willing  to  give 
enough  to  supply  the  need. 

The  Church  militant  is  an  army,  being  composed  of 
individual  societies,  companies,  and  regiments.  It  must 
be  officered ;  it  must   have  provision   and  war  material 
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That  is,  it  must  have  its  ministers,  parsonages,  church- 
buildings,  religious  schools,  printing-presses,  and  other 
religious  institutions,  and  these  all  provided  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  their  perfect  working.  Have  we 
more  than  we  need  for  the  work  before  us  ?  Doubtful. 
If  the  plate  were  passed  around,  and  the  people  requested 
to  give  only  as  they  might  be  willing,  could  the  Church 
be  maintained  in  her  present  state  of  efficiency  even  ? 
More  than  doubtful.  Who  shall  give  ?  Whoever  will ! 
What  shall  they  give?  What  they  will !  Can  a  church 
be  maintained  for  a  year  on  a  dollar  from  Smith,  a 
nickel  from  Jones,  and  a  hallelujah  shout  from  the  rest  ? 
May  church  people  do  as  they  please,  and  give  as  they 
are  willing  }  Yes,  but  they  must  be  willing  to  take  the 
consequences  if  the  amount  of  their  willingness  does 
not  supply  the  need.  They  must  not  expect  very  soon 
to  see  God's  kingdom  come  through  simply  praying  for 
it.  We  have  too  many  in  the  Master's  vineyard  who  are 
gifted  with  the  single  talent  of  worthless  prayer ;  always 
praying,  never  doing ;  always  asking,  never  giving ;  al- 
ways shouting,  never  helping.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  man  of  the  parable  who  had  only  the  one  talent 
must  have  had  the  talent  of  prayer — a  case  of  faith  with- 
out works.  Evidently  it  is  the  need  of  the  Church,  rather 
than  the  willingness  of  the  giver,  that  determines  what 
should  be  given. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  need  of  a  society  or 
institution,  however  great  that  need  may  be,  does  not 
necessarily  bind  an  individual  to  give.  Very  true. 
Whether  a  person  be  under  obligation  to  give  depends 
upon  his  relation  to  the  society.  What,  then,  is  the 
Christian's  relation  to  the  Church  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  will  help  to  determine  the  Christian's  obliga- 
tion to  the  Church. 

Most  Christians  are  members  of  some  particular 
branch  of  the  Church.  There  are  persons  who  claim  to  be 
Christians,  and  yet  are  not  connected  with  any  individual 
Church.  But  even  if  such  be  the  case,  if  they  really  be 
Christians,  they  are  nevertheless  members  of  the  cath- 
olic Church,  the  Church  universal — "  the  general  or  col- 
lective body  of  Christians." 

No  difference,  then,  whether  or  not  a  man's  name  be 
on  any  church  book,  if  he  be  a  Christian  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  He  is  one  unit  among  many  units. 
He  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Church.  The  combined 
work  of  the  several  units  is  the  work  of  the  Church. 
The  combined  character  of  the  several  units  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  Church.  In  short,  the  sum  of  all  Christians, 
their  character,  and  their  work,  constitutes  the  Church. 

There,  then,  you  see  the  Christian's  relation  to  the 
Church.  And  there  you  also  see  that  the  amount  of 
each  Christian's  obligation  is  that  which  constitutes  him 
a  Christian — his  Christian  character  and  Christian  work. 
Your  obligation  to  the  Church  is  identical  with  your 
Christian  self,  the  amount  of  a  Christian  life. 

And  now,  what  is  a  Christian  life  ?  Why,  it  is  the 
Christ  life  ;  being  like  Christ  would  be  doing  as  Christ 
would  do  if  he  were  here  ;  showing  the  mind  and  will 
that  Christ  would  show  if  he  were  here.      Now,  what. 


think  you,  would  be  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  along 
the  financial  line  ?  Do  not  go  fussing  through  the  Bible 
to  find  some  single  passage  to  be  twisted  to  your  desire. 
Consider  his  whole  life,  and  see  whether  you  can  bring 
yourself  to  think  of  Christ  as  one  who  would  have  the 
mind  or  will  to  give  less  than  he  were  able. 

"  O !  "  but  say  you,  "  it  surely  is  not  expected  that  we 
do  just  as  he  always  did.  That  would  be  impossible. 
Circumstances  with  us  are  different."  Just  so.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  imagine  yourself  in  the  Saviour's  circum- 
stances of  two  thousand  years  ago  and  do  as  he  then 
did.  I  ask  you  to  imagine  the  Saviour  in  your  cir- 
cumstances of  to-day,  and  to  do  as  he  in  such  case  would 
do.  That  is  your  duty ;  that  is  the  amount  of  your  ob- 
ligation to  the  Church.  Christ,  in  one  man's  circum- 
stances, would  do  less  or  more  than  if  placed  in  another 
man's  circumstances.  Christ  in  our  place,  like  us,  would 
be  more  or  less  the  creature  of  circumstance.  It  is  time, 
place,  country,  custom,  intellect,  education,  money,  and 
a  thousand  other  circumstances  that  make  a  man  able 
to  do  this  or  that,  less  or  more,  in  a  certain  direction. 
But  whatever  the  circumstances,  the  spirit,  the  mind,  the 
will  of  Christ  is  ever  the  same,  and  manifests  itself  in 
such  a  way  and  to  such  an  extent  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. And  so  I  repeat,  that  the  amount  of  your  obliga- 
tion to  the  Church  is  to  be  like  Christ,  and  to  do  as  he 
would  do  if  he  were  in  your  place. 

But,  now,  what  would  Christ  do  ?  What  did  he  do  ? 
Read  his  life.  You  remember  the  marriage  at  Cana. 
They  needed  wine.  He  supplied  their  need.  You  remem- 
ber the  hungry  five  thousand.  They  needed  something  to 
eat.  He  supplied  their  need.  You  remember  the  many 
occasions  of  bodily  healing,  and  the  many  other  things  he 
did,  as  "  he  went  about  doing  good."  The  poor  and  sick 
were  in  need.  He  supplied  their  need  ;  he  gave  as 
was  needed  out  of  what  he  had.  That  is  what  he  to-day 
would  do  if  he  were  in  your  place.  He  would  give  as 
was  needed  out  of  what  he  might  have.  If  money 
were  needed  and  he  had  money,  he  would  supply  the 
need  with  money.  He  always  kept  a  certain  amount  in 
reserve ;  he  didn't  give  away  every  thing  that  he  had. 
With  your  limited  resources  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps, 
if  you  didn't  give  away  every  thing.  Jesus,  in  your  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  give  away  his  all.  But  a  man  of 
his  mind  would  give  as  he  were  able.  He  would  not  say: 
"  Well,  if  they  all  give  something  I  sha'n't  need  to  give 
more  than  fifty  cents."  He  who  said,  "Give  to  him 
that  asketh  thee ;  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away,"  would  not  say,  **  Well,  if  Brown 
will  give  a  dollar,  I  will  too."  He  would  not  make  some 
one  else's  miserly  spirit  the  measure  of  his  own  spirit. 
He  who  said, "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  unto  every  creature,"  when  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  foreign  missions,  would  not  reply, 
"  Plenty  of  heathen  at  home."  His  inclination  would 
not  determine  what  was  needed  for  any  cause.  The 
need  of  the  cause  would  determine  his  will,  and  if  in 
limited  circumstances  his  will  would  measure  to  that 
need  "according  as  God  had  prospered  him." 


Now,  to  confirm  what  I  have  said  regarding  Christ's 
wiJl  and  act  in  such  a  case,  lei  me  cite  a  passage  or  two 
from  Christ's  own  lips.  You  know  there  are  many  doubt- 
ing Thomases  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
less, 

Christ  said:  "Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfill/'  Again,  speaking  to  the  healed  leper ;  *'  Go  shew 
thyself  to  the  priest^  and  ofTer  the  gift  that  Moses  com- 
manded for  a  testimony  unto  them." 

Now,  these  two  passages  afford  me  conclosive  proof 
that  the  Saviour  then  considered  binding  such  laws  as 
these:  *' And  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  he 
shall  bring  for  his  trespass,  which  he  hath  committed, 
two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  unto  the  Lord, 
But  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  then  he  that  sinned  shall  bring  for  his 
offering  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  ''  (Lev. 
5.  7,  11).  Again*  **Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks 
unto  the  Lord  tby  God  with  a  tFibute  of  a  free-will  of- 
fering of  thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee.  ,  .  .  And  they  shall  not  appear  before  the 
Lord  empty :  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he 
hath  given  thee"  (Deut.  16.  10,  16,  17), 

Christ  recognized  that  same  principle  of  giving  when 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents  he  spoke  of  giving  to  the 
servants  according  to  their  ability,  implying  that  he  ex- 
pected returns  according  to  that  same  ability.  His  dis- 
ciples recognized  that  same  principle  when  *' every  man 
according  to  his  ability  determined  to  send  relief  unto 
the  brethren  which  dwell  in  Judea  ;  '*  when  **  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week  they  laid  by  them  in  store  as  God 
had  prospered  them."  Every  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  recognized  that  principle  when  at  the 
time  of  admission  he  promised  **  to  contribute  of  his 
earthly  substance,  according  to  his  ability,  to  the  support 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  Church." 

Brother,  live  up  to  your  obligation  and  your  %^ow.  Of 
your  time,  of  your  labor,  nf  your  money,  give  as  you 
are  able,  for  so  you  must  do  to  be  Christ-iike. 

Now,  all  I  have  said  argues  with  equal  force  for  the 
support  of  any  particular  branch  of  the  Church^the 
Methodist,  for  example.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  is  simply  to  meet  your  obligation  to  the 
Church  universal  by  handing  over  the  money  through 
the  Methodist  pay- window.  You  pay  your  vows,  your 
money,  and  the  rest  of  your  Christian  life  through  the 
hMethodist  pay- window. 

p       — '—• — 

I         Neither  mournfully  recalling  the  past,  nor  gazing  fee- 
'      bly  upon  a  confiicting  present,   nor   paralyzed  by   an 
unworthy  fear  of  the  future,  we  should  concentrate  every 
energy  of  heart  and  mind  upon  the  perfecting  of  our 
I      individual  characters  and  the  perfecting  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Church  of  the  present, — J.  M.  Buckley, 


A  Rerifw  of  the  Work  af  the  Woman's  For- 
eigii  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chiirefa  iti  Foochow. 

BY  REV.   N.  J.  PLtJMB. 

The  Girls*  Boarding-School  was  commenced  in  1S59 
From  its  inception  it  was  under  the  management  of  the 
Misses  Woolsion,  who  spent  nearly  twenty-five  years  in 
the  work  at  Foochow, 

Many  difficulties  and  discouragements  arose  in  thcj 
beginning,  but  they  were  all  overcome  by  these  mosj 
devoted  and  faithful  workers.     It  would  be  hard  to  find 
two  more  efficient^  intelligent,  and   conscientious  mis 
sionaries  than  they  were. 

When  the  school  building  was  ready  for  occupancy ' 
no  pupils  presented  themselves,  although  numbers  had 
promised  to  come.  They  had  been  frightened  away  by 
the  evil  reports  of  what  the  foreigners  would  do  to  the 
children  who  attended  the  school.  At  length  the 
school  was  started  and  had  made  some  progress*  when 
again  the  pupils  all  failed  to  come. 

The  faithful  native  preacher,  Rev.  Hu  Po  Mi,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  getting  many  of  the  children 
into  the  school,  was  attacked.  His  house  was  badly 
damaged,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  with  his  family  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Eventually,  however,  the  school  was  , 
again  got  in  motion  and  made  favorable  progress.  Al 
that  time  there  were  very  few  Christians  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  children  from  heathen  families  in 
order  to  have  a  school  at  all. 

When  the  people  were  convinced  that  good»  and  not 
ill,  was  intended  to  the  girls  their  ill-feeling  and  preju- 
dice gave  way. 

This  school  was  supported  by  The  Lt^dies'  Missionar 
Society  of  Baltimore,  and  it  was  ten  years  after  its  com^ 
mencement  that  the  Woman*s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  organized,  when  it  became  the  work  of  the 
society. 

For  many  years  a  foundling  asylum  was  carried  on, 
where  little  cast-off  waifs  were  taken  in  and  cared  for 
until  they  grew  old  enough  to  become  pupils  of  the 
boarding-school ;  and  when  this  work  had  to  be  given 
up  for  the  want  of  some  one  to  carry  it  on,  all  the  girls 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  boarding-school,  and  for 
years  they  were  its  mainstay.  The  fruits  of  this 
foundling  asylum  will  be  found  in  many  Christian^ 
homes  in  China.  The  girls  grew  to  be  intelligent,  edu* 
cated  young  ladies,  and  in  most  cases  became  the  wives 
of  preachers  and  the  happy  mothers  of  Christian  homes. 
No  form  of  Christian  work  for  women  has,  I  think,  been 
more  fruitful  in  good  results  than  this,  and  the  field  is 
just  as  inviting  now  as  it  was  then,  and  should  again  be 
taken  up  in  earnest. 

The  next  form  of  work  to  be  mentioned  was  that  of 
deaconesses  or  Bible- women.  I  remember  well  the 
pleasant  surprise  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety ladies  gave  us  by  sending  their  first  $100  shortly 
after  my  arrival  there  in  iSyo^  and  our  anxious 
thoughts  and  plans    about   how   to   make   use   of   the 
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money.  At  length  we  decided  to  employ  women  as 
Bible-readers  among  their  own  sex.  By  this  time  the 
native  church  had  increased  in  members,  but  there 
were  not  many  women  and  very  few  who  had  any  edu- 
cation, and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  efficient  workers. 
Nevertheless  something  was  done  in  this  direction,  and 
not  without  good  results,  although  the  preaching  often 
degenerated  into  gossip  mingled  with  a  few  common- 
place remarks  about  Christianity.  In  time  some  more 
intelligent  women  were  found. 

Several  years  after  the  commencement  of  this  work 
my  wife,  while  making  one  of  her  customary  visits  with 
me  in  the  Hok  Chiang  District,  found  a  woman  of  un- 
usual intelligence  in  a  small  village.  She  had  been  a 
sewing-woman,  doing  needle-work  in  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do  families  of  her  neighborhood.  She  had  re- 
cently been  converted  and  appeared  to  be  well  fitted 
for  the  work  of  teaching  others,  and  as  her  circum- 
stances were  such  that  she  could  leave  home,  she  was 
soon  sent  out  to  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages.  She 
has  done  excellent  service  for  many  years,  and  is  now  the 
trusted  and  efficient  matron  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  hospital  at  Foochow. 

The  next  work  taken  up  was  that  of  girls'  day-schools. 
There  was  at  first  little  sentiment  even  in  the  native 
church  in  favor  of  schools  for  girls,  and  it  was 
only  by  persistent  effort  that  these  could  be  carried  on. 
Now,  however,  they  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  field,  and  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  the 
ladies,  who  visit  them  regularly,  they  are  doing  great 
good. 

The  school  for  women  was  next  inaugurated.  This 
was  a  great  necessity  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  the  church  and  to  provide  efficient  native 
workers  to  go  from  house  to  house  with  the  open 
Bible. 

The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  opened  at  Foochow, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  women  traveling  and 
having  their  children  cared  for  at  home  there  were  not 
many  at  that  time  who  availed  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ilege. 

Not  long  after  one  was  opened  in  Hinghwa,  seventy- 
.five  miles  south,  which  proved  very  successful,  and  now 
there  are  three  in  that  district.  The  dialect  there  is 
entirely  different  from  that  at  Foochow.  Another  one 
was  carried  on  in  Ing  Chung,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  south-west,  where  the  Amoy  dialect  is  spoken, 
and  is  now  doing  well. 

A  few  years  ago  still  another  was  commenced  in  Ku 
Ching,  one  hundred  miles  north,  and  this,  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  resident  missionary,  is  doing 
valuable  work. 

The  next  to  be  mentioned  is  the  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary work.  The  hospital  for  women  and  children 
was  opened  at  Fo6chow  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
has  proved  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  Mission. 
Many  women  who  would  otherwise  never  have  seen 
Foochow  have  come  for  treatment,  and  have  carried 
away  with  them  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  new  ideas 


of  what  we  are  doing.  Many  homes  have  been  entered, 
much  distress  relieved,  and  light  and  comfort  brought 
to  many  hearts. 

Dispensary  work  has  for  many  years  been  done  in 
the  city  at  our  East  Street  Church. 

In  accordance  with  our  desire  to  establish  a  hospital 
in  the  city,  the  viceroy  made  a  gift  of  $500  to  Miss 
Julia  E.  Sparr,  M.D.,  for  this  purpose.  With  this  and 
some  other  local  subscriptions  property  was  purchased; 
but  opposition  was  raised,  the  go-between  was  impris- 
oned, and  it  became  necessary  to  take  in  exchange  an- 
other property  which  was  much  less  desirable. 

It  hardly  seemed  possible  to  construct  on  the  prem- 
ises any  satisfactory  building,  as  it  was  so  narrow  and 
there  were  limitations  as  to  height,  etc.,  and  for  years, 
owing  to  various  reasons,  the  matter  was  delayed;  but 
last  year  Dr.  M.  E.  Carleton  succeeded,  in  the  face  of 
considerable  opposition,  in  constructing  a  very  com- 
modious hospital,  which  will  accommodate  many  pa- 
tients, and  we  hope  for  excellent  results  in  the  pivot 
city. 

The  above  statements  I  think  will  show  that  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  in 
a  very  progressive  as  well  as  prosperous  condition. 

There  are  now  eight  lady  workers  besides  Miss  Hu 
King  Eng,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral years  getting  a  medical  education  and  is  now  giv- 
ing valuable  aid  to  the  work.  She  is  a  sweet-spirited 
and  devoted  Christian,  and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  do 
much  for  her  people. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  Foochow  Woman's  Con- 
ference I  gather  the  following  statistics  : 

One  boarding-school  for  girls,  60  pupils ;  6  schools 
for  women,  127  pupils;  51  day-schools,  1,002  pupils; 
53  native  teachers ;  7  Bible-women ;  i  hospital,  148 
patients ;  3  dispensaries,  4,646  patients ;  9  students  of 
medicine. 

The  hospital  recently  opened  in  the  city  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  report. 


Our  Work. — The  Church  of  to-morrow  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  our  living  to-day;  and  all  our  powers  should  be 
applied  to  discover  the  mind  of  God.  The  ideal  of  abstract 
purity,  reverence,  zeal,  co-operation,  catholicity,  supremacy, 
universality,  and  spirituality  which  we  find  in  the  word  should 
always  be  held  before  us  as  our  model  and  displayed  by  us  for 
the  guidance  of  others.  Whatever  we  see  in  the  Church  of  to- 
day distorted  we  should  endeavor  to  mold  into  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  or  eliminate  ;  and  enlarge  that  which  is  de- 
fective. Ever  should  we  be  comparing  the  prindples  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Especially  does  it  de- 
volve upon  us  to  beware  of  the  delusive  theory  that  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  the  creature  or  servant  of  the  age. 
Alliance  with  the  world  has  ever  been  the  precursor  of  wicked- 
ness. We  are  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  this  generation  undoubt- 
ing  faith  in  God's  word,  unselfish  devotion  to  his  law.  Ac- 
cording to  our  teaching  and  living  will  future  standard-bearers 
be  strong  towers,  or  reeds  shaken  by  every  wind  of  doctrine; 
seekers  after  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  or  covetous  only 
for  the  dross  which  perisheth.— /.  M,  Buckley. 
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Head-quarters,  190  West  Fourth  Street,  Cintritinatu  O, 
The  following  ;irr  thr  oflTK'tTs  and  Executive  Comniitiee : 
lYesidcdl.  Bishop  J,  ^[.  Waklen,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Vice-Presidents. 
Hon,  Amos  ShinklL%  JudgL'  M.  It.  Hagans,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Courtney:  Corresponding  Secretary.  Re\.  J.  C.  Hartzell,  D.D. ; 
Assistant  Corresponding^  Secretaries.  Rev.  George  W.  Gray. 
D.D.,  and  Rev,  James  S,  Chad  wick,  D.D. ;  Honorary  Corre- 
sponding Secretary.  Rev.  R.  S,  Rust,  D,D..  LL,D. ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Rev,  T.  H.  Peame»  D.D. :  Treasurer,  Rev.  Earl 
Cranston*  D,D. ;  Assistant  Treasurer.  Rev,  Sandford  Hunt. 
D.D,.  of  New  York. 

Executive  Committee:  J.  \L  Walden,  Amos  Shinkk*.  Earl 
Cranst(m,  M,  B.  Hagaus.  W.  I,.  Hypes.  \V.  F,  Boyd.  Archer 
Dmwn,  H,  Liebhart.  R.  S.  Rusl,  and  J,  C.  Hartzell,  *-r  officio. 

This  society  has  just  finished  twenty* live  years  of 
successful  work  in  the  South  and  well  deserves  our 
commendatiun  and  the  irralitude  and  liberality  of  our 
people. 

From  the  annual  report  ot  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary we  gather  the  following  interesting  facts  : 

The  amount  expended  has  reached  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $2,939,7^5'-J9.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the 
far-reaching  and  gracious  results  already  achieved. 
From  these  schools  Christian  ministers,  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, and  intelligent  citizens  have  gone  forth  to  be 
leaders  in  the  development  of  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood  throughout  the  South,  in  its  homes,  in  com- 
merce, in  politics,  and  in  the  Church. 

The  schools  under  the  direction  of  this  society  are 
Chnsti:m  m  hooU.      l.vrrv  rhnpel  is  a  temide  u\  worship 


to  the  living  God,  The  Bible  is  a  text-book  in  schools 
of  every  grade.  Religious  instruction  is  given  in  every 
class-room;  and  in  our  schools  of  industry  we  seek  to 
dignify  labor,  and  give  such  practical  instruction  as 
w  ill  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  industrious  and 
successful  lives. 

These  schools  are  for  both  white  and  colored  people. 
The  policy  of  the  Church  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  One  society  and  administration  for  all  our  bcnernlenl 
educational  work  in  the  South  anmng  both  races. 

Second.  Schools  among  colored  people  and  schools  amont: 
white  people,  to  be  so  located  as  to  best  serve  the  interests  f  »f 
the  Conferences  and  people  tu  lie  benefited. 

Third,  There  is  to  be  no  exclusion  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition.  Separation  in  schools,  as  in  Confer- 
ences, is  to  be  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

1lie  total  receipts  for  the  year  which  closed  June  jo 
from  all  sources  were  $323,656.44,  This  is  a  net  in- 
crease over  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the 
society  of  $56,008.44.  This  increase  comes  from  the 
following  sources:  Conference  collections,  $2,856;  an- 
nuities, $2,600;  bequests,  $i9t263.35;  scholafshijis, 
$500 ;  from  students,  tuition,  room -rent,  incidentals, 
$10,141,62.  *rhe  remainder  of  th|  increase  came  from 
sundry  sources,  principally  in  donations  to  the  building 
fund. 

During  the  year  all  expenses  were  met  and  thcrt-  was 
a  reduction  of  indebtedness  of  $7,298,89. 

An  encouraging  fe.tturi:  is  the  increase  of  <t\ej  .si 0,000 


from  students^  Indicating  a  most  hopeful  advance  in 
sdf-help. 

The  society  has  41  institutions,  with  330  teachers, 
9,3 10  students  in  attendance,  and  property  worth 
$1,800,800  in  the  midst  of  30  Annual  Conferences  and 
450,000  church  communicants. 

These  schools  are  so  graded  and  located  and  related 
in  courses  of  study  as  to  form  a  federation  of  institu- 
tions, inchiding  professional,  classical,  academic,  and 
industrial  schools. 

The  following  results  are  already  assured  : 

K  The  property  is  absolutely  safe  to  the  Church. 

2.  Schools  of  similar  grade  have  substantially  the  same 
courses  of  study. 

3.  Local  responsibility  and  co-operation  are  being  devel- 
oped as  rapidly  as  the  financial  ability  of  the  people  will  jus- 
tify. 

4.  College  degrees,  in  course  or  honoraryj  are  only  con- 
ferred by  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  and  then,  as  a  rule» 
only  in  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  the  society. 

5.  No  new  schools  will  be  founded  in  the  South  among  our 
people,  either  white  or  colored,  without  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  central  office. 

6.  No  teachers  can  be  employed  not  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church. 

7.  The  Bible  is  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  all  grades  of 
every  school,  whether  theological,  collegiate,  or  academic. 

B,  To  a  very  great  extent  the  same  text-books  are  used  in 
all  schools  of  the  same  gmde.  making  it  possible  to  contract 
for  them  at  the  lowest  rates,  as  well  as  lo  insure  the  use  of  the 
btrst  books. 

At  the  close  of  each  school  month  the  president  or 
principal  in  charge  forwards  to  the  office  of  the  society 
a  report  on  blanks  furnished,  setting  forth  the  faculties 
and  detailed  classification  of  students,  with  the  numbers 
taught  in  the  various  grades. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  annual  report  is  made  for 
each  institution,  containing  the  summaries  for  the  year. 
The  following  are  the  aggregates  from  all  the  schools^ 
and  will  be  of  special   interest   as  indicating  the  great 


variety  of   instniction    given, 
the  comparative  amount  of  worf 
done  in  schools  of  different  grades : 
Teachers   of   all   grades :    Mali 
182;  female,  148;   total,  330;  als 
practice  teachers,  147  ;  graml  loial, 

477- 

Students  enrolled:  Male,  4,696] 
female,  4,614;  totah  9i3io. 

Students  residing  in  boardinj 
halls,  2,050. 

In    college    courses    of   study : 
Classical,  99 ;  scientific,  36  ;  philc^ 
sophical,   22;    specials^   15;    ton 

In  academic  courses  of  stndy^ 
College  preparatory,  1,099;  normal, 
598;  English,  6,249  ;  specials,  92J 
total,  9,138. 

Preparing  for  the  mimstry  1  In 
regular  course  :  Seniors,  2^  ;  middles,  26  ;  juniors,  145; 
specials,  132  ;  total,  326, 

In  medical  schools:  Seniors,  26;  middles^  69;  jtuj 
iors,  too;  total,  195. 
In  school  of  dentistry,  5, 
In  school  of  pharmacy,  9. 
Students  in   music:  Vocal  classes,  3,823;  voice  cult- 
ure,  220;  organ,   205;  piano,  44S ;   other  instruments, 
24;  total,  4,720* 

Students  in  art  :   Male,  14;  female. 
Students  in  nurse-training,  50. 
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Students   aided  :   Uy   the  society,  269  ; 
Education,  155;  total,  424. 

Manual  training  and  trade  schools  : 
training  and  trade  schools  wp  to  this  date  have  all  been 
in  the  schools  among  the  (  olored  people,  The  sum- 
maries for  tlie  year  are  as  fallows  :  Male  students  1,003; 
female,  1,220;  total,  2,223. 

They  are  distributed  as  fallows  : 

Agriculture,  169;  printing,  1S9  ;  tailoring,  lS  ; 
painting,  j  i  ;  type-writing,  22 ;  carpentry.  470 : 
cabinet-making,  20 ;  wood-working,  machine-shop, 
16;  blacksmithing,  123;  iron-working,  machine 
shop,  1$  ;  wagon-making,  21  ;  housekeeping,  234  : 
sewing,  1,157;  cooking,  219;  dress-making.  197: 
millinery,  54;  shoe-making,  82;  masonry,  99; 
laundrying,  144;  painting  and  graining,  92;  gar- 
dening, 12;  art  needle-work,  20;  architectural 
drawing,  14  ;  glazing,  6;  Lakery,  9;  engraving,  15  ; 
scroll-sawing,  20;  milling,  8. 

Conversions  reparted  during  the  year,  457. 

The  society  has  nearly  one  half  as  many  insti- 
tutions of  learning  under  its  direction  as  are  found 
elsewhere  conducted  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  in  these  are 
nearly  two  fifths  of  all  the  students  gathered  in 
Methodist  Episcopal  schools. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  si  hoois  controlled  by 
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irni>osing,  and  valuable  stnicturtfs,  samples  of  whu  h  are 
given  with  ihis  report. 

The  following  complete  list  of  the  insiitutions  of 
learning  is  an  evidence  of  the  widely  extended  work  of 
the  society  : 

Institutions  among  Colored   People. 
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J? 

in 

COULSt^lATB. 

C'.'Htrul  'rcnfiev-.ee  College,  Nashville*  Tcpn 

CUrk  Ufiivcrsity,  Atlanta,  G*« ...    ,.. 

Hijst  Uuivcrsitv,  H'  J]i  Spjihl*-.  Mis* 

[pUflin  Utiivcrsitv    '                          S.  C    . 

tBTo 

1870 

187s 
fj78 

tsss 

.S<9 

19 

>6 

,1 

16 

4 

4 
J 

17 

3 
1 

til 
IS? 

337 

184 

*7» 
41» 

3^ 

«3« 

55, ■^-'  ^ 

fjr.,.-. 

ic..., 

3o,o*» 

]OO,OQ0 

6,000 

5*000 

40,000 
50,000 

>3»<»o 

131,000 
IO,,Q60 

Mor^^ II  College.  1                             .  -^     ...,...,,.., 
0eiinett  CoHejjCt  ( i                          i ,  N»  C.  .♦*»...... 

WUcy  University.                           v .     _ 

|»hilAa«ier  Smiih  C            .              Kock,  Ark..       ., 

Gearnc  R.  Sn*ilh  College,  S^^Uitlidf  Mo.  (noC  open 

pa.sl  year) .....,».. 

•TtllSOLOGICAl,, 

Gammon  Theological  5^ininarv.  Atlanta^  Gu«<»*, 

ACADHMtC, 

Haven  Academy,  Wfiyncsborough,  Ga 

Central  Alabama  Academy,  HtinUviJlCf  Ala^f^* 

\a  ( ir.ingc  Academy,  La  t  '.r;inj|j;c,  G^ ^, . 

CcH-jkmaD  Academy,  Jacksonville,  i'la ,,„ 

Gitbert  Academy,  Winsted,  La*^ 

Samuel  Hu»to«  College,  Austin,  Tex^  (iint  opened 
the  past  yearjl. .....»..,..**....--.... 

Morrtslown  Academy,  Morri&tr.wn,  Tenn 

La  Harne  Academy,  New  Ortcani,  La. 

Aleiiandrla   .\c.idemy,  Alexandriu^  La 

JNSrlTUTlONS    AMONG    WllMi:    PEOPLK. 


COLLKtitATlU 

U'  S,  Grant  Unlvenity*  Aiheb^  and  ChAtuiDooga, 

Tcun.,  1S67J  a«d.. '  tg86 

Fort  Worth  University,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ...,.».  1871 

Little  Hf)ck  University,  Little  HocVi,  Ark.*... .  1H83 

ACAB^MIC, 
Ellijay  .Academy,  Kllijaj ,  Ga , 

■  King^ley  Academy^  Bloomingdale,  I'enn. .... 
p^owcir^  Valley  Academy,  Well  S(>ring»  Tcnii. 
>  Mt.  2ion  AcatJemy,  Mt,  Zion,  Ga 

tidioteter  Academy,  Leicester,  N.  C.**4^^«..,« 

BiMwin  Academy,  Baldwin,  I.a .«  . . , , 

MulUiHeii  Academy,  Kinney,  Ala. ,,, 

Parrot! svvUc  Academy,  ParroitsviHe,  Tenn 

Fairvicw  Academy,  Trapp  Hill,  N.  C, 

Graham  Academy,  Mar^nalberg^  N.  C.     

Wnodhiiid   -\cademy,  Cufoberhuiid,  Mbu. ........ 

Dciririrr-ii   Academy,  JDemore^l,  Oa ,.    ... 

Bloomington  Collei^c,  Btoomifigton,  "rcnn. 

■  iioUtoo  A  cud  e  my,  New  Market,  Tenn  ......... 

lllcLcmorcsvillc  Academy.  McLcmoresv'e,  Tenn, 

Boaiioke   Academy,  Roanoke.    Va,   {tiQt  opened 
the  past  ycarj 


Total..... , 33oJ   t»,3  iol  $  1 ,800,600 
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60 
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114 
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163 

jOii,Ou«:» 
65,000 


•  Biblical  clcpartmerfi*  arc  maintained  in  all  the  cnllegtate  and  *ome  of  the 
academte  tenicni.  In  all,  two  hui^dred  .nid  tbirty-oue  yoitng  colorei^  mcii  were 
iiii»lrui.ieil  in  IhcDlogical  sliidie*  during  the  yc.Tr- 
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Tho  Law  of  ChrSstiuii   Beueflceiiee. 

BY    H,  C.   HAYDN,  D.D,,  LL.D. 

•'Thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God:  for  it  b  he 
givelh  thee  power  to  get  wealth."    Deui,  8.  i8. 

"  In  that  day  shall  ihcre  Ik*  upon  the  bells  of   UiC  h<3 
HOLINESS  UNTO  THK  LORD.'*    J^^cA,  14.  20. 

**  \J\yon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  hy 
him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him/'     1   Cor,  16.  2, 

"Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptmng  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Fatherp  ami  of  the  Soti,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  luvc  com- 
manded you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  )'ou  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world."     JAi/A  2S,  19.  20. 

That  this  world  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  creative 
hand  of  God  and  ordered  by  his  providence  over  it 
as  a  theater  of  human  enterprise  is  evident.  The  niw 
material  and  the  possibilities  of  wealth  are  in  the  stnict- 
ure  of  the  globe  itself.  In  man  lies  the  power  to  realize 
these  possibilities,  since  to  him  has  been  given  dominion. 
The  world  is  God's,  for  he  made  it.  The  gold,  the 
silver,  the  iron,  the  ocean  highway,  the  subtle  forces  of 
the  universe  are  his.  Man  is  the  only  creature  that 
can  appreciate  or  utilize  these  immense  resoiirces^ — and 
he  is  his  Father's  child  ;  this  world  is  one  room  in  hi 
Father's  house,  which  he  is  to  occupy  for  a  time,  then 
pass  on  to  another.  He  is  more  than  a  child  by  c 
tioii  ;  he  is  redeemed  at  a  price. 

There  is  in  the  world  an  organized  revolt  from  God, 
turning  it  into  a  pandemonium  of  sin;  a  great  perversion 
of  man-soul  itself  from  its  rightful  allegiance  and  filial 
regard  as  a  child  of  God;  and  a  great  abuse  of  this  be; 
tifid  world,  turning  it  to  selfish  uses  that  are  legion. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  recover  man,  and,  through  man  recovered,  to  do 
away  with  the  abuses  of  the  world.  Since  then  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  preached. 

It  began  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world,  ax 
people  whose  supreme  honor  is  that  they  have  given 
the  world  the  one  perfect  character,  the  one  teacher,  the 
one  faith  which  has  the  characteristics  of  a  religion  f( 
mankind.  Cradled  in  a  manger,  nursed  in  Galilee 
the  Gentiles—beautiful  Galilee — by  the  way  of  the  cross 
of  Calvary  and  the  grave  it  reached  Pentecost  through 
a  resurrection,  and  then  began  the  march  of  conquest 
by  a  Gos[>el  jj reached  by  a  handful  of  obscure  disciples, 
making  their  ap|>eal  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Speedily  it 
spread  over  the  Roman  world,  and  in  our  day,  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  compassed  the  earthy  levying  u 
all  the  appliances  of  modern  civilis^ation  in  the  prosi 
tiim  of  its  great  mission. 

It  began  wiih  our  departing  Lord's  great  commissi' 
'* Preach  ray  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  so  to  fulfill  my 
word:  **  I*  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me,'*  It  was  set  aflame  at  Pentecost^  and 
devotion  carried  on  what  divine  love  began.  This 
is  as  sacred  as  love  can  make  it.  It  is  laid  on  the  he; 
of  them  who  osve  all  th^t  they  have  and  are  to  this  love 
of  (jod. 

It  is  tender  as  tlic  tears  of  Jesus.     To  respond  to 
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commission,  and  laku  the  world  in(Q  uiir  heart,  is  the 
choicest  privilege  of  them  who  with  love  respond  to  a 
love  that  lor  the  joy  of  making  God  knouii  and  saving 
men  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  Through 
eighteen  centuries  no  people  have  so  entered  into  the 
thought  of  Jesus  as  the  Moravians  to-day — one  in  sixty 
on  mission  fields,  the  rest  taxing  themselves  twelve 
dollars  apiece  for  their  support.  On  this  they  thrive*  the 
work  abroad  outreaching  the  work  at  home.  The  story 
that  began  at  Herrnhut  is  a  second  Ac  ts  of  this  Christian 
era.  '*  Holiness  to  the  Lord  '*  they  wrote  on  all  their  avo- 
cations»  which  were  subordinated  to  the  su|ireme  end  of 
all  avocations — the  preaching  of  the  Gosjiel  of  the  king- 
dom to  all  men.  They  read  the  Master's  '*Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God/  and  let  it  stand  unemasculated, 
*and  faced  it  in  sublime  devotion.     So  they  prospered. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  thing  to  achieve  in 
all  this  vast  enterprise.  It  is  not  supremely  difficult  to 
get  parents  to  give  up  their  children  to  go  at  his  call  to 
ihe  world's  end,  nor  to  get  children  to  give  up  themselves, 
but  to  get  the  Church  to  send  the  willing  and  competent 
ones,  furnish  their  support,  and  give  them  the  means  of 
aggressive  work  in  the  fields  they  enter — hoc  opus  est. 
And  this  is  not  because  the  work  is  a  failure,  or  the 
scheme  visionary,  or  the  duly  doubtful,  or  the  means  in 
hand  inadequate;  it  is  solely  because  "  Holiness  '\K^i  thl 
Lord"  is  not  written  on  the  bells  of  the  horses,  on  the 
avocations  and  jVleasures  of  life;  because  the  last  thing 
to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  divine  love  and  right- 
eousness is  the  wealth  that  men  have  created  out  of 
God's  world  in  the  use  of  the  powers  that  are  God- 
given — God-given  powers  converting  God- given  re- 
sources into  selfish,  unnecessary,  and  perilous  accumula- 
tions^ into  pnjfligal  «!\penditurcr  u|K-m  self  in  the  pleasures 


and  pride  of  an  hour.  This  is  the  great  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom.  Consecrate  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  to  (iod,  and  the  eanh  will  speedily 
be  filled  with  his  glory  ! 

The  relation  of  wealth  to  the  work  of  evangelization 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  city  and  country,  needs  no  elah* 
oration.  It  is  because  wealth  can  be  converted  into 
money,  and  money  into  influence,  creating  and  equip* 
ping  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  hospitals*  churches, 
supporting  preachers  and  teachers,  translating  antl 
publishing  the  Kible  and  a  pure  literature,  exploring 
continents,  lighting  the  devil  in  Africa  antl  Asia,  as  well 
as  at  home,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  realization  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  And  unless  loyalty 
to  Christ  reaches  this  it  must  fail  of  accomplishment. 

Why  not?  Why  should  this  be  so  difficult — the 
supreme  effort  of  faith  ?  No  doubt  it  is.  Why  shouhi 
the  poi  ket'book  wtih  most  men  be  the  last  thing  to  be 
reached  ?  Comparatively  few  men  love  to  give  away  for 
any  cause  whatever,  nor  arc  men  commonly  lovely  in 
giving  when  they  do  give.  They  are  more  approachable 
on  any  other  side  than  this.  When  thus  approached,  the 
response  that  is  made  is  often  pitiful  in  its  littleness  as 
well  as  in  the  meanness  of  its  spirit.  It  is  neither  a 
sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord,  nor  a  healing  balm  unto 
themselves,  realizing  the  Master's  **It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive/*  Now  why  is  this?  Is  it  because 
men  are  miserly?  Not  exactly  that,  for  the  very  people 
who  make  such  an  ado  about  a  dollar  for  missions  will 
the  next  day  spend  hundreds  on  a  prodigal  entertainment 
for  their  friends,  or  tens  on  an  operatic  entertainment, 
horse-race,  or  something  of  the  sort  for  themselves, 
rhey  spend  money  lavishly,  but  this  is  a  self*glor)Mng  affair 
and  Christ  has  not  yet  got  the  seat  that  self  has  usurped. 
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The  short  of  it  is,  it  is  the  love  of  money.  Straight- 
way it  is  answered,  "It  is  not  money  I  love;  it  is  what 
money  will  secure."  Yes,  but  what's  the  difference  so 
long  as  its  uses  center  in  one's  self  and  one's  immediate 
friends?  We  sec  it  put  into  jewels  to  adorn  (?)  one's 
person;  into  unnecessary  outfit  and  display;  into  vast 
accumulations  for  the  endowment,  not  of  institutions  to 
bless  the  world,  but  of  children  for  whom  a  brighter 
future,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  were  in  store  without  it ; 
into  still  vaster  accumulations  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
an  ambition  for  power,  or  the  vain  glory  of  being  known 
as  one  of  the  plutocracy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
All  this  sort  of  thing  is  love  of  money.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  people  who  have  much.  We  need  not  spin  fine 
distinctions  here.  So  long  as  the  end  is  one's  self,  while 
the  money  value  of  these  things  is  in  the  view,  in  the 
calculation,  and  in  the  ambition,  it  is  love  of  money. 

This  is  the  perversion  of  a  noble  faculty — the  faculty 
of  acquisition,  of  possession,  essential  to  self-respect. 
But  the  reign  of  the  love  of  money  is  perilous.  '*  It  is  a 
root  of  all  kinds  of  evil"  that  is  sending  its  virus  through 
the  soul.  The  warning  against  it  is  the  most  emphatic 
of  any  in  holy  writ.  Why  ?  Because  the  love  of  money 
so  easily  grows  into  a  passion,  and  once  a  passion  it 
dominates  the  soul.  It  easily  glides  into  covetousness 
and  idolatry  and  dries  up  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
and  contracts  the  outreachings  of  the  soul,  making  it 
impervious  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  Once  a  passion, 
the  temptation  to  overreaching  and  the  abuse  of  power 
is  often  overmastering  to  integrity  and  the  law  of  love. 
Every  day  is  seen  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  "They  that 
will  to  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition,"  which  some — in  our  day 
many — reaching  after  have  been  led  astray  from  the 
faith,  and  have  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows. 

The  passion  to  be  rich,  even  "  the  richest  man  in  the 
world,"  is  not  a  very  noble,  much  less  a  Christian,  passion. 
It  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  can  never  realize  itself  and  fulfill  the  command,  **  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Abuse  of  power,  as 
this  ambition  wins  its  way,  is  as  sure  to  follow  as  the 
tides  the  moon.  It  will  crowd  a  competitor  unfairly,  it 
will  take  undue  advantage  of  the  weak,  it  will  obstruct 
legislation  and  corrupt  the  courts,  it  will  menace  the 
welfare  of  society.  The  power  of  vast  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  the  like  of  which  the  world  never  saw 
before,  is  the  most  menacing  evil  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  is  easy  for  them  who  have  gained,  for  whatever 
cause,  control  of  this  immense  power  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  is  altogether  for  the  public  good  that  they 
should  have  this  control,  and  yet  it  is  all  the  while  seen 
that,  above  every  thing  else,  it  is  ministering  to  their 
personal  advantage  and  the  increase  of  their  power,  and 
what  they  dispense — the  best  of  them — is  but  a  bagatelle 
of  what  they  add  to  their  already  immense  accumulations. 
Such  power  is  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God. 


Be  men  never  so  well  intentioned  at  the  outset,  the  re- 
sult cannot  be  doubtful.  Mohammed  began  as  an  honest 
enthusiast,  no  doubt.  "  But  the  hour  soon  came  when 
the  suggestion  arose  in  his  mind  that  he  might  accelerate 
the  triumph  of  his  own  principles  by  some  compromise 
with  truth  and  justice,  by  acts  of  policy  involving  deceit 
and  violence.  His  own  power  became  identified  in  his 
mind  with  that  of  the  cause  he  originally  asserted,  and 
he  began  to  think  that  some  alloy  in  the  gold  and  silver 
with  which  he  was  intrusted  might  make  the  metal  w^ork 
the  better,  and  so  he  consented  to  embase  it.  Increas- 
ing visions  of  power  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and 
the  glory  of  them  rose  before  his  mind ;  he  consented  to 
pay  to  the  principal  of  evil  the  homage  which  was  sug- 
gested to  him.  .  .  .  The  bargain  of  the  evil  one  was  strictly 
kept.  To  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  case  of  one 
man,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them 
were  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  himself  and  his 
successors,  but  the  curse  of  falsehood  has  remained  at- 
tached to  the  Mohammedan  empire  and  is  daily  involv- 
ing it  in  deeper  ruin  and  degradation."* 

What  our  Lord  did  when  tempted  of  the  devil  with 
the  offer  of  the  world  is  the  only  thing  a  mortal  man 
may  do  if  he  would  be  safe  himself,  nor  make  himself 
the  scourge  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile this  ambition  in  its  progress,  methods,  spirit,  and 
end  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "Holiness  to 
THE  Lord  "  can  not  be  writ  on  this  business. 

The  curse  of  England  is  that  England  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  score  of  her  millions  of  people.  The  trend 
among  us  in  the  same  direction  is  a  menace  to  our  lib- 
erties and  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  and  so  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  why  dwell  on  this  here  ?  Be- 
cause, far  more  than  we  realize,  we  are  under  the  spell  of 
the  ambitions  that  center  and  end  in  this  material  world, 
and  the  glamour  of  these  immense  fortunes  is  dazing  our 
sight  and  corrupting  the  sources  of  our  social  and  relig- 
ious life — yours  and  mine — ours  and  our  children's. 

We  start  out  w^ith  the  self-evident  proposition  that 
matter  is  to  be  dominated  by  mind.  The  Gospel  takes 
a  step  forward  and  puts  the  kingdom  of  heaven  fore- 
most in  the  sight  of  men — the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit— 
and  says  all  things  else  are  subordinate  to  it.  And 
this  cannot  be  realized  in  the  world — this  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost — until  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  conse- 
crated to  him.  And  this  cannot  be  done  till  it  reaches 
the  ends  and  aims  of  men — their  inmost  heart — and  it  is 
accepted,  this  is  God's  world  and  I  am  one  of  the  great 
family  of  his  children,  holding  in  trust  certain  tal- 
ents— for  one,  the  power  to  get  wealth,  which  is  already 
God's,  and  turn  it  to  uses  pleasing  to  him.  This 
means  all  of  us — great  men  and  little  men,  with  great 
fortunes  or  none  at  all.  This  is  not  ambition  to  be  rich ; 
it  is  a  passion  to  be  a  faithful  steward  of  trusts,  and  to  use 
all  talents  and  every  sort  of  power  to  further  the  ends 
that  we  know  lie  nearest  to  the  heart  of  God.  And  we 
know — or   we   repudiate   his   Gospel — that   his   will    is 

*  W.nce,    Central  Pcints  in  our  Lord's  Ministry. 
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that  all  men  should  receive  his  revelation  of  truth  and 
grace;  that  the  supreme  business  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  to  "  preach  his  Gospel  to  every  creature  "  that 
**  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ."  Make  the  moral  desert 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose !  Put  your  own  hand  to  it, 
water  it  with  your  own  prayers,  and  see  it  done  before 
your  own  eyes. 

This  can  be  brought  about  by  no  spurt  of  enthusiasm, 
however  awakened.  It  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  own 
study  of  that  one  book — the  world's  book — unfolding 
the  divine  purpose  of  redemption  from  little  to  much, 
the  seed  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  growing 
till  the  fruit  shakes  like  Lebanon — the  promise  in  Eden 
fulfilled  in  the  city  of  God,  the  mustering-place  of  all 
the  saints  of  all  ages  and  lands.  In  the  book  we  are 
with  Christ  on  the  cross,  with  him  among  the  hallelujahs 
of  the  redeemed,  catching  at  the  promise  of  the  dawn 
that  takes  in  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  thrilled  at  mid- 
day by  the  visions  of  Isaiah,  lifted  to  the  assurance  of 
victory  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  born  onward 
by  the  breath  of  Pentecost  and  the  chariot  of  fire  till  great 
voices  are  heard  in  heaven  saying,  "The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ ! "  This  is  what  the  Bible  is  for,  if  we  care  to 
know — and  it  is  a  fetich  to  us  if  we  don't,  say  what  we 
will — to  feed,  inform,  and  inspire  our  souls  to  work  with 
God  for  God's  ends  in  redemption — and  for  all  men^  for 
he  is  the  Father  of  them  all,  and  will  be  a  Father  to  them 
all.  This  is  why  he  has  given  us  power  to  get  wealth. 
This  is  why  it  has  been  intrusted  to  ua  as  the  result  of 
inheritance  from  them  who  had  this  power,  that  the 
sooner  may  be  realized  the  prayer  of  the  ages:  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in 
earth."  May  God  forgive  us  that  we  have  abused  his 
Bible  so  much  worse  than  have  the  critics ! 

Thus  we  get  down  to  bed-rock,  from  thence  to  build 
our  structure  of  a  living  faith,  and  center  all  our  activ- 
ities of  every  sort  here,  to  make  life  Christian,  and  put 
the  motive  of  beneficence  into  the  throbbing  heart  that 
sends  the  blood  to  the  very  extremities  of  our  corporate 
existence. 

This  being  the  end  for  which  we  live,,  makes  our 
investments  in  it  of  time,  labor,  and  money  winsome, 
cheerful,  generous,  as  we  are  apt  to  be  when  our  ruling 
passion  is  being  realized.  And  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  at  this  matter  but  by  being  principled  in  the 
thing  through  love — love  unfailing  and  overmastering  of 
the  King,  our  Redeemer,  bringing  its  precious  gifts  as  a 
worshipful  offering  to  lay  at  his  feet. 

Then,  next,  put  method  into  it.  The  Lord's  business 
calls  for  an  infusion  of  common  sense.  It  must  not 
be  left  to  hap-hazard.  It  must  be  planned  for  and 
held  to  account — systematized.  Otherwise  the  things  of 
self-indulgence  will  run  away  with  us,  and  we  can  never 
say,  with  certainty,  I  am  putting  the  kingdom  first  in 
my  expenditures.  The  people  who  hold  themselves  to 
no  account  are  always  accounting  themselves  to  have 
given  more  than  they  have.     We  are  not  Jews,  but  the 


providential  training  given  to  this  people  through  whom 
we  have  received  the  Gospel  is  instructive.  The  tithes 
for  the  service  of  religion  came  first.  It  was  largely, 
generously  provided  for.  What  would  we  think  if  any 
thing  like  such  a  per  cent,  were  taken  now  from  our 
income  at  the  outset,  thus,  in  advance,  putting  the  brake 
upon  personal  expenditures  and  accumulation?  And 
yet  this  is  what  all  religious  people  do.  In  India,  China, 
Japan,  what  prodigal  sums  are  laid  on  temple  shrines, 
what  sacrifices  on  the  altars  of  their  faith,  shaming 
Christian  devotion.  Is  this  not  suggestive  and  instruct- 
ive ?  When  the  demands  of  civilization  and  society 
are  so  urgent,  and  the  appeal  to  the  carnal  man  and  the 
competitive  spirit  running  through  all  things  are  so  im- 
perative. Christian  principle  must  take  its  stand  at  the 
outset,  or  never.  A  purse  already  drained  is  not  a 
promising  thing  to  turn  to  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
Firsts  thy  gift  to  the  Lord  !  so  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
"  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  though  so  precious  and  so  true, 
misconceived  and  misapplied,  has  been  one  of  the  weak- 
est planks  in  the  working  forces  of  the  Church.  Know 
ye  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  being  alone.  By 
works  is  faith  made  perfect.  James  is  still  needed  to 
correct  misapprehension.  Put  method  into  thy  giving, 
or  thy  giving  will  be  slender,  and  thy  service  for  the 
kingdom,  thy  share  in  its  triumphs,  smalL 

Next,  emphasize  another  vroxdi— proportionate.  Every 
man  according  to  his  several  ability.  Every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  year  by  year.  Here  is  another 
hard  thing  to  realize.  Because  of  its  unfairness  ?  Not  so. 
"  To  whom  he  hath  given  much,  of  him  will  he  ask  the 
more."  That  seems  reasonable.  Ought  every  man  to 
be  willing  to  bear  his  full  share  of  all  responsibilities  in 
Church  and  State?  It  would  seem  that  he  should;  his 
share — just  that.  Is  this  easy  of  realization  ?  By  no 
means.  Ought  a  man  who  rises  from  poverty  to  com- 
petence, from  competence  to  wealth,  to  march  along  in 
like  ratio  with  his  gifts  for  the  kingdom  with  his  share 
of  the  burdens  of  State  ?  It  would  seem  so.  Will  he  ? 
Commonly,  he  will  do  no  such  thing.  The  man  who 
tithes  his'thousand  for  the  Lord  will  not  commonly  tithe 
his  hundred  thousand,  still  less  his  million;  his  tens  of 
millions,  never.  Why  not?  Can't  he  afford  a  million 
out  of  ten  millions  better  than  he  could  a  hundred  out  of 
ten  hundred  ?  It  looks  from  afar  as  if  he  might.  What 
is  the  matter?  Most  likely  he  is  looking  at  the  largeness 
of  the  sum  subtracted  and  not  at  the  bigness  of  the 
remainder;  this  for  one  thing.  For  another  he  has 
probably  grown  close  as  he  has  become  rich,  and  closer 
as  he  has  grown  old. 

Old  people,  for  some  reason,  are  commonly  stingy; 
but  not  always.  I  have  known  in  my  day  two  very  well- 
to-do  but  not  rich  men  who  conscientiously  lived  up  to 
the  rule  of  proportionate  giving,  increasing  their  per- 
centages as  they  went  along — S.  M.  Edgell,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Reuben  Hitchcock,  of  Painsville,  the  grandest  men 
in  the  use  of  money  that  I  have  personally   had  to  do 
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with.  And  how  great  their  rewards !  O  the  benedic- 
tions that  followed  them !  I  have  known  women,  a 
goodly  number,  of  like  mind  and  like  reward.  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  a  very  rich  man — in  the  modern  sense, 
rich — that  did  this,  unless  it  be  Leopold  of  little  Bel- 
gium, the  grandest  figure  in  modern  times  in  far-reaching 
and  self-sacrificing  beneficence  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Congo  Free  State  is  his  enduring  monument.  And  yet 
we  have  in  this  country  a  hundred  men  who  could  do 
as  much,  and  be  in  no  wise  impoverished.  Why  don't 
they  ?  Because  vast  accumulations  commonly  work 
away  from  large  beneficei.ee,  and  away  from  taxation, 
too,  leaving  the  burdens  of  society  so  much  the  heavier 
on  the  rest  as  the  millions  abstracted  are  many.  So 
fulfilling  the  law  of  love?  Nay,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  But  the  laws  are  unjust !  I  believe  it. 
Stay  and  right  them,  for  every  body's  sake.  To  do  a 
wrong,  to  mend  a  wrong,  and  leave  the  wrong  principle 
to  keep  on  working  wrong  is  wrong.  Kill  the  wrong 
principle,  and  we  all  sit  under  our  vine  and  fig-tree  and 
cheerfully  pay  for  our  security  and  peace,  and  bless  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  for,  lo !  the  strong  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,  instead  of  increasing  them. 

When  we  get  ready  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
about  the  claims  of  the  kingdom  upon  us,  we  shall  turn 
to  our  Bibles — those  very  Bibles  that  so  many  say  they 
reverence,  but  do  not  heed — and  let  them  speak  to  our 
heart  and  conscience.  Once  on  a  time  our  Lord  stood 
over  against ,  the  treasury  and  observed  how  they  cast 
gifts  into  it.  And  they  that  were  rich  cast  in  much. 
So  far,  well !  they  ought.  But  the  one  unnamed  and 
yet  immortalized  was  a  widow  that  brought  her  farthing. 
It  was  more  than  her  share.  She  of  her  poverty  hath 
given  more  than  they  all,  even  all  her  living!  Why 
single  her  out?  It  was  only  a  farthing.  The  man 
who  gives  an  immense  sum  out  of  a  more  immense  fort- 
une is  an  example  to  but  few — to  other  men  of  like 
means — to  most  of  us  not  the  least.  So  far  good.  The 
widow  with  her  two  mites  touches  us  all — reaches  all  the 
way  up.  Her  gift  was  great  in  spirit,  great  in  the  king- 
dom that  measures  all  things  by  love ! 

In  this  we  may  all  be  great;  and  when  we  are,  love 
will  prompt  us  each  to  give  our  pence,  and  share  our 
pounds,  and  write  our  checks,  every  man  according  to 
his  several  ability.  Then  how  the  kingdom  will  move 
on !  How  the  Gospel  will  be  preached !  How  the 
churches  will  thrive  !  Brotherhood  and  fellowship  will 
be  so  blessed,  mean  so  much !  How  the  deserts  will 
bloom  !  the  outcast  children  be  gathered  in  !  Children 
of  the  one  family  of  God,  some  in  purple,  some  in  rags, 
some  at  loaded  tables,  some  with  a  crust ;  this  beau- 
tiful world,  some  of  it  a  garden,  some  of  it  a  jungle,  no 
MORE !  May  this  thing  be  ?  This  will  be  when  the 
Church  of  Christ  gets  the  New  Testament  into  her  heart 
and  life,  and  writes  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  upon  all 
her  possessions.  The  mouth  of  th^  Lord  hath  spoken 
it.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  shall  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose!     O  dear  Church  of  God,  let  us  believe  it,. 


and  let  this  belief  transform  our  lives,  our  motives,  and 
our  aims. 

Already  is  taking  shape  a  Christian  Stewards' 
League,  whose  object  is  phrased  thus : 

"  Recognizing  ourselves  to  be  stewards  of  the  manifold  gifts 
of  God ;  holding  our  possessions  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  as  it  shall  be  made 
known  to  us  individually;  and  desiring  to  render  practical  2nd 
operative  this  trusteeship,  we  associate  ourselves  under  the 
name  of  the 

CHRISTIAN  STEWARDS'  LEAGUE, 
and  subscribe  to  the  following 

PLEDGE: 

We  convenant  with  the  Lord,  and  with  those  who 
enter  with  us  into  the  fellowship  of  this  consecra- 
tion. THAT  we  will  DEVOTE  A  PROPORTIONATE  PART 
OF  OUR  INCOME— NOT  LESS  THAN  ONE  TENTH — ^TO  BENEV- 
OLENT AND  RELIGIOUS  PURPOSES. 

And  we  do  this  in  His  name  who  hath  loved  us  and  hilh 
given  himself  for  us,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'' 

It  may  call  upon  us  to  curtail  our  luxuries;  but  sooie- 
thing  of  Spartan  plainness  is  needful  to  the  noblest  sort 
of  life.  It  may  call  upon  us  to  curtail  our  pleasures;  but 
if  we  make  it  our  pleasure  to  curtail  our  pleasures  there 
will  be  only  gain  to  Him  and  to  us.  It  may  call  upon 
us  to  curtail  our  accumulations ;  but  the  wicked  greed 
and  craze  of  accumulation  has  robbed  multitudes  of  the 
deep,  true  satisfaction  of  following  Him  who,  though  rich, 
for  our  sakes  became  poor,  to  enter  into  his  love  and 
have  that  perfected  in  them.  It  is  time  it  were  banished 
from  the  Church  of  God,  in  his  name  and  for  his  sake. 
Myself  a  steward;  upon  all  these  things,  Holi- 
ness UNTO  THE  Lord  ! 


^    ii^»    » 


The  Great  Heathen  Temple  of  Madara^  India. 

BY  BISHOP  J.  F.   HURST,  D.D. 

Long  before  reaching  Madura  one  can  see  the  great 
towers  which  rise  above  the  pagoda  and  dominate  not 
alone  the  city,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country.  In 
many  of  the  Indian  cities  the  temple  is  in  the  suburbs, 
and  even  completely  alone  in  the  country.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  in  Madura.  The  pagoda  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  old  city.  The  bazaars  lead  directly  toward 
it  and  overflow  into  it.  All  the  surging  tide  of  trades- 
men flows  toward  and  around  it. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  as  to  its  antiquity.  It 
is  probable  that  the  place  itself  was  regarded  sacred,  and 
was  the  site  of  a  temple  long  before  a  city  was  built  here, 
and  that  the  city  grew  out  of  the  temple  and  all  about  it. 
The  immense  structure  gives  clear  evidence  of  its  own 
antiquity.  It  was  built  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era  by  King  Kula  Shekhara.  Some  parts  of 
the  pagoda  are  modern  and  were  built  by  Tirumal  Nayak 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  pagoda  space  is  an  immense  parallelogram  extend- 
ing 744  feet  from  east  to  west  and  847  feet  from  north 
to  south.     The  area  is  inclosed  by  a  light  wall  flanked  at 
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various  points  by  nine  colossal  lowers.  I'hese  towers 
are  of  peculiar  structure,  all  after  the  same  model,  and  so 
disposed  toward  each  other  as  to  form  a  symmetrical 
combination  ;  each  constitutes  a  gate-way  for  entrance 
from  diilerent  sides  of  the  wall.  As  you  enter  you  find 
yourself  passing  through  a  great  open  corridor.  The 
^apura  is  shaped  like  a  tent,  and  on  every  side  is  or- 
namented with  carvings.  These  represent  the  fabulous 
doings  of  the  god  Siva  and  his  wife,  Minakshi,  and  as- 
cend in  lessening  rows  or  stories  until  the  apex  is 
reached,  which  is  sharp  and  curved. 

Having  passed  through  \\\t ^opura  and  completed  the 
passage  of  the  great  corridor,  one  sees  just  the  begin- 
nings of  this  wonderful  temple.  There  stretch  out  before 
you  great  reaches  of  passages  and  halls,  and  still  farther, 
corridors  in  all  possible  directions.  At  your  right  you 
see  an  immense  hall,  the  Hall  of  One  Thousand  Columns, 
which  extends  far  away  until  it  is  lost  in  dark  and  dis- 
tant spaces.  But  beyond  it  there  is  a  special  temple 
sacred  to  the  ruling  god,  Siva, 

Over  your  head  there  flies  about  a  Hock  of  doves. 
They  are  sacred,  and  woe  to  the  hand  that  would  hurt 
a  feather  on  their  sweet  heads.  The  worshij^ers  feed 
them.  Yonder,  to  your  left,  three  sacred  elephants  are 
feeding,  and  frisking  their  trunks  about  as  if  they  really 
knew  that  they  were  picking  up  great  wisps  of  straw  and 
fcay  within  the  Hindu*s  holy  |>iate. 

You  pass  out  of  sight  of  the  Hall  of  One  Thousand  Col- 
timns  and  its  great  interminable  spaces.     Here  one  is  in 


a  corridor  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  with  pillars 
groaning  beneath  a  w^ealth  of  sculptured  images.  Now 
comes  a  braiien  door :  the  frame  is  vast  and  heavy,  and 
is  entirely  surrounded  with  brazen  lamps. 

You  are  now  introduced  into  a  darker  corridor,  and 
then  again  into  a  broad  and  pillared  space,  where  the 
cohtmns  are  sculptured,  being  cut  through  and  through 
into  figures  of  dancing  gods,  like  Krishna  when  he  played 
his  flute  to  the  shepherds.  You  iiow  look  out  upon  a 
little  sheet  of  water  with  a  miniature  temple  in  the  miil- 
dle  of  it.     This  is  the  Lake  of  the  (i olden  Lilies. 

We  now  enter  another  depiirtment  of  the  temple : 
above  there  are  stone  images  up  around  the  pillars,  in 
all  corners,  and  hanging  down  over  you  wherever  you 
go  near  walls  or  archways.  These  images  are  not  grave 
and  majestic,  but  in  the  main  gri>iesque,  bacchanalian* 
in  fantastic  attitudes,  and  often  combining  the  bf>dies 
of  man  and  beast.  They  represent,  ffir  the  mnst  part, 
the  escapades  of  Siva.  Every  now  and  then  one  comes 
to  a  shrine  where  worshipers  lie  prostrate  before  it,  and 
remain  motionless  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  several  gold-plated  images  veiled  from 
view,  whii  h  represent  the  god  Siva,  or  his  wife,  in  some 
part  of  their  marvelous  career.  The  representations  in 
stone,  both  of  men  and  the  brute  world,  are  frequent 
every -where. 

The  great  hall  near  the  temple  was  built  by  Tirumat 
Nyak,  the  builder  of  the  modem  parts  of  the  pagoda. 
He  reigned  fnun   1621   to   1657.     The  hall  was  erected 
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by  him  as  a  temporary  lodging-place  for  Ganesh,  the 
chief  idol  of  the  temple,  which  was  taken  hither  from 
the  temple  each  year  for  ten  days.  The  hall  measures 
m  f^c'  i°  length  and  105  in  width.  It  required  twenty- 
two  years  to  build  it,  and  cost  $5,000,000.  The  gate 
tower  has  door-posts  of  single  blocks  of  granite  sixty 
feet  high.  In  this  great  pillared  hall  there  are  statues 
of  the  king  and  his  six  wives. — Indika, 


DiflBcnltles  and  Daties  Connected  With  the 
Deyelopment  of  a  Strong^  Self-propagating 
Native  Church. 

BY  REV.  E.  F.  FREASE,  BARODA,  INDIA. 

India  for  Christ !  These  three  words  explain  our 
presence  here  and  reveal  the  secret  of  our  every  action 
and  desire.  And  that  India  will  be  won  for  Christ  not 
one  of  us  has  the  most  infinitesimsu  doubt.  Nor  do  we 
once  forget  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  only  by  his 
almighty  power  and  love  and  wisdom  can  it  be  won. 
P»iit  God  will  do  his  part.  What  should  concern  us  is, 
What  are  God's  plans  and  orders  concerning  the  human 
instrumentalities?  and  how  may  we  get  ourselves  in  line 
with  that  plan,  and  with  our  marching  orders  }  How  we 
may  accomplish,  not  only  a  good,  grand  work  in  this  field, 
but  how  can  we  do  the  exact  work,  fill  the  precise  place 
<lod  in  his  all-embracing  plan  designs  that  we  should.? 
For  only  then  will  we  realize  the  exaltedness  of  our  priv- 
ileges and  fill  the  measure  of  our  responsibilities.  And 
is  the  work  such  that  any  one  should  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  that  ?  What  a  work  it  is  !  A  paragraph  in 
the  Indian  Witness  contained  these  words : 

'*  If,  then,  commencing  from  the  first  of  January,  1892, 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  three  millions  yearly  to 
the  number  of  Christians  in  India,  it  would  require 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  to  convert  the  entire 
population  to  the  Christian  faith."  These  are  solemn 
words.  But  does  any  one  of  us  believe  that  so  long  a 
time  will  elapse  before  India,  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
will  be  converted  to  Christ  ?  Assuredly  not.  But  as 
we  reduce  the  time  we  magnify  the  enormity  of  the 
task  !  Can  the  foreign  missionary,  aided  only  by  for- 
eign money,  together  with  comparatively  small  additions 
raised  on  the  field,  accomplish  the  work  }  It  were  pure 
foolishness  to  so  believe. 

That  terse  sentence  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  contains  the 
solution  of  the  problem  :  **  Natives  must  evangelize 
India."  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  statement.  It  is 
clear-cut,  unambiguous,  true.  It  is  evidently  not  the 
divine  plan  that  the  missionary,  as  a  rule,  should  be  the 
■direct  agent  in  the  salvation  of  multitudes  of  souls,  nor 
even  the  direct  agent  in  the  shepherding  of  all  of  the  in- 
dividual converts.  Were  this  so  what  a  host  it  would 
require.  His  is  a  different,  even  a  more  difficult,  mis- 
sion !  What  is  it  ?  I  answer  with  a  confidence  that  has 
increased  every  day  since  I  first  conceived  the  thought, 
to  develop  a  strong,  self-propagating  native  Church. 


So,  while  not  forgetting  that  he  is  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  great  masses,  his  chief  care  should  be  to 
nourish,  train,  orgari(ze,  develop  his  little  flock,  select- 
ing, with  jealous  care  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  and 
the  glory  of  God,  those  who -are  called  of  God  for  the 
work,  and  giving  to  them  that  special  care  and  training 
he  cannot  give  to  all. 

When,  then,  wfe  consider  the  "  difficulties  and  duties 
connected  with  the  development  of  a  strong,  self-propa- 
gating native  Church,"  we  have  before  us  the  subject 
which,  more  than  all  others,  the  missionary  should  set 
himself  to  master  ;  and  which  mastered,  and  the  results 
put  into  practice,  would  enable  him  to  not  only  do  a  good 
work,  but  the  specific  work  for  which  God  has  sent  him 
into  the  field. 

The  "  diflficulties  "  are  as  many  and  as  various  as  the 
arch-fiend  himself,  assisted  by  human  depravity,  can 
make  them.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  they  differ  only 
in  degree,  some  being  less,  some  more  aggravated  than 
in  other  fields  of  Christian  labor. 

Caste ;  the  mother  and  daughter,  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition ;  the  baffling  inertia  of  the  Oriental ;  the  rad- 
ical difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  religions 
and  moral  conceptions  and  methods  of  thought — these 
are  among  the  greater,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties.  And  what  need  I  say  about  them  ?  Do  we 
consciously  come  into  collision  with  them  every  day  ? 

Remembering  this,  feeling  that  while  we  must  study 
** difficulties  "  our  "duties"  are  the  first  consideration, 
and  knowing  that  the  "difficulties"  will  necessarily 
come  before  us  as  we  study  the  **  duties,"  I  have  thought 
it  wise  to  simplify  the  subject  by  considering  it  from  the 
one  view-point  of  "  duties."  And  to  fulfill  our  **  du- 
ties "  we  need  to 

I.  Inculcate  correct  doctrines. 

II.  Insist  on  a  living  experience,  joined  with  Christian 
morality  and  ethics. 

III.  Institute,  adhere  to,  work  by  a  strong,  easily 
worked,  and  far-reaching  organization. 

IV.  Raise  up  a  consecrated,  spiritual,  capable  minis- 
try and  corps  of  other  workers. 

V.  Produce  a  Christian  literature  suited  to  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  the  field  ;  and, 

VI.  Educate  and  train  all  our  people,  and  specially 
the  young. 

I.  Inculcation  of  correct  doctrines. 

Here  we  at  once  encounter  ignorance,  superstition, 
wrong  conceptions,  and  erroneous  methods  of  thought. 
In  the  home  lands  when  persons  are  converted  to  Christ 
their  moral  and  religious  conceptions  and  mental  stand- 
point do  not,  as  a  rule,  change  fundamentally.  Their 
whole  training  and  education  has  been  under,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  at  least.  Christian  influences  and  in  a  Chris- 
tian atmosphere.  Yet,  after  all,  how  ignorant  they  are 
concerning  the  real  import  and  relation  of  even  the  car- 
dinal Christian  doctrines. 

But  here  the  convert  steps  out  into  an  entirely  new 
moral  and  religious  world  ;  his  very  methods  of  thought, 
his    very     intellectual    processes,    must    be    radically 
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changed.  His  ideas  of  God,  sin,  holiness,  judgment, 
heaven,  future  life,  even  when  he  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  renounce  heathenism  and  accept  Christ,  are 
extremely  rudimentary  and  still  mixed  with  a  greater  or 
less  percentage  of  the  old  notions. 

But  an  intelligent,  controlling  faith  requires  a  clear- 
cut,  well-defined  object  of  faith.  And  until  our  con- 
verts have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  Christian  doctrine  they  cannot  but  be  "  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  "  (Eph.  4.  14). 

That  we  should  attempt  to  teach  any  complicated 
system  of  doctrine  I  do  not  believe ;  but  the  cardinal 
teachings,  those  which  Methodism  has  ever  held  high 
up — God,  his  holiness  and  love,  his  hatred  of  sin,  man's 
sinful  estate,  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  universality  of 
the  atonement,  salvation  by  a  living  faith  which  is  man- 
ifested by  good  works,  repentance  based  on  real  con- 
viction of  sin,  regeneration,  witness  of  the  Spirit,  adop- 
tion, entire  sanctification — these  need  to  be  iterated  and 
reiterated  time  and  time  and  time  again. 

II.  But  we  all  know  that  a  man  may  hold  intellect- 
ually all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  without  spiritual, 
ethical  profit.  To  intellectual  belief  must  be  added  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  those  doctrines  which  relate 
to  the  individual  spiritual  state,  namely,  justification,  re- 
generation, witness  of  the  Spirit,  adoption,  and  the  in- 
ward graces  of  the  Spirit ;  and  an  actual  conformance 
to  those  concerning  our  ethical,  moral  relations  to  self, 
men,  and  God. 

To  inculcate  correct  doctrines  amidst  the  false  and 
insidious  teachings  circumscribing  us  is  an  appalling  task; 
but  to  raise  up  a  people  who  have  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  revelation  and  who  are  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  God  is  at  once  more  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment, and  requires  a  much  larger  degree  of 
ability,  patience,  tact,  and  perseverance,  and  a  greater 
expenditure  of  spiritual  force.  But  it  is  a  work  that 
must  be  done  ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
to  raise  up  a  people  **  holy  in  the  Lord."  And  he  who 
fails  here  fails  completely. 

Can  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  spiritual,  moral, 
social  condition  of  the  native  Christian  Church  of  west- 
ern India  to-day  }  I  readily  acknowledge  that  my  per- 
sonal observation  has  not  been  very  general.  Yet  I 
have  diligently  sought  information  on  the  subject,  and 
am  forced  to  say  that  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  say,  "  It  is 
well."  Marriage,  modesty,  chastity,  cleanliness,  veracity, 
manliness — what  about  these  ? 

I  am  told  that  at  a  recent  missionary  conference  in 
Poona  the  assertion  was  made,  and  sadly  concurred  in 
by  those  present,  that  the  nati^we  Christian  community 
is  less  thrifty  and  tidy  than  the  heathen  community  of 
the  same  social  standing,  I  myself  have  often  been 
shocked  by  the  lack  of  tidiness  and  the  semi-nudity  of 
many  native  Christians.  I  have  often  heard  and  read 
of  the  flowing  white  robes  of  the  native  Christians  of 
India,  but,  alas  !  have  only  too  seldom  gazed  upon  them. 


Uncleanliness,  nakedness,  immodesty,  unchastity ; 
cleanliness,  decent  clothing,  modesty,  virtue — these  are 
the  two  familes  which  are  of  necessity  utterly  and  eter- 
nally at  variance  one  with  the  other. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  native 
Christian  community  is  more  immoral,  untruthful,  or 
dishonest  than  any  other  class.  The  contrary  I  believe 
to  be  as  a  rule  true  to  a  very  marked  degree.  But  the 
question  is  not  how  we  compare  with  others,  but  how 
nearly  we  conform  to  the  divine  requirements.  And 
herein  I  fear  there  has  not  been  that  degree  of  success 
there  should  have  been. 

Brethren,  we  must  set  our  faces  as  flint  against  all 
immorality,  untruthfulness,  dishonesty,  and  all  the  other 
works  of  the  flesh.  Remembering  the  ignorance  of  most 
of  our  converts,  still  it  must  be  distinctly,  constantly, 
unyieldingly  kept  prominent  that  fellowship  with  us  is 
conditioned  on  the  observance  of  New  Testament 
morality. 

Now  the  one  great  ordained  means  for  raising  up  an 
orthodox,  spiritual,  holy,  and  zealous  Church  is, 
**  Preach  the  word."  And  would  we  understand  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  our  way  we  must  study  how 
to  preach.  To  "  preach  the  word  "  means  to  preach  it 
so  that  the  people  will  understand  ;  so  that  it  reaches 
their  needs.     And  herein  lies  our  difficulty. 

Among  the  many  rugged  crags  of  massive  reason  in 
Dr.  Whedon's  well-known  work  on  the  Will  are  many 
bright,  gleaming  jewels,  among  which  this  is  one  (pp. 

352,353): 

"  The  missionary  who  goes  forth  into  heathen  lands 
goes,  in  a  great  degree,  on  a  tour  of  discovery.  He 
goes  to  find  the  men  who,  tried  by  the  test  of  a  pre- 
sented Saviour,  shall  be  found  freely  willing  to  exercise 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  righteousness.  As  the  philoso- 
pher, applying  the  magnet  to  a  heap  of  sand  and  iron 
filings,  finds  that  the  metallic  particles  will  adhere  to  the 
loadstone,  while  the  sands  lie  quiet  in  their  own  inert- 
ness, so  the  missionary,  rightly  presenting  the  cross, 
shall  find  it  to  operate  as  a  test  to  decide  whose  wills 
and  purposes  may  render  and  prove  them  the  true 
metal.  He  may  not  present  the  test  rightly.  It  may 
not  be  brought  into  true  correlation  with  the  soul  of  the 
heathen.  But  if  the  true  correlation  be  brought  about 
it  will  generally  prove  true  that  much  people  will  be 
found  unconsciously  waiting  the  desire  of  all  nations." 

These  thoughts,  with  a  slight  change  of  terminology, 
apply  as  well  to  preaching  to  the  converted  as  to  the 
unconverted.  We  complain  of  the  slowness  of  compre- 
hension in  our  converts.  May  not  the  fault  be  in  our 
presentation  of  the  truth  .^  I  confess  that  no  other 
phase  of  my  work  has  caused  me  more  anxiety  than 
this.  How  may  I  bring  my  preaching  and  teaching  within 
the  range  of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  produce  the 
most  blessed  results  ? 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  master  our  respective 
vernaculars.  How  difficult  it  is  to  present  the  wondrous 
truths  of  revelation  to  a  congregation  measurably  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  even  when   we  use  our  mother 
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tongue!  How  much  more  difficult  when  we  preach  to 
the  unleftrned  of  this  land  and  in  a  foreign  tongue! 
Let  me  emphasize,  then,  the  necessity  of  mastering  our 
vernaculars,  mastering  them  in  two  ways. .  First,  we 
should  know  the  language  of  the  cultured^  Second,  we 
should  know  the  vocabulary,  the  sayings,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  masses.  He  who  uses  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  books— even  of  the  Bible — will  in  his 
ordinary  work  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  masses.  I 
recall  an  instance  in  point  in  a  magistrate's  court  in 
Baroda.  The  witness  was  a  poor,  ignorant  native  Chris- 
tian. One  of  the  lawyers,  a  Marathi,  yet  one  who  had 
used  the  Gujarati  daily  for  years,  began  to  question 
him.  The  language  was  correct,  but  not  the  language 
of  the  people.  And  soon  the  poor  witness  was  hope- 
lessly confused,  simply  because  he  did  not  properly 
understand.  The  other  lawyer,  a  Gujarati,  took  up 
the  examination  for  the  other  side,  and  by  a  few  dif- 
ferences in  pronunciation,  the  change  of  a  few  words, 
brought  the  intelligence  gleaming  from  the  eyes  of  the 
witness. 

The  ability  to  talk  is  not  enough.  We  must  be  able 
to  talk  so  that  the  people  may  all  understand  readily 
and  easily.     And  this  leads  to  my  next  point. 

2.  To  get  the  knowledge  and  to  understand  the  real 
needs  of  the  people  requires  personal  contact  with  them, 
unbiased  and  free.  Not  the  ordinary  contact,  but  a  con- 
tact for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  understand  them,  to 
be  able  to  put  yourself  in  their  place,  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  obtain  the  needed 
knowledge ;  and  only  in  this  way  can  we  learn  how  to 
truly  sympathize  with  them.  And  we  need  to  sympa- 
thize with  them — our  preaching  needs  to  be  sympa- 
thetic. Not  the  condescension  of  a  superior,  but  the 
true,  tender  sympathy  of  a  brother.  In  other  words,  we 
should  get  in  touch  with  our  people.  For  as  long  as 
they  look  upon  us  as  of  a  different  order  of  being,  as 
many  of  them  seem  to  do,  our  words  will  fall  far  short 
t>f  the  true  mark.  But  learn  how  to  think  as  they  do, 
to  view  things  as  they  view  them,  become  familiar  with 
their  every  difficulty  and  need,  and  then,  as  with  a  heart 
filled  with  love  and  sympathy  you  teach,  exhort,  lead, 
they  will  listeo,  be  mpved,  follow — recognizing  you  as 
not  merely  a  sahib^  better  perhaps  than  other  sahibs^  yet 
still  a  sahiby  but  as  a  true  brother  whose  heartfelt  desire 
is  for  their  eternal  welfare. 

This  will  enable  us  to  strike  at  the  tap-roots  of  the 
old  superstitions  and  ignorance  so  as  to  not  startle  un- 
duly, ofifend,  or  confuse.  That  is,  it  will  enable  us  to 
so  inculcate  the  spiritual  principles  of  the  Gospel  con- 
cerning experience,  state  of  heart,  duties,  and  privi- 
leges as  to  avoid,  except  where  really  necessary,  any 
direct  attack  on  long,  deep-rooted  ideas,  and  to  lead 
gently,  sometimes  almost  imperceptibly,  from  the  old 
and  false  to  the  new,  pure,  and  holy.  Not  that  we 
should  hesitate  when  necessary  in  the  direct,  unyield- 
ing, persistent  insistence  on  New  Testament  morality 
and  character ;  but  that  the  usual  rule  should  be  to  let 
the  moral  and  ethical  life  be  the  natural  fruit  of  spirit- 


ual truth,  sown  by  the  word  of  power  in  receptive,  be- 
lieving, and  experiencing  hearts. 

Neglecting  no  method  that  promises  aid,  no  means 
that  may  yield  fruit,  yet,  after  all,  the  supreme  means^ 
the  divinely  ordained  method  upon  which  we  must 
place  our  greatest  final  reliance  is,  **  Preach  the  word." 
Brethren,  **  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  that 
the  people's  faith  shall  not  *'  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God,"  let  us  "  preach  the 
word,"  until  all  attain  unto  "the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  full- 
ness of  Christ :  that  **  they  may  be  no  longer  *'  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
after  the  wiles  of  error ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love, 
may  grow  up  in  all  things  into  him,  which  is  fhe  head, 
even  Christ"  (i  Cor.  2.  4,  5  ;  Eph.  4.  13-16). 

III.  John  Wesley  organized  his  work;  George  White- 
field  did  not.  We  know  the  difference  in  the  perma- 
nency of  the  results.  So  our  next  imperative  duty  is  to 
institute,  adhere  to,  and  work  by  a  strong,  easily  oper- 
ated and  far-reaching  organization. 

Fortunately,  may  we  not  say  providentially,  to  us  is 
not  the  task  of  originating  the  form  or  kind  of  our  or- 
ganization. This  we  have  as  a  heritage  of  the  fathers, 
continually  being  improved,  rendered  more  perfect  year 
by  year.  I  need  not  sound  its  praise.  From  China 
comes  the  word  that  it  is  just  the  organization  for  that 
field.  Germany  sends  the  same  message.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Scott  in  a  late  number  of  the  Witness  tells  how  it  is 
adapted  to  India's  needs.  We  have,  in  short,  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  organization  yet  devised  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is,  more  than 
iany  other,  strong,  easily  operated,  far-reaching.  That 
it  is  perfect  no  one  claims  ;  but  it  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  of  any  now  existing,  and,  moreover,  is  capable 
;of  that  change  and  adjustment  needed  to  conform  it  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  India. 

♦-  What  more,  effective  way  of  training  the  people  than 
the  class-meeting?  In  this  way  the  missionary,  by 
carefully  selecting,  training,  and  overseeing  his  class- 
leaders,  multiplies  many  times  his  power.  But  where 
are  the  suitable  men  }  They  are  at  hand — it  may  be 
'in  the  rough.  But  does  ttie  diamond  leap  unsought 
{into  the  hand  ?  Is  it  already  the  cut,  glittering  gem  ? 
Seek  them  out,  diligently  train  them,  oversee  their 
work,  and  you  will  be  astounded  at  the  results. 

What  more  effective  way  of  raising  up  a  native  min- 
:istry  than  our  own,  devised  and  developed  for  and 
under  just  the  exigency  which  confronts  us  here — ^the 
necessity  of  raising  up  a&ninistry  speedily  without  the 
theological  seminary — the  ascending  scale:  the  class- 
leader,  exhorter,  local  preacher — all  candidates  for  the 
; regular  ministry  a$  they  shall  prove  worthy,  and  all  in 
course  of  training. 

And  the  financial  plan  !  The  cry  is.  Reach  every 
one  ;   let  the  poorest  give  their  mite.     Is  not  this  the 
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essence  of  the  disciplinary  plan?  And  if  worked,  not 
trifled  with,  no  plan  is  more  complete  or  more  effective- 

We  have  our  Discipline;  a  matchless  system  of  or- 
ganization. What  then  ?  Are  we  faithfully  setting  it 
in  motion  in  our  churches  ?  Are  we  faithfully  adher- 
ing to  it,  working  by  it  ?  That  we  should  be  the  slaves 
of  the  letter  no  one  holds ;  but  one  of  the  imperative 
duties,  one  in  which  to  an  immeasurably  greater  degree 
than  is  usually  supposed  is  wrapped  up  success  or  fail- 
ure in  the  development  of  a  strong,  selfrpropagating 
native  Church,  is  the  faithful  adhering  to,  working  by 
our  established  rules  and  Discipline. 

IV.  Until  a  consecrated,  spiritual,  trained,  capable 
ministry,  as  well  as  a  competent  corps  of  lay  workers,  is 
raised  up  from  within  itself,  no  Church  can  be  said  to 
be  strong  and  self-propagating.  Strictly  speaking,  per- 
haps this  is  a  topic  which  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of 
organization.  But  its  pressing  importance  and  the 
peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  demand  for  it  the  prom- 
inence derived  from  a  separate  treatment. 

To  raise  up  such  a  ministry  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most — I  had  almost  said  the  most — important  works  the 
missionary  has  before  him.  Without  such  a  ministry  the 
evangelization  of  India  is  a  hopeless  task ;  with  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  such  men  raised  up  and  trained  the 
salvation  of  India  is  assured  even  though  the  mission- 
ary hosts  were  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict.  We  can- 
not attempt  any  thing  except  the  presentation  of  some 
general  principles  which  should  govern  us. 

1.  In  all  cases  it  is  imperative  that  certain  prelimi- 
nary moral  and  spiritual  qualiflcations  should  be  un- 
yieldingly insisted  on.  I  have  been  pained  beyond 
measure  by  the  carelessness  I  have  seen  manifested  by 
some  missionaries  as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  men  doing  the  work  of  evangelists  or  of  pastors 
under  their  charge.  To  say  the  least,  no  man  should 
be  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  our  exhorters  or  local 
preachers  or  other  lay  workers  about  whose  morals 
there  is  the  slightest  suspicion.  We  cannot  be  too  par- 
ticular here.  And  the  missionary  who  is  negligent  at 
this  point  is  simply  sowing  to  the  wind,  and  sooner  or 
later  he  or  his  successor  will  reap  a  whirlwind. 

I  realize  fully  the  exceeding  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  good  workers ;  I  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
must  make  all  due  allowances  for  the  terrible  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  native  Christian  labors  ;  yet  with 
all  the  urgency  at  my  command  I  would  exhort  every 
missionary  to  eternal  vigilance,  stern  and  uncompro- 
mising, at  this  point. 

Better  far  that  our  work  should  develop  slowly,  pain- 
fully slowly,  for  years  to  come  along  these  lines  than 
that,  with  meteoric  rapidity,  it  should  flash  up  for  a  sea- 
son only  to  find  us  with  a  Church  that  will  in  all  proba- 
bility take  years  of  heart-wearing  labor  to  get  it  to 
where  it  should  have  been  from  the  first. 

2.  Another  preliminary  qualification  is  spirituality. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  is  admitted 
to  the  ranks  should  be  able  to  testify  the  attainment  of 
perfect  love.      Nor  would  I  require  in  every  case  that 


degree  of  religious  experience  required  in  the  home 
work.  But  we  should  insist  that  every  one  should  have 
with  a  good  moral  character  a  living  faith  manifested 
by  its  works,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  the  Lord's 
work. 

3.  These  things  kept  in  mind,  the  missionary  should 
be  on  the  lookout  constantly  for  every  available  man ; 
and  when  found  he  should  be  seized  at  once,  and  dili- 
gently directed  and  trained.  Perhaps  he  cannot  read. 
Let  him  be  taught.  No  work  pays  better  than  that  of 
training  workers.  And  for  years,  to  come  the  individual 
missionary  will  have  to  be  the  theological  professor  of 
his  own  training-school.  This  will  require  time,  pa- 
tience, great  labor.     But  it  must  be  done. 

And  in  this  work  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  our 
purpose  to  train  a  ministry  capable  of  developing  and 
taking  charge  of  "strong,  self-propagating  churches." 
This  keeps  the  end  clearly  in  view.  And  this  thought 
should  also  be  kept  before  the  men.  The  man  who  has 
no  prospect  of  advancement  or  of  increased  usefulness 
before  him  is  not  the  man  who  will  strive.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood,  then,  that  to  the  faithful,  spiritual 
soul-winners  every  door  of  advancement,  every  avenue 
of  usefulness  is  wide  open.  But  at  the  same  time  let 
it  be  equally  as  clearly  understood  that  only  the  man 
who  is  ready  to  toil,  sacrifice,  and  patiently  come  up 
along  the  paths  we  all  have  to  tread  can  be  successful. 
In  other  words,  let  it  be  known  that  with  us  there  is  no 
difference ;  that  the  humblest  convert  in  India  who  is 
called  of  God  to  the  work  has  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges with  the  more  favored  convert  in  this  or  in  any 
other  land. 

4.  A  moment's  thought  will  discover  how  essential  in 
this  work  is  the  inculcation  of  manliness,  self-respect, 
self-reliance.  I  fear  that  there  are  many  missionaries 
in  India  who  do  not  trust  their  native  co-laborers. 
That  feeling  in  the  heart  will  ever  most  effectually 
estop  the  development  of  the  ministry  we  must  have. 
We  must  trust  them  not  with  a  credulous,  blind  con- 
fidence, but  with  a  trust  vigilant  and  rational.  Let 
them  know  that  you  trust  them  ;  but  let  them  also 
know  that  the  eye  of  the  Church  is  not  blind  or  near- 
sighted, nor  yet  crossed,  and  that  a  breach  of  that 
trust  will  be  fraught  with  the  most  severe  conse- 
quences. 

Let  us  only  be  true  to  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature  as  it  exists  under  the  influence  of  the  grace  of 
God,  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  earnest, 
careful,  persistent,  consecrated  work  in  the  raising  up 
of  a  native  ministry  will  inevitably  and  speedily  bring 
results  that  will  cause  us  to  exult  in  the  fullness  of  joy, 
and  glorify  God  for  his  unspeakable  gifts. 

In  all  this  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  directly  touching  the  question  of  pastor-teachers 
and  some  other  workers.  But  to  develop  such  a  work 
requires  the  antecedent  development,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  ministry  we  have  been  considering.  With- 
out that,  and  the  preliminary  work  it  will  do,  the  other 
agencies  cannot   be   successfully   worked   on   a   large 
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scale.  And  after  all  the  same  underlying  principles 
should  govern  in  both  cases ;  and  that  fact  renders  a 
separate  treatment  unnecessary. 

V.  Another  duty  which  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
those  already  treated  of,  and  faithfulness  to  which  is 
vital  to  the  successful  issue  of  our  exertions,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Christian  literature  in  the  vernaculars 
sufficient  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
Christian  doctrines,  experience,  and  evidences.  This  is 
a  subject  so  general  and  broad  that  we  may  not  attempt 
its  consideration  now.  I  can  only  point  out  its  ur- 
gency and  importance  and  pass  on. 

Without  such  a  literature  it  will  be  simply  impossible 
to  raise  up  the  ministry  we  must  have  or  to  develop  a 
strong  and  self-propagating  Church.  It  is  necessary  to 
prepare  and  equip  the  Church  for  the  fierce  battles  of 
ideas,  doctrines,  and  philosophy  which  will  inevitably 
overtake  it  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  And  as  the 
conversion  of  India  will  be  accomplished  by  the  native 
Church,  so,  after  all,  the  general  literature  of  Christian 
India,  as  well  as  of  non-Christian  India,  will  be  written 
by  native  translators,  compilers,  and  authors. 

But  we  must  lay  the  foundations ;  we  must  give  our 
native  writers  of  the  future  such  a  basal  literature  as 
will  enable  them  to  rear  their  superstructure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  eternal  truth,  and  not  leave  them  to  fight 
over  again  with  their  own  unaided  powers  the  battles 
the  Church  of  the  ages  has  with  such  mighty  labor 
fought  and  won. 

The  cry  for  literary  missionaries  is  a  providential  in- 
dication. But  alone  they  cannot  do  the  work.  And  I 
repeat  what  I  said  here  a  year  ago  as  my  more  and  more 
settled  conviction,  that  every  missionary  should  be  an 
author ;  every  missionary  should  be  expected  to  add 
something  of  value  to  the  Christian  literature  of  his 
vernacular  or  vernaculars.  For  the  needed  literature 
can  only  be  produced  when  many  consecrated  pens  are 
working  for,  many  active,  observing  minds  are  thinking 
about,  and  many  earnest  hearts  are  throbbing  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  India's  Church,  of  India's  millions. 

IV.  The  last  duty  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is 
that  of  educating  our  people,  and  especially  the  young. 

From  history  and  experience  we  must  expect  that 
the  bulk  of  our  converts  for  years  to  come  will  be  from 
the  uneducated  classes.  They  should  be  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  enough  else  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  life  intelligently.  Many  will  be  too  old 
to  learn ;  but  the  great  majority  will  either  be  the 
young  or  those  who  are  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  These 
should  be  taught  for  several  reasons : 

1.  It  will  give  each  individual  personal  access  to  the 
Bible. 

2.  It  will  wonderfully  assist  us  in  training  them  doc- 
trinally,  morally,  and  in  every  other  way ;  and  will  give 
us  a  strong  hold  upon  them  through  our  periodic  and 
permanent  literature. 

3.  It  will  make  them  more  valuable  as  citizens;  raise 
their  social  standing  ;  open  up  new  and  better  avenues 
r^^  employment — in  short,  be  of  incalculable  value    in 


every  way,  and  help  very  materially  in  solving  the 
question  of  self-support 

More  especially  should  we  care  for  the  young. 
They  should  be  diligently  sought  out  and  trained,  and 
those  who  show  signs  of  promise  given  every  means 
and  encouragement  for  a  thorough  education.  The 
youth  of  to-day  will  be  the  Church,  the  workers  of  five, 
six,  or  ten  years  from  now,  and  this  **now,"  with  its 
rapidly  developing  youth,  is  ever  with  us.  And  what 
are  five  or  six  or  ten  years!  How  quickly  they  are 
gone,  and  with  them  their  opportunities — and  the  edu- 
cation of  a  generation  !  Their  opportunities  utilized 
may — yea,  will — mark  an  era  in  any  mission  work  ;  dis- 
utilized,  the  onsweep  of  the  age  will  leave  us  far  be- 
hind, struggling  and  weak,  still  tottering  in  our  first 
attempts  to  walk  alone !  I  repeat,  conserve  the  youth  of 
to-day  and  the  Church  of  to-morrow  is  safe. 

Difficulties?  Duties.'  Yes,  difficulties  such  as  will 
baffle,  buffet,  play  with  every  unaided  human  eflfort; 
duties  so  various,  so  divergent,  so  complex,  so  over- 
whelming that  it  were  utter  hopelessness  to  attempt 
their  performance  without  the  support  of  the  infinite 
One  !  But,  thank  God,  **  what  is  impossible  with  men 
is  possible  with  God !  "  In  his  strength,  then,  we  go 
forward.  By  his  aid  we  shall  conquer — "for  we  are 
laborers  together  with  God." 


A  Brahman's  Testimony  to  Christianity. 

A  learned  Brahman  in  India  bears  the  following  tes- 
timony: 

"I  have  watched  the  missionaries,  and  seen  what 
they  are.  What  have  they  come  to  this  country  for } 
What  tempts  them  to  leave  their  parents,  friends,  and 
country,  and  come  to  this,  to  them  unhealthy,  clime.' 
Is  it  for  gain  or  profit  that  they  come .'  Some  of  us, 
clerks  in  government  offices,  receive  larger  salaries  than 
they.  Is  it  for  an  easy  life .'  See  how  they  work,  and 
then  tell  me.  Look  at  the  missionary.  He  came  here 
a  few  years  ago,  leaving  all,  and  for  our  good !  He  was 
met  with  cold  looks  and  suspicious  glances. 

**  He  was  not  discouraged  ;  he  opened  a  dispensary, 
and  we  said,  '  Let  the  Pariahs  (lowest  caste  people)  take 
his  medicine  ;  we  won't  ;  but  in  the^ime  of  our  sick- 
ness and  our  fear  we  were  glad  to  go  to  him,  and  he 
welcomed  us.  We  complained  at  first  if  he  walked 
through  our  Brahman  streets;  but  erelong,  when  our 
wives  and  daughters  were  in  sickness  and  anguish,  we 
went  and  begged  him  to  come  into  our  inner  apart- 
ments ;  and  he  came,  and  our  wives  and  daughters  now 
smile  upon  us  in  health !  Has  he  made  any  money  by 
it.^  Even  the  cost  of  the  medicine  he  has  given  has  not 
been  returned  to  him.  Now,  what  is  it  that  makes  him 
do  all  this  for  us?  //  is  the  Bible!  I  have  looked  into 
it  a  good  deal  in  different  languages  I  chance  to  know ; 
it  is  the  same  in  all  languages.  The  Bible !  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  our  sacred  books  for 
goodness  and  purity,  and  holiness  and  love,  and  for 
motives  of  action." 
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VINUTES  OF  PROCEEBINGS  OF 
THE  GENERAI^  RIISSIONARY 
COJHMITTEE. 

( The  following  is  a  minute  of  the  proceedings,  with 
the  exception  of  some  motions  that  were  not  adopted, 
and  the  statement  that  at  each  session  the  minutes 
were  read  and  approved,  and  that  the  sessions  were 
doaed  with  the  benediction.) 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
annual  session  at  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Cleveland,  O..  at 
9:30  A.  M.,  November  11,  1891,  Bishop 
Bowman  presiding. 

Devotional  services  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  Mansell,  of  the  North  I  ndia  Conference. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  was  chosen  secretary. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
members  were  present: 

Bishops.— 1,  Bowman,  R.  S.  Foster,  E, 
G.  Andrews,  H.  W.  Warren,  C.  D.  Foss, 
J.  F.  Hurst.  W.  X.  Ninde,  J.  M.  Walden. 
W.  F.  Mallalieu,  C.  H.  Fowler.  J.  N. 
FitzGerald.  I.  W.Joyce,  J.  P.  Newman.  D. 
A.  Goodsell. 

Secretaries, — C.  C.  McCabe,  J.  O.  Peck, 
A.  B.  Leonard.  S.  L.  Baldwin. 

Treasurers. — S.  Hunt,  E.  Cranston. 

Representatives  of  the  Districts, — ^J.  M. 
Durell,  C.  S.  Harrower.  W.  F.  Markham, 
L.  L.  Stewart,  J.  C.  Arbuckle.  W.  F. 
Speake,  J.  S.  Tevis.  G.  H.  Foster,  J.  F. 
Chaffee,  J.  B.  Maxfield,  M.  L.  Curl,  J.  H. 
Lockwood.  G.  Abele,  M.  M.  Bovard. 

Clerical  Representatives  of  the  Board, 
—J.  F.Goucher,  S.  F.  Upham.  J.  M.  Buck- 
Icy,  A.  K.  Sanford.  J.  R.  Day.  G.  H. 
Gregory.  (A.  L.  Brice  was  present  after 
Thursday.) 

Lay  Representatives  of  the  Board, — J. 
H.  Taft.  Alden  Speare.  J.  S.  McLean, 
John  French.  G.  Oakley.  E.  B.  Tuttle,  E. 
L.  Dobbins. 

Of  the  bishops  two  were  absent.  Bishop 
Merrill  and  Bishop  Vincent,  both  absent 
on  account  of  sickness. 

Of  \he  secretaries.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid,  Hon- 
orary Secretary,  was  absent. 

Only  six  of  the  seven  clerical  represent- 
atives of  the  Board  were  present. 

The  hours  of  meeting  and  adjournment 
were  fixed  at  9  A.  M.  for  meeting,  12:30 
for  closing,  the  afternoon  session  to 
commence  at  2:30. 

The  bar  of  the  Conference  was  fixed 
within  the  six  front  seats  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Sandford  Hunt  was  elected  finan- 
cial secretary,  and  Dr.  Earl  Cranston 
assistant. 

Bishop  Foss  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Wuhu  Property,  and 
after  an  amendment  that  the  amount 
should  not  be  counted  against  the  appro- 
priation for  this  year  to  Central  China,  the 
resolutions  were  adopted.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  report  and  the  resolutions  were 
as  follows: 


Your  committee  are  clear  in  the  opinion 
that,  although  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Society  has  never  entered 
into  a  legally  binding  obligation  to  pur- 
chase the  property  in  question,  yet  the 
acts  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
of  sundry  sub-committees  of  the  missions, 
and  of  the  Board  taken  altogether,  consti- 
tute a  ground  of  moral  obligation  to  make 
such  purchase. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  a  society  of  our  own  Church,  work- 
ing in  our  fields,  and  in  none  other,  at  all 
points  aiding  us  and  aided  by  us.  The 
acts  of  our  officers  and  agents  have 
awakened  and  maintained  in  the  minds  of 
its  officers  a  positive  conviction  that  we 
have  agreed  to  purchase  this  property  in 
Wuhu. 

We  therefore  recommend  for  your  adop- 
tion the  following  resolutions : 

Rttolvtd^  That  $3,455  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Wuhu. 

Resolvtd^  That  the  Board  of  Managers  be  recom- 
mended to  make  such  purchase  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Dr.  Edwards  made  a  statement  respect- 
ing Bishop  Merrill,  who  is  seriously  ill  in 
Chicago,  and  the  senior  bishop  was  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  Bishop  Merrill 
the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Baldwin  moved  the  following  reso«- 
lution.  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  three  committees  be  appointed,  each 
to  be  composed  of  four  or  five  of  the  bii^ops,  two  of 
the  officers  of  the  Sodety,  four  or  five  of  the  district 
represenutives,  and  four  of  five  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Board :  one  on  Africa  and  Asia,  one  on  Europe, 
South  America,  and  Mexico,  one  on  domestic  missions, 
to  which  committees  respectively  shall  be  referred  all 
matters  referred  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  this 
committee. 

Secretary  Peck  presented  a  report  from 
the  committee  to  provide  for  the  consider- 
ation of  domestic  missions  first,  and  also 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  making  domestic  missionary  ap- 
propriations. Dr.  Goucher  moved  to  take 
up  the  rules  and  consider  them  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  changes  as  are 
needed,  and  the  whole  subject  was  finally 
referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to  report  in 
the  afternoon.  The  committee  appointed 
was  as  follows :  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop 
Fowler,  Secretary  Peck,  Dr.  Goucher,  Dr, 
Buckley. 

An  invitation  from  th^Methodist  Social 
Union  was  read,  proposing  a  tour  of  the 
city  this  afternoon  or  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  the  invitation  was  accepted  if  the  time 
could  be  set  for  Saturday. 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  Cyclorama  of 
Jerusalem  was  presented.  Thanks  were 
returned,  with  the  information  that  the 
business  duties  of  the  committee  would 
prevent  its  acceptance. 

The  treasurer  presented  his  annual 
report,  as  follows,  for  the  year  closing 
October  31,  1891: 


Receipts. 


CONFERENCKS. 


Africa 

Alabama 

^ArLcona 

Arkansas 

Austin 

Baltimore 

Bengal 

•Black  Hills...... 

Blue  Ridge 

•Bulgaria 

California 

•California  German... 

Central  Alabama 

•Central  China 

Central  German 

Central  Illinois....   ... 

Central   Miiisouri 

Central  N-w  York 

Central  Ohio 

Central  Pennsylvania.. 

Central  Tennessee 

Chicago  German 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Columbia  River 

Dakota 

Delaware 

•Denmark 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

East  German 

East  Maine 

East^Ohio 

East  Tennessee 

Eric 

Florida 

Foochow 

Genesee 

Georgia 

Germany 

Holston 

Idaho 

Illinois 

^Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Italy ;. 

Japan 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

•Korea 

Lexington 

Little  Rock 

Louisiana 

•Lower  California 

Maine.. 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Michigan 

Minnesota^ 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

•Nevada 

Newark 

New  England 

New  England  South'n. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jer!»ej; 

•New  Mexico  Eng.... 
•New  Mexico  Span .... 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Carolina.. 

•North  China 

North  Dakota 

Northern  German 

Northern  New  York... 

North  India 

North  Indiana 

North  Nebraska 

North  Ohio 

•North  Pacific  Ger.... 

N.-W.  German 

N.-W.  Indiana 

N.-W.  Iowa 

N.-W.  Kansas 

•N.-W.  Nor.  &  Danish. 

N.-W.  Swedish 

Norway 

Norwegian  and  Danish . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg 

Puget  Sound 

Rock  River 

Sajnt  John's  River. . . . 

Saint  Louis 

Saint  Louis  German... 

Savannah  

♦South  America 

South  Carolina 

♦  Mission. 


Apportion- 
ments. 


$xio 

663 

790 

1,421 

915 

790 
547 

no 
i«»405 

?* 
659 

a  10 

9,946 

90,267 
22,823 

4».274 
879 

4,H3a 

3«.a>5 

7.a45 

3i375 

3*523 

3«3i3 

750 

94,712 

20.43« 

7.795 

3*504 

32«fi78 

493 

"'8lj 

433 

«3,743 

a.085 
3»«353 

IXO 

13,809 
330 

9.069 
5.4x0 

60 


28X 

«.657 

6,999 
zio 

800 
19,184 
14,614 
1,580 

i'2S 

1,000 

7ia6x 
800 

39.9^ 

8,653 

3a,87o 
550 
350 

5«,646 

Sao 
3.ao4 
a,77o 
15,668 
800 
17,866 
4.X40 
16,326 
590 
«,43t 

3.500 

s.^ 

1,400 

3,s8o 
98,98a 

4,830 
61,744 
29.453 

4,109 

32.29X 
768 

16,360 
6,327 
1,485 

4.»S6 


From  Nov. 

z. 

1890, to 

Oct.  31, 1891. 

"$5w 

00 

684 

00 

98856 

X.379  50 

4ai54« 

45 

Ji?~ 

"•S? 

75 
00 

♦      w 

96 

7« 

13 

8,31s 

09 

-1£?^ 

X9.524 

91, 161 

a 

39»»03 

91 

X 

00 
00 

a5,»9a 

»7 

5*4" 

95 

9,500 

00 

643 

77 

9,481 

3X 

96,192  66 

x6,493  45 

7,844  00 

2,822  45 

•7t744  85 

58009 

17*677  »4 
799  80 

«>9  98 

99,833  50 

241  25 


t.»70  44 

376  47 

30,060  93 

ii,x6i  40 
19.915  76 


6,993  41 
S,io8  43 

566  37 

37«  97 

1,948  79 

5/»i  19 
»5,5a3  84 

""%!& 

5.339  05 
1,674  96 
4.04S  4« 

36,474  67 
•9,340  »8 
X3.937  06 
8,44»  03 

950  00 
46,190  78 
48,856  80 

571  00 
1,078  09 

3,693  35 
9.814  60 
13,19469 


JfcZSiil 
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CONFBKBMCaS. 

Apportion- 
ments. 

From  Nov.  1, 

1890,  to 
Oct.  31, 1891. 

S.-E.  Indiana 

$ia,8oo 

X 1,590 

320 

7.56a 

6,345 

4.90O 

630 

701 

*.075 

96,999 

17,800 

700 
5*994 

l^ 

no 
4.460 

9,3X8 

1,566 

8,860 

7,630 
96,399 

10,000 

85,559 

550 

$8^588 
5,54053 
«,5X5  50 

9,069  91 

Southern  Culifomia. . . . 

Southern  German 

Southern   IlUnois 

South  India 

South  Kansas 

South-west  Kansas.... 
Sweden 

5,»«3  06 
4,8ox  TO 
4t«93  87 

Switzerland . 

Tennessee 

5x903 

1,671  33 

a3,a28  45 

X7,7x6  46 

357  55 

i,3a6  95 

5,55099 

1,181  93 

9,351  00 

40  00 

9j8  8o 
6,187  5^ 

T«Xat ,..t     a^x       X 

Troy 

Upper  lowl 

Upper  Mississippi 

*uuh 

Vermont 

Viiynia 

Washington  ..••.•••... 

West  China 

West  German 

West  Nebraska 

West  Texas 

West  Viiynia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wilmineton 

6,657  55 
a4,8o3  54 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

•Wyoming 

I.egacies 

>«7,5»5  44 
x6,395  05 
16,435  74 

Lapsed  Annuities 

Sundries 

Total 

•Mission. 

11,938,991 

|x,998.888  04 

Receipts  from  Nov.  1/89,  to  Oct.  31, '90. $x, 135,271  82 
**         **        "         *9o,        **  '91.  1,228,888  04 

Increase $93,616  93 

DiSBURSEMKNTS    FROM   NOVEMBER    I, 

1890.  TO  October  31.  1891. 


Africa 

Hengal 

J^ulgaria. .  .^ 

Central  China 

Denmark 

Foochow 

<  iermany 

Germany    and    Switzeriand, 
from  Amer.  Bible  Society. 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea.......... 

I<ower  California 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

North  China 

North  India 

Norway • 

South  America • 

^uth  India 

■Sweden 

Sweden,  American  Bible  So- 


dety  Appropriation, 
^lana .... 


Switxerianc 
West  China, 


$6,335  04 
20,491  95 
17,539  38 

96,914  99 

3S,a64  37 

4,000  00 
4X,897  3a 
65^65  06 
17,640  17 
700  00 

6.730^ 
55W  a« 
^679  If 
07,899  45 
14,081  96 
50,665  99 
19,909  10 
9x,i39  6s 

xco  00 

19,065  83 

1,991  90 


ChisA  Special 

Domestic  Missions 

Navajo  Mission 

The  Dalles  Claim 

Incidental  Expenses  (of  which  $8,337.98 

was  for  interest) 

Office  Expenses 

Publication  Fund 


$574,909  «o 

1,199  19 

468,747  5« 

3,8x5  18 

6,000  00 

45,550  la 

a7,i47  a4 

7,371  55 


♦i,i34,«33  59 
RECAPITULATION. 

Treasury    in   debt  Nov  x, 

1890 $68,92136 

Di'^bursementb  from  Nov,  1, 

1890,  to  Oct.  31,  X89X...,  1,134,663  59 

Total $1,903,584  95 

Receipts  from  Nov.  1, 1890, 
to  Oct.  3x,  1891 1,328,88804 


Balance  in  Treasury . 


$25,303  09 


The  receipts  came  from  the  following  sources : 

Conference  Collectioiu $1,078,543  8x 

Increase 96,9ox  77 

Legacies $117,5x5  44 

Increase 58,834  x8 

Lapsed  Annuities $16,395  05 

Increase 12.395  05 

Sundry  Receipts $'6,435  7i 

Decrease 


•6.435  74 
4.-I2  78». 


In  addition  to  the  figures  given  the 
treasurer  had  received  for  "Contingent 
Appropriations,"  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  at  its  session  for  1890,  the 
sum  of  $22,169.23.  Of  this  $16,194.80 
has  been  forwarded  to  India,  leaving 
$5,974.43  yet  to  be  expended  as  the. do- 
nors have  directed. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  the  Com- 
mittee joined  in  singing  the  doxology  in 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  results  of 
the  year. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  McCabe,  the 
amount  of  appropriation  for  the  work  for 
the  next  year  was  fixed  at  $1,200,000. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Peck  $100,000 
was  appropriated  as  follows  : 

Contingent  fund $95,000 

Office  expenses 25,000 

Publications xo,ooo 

Dal  les  claim 6,000 

I  ncidentals 34,ooo 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  that  of  the 
$1,100,000  52J  per  cent,  be  appropriated 
to  foreign  and  47J  to  home  missions. 

Dr.  Chaffee  moved  that  50  per  cent,  be 
appropriated  to  foreign  and  50  per  cent,  to 
home  missions. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  55  per  cent, 
be  appropriated  to  foreign  and  45  per 
cent,  to  home  missions. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  57  per  cent,  be 
appropriated  to  foreign  and  43  to  home 
missions. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30 
o'clock.  Bishop  Foster  presiding.  De- 
votional exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Upham. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that  the  appro- 
priations for  foreign  missions  be  $615,000, 
and  $485,000  to  home  missions. 

It  was  finally 'decided  that  45  per  cent, 
be  appropriated  to  home  missions,  and 
55  per  cent,  to  foreign  missions,  making 
the  appropriations : 

Home  missions $495,000 

Foreign  missions • $605,000 

Dr.  Goucher  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  was  adop- 
ted and  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows : 

I.— Okneral  Appropriations. 

1.  The  total  appropriation  for  all  purposes,  except 
the  liquidation  of  dfbt,  shall  be  first  determined.  At 
the  close  of  all  other  appropriations  an  appropriation 
for  the  liquidation  of  debt  may  be  added. 

2.  Appropriations  shall  neict  be  made  for  office  ex- 
penses, for  publications,  for  contingent  and  incidental 
funds,  and  for  other  charges  on  the  treasury  not  prop- 
erly embraced  in  appropriations  to  particular  missions. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  appropriations  made  under  Rule 
9  shall  then  be  deducted  from  the  appropriation  made 
under  Rule  x,  and  the  remainder  shall  then  be  divided 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  General  Committee 
between  foreign  missions  and  missions  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  sums  thus  appropriated  to  each  of 
these  two  classes  of  missions  shall  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all 
members  present  and  voting,  and  said  number  of  per- 
sons voting  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty-five;    and 


such  a  vote  shall  not  be  in  order  until  the  formal  oo»> 
sideratioB  of  each  class  of  foreign  missions  and  mis* 
sions  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  had. 

II. — ^AppKontiATioirs  for  Forbick  Mtssiom. 

4.  The  several  foreign  missions  shall  then  be  mo> 
cessively  considered  for  the  purpose  only  of  fixing  ths 
sum  necessary  for  all  purposes,  ezduuve  of  piopeity. 

5.  The  foreign  missions  shall  then  be  again  ooosi^ 
ered  with  a  view  to  make  appropriations  for  the  pm^^ 
chase  of  property,  for  building,  and  for  extraonUBaiy 
repairs. 

6.  The  corresponding  secretaries  are  hereby  i»> 
structed  to  present  together  all  the  recommendatiofli 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Board  having  is 
charge  the  several  foreign  missions  in  a  manneririddi 
shall  cleariy  distinguish  the  items  properly  belonginc 
to  the  two  classes  of  appropriations  noted  in  Rules  4 
and  5. 

III.— ApPROPXlATIONSrOR  MISSIONS   IN  THB  UNmo 

Statbs. 

7.  These  missions  shall  be  distributed  into  eight 
classes,  as  follows : 

(i)  Non-English-speaking,  ii>cluding  the  Spanish 
work  in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  and  exdudiog 
the  American  Indians. 

(9)  The  American  Indians. 

N.  B. — The  following  classes  are  English-speaking. 

(3)  Conferences  in  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  Rivers,  and  east  of  the  Misussippi  River. 

(4)  Conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  and  in  States 
north  of  them  ;  and  also  the  Black  Hills  Mission  Con. 
ference,  and  the  Indian  Mission  Conference. 

(5)  White  work  in  the  South,  Maryland  and  I>els- 
ware  excepted. 

(6)  Colored  work,  mostly  in  the  South. 

(7)  Work  in  the  mountain  region. 

(8)  Work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Columbia 
River  Conference. 

8.  Appropriations  proposed  for  each  Conference 
and  mission  contained  in  these  classes  shall  be  aer- 
erally  considered  and  determined  in  order  by  the  Gen* 
eral  Missionary  Committee. 

IV. — Order  op  Appropriations,  AMSNOiUBm,  crc 

9.  The  appropriations  for  missions  in  Um  Ualted 
States  shall  be  first  considered  this  year,  and  die  mpgito- 
priations  for  foreign  missions  shall  be  fint  oooddered 
next  year,  and  thus  they  shall  alternate  firocn  year  to 
year. 

zo.  The  Rules  of  the  General  Conference,  so  faris 
they  apply,  shall  be  the  rales  of  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee,  but  the  time  allowed  to  any  speaker 
shall  not  exceed  ten  minutes  unless  his  time  shaH  be 
extended  by  action  of  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee. 

zx.  Any  of  these  rules  may  be  suspended  by  a  two 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
portionments and  Deficiencies  was  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  McCabc,  and  the  re- 
port was  adopted,  as  follows : 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  and  referred  to  Secretary  McCabe, 
Alden  Speare,  and  John  French  : 

Resolved^  That  whenever  a  Conference  reeetving 
missionary  money  shall  raise  more  than  its  apportion* 
ment  for  missions,  the  excess  may  be  regarded  as  an 
additional  appropriation,  and  may  be  distriboted  by 
the  Missionary  Committee  of  that  Conference  along 
with  the  regular  appropriation  made  by  the  General 
Committee,  and  may  be  included  in  the  diaftt  dzawn 
upon  the  treasury  by  the  buhop  presiding. 

ResolvHl^  That  whenever  a  Conference  receivbg 
missionary  money  shall  raise  less  than  its  apportion- 
ment for  missions,  the  deficit  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  regular  appropriation,  and  the  bishop  presiding  is 
requested  to  draw  for  a  sum  less  than  the  appropri^ 
ation  of  the  General  Committee  by  a  sum  equal  to  lacfc 
deficit. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
these  resolutions  ought  to  be  considered 
by  a  larger  committee. 
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We  therefore  recommend  that  a  special 
committee  of  seven,  consisting  6f  Alden 
Speare,  Bishop  Fowler,  John  French,  Dr. 
Buckley,  Dr.  Goucher,  Dr.  Harrower,  and 
Dr.  Maxfield,  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
resolutions  and  report  later  in  the  session. 

Secretary  Peck  presented  a  memorial 
from  India  respecting  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  it  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Bishop  Foss,  J.  H.  Taft»  and 
Secretary  Peck. 

The  following  pap'ers,  referred  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  this  committee, 
were  referred  to  the  committees  as  ordered 
this  morning : 

On  Albuquerque  College,  New  Mexico, 
to  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions. 

On  Appropriation  to  Teacher  in  Mon- 
rovia Seminary ;  on  return  of  family  of 
Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  to  Japan,  to  Committee 
on  Africa  and  Asia. 

On  Church  Building  at  Puebla ;  on  ap- 
propriation for  property  at  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
on  Girls'  Schools  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  on 
the  Press  in  Mexico;  on  Martin  Mission 
Institute  in  Germany,  to  the  Committee 
on  Europe,  South  America,  and  Mexico. 

The  Committee  on  Readjustment  of 
Appropriations  to  Foreign  Missions  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  which  was 
accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report,  signed  by  Secretary  Peck, 
Secretary  Baldwin,  J.  S.  McLean,  Dr. 
Saxc,  J.  H.  Taft,  G.  Oakley,  and  Dr.  San- 
ford,  was  as  follows : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  readjustment  of  appropriations  to  the 
foreign  missions,  respectively  having  care- 
fully considered  the  subject,  respectfully 
report  that  in  their  opinion  appropriations 
should  be  made  to  our  respective  foreign 
missions  in  the  ratio  of  i6^  per  cent,  to 
Protestant  countries,  25  per  cent,  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Greek  Church  countries, 
and  58J  per  cent,  to  heathen  countries. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  Normal  School 
in  South  America  at  Buenos  Ayres  was 
appointed.  It  consists  of  Bishop  Warren, 
Secretary  Leonard,  Bishop  Walden,  Alden 
Speare,  Dr.  Harrower. 

The  appropriations  were  made  to 
Welsh  Missions  as  follows : 

Northern  New  York $400 

Philadelphia 6cx> 

Rock  River 600 

Wisconsin 250 

Wyoming 400 

Total $8,250 

Appropriations  to  Scandinavian  Missions: 

Austin  (Swedish) $2,700 

California  (Norwegian) *i,5oo 

Colorado  (Swedish) 500 

Louisiana  (Swedish) ^750 

New  York  (Swedish) 1,000 

New  York  East  (Norwegian) 3,200 

New  York  East  (Swedish) 9,900 

of  which  $500  is  fat  new  work. 

New  England  (Swedish) 4i5oo 

of  which  f  500  \%  for  new  work. 

New  England  Southern  (Swedish) 1,900 

of  which  $500  is  for  new  work  in  Pontiac 

and  vicinity. 

Committee  adjourned. 

•  \\  f>««» ''5'pi^at  of  the  r^«M-nf  hKhon. 


Thursday  Morning,  November  12. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  A.  M., 
Bishop  Andrews  presiding.  Hon.  E.  L. 
Dobbins  conducted  the  devotional  exer- 
cises. 

The  consideration  of  appropriations  to 
domestic  missions  was  resumed,  and  the 
following  appropriations  were  made : 

Scandinavian  Missions. 

North-^est  Norwe(;uui  and  Danish $6«8oo 

of  which  f  800  u  for  new  work  in  Montana, 
and  available  at  once* 

Northwest  Swedish.. zi,ooo 

of  which  $i«5po  is  for  new  work. 

Norw^an  and  Danish 9,000 

California  (Norwegian) *i.5oo 

California  ^Swedish)  1,500 

Philadelphia  (Swedish) x,oao 

Puget  Sound  (Swedish).... 9,5oo 

Southern  California  (Swedish) 1,500 

Utah  (for  Scandinavian  work) 5i4oo 

Utah  (for  Scandinavian  schools) i  ,300 

Total  to  Scandinavian  missions #57,950 

Gbkman  Missions. 

California  German ••  $5,000 

Central  German 5iO0o 

of  which  $500  is  for  new  work. 

Chicago  German 4,850 

East   German ^ 6,500 

of  which  $500  is  for  new  work  in  Syracuse. 

Northern  German 4»ooo 

North  Pacific  German •,  5,000 

of  which  $500  is  for  new  work. 

North-west  German 4*000 

St.  Louis  German 4«ooo 

Southern  German 5«50o 

West  German 7*000 

of  which  $200  is  for  new  work  in  Okla- 
homa, to  be  available  January  i,  189a.  »  ■  -    ■  • 

Total  for  German  missions $50,250 

French  Missions. 
Louisiana... ^$1,700 

Committee  adjourned  with  benediction. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  Bishop  Foss  presiding.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Sanford. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made: 

FrBNCK  M  LESIONS. 

New  Enffland $ i  ,too 

New  England  Southern 1,300 

of  which  $400  is  for  new  work. 

New  Hampshire 1,200 

North-west  Indiana 500 

Rock  River i  ,000 

(Afterward  $475  additional  appropriated.) 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gregory,  the  French 
Mission  in  the  Troy  Conference  was  dis- 
continued. 

Appropriations  were  made  to 

Spanish  Missions. 

New  Mexico  Spanish $19,000 

New  Mexico  Spanish,  for  schools a,ooo 

Committees  ordered  yesterday  to  receive 
certain  papers  referred  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  were  reported  as  follows  : 

Committee  on  Africa  and  Asia,-' 
Bishop  Bowman,  Bishop  Warren,  Bishop 
Fowler,  Bishop  Newman,  Bishop  Good- 
sell,  Secretary  Peck,  Secretary  Baldwin, 
Dr.  Curl,  Dr.  Speake,  Dr.  Stewart,  Dr. 
Bovard,  Dr.  Sanford,  Dr.  Goucher,  Dr. 
Upham,  J.  H.  Taft,  E.  B.  Tuttle. 

Committee  on  Europe^  South  America^ 
and    Mexico. — Bishop     Foster,     Bishop 

•At  the  disposal  of  the  resident  hithop. 


Hurst,  Bishop  Walden,  Bishop  Joyce,  Sec- 
retary Leonard,  Treasurer  Hunt,  Dr.  Buck- 
ley, Dr.  Brice,  J.  S.  McLean,  E.  L.  Dob- 
bins, Dr.  Abele,  Dr.  Tevis,  Dr.  Harrower, 
Dr.  Maxfield,  G.  H.  Foster. 

Committee  on  Domestic  Missions.-^ 
Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Foss,  Bishop 
Ninde,  Bishop  FitzGerald,  Bishop  Malla- 
lieu,  Secretary  McCabe,  Treasurer  Crans- 
ton, Dr.  Durrell,  Dr.  Markham,  Dr.  Lock- 
wood,  Dr.  Chaffee,  Dr.  Arbuckle,  Dr.  Day, 
Dr.  Gregory,  John  French,  Gilbert  Oakley. 

The  roll  of  attendance  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  was  presented  and  referred  to 
a  committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Good- 
sell,  Dr.  Maxfield,  and  J.  S.  McLean. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Committee  on  Papers 
from  the  Board  of  Managers  meet  at  9 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  that  the 
General  Committee  meet  at  10  o'clock. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Reid.  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
asking  to  be  excused  from  attendance  on 
account  of  inability,  and  praying  the  Lord's 
blessing  upon  the  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Alden  Speare,  the  excuse 
was  granted,  and  the  secretary  was  re- 
quested to  express  the  cordial  sympathy 
of  the  Committee  and  regret  at  his  ab- 
sence. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Friday  Morning.  November  13. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  10 
o'clock.  Bishop  Warren  presiding.  De- 
votional exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
T.  C.  Iliff. 

The  appropriations  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  1892' were 
presented  and  approved. 

North  India  Conference $56,174 

South  India  Conference 35,060 

Bengal  Conference M43 

Malaysia 3,553 

North  China 95,680 

South  China .' i7«69i 

Central  China 10,604 

Japan 53.6g4 

Korea 9,436 

Mexico 35,759 

Bulgaria ^ 4«45v> 

South  America i5i475 

Italy 4,689 

Total  for  the  work $960,108 

For  sending  out  new  missionaries,  butldingsi, 
and  contingent  fund 17.892 

Total  appropriations $978,000 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Baldwin,  the 
fixing  of  the  place  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Committee  was  made  the  order  of  the 
day  for  1 1  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  next. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Division 
of  the  Society  into  a  Home  and  Foreign 
Society  reported,  and  it  was  resolved  thai 
the  report  be  made  the  order  of  the  day 
for  Monday  afternoon  next,  after  the 
reading  of  the  journal,  and  that  it  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

The  report  was  in  favor  of  the  division 
of  the  societv. 
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On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Readjustment  of  Appropriations  to 
■Foreign  Missions  was  withdrawn  from  the 
file  for  consideration,  and  on  motion  of 
Bishop  Foss  the  report  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  appropriations  to  domestic  missions 

were  resumed,  and  the  following  made : 

Chinbsb  Missions. 

California $8,900 

New  York s,ooo 

Ores^n ^ 500 

Puget   Sound 500 

Southern  California 500 

Bishop  Foss  presented  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resoivtd^  That  we  have  learned  with  deep  regret 
of  the  serious  physical  injury  sustained  by  Bishop 
Taylor  while  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  request  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  to  assure  him  of  our  sincere 
sympathy,  and  of  our  prayers  for  his  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made: 

Japanese  Missions. 

California f  5«ooo 

California  (Honolulu  district) 9,000 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  any  need  of 
the  mission. 

Dr.  Bovard  moved  to  appropriate  $5,000 
for  a  site  of  a  building  for  the  Japanese 
Mission  in  San  Francisco,  and  on  motion 
of  Treasurer  Hunt  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  was  passed  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  regular  appropriations. 
The  appropriations  were  continued : 
BoiunaAM  and  Hungarian  Missions 

Baltimore |6oo 

Sast  Ohio a,ooo 

Philadelphia 500 

for  Shenandoah  and  vicinity  at  the  disposal 
of  the  resident  bishop. 

Pittsburg 1,250 

Rock  River 3.o«> 

of  which  $t,ooo  is  for  new  vrork. 

Total 17*350 

By  request.  Dr.  W.  P.  Stowe,  just  ar- 
rived from  Chicago,  reported  the  condi- 
tion of  Bishop  Merrill  as  more  comfortable, 
and  the  bishop  himself  as  hopeful. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made: 

iTALiiUi  Missions. 

Louisiana *$x«30o 

New  York t,ooo 

Philadelphia *x,5oo 

Rock  River Q50 

Total $4,750 

Committee  adjourned. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

The  Committee  met  at  2  P.  M.,  Bishop 
Hurst  presiding.  Devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Day. 

Resolutions  presented  by  E.  L.  Dobbins 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
cess and  Deficiencies  of  Apportionment. 

Appropriations  for  domestic  missions 

were  resumed : 

PoKTUCUESB  Missions. 
New  England  Southern $800 

A  communication  from  Rev.  Clark 
Crawford,  in  regard  to  a  mission  among 
the  Armenians  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Secretary  McCabe  and  Treasurer  Hunt. 
*At  the  disposal  of  the  resident  bishop. 


Appropriations  were  made  to  the 

Amkrican  Indians. 

CaHfomia $400 

Calif omia,  availsj>le  at  once 400 

Central  New  York  (for  Onondagas) 600 

Central  New  York  (for  OneidasJ aoo 

Columbia  River x,ooo 

Detroit '. 600 

Genesee  (Tonawanda) 300 

Genesee  (Cattaraugus) aoo 

Michigan 600 

Minnesota 500 

Navajo  Mission a«5oo 

Northern  New  York 600 

Oregon 400 

Oregon  (available  at  once) 400 

Puget  Sound 350 

Wisconsin. 300 

Total |>,35o 

Appropriations  were  then  made  to  En- 
glish-speaking work  for  Conferences  north 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goucher,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Conferences  which  re- 
ceived appropriations  last  year  be  first 
called  ;  and  if  there  are  applications  from 
Conferences  which  have  not  received  ap- 
propriations, they  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Domestic  Missions  to  consider 
and  report. 

Appropriations  were  made : 

Detroit.. $4*500 

East  Maine 3,000 

Michigan 3,700 

Michigan  (arailable  at  once  for  the  two  north- 
em  districts,  to  be  administered  by  the  Board).  800 

New  Hampshire 1,500 

Northern  New  York. z,5oo 

Vermont 1,500 

West  Wisconsin 4,125 

Wiliaing^on x,ooo 

Wisconsin 4,500 

Committee  adjourned. 

Saturday  Morning,  November  14. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  A.  M., 
Bishop  Ninde  presiding.  Devotional  ex- 
ercises were  conducted  by  Dr.  Tevis. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  domestic  missions,  and  the 
following  appropriations  were  made : 

Black  HUU $5,000 

Black  Hills  (for  schools,  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Board) x,ooo 

Dakota 20,500 

Des  Moines  (for  work  in  Council  Blu£Fs) 1,000 

Indian  Mission zo,ooo 

Kansas x,8oo 

Minnesota xo,6oo 

Minnesota  (available  January  i,  1893) 400 

Nebraska a,8oo 

North  Dakota xo,ooo 

North  Nebraska 6,000 

North-west  Iowa 3,500 

North-west  Kansas 7,000 

South  Kansas 3,950 

South-west  Kansas 6,000 

West  Nebraska xo^ooo 

Whitb  Work  in  the  SoirrH. 

Alabama $3,500 

of  which  $350  is  for  new  work. 

Committee  adjourned  until  Monday 
morning. 

Monday  Morning,  November  i6. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  A.  M., 
Bishop  Walden  presiding.  Devotional 
services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  CarL 

On  motion  of  Treasurer  Hunt,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and 
that  in  further  discussion  of  Domestic 
Missions  the  time  of  each  speaker  be 
limited  to  three  minutes,  except  that  of 


the  bishop  last  visiting  the  field  and  the 
district  representative. 

Resolutions  of  the  East  German  C6n« 
ference,  favoring  the  publication  of  a  mis- 
sionary periodical  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, were  presented  by  Dr.  Abele,  and 
on  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolutions  was  postponed 
until  after  the  appropriations  were  made. 

A  message  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment from  Dr.  WiUiam  Butler  was  read, 
and  on  motion  of  Bishop  Mallaiieu.  it 
was  ordered  that  the  sympathy  and  cor- 
dial regard  of  the  Committee  be  con- 
veyed to  Dr.  Butler  by  the  secretary. 

Dr.  Durrell  presented  a  request  in  regard 
to  Norwegian  and  Danish  work  in  the  New 
England  Conference,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Mallaiieu,  it  was 
ordered  that  at  eleven  o'clock  a  hymn  be 
sung  and  Dr.  Peck  lead  the  Committee 
in  prayer  for  the  work  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  Methodist  Ecumenical 
Conference  appointing  a  week  of  prayer. 

A  communication  was  presented  and 
read  from  the  Cincinnati  Preachen'  Meet- 
ing, in  regard  to  our  success  and  increased 
appropriations,  and  hoping  that  the  ap- 
propriations to  the  foreign  field  would  be 
increased. 

Appropriations  to  white  woik  in  the 
South  was  resumed : 

Arkansas  ($600  for  new  work) ,. $6,000 

AiMlin  (S500  for  new  work) ••...  5,000 

Blue  Ridge  ($450  for  new  work) 4^500 

Central  1  ennessee  ($370  for  new  work) 3,700 

Georgia  ($300  for  new  work) 3,000 

Holston  ($450  for  new  work) 4,500 

Kentucky 5,500 

Missouri 4,000 

St.  John's  River  ($360  for  new  work) 3,600 

St.  Louis 5,500 

Vii^nia  (^4^0  for  new  work) , ^,500 

West  Virginia  ($600  for  new  work) 6,000 

Total  for  white  work , $S9t30O 

(The  requirement  that  the  Austin  Con- 
ference use  $500  of  the  appropriation  for 
new  work  was  afterward  withdrawn.) 

Colored  work  in  the  South  was  taken 
up,  and  appropriations  were  made: 

Central  Alabama  ($340  for  new  work)  ••••••••.  $3,40* 

Central  Missouri 3,^00 

Central  Missouri  (for  coloted  work  in  Ivmrn.  Ia 
case  the  General  Conference  attadiaa  mU 

work  to  this  Conference) joo 

Delaware fjo 

Delaware  (for  new  work) 400 

East  Tennessee mfa^ 

Florida. 1,400 

Lexington 3,300 

Little  Rock |,aso 

Louisiauia.^ • 6^000 

Mississippi •,600 

North  Carolina  ($500  for  new  work) 3,600 

Savannah  ($500  for  new  work) ••• 3*500 

South  Carouna  ($500  for  new  work) 4^500 

Tennessee. 8,500 

Texas 4,000 

Upper  Mississippi 3,400 

Washington  ($aoo  for  new  work) 3,400 

West  Texas 4,500 

Total $57,aoo 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  order  of  the  day 
was  taken  up,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  the 
Committee  was  led  in  prayer  by  Dr.  Up- 
ham  and  Secretary  Leonard. 
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Rocky  Mountain  Work  was  taken  up,  and 
the  following  appropriations  were  made : 

Ariaona  ($500  for  new  work) $7«5oo 

Colorado 9*xoo 

Idaho • 3«5oo 

Montana 10,500 

Nerada 4,300 

Nevada  (for  schools,  at  disposal  of  the  Board).  850 

New  Mexico  English 6,500 

New  Mexico  (for  schools,  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Board,  available  from  January  x,  189a) 500 

New  Mexico  (for  debt  on  Albuquerque  school, 

if  it  will  Day  the  debt  by  November  z,  1893)..  500 

Utah,  for  tne  work zo,ooo 

Utah,  for  schools 7,000 

Wyoming  ($z,oop  for  new  work) 6,500 

When  schools  in  New  Mexico  were 
under  consideration,  the  Committee  on 
Domestic^ Missions  reported  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  use  of  ^992  of  last  year's  ap- 
propriations for  school  purposes  toward 
the  payment  of  the  debt  on  Albuquerque 
College,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

They  also  recommended  that  $500  be 
appropriated  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  the  same  purpose,  when  the.  Board 
shall  be  assured  of  the  validity  of  the 
title,  and  that  this  amount  will  complete 
the  payment  of  the  debt  before  November 
I,  1892,  and  this  report  was  adopted. 

Appropriations  to  Pacific  Coast  were 
made  as  follows  : 

California. $8,000 

of  which  $1,000  is  for  Van  Ness  Avenue 
Church,  San  Francisco,  available  Janu- 
ai^  1. 1893,  at  disposal  of  resident  bishop. 

Columbia  River 6,500 

Oregon 3*000 

An  encouraging  telegram  from  Chicago 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  Bishop  Mer- 
rill was  received. 

Committee  adjourned. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2  o'clock, 
Bishop  Mallalieu  presiding.  The  devotional 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Maxfield. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up, 
which  was  the  report  of  Committee  on 
Division  of  the  Missionary  Society,  which 
was  as  follows : 

The  special  committee  of  five  appointed 
by  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
held  at  Boston.  1890,  "to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  upon  the  propriety  of  recom- 
mending to  the  General  Conference  of 
1892  that  the  supervision  of  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  be  placed  under  the  management 
of  two  societies,  one  to  supervise  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  to  supervise  the  missionary  work  in 
foreign  lands,"  has  carefully  considered 
the  matter  referred  to  it,  and  begs  leave 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resplvtdy  That  this  General  Missionary  Committee 
recommends  to  the  General  Conference  of  1892  that  the 
supervision  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  be  placed  under  the  management 
of  two  societies,  one  to  supervise  missionary  work  in 
the  United  States,  the  other  to  supervise  misnonary 
v«rk  in  foreign  lands. 

(Signed,)    John  F.  Gouchbr, 
A.  S.  Hunt, 
S.  F.  Upham, 
Gbokgb  G.  Rsynolds. 
SonrC^neurring — A.  B.  Lbonard. 


Bishop  FitzGerald  moved  the  previous 
question  ;  but  it  did  not  prevail,  24  voting 
in  favor  and  17  against. 

Treasurer  Hunt  moved  to  amend  the 
resolution  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

Rttolvdy  That  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
recommends  to  the  General  Conference  of  189a  that 
the  supervision  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  be  retained  under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Society,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Society 
be  divided  into  two  departments,  one  embracing  the 
work  in  the  Unitod  States,  and  the  other  the  work  in 
foreign  lands. 

After  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  16  to  24,  and  the  original 
resolution  was  also  lost  by  a  vote  of  18  to 

24. 

The  consideration  of  domestic  missions 
was  resumed,  and  the  following  appropri- 
ations were  made : 

Puget  Sound $5,400 

Puget  Sound  ^  (to  be  available  at  once) 600 

Southern  California 6,500 

Bishop  Andrews  presented  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, as  follows : 

Applications  for  appropriations  were 
presented  and  acted  upon. 

Maine  Conference. — The  committee  rec- 
ommend an  appropriation  of  $1,500. 

Rock  River  Conference. — The  com- 
mittee recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$200  for  work  in  East  Dubuque. 

Philadelphia  Conference. — The  com- 
mittee recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500. 

Central  Ohio  Conference. — The  com- 
mittee recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$500  for  work  in  Toledo. 

Newark  Conference. — The  committee 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $500. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  $1,500 
was  appropriated  to  the  Maine  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  the  remain- 
der of  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Bishop  Foss  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Bareilly  Seminary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Your  committee  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  urgent  printed  appeals  submitted 
to  them,  and  also  the  full  explanations  of 
one  of  our  returned  India  missionaries,  and 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolvtd^  That  if  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee shall  judge  it  wise  to  continue  the  policy  of 
appropriations  contingent  on  special  donations,  $5,000 
be  so  appropriated  to  aid  the  wurk  of  the  India  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Normal  School. 

C.  D.  Foss, ) 

J,  H.  Taft,  ( 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was 
postponed  until  contingent  appropri- 
ations were  considered. 

It  was  moved,  that  inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
propriations already  made  for  domestic 
missions  were  between  four  and  Hwe  thou- 
sand dollars  beyond  the  amount  that  was 
decided  should  be  appropriated  to  this 
part  of  the  work,  there  should  be  a  scal- 
ing down  of  all  the  appropriations. 


Bishop  Foster  moved  that  there  be  a 
scaling  down  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  ap- 
propriations made,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
done  in  even  dollars,  and  that  any  balance 
of  the  $495,000  thus  remaining  be  added 
to  the  French  work  in  the  Rock  River 
Conference,  to  be  available  at  once. 

Secretary  McCabe  moved  to  suspend 
the.rule  requiring  the  exact  appropriations 
to  domestic  missions  to  be  made  before 
foreign  missions  were  considered;  but  the 
motion  did  not  prevail. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that  the  reduc- 
tion  be  made  from  the  Conferences  which 
have  received  an  increased  appropriation 
at  this  session. 

Secretary  McCabc  ofifered  the  following 
substitute : 

Rttolvtd^  That  the  secretaries  and  treasurer  be  in- 
structed to  scale  down  the  appropriations  of  the  Con- 
ferences that  have  received  increased  appropriation 
in  the  proportion  of  such  increase,  until  the  total 
shall  not  exceed  $495,000. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  the  sub- 
stitute was  laid  on  the  table. 

Bishop  Foster  moved  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Bishop  Walden  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Bishop  Foster's  motion  that  there  be  a 
scaling  down  of  one  per  cent,  was  then 
adopted. 

It  was  decided  that  an  evening  session 
be  held,  and  the  Committee  adjourned  to 
meet  in  the  chapel  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Monday  Night. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  7:30. 
Bishop  Fowler  presiding.  Devotional  ex- 
ercises were  conducted  by  Dr.  Gregory. 

A  cheering  telegram  in  regard  to  Bishop 
Merrill  was  read. 

The  consideration  of  appropriations  to 
foreign  missions  was  resumed. 

Africa  was  taken  up.  Secretary  McCabe 
presented  a  report  from  Bishop  Taylor 
respecting  the  Liberia  work. 

The  sub-committee  recommended : 

Forthework $3«5oo 

For  Contingent  Fund 500 

For  teacher  for  Monrovia  Seminary *i,ooo 

For  schools  in  Liberia *x,50o 

For  arrears  of  salary,  Monrovia  Seminary 300 

Total $5,700 

The  following  appropriations  were  made: 

For  the  work $3i5oo 

For  Contingent  Fund 500 

For  teacher  for  Monrovia  Seminary *z,ooo 

For  schools  in  Liberia *i,aoo 

For  arrears  of  salary,  Monrovia  Seminary aoo 

Total $5,400 

South  America  was  taken  up.  The 
sub-committee  recommended : 

For  existing  work  (including  $5,floo  for  Peru).  $46,880 

For  property  in  Asuncion a^Soo 

For  property  in  San  Juan x^ooo 

Yot  theological  school 3,000 

For  Montevideo  school 1,000 

For  mission  press 1,000 

For  transit  fund i,oco 

For  moving  expenses  of  Dr.  Wood  to  Peru. . .  i,6sa 

Total $57«03a 

*  At  disposal  of  the  Board. 
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Bishop  Walden  moved  to  appropriate 
$43,750  for  the  work. 

Aiden  Speare  moved  to  appropriate 
$50,545  for  the  work,  schools,  press,  tran- 
sit fund,  and  moving  expenses,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  Bishop  Walden,  Bishop  War- 
ren, the  secretaries,  and  Dr.  Drees,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  so 
ordered, 

China  was  taken  up. 

The  sub-committee  recommended  as 
follows : 

FOOCHOW. 

For  the  work  as  it  is. $221,998 

For  new  chapel i  ,350 

For  hospital  at  Ku-Cheng 4,456 

Centxai.  China. 

For  the  work  as  it  is $38*943 

For  salary  of  new  missionary z,xao 

North  China. 

For  the  work  as  it  is $37*817 

For  purchase  of  W.  F.  M.  S.  property  at  Pe- 
king   S,ooo 

For  purchase  of  lot  at  Tientsin Xt4oo 

For  purchase  of  roadway  at  Tientsin 315 

For  new  chapel  at  Tsun-hua 1,800 

For  two  new  missionaries a,4oo 

Wbst  China. 

For  the  work  as  it  is $5.90o 

For  two  married  men  to  be  tent 9,000 

For  salary  of  same  to  end  of  year. 300 

Total  for  China ...  $124,079 

J.  H.  Taft  moved  to  appropriate  $1 1 5,- 
572  to  China,  and  refer  it  to  a  committee 
to  apportion,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  apportionment  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Foss, 
Bishop  Fowler,  Bishop  FitzGerald,  Bishop 
Goodsell,  Secretary  McCabe,  Secretary 
Baldwin,  and  J.  H.  Taft,  to  report  their 
recommendations  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee in  the  separate  items  of  cxi.sting 
work,  property,  and  new  work,  as  required 
by  the  rules. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  17. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9 
o'clock,  Bishop  FitzGerald  presiding.  The 
devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  Tevis. 

Appropriations  to  foreign  missions  were 

considered. 

Germany, 

The  sub-committee  recommended  : 

For  the  work (22,000 

For  interest  on  Berlin  debt 600 

For  chapel  debts ^ ..  ,. ,.         7.000 

For  additional  instruction  in  Mission  Insti- 
tute  : «,ooo 

For  purchase  of  property  for  Martin  Mission 
laatitute,  on  condition  that  the  remaining 
$io«ooo  be  secured — $5,000  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  |5,ooo  by  friends  in 
the  United  States 5,000 

Total $3S,6oo 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that  all  the  Mis- 
sions in  Europe  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  all  the  bishops  having 
charge,  Secretaries  Peck  and  Leonard,  and 
Dr.  Abele,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 
North  India  was  considered. 
The  sub-committee  recommended : 


For  the  work  as  it  is $82,500 

Amount  contributed  for  support  of  G.  C. 
Hewes 726 

Total $83,226 

On  motion,  $77,000  was  appropriated 
to  North  India,  and  the  item  of  $726  was 
included  in  the  $77,000. 

South  India  was  taken  up. 

The  committee  recommended  $29,792, 
Bishop  Thobum  guaranteeing  a  special 
contribution  of  $1,000  toward  it. 

On  motion,  $22,500  was  appropriated. 
($100  was  aften\'ard  added.) 

Bengal  was  considered. 

The  sub-committee  recommended  : 

Forthe  work $31,50^ 

For  one  unmarried  missionary 530 

Total $32,026 

On  motion,  $22,000  was  appropriated. 
($129  additional  given  afterward.) 

The  order  of  the  day  was^  taken  up, 
namely,  fixing  the  place  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Committee. 

Invitations  were  presented  from  Balti- 
more and  Chicago,  and,  on  motion,  it  was 
voted  that  the  next  session  be  held  in  Bal- 
timore. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Committee 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Chicago 
Preachers*  Meeting  for  their  kind  invita- 
tion. 

Malaysia  was  taken  up. 

The  sub-committee  recommended : 

For  the  work  as  it  is l"«37o 

For  new  work  among  the  natives 550 

For  new  press  macninery 300 

Total |ta,32o 

On  motion,  $9,000  was  appropriated. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  ap- 
propriations to  India  and  Malaysia  be  re- 
distributed by  the  respective  finance  com- 
mittees and  Bishop  Thoburn,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board. 

Mexico  was  considered. 

The  sub-committee  recommended : 

For  existing  work,  including,  if  possible,  sal- 
ary of  one  new  man,  together  with  outgo- 
ine  expenses,  to  be  re-distributed  by  the 
&Iission,  with  the  approval  of  presiding 

bishop $53iO«> 

Current  press  expense 3,000 

Puebla  church  3*000 

Press  debt  at  disposal  of  the  Board 5,000 

Total $63,000 

On  motion,  $51,000  was  appropriated, 
to  be  re-distributed  by  the  Mission  with 
the  approval  of  Bishop  Fowler,  who  pre- 
sides at  the  next  session  of  the  Mexican 
Conference. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  Bishop  Joyce  presiding.  Devo- 
tional sen'ices  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Arbuckle. 

Appropriations  were  continued  to  for- 
eign work,  and  the  following  made : 


Gbkmaxt. 

Fortheworic •••.. 

For  interest  on  Berlin  dqbt 600 

For  chapel  debts 7^000 

For  additional  instruction  in  Miwion  Insti- 
tute         x^ow 

Total l3o.6» 

Switzerland  was  taken  up. 
The  sub-committee    reported,   recom- 
mending : 

For  current  woik $^SM 

For  debts 3,500 

Totals $10,000 

On  motion  the  appropriations  were 
made : 

For  the  work $6^900 

For  debts 3^000 

Total 1^,900 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Walden,  it  was 
ordered  that  no  portion  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  debts  to  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
any  debt  contracted  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

Nonvay  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  European  Missions 
recommended : 

For  current  work $i4iOoo 

Fornew  work..... ••  250 

Total $14^350 

On  motion,  $14,000  was  appropriated. 

Sweden  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  European  Missions 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  $25.- 
600  for  the  work,  and»  on  motion,  this 
appropriation  was  made. 

Denmark  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  European  Missions 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  $8,570, 
and  this  amount  was  appropriated. 

Bulgaria  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  European  Missions 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $20,000, 
to  be  re-distributed  by  the  secretaries  with 
Bishop  Mallalieu  and  Bishop  Walden, 
and,  on  motion,  it  was  so  ordered. 

C/una  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  China  reported  the 
following  recommendations : 

Foochow,  for  the  work $ai,6oo 

**         for  hospital  at  Ku-cheng 4^000 

Central  China,  for  the  woric 39,000 

North  China,  for  the  work 41,87* 

"            for  lot  at  Tsuohua 900 

**            for  land  at  Tientsin s,4aa 

•*  for  purchase  of   W.  P.  M.  S. 

property x^ooo 

West  China,  forthework 5,300 

"            for  sending  out  new  missiooaries.  1,300 

Total  for  China $>t5,57a 

The  following  appropriations  were 
made: 

Foochotr  for  the  work $81,600 

Central  China,  for  the  woifc 39iOoo 

North  China,  forthework •• 4xJh* 

West  China,  for  the  work ^^oo 

Other  appropriations  for  China  were 
made  the  next  day. 

Italy  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  European  Missions 
recommended : 
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Forthewofk  ......: I34t334 

For  payment  on  Tunn  property  for  xSqx 5.000 

For  interest  on  Piazxi  Poli  propertjr,  Rome ....        680 ' 
For  Moond  payment  on  Via  Venti  beptembre 
property  and  interest 9,120 


Total $49t<34 

On  motion,  the  following  appropriations 


were  made : 


.134,334 


For  the  work  

For  payment  on  TuHn  property 5»ooo 

For  interest  on  Piazzi  Poli  property,  Rome 680 

For  interest  on  Via  Venti  Septembre  property.  z,i9o 

For  payment  on  Via  Venti  Septembre  property.  9,500 

Total $43,^ 

The  Committee  on  European  Missions 
reported  the  following : 

Wktrga9^  The  Protestant  Churches  in  Italy,  and 
generally  through  Europe,  eren  where  they  derive 
their  main  support  from  missionary  societies,  do  nevei^ 
tbekas  raise  in  their  own  congregations  in  many 
instances  enough  to  defray  all  their  current  eicpenses, 
and  in  all  cases  a  considerable  part  of  said  expenses, 
therefore, 

Re$«iv*dy  That  our  churches  and  missions  in  Italy 
and  Bulgaria  be  required  to  do  their  utmost  to  meet 
their  current  expenses  in  harmony  with  the  usages  of 
other  Protestant  Churches. 

Rt*0lvtdy  That  the  Missionary  Committee  approve 
the  proposed  conference  between  the  representatives  of 
our  Mission  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  Italy,  to 
consider  the  question  of  reducing  the  salaries  paid  to 
our  missionaries,  and  re-adjusting  the  respective 
schedules  so  that  there  shall  be  a  relative  equality  in 
the  salaries,  and  we  hereby  express  the  conviction  that 
th«re  should  be  no  such  disparity  in  the  salaries  of 
different  native  missionaries  in  the  same  field  as  to 
create  dissatisfaction  among  the  native  misuonaries. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Japan  was  taken  up. 

The  sub-committee  recommended : 

For  the  work  as  it  It $6x,577 

For  salary  of  one  new  mindonary s,90o 

For  outgoing  of  one  new  missionary 600 

For  Kanda  Church,  Tdcyo s/mo 


Total $68,377 

On  motion,  |6i,ooo  was  appropriated 
for  the  work. 
Korea  was  taken  up. 
The  sub-committee  recommended : 

For  the  work  as  it  is $is,o6a 

For  the  lot  at  Fusan. 375 

Total $'5,437 

On  motion,  the  following  appropri<itions 
were  made: 

For  the  work $1 5,063 

For  return  of   Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller 1,000 

For  sending  out  a  new  missionary 1,500 

Total $17,563 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Walden,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  district  representatives 
and  the  secretaries  be  a  Committee  on 
Apportionments. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules  ^^  ith  a  view  to  so  increase  the 
appropriations  as  to  give  to  domestic  mis- 
sions $500,000.  and  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended by  a  vote  of  28  to  12. 

Bishop  FiizGerald  then  moved  that  the 
appropriation  to  domestic  missions  be 
$500,000.  Bishop  Foss  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment  that  the  appropriations  to  the  Con- 
ferences and  Missions  be  restored  to  the 
amounts  decided  upon  before  the  selling 
down  was  ordered,  and  the  excess  to  be 


appropriated  to  the  French  work  in  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  to  be  available 
January  i,  1892,  and  the  amendment 
was  adopted. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  Bishop  FitzGer- 
ald's  motion  as  amended,  which  was 
twenty-seven  in  favor  and  two  against, 
less  than  thirty-five  members  voting. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  suspend  the 
rules  in  order  to  entertain  this  motion, 
and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Bishop  FitzGerald's  motion  was  then 
adopted,  as  follows : 

Resolvedy  That  the  appropriation  to  domestic  mis- 
sions be  $5oo/)Oo;  that  the  appropriations  to  the 
Conferences  and  Missions  be  restored  lo  the  amounts 
decided  upon  before  the  scaling  down  was  ordered, 
and  the  excess  be  appropriated  to  the  French  work  in 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  to  be  available  January 
1,189a. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Morning,  November  18. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock, 
Bishop  Newman  presiding.  Devotional 
services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
Stewart. 

The  Committee  on  Apportionments  pre- 
sented their  report,  as  follows : 

Your  committee  recommend  that,  as 
last  year,  the  apportionments  be  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Managers,  with  the  request 
that  every  presiding  elder  be  considered  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee when  his  district  is  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was 
postponed  until  after  the  appropriations 
had  been  made. 

Lower  Calt'fornia  was  considered,  and 
on  motion  $1,000  was  appropriated  to 
the  work  of  the  Mission. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  en- 
tire list  of  foreign  missions  be  called  for 
property  estimates,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

South  America  was  called. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  whatever 
order  may  be  given  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  $8,000  which  was 
not  sent  forward  last  year,  it  shall  not  be 
a  part  of  this  year's  appropriation,  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

The  Committee  on  Normal  School  at 
Buenos  Ay  res  reported  in  favor  of  appro- 
priating $5,000  to  the  same,  provided  it 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Alden  Speare  presented  a  minority  re- 
port against  making  the  appropriation. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  adopt  the  minor- 
ity report. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved,  as  a  substitute, 
to  make  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  the 
school  property  at  Buenos  Ayres,  con- 
ditioned on  the  contribution  of  an  equal 
amount  by  friends  in  South  America  or 
elsewhere,  if  this  would  place  the  property 


free  of  debt  in  possession  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  to  amend  by 
making  the  amount  $10,000  with  all  the 
conditions,  and  the  amendment  prevailed. 

The  substitute  of  Bishop  Fowler  as 
amended  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  further  consideration  of 
property  in  South  America  was  postponed 
till  the  property  question  in  other  countries 
was 'considered. 

China  was  called. 

The  sub-committee  recommended  an 
appropriation  for  Ku-cheng  Hospital  of 
$4,000,  and  this  amount  was  appropriated. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,200  was  made 
for  a  house  in  Central  China. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,600  was  made 
for  sundry  items  in  North  China. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,000  was  made 
for  a  dormitory  in  Peking. 

The  sub-committee  on  Europe  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
purchase  of  property  for  benetit  of  Mar- 
tin Mission  Institute,  on  condition  that 
$10,000  be  raised  elsewhere,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

North  India  was  called,  and  on  motion 
$100  was  added  to  South  India  and  $129 
to  Bengal  on  the  regular  appropriations. 

Bulgaria  was  called,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000  for  property  was  made,  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  12. 

Mexico  was  called. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000  was  made 
for  the  Puebla  church. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  press 
debt  was  made,  and  the  amount  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

Japan  was  called. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  to  appro- 
priate $5,000  for  the  Kanda  church,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board. 

The  motion  was  amended  by  requiring 
that  the  church  be  built  on  plans  approved 
by  the  Board,  and  the  motion  as  amended 
was  adopted. 

Korea  was  called,  and  it  was  moved 
that  $375  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lot  at  Fusan,  but  the  motion  was  lost. 

Italy  was  called,  and  a  contingent*  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  was  made  for  prop- 
erty in  Rome. 

Korea  was  again  called,  and  Dr. 
Goucher  moved  a  contingent  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  for  a  hospital  in  Korea,  and 
it  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  McCabe  moved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $200  to  the  Rock  River  Confer- 
ence for  East  Dubuque,  but  the  motion 
was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  it  was 

^  A  contingent  appropriation  \%  one  that  depends 
upon  the  amount  being  contributed  especially  lor  the 
purpose  indicated. 
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resolved  that  the  Board  of  ^fanagers  he 
instructed  to  s«nd  out  $3 ,000  to  South 
America  for  property,  which  amou  n  t  should 
have  been  forwarded  last  year,  and  charge 
it  to  the  Incidental  Fund. 

Bishop  Mallalicu  moved  as  contingent 
appropriations  for  Mexico  ls,cxx>  for  Pueb- 
k  property  and  $5,000  for  schools,  and 
the  motion  prevailed* 

Bishop  Foss  moved  a  contingent  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  the  Bareilly  school 
in  India,  and  \l  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  a  contingent 
appropriation  of  13,000  for  a  church  for 
the  Navajo  Indians. 

Bishop  Malialieu  moved  that  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  ts.cxxi  be  appropriated  for 
church  and  school  buildings  in  the  Navajo 
Mission,  but  it  did  not  prevail 

Secretary  Leonard's  motion  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  15, 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  a  contingent 
appropriation  of  1 10,000  be  made  to  the 
India  Missions^  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Secretaries,  but  the  motion  did  not  pre- 
vail 

Btshop  Foss  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  $605,000  was  tixed  as  the 
limit  of  appropriations  to  foreign  missions, 
and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Andrews  moved  that  the  total 
appropriation  for  foreign  missions  be  the 
sum  of  the  particular  appropriations  now 
made,  and  that  the  whole  appropriations 
for  domestic  and  foreign  missions  be  con- 
firmed, and  it  was  so  ordered, 

Ur.  M:iJtfield  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted: 

Re$0lved,  That  we  recommend  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  request  the  Bishops  to 
send  one  of  their  number  to  visit  our  lor- 
eign  missions  presided  over  by  our  mis- 
sionary bishops  at  least  once  in  each 
quadrennium. 

The  bishops  did  not  take  any  p,irl  in 
the  discussion  and  had  no  share  in  its 
recommendation,  and  requested  to  be  ex- 
cused from  votings  which  request  was 
granted. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  appropriation  of  $2,000  to 
the  Japanese  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  the  amount  remaining  from  ihis  year's 
appropriation,  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  for  Japanese  work  in  Cal- 
iromia* 

The  Committee  on  Attendance  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  reported <  recommend- 
ing that  on  account  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  General  Conference  no  action  be 
taken,  and  their  report  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  a  conting^ent  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500  for  property  in  Asun- 
ciont  tn  South  America,  and  it  was  su  or- 
^l^'red. 


Dr.  Bovard  moved  that  a  contingent 
appropriation  of  $5,000  be  made  for  a- 
church  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Japanese 
Mission,  and  the  motion  prevailed  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  13, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
portionment was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  a  contingent  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  to  India,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretaries,  but  the  motion 
did  not  prevail 

On  motion  of  Dr»  Goucher,  the  Bishop 
resident  at  New  York,  the  Corresponding 
Secretaries,  and  Treasurer  were  made  a 
committee  to  make  report  of  the  General 
CommiUee  to  the  General  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Peck,  the  fol- 
lowing contingent  appropriations  were 
made  to  India '  For  Lucknow  College, 
$5,000;  Naiiii  Tal  schools.  $1,667. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Abelc,  the  report  in 
regard  to  a  German  missionary  paper  was 
taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Bishop  Wat- 
den  it  was  refer  red  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  next  General  Conference, 

On  modon  of  Bishop  Walden,  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  French  work  in  the 
Rock  River  Conference  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  resident  bishpp. 

Bishop  Good  sell  moved  that  the  con- 
dition on  the  appropriation  to  the  Aus- 
tin Conference,  that  ten  per  cent,  be  for 
new  work,  be  removedj  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Dr,  Harrower  moved  a  contingent  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500  for  work  in  Jersey  City 
and  Hoboken,  in  the  Newark  Conference, 
conditional  on  being  raised  outside  the 
regular  contributions  for  this  particular 
purpose,  but  the  motion  did  not  prevail, 

Dr,  Harrower  moved  that  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  widow  of  Rev, 
J.  M.  Erickson.  of  the  Swedish  work  at 
Perth  Am  boy,  be  referred  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Board,  and  tt  was  so 
ordered. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted  to 
the  prcsidiag  elders,  p^istors,  churches, 
and  members  of  the  Methodist  Social 
Union,  and  to  numerous  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land, for  their  generous  and  painstaking 
hospitality  to  the  General  Mbsionary  Com- 
mittee ;  also  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press  of  Cleveland,  for  their  very  faithful 
and  courteous  attention  to  the  dehhera* 
t ions  of  the  General  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Africa 
and  Asi*i,  on  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
mis^inniiries  who  died  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  Society,  was  adopted,  placing  aside 
so  much  of  $2,000  for  the  Incidental 
Fund  as  should  be  needed  for  iheir 
support.  ' 

After  religious  services  the  Commit tre 
adjourned  si  fie  die* 


L  FoREtCN  Missions. 

Africa. . ,.,....«............,«,.,« .  $5,400 

Sonth  AmcricA.  ....*..,,,,...».,,  60,545 

ChinA ^  • « .  131,773 

Germa^ny . . . « , . . . . . . «  3S.6tt» 

Switzerland .,.««,..««....«,.  ^ ,.« •  9pS00 

Norway , ,,...... 14,000 

Sweden,  including  Finland. ...  , . . . .  25,600 

Denmark  ,...,•••,*,*....,..,,...  8,570 

Norih  India-.,.,.... ,,. 79000 

South  India^. ,  • ^  . .  * . .  I2,6oo 

Bengal , ,  * .  2Ji,it^ 

Ma^Uysia ..,*..  9,000 

Bulgaria, , * . .  ^  * ^S.ooo 

Italy .  43.634 

Meidco.  «...*,....»«.,*,,.....,...  S9.000 

Japan, .  * , , , , ,  66,000 

Korea, , , p .  17,562 

Lower  Catlfomk  ,.,,,,..,„««„...,.  i  ,000 

Total, ...  p  ..,.,,.,*  ^ ,,., ,  .$6^2,912 
IL  Domestic  Missions.  ^ 

Welsh  Hbsions.  .*...,,.,,,.,.....  iz,2S<) 

Seaiidinairian  Missions,  .,,,*,,,...  57*950 

German  Missions,.,.. »,.  ^««  ^ 50,250 

French  Misslona,, . , .  ,* 7,375 

Spanish  M  lisions.  ^  ,«...•,.««••., ,  14,000 

Chinese  M  issians  ..,,,•,,,*.,....»  11 ,400 

f  apiinese  Mission*, ...,.., , .  7iOOO 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian  ML^om,  7t3SO 

1  ulian  Missioi^s ....,.*....,  4,75£' 

Portugnese  Mi^ionSv . . . .  ^ . « » , .  p , , «  Soo 

An^erican  Indians,,,,....,.,,,,^,  9i350 

English -speaking  Conference!. 337,625 

Total,  .*,.,,.,,..,-.,.,    . .  $500,000 

III.    M ISCEIX AN  £OUS. 

Contingent  Fund.  ..,,,.,••...,...  $25^000 

I  ncidctital  expcnsei. .  w ^ , «  34pO00 

Office  expenses. .,«*,,, 25,000 

For  dkseminating  Missionaiy  in  for- 

mation, . ,  ro,ooo 

For  the  purchase  of  Wnhu  Prope  ny . .  2,455 

For  payment  on  Dalles  Claim. . ,  * .  6^000 

Total ..,.|toa,455 

Total  Foreign  Misj^tons, . . . , ,  .$6aa,gt2 

Total  Domestic  Missions. ..,,,,,,,  500,000 
Total  Miscellaneous*  .•,..»,,,..,.    102,455 

Grand  total $1,225.3^7 

€0  iit1ii£«  nt  A  ppro  p  H  a  t  lcfrns« 

Sf^nth  America  :^ 
For  property  in  Asuncion  .,,*,.,     12,500 

N0etk  India  : 

For  Lucknow  College ,  • , ,       5,000 

For  Bareilty  Seminary 5 [000 

For  school-liouse  at  Naini  TaL.       1,667 

Itfify  : 

For  property  m  Rome , , ,       5,000 

Mexico  .* 

For  property  in  Pnebla. , , ^       5,000 

For  schools. *,..,.,,.       5.000 

A'&feit  : 

For  a  hospital  ...,•,,„.,.  ^ . , 5.000 

Matmj&  Mission  ,' 

Ft>r  a  church  - . . , ,  ^ , . ,    ,...,,.,       3*oqo 
Cali/armm  ," 

For  a  lot  for  J  apan^^se  church  In  San 

Fiaiicim;©. , %^Om 

^**tal.. ..._ I42.167 


SfONTHLY  M/SSIONARY  CONCERT 
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SUBJECTS. 

JiTikjary.., 1  if »  WoitLO* 

r«bru»jy <*. ...CmitA. 

March....*.... liunco* 

April ......Inom  and  EatMAt 

Majt.  .... »,.,..,...,, .....  Malaysia, 

Ttine. ..,...., .Aprica, 

July..... .UWTKD  STATtta. 

AuKHi-vt .....,..lTi«LY  and  Biilcakia. 

'^ttptcrmbcr,..., Japav  xnd  KoaiaA, 

October Scak  mMAVTA^  GsaeiiAtiY,  and 

SwiT£Kat.AKl3, 

Ko^embcr........ »Soutk  Amumjca^ 

........... Unitbd  Statiu. 


Under  the  aboire  heading,  and  in  articles 
in  other  parts  of  the  magazine,  we  shall 
continue  to  give,  during  next  year,  infor- 
mation respecting  the  great  fields  where 
the  Meihc»dist  Episcopal  Church  is  doing 
mission  work, 

nUslon*  In  lite  fJnlfed  Slates, 

The  mission  work  in  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Missions  among  the  Indians, 

2.  Missions  anionj^  the  freedmen, 

3.  Missions  amonjj  the  foreign-speaking 
people. 

4.  Missions  in  new  settlements,  or 
among  peoples  in  old  sctilements  weak- 
ened religiously  by  emigration, 

$.  Missions  in  large  cities. 

The  missions  among  the  Indians  arc  be- 
ing prosecuted  by  several  Churches  with 
fair  success*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
greater  efforts  are  not  being  made  for 
their  evangelization.  They  number  about 
one  fourth  of  a  million.  It  is  not  a  very 
hopeful  field. 

The  missions  among  the  freedmen  have 
paid  well  in  soul-saving.  The  Negro  gen- 
erally prefers  that  his  preachers  and  teach- 
ers should  be  of  his  own  color.  The 
(rcedmen  are  growing  in  intelligence,  ed- 
ucation, and  wealth,  and  many  arc  get- 
ting to  believe  they  arc  able  to  managr 
their  own  affairs  without  the  assistance 
of  philanthropists  or^nissionary  societies. 

The  missions  among  the  people  speak- 
ing foreign  languages,  and  who  are  con- 
stantly entering  our  country  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Many  of  them  either  have  no  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity or  a  distorted  view  of  it.  Their 
Christ ianiiation  is  important  to  the  per- 
petuation of  our  republican  institu- 
tions, as  well  tis  for  their  own  salvation. 
Their  numbers  increase  more  rapidly  than 
our  facS lilies  for  giving  them  the  Gospel. 

The  pushmg  out  of  our  people  into  por- 
iii>ns  of  our  great  West  as  yet  sparsely 
settled,  and  beyond  the  settlements  where 
the  gospel  services  are  regularly  held,  and 
where  cither  poverty  or  indifference  pre- 
vent the  support  of  pastors,  makes  it  nec- 
essary that  preachers  shall  be  sent  there 
and  be  supported   by  missionary  money 


until  self' supporting  churches  are  estab- 
lished. 

Ever,  in  the  E,ist  there  are  communities 
in  which  the  Protestant  clement  has  been 
so  weakened  by  emigration  of  many  of  its 
best  citizens,  and  the  introduction  of  for- 
eigners has  so  changed  the  community, 
that  without  help  from  abroad  there  cannot 
be  a  proper  support  of  Protestant  services. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  the  prose- 
cution, wisely  and  vigorously,  of  mission- 
ary work  among  the  masses  of  6ur  great 
cities.  Large  and  wdUarrangcd  places 
of  warship  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  and 
depraved  portions  of  the  city,  with  services 
calculated  to  attract,  and  with  ministers 
possessing  special  gifts  for  such  a  work, 
are  urgently  demanded.  Would  that  we 
could  be  inspired  by  the  *'  Forward  Move- 
ment*' from  London  to  use  similar  means 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  1 

For  all  of  these  various  kinds  of  mis- 
sions much  money  is  needed.  The  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  will,  during  1892,  expend  in 
this  field  over  one  half  million  of  dollars. 
This  represents  the  amount  that  it  is  be- 
lieved can  be  used  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Society  from  its  receipts.  One  mill- 
ion of  dollars  could  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage if  it  were  contributed. 

Fifty  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  United  States  expended  last  year 
on  home  mission  work  about  six  millions 
of  dollars,  and  as  the  fruit  of  this  mission 
work  i4iC)  *ire  constantly  organizing  self- 
supporting  churches,  who  in  their  turn 
contribute  to  give  the  Gospel  to  others. 

Last  year  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  EpiscopalChurch  reported  3.^26 
male  missionaries  employed  in  the  LTmted 
States,  divided  as  follows:  Among  Ameri- 
can Indians,  ro;  Welsh,  4;  French,  S; 
Germans,  264;  Scandinavians,  139;  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  13;  Bohemians,  5;  Italians.  3; 
Spaniards,  5  ;  in  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
lerence^io;  in  Arizona  Mission.  10;  Black 
Hills  Mission,  iS;  New  Mexico  Mission, 
14;  Utah  Mission.  30;  Nevada  Mission. 
21 ;  Wyoming  Mission,  11;  in  Conferences 
chiefly  in  the  South.  2.961. 


XliF   Coriiiiilsalctiior  af   Indian  Allkirs 
on  .tll*Mltjn  Mrork  AnioiiiEtlt«  Itidlaii*. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  October 
I,  1891,  we  find  the  following  by  the  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  F,  J,  Morgan,  respecting 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians : 

••  1  would  not  be  understood  as  wanting 
in  appreciation  of  the  good  that  may  be 
accomplished  for  the  Indians  by  the 
churches  through  distinctively  missionary 
work.  Untold  good  has  already  been 
done  ;  much  more  can  be  donc»  and  there 


perhaps  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  hiv 
tory  of  the  Indians  when  they  were  so  sus- 
ceptible as  now  to  religious  influences. 
There  never  was  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  churches  to  establish  schools  or  mis- 
sions and  prosecute  Christian  work  among 
ihem  than  at  the  present ;  and  while  it  is 
not  the  function  of  the  government  to 
evangelijje  or  to  propagate  any  particular 
ciectl,  it  is  desirable  that  all  proper  facili- 
ties should  be  afforded  to  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations,  without  distinction, 
partiality,  or  favoritism,  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  legitimate  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians. 

"  I  think,  too.  that  il  will  be  conceded 
by  all  friends  of  the  Indians  that  it  is  de^ 
sirablc  at  present,  while  these  people  arc 
passing  through  the  transition  period  from 
barbarism  and  heathenism  to  civilization, 
that  those  great  fundamental  principles  of 
morality  which  are  recognized  by  all  de- 
nominations in  common  should  be  incul- 
cated in  the  young  Indian  mind  with  the 
V  trw  that  they  may  grow  up  not  simply  in- 
forn^ed  as  to  their  intellect,  but  formed  as 
to  their  moral  character;  that  they  may  be 
not  only  intelligent,  but  moral  and  upright. 

"During  1891  the  following  grants  to 
benevolent  societies  of  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  lands  upon  Indian  reservations 
have  been  made ;  On  the  Gila  River  Res- 
ervation, Arizona,  two  tracts  of  3  acres 
each  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  on  the  Yakama 
Reservation.  Washington,  four  tracts, 
containing  respectively  150,  $,  S,  and  11 
acres,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
on  I  he  Nez  Ptrccs  Reservation.  I  acre 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  at  the  Navajo 
Agency.  New  Mexico,  a  building  sue  to 
ihc  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  on  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation, Montana.  1  acre  to  the  Board  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions;  on  the  Black- 
feet  Reservation,  Montana,  not  exceeding 
160  acres  to  the  Brooklyn  Woman's  Indian 
Association;  on  the  Silelz  Reservation, 
Oregon,  not  exceeding  10  acres  to  the 
Mclhotlist  Episcopal  Church ;  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota,  not 
exceeding  160  acres  to  the  Swedish  Chris- 
tian Mission  Society;  on  the  Devil's  Lake 
Reservation,  North  Dakota,  not  exceed- 
ing 7  acres  to  the  Episcopal  Church :  and 
on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  not 
exceetling  5  acres  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

**  In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  amount 
of  land  assigned  is  exactly  the  amount 
asked  for  by  the  society  desiring  to  occupy 
it.  It  is  customary  to  allow  also  to  such 
societies  the  use  for  building  purposes  of 
stone  or  timber  found  on  the  respective 
reservations*" 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


potts  anb  Comments. 


Dr.  Homer  Eaton  has  been  appoinicti 
Aciing  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, to  serve  during  the  absence  of  the 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Hunt,  in  Mexico. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  received  into  its 
treasury  from  all  sources  for  the  year  clos- 
ing with  October  31, 1B91,  the  largest  sum 
ever  received  during  any  one  year.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  $r, 25 1,057.27,  A 
part  of  this  came  from  lapsed  annuities, 
legacies^  and  special  contributions  for  con- 
tingent appropriations.  The  Scw:iety  asks 
that  during  the  coming  year  the  coniri' 
^uitms  frmn  coiUciiom  oniy  shall  be 
$1,250,000,  This  can  he  done.  It  only 
requires  thai  every  pastor  shall  present 
the  imparlance  of  the  subject  to  his  people. 
Let  the  regular  advance  of  the  collections 
from  the  Conferences  be  maintained. 


'^  A  New  J«r»]r  Snitdiiy'-^Scliocp]  CIku.h 

Under  the  above  title  Dr.  W,  H, 
Morse  will  contribute  a  series  of  twelve  ar- 
ticles to  The  Gospel  m  ALL  Lands  for 
1893-  The  writer's  experience  in  teaching 
a  Sunday-school  class  of  young  ladies  will 
form  the  basis  upon  which  the  articles 
will  be  written.  In  the  regular  Sunday- 
school  lessons  for  the  coming  year  this 
class  endeavors  to  discover,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  readers,  important  facts  of  a 
missionajy  character. 

The  studies  follow  the  regular  or<ler  of 
rnissionary  topics.  During  January  mis- 
sionary lessons  on  the  lessons  in  Isaiah 
will  be  undertaken,  with  "  The  World  *' 
as  the  special  topic.  In  February  the 
topic  is  "China/*  and  the  lessons  in 
Jeremiah  will  be  illustrated  by  Chinese 
missionary  matters.  In  March  the  topic 
is  "  Mexico,"  and  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
Eiekiel,  and  Isaiah  will  be  analyzed  to 
discover  Mexican  encouragement.  India 
and  Burma  will  be  found  out  in  April ; 
Malaysia,  in  May;  Africa,  in  June.  In 
July  the  lessons  in  the  Acts  will  inspire 
a  searching  out  of  the  United  States  as 
the  topic.  The  same  book  furnishes  the 
study  of  Italy  and  Bulgaria  in  August ; 
Japan  and  Korea  in  September ;  Europe 
in  October;  South  America  in  November; 
and  the  United  States  again  in  December. 

The  doctor  says  in  a  note  to  the  editor : 

"  Mine  is  not  an  ideal  class,  bu Us  com- 
posed of  plain  New  Jersey  girls,  with  a 
plain  New  Jersey  teacher  It  is  a  real 
class*  made  up  of  real  flesh-and -blood 
members.  But  it  is  a  class  thai  is  sup- 
posed to  have  an  "  Idea  "  (with  a  capital 
I),  and  that  Idea  is  to  find  a  missionary 
lesson  in  every  Sunday-school  lesson.'* 


Tribute   or  Hon,    Cbarlrs  ]l«iib]r   10 

miiclonftrleii^ 

C  Extract  from,  a  letEer  Tiiitra  to  Bub  op  Good$«U 
by  H«>n,  ChajJea  Dcnby^  United  Statei  Mmuier  td 
China.) 

'"  My  acquaintance  with  missionaries  of 
all  denominations  in  China  has  taught  me 
that  they  are  doing  good  to  humanity. 
They  are  the  forerunners  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy.  They  are  the  pioneers  of 
progress.  They  blaze  the  way  for  art  and 
science  and  sound  morality. 

"  The  best  men  and  the  best  intellects 
among  foreigners  in  China  respect  and 
esteem  them,  I  have  done  my  best  to  pro- 
tect them^  to  extend  their  influcfwc  here 
and  at  home,  because  I  know  that  they  are 
hone  si,  industrious,  unselfish,  and  that 
while  their  main  object  is  to  save  human 
souls,  collaterally  and  necessarily  they 
benefit  civilisation  as  much  as  they  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  true  religion." 


Annoal  :9te«tlnfir  of  tli^  Geii«r«l  Ml** 
•loii^rr  roitiraltt«e. 

The  AnnuaJ  Meeting  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Cleveland,  O., 
November  11  to  18,  was  the  third  experi- 
ment in  holding  it  away  from  New  York 
city.  It  did  not  awaken  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  manifested  in  Kansas  City  in 
1889,  nor  were  the  sessions  as  well 
attended  by  the  community  as  those  held 
in  Boston  in  1890.  The  most  beneficial 
effect  was  witnessed  on  Sunday,  when  the 
visitors  preached  in  the  different  churches. 
These  were  crowded  with  interested 
listeners,  and  the  missionary  coilections 
were  largely  increased. 

The  hospUality  of  the  people  was  un* 
bounded,  and  the  banquet  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Tuesday  night  has  not 
been  surpassed*  The  Committee  was  in- 
debted to  Mr,  O.  M.  Stafford  for  a  most 
enjoyable  visit  to  President  Garfield's  tomb 
and  monument,  and  afterwanl  to  a  ride 
thFOUgh  the  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by 
the  foreign -speaking  population.  It  was 
a  revelation  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
greatly  enlarged  missionary  effort  among 
these  people  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  SlaflTord 
is  the  very  successful  superintendent  of  a 
large  Bohemian  Methodist  Sunday-school, 

Members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  is  composed  of  5 1  mem- 
bers, embracing  the  bishops,  secretaries, 
and  treasurers  of  the  Missionary  Socieiy, 
14  representatives  of  the  14  districts  into 
which  all  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  divided,  and  14  representatives  elected 
from  and  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  Forty-eight  mem- 
bers were  present.  Two  of  the  sixteen 
bishops  belonging  to  the  Committee  were 
absent — Bishop  Men  ill  and  Bishop  Vin- 


cent both  being  absent  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Dr.  Reid,  Honorary  Secretary,  was 
also  absent. 

There  was  a  full  representation  of  the 
districts  and  the  Boand.  New  members 
of  the  districts  were  Dr.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  ot 
Minnesota,  representing  District  IX,  and 
Rev.  George  Abele,  of  Brooklyn,  represent- 
ing District  XIII.  Two  of  the  ministerial 
delegates  of  the  Board*  Dr.  Crawford  and 
Dt,  a.  S,  Hunt,  could  not  attend,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  the  reserve  dele- 
gates, Dn  A.  L,  Brice  and  Dr.  G.  H. 
Gregory,  There  were  but  eight  laymea 
who  were  members  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  G,  H.  Foster,  of  Eiranston,  IlL,  tep- 
resenting  District  VI 11,  and  the  seven  lay- 
men from  the  Board,  Messrs*  J.  H.  Taft, 
A  Id  en  Spearc,  J.  S.  McLean,  John  French, 
Gilbert  Oakley.  E.  B,  Tuitle,  ^d  E.  L 
Dobbins.  It  would  be  well  if  there  could 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  laymen. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Committee  were 
wise  in  judgment  and  often  very  able  in 
debate. 

Bishop  GoodscU  delighted  the  Commit- 
tee by  his  fiiasterly  representation  of  the 
China.  Korea,  and  Japanese  Missions, 
having  lately  relumed  from  their  personal 
inspection. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee  have  long  been  identified  with  the 
supcr%'ision  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church 
and  were  qualified  for  the  work  for  which 
they  were  assembled, 

THE  Treasury. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
1 1 ,228,888.04  for  the  regular  appropriations 
and  $23,169.23  for  the  contingent  appro- 
priations, a  total  of  $1,25 [,057.37;  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  $93,626,22  from  the 
usual  sources,  or  an  increase  of  $f  1 5,895.45 
when  the  receipts  for  contingent  appro- 
priations are  added. 

^•The  Society  is  out  of  debt  and  has 
$35,303.09  in  the  trtasury,"  was  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer,  and   the  Committee 
stood  up  and  svith  glad  hearts  sang. 
*'  PrjiiseGod,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow*" 

In  1 884  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury 
were  $735,225,86.  In  that  year  the  cry 
"A  Million  for  Missions  "  was  raised,  and 
each  year  the  Church  has  been  inspired 
to  a  greater  giving*  until  the  receipts  of 
the  past  year  show  an  advance  of  seventy 
per  cent*  on  the  receipts  of  seven  years 
ago. 

For  this  increase  the  Church  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Secretary  C.  C,  McCabe* 
generally  known  as  "  Chaplain  "  McCahe. 
His  enthusiasm,  his  faith,  his  wise  plan- 
ning, and  his  untiring  energy  have  united 
in  bringing  about  this  grand  result.  The 
other  secretaries,  the  Board  of  Managei  ^ 
the  Missionary  Committee^  the  Board  oi 
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Bishops*  the  Presiding  Elders,  and  the 
pastors  have  ably  seconded  his  cflorts. 
All  honor  to  the  gallant  leader  1 

I     ,       The  Appropriations, 

The  Commiltee  resolved  at  the  begin- 
ning lo  appropriate  $1,200,000  for  the  year 
1892,  They  closed  with  making  appro- 
priations aggregating  $1,225,367.  Of  this 
amount  $500,000  was  for  missions  in  the 
United  States  and  $62 2,9 r 2  for  missions 
in  foreign  lands,  and  they  also  placed 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers to  increase  these  amounts  by  special 
appropriations  during  the  year  as  may  be 
most  needed*  In  addition  10  lhis»  several 
appropriations  were  made  contingent  on 
the  money  being  specially  contributed  for 
this  purpose,  amounting  to  ^42,167* 

The  usual  protracted  debate  was  had 
on  the  proportionate  amount  to  be  given 
to  the  home  and  the  foreign  missions. 
^  If  the  decision  had  rested  upon  those  who 
bad  cither  visited  the  foreign  field  or 
^had  been  the  most  careful  students  of  its 
great  need  the  division  would  have  been 
different.  The  debate  on  this  question, 
as  well  as  thnt  on  the  division  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  increased  the  convic- 
tion of  many  of  the  hearers  that  much 
advantage  would  result  from  separate 
collections  for  the  home  and  foreign  work. 
There  would  be  a  clearer  and  fuller  pres* 
entalion  of  the  needs  of  both  fields  and 
an  increase  in  the  liberality  of  the  people. 
Our  best  givers  arc  not  those  who  give 
because  they  are  urged,  but  those  who 
tm  believe  themselves  to  be  stewards  of  God, 
^  and  one  more  colleclton  during  the  year 
would  be  no  objection  to  ihem.  To  the 
objectors  it  might  prove  a  means  of 
grace. 


(But  Ipisstornarits  antr  ^Mms. 


Rev.  G,  S.  Miner,  A.M„  and  family 
sailed  for  China  from  San  Francisco 
November  25.  Mr.  Miner  will  teach  in 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College*  Miss  Lewis, 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, sailed  at  the  same  time  for  Korea. 

Rev.  R,  L.  McNabb  and  wife  sail  for 
Foochow  December  6  to  re-enforce  the 
mission  at  Hinghwa,  China. 

Rev,  W.  J.  Hall.  M.D,.  sailed  from 
Vancouver  for  Korea  November  35. 

On  November  25  eight  ladies  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
sailed  from  New  York  to  rc-enforcc  the 
India  missions:  Miss  S.  M.  De  Line,  re- 
turning to  Bomhny  ;  Miss  Clara  Downey, 
to  Moradabad ;  Miss  M.  E.  Layion.  to 
Calcutta;  Miss  Julia  E.  Wisner,  to  Ran- 
goon,    The   following  nre  new  mission- 


aries:  Misses    Louisa   Heafer*   Mary   E, 
Bryan,  M.D„  Mary  E.  Kennedy,  Harriet 

Kemper, 

On  Sunday,  October  18,  Rev,  A,  W, 
Prautch.  of  Thana.  Bombay,  India,  bap- 
tized If  converts,  making  121  in  all  this 
year,  chiefly  from  the  low  casirs. 

Rev,  S.  Ohlinger,  of  the  Korean  Mis- 
sion, announces  that,  commencing  with 
January,  1892,  he  will  publish  a  morithly 
Entitled  T/te  Korean  Repositorf.  It  will 
give  special  attention  to  Korean  laws, 
customs,  missions,  etc.      Price^  $2  a  year, 

The  California  Christian  Advocate  of 
October  28  reports  that  in  the  Japanese 
Mission  in  San  Francisco  five  adults  were 
baptized  the  previotis  Sunday^  making 
lifty-seven  since  Conference. 

There  is  a  gracious  season  of  revival 
in  the  Baldwin  High-schools,  Bangalore, 
India:  *•  A  number  of  the  boys  have  pro- 
fessed conversion,  and  those  who  had 
previously  been  converted  have  been 
greatly  quickened  in  their  spiritual  life." 

Rev,  E.  S.  Busby,  of  Mcrut.  India, 
writes  under  date  of  October  3  :  "We 
have  baptized  270  converts  the  past  week, 
making  613  this  year  \%\  Merul  Circuit." 

Rev,  C.  L.  Bovard  was  appointed  in 
October  the  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Mexico  English  Mission,  The  Mission 
now  reports  438  members,  ^'j  probation- 
ers, 9  churches,  5  parsonages. 

On  the  night  of  November,  22  a  large 
audience  at  the  New  Vorit  Avenue  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  were 
addressed  by  Miss  Downey.  Miss  Wisner, 
and  Miss  Heafer,  who  were  about  to  leave 
as  missionaries  to  India,  and  Miss  Clara 
Cushman,  of  China,  and  the  meeting  was 
one  of  exceeding  interest  and  spiritual 
power.  Such  a  meeting  is  greatly  needed 
in  other  churches. 


i?Fiirtr   C*o-o|if>r«ilciii    In   Cbliuk 
Bdueallonal  Work* 

BV  REV.  MARCUS   L.  TAI-T,    FEKIZfO,  CHINA, 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  many  influ- 
ential and  distinguished  Americans  and 
Europeans  in  joining  our  Board  of  Man- 
agers in  China  mikcs  most  manifest  that 
the  organizat»oT\  of  Peking  University, 
like  Robert  College,  Constaniinople. 
*■  founded  and  conducted,"  as  its  constitu- 
tion declares,  *'  upon  strictly  Christian  and 
evangelical,  but  not  sectarian  principles," 
is  most  opportune. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  New  York, 
of  which  Bishop  Andrews  is  President, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  Vice-President,  Charles 
H.  Taft  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin 
Secretan',  is  "  the  ultimate  authority  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  institution/* 

In  order  to  the  more  effective  working 
of  the  University,  and  especially  to  avoid 


the  necessity  of  waiting  three  or  more 
months  for  answers  from  an  atitipodal 
body  in  New  York,  the  by-laws  provide 
that  the  trustees  shall  elect  a  Board  of 
Managers,  not  exceeding  twenty-four  in 
number,  from  among  the  Americans  and 
other  foreign  residents  in  China. 

The  cheerful  readiness  with  which 
these  gentlemen  accepted  the  invitation 
to  become  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers strongly  emphasires  the  opportune 
organization  of  the  Peking  University, 
Exclusive  of  our  Mission  quota,  there  is 
certainly  special  cause  for  encouragement 
that  not  a  single  person  invited  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Managers  has  dechned. 

Providing  science  with  Christian  in- 
structors, we  are  able  to  accomplish  mucb 
in  removing  superstitions.  '*  Colossal  sys* 
terns,  hoary  with  age, "as  Professor  F,  Mer- 
rick recently  wrote  to  the  Western  Chris^ 
iian  Advocate^  "  are  tottering."  Science 
is  proving  their  falsity.  It  is  a  John  the 
Baptist  going  before  and  crying,  "  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  I  '*  In  fact,  science 
on  a  Christian  basis  accomplishes  in  China 
to-day  what  miracles  did  in  Palestine  in 
the  lime  of  Christ.  "  Greater  works  than 
these,"  said  Jesus,  "  shall  ye  do,  because 
I  go  unto  my  Father," 

His  excellency  Hon,  Charles  Den  by, 
United  States  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  China,  "our 
able  and  distinguished  representative,"  as 
General  J.  H,  Wilson  Justly  characteriJEes 
him,  heads  the  list.  m 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  G.C.  M.G,.  Inspector-  ■ 
General  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs,  the  most  influential  European 
with  the  Chinese  government,  and  who 
has  control  in  this  customs  service  of  over 
one  thousand  persons  of  nearly  all  nation- 
alities, and  who  annually  collects  for  the 
Chinese  government  a  revenue  of  about 
twenty  million  dollars,  is  in  hearty  sym* 
pathy  with  our  work.  Sir  Rol>crt  is  an 
Irishman  of  Methodist  parenrage,  and 
has  won  his  spurs  by  his  own  ability  and 
energy.  On  inviting  him  to  accept  a 
place  on  the  Board  of  Managers,  he  not 
only  accepted,  but  voluntarily  offered  to 
take  a  graduate  annually  to  serve  as  linguist 
in  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  In 
this  way  a  Christian  Chinese  may  receive 
good  pay.  This  may  prove  one  solution 
to  the  problem  of  self-support.  Last  year 
a  Christian  Chinese  educated  in  America 
!iubscribed  more  lil>erally  than  any  other 
native  to  our  work  in  Tientsin.  Of  this 
kind  we  want  hundreds  and  thousands* 
and  we  hope  to  do  our  share  in  raising  up 
Christian  Chinese  of  this  self-supporting 
stamp. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Joseph  Ed  kins,  at 
present  translator  in  the  Chinese  Imperial 
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Maritime  Customs,  whose  numerous  works 
on  China  are  to  be  found  in  every  well- 
selected  library,  is  world-wide. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  such 
a  versatile  scholar  as  Dr.  L.  N.  Wheeler, 
well  Icnown  in  Methodist  circles  as  the 
founder  of  two  of  our  China  Missions  as 
well  as  an  author,  and  at  present  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  also 
editor  of  The  Chinese  Recorder ^  in  Shang- 
hai. 

Messrs.  Cousins  and  Wilson,  merchants 
at  Tientsin,  are  prominent  representatives 
of  the  mercantile  class  on  this  Board. 

United  States  Vice-Consul  Pethick  is  of 
Methodist  parentage.  He  formerly  was  a 
scholar  in  a  Methodist  Sunday-school. 

Without  portraying  in  detail  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  not  only  this  notable  list  from 
the  diplomatic,  financial,  mercantile,  and 
literary  ranks,  but  also  eminent,  expe- 
rienced Protestant  missionaries  from  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  London  Mission, 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  and 
the  English  Baptist  Mission,  all  co-oper- 
ate to  aid  the  Peking  University  by  serv- 
ing on  this  Board  of  Managers. 

Such  an  array  of  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential foreign  residents  in  China,  unan- 
imously agreeing  to  assist  this  Christian 
educational  undertaking,  most  emphat- 
ically shows  that  "many  men  of  many 
minds*'  regard  the  organization  of  the 
Peking  University  as  most  opportune. 

The  positive  opinion  of  such  competent 
judges  here  on  the  spot  exactly  coincides 
with  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  fore- 
most historian  of  Methodism,  Dr.  Abel 
Stevens,  who  about  two  years  ago  wrote 
that  it  was  "  a  matter  of  astonishment "  to 
him  that  such  an  institution  as  the  Peking 
University  had  not  been  started  before. 

Upon  consideration  of  these  facts 
more  than  one  reader  may  ask.  "  How 
can  1  improve  this  opportunity?  "  How 
can  I  help  raise  up  for  China  men  with 
the  spirit  of  Paul  the  missionary  and  of 
Luke  the  physician  ?  "  **  How  can  I  aid 
in  letting  the  light  of  modern  science  dis- 
pel the  inherited  superstitions  of  cent- 
uries ?  " 

Here  is  the  way :  Thirty  dollars^  will 
provide  an  annual  scholarship  ;  $600  will 
establish  a  perpetual  scholarship;  $7,500 
will  establish  a  native  tutorship;  $15,000 
will  establish  a  native  professorship ; 
$30,000  will  establish  a  foreign  professor- 
ship. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  full  amount 
should  be  paid  at  one  time.  Yearly  in- 
stallments toward  the  above  objects,  for 
which  receipts  will  he  furnished  by  the 
treasurer,    Charles   H.    Taft,  P.-O.    box 


U16.  New  York  city,  may  be  arranged. 
No  one  need  think  that  bank-bills, 
marked  with  a  V  or  an  X  will  be  unac- 
ceptable. All  bequests  and  devises  should 
be  made  out  to  the  '^  Trustees  of  Peking 
University,  China,  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

If  possible,  however,  draw  out  your 
check  now  for  large  and  small  amounts, 
so  that  within  one  year — not  ten — ^we  may 


gladly  join  in  singing  "with  the  Spirit^kind  words  to  me  wben  I  first  met  you 


and  with  the  understandmg  "  hymn  866 
of  the  Methodist  Hymnal. 


Notes   Arom    the     Italian     BIetlio4Ut 
Bplscopal  niMiloii. 

BY  KEV.  WILLIAM  BURT,  D.D. 

We  have  favorable  reports  from  nearly 
all  our  stations.  The  season  for  work 
has  opened  well. 

At  Milan,  Rome,  and  other  places 
special  meetings  are  being  held. 

A  good  work  is  being  done  in  several 
places  through  the  evening  schools. 

We  have  greatly  enjoyed  and  have  been 
benefited  by  the  visit  of  Efishop  Vincent 
and  Dr.  Huribut. 

The  pastor  at  Geneva  writes:  "The 
peace  of  God  reigns  in  the  church  and 
the  members  heartily  help  in  all  the  work. 
All  our  meetings  are  now  well  attended. 
We  have  sought  in  various  ways  to  invite  to 
our  services  the  Italian  laborers  that  are 
in  the  city  and  we  have  been  encouraged 
beyond  any  thing  that  we  had  hoped.  We 
have  a  special  class  for  singing,  believing 
this  to  be  an  important  part  of  our  work." 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  growing 
spirit  of  union  among  the  various  denom- 
inations in  Italy.  Our  pastor  at  Palermo 
writes :  "  This  year  there  is  to  be  but  one 
Christmas-tree.  All  the  children  of  the 
various  schools  we  unite  in  one  large  pub- 
lic hall,  thus  demonstrating  our  real 
union." 

From  Venice  comes  this  report :  "  Seven 
new  subscribers  to  our  paper,  U Evangel- 
ista  ;  sold  three  copies  of  the  Discipline, 
and  three  of  the  Life  of  Wesley^  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  portions  of  the  gospels." 
Probably  five  hundred  persons  were 
spoken  wiih  to  obtain  this  result. 

Our  pastor  at  Modena  is  very  much 
discouraged  in  his  public  services,  be- 
cause of  the  wretched  hall  we  have  in 
that  city.  He  notes,  however,  one  en- 
couraging incident  in  his  pastoral  work. 
"The  other  day  I  baptized  the  baby  boy 
of  one  of  our  brethren.  The  mother  has 
always  been  a  bigoted  Cathojic.  Our  con- 
versation and  instruction  on  that  occasion 
has  had  its  desired  effect,  and  she  will 
now  join  her  husband  in  our  church."  He 
writes  also  that  at  Careszo  two  have 
asked  to  be  received  on  probation. 


One  of  the  students  in  our  theological 
school,  who  a  few  nK>nths  ago  was  a  Ca- 
puchin monk,  writes  me  that  he  is  so  happy, 
feeling  sure  that  he  has  been  bom  again 
to  a  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  "  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  joy  I  have  in  my  souL 
It  is  so  great  that  several  times  I  have 
written  to  my  brother  (also  a  monk),  in 
order  that  I  may  fiist  remove  the  darkness 
from  his  eyes.    I  shall  never  forget  yoar 


about  six  months  agoi  I  had  such  a  iM»- 
rible  conception  of  a  Protestant  as  aH 
Catholics  have  in  Italy.  Now  I  gkny  in 
the  name.  Let  them  call  me  renegade, 
apostate,  heretic,  excommunicated,  or 
whatever  they  please.  Christ  is  myall, 
and  I  am  ready  to  go  to  prison  or  the 
stake  for  him." 
Pisa,  Italy.  November  5. 


TMe  Bombay  Ciac«*n^tl  IFork. 

BV  REV.  GEORGE  W.   PARK. 

Probably  a  few  words  about  the  Bom- 
bay Gugerati  work  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Mission  will  not  come  amiss  to  your 
many  readers.  This  work  was  started  in 
1888,  and  the  first  convert,  who  is  now,  I 
trust,  in  heaven,  was  baptized  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  Since  then  the  work 
has  steadily  grown,  until  now  we  have 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  names  on 
our  register.  This  may  not  seem  very 
much  to  an  American  reader,  but  we  who 
are  out  here  and  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  work  take  courage,  thank  God,  and  in- 
tend to  go  on.  Bombay  is  noted  as  being 
one  of  the  hardest,  if  not  quite  the  hard- 
est, place  in  India  for  mission  work,  and 
these  precious  souls  who  have  been 
gathered  have  come  out  of  the  lowest 
and  grossest  heathen  darkness. 

I  suppose  Bombay  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  cities  in  the  world.  Here  you 
meet  with  almost  every  nationality.  The 
Parsi,  with  his  long  white  cotton  coat, 
crimson  silk  trousers,  pointed-toed  shoes, 
and  most  peculiar  bat,  is  very  difficult  to 
make  into  a  Christian,  but  he  makes  a 
good  one  when  he  is  made. 

Next  comes  the  Borah,  the  Moham- 
medan peddler  of  western  I  ndia.  He  wears 
a  dress  similar  to  the  Parsi,  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  you  can  hear  his  cry  of 
••  Bori-eee  mem,  sahib." 

The  shylock  of  India  comes  next — the 
Marwari — a  Hindu  money-lender.  Once 
get  into  his  clutches  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  getting  out  again.  Only  recenUy 
I  read  of  a  native  who  borrowed  five  ru- 
pees from  one  of  these  men ;  he  worked 
all  his  life  to  pay  off  the  debt.  His  son 
and  his  son's  son  worked  all  their  lives, 
and  on  the  second  grand>on  becoming  a 
Christian  his  missionary  paid  the  original 


sum,  five  rupees,  to  the  Marwari's  descend- 
anis,  and  refused  to  do  any  more.  I  never 
heard  of  one  of  this  class  becoming  a 
Christian. 

Next  comes  the  Vaniya — the  Hindu 
merchant— a  very  respectable  and  welU 
lo-do  class  as  a  rule,  who  make  very  fair 
Christians.  Then  wc  meet  Arabs»  Af- 
ghan s»  Persians.  Africans.  Chinese.  Mo- 
ghuls.  and  a  long  line  of  many  nationalities. 

Our  Gugerari  work  lies  among  the  low- 
est class — the  sweepers,  or  bungies,  people 
who  are  looked  down  upon  by  all  other 
classes  as  being  lower  than  dogs — ^pcople 
whom  nobody  will  touch.  Would  you 
like  to  come  with  me  and  see  them  "  at 
home,**  We'll  visit  Oomadc.  a  late  con- 
vert. Oomade  means  hope,  and  he  is  a 
very  hopeful  case. 

Wc  come  presently  to  a  three-story 
tenement,  divided  into  small  rooms,  eight 
by  ten  feet.  In  one  of  these,  on  the  ground 
floor^  lives  our  man  with  his  wife  and  two 
hule  children.  The  latter  are  sick  with 
fever,  and  one  wonders  how  it  could  be 
otherwise  in  such  a  place.  The  ioor  is 
of  mud.  and  muddy,  too  ;  the  roof  b  lost 
in  a  mass  of  cobwebs  and  smoke ;  on  a 
fire  built  on  the  floor  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  dinner  is  cooking.  Soon  a  motley 
crowd  fill  the  small  room  and  block  up 
the  door-way  (there  are  no  windows}  and 
listen  most  attentively  while  we  sing,  pray, 
and  plead  wiih  ihem  to  give  themselves 
to  Jesus,  This  poor  man.  owing  to  his 
caste,  is  compelled  to  live  here,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  better  his  condition. 

Another  visit  Is  to  Narayen.  who  lives  in 
a  room  in  the  compound  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  college.  He  has  been  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  faithful  one,  too.  for  about  two 
years.  His  wife  is  also  a  Christian,  and 
they  have  two  bright  liitle  girls  in  whom 
I  see  future  workers  for  Jesus.  In  this 
place  are  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  priests, 
but  none  of  them  have  ever  spoken  to 
Narayen  about  his  precious  soul. 

Another  visit  will  bring  us  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Bombay,  to  a  little  hut  made  of  co- 
coa-nut leaves — a  hut  whose  roof  is  so  low 
that  you  cannot  stand  upright,  and  whose 
sides  are  open  to  the  weather.  This  is  the 
way  our  people  live,  and  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  heathenism  and  very  ignorant 
themselves ;  yet  we  have  some  **  who  will 
shine  as  the  stars  "  among  ihem. 

A  few  months  after  this  work  was 
started  Brother  Delamater  took  charge, 
and  although  laboring  under  many  diffi- 
culties, such  as  a  want  of  the  language, 
poor  helpers,  etc..  the  work  steadily  grew 
and  prospered.  Then  in  last  June  when 
be  went  to  America  I  was  called  on  to 
take  charge  of  the  work,  f  did  it  vviih 
much  fear  and  trembling,  but,  praise  the 


dear  Lord,  he  is  helping  me  and  has  given 
me  thirteen  precious  souls. 

We  have  two  Sunday-schools  and  a 
congregation  of  some  thirty  or  forty  on 
the  Lord's  day.  Many  of  our  people  live 
so  far  away  that  they  cannot  attend 
church.  Another  difficulty  is  that  a  great 
many  of  our  people  go  back  to  their  coun- 
try (Gugerat)  after  a  few  months*  work 
in  Bombay. 

The  other  station  of  our  Gugerati  mis- 
sion is  in  Baroda.  a  city  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  and  the  capital  of  the 
Slate  of  Baroda*  Brother  Frcase  is  in 
charge  here,  and  has  amidst  much  sick- 
ness, persecution,  and  difficulty  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  we  hope  and  trust 
will  be  a  veritable  light-house  in  this  dense 
mass  of  heathen  darkness  and  idolatry. 
He  has  a  promising  Christian  school  from 
which  will  come  our  future  Gugerati  pas- 
tors and  teachers.  The  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  has  a  very  promising 
medical  zenana  work  here,  together  with 
a  Christian  girls'  school. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  only  hope  for  these  thousands  of 
low-caste  people  is  the  Gospel.  This,  ,ind 
this  alone,  will  lift  them  up.  Instead,  in  the 
future,  of  the  haughty  high-casie  looking 
upon  them  as  worse  than  dogs,  they  wiU 
have  to  look  up  to  them,  and  then  will  they 
be  convinced  that  ours,  and  ours  only,  is 
the  true  religion — that  our  Christ  id  indeed 
the  Sat  Guru. 

Shortly  Christians  will  occupy  the  high- 
est and  most  important  positions  in  India, 
and  the  nations  of  India  shall  become  the 
nations  of  our  'God  and  of  his  Christ. 
Pray  for  us ;  also  pray  the  Lord  to  send 
more  laborers  through  this  widely  opened 
door  into  the  whitened  harvest-field. 
Who  will  come?  We  want  men  filled 
with  God's  Spirit—men  with  warm  hearts 
— men  who  are  willing  to  deny  themselves 
for  Jesus's  sake. 

•*  He  who  winneth  souls  is  wise.  **  Here 
they  are  waiting  to  be  won.  Here  the 
noblest  calling  on  earth  is  open  to  you. 
Will  you  come  ? 

Bombay i  India, 


The   RIeinortaJ   of  lh«  TaiaiiK*Iil    Tn- 


Bv  aev.  MARCUS  u  taft. 

This  memorial  of  the  Tsung-Li  Ya- 
men  (Chinese  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs) 
to  the  throne  makes  the  following  truth- 
ful as  well  as  complimentary  statements 
concerning  missionaries  in  China.  The 
complimentary  references  to  the  charita- 
ble efforts  of  missionaries  in  contributing 
and  distributing  funds  in  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  form  an  entirely  new 
departure  on  the  part  of   these  learned 
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Chinese  officials.  Until  lately  they  have 
viewed  all  foreigners  as  barbarians,  if  not 
"  foreign  devils."  In  this  memorial  these 
conservative  representative  Chinese  not 
only  have  learned  to  discriminate  con- 
cerning missionaries,  but  also  to  com- 
mend them  in  a  public  document. 

This  memorial  is  also  noteworthy  as 
the  precursor  of  the  recent  remarkable 
imperial  edict,  authorizing  any  Chinaman 
to  profess  Christianity  without  in  the 
least  dissolving  his  allegiance  to  the 
Chinese  government.  ■ 

Colonel  Denby^  our  deservedly  popular  f 
LTnited  States  Minister  to  China,  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
have  an  official  copy  of  this  memorial  of 
the  imperial  edict,  and  of  the  local  vice- 
roy's proclamation,  sent  to  every  American 
mission  in  China. 

The  translation  of  the  memorial  reads 
as  follows : 

**The  Yamcn  ministers,  on  account  of 
the  riots  against  foreign  religious  orders 
that  have  occurred  in  the  various  prov- 
inces, request  the  throne  to  issue  stringent 
orders  to  the  governors-general  and  gov- 
ernors to  take  immediate  and  urgent 
measures  to  restore  <)uict  to  the  land  and 
to  prevent  future  disturbances. 

"  The  memorialists,  hearing  in  the  first 
part  of  the  fourth  moon  that  churches  in 
Wuhu  were  destroyed,  at  once  wired  to 
the  High  Superintendent  of  Nanyang  to 
dispatch  gunboats  to  suppress  the  riots 
and  to  give  protection  to  the  foreigners ; 
at  the  same  time  to  send  deputies  to  make  ■ 
investigations  and  settle  the  cases.  I 

"Then  at  the  same  time  there  were 
anonymous  placards  posted  and  rumors 
spread  about  Shanghai.  Nankin,  and  other 
places.  We  also  desired  the  provincial 
authorities  to  take  care  and  to  devise  pre- 
cautionary measures.  Afterward  a  tele- 
graphic message  was  received  from  the 
Nanyang  superinrendent  and  the  Anhul 
governor,  to  the  effect  that  the  trouble  at 
Wuhu  cook  its  origin  from  rumors  that 
female  doctors  belonging  to  foreign  re- 
ligious orders  were  stealing  children  after 
drugging  them  :  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  people  could  not  be  explained  away; 
that  a  crowd  gathered  to  make  trouble; 
that,  upon  this,  churches  were  burned  and 
destroyed ;  that  two  rioters  were  executed 
and  their  heads  placed  upon  exhibition; 
and  that  the  place  had  settled  down  to  its 
usual  quiet.  Not  long  after,  however, 
churches  in  Tanyang  and  in  Wusueh  in 
Hupeh  were  set  on  fire  and  pulled  down, 
with  the  murder  of  two  foreigners  in  the 
latter  place  The  details  have  not  been 
reported.  Evil  characters  were  causing 
trouble  in  Nankin  and  Kiukiang.but  their 
attempts  were  frustratetl.  and  they  were 
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dispersed  by  the  government  soldiers, 
who  were  keeping  watch  and  who  give 
protection* 

**\i  these  disturbances  continue,  the 
hearts  of  both  natives  and  foreigners  will 
be  full  of  apprehension  and  distrust.  The 
reason  is  this:  Discharged  soldiers  and 
secret  societies  are  to  be  found  in  every 
province  along  the  Yang-tze  River.  Anony- 
mous placards  are  posted  for  the  purpose 
of  agitating  and  misleading  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  so  as  to  find  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  create  disturbances.  It  is 
certain  that  no  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
people  are  guilty  of  these  acts. 

"  The  memorialists  find  that  the  relig- 
ion of  the  great  West,  that  is,  Europe  and 
America,  persuades  people  to  follow  the 
paths  of  virtue.  It  has  been  promulgated 
in  all  the  Western  countries  for  many 
years.  Since  China  commenced  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  countries  the 
treaties  stipulate  that  in  all  China  the  be- 
lievers and  promulgators  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  religions  should 
one  and  all  find  protection  both  in  person 
and  property,  and  that  they  are  permitted 
to  congregate  to  offer  prayers  and  to  sing 
hymns.  The  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
asylums  for  infants  are  ail  good  works. 
Of  late  years  in  all  the  places  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  visited  by  calamities  there 
were  many  missionaries  who  contributed 
large  sums  and  helped  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people.  Their  love  to  do 
good  and  their  generosity  in  giving  are 
certainly  commendable. 

"  Though  among  the  native  converts 
good  and  bad  are  to  be  found,  still  they 
are  subjects  to  China  and  are  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities. 
In  case  of  law-suits  and  disputes  mis- 
sionaries cannot  interfere,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple and  religion  ought  to  be  able  to  live 
quietly  side  by  side. 

"Lovers  of  mischief  often  fabricate 
groundless  rumors  and  spread  about  and 
raise  suspicions  among  the  mass ;  and 
evil-disposed  persons  cause  trouble  under 
these  pretexts  with  the  hope  of  plunder. 
Unless  strict  precautions  are  taken  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  Chinese  and  foreign  mer- 
chants and  people  may  not  be  able  to  live 
in  peace.  This  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  state  of  the  country. 

"The  memorialists  beg  the  throne  to 
order  the  tartar-generals,  governors-gen- 
eral, and  governors  of  every  provmce 
to  proclaim  to  the  people,  warning  them 
not  to  listen  lightly  to  rumors  nor  to  make 
trouble.  In  case  anonymous  placards  are 
written  and  rumors  are  fabricated  to  mis- 
lead the  people,  stringent  and  severe 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  arrest  and 
severely  punish   the  authors.     The  local 


authorities  are  to  afiford  at  all  times  pro- 
tection to  the  merchants,  people,  and  mis- 
sionaries of  all  nationalities,  and  also  to 
their  properties,  with  great  care.  Should 
their  precautionary  measures  be  ineffect- 
ual, or  protection  useless,  let  the  higher 
authorities  report  them  and  have  them 
cashiered  or  punished. 

"  As  to  the  present  outbreaks,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Wuhu  disturbance  have  been 
decapitated;  the  governors-general  and 
Governors  of  Liang  Kiang,  Hukuang, 
Kiangsu,  Anhui,  and  Hupeh  will  be  di- 
rected to  discover,  capture,  convict,  and 
most  severely  punish  the  guilty  leaders  in 
connection  with  the  riots  at  other  places, 
so  as  to  be  a  warning  for  the  future. 

"The  previous  unsettled  cases  of  the 
various  provinces  let  the  tartar-generals, 
governors-general,  and  governors  find 
means  to  settle  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
not  permit  their  subordinates,  apprehen- 
sive of  responsibility,  to  cause  further  de- 
lay, so  that  matters  which  have  accumu- 
lated may  be  cleared  off." 

Peking^  China, 
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Tlie  Evmncellzatlon  Soeletf  for  Soatli 
AmeHcm. 

A  new  society  has  lately  been  formed  in 
London  for  the  benefit  of  South  America. 
The  "South  American  Missionary  So- 
ciety '*  is  under  the  control  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  this  soci- 
ety is  undenominational.  Some  time  ago 
a  generous  donor  placed-  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Missionary  Bureau  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  London  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in 
seeking  to  evangelize  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  The  commit- 
tee directing  the  Missionary  Bureau  were 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  work,  and  it 
was  decided  to  organize  a  new  society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  held 
on  August  II,  1 891,  some  general  princi- 
ples on  which  the  society  is  to  be  con- 
ducted were  drafted.  The  following  is 
a  summary : 

I.  Name — The  Evangelization  Society 
for  South  America.  2.  -5/w/>— That  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  3.  Object — The 
Evangelization  of  South  America.  4. 
Character — Undenominational.  5.  Co- 
operation— The  society  will  seek,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  co-operate  with  other 
evangelical  organizations  in  the  South 
American  field.  6.  Needs — The  society 
is  dependent  on  free-will  offerings,  and 
solicits  the  prayerful  and  personal  interest 
of  the  Lord's  people.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sea- 
gram, 186  Aldersgate  Street,  has  been 
appointed  treasurer  10  the  society. 


SPlissbnarfi  .^ittratnn. 


In  Brightest  Asia  is  a  very  interesting 
and  vivid  description  of  scenes  in  Japan, 
China,  Malaysia,  Burma,  and  India,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  Dr.  Mabie  visited 
these  countries  in  1890  and  1891  chiefly 
that  he  might  become  aquainted  with  the 
Baptist  Missions  of  Asia.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  with  excellent  pictures, 
and  is  published  by  W.  G.  Corthcll,  Bos- 
ton.    Price,  $1.25. 


Indlkm. 


Indika  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  on 
the  country  and  people  of  India  and 
Cq^on,  written  by  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  and  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  vivid  description  of  the  country 
and  people,  the  six  maps,  and  the  248 
illustrations  make  it  an  interesting  book 
to  the  general  reader. 

To  those  specially  interested  in  mis- 
sions^he  book  contains  a  new  charm.  It 
is  largely  the  result  of  a  visit  to  India  by 
the  writer  in  the  interest  of  the  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  peculiar. 
Bishop  Hurst  justifies  its  use  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greek  scholar  M^;asthenes. 
who  was  the  first  writer  to  reveal  the 
inner  life  of  India  to  the  Western  world. 
He  went  to  India  as  the  embassador  of 
Seleucos  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  remaining  there  many 
years  and  traveling  extensively.  On.  his 
return  to  Greece  he  wrote  his  4K)ok 
\v6um,  (Indian  Things),  which  was  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  observations  in 
India. 

Considerable  of  the  information  given 
is  not  new,  such  as  "  India  in  Histor>'," 
"  Natural  History,"  "  Government,"  "  Re- 
ligions," etc.,  but  there  is  a  freshness  in 
the  view  in  which  it  is  presented,  as  read 
in  the  light  of  to-day.  The  chapters  re- 
ferring to  Education,  Native  and  English 
Writers  in  India,  The  Somajis  of  India 
and  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India  are  of 
special  interest  and  profit. 

We  rejoice  with  the  writer  when  he 
says :  "  India  is  now  open  to  missionary 
work.  All  the  Indian  gates  are  down ; 
the  bars  are  shattered  into  small  frag- 
ments; the  locks  are  ground  into  fine 
dust.  Every  stream  sing^  a  welcome  to 
the  evangelist  of  peace.  The  King  of 
nations  is  entering." 

He  writes  respecting  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic missions  as  follows :  "  Have  Roman 
Catholic  missions  been  an  advantage  to 
India?  On  this  point  the  Protestant 
missionaries  are  divided.  We  believe 
that  any  agency  which  prepares  the 
pagan  mind  for  casting  off  its  idolatry  is 
helpful  toward  the  full  truth.  The  great- 
est harvests  of  Protestants  so  far  have 
been  in  South  India,  where  the  mission 
was  begun  by  Xavier,  among  the  Tamils. 
No  force  which  breaks  the  bond  of 
polytheism  is  to  be  despised.  The  least, 
spark  of  truth,  on  any  shore,  is  better 
than  none  at  all." 
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